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TO OUR READERS. 



There are periods when "we would not if we could be gay," and this is one of them. We have 
had to assort the letters accumulated during many years ; and as they were perused and placed 
aside, the picture seemed realised of the old soldier returned to his boyhood's home, and, as he 
stood within its open door, the admitted breeze 

** Caught the old dangling almanacks behind, 
And up they flew like banners in the wind ; 
Then gently, singly — down — down — down they went. 
And told of twenty years irrevocably spent." 

Each almanack in that series recalled events — some craped, some golden — and so was 
it with our letters of years gone by. Many from friends now busied with life's sterner employ- 
ments ; others from those who have adopted " a home across the waters ;" and not a few from 
Beaton, and Errington, and Chitty, and Payne, and others whose life's work is finished. 

Now, though we would not be gay, yet we have yielded to this train of thought, because 
we can add a record of those characteristics of life — merciful compensations. Many pens that 
enriched our earliest numbers still add value to those now current. Many pens that once were 
active for us in "the old country" still afford us aid — novel aid — from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and even the Isles of the Pacific ; and still more numerous year by year are the fresh 
pens ably employed to add value to our columns. 

When we laid down the last of the accumulated letters of bygone years we observed, " What 
kindly feeling pervades them all!" That sentence is now endorsed on each bundle; and when 
at the end of future years we have to assort a fresh accumulation of letters, we have no fear that 
the same sentence will not be appropriate, for all continue to be like spirited to those from 
which we give these two aj^racts : — 

" Canada West. — ^Your kind and genial letter gladdened the heart of myself and wife more than anything in 
the epistolary line ever received by us. Its thoroughly English tone and fraternal good wishes were particularly 
enjoyable, and, withal, very seasonable ; for on the day of its receipt I was rather downhearted after discovei-ing the 
fearfol havoc made by those pests, field mice, among our young trees. We should be indeed dull without the weekly 
gleams of sunshine brought by " our Journal ;" but the additional warmth produced by your note will long be 
maintained. 

" I trust that before long we may have the pleasure of shaking hands personally, although now we can do so 
across the water. The idea, too, that my little scrawl will please " Wilts hihe Rkctou " will, in our eyes, give 
increased value to his ever-welcome contributions. On the day of the anival of your letter another inspiriting event 
occurred in our establishment. Some days previously, while in the bush, as it is here termed, I discovered under 
the snow a small Hepatica, which I chopped out of its frozen surroundings and brought into the house, and after 
thawing it out, potted it. On tl;e day above named it opened the first blossom, and I can assure you it is as liighly 
prized as the first Orchid in a great establishment." 

The other extract, from a letter signed "A Poor Working Man," is as follows : — 

" The kindest thanks of myself and all my fellow working men are due to all those who have kindly interested 
themselves in promoting, by their writings in your Journal, the instruction and comfort of the worldng man. All 
honour to the noble band. May they live to write, and see the fruits of their labours in tlic improved condition, both 
moral and social, of the poor and often neglected sons and daughters of toil." 

Every reader will join with us in chorusing that gratifying, cheering wish. We retain the 
aid of that " noble band ;" therefore we renew our advance cheerily. Yet there must occur 
some oversights, so for our future volumes we will employ the words of the old herbalist Gerarde 
— "Accept them, loving countreymen, as tokens of our good will; and we trust that the best and 
well-minded wil not rashly condemne us, although some things have passed worthy reprehension." 
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^prSng, 15fl: lriui«fonnaUcjii of 
Qomb, rentQvlne: old «unibt 171; 
Fetiltt'^s new il1t6, itlDvei^ ITS; 
hybridisation, pluraltly of qoocns. 
1^; toDiUtSr " ManSffemeiit of,'" de- 
cayed sti>tik* frcatetit apiarr, IM; 
f^aaijratinir. kt^'prntt jti Drfi^n. 
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ipiary, 209 ; drfl'.'rtiun ufhivi-if, e^u- 
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jonsiT, auif;i;ff*»tnl t] riving, el<>T«s, 
e[i3pl^yiuj{ empty ei^mbs, Wood- 
bnry'B unicoD»D hivi?, f^i loul 
brood, qiK^enleBK, nnfcrtUe qT]e«*is, 
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at. 413 
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170. 188, SfW, 887. tOS. Sl7; food 
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and bocka, 918, ai'i; not batcHJn^. 
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inji, fpat.he|-«, SWj culotir of dart, 
t^A ; slie and symmetry of. r. tiam- 
bnrtfhk^ ^H: comb of. 306; poa 
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Bresatn. crooked, 80 
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BrlKblon Poultry SbQ w. 4M 
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58, 7h 
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431 
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manaflrin^nt, 74' atrni'ka for, BB ; 
culture!. 118, fJ£. 244k ^7fi, 2sa, Sfll ; list 
of, ny I itfuJiiuif^ Itil I j^#en Inrf for, 
IMt 31^; Mn. Bom bra Sn, Sll ; It) 
coniipnfatflrj'-bed, 210; nol flnwyjf- 
iiilf, tubs for, 518; for market, itran- 
mn rootn, 2i{4; select, 352; reinOT- 
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AuiJiL^d ftl^in, 1£<S ; ftmoa^t E'l'^iU'ilt-ti- 
droDK, li20; for wi atint^*', iSf^; 
nsLb^fia in, 372; caUnif tfufn, iiWit 
fuoileas, Q^S: ei^ira ehfll-Jcn, fj^\i 
pfi«cB for, 401 ; inatherA dlseaaed, 
4.1S 

Ca nn a^ , plax I \n (f , 848 

Cini3aifiin& — &t]p(.-t. Hi And Ptnki, 
Hupports for* 4^1 
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CaahnlroH ednliR, M 

Castle corymboia ctillimf Slid 

CAtaJofmes, 4 

Catarrh In foirlti*. 118 
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ft'^Ue^a I>ow$ima^i Wanfftwicxii 
233: ciLrinsL,80n, 410 

Cnuliflawer ^zaltaro, 9&1 

Cpdma deodarfl praning, 88 

Celery— winter protection for, S7 ; cnl- 
tore, Sftlt S4S 
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f98 
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Chimaropi seed aowtng , 74 
Cbeore. B*t, 0^313 
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their tbellt, 3&i; blistered, «»; 
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irooplnji, 4&S 
Chlmun'uitbtiA fT^Mtdiflonia from cat' 

Ungf , 14ft, 171 
Chltwlck. Tjieineles ti, 184 
Chtistmat trett, 13 
Cbryianthemnmi— new aail old, 100; 

(Pompobe) E)t. Michael. Tbe Oono- 

bni, a^d ^sdt^e Wildflro, ^11 ; cul- 
ture,. 870 
Cineritriad — cuTluTe, Ml; tndden 

de^th of, S4M; flagging, 25'2, IDD; 

dying luddenly, 3Tbf 
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3&i 
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In, 519 
Cochin -Chi net '-^ cock's combp 401 
White and Buff mixed, ac^: oook'i 

eyeu, 11^; cock, tall oi, IBS: para- 
lysed, 140 ; not laylncf , 173^ ^n* : b«a 
ataggErinifi yard Ao&r for White, 
804: le?ft wiLHcd.^ta 
Cockerell, CapL. reaJgnatlou ofj 180 
Coekroatbn, 180 
Cocksoombfi for Jul/, H 
Coeua-uut Abre reAiie wr the Qlnal- 

Cold— iiu tense, ^, 45, CS; minimnrn. 

K * and It* pii>ti«?(int^neea, 65^ l\Mt 

1», 147, Ifll, 1G3, 1T7. 19S 
CoUud VerscbnlTelti for bedding, SSI 
Columbanan Sock*ly» the City, ^ 
Combt— ffoflt-biltin, lift: Tarit;tie# of! 

lie ; of cock ble«din(Fi VH 
Competiiort, let them be fairly match- 
ed, liQ 
Coulferv at Baelntr Fork, S94 
CoUilfcra, Unf , fS 
Cotiwrralorr— beaUnjT and t^Tastlng, 

inn ; glass Tdi toutb, 1S4: pljwtt for, 

8E9 
ConTOlirulutmBurltiinlciti far on t^dg- 

ing, 110 : euUore, 169 
Cordjtline naBtraUp, !^ 
CTcirDSiflla dnne ftnwerijig, S8t 
Cotrea potliiig, BOO 
Colttiii — seed, 15; improTenji'nt of 

promotM by a knowlerljEO of the 

plant, 137 
Cotini Garden MsrbeL 13, K, 55. 71, 

0«,10fl, m. 151, 1^. 1^ l''B, 'i\^ SS8, 

2fil, artfi, SmS. .29P, SIS, 332, 317, SflS. 

880, Hlrr, 4 IN, 432, 4^3 
Cowft drop fin [f Rlti:'r ealvlnf^ 1S£ 
Cram p in c ock'a f* et, 438 
Cratrt'^tii oxvgeanlha, new double, 410 
Creaws , producUon of, 171 
Ctotc t cpors, 384 ; head sJioolod, 40 ; 

ff iitben mirsed, 403 
CTiniiHno and its conseaipaef^B. Ml 
CrocTiies — fill lore of j-plltiw, ft&3; 

bs]lbs,tiiOTin!f,lS3 ; eleTim Tdricti«B, 

*^^ * „irt 

Crnquot-flrnnDd* retnrllng, BlO 

rroas-br^tdio]? fowl*. 116 

Cross br^d of fnwla, m 

Crmonsj noil for, 3K1 , ^ ^ ,^ 

Crrnlal Palftpn, 47 s Blid Shaw, 137 ; 
Show.iS8t674 ,* , , 

Cneombere— not tettlnf^, 13 ; Ifljinrrt, 
B6, IMi S2B; planlin« oat, IW; ^m 
trellli> f topping, rocoa^nat r|i>rQ*o 
for, 194: iTcldiniT fsilttrea. JfiS; for 
coolcflllnre, C54 ; in pots, Sfl;i 1 eon- 
lifiiioua Hap ply of. 590; with Mn«h- 
rooms. 901 ; biUprnflss in, 311 ; 
m-oviai? on ridpea, alS ; notsw-eiiing 
thf-ir fmit, 347; enUar«, 119,^ P<>t< 
rnilnrt. 3TS. 381: fulled, In^eetB Jn 
f^zne, asti: on tid^eSi di»eaw*4J3; 
lTainlnff,45a 



Tiii 



INDXZ. 



Vermlo, IKl 

TUivS— ousr^fiv 9Sr 4A, ffi; uad boMi^n, 
7, *4, 14'i, iOC. BTi. lf2T. KM?: r^oti in 

coinptLitir l^l potntltlii&if bukr to, 4:i; 
Ftilrniir and fluy for, 74? forcioj^, 
74. 1(^4 ; Rliiii'k AHcitJiU]. CTmRliijr, 98: 
pTunln^, 04; bonlcTi, cth^'b in, ^; 
eoTorin^ for, i>S. 4.Vt: chftro'^ul for, 
151; pl^itinfT. 110, nnn* jsro^itfp tif; 
3ii B Tintrr, 111; cuUun.', U" ; i*[oj). 

OHh lA? ; fi^DiiYalin^ nXA^. lE)^ ; pninlDg 
oM, 1913 ; wllb tcrmtsfil ihoata kiHod, 
ilfi: bre&kbfr wonklv^ ^17: intaoT- 
In^ Bhof Ifl, 2lT ', waVrnnnTiltT : leaves 
btvirnHt SlF ; Ht ^ecnhouinj bitclt, 
SMj lpii?<M tcnt'ipd, di&im(i*>!i, 151: 
Atria] Kiotn nf, ^j&S t trKinln^, Mw^^tAC 
ir^iLlt, ii(i6'^ UDpi*iDd,u<3tiT^p 3C(t :^ train* 
hm, 3^} ; npcnlTiE? wood pmaatarolf, 
•01 ; mSldow, l^i, M4 \ bofdrn, In* 
«idf, SlO; k'Avps comifntt'ffd, SU; 
Utcriotf* l£S; toxWIretDlnf; hord^^n, 
tSi^ frmtful at end of cmcbes^ SSQ; 



teniperntiirfl for IFutaftt of Al^nrjili- 
dria, ?43; Isnpcl: on, S07 ; nnhjaUhv, 

liH'n-d^r, B'Siji; fi^alifiiJ bei>opi!nif nn- 
jrciitful, lH>ii; tlirit>K «iri Iptivrii^ 414; 
li'avi^ii KcorchMl^ 414; Mu"C?^l Hqin- 
linrgb. Ill iCHlcwed, 4^ ; bordtrff. wire- 
AromiA in, 414 ; iiio of m aiaT.nA ^mt- 
niiU', 411^; liboirtff mLIdewcHlj mud 



Vltipn"-(lMiHjii?» 64; r^tpffi for. 113; 
lnjitiiijE- ](»; roof nnplc^ 10t>t Tr-ntl- 
laLiMj?, 17& ; arafiiid. 176, ail ; triAUTiir, 



Sli; KRiHi^t, SdOi Art inilde, nm; 
cvlladric or tower, 40*ir 
YiaJA ci^muto, ATI, 3d!>,444, 4,^ ; »TJiiir 
ill boa.i, IM t torn eecd^ 394 ; p Uai- 

VipliftM— Ne«i*oUtJin» fURiiii^rcmfiit of, 
*'^f. iSi; effcclfi ofthj^ir pftrfmne, 343; 
Cxar* cuJlttrr, ROO ^ in poi6» D^l 

Yultore bocldft, IM 



Walks— ooxoiSTB, 8S ; loosb oiuvkl, 



18^ ; managing, 881 ; ■nbdnlng we«da 
on. 480 
Wall treei— pruning old. 110 ; bordan, 

Walnnta, renorating old. 17S 

WalHEll Poultry Show, 14, 96 

Waratali,448 

Waraeeirics. J. R. Ton R., death of; 181 

Wart under hen's eje, 40 

Water Lilies in a rase, culture, S 

Water containing iron, 816 

Watering, 9S. Hi ; seedlings, 899 

Weeds on walka,to dastro7,88B,884; 
burning, 847 

Week, work for. 11. 89, 51, 71, 90, 106^ 
181. 148, 165. 181, 196, 818, 880, 849. 888, 
880. 897, 818. 880, 8ii» 861, 877. 886. 411, 
489. 449 : dolnffs of last, 18. MTn, 78, 
91. 107. 181. 149. 166, 168, 197, 814. 881, 
SSO, 8S4, S8L 898. 818, 881, 845, 86S» 
878, 896. 418, 480, 450 

Wrlllngtcmia gigantea from cuttings, 
168 

Wentworth Poultnr Show, 86 

West, out in the. 91 9 

Whar.'edale Poultry Show, 887 



Wheai, afiOQted, for fowls, 904 
WhitehaTen Poultry Show, 68; the 

disqualifieation at, 76 
Wig ton Poultry Shew, 869 
Wtuows and Osiers. 78 
Winter's offects at Messrs. iTery^ 

840 
Wirew«nms, 847; destroying. 888; in 

YIne bonier. 488 
Woodhridge Poultry Show, 850, 867 
WoodUee-desiroyfag,a61,48S; eatins 

fruit, 414 
Woodseat, 416 
Worms, dastroylng, 410 



TfWI— KAJTAOtMO IsxfH, S16; tAAir»> 

nuOTiwo, 888 
Yueoa leavet drooping, 199 



ZAXIX XLLDTZOA COLTUKX, 801 _ 

Zea japimlea foliis albo^ttatta, 861 
Ziao Itowervota, 888 



WOODCUTS. 



PAOX 

BairiMton HaU, flower garden ^ 10 

Bee-hires, Pettiii's moTeaUe oomb, and bar-frame 173 

Flower-garden Flans 10, 498 

Frait-tree borders, formation of 60, 61 

Hoe, Bci^e' : V 860 

Ice-hoose 106 

Ladder, American : 848 

Paris Universal ExhibiUon, horticnitnral department 828 

Pear, Hnyshe's Prince Consort 80 

„ „ Prince of Wales 86 

„ „ Princess of Wales 80 

„ „ Victoria 88 

„ Fan training SOO 



V tt 



PAGB 

Pear, Fan training, modiflcation of 888 

„ Horizontal training 70, 71 

„ Oblique Cordon 417 

„ Pyramid training 448, 447 

„ Upright training 898 

Pooltry-hooses, portable ^,\ 860,888,416 

Roses, exhibition stand for ; i.v.":. 189 

Strawberry crinoline v. (BIO 

Training, Double Lateral Cordon 91S 

„ Peartrees ....'. 70,71,896,4416,447 

Vinery, Oronnd ' 819 

Woodseat, Flower Oarden at 488 
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HMilh 


Week. 


JANU^A-RT 1-7. 18«7. 


.A^ua9S Tamnmtiire 


Bain in 

last 
897ak^ 


mSn,. 


Son 

. -Bets, 


Moen 
Bises. 


Moon 

-Sets,. 


Meoo^ 

Ago. 


Clook 

before 

San. 


TeaKi 




Tu 

W 

Tb 

F 

8 

Suit 

M 


CntcTTiioiuoir. 

Oxalis sangolnea. 

Bpiphaky. Twelfth Day. 
ftttoeponimtoUra. 


49^ 

48.0 
42.6 
41.8 
41.0 
41.6 


£9.6 
8a6 
81.8 

8ao 

28.8 
26.6 


Meaii. 
87.1 
85.9 
86.8 
86.9 
85.9 
84.9 
86.1 


16 
19 
16 
14 
18 
14 


m. h. 
9if8 
9 8 
8 8 
8 8 
8 8 
8 8 
7 8 


m. h. 
59af8 

4 

1 4 

2 4 
8 4 
6 4 
6 4 


m. h. 
88af8 
88 4 
80 5 
24 9 
12 7 
66 7 
82 8 


m. h. 
28afl 
66 1 
88 2 
17 8 

7 4 

8 5 
8 6 


Dgs. 

26 

27 
28 
29 


?-4- 

4 12 

4 40 
6 8 
6 85 
6 2 
6 28 


1 ' 
2 


From ob0«rfation» ii^ea new LondoB dmliiff iha Ifttt forty ymn, Um wvam^e day teiiip«ratan of the weak is 42^; and its TilgM 
t«mpentare 99^9°. The greatest faaat was 67", on the 8rd, 1860 ; and the lowest oold 4% on Um Snd, 1864. The greatest faU of rain was , 
. Oj661inoh. N^.— The Calendar oontainS the names of plants flowering in the greenhouse. 



THE PAMPAS GRABS. 




T is sffinewhdt romarkftble 
tlmt BO little has been said 
about this very beantifal 
phintt wHch at tlie pres^jnt 
time allows it.^elf so con- 
spicuooslj in most sitaa- 
tions in the south of England. Is it thought not to be 
hardy enou^ to withstand severe winters, or has the 
novelty which it possessed when it was firirt introduced 
died away? Its beauty cannot be said to have done so, 
for nothing can be really more attractive than some of the 
specimens on which upwards of a hundred plumy spikes 
testify to ihe profnseness of its hlooming, wlule its grace- 
fdlness as a plant entitles it to a place where its blooming 
is even more uncertain than in 8(»ne favonred localities. 
Certain it is that the Pampas Grass in less grown than it 
ought to be. Many places o£ considerable size contain only 
a single specimen. As it is not over-nice in regard to situa- 
tion it is deserving of being planted more largely than it has 
been. Except in one or two cases it has not as yet perfected 
seeds in this country, and therefore, as it does not naturally 
increase itself here by selfisown seeds, suckers, or layers, it 
must be propagated by other means. Fortunately these 
means are not difficult, and if there were a demand, young 
plants could be had in any quantity. I will now offer a few 
notes on the culture of this most beautifdl of all autumn- 
flowering plants. 

However objectionable some situations may be to the 
plant, certainly the character of the soil makes little dif- 
ference to it. I have seen it thriving well on a dry rocky 
hill, and equally at home by the side of a pond or ditch ; 
and the description of s(nl seeme, indeed, to have less effect 
than the presence or absence of moisture, for I have seen 
it flowering in the greatest perfection on the black peaty 
soils of Bagshot, and here a plant is doing pretty well on 
the stiffest of clays. I think that it always requires sun- 
shine to do well, and very probably it will succeed best 
where there is sufficient moisture without stagnation, for 
the best plant which I ever nsaw was growing by the side of 
a piece of ornamental water in the garden of J. Holling- 
worth, Esq., near Maidstone. This plant about three 
years ago had upwards of 120 spikes of bloom upon it, and 
I believe that number has since been much exceeded. The 
soil rested on Kentish rag, or what in other places would 
be called limestone, Other plants at the same place, grow- 
ing in various positions, were also flowering well ; but I 
be&eve that the whole had the advantage of sunshine at 
. all tunes. # 

Free-blooming as the Pampas Grass is, there are times 
when its non-flowering is difficult to account for. Many [ 
years ago I planted one out in a dell amongst shrubs, the j 
V 0, 801.— Vol. XII., Mkw Sxbxss, 



situation was moist rather than dry, and the plant greW and 
flowered for a few years, and I believe was amongst the 
fir^t that did flower out of doors; each succeeding year 
added to the number of its spikes until in the bright warm 
summer of 1859 there was a blank — ^no flower, although 
the plant grew as fast as before, and seemed all right. 
Unwilling to remove a plant that was favourably situated, 
it remained throughout the next year, during which compa- 
ratively few plants of this species flowered, a circumstanee 
whidi seemed attributable to the dull wet character of the 
summer. The severe winter which followed killed many 
plants of Pampas Grass in different parts of the country, 
and did not leave this one entirely unscathed ; its non- 
flowering in 1861 was therefore excused. The plant re- 
covering its former vigour, half a dozen blooms were pro- 
duced in 1862, which, being less than it had furnished in 
1858, was anything but cheering ; and in 1863 and 1864 it 
was altogether destitute of flowers. This, of course, led to 
the plant being condemned, and having been taken up in 
the spring of 1865 it was divided into a number of small 
plants, some of which promise to do well, one or two being 
in flower at the present time. Now, how is the plant's 
not flowering in seasons, when otJier specimens did ck> 
to be' accounted for? The situation, I have no doubt, 
exerted a considerable influence, for some trees and shrubs 
grew up and partially shaded the plant, and though it 
continued to grow no flower-stems were produced. In 
some situations a greater number of flower-spikes wiU 
be found on a plant of a given size than on another 
differently placed. We have here one or two specimens 
which seem as large as tiiat referred to as having had up- 
wards of 120 spikes of bloom upon it, yet we have never at 
this place reached half that number. The plants here are 
mostly growing on a dry stony soil. I believe the Pampas 
Grass suffers much from the roots of trees encroaching on 
it, and possibly this assisted the other cause in preventing 
the specimen in question flowering. It is certain that the 
Pampas Grass prefers being alone to contending wiUi 
other plants for the occupation of an allotted space of 
ground ; and it is equally true that it looks best when in 
such a position, for few plants can equal and still fewer 
excel it for symmetry of growth and a uuiformly good 
appearance on all sides ; it therefore deserves an open 
position, so as to exhibit its beauties to tlie greatest ad- 
vantage. 

Independently of its dislike to shade, or rather conten- 
tion with other plants for support from the ground which 
it occupies, I believe that the Pampas Grass flowers more 
or less freely according to the varieties that are grown; 
for there are certainly different shades of colour, and pos- 
sibly some varieties may be earlier than others. A some- 
what dark- coloured one is often regarded as the earliest, 
though it is by no means the prettiest ; the narrow-leaved 
plants also often furnish bloom earlier than the broad- 
leaved — that is, small plants begin to flower sooner ; this 
is a consideration, for at best the Pampas Grass is net 
the quickest of plants to come into blooming, and some 
have to wait three or four years ere they have any bloom 
worth mentioning. Neither is it the best in the world to 
No. 9Sr.— Vol. XXXVn., Old Sxaxzs. 
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^Kte, for it somefciineB happens that a stodky-looUiig 
1 tiiai appean to invite being polled into twenty pieees, 
•mUBtk a little root attached to each, will be found not to yield 
VMM than three or four phmts a few months afterwards. 
Una, of oonrse, is where they are left to take oare of them- 
atlfeB; nursing in a proper propagating-honse or ground will 
iwmany oases insure as many plants as offsets. The Pampas 
Cbasa is also not one of the easiest of plants to transplant ; 
hmtB arise with it quite as often as with evergreen uimbs, 
jaft the latter drawbacks are trifling, and- ought not to prevent 
a more extensive cultivation of this charming autumn flower, 
iriueh deserves a place wherever there is a ehaace of its flower- 
m§; and even in places where this is unoertain an isolated 
flkDt or two on sites judiciouslv chosen give a sort of tropical 
aipeet to the spot not afforded by anything else. It would, 
Wa e ver, be weU if the farthest position northward at which 
Ibe plant flowers were made known through the pages of this 
Jdnnial, so that intending planters might know how to base 
Iheir expectations. I believe the plant is much affected by 
the impurities of large cities, and is therefore not adapted 
far the London squares, but of this I am not sufficientty in- 
ftmied. 

It has often been a matter of regret that this plant does not 
flDwar earlier, and a sunmier substitute for it has been sue- 
gwteil in the shape of Arundo conspicna, a pretty graoefiu- 
fmwing plant, but the paucity of the flowering spikes and their 
amaUness, although borne on stalks as long as that of the 
Sanpas Grass, renders it only a poor substitute; other kinds, 
kowever, may prove more suitable, and even earlier-flowering 
tadeties of the Pampas Grass may in time be obtained. As it 
m, there seem to exist variations in the times of flowering as 
iron as in the colour and formation of the spike. This is 
man interesting than if there were no variety, and affords 
another reason for a more extensive cultivation of the plant. 

— J. BOBSON. 



NOTES OF AND ABOUT ROSES. 

1. Imfobtation fsom Fbamob.-— I have road with satisfaction 
*e protest, at page 404, against the wholesale importation of 
new Boses which are annually sent from Fiance to tempt the 
Miwacy, and deceive even the most practised ro8arians..< Long 
Wfore the publication of the article above alluded to, I have 
had it in mind to again direct attention to this subject, with 
the view of ascertaining whether it is possible to find some ex- 
pedient for mitigating the plague yearly inflicted on the 
Kose-growing and Bose-loving public. At present there are 
irnt few signs of any abatement of the evil, for evil it assuredly 
sr in many respects. It is a severe tax upon our patience ; not 
mueh less so upon our purse, upon our credulity, upon our 
tone ; for it is a waste of time in propagating a large number 
af kinds " to prove " them to be worthless, and therefore a waste 
el material on account of a useless application of it. I am 
aware that these expressions will not be deemed *^ orthodox " 
by some of our more enthusiastic Bose friends, but it is 
seeessaiy to speak out, and that, too, without reserve. 

If a really good Bose makes its appearance, it matters not 
whence it comes, we welcome it, and accept it with due 
honour and delight ; but so often do we have to £^ean it out 
amidst a host of worthless or indifferent companions, that 
"ttie task becomes dispiriting, and we begin to regard with 
Jttspicion every new-comer. It is not simply good Boses that 
we ekould seek for out of the new announcements, but better 
enee — that is, such as show some marked improvement or new 
feature in advance of kinds we already possess, particularly as 
regards form, colour, and size, pombined with healthy habit 
and constitution. 

I believe that the majority of our nurserymen with whom 
the cultivation of Boses is one of the most important subjects 
af their business, regard, not simply with dislike, but with 
aversion, the thankless task of propagating so many new kinds 
annually, when experience has shown that only a few, a very 
lirw, will remain sufficiently long in favcnr to be both profitable 
and useful. Yarious remarks inserted in their catalogues 
•eem to intimate this feeling rather strongly, still more so the 
number of names yearly expunged from their lists, previously 
inserted because they were new. That " Index Expurga- 
tarius " of Roses, issued from Sawbridgeworth, though some- 
what too rigorous to please most of us, is a notable advance 
in the right direction, and a severe but telling evidence on 
the part of the veteran horticulturist whose name it bears: 
!the impatience of the numerous Bose amateurs to possess 



and try novelties is, doubtless, the great eaaae of the demand 
being supplied, and while the demand oontmneB theanpply 
will be sue to.foUow. I do not propose, however, to disenas 
this matter further than stating my belief that if purdhaaers 
would only wait a sufficient time, for the truth would be sure to 
oome out, propagators would be relieved from a ^eat burden, 
and the time, labour, and expense of increasing inferior 
Boses would be more economically applied, and more. profitably 
too, by a more cautious and restricted selection froni the host 
of new seedlings every year produced in France. I antieipate, 
therefore, no detriment to the interests of the growera who 
import them, but, on the contrary, much prevailing dissatis- 
faction would be removed ; greater oonfidence and incr e a se d de- 
mand for what is really good would be substituted. 

More convincing than any argument will be the statement of 
a few simple facts relating to the actual number of Boses raised 
in France ^ving several consecutive vears ; a comparison of 
the total number with the actual number of the same period 
at present in the best trade catalogues will show very 
pointedly the extent to which this annual importation is at- 
tempted or actually carried on. By the Boses of any par- 
ticular year is meant those sent out by our own nurserymen 
m the spring of that year, and, therefore, first known to us in 
the course of the season following, although announced by the 
French growers in the autumn previous. As we know at 
present but little of the past year's Boses, and ahnost nothing, 
except by name, of the batch recently published in these 
pages, no mention is made of any of them in the lists about 
to follow, nor are they induded in any of the numbers about 
to be given. I therefore select the five years preceding last 
year— that is, from 1861 to 1865 inclusive. 

The number of new Boses sent out during that period stands 
as follows : — 

1861 lan IMS 1864 1886 

HyMd PerpetiulB 81 68 97 48 00 

Bourbon 8 8 4 6 7 

Teas 8 6 4 8 2 

OtherUnds 8 4 6 16 

Total 40 66 IT 68 88 

InSU8S6. 

If this number is not strictly accurate, the defect aciaes trom 
the circumstance of M. Engine Yerdier publislring his an- 
nouncements sometimes on a separate sheet. In one instance 
(1862), I have lost or mislaid this sheet ; the total, therefore, 
is deficient by the number of Boses sent out by M. Eug^e 
Yerdier in that year — ^probably six or eight. 

The number of new French Boses annually announced in 
the catalogues of our principal growers varies, of course, 
according to the number sent out in France. In the Ays 
years 1861-5 the numbers varied from about thirty-five to 
forty-eight ; the actual number introduced during the whole 
period, therefore, scarcely exceeded two hundred, leaving 
about one hundred and thirty that have probably never been 
introduced into this country. In some of the best catalogues 
not more than (me hundred of these two hundred are now in- 
serted, in several less than one hundred, and in one above 
alluded to I do not think there are fifty. In Mr. Baddyffe's 
list of the best Boses at page 202, there are but twenty-five 
that belong to this period. 

During the same five years there were about a dozen 
English seedlings and Boses sent out by our own growers, 
five of these are in Mr. Badclyffe*s list, and some of the 
others are still regarded with favour. 

These facts speak for themselves. 

2. Who Baised Oub Best Bosks. — I quite agree with " D., 
Dealt" that before attempting to estimate the merits of a new 
and unknown Bose from the character and description given of 
it by the raiser, it is some help to our estimation to know the 
name of the raiser (especially in the case of French Boses), 
that we may judge from his antecedents what amount Of confi- 
dence may be placed in his announcements. Our own nursery- 
men, as a rule, do not affix the names of the raisers of French 
Boses published in their catalogues, unless for some distinc- 
tive purpose, as in the case where the same name has been 
given to two different varieties, which has more than once 
occurred ; thus we have had Souvenir de Comte Cavour (Mar- 
gottin), and another of the same name by Bobert et Moreau, 
also Mar6chal Souchet (Bamaizin), and another by Guillot file, 
and the name of tiie raiser is added no longer than while 
both kinds are retained in the catalogue. In the first instance, 
Bobert et Moreau's Souvenir de Comte Cavour was dismissed 
the second or third season after its appearance, while Mar- 
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gottm'8 rftnks among the best Bosei in onltiYation, although 
Maigottin*s name Ib no longer affixed to it. In the 'aeeond iH- 
Btsnoe, some gtowea retain Damauin'd Mar6ohal Sonohet and 
r^eot the other, while some prefer that of Goillot fils. It is 
tme that not mooh confusion is likely to arise in this ease, as 
neither of them wiU now become popular, not even occnpying 
a seeond rank. 

The names of the raisers of our best Boses are searcely 
known among cnltiTators in connection with particular flowers, 
and not always remembered by the most distingoished 
rosarians. It will, therefore, not be nninteresting to recapitu- 
late some of the best Boses mat appeared duing the five ^ears 
I have selected, in connection with the names of the raisers. 
It will serve to remind tiie reader to whom we are indebted 
for them, and to judge from these data what amonnt of credence 
may be placed in the annomiioements recently ntiblished, and 
ably commented on by '* D., PeaZ," bat which it must take at 
least two seasons to prove. 

I take for my basis the list given by Mr. Baddyffe, or, more 
correctly, those of that list that were introduced during the 
peHod ; there are twenty-five, exclusive of English Boses. To 
these I add others, not of equal merit, but so good and 
generally approved that fh^ will continue in favour tiU sur- 
passed by others of a similar character. I may be pardoned 
for alludmg here to a former article, my statements in it hav- 
ing been misunderstood by the correspondents who followed 
on the same subject. In giving a list of the best Boses of 1865 
it seems to have been inferred that I had put them down as 
being the best Boses, whereas it was only intended to point out 
whicO^ were the best of that particular year. 

There is a difference of opinion regarding four in Mr. Bad- 
c]yffe*s list— viz.. Due de Cases, General Washington, SoBur 
des Anges, and Frofesseur Koch. The first, though unsur- 
passed in its colour and size, opens badly, and too frequently 
yields a large proportion of imperfect flowers' to only one good 
one. If it were constant, and as fine as Mr. Baddyffe grew it 
at Bushton, its place in the first rank would be indisputable. 
The fault of not expanding is still more applicable to General 
Washington, which rarely produces a perfect flower. Sceur des 
Anges is partly objectionable from the same cause, as well as 
inoonstanoy in colour, which probably arises from its being a 
sport. Profsssenr Koch is worthless heH, but as Mr. Baddyffe 
is confirmed by Mr. W. Paul and Mr. Bivers, the anthority for 
giving it a first place is too strong to controvert. 

With the above qualification I submit a list of the best Boses 
sent from France during the five years 1861-5, with the names 
of the raisers. 

BUOiHE VXBDIBB. 



Madame Charles Wood 
Ptofessenr Koch 
George Frlnee 
Madame Viotor Verdier 
Prince Camille de Rohan 
Madame CalUat 
Joseph Flala 



I>r. Andrr 
Roahton Radolyffe 
Madame Yenenalfelt 
Leopold Premier 
Alpaide de Botalier 
Mar6efaal Niel 



The foregoing list shows that we are indebted to M. Engine 
Yerdier for several of our best Boses, notwithstanding the 
severe censure that has been occasionally passed upon him on 
aeoount of the great number he sends out annually. That he 
does this to a fault cannot be denied, and it would be well if 
he withheld the inferior kinds. I am not quite certain if I am 
correct in assigning Leopold I. and Alpaide de Botalier to him, 
having mislaid or lost his list for the years in which these 
Boses were sent out. Mar^chal Niel was raised by an amateur 
named Pradd, but mig en eommerce by M. Eugene Verdier. 

CHARUSS VEBDIBB. 

IhicheBae de Gavins Vloomio Vigler 

Madame W. Pad Francois Laoharme 

The first two are very properly in Mr. Baddyffe's list. The 
last is a superb Boss, but of weak growth. 



Charles Lefebrre 
Alfred de Boogemont 
Baron A. de Rothaehild 



XavierOlibo 

Madame Charles Verdier 



To Laehanne belongs the honour of raising the best crimson 
Bose known. The last two, I am inclined to think, require 
further trial. 

MABOOTTIR. 

Soovenir de Comio Cavomr Jean Qonjon 

MdDe. Amdlie Halphen Rev. H. Dombrain 

Charies Margottin Loniee Margottin 

Koe. 8 and 4 have been proved here to be well worthy of a 
ftaee in the Bose garden, though somewhat too rough for ex- 



hibition purposes. 5 and 6 are Bourbons not yet surpiassei is 
thd^ daas for colour and form. 



Dnc de Wellington 
Leopold HanSbnrg 



GBiNOBB. 
General Waahlnffton 
Maoriee Bemardm 
Bazonne PeUetan de KhikeHn 

2, 4, and 5 are the best. 

GUHJiOT FILS. 
Engtee Verdier Abbe Berlese 

No. 1 is distinct and good. 

OONOD. 
Madame Morean Achille Oonod CeUne Gtmod 

No. 8 is a very pretty Bourbon of satiny rose colour* 
BligMriMmrrad petals. 



OOEB. 



Belle Normande 



. LECX)]CPTE. 
Mar^ohal Vaillant 
One of the best and certainly one of the most PerpetualBMM 
known. I have had blooms of it in all weathers, from tbi «ii 
of May to the middle of December, in the past season. 

TOUVAIS. 
Dno de Cazes Francois Lonvat 

Semlramis Julie Daran 

The last two must give place to many better in Ihu (njailil 
crimson class. 

BAXAIZZN. 
Alphonae Damaiain 
Of perfect form and colour, but hardly strong enou|^ Ift 
constitution. 

POBTBMEB ST FILS. 

PiflVreNotting Charles Wood Jean BosenkraalU 

LIABAUD. 

Clemence Joigneau Mons. Boncenne Madame de Canwlwt 
The third was one of the best, if not the best Pose shown ill 
the National Show at* Kensington last summer ; it was in lb. 
Cant's box. Like too many other fine Boses, as Fn r tad b, 
Vidot, and Mdlle. Bonnaire, it is reported to be not sufflcJew^y 
vigorous to be a first-dass kind. 

liBVBQUB BT FILS. 
Duo de Rohan Elise Vilmorln Madame Derreox DonvOM 
All of these are surpassed by others of similar colour. Vccl 
is in Mr. Badclyffe's list. No. 3 is very good. 

JAMAIN. 
Madame Boutin Margaeiite de 8t AmaaA 

Both first-rate. No. 2 is probably the best light Bjkalk 
Perpetual in cultivation. 

By stretching my leniency to its utmost, I can find but Mg- 
seven out of tl^e hundred and thirty sent out during the liva 
years 1861-5 that I consider at present to be worth cultivatioB. 
To the rosarian it will be evident that many of these must ht 
dismissed before long. — Adolphus H. Kbmt. 
(To be oontinned.) 



THE GREAT SHOWS OF 1867. 
While taking note of the dates fixed by the various f 
for holding their great f^tes for 1867, I have been sonyia 
observe that. the National E:diibition at Manchester and lbs 
five-days Show of ti^e Boyal Horticultural Society of LondoK 
are appointed so that it is impossible for the same exhibitocs 
to attend both Shows. I think this is much to be regrettel. 
as no doubt the object of both Societies is to collect into one 
focus as much of the horticultural and fioricultural skill of Use 
country as possible, and, of course, by so doing, thev deeerva 
the liberal support of the public. In those respects the one la 
sure to interfere with the other. Of course the Boyal Horti- 
oultural Society has a right to be looked upon as the piemiaE 
Sodefy, but as the Manchester folks had advertised uie date 
of their week's Show long before the Boyal Horticultural SocMar 
gave notice of theirs, would it not be a graceful act to Jf9 
some deference to that which had eveiy prospect of affovinac 
the toiling thousands of the great emporium of trade sndia 
feast of beauty as they never saw before ? As one who haa aot 
the slightest personal interest in either f6te, I think it a i 
great pity that some arrangement could not be made by 
the two great Shows should be made available to all 
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bitors, and donbtlesB there are taoh, who vish ko aitead bo4ii 
gatherings. 

It iB a pleasing thing to see these Societies profiting hj the 
example set by the International Horticnltnral ExhiJbiiion of 
1866, and determining to keep their Idtee open lor nearly a 
week; thus, by vazying the price of admi«i<m. on Tanbiu 
days, afFording an opportunity to the millions to pay plea- 
sant court to Flora and Pomona. It is now a recognised iaot 
ihat if shows are to pay and societies to exist, the basis of 
iheir constitution must be widened in the matter of admission, 
80 that the general public can hare an opportunity of seeing 
the gorgeous flowers and fruits brought together on sueh oooa- 
sioDfl; and I think that this, the first great attempt of " Cot- 
tonopolis,'* with its tolling thousands, should have aa little 
opposition as possible.— D. Thomson. 

P.S.— In the adyertisement of the five-days Show of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society, which appeared in the last Num- 
ber, you haye printed July for June. 

[The dates glyen were those sent to as. A cozreeted adyer* 
iisement appears this week.] 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Wbbkly Show, December 22iMf.— Mr. Wm. Bartlett, ShafteBbmy 
Soad, Hamxnenmith, was awarded a first prize for a eoUeotioii of 
Primnlas, &c. Mr. B. Brown, gazdeaer to R. H. Wyatt, Esq., 
Wandsworth Lod^, Unper Tooting, had also a first prize for a col- 
leotien of flowenns plants. A collection of plants consisting of 
Caibellias, Hyacinths, Primnlas, Tulips, and Heaths, was exhibited 
from the Society's Garden, Chiswick. Mr. B. Brown, gardener to 
B. H. Wyatt, Esq., obtained a first prize for a collection of fmit ; 
and Mr. T. Neale, gardcMr toB. A. Cartwiight, EBq.,Bdgeott Honse, 
Banboiy, was awarded an extra prize for a Smooth-leaved Cayenne 
Pine Apple. 

DeeSnber^M. — On this occasion an extra prize was awarded io 
Ms) W. Bartlett, ^^laftasbniy Boad, Hammenmitk, for a ooUeetioA of 
fioweiiDg plants ; and a eoUection of Cinenuriae, Hesthst MigaoaeMe, 
jSsc.f fnuB the Society's garden, Chiswiok, completed the exhibition. 



of the Biitiflh pnUio. I haye alwaya beMfioideclbyChe i 
andnot by tha names of persons or things. I haye ** The Lady," 
strong plants, on trial. It will grstlfy me mveh if I be able to 
speak iayonzably of her« Mr. Tnmar says Dr. Hogg is flrs^ 
rate^— W. F. BADCLxm, OUfwd FiUpaibM. 



MARKET STRAWBERRIES. 

Onx word more, and I haye done with this subjeet. I do 
not recede from my original list. The yarieties I named are 
all sure and great croppers. It is pleasing to me to find that 
'* £cii4A " adopts these sorts named by me in my two last com- 
munications : Empress Eugenie, Frogmore Late Pine, Mar- 
guerite, Sir J. Paxton, and Wonderful. Patrick's Seedling is 
a good cropper, and a good Strawbeny. With regard to the 
others, British Queen is not to be depended on. Amateurs, 
eyen, are hereabouts giying it up. Cornucopia was raised by 
the late Mr. Nicholson. I do not know it. Ck)mte de Zans, 
Alice Nicholson, and another Strawberry, were kindly sent to 
me by Mrs. Nicholson this spring in an enyelope ; but they 
were so much dried, that, though carefully potted, they died. 
Jja Constante is a wonderfully good Strawberry, handsome, 
leyel, beautifully formed, of distinct and delicious flavour, 
suited to strong land and a northern aspect. It is a great 
cropper, and would be an admirable maricet sort were it not 
apt to bum in hot seasons in some lands, and slow to reproduce 
its plants. It is of the same tufted formation as Bivers's 
Eliza. Mr. W. Prince, of Flushing, says, *• it bums consider- 
ably, and. is a poor cropper I " I agree to the former, not to 
the latter. Myatt's Eleanor is a noble wedge-coned Strawberry, 
hut a fitful cropper. It is entirely superseded (also Elton Pine, 
a very good market sort), by the four late Strawberries, Won- 
derful, Cockscomb, Dr. Hogg, and Frogmore Late Pine. They 
are hardy, sure setters, great croppers, mostly large fruit, and 
more or less Queen-flavoured. 

As Wonderful and Frogmore Late Pine seem to be agreed 
upon, let me induce market gardeners to try Dr. Hogg and 
Cockscomb. These four will distance British Queen and Caro- 
lina Superba. If flavour is not a matter of great consequence, 
Cremone's. Perpetual, Hooper's Seedling, and Ananas Lecoq 
would do. 

I agree with *♦ Ecila " that it is desirable that market gar- 
deners and gentlemen's gardeners should relate their experi- 
ence* I shall in due time be found to be right. I am no 
puffer, and will be no party to appraising commodities, no 
matter bj whom they are raised or sent to me, to the deception 



PLANTING PEAR TREES. 

Mt principal motlye for writing is to state my objections to 
the practice which Mr. Abbey recommends. " Holes 9 feet 
square (see second column, page 460), should be dug, and of 
such a depth that the stem will not only be as deep in the soil 
as it was before, but so that the union of the stock and scion 
will be covered to the depth of 3 inches." 

No hole in any cultivated garden need be more than from 
8 to 4 feet in diameter and 20 inches deep, and the covering of 
the junction of the bud or graft with the stock, as fully pointed 
out in your columns last spring, pages 180, 198, leads to injurious 
consequences, for besides pla^g the tree by far too deeply in 
the soil, it induces the putting forth of roots from the graft, 
by whidi the effect of the Quince stock in giving fertility is 
destroyed. Here, where there are more Pear trees old and 
young on Quince stocks than in any other garden in Europe, 
great care is taken every spring when the ground has been 
slightly dug to bury the weeds, which in seasons Hke this we 
are reluctantly compelled to do, for digging among bearing trees 
should be avoided. Great care is taken to withdraw all loose 
earth from the base of the tree, so as to leave a space of about 
an inch between the swollen junction of the gnft with the 
stock and the surface of the ground. This mode of culture has 
been followed here with Pear trees on Quince stocks twenty to 
twenty-five years old, and is the only sound method of 
culture. 

In planting, I may add a word of advice. Before the tree is 
placed in the hole throw in some loose earth in the form of a 
mound in the centre of it, tread it gently, and on this place 
the tree ; no sinking will then take pl&oe, so as in wet soils to 
have the roots in a basin of water.— T. B. 



CATALOGUES. 



WilTH regard to the subject entered upon by your correspon- 
dent, " MoNTicoLA," I may observe, that terrible as is the 
cattle plague, the catalogue plague is in some respects worse. 
Thoug^ the symptoms are different in the two, they are eqmally 
conti^ous and destraetive, the former of bulls and cows, the 
latter of truth and confidence. Queen, Lords, Commons^ the 
farmer, the justice, and the peasant, have with one will a^preed 
to stamp out the cattle plague ; but the eatalogue murrain still 
rides rampant. 

The progress of this terrible compluMt was aanrested for % 
time a while ago, by a lew indignant spirits, and the name- 
your humble servant gave to the ^' fat" catalogues will eling to- 
them for ever. An abatement of syi]H>tonis, temporary, alas I 
and illusive, ensued, only to be succeeded by an outburst mor» 
violent and destraetive than ever. !Fatty degeneracy of tho 
worst form has set in ; who shall arrest the downward course ?' 
Let the young, bold, muscular horticmlturiBts of the day, and 
there are plenty, who are the eonsnmers of these wares, set their 
faces at, turn up their noses at, shake their heads at, drive 
their quills at, and withdraw their suj^ort from, the great im- 
posture. 

Let me reconuoaend io a certain large class of your readers, 
a good commercial speculation — to wit, a catalogue- which shall 

" tdil truth and shame the ." It would pay, sir — it would 

pay.— •♦♦. 

EARLY PEAS. 
Sbxiko a remark about Peas in Thb Jousnal ov Hobticui.- 
TUBE, I am induced to say a word in favour of Diekson's First 
and Best. I have grown foi the last ten years several of the 
new Peas as they came out. As regards Dickson's First and 
Best, I can most unhesitatingly afi&rm that it is the very best 
early Pea I ever grew as regards earliness, productiveness, and 
quality. It may be that there is a difference betwixt '*Theta.'s '^ 
soil and mine, as it is a well-known faot that what wiU do well 
in one place will not answer satisfactorily in another ; but if 
the Piea in questlea does noi suit *^ Vbsta's " soil^ that is no 
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reaBon why it shoiild not suit that of other loeaUties^ and X 
woTlld reoommend gardeners to grow it, and prove it for them- 
bAyw.^^, Eastwood, Gardener to E, Nathan, Etq.^ Didabury. 



OUR VINES. 

" OcB Vines," as we always call them, though they belong 
to Cousin Herbert. He lives near to us, just over the wall>-an 
ugly red briok wall, built by a neighbour who did not like us. 
Well, these Vines had been thou^t and talked about for years. 
Chreat piles of sods had been laid together in heaps until they 
erumbled into soft mould from very old age. Every known 
preparation had been made for them, everything done for them 
that could be heard of or read about in books, from Mcintosh 
and Thompson down to the last weekly and monthly magazine. 
Great thought, and talk, and curiosity, gathered about this 
was-to-be new vinery, some saying one thing, some another, 
idl the household seeming to have a right to ttrgue and dispute, 
as if Cousin Herbert had not long since come of age. Unde 
Tetley said, *' It was a very foolish idea, would not pay cost 
for the land covered, only cause their highly-rated house to be 
rated higher still ;'' and Aunt Margaret said, she " was sure 
they were not rich enough to have such a plaoe^ and that every 
mouthful would cost a shilling, if, indeed^ we ever managed to 
grow any." Bat yet the work went on, foundations were dug, 
books pored over, fresh soU laid up in heaps for fear there 
should not be enough, scrapings from the roadside, sods from 
a field and a neighbouring common — wherever a bit of grass 
grew that could be spared it was doomed to the great heap under 
the wall. How often this heap was contemplated I cannot tell, 
but it appeared ever to give satisfaction to the inspector. Now 
it did crumble into pieces just like the dust soil found under 
old evergreens. It had rested idly under that west waU for 
five years, and when turned about had a rich moist look, for 
every bit of grass and fibre had rotted away. Then came cart- 
loads of manure. This, too, was put down under the west 
wall ; a west wind filled the house with its odour. Cook said she 
had " no need to season her dishes, it was done for her." Next 
oanie bags and bags of bone dust. Our wondering neighbomrs 
Aflfced if we were going to open our stately mansion for a flour 
depot. Then eame loads of leaf mould blaek as coal. " Grand 
staff this," said the man who brought it, ** fifteen year old if 
it's a day. worth its weight." Next came lime rubbish. Cousin 
Herbert had had some trouble to obtain it. It was the plaster, 
and dust, and bits of lime from old brieks, and the pulling 
down of a bank just furnished the opportunity of obtaining it. 
This lime rubbish was put down alongside of the leaf mould, 
and a gentle breeze blowing put a thin coating of it over 
erecything, as if the first snowstorm had come. Then all the 
weoUen rags we could find were put together, old eoats, waist- 
ooats, and such like torn into shreds, or cut into small pieees 
and laid by the side of some crashed bones, the last arrival. 
8a all the heaps were side by side under the wall, fibry loam, 
leal motdd, manure, crushed bones, lime rubbish, woollen rags, 
and bone dust — ^mounds of such strange siae and appearance, 
I think poor Boflin would have been distracted. 

During this time the fair structure was reared, space and 
oa^bilities for eleven Vines. Then the Vine-bed or border 
was made, dear me I with what minute care. A little soil 
Biixed witii the crashed bones forming the lowest deposit. 
'^Ihis is the solid food not yet proper for the infant Vines," 
nid Cousin Herbert, as we stood watching. " They will have 
arrived at an adolt age before they reach the ale and beef 
eeUar, for yon see they have to grew down as well as up." Then 
aU the moulds were carried away bit by bit ; even the woollen 
lags disappeared: layer after layer, first of one sort, then. of 
•Bother, tiU the border inside and out would hold no more. 

What work there was abont this border, to be sure ; no one 

■nut dig IB it, or tread upon it, or piuit plants in it, or sow 

BeedB is it. Ceosin Herbert was so very particular he watched 

ii aigki and day, I often wonder he allowed the weeds to grow. 

19i«ft we had so mooh trouble, for Aunt Margaret would walk 

aoroas it ooming to our house, beeause she said it was nearer, 

tiioa^ it <ml7 saved 8 yards ; asd Cousin Janet would in spite 

•e£ all we could do or say, sow her Mustard seed in it. Poor 

iidBg I ihe server knew how of tes we pulled the seed up before 

H grew. I think the deposits mast have been put in too 

i^ii^t or seme father mole had ohoaen the site for the mani- 

fiHAtios of « new home, for little iioUows or sinkisfs we could 

not •oeo«Bt for were eenstantly appealing. Unele would have 

i^4omtMif$ henp mme tiMM ie seiatoh ; and yet they could 



.not, for the holes were no. larger than sparrows make iorany.bit 
of. gardening done up with great care, and the more care .tahep 
with, it the more they go there to bathe or roU themselves. 

. After thia there came the eageriy discussed q^oestion, Where 
were the Vines to be purchased ? " Oh, " said papa, '* IwonkL 
not go to any of those maa. with their long puffing Advevt^* 
ments^ it is i^ ^ow and no good." 

'* No," said Uncle Tetley, ** I would go to some quiet ^un- 
heard-of experienced gardener." 

"Yes, and then if they all turn out rotten you will get no 
reoompense," said Oousin Herbert, looking down tenderly upon 
his new Vine-border ; and well he might, for it was nearly all 
his own hard work. 

" I would not go to a young man anyhow," said papa, '* for 
he win think he knows everything, and yet if you go to an old 
one they will say he knows nothing." 

" I am not sure all the Vines in the world are worth this," 
said Oouain Walter, rubbing the hhsters inside his soft white 
hands. He had spent his Saturday's half-holiday helping hia 
brother, and was not used to a spade and barrow. *' I would 
go somewhere for them, where I could purchase them old 
enough to bear next year. Theore is no good in waiting until 
you are too old to enjoy them." 

At last ^e decision was made, a nurseryman of high stand- 
ing was chosen, the choice of the Vines left to his better and 
more practical judgment. A man was sent over with them to 
plant them, the vinery and border having bean previously 
examined and declared almost perfect in their arrangements 
and ingredients. There were one Lady Downe's for the centre, 
six Black Hamburghs, two Muscat Hamburghs, and twa 
Beeves' Muscadine. 

It waa an October afternoon, a dear white sky with crimson 
bars, a cold wind going up and down making hard lines and 
crosses in every pond and gutter, and crisping up the noisy 
autsmn leaves. The sun shone into the new vinery for a few 
minntes, li^^bting up the empty space and touching the pale,, 
thin, uapvomising-looking canes, the return for so many 
poimds. 

»* You will not need to put a fire in here yet for the sake of' 
the Vines," said the gaidener who planted them, "but you* 
must keep out the frost, or it will spoil your plants." 

I will tell you about these plants some day if all is weQ. 

'* A fire, indeed I" said Aunt Margaret, '* it will take a baisow- 
load to fill that big grate ; we cannot afford it, and coals rising 
eveiy week. I think Herbert has gone clean out of his mind." - 

So at last we had our vinery, at which people laughed, and 
predicted doleful things. An amateur's Vines succeed, indeed 1 
They needed a professional gardener to make them do that^ and 
even then they did not always, and at Uncle Tetley's they kept 
no regular gardener, only a man once a-week or so to tidy up. 
'* To think that a gentleman with a fine education should come 
down to wearing an old coat out at the elbows, and to dig, and- 
mix up, and barrow, and tear, and work like a common man, all 
for the sake of growing Grapes better than his next door nei^- 
hour, was ridiculous." So said the gardeners about '. 

" I wish the Vines were at Jericho," said Cousin Janet snap* 
pishly, or growing still in that Bradford nursery, for you can 
talk about nothing else." 

*' I wish he had never built it," said Ck>U8in Kate, ** for I am 
afraid it will lead to nothing but troublci and work, and costy. 
and dirt. Only this morning Herbert said, ^ Now you girls 
must look aftbr that place to see all goes right.' No, it will 
lead to nothing but bother, and dissension, and failure, utter 
failure; and instead of growing such Grapes as were never 
grown before, we shall be lauded at by the whole country side.'* 
Nor was this all; the servants complained, called the vinery ** a 
nuisance." The one-day-a-week man refused to clean up about 
the boiler ; as a great favour he would make the fire ; but thea 
the very best fires will not keep in for a week, and what was to 
be done then ? An old man in the village was hired to do what 
o^ers would not ; but he was very expensive, and very troable- 
some ; and cook said, *^ It was wearisome, for he was always 
going past her kitchen window either with ashes or clinkers« 
Sure as ever it was windy down he would go and scrape in{# 
his basket all the ashes he could find," and these ashes blew ia 
at the windows, and under the doors, and filled evei^ place and 
every thing, even the oven was not safe. Poor cook declared 
" she could not go anywhere, open a capboard or drawer, with- 
out meeting with ashes. It was a very Pharaoh's plague." The 
housemaid said, " Sure as ever Saturday altemoon eame, and 
the yard was sooured out, and no little doing it took^ and aU 
cleaned up, then they would bring either ooeSsy os cinders, or 
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U^tatA these had to be pat dovn ybtj near to the front- 
t door. And certainly a great deal of fael was oonsnmed, 
for the old man burnt away at the coal, and often said he had 
tftfrbest fire for miles round ; he had no thought about him, for 
t^ hotter tiie sun shone the more and more he put on the fire. 
II had no rest, no peace with him. When^ spoken to about it 
he took offence, and never made his appearance again. Then, 
i09, an the dust, and dirt, and spoiled dinners, and mischief 
thai happened in the house, were put down to the greenhouse. 
Mmt Margaret, who had lived with uncle Tetley many years, 
•nr nnee his wife died, and had brought up Janet and Eate, 
WM very much put out ; she often said she would go away before 
the time of ruin came, for that vinery would prove to Herbert, 
ihiot to aU of us, a very white elephant. 

Things wore on in this uncomfortable way until December, 
when one evening just as it was growing dark, Eate came run- 
sing across te our house in great trouble, exclaiming, "Oh, 
Maud, what shall we do ? all our plants will be killed. The 
thermometer in the garden is standing below 80°. The green- 
house fire is out, the old man has not come, and there is no 
ofie to make it. What shall we do ? Papa told the housemaid 
t^ see after it, and she walked straight up-stairs to Aunt 
HargaiHBt, and gave notice to leave. The kitchen girl would 
Idhre tried to make it, but cook kept her very busy , and would 
lei her have neither fire nor wood. What must we do ? 

**We must go and make it, Eate. We have more plants 
Hum we can afford to lose." 

**■ I wanted to do it, but Aunt Margaret said it was not a lady's 
work, and if I were bringing myself down to minding a furnace 
lire, it was a pity Papa had spent so much on my education." 

•* Never mind that, we must go." 

So we pulled on our hoods, ran through the two gardens as 
Itet as we could, tucked up our sleeves and flowing skirts, and 
enunenced operations. It was a good thing Uncle Tetley was 
ao fond of herrings, but for the old boxes I do not know what 
we diould have done ; with the help of a huge blocker they 
were soon chips, that day's Times, found by chance near at 
hand, for we dare not go into the house, was thrust into the 
long, narrow grate, wood after wood piled upon it, then coals, 
^en a Mght put to it, and all shut up close, fire-door, and ash- 
door, and so close did they fit, not a ray of light reached us as 
we sat on the lowest step of the stairs in the splendeur of a 
twenty-four dip candle. Our white petticoats were soiled, and 
ao wonder, for dust from the coals, and ashes, and soot, and 
qiiders' webs, lay thick upon the walls, and the flue-doors, and 
ill every comer. Three cell-like cellars opened out before us, 
JiMT eoals, cinders, and slack ; into their gloomy darkness we 
dbfe net penetrate, they lay beyond the reach of our poor rush- 

^'It does not make a bit of noise, Eate, it* must be going out." 



than £1 a-week, and to get a man or boy for an hour or two 
each day was just impossible ; and then, too, Cousin Herbert 
wanted to manage the Vines — ^have them all his own way. And 
we wished to have our plants all to ourselves without a gar- 
dener to knock them about, and call them his, and to look 
cross when we out a few ^flowers for our pastor's wife. So we 
talked about it at home, and at Uncle Tetley's, and were doing 
BO one day, when Mary, the cook's help, a young girl from the 
country, came into the room with some coal ; in her eagemeea 
to speak, she dropped her box down with a great noise, saying, 
" I am sure I could manage that fire if you would teach me, 
Miss Eate." 

So we set to work under Cousin Herbert's directions, re- 
ceiving our lessons night and morning, and duly imparting the 
same to Mary, who acted under our supervision. A month 
and the fire was managed to everybody's satisfaction. There 
might be mistakes sometimes that could not be prevented ; but 
we kept the frost at bay. Cousin Herbert always made up the 
fire safely for the night, that was his portion of work, his duty. 

My own opinion is, many a young girl would manage a 
greenhouse fire as easily as she does one in her kitchen grate, 
if she were rightly taught. Eate had often called the little 
boiler-house the darkest, dirtiest, and most badly-planned one 
in the world. It soon changed under Mary's management, 
brush, and broom, and lime, making short work of ashes, and 
coal dust, and spiders' webs, and we could walk down into 
it without soiling our feet, or having to take extra care of our 
skirts. — Maud. 

(To be oontinaed.) 

[Heartily, very heartily, the Editors respond to your good 
wishes. They thank you for your kindly greeting, and wish 
for you and yours a very meny Christmas and a truly happy 
New Year. Tlieir Christmas would be merrier, and their New 
Year happier, if they knew more of your ni^e than " Maud," 
and more of your whereabouts than is revealed by the post- 
mark.] 

POTATOES. 
In page 462, Mona's Pride is highly eulogised, in the follow- 
ing page it has a poor character. Mr. Myers, an experienced 
cultivator, in his advertisement last spring gave it a high 
character. I have found it not earlier than the Ashleaf, and 
so inferior in fiavour and liable to disease as to be worihlese. 
What, then, can we say to opinions so equally balanced? I 
have been for many years a sort of amateur cultivator, trying 
all or nearly all the varieties to test their qualities, merely to 
gain a knowledge of the sorts best adapted to the wants of my 
family, and have come to the conclusion, that except the Ash- 
leaf and two or three other early sorts, there is scaro^y a 



So'we opened thedoor and tried" to lookin, we^could see variety that can be safely recommended for all soils and 



nothing for the- volumes of smoke that rolled out, half blinding 
W9. This soon cleared away, for our fire would not burn, was 
ipBkg out as fast as it could, smothered, though we knew it not. 
AU this time Master Frost came on, nearer and nearer; 
idready he stood close by, working fast with his icy tools, 
easrring strange fantastic figures on the glass, roof, and window, 
tniTelling round every square of glass, seeking any point how- 
ever smaJl for entrance ; and then we knew full well, ruin and 
teith, death and ruin we could not avert, must follow. 

Again and again we tried to make our fire bum, thrusting 
IB wood and paper and coal, and found out after an hour's toil 
fta^ it would bum if we would let it have air. All by chance 
we left open the ash-door, then crackling and sparkling up 
went the fire with a roaring noise, as if to make up for lost 
time. Once more we sat down upon the stairs to watch and 
, no use in going up into the vinery, and so letting in great 
bee of frost. The sxm had shone upon the house all day, 
I it had not been opened, so the chance was it might contain 
i heat to set at defiance, for an hour or two at least, the 
»cold. 

What beauties we were to be sure ! Our elbows sooted, our 
ams grimed, as if some Indian chief had painted us for his 
Itapeoial pleasure. And, then, what hands we had ! Eate de- 
dared **■ we should have to take in washing for a month before 
tt eyw ere dean." 

when they knew all about it, how Uncle Tetley laughed, and 
) Margaret scolded, and Cousin Herbert said, " It must not 
ma again, something or other most be done." And yet 
t? lor Aunt Margaret would not hmrea man hanging about 
lb# boiue, doing nothing two-thirds of his time, and then to 
Mmm t^ngoLu gardener, why that wonld nm away with more 



climates, as they differ to so great an extent according to the* 
nature of the soil, and, I may add, of the season. In 1862, 1868, 
and 1864, 1 imagined that my choice was fixed for life — ^Ashleaf 
forced for spring, in the open ground the same sort for summer, 
the Lapstone for autumn up to Christmas, and the Eing (Hud- 
son's), for early spring. They were all perfect, and when 
steamed and brou^t to table with their jackets bursting, one 
often declared that one could dine off them. Alas ! that this ■ 
is for the present passed away. 

In 1865, the bines of, all but the vexy late sorts died off in 
August from the disease, but as they had finished their growth' 
and the tubers were particularly clean and sound, I thought 
but little of it. Towards the end of the month the tubers of 
the Boyal Ashleaf became too firm and had lost their flavour. 
As these had been our grand resource for the summer and 
early autumn and had never failed, we were loth to credit the 
fact. It was too trae, however, and so we turned to our 
autumn favourite, the Lapstone, steamed and served as usual 
To our discomfort we found the flesh yellow, firm, and flavonr- 
less->no bursting of jackets— so for the first time for many 
years paring and boiling with salt, and drying-cloth $eetmdvm 
artem, was resorted to. They were drier, but still flavourless, 
and this lasted all through the winter, not only with the Lap- 
stone, but with the Eing and Pink fluke, both hitherto so 
good, and thus two unsatisfaotoiy Potato seasons have nearly 
passed ; for this season they are exactly of the same ohazaeter 
—there is no satisfaction in eating them. I may add, that in 
1865 I planted for trial eight or ten of the popular sorts of 
Eidney Potatoes, all of which proved as unsatisfactory as my 
hitherto above-mentioned favourite kinds. The queation is, 
Is this diaagreeaUfi ohMiga to bepmnanent ? I hqpe not, but 
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I am thinlring of a change, and intend to try one or two of the 
wMte floury kinds, which I have np to this time considered 
defieient in flavour. I am, however, firmly convinced that soils 
inflnenoe the quality of Potatoes to an extent greater than has 
erer been calculated : hence Ibe necessity of a trial before any 
variety is planted to a large extent. I may add, that I changed 
my seed of the Lapstone last spring. Its produce is, if anything, 
inferior to that from my own seed. Jn 1865, " The Boon " was 
as deaeribed by " D.," page 468, and the Silverskin but little 
better. 

The '' disease " has this season assumed a curious phase. 
Here formerly if Potatoes were taken iq> ear^, just, before 
being ripe, and exposed to the air for a few weeks, they always 
proved sound and healthy seed. This season the converse of 
thig has taken phu)e. A large quantity taken up at the end of 
July and laid on the surface of the soil for two or three weeks 
till they were perfectly green, are now a mass of rottenness, 
while those taken up some weeks later and stored in the same 
j^ace are comparatively sound. With four early kinds— Early 
Ten-Week, Coldstream Early, Shutford Seedling, both free- 
bearing excellent early sorts, and Early May, all planted on 
the same day, and all taken up at the same time fully ripe, 
and free from the disease at the time, it has been more 
violent and destructive than I ever remember. They were 
spread on the surface of the soil for a week or two till green, 
then placed in shallow baskets, which were placed in a shed 
exposed to the sun and air. In October, on examining them 
previous to storing them in the cellar, two-thirds of them were 
found covered with patches of mould and perfectly rotten. The 
state of the atmosphere which, as is well known, was con- 
stantly overcharged with moisture, must have encouraged the 
growtii of the fungus which so mysteriously destroys one of 
our most valuable products. Hitherto exposure has acted as 
a preventive, but this season apparently as an incentive to 
disease. Thus are science and practice alike baffled, and we 
must bow to that which no man can comprehend, the will of 
the great Buler of All.--8oL^KUii. 



HYGROMETERS. 

Wb can generally learn from any horticultural work the 
temperature which will suit the plants which we wish to culti- 
vate ; but we seek in vain for any definite directions as to the 
degree of atmospheric moisture which they require. It was, 
therefore, with much pleasure that I lately saw in a contempo- 
rary a recommendation from Mr. D. Fish, that during the 
season of active growth the wet bulb should stand i"" below the 
dry, and during the ripening period from 10** to 15**. 

Observations upon this subject have been few, not only be- 
cause gardeners in general have not been sufficiently alive to 
its importance, but also because of the trouble of keeping in 
working order a wet-bulb thermometer, and the difficulty of 
finding for it a suitable position in the house, sheltered from 
the sun and cold currents of air. Some time ago I tried a cat- 
gut hygrometer. I spliced together, two A violin strings, and 
thus got a length of about 8 or 9 feet, which being passed over 
a brass puUey took up only 4i feet. One end was fixed, and 
to the other was attached a quarter-pound weight. It acted, 
it is true, but it did not respond sufficiently quickly to in- 
floreased moisture to be of any practical utility. 

Two years ago I had an illustration of the importance of the 
snhieet. One side of an orchard-house was filled with Figs 
ripening off their second crop ; the other side was filled wiSi 
punts of Phy^is edulis. There was no syringing, but ^e 
Figs were poor in flavour. It occurred to me that as the 
Ph^saHs was a thirsty plant, requiring a large quantity of water 
at its roots, the air might be too damp, so I removed the Phy- 
salis, and the Figs became perfect. 

It is possible uiat some oases of Peaches not ripening well in 
orchard-houses may arise from some mismanagement as regards 
ounsture either in the air or at the roots ; but it also may 
aiise, as your correspondent ** G. H." thinks, from a deficiency 
at heat In my own case, this, I believe, is the cause whv so 
few of the Peaches in an unheated house, though well swollen 
and well coloured, are really sweet. The house has no sun 
after three or four o'clock, and there are too many tall trees 
near it. In that exceptionally warm year, 1868, the Peaches 
were exceptionally good, and all that could be desired.— G. S. 



hood, and in my garden (on a sunny bank, it is true), several 
plants of Keens' Seedling have fine trusses of bloom. Be- 
sides this, in the open garden, but in a sheltered spot, a 
small Hampton Court Viae has not yet lost its leaves, which, 
are at this moment as green as they were at inidsunmier. — ^H., 
Ventndr, I.W. 

ICE-KEEPING. 

Should we be deficient of ice this season as we were last, I 
think the following account of ice-keeping may be worth a, 
place in your columns. 

I was not able to take any ice from the ponds here last season, 
till the first and second days in March, and then it was only 
about 1^ inch thick. As we had a fall of about 2 inches ol 
snow on the 27th of February, I set a man to work to put 
together in a ridge a quantity of snow, by pushing it up with the 
back of a wooden rake, and on the 1st and 2nd of March, I filled 
our ice-house with ice and snow. I began with ice, putting in 
three cartloads of ice, and then one load of snow. I leveued 
the ice before putting on the snow, spread the latter over 
the ice, and rammed all well down. For this purpose I used a 
cylindrical piece of wood 9 inches in diameter, and 14 inches 
long, into one end of which I had made a hole and driven in a 
plam stake for a handle, so that a man could stand uprigiht, 
and, taking hold of the handle with both hands, walk over 
the ice and snow, and ram all well down. Two or three men 
can ram each layer well in i^ont fifteen minutes. I kept on in 
this way till I had filled the well, which is one of tiie old- 
fashioned barrel-shaped wells, 16 feet deep, and 12 feet wide at 
the middle. Now, all gardeners who are in the habit of storing 
ice, know within a little how much ice and snow I had in this 
well. Carts vary much in size ; twenty-eight of our cart- 
loads will fill this well, if the ice is thick enough to build up 
a little above the sides of the cart ; but when ice is very thin 
we cannot do so. I have stored away ice in wells and stacks 
for the last thirty years, and I never knew ice keep so well as 
the snow and ice have done. I took from the well no less thim 
twelve bushels of ice every week for three months, and used 
some before for dinner-parties, so I have since, and now 
there is in it more than 2 feet thick of ice, and it has not 
wasted more than i5 inches from the side walls. I took some 
ice from this well yesterday (December 18th), and no one would 
know that there is snow amongst it. The ice is rather rough- 
looking, but it is all ice now. 

I do not think we shall be so short of ice this season. I 
think we shall have plenty in January ; but if the ice be 8 inches 
thick when I fill the well, I will put snow with it, if I can 
obtain it clean, but at present we have a great many leaves on 
the park. — G. Shobt, Flixton HaU Oardens. 



HhiDness of the SiAsos.—On this shortest day of the year, 
five bouquets of Primroses may be gathered in our neighhonr- 



VINES AND VINE BORDERS. 

So much has been written by practical men about the forma- 
tion of Vine borders, one recommending them to be 5 feet deep, 
another 8 feet, whilst another grows full-sized, high-coloured, 
and fine-fiavoured Grapes without any prepared border, that aa 
employer of labour who wants to lay out his money to the best 
advantage is perplexed to know how to proceed. 

I do not think the five-feet-deep borders are the best for 
growing Vines. Some years ago 1 had the management of 
three vineries where the Vines were planted in such borders, 
and in all three houses the Grapes were liable to shank. The 
roots of the Vines had a tendency to go straight down to the 
bottom of the borders in search of food instead of spreading 
out in a horizontal direction as they ought to have done. I 
have dug these borders over, and never found a root near the 
surface. In the first house which I will mention were planted 
Black Hamburgh, Bed Frontignan, and Ghasselas Musqud; 
the two latter were grafted on the Black Hamburgh, but even 
then the Grapes were liable to shank as soon as they were ripe. 
The Black Hamburgh, being of a hardier nature, succeeded 
better. 

In the Muscat-house matters were much the same. Some- 
times the stalk of a single beny, sometimes the stalks uniting 
several berries, and in some cases whole shoulders, would shank 
without any apparent cause. In this house the Muscat of 
Alexandria Vmes were the least liable to shanking their fruit, 
whilst the Canon Hall Muscat on its own roots was the most 
so, and the flesh of this sort had not tibat degree of firmnsts 
which it acquires under the best cultivation. This is a Grape 
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itttattMen in perfeotion, al&oiigh one demning of'«xten- 
sm enHlTation. It is, I think, yery much improved by betog 
grafted ^n the Black Hamhargh. The best fniit^of it which 
Ifaarre seen was from Vines grafted on that eort^ the border 
being composed mostly of the natural soil of the garden. 

In the third house were planted Black Hamburgh, and, I 
think, Boyal Muscadine on &eir own roots. This house used 
to do better than the other two ; but I always thought the 
Yinee would have succeeded still better if the roots had not 
gone down so deep, and further experience has confirmed me 
on that point. 

With regard to the next Vines that came under my notice, 
the borders were what would be called shallow— that is, from 
2 feet 8 inches to 8 feet deep, and they were made at first 
about half the width they were ultimately intended to be. 
The soil was taken out to the required depth for about 6 feet 
idde on both sides of the front waU, ao that there was a prepared 
border on each side of the wall, one outside and one inside. 
The soil was composed of the top spit of an old pasture, with- 
out the addition of manure of any sort. The Vines were 
planted on a ridge raised about 9 inches above the floor line, 
a single rod was taken up from each plant, and nearly in every 
ease the Vines reached the top of the house the first' season, 
making strong short- jointed wood, and well ripened, ^thout 
the assistance of artificial heat, even in the case of the Muscats. 
In the following season they were cut back, the rods being left 
from 8 to 16 feet in length ; and being carefully started in the 
apring they broke regularly, showing in most instances three 
bunches at each joint. Of course the greater part of these 
were removed at once, leaving in the end only from three to 
six bunches on each Vine, so that they ripened these well, and 
again made strong growths. They were supplied during the 
growing season with liquid manure, but not in large quantities, 
about three or four times in the course of the season. Next 
year the Vines carried a good average crop of from six to twelve 
bunohes each. I did not see any of them weighed, but I judged 
some of the Black Hamburgh bunches weighed upwards of 
t' lbs. each ; they were beautifully coloured and of excellent 
flavour. 

I will now notice the state of the roots in these vineries. In 
forking the borders over in order to add some farmyard manure, 
{he roots were found to have spread in a horizontal direction 
to the outside of the prepared border, quite close to the sur- 
face. If I had had the sole management of the borders, and if 
the materials could have been obtained, I would have pro- 
eeeded in this way : I would have thrown equal quantities of 
fresh horse-droppings and cowdung into a heap together ; they 
would soon have heated, and if Uie cowdung was wet, as it 
sometimes is, it would have dried in the course of fermentation. 
After the heat was gone — (the heap ought not to be allowed to 
heat violently ; if it do so it should be spread out on the floor 
of the shed. I presume, of course, that it is in a place where 
the rains will not reach it)— to every two barrowloads I would 
have added one of turfy loam, and surface-dressed th^ Vines 
with title mixture instead of digging amongst the roots. The 
repeated waterings would have washed the nourishment down ; 
and the manure being kept on the surface, the roots would 
be near it too, and £ere they would be better able to feed 
the Vines than if they were down at the bottom of five-feet 
borders, and that is where they will go, especially if bones 
or other manure be added to the loam when the borders are 
made. 

Since then I have had the charge of forming the borders for 
two vineries, and I was prevailed upon to add some manure to 
the loam when the borders were made ; a small quantity of 
Hme was also added, and the Vines under the same treatment 
have not done so well as in the case when only the turfy loam 
was used. The borders were rather more than 8 feet deep, 
and scarcely any roots are to be found near the surface. I 
have tiierefore come to the conclusion that turfy loam without 
the^ addition of any manure the first season is the best material 
of which to form a Vine border. There is plenty of nourish- 
ment to be found amongst the decaying roots of the grass the 
first season, and manure can always be added either in the 
liquid form or by means of surface-dressings. 

In the preceding observations I have simply recorded the 
results of my own experience. When I say that borders made 
Without the addition of bones or other manures are the best 
I do not intend to assert that borders formed in the other way 
will not answer. I have no doubt they will, otherwise practical 
gardeners would not be found to advocate them ; but I hope 
our amateur friends will not be disheartened because they 



cannot go to the expense of having flagstones and other ex- 
pensive materials buried at the bottom of the border, beeaoae I 
am fully convinced that ti^ey are not necessary.— J. Bouolas. 



PSIDIUM RADDH. 
I WISH your correspondent who signed himself ** Binnu, 
Peterborough *' (Deoember 26, 1865), would state whether the 
above fruit is superior in quality to P. Cattleyanum, and whether 
it is equally hardy. Of the latter there are two varieties, the 
fruit of one being spherical, of the other somewhat Pear- 
shaped. The nurseryman of whom I bought my plant asunred 
me that it required a stove, and it certainly came out of one» 
but it soon accommodated itself to a slightly-warmed orohard- 
honse, and fruited abundantly. On two occasions it stood a 
temperature of 86*" uninjured. The fruit seemed to me de- 
cidedly inferior to the larger tropical Guavas, so I gave up 
growing it — G. S. 



HOT AIR FROM A KITCHEN RANGE. 
*' BusTious," in the Number for December 18th, inauiree 
how he ean utilise a fire situated in the kitchen, of whion the 
wall containing the fireplace forms the side of an out-building. 
This he ean easily accomplish by passing an ordinary pieoe of 
gas-pipe, bent at two right angles, throu^ the fire, so as to lei 
one end project into the room towards the hearth, the other 
into the out-building. The heated air in the intermediate 
part rises into the out-building, and the air rushing in from 
the room to supply its place passes in its turn through the 
heated tube and is delivered warm into the out-building. Thia 
simple plan can also be advantageously used to increase the 
heat of ordinary stoves, whether in the greenhouse or hall. — 
J. M. F., Streatham. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING. 

The Deoember Meeting of tluB Society was held at BorlingtoB 
HoQse on the 3rd inst., tho President, Sir John Lubbock, F.B.S., in 
the chair. Amongst the donationB to the SocieW's libraiy received 
sinoe the last meeting were the Memoirs of the Ijinnean Socieij of 
Normandy, the " Hymenontezons Memoirs " of M. Siehel, &c. Six 
nex members were ballotea for and elected. 

Mr. W. F. Evans, F.L.S., sent for exhibition a number of insects, 
chiefly Beetles (especially the beantifol Pyronota festiya, belongm^ to 
the family MelolonthidiD), which had been found amongst wool im- 
ported from New Zealand. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited living specimens of Gradllaria scalaiiellat 
bred from larrsB found at Cannes m the Sonth of France, mining the 
leaves of Echinm volgare, communicated by M. Milliere ; also some 
flat pouch-like galls, obtained from Mentone, near Nice, formed on 
the leaves of Pistacia lentiscns, apparently by Aphides, but which 
were inhabited bv a Phycideous larva. 

Mr. lanson exhibited a box of insects collected by Mr. W. Hume in 
the vicinity of Rio Janeiro. 

Mr. Daer exhibited a chrysalis of the common Tortoisesholl Butter- 
fly, from each shoulder of which depended a slender filament nearly 
as long as the chrysalis itself. 

The Secretary communicated a notice on the employment, in tropical 
countries, of mahogany timber of Western Australia, that kind of 
wood not being subject, from its peculiar qualities, to the attacks of 
White Ants, which are so destructive to all other woodwork in hot 
climates. 

Dr. Sbarp exhibited Stenns major, a species of Staphylinidc new to 
the British lists, taken at Southend. 

Professor Westwood communicated a biographical notice of the late 
Mr. S. Stone, whose collections of insects, nests of Wasps, <fec., aa 
well as his antiquarian collection, had been presented to the musenma 
at Oxford. He also exhibited a number of specimens of the Gipsy 
Moth, Liparis dispar, reared by Mr. Briggs, of St. John's College, 
Oxford, showing the variations which had resulted from feeding some 
of the individiuds exclusively on White Thom and others on Elm. 
The females of the latter set were invariably crippled, and the wiuda 
of them sterile. This exhibition ^ve rise to considerable diseuaaioa. 
Professor Westwood also comnmmcated a letter from Edward Holds- 
worth, Esq., of Shanghai, containing a description of the caterpillar 
of the beautiful Moth Bombyx Selene. 

The discussion, commenced at the preceding meeting, on Natural 
Selection and Mimetic Analogies, was resumed, and continued at 
great length, being participated in by Dr. Sharp, Messrs. Bates, Belt, 
Stainton, Weir, Wallace, McLachlan, Professor Westwood, and the 
President ; during which the immunity of the Heliconian Butterflies 
in Sonth America from the attacks of birds (suggested by Mr. Batea 
as a cause of the mimicry which he assumed to have been adopted by 
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oettun speet«8 of Fiends), wm oonfimad hr Mr. Beit, ▼ho itoteA 
thai he had obaenred, for a oonsideraUe peiioa, a tertienlar nest of a 
pair of iaaeetiyorons birds at Maranam in Brazil, and had noticed 
thai ahhoagh they captored otiier Bntteifliea, Dragon Flies, &c., in 
gnat nnmbers for the food of their yonng, not a sin^e Heliconian was 
taken, althonsh flying abont slowly in great quantities at the time, 
and close to £e spot. Mr. Stainton also stated, in proof of the dis- 
taste of birds for certain species of insects, that on one oeeasion* he 
had captured a quantity of Moths flying roond a lighted lamp, the 
▼hole of which, with the exception of a single Spiloeoma Menthastri, 
proved to be the common Noetna exclamatioms. On discovering this 
aext moning, the whole were thrown to some yonns turkeys, whidi 
greedily deronred them, except the Spiloeoma, which they could not 
he pievailed upon to tonch ; and Mr. weir stated that he had ofiFered 
iheuurrs of the same species of Spilosoma to some birds which he 
•hi^l kept in an aviary, and^that in UJce manner they had refused to 
touch tiiem. 

Mr. McLaehlan read two papers, entitled, " A Description of a New 
Oenus of Hemerobiids," and " A Description of a New Genus of 
Psooids." 

New Obchtd.— An Orchid has lately flowered in the col- 
lection of Mr. Thomaa R. Tafnell, at Spring Grove, which is 
prononnced by Professor Beichenbach to be an entirely new 
apecies of Epidendram. Herr Beichenbach proposes that it 
^lall be called Epidendmm ebnmeam, in oonseqaence of the 
ivory-like appearance of the flower. The plant has been figured 
by Mr. Fitch, for the aathorities at Eew, and will appear in 
the " Botanical Magazine " shortly. 



BARLASTON HALL, 
Thb Sbat of BiLPH Thouas Addbblet, Esq. 

Bjlbljlston H&ll lies abont five miles south-east of Newcastle- 
cmder-Lyme, five miles south of Stoke-on-Trent, and half a 
mile north of Barlaston station on the North Staffordshire 
BaUway. The village of Barlaston is delightfully situated near 
the summit of a high acclivity on the east side of the vale of 
{he Trent. 

The Hall is a handsome mansion near the north end of the 
Tillage, and, viewing it in the distance, appears well sheltered 
with forest trees. I passed into the grounds through a plain 
«tttrance-gate by a commodious lodge. The carriage-drive to 
the house is through a long avenue of Limes, which skirts the 
drive on either side, and terminates on the east side of the 
mansion. A footpath to the right, a little beyond the lodge, 
leads to the kitchen gardens, and arriving at the frame- ground, 
I observed various houses, which I will notice in the order I 
passed through them. 

The first is the fernery, 52 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 16 feet 
high ; the Ferns are interspersed with a few stove plants, such 
as Marantas, fine-foliaged Begonias, Aspidistra elatior fol. vit- 
tatis, &c. On the left-hand side of the house is a raised rockery, 
and the fairy Maiden-hair and other Ferns growing among the 
stones look very attractive. At the farthest end of the house 
is a fine specimen of Gyanophyllum magnificnm, with luxu- 
riant foliage of this season's growth. Dp the pillars, and sus- 
pended from the roof with graceful ease, are plants of Passi- 
flora alata, and Thunbergia Harrisii. The next house is 39 feet 
long by 10 wide, in two compartments. The first was for early 
Cucumbers ; the plants were just coming into bearing, and 
and looked veiy healthy. This house promised to be very useful 
for a good winter supply. 

In dose proximity is a late vinery. The varieties of Grapes 
<niltivated include White Tokay, Lady Downe's, West's St. 
Peter's, and Black Morocco. The fruit was all gathered, and 
underneath the Vines was a miscellaneous collection of plants. 

Behind the vinery, with a north aspect, is a house in which 
are wintered large Aloes and Orange trees, which are inter- 
spersed on the terraces and in the flower garden during the 
sommer months. We now enter a span-roofed stove, 10 feet 
long by 10 wide. Here were many things that attracted my 
attention, but the visit being hurried, I con only mention a 
few of the most conspicuous plants that deserve a place in 
every collection. 

Among the most beautiful plants with fine folincro were 
examples of Aloeasia metallica and A. Lowii, with their lus- 
trons, bronzy, shield-like appearance ; A. maerorhiza variegata ; 
Qesnera ohromatella and G. ref ulgens, with their carious mark- 
ingB and velvety foliage, admirably adapted for dinner-table 
decoration — the light playing on the brilliant crimson hairs, 
with which the latter la well studded, makes it an object of great 



attzaotion; Oroton angnstifoliumi pictum, and variegatnm; 
DraosBna Oooperi and ferrea ; Gymnogramma peruviana ; alBO a 
few Orchids, Oneidium flexaosum in bloom being very pretfy. 
In cold frames there were useful collections of robust Oinera- 
rias, herbaoeoua Calceolarias, and a lot of nice Cyclamens just 
expanding their charming blossoms. 

I then left Uie frame-ground, and entered the kitchen garden, 
where neatness and good order markedly predominated. Near 
to the edges of the kitchen-garden walks are nice symmetrically 
trained pyramidal Pears. Across the centre of the kitchen 
garden, ranging east and west, is an arched treUis of iron wire. 
To this trelUs are trained Pear trees, which in summer muBl 
make this a very pleasant promenade. In the different quar- 
ters were good suppHes of winter vegetables, and beds of Celezy 
with three or four rows in a bed. 

On the south waU is a range of glass upwards of 200 feefe 
long, divided into six compartments. Beginning at the west 
end of tiie range, the first division is an early Peach-house, 
started a few d&ys before my visit (November 21st). It is 
60 feet long, 18 feet wide, 15 feet high at the back, and 4 feat 
high in the front ; rather a large house to start so early. It ifl 
furnished with a neat, narrow, slate path 2 feet wide, and the 
trees are trained, one row agaonst the back wall, and anothav 
row to an arched trellis in front. They were in excellent con- 
dition, and promised well for a large supply of fruit. I have 
seen a Peach-house on the same principle at Thonieyosolt 
Hall, in Cheshire, with the front trellis in the form of an arch ; 
it economises space, and admits a greater amount of Ught to 
the lower part of the trees on the back wall. 

The next house is a vinery 27 feet by 16, exclusively planted 
with Black Hamburghs. Going out of the vinery we come into 
the conservatory, wMch is nearly the centre of the range, and 
opens into the central walk of the kitchen garden. 

Several large greenhouse plants are turned out into the 
border, and so luxuriant are they, that their heads nearly 
protrude through the roof. A large Habrothamnus elegana 
would soon be smothered with hundreds of racemes of crimson 
flowers. Bmgmansia Knightii had just done blooming. I often 
wonder why we do not more frequently meet with this goir- 
geous autumn-blooming usefhl species in general collections of 
greenhouse plants. 

Beyond the conservatory is another vinery, that had been 
recently planted wiUi a mixed collection of Vines. It is 
81 feet long by 16 feet wide. Stepping out of this house we 
enter another Peach-house, 27 feet by 18, which is started 
about the early part of January. The last house in the range 
is a greenhouse 32 feet by 18, with plants in bloom brooch 
from the other houses, and even at the time of my visit, when 
flowers were scarce, it was a glorious mass of floral beauty. I 
observed as the most conspicuous in bloom, dwarf examples, 
about 8 inches high, of Poinsettia pulcherrima, very effective, 
and one of the most useful plants at this season, either for the 
decoration of the stove, or for conservatory and greenhouse 
embellishment. There were also in flower Chrysanthemums, 
Epiphyllums, Fuchsias, and Primulas, with a sprinkling of 
fine-foliaged plants. 

In the pleasure grounds, the first attractive objects were two 
very large herbaceous borders on each side of the walk, more 
than 200 feet in length, planted with choice Phloxes, Pentste- 
mons, Antirrhinums, &c., and near to the edge of the beds were 
rows of Snowdrops and Dog's-tooth Violets. These beds are 
screened from the main walks by largo evergreens and other 
trees of varied foliage. Passing on through a serpentine walk, 
and across to the carriage drive, I was brought to a most de* 
lightfnl retreat for a hot summer's day. Ou the left-hand side 
of the walk are a number of raised flower-beds ; on the op- 
posite side a rustic cottage covered with Honeysuckles, Clco 
matises, Boses, and Ivy. 

Through an Ivy arcade near to this spot, in a secluded little 
dell, is the hardy fernery and rookery. AmoDi^ the Ferns were 
Lastrea Filix-mas cristata, Osmunda regalis, Polypodium vul- 
gare, Polypodium dryopteris, and many others, natives of the 
district. 

From thence I passed on by the Bose garden. All the trees 
are named, and most of the popular varieties may be found 
amon<;;.st them. As I passed along this walk my attention was 
arrested by immense clumps of Bhododendrons 12 or 14 feet 
high. Better examples of this noble flower it would be difficult 
to find. It is scarcely possible to conceive their beauty in the 
months of May and June. 

Ascendihg a flight of steps on to the terrace, we came in. 
front of the mansion. The front is to the west, and the terrace 
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extends to the north and south sides. It is bounded on each 
side by an ornameirtal balnstrading, and the views from this 
terraoe are Tery extensiTe and varied. The park falls with a 
nadnal descent to the lake. Beyond the lake is the North 
Staffordshire Bailway. The railway is skirted by the Mersey 
canal, and beyond tiiat, throngh the Talley, the river Trent 
winds along. In the distance may be seen the snng little 



hamlet of Trentwell, and ihe large wood at'Trentham ; wkiW t»> 
the right on a bright day are distinctly seen the towns of Stoke* 
on-Ttent, Borslem, and Tnnstall. 

The aooompanying is a plan of the flower garden. The beds* 
are snrronnded by a beantifolly dressed stone edging about 
8 inches high, within which the beds are raised above the 
grass. The beds, a a, are raised about 2 feet, and endrolsd: 
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with ornamental stonework. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Hyatt, the head gardener, I subjoin a list of the plants with 
whieh the beds were adorned during summer, and also a second 
list, giving a description of what the beds are now filled with 
to spring decoration. 



In conclusion, all that I saw at Barlaston was very praise- 
worthy. The extensive grounds were in good keeping ; eaeh 
department gave commendatory evidence for Mr. Myatt uid hia 
assistants, from whom I received the utmost courte^r. — 
QuiNTiN Bead, Port HiU Gardens, Bunlem. 
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NOtAS AND GLBANINGSv 
Those of otir t^ad^rfl who hftve r6oiii8 and oonservato- 
ries with a north «ftpoct, or which %fe bV^tsliftdowed by other 
bnildingB, will b« aictea by the foUowiAg note of a saggestion by 
Sir David Brewster : — ** if, in a very liarrow street or lane, we 
look out ol a window with the %y« in the same plane as the 
outer toe of the wall in which Ihe window as placed, we shall 
flee tiie whole of the sky by which the apartment can be illa- 
minated. H we now withdraw the eye inwards, we shall gra- 
dually lose sight of the sky till it wholly disappears, which may 
UJte place when the eye is only 6 or 8 inches from its first 
position. In snch a case the apartment is illomlnated only by 
the light reflected from the opposite wall, or the sides of the 
stones which form the window; beeanse, if the glass of the 
^window is 6 or 8 inches from the wall, as it generally is, not a 
ray of light can fall upon it. If we now remove our window 
and Bubetitate another in which all the panes of glass are 
ronghly groond on the ontsido, and flash with the outer wall, 
the Ught from the whole of the visible sky, and from the re- 
motest parts of the opposite wall, will be introduced into the 
apartment, reflected from the innumerable faces or facets 
which the rough grinding of the glass has produced. The whole 
window will appear as if the sky were beyond it, and from every 
point of this luminous surface light will radiate into all parts 
of the room." 

Wx have received from Messrs. Luoombe, Pince, & Co., 

of Exeter, a bunch of that admirable Grape, Mrs. Pincers Black 
Muscat, which was ripe on the Vine twelve mtmths ago. We need 
hardly say it is now in the stata of raisins, and these are as floe. 
fleshy, and delicious as the finest imported Muscatels. We 
take this opportunity of stating that Mra. Pincers Black Muscat 
is one of the most valuable acquisitions in the way of Grapes 
which has been introduced for many years. Imagine the de- 
licious but miffy old Black Muscat of Alexandria, with a robust 
constitution, a thick, stout, sturdy, berry-stalk, a tough mem- 
branous, though not thick, skin, and with the property of hang- 
ing till the sap rises again, and you have Mrs. Pince's Black 
Muscat. 

WORK l^OB, THE WEEK. 

KITCHXN GABDBN. 

Wb have but little to add to former direotions m this depart- 
ment. The principal routine of business to be performed at 
this season is thorough draining, opening, clearing out, and 
repairing old drains, and making new ones, altering walks and 
fresh casing them with some good hard materials, the edgings 
having first been evenly maide up. There is nothing in a 
kitchen garden which has a more neglected, dilapidated ap- 
pearanoe than uneven, weedy walks, with gappy, overgrown, 
or irregular Box or other edgings. The wheeling out of ma- 
nures on spare borders and quarters, and trenching, must be 
proceeded with, and all possible speed should be made with 
these operations in suitable weather. Hoeing and surface- 
stirring amongst all kinds of progressing crops must be per- 
formed in fine days. By this practice the mutilation and de- 
struction occasioned by obnoxious insects and their larvie are 
to a great extent prevented. We should never hear of the 
destruction committed by slugs, snaiU, wireworms, or other 
vermin to any considerable extent if such a system were faith- 
fully carried out. Abundant preparations for the coming 
spring must be made in this department. A stock of garden 
mats must be procured for covering-purposes, and a mat or 
two eut up, tied in bunches in two classes, and hung up ready 
for summer use. Plenty of shreds for wall trees will require 
eatUng, and the old ones should pass through the ordeal of 
boiling water. Here, too, the preparation of labels for dating 
and naming crops must proceed, and the seed-drawers should 
be thoroughly examined, cleaned out, and the old seeds dated 
and classified, in order that their relative value may be readily 
known. The new seeds will, of course, want arranging. Above 
all, a scheme of cropping, based on a judicious rotation, should 
be laid down forthwith. Broccoli, Celerv, Carrots, Endive, 
Lettuce, Parsley, and other needful artides, should be pro- 
teeted in due time from frost. 

FRUIT GABDBN. 

Figs against walls will require some protective material 
|daoed over them in the midland and northern counties. This, 
indeed, has been a favourable autumn for performing opera- 
tions in the fruit department. We hope that all s^ed has 
been made. It may be said that the ground has been damp 
under foot for standing to prune and nail ; but sorely a dry 



board to stand on could be obtained. It should always be 
cleaned and put to dry in the tool-house, so as to be in readi- 
ness and comfortable for the feet again by the next day. 

FLOWER OABDEy. 

The weather is still exceedingly faVGUtable for the execution ' 
of alterations or new worki and it will not be the fault of the - 
weather if such work be not finished in good time this season ; 
but we know from experience that it is in many cases easier to 
commence such operations than to know when or where they 
will end, and we would merely recommend here that every 
possible dispatch should be used to complete all such opera- 
tions as speedily as possible, in order to have the hands at 
liberty for the regular work, which, save in a few favoured 
cases, will soon require all the labour that is allowed. If not 
yet done, the leaves should be cleared up and the shrubbciry 
borders lightly forked over to give them a fresh appearance. 
Lawns and gravel walks must be frequently rolled, so as to 
keep them firm and smooth. Those who purpose planting in 
the spring — for many persons still retain the notion that 
planting can be done in spring with greater certainty of suc- 
cess than at any other season — should lose no time in pre- 
paring the ground by trenching, or \%hatever may be deemed 
necessary for the plants. On light sandy soils there will be 
no particular necessity for making the pits at once ; but, how- 
ever friable the nature of the soil may be, it will be all the 
better of exposure for a month or two to the action of the 
weather. Where Bhododendrons are grown in masses and ex- 
hibit any indications of having exhausted the soil, a top-dress- 
ing of cow-manure, well decomposed, some 3 inches deep, and 
extending as far as the roots, should be applied at once. This 
will strengthen the plants for flowering, prevent rapid evapora- 
tion in summer, and keep the ground cool and moist, which is 
essential to the well-being of tMs handsome tribe of plants. 

ORBENHOUSB ANB CONSEBVATORT. 

Attend carefully to valuable pot specimens of hardwooded 
plants, which it may be necessary to winter in the conservatory, 
for many of these are very impatient of fire heat and a con- 
fined atmosphere, and ought, therefore, to be kept as much out 
of the way of its influence as circumstances permit. Such 
plants- should be placed near the glass, turning them partly 
round every week so that all their parts may be equally exposed 
to light ; and admit fresh air on every favourable opportunity^ 
but carefully avoid cold cutting winds, which, if allowed to 
blow through plants just after they have been kept close with 
fire heat for some time, are sure to disfigure the foliage. Use 
no more fire heat than may be indispensable, and be careful 
to counteract its drying effects on the atmosphere, either by 
means of evaporating-pans or by sprinkHng the border, &c., 
as may be necessary, to prevent anything like a dry, parch- 
ing state of the atmosphere. Ijook well to plants in a grow- 
iDg state, such as Lesohenaultias, and Pimeleas ; remove the 
bloom as fast as it appears, but those plants of the former 
which are intended for early blooming must not have their 
flowers removed after this time. The number of plants- 
brought forward will depend upon the demand, and must be 
regulated accordingly. Azaleas and Rhododendrons for forcing, 
still out of doors, must have some protection should severe 
weather occur, or remove them to any spare house till wanted. 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, &a, should be protected by a frame ; as 
they now begin to grow, remove the plunging material down 
to the surface of the pots to prevent ihem rooting upwards. 
Mignonette and Neapolitan Violets will require abundance of 
light and air to keep them from damping. As a change from 
the present to severe weather may come on suddenly, be pro- 
vided with ample means for covering pits and frames should it 
occur. As, with the exception of forced plants, most of the 
others are now in an inactive state, the temperature of ^ plant- 
houses should fall to its minimum point, consistent with the 
safety of the various inmates. Nothing can well be worse for 
the development of a healthy, vigorous growth in plants than 
subjecting them to a high temperature at the present season of 
the year when light, so important to the healthy action of 
vegetable life, cannot accompany it. 

STOVX. 

Here all is still and quiet. Keep a moderate heat of from 
5(f to 60°, and give plenty of air. The Ixoras should be 
elevated near the glass to set their bloom, and have plenty of 
air at all times ; keep them comparatively dry. Stephanotis» 
Allamandas, ^., may be potted and trained preparatory to 
starting, and the staking of all specimen plants must be pro- 
oeeded with as fast as possible. 
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PITS ANI> FRAKES. 

Plants of a sucotdent character will reqaire mach attention 
dnring damp, rainy weather. Geranioma, Calceolarias, &o., 
are very liable to become mouldy. Remove all leaves so 
affected as soon as they are discovered, or the evil will spread. 
— W. Kbamb. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST "WEEK. 

The general work has been very mneh the same as in pre- 
vious weeks. Some time was taken up in preparing, by orna- 
menting for Christmas festivities, which we hope will never 
become so old-fashioned as to lose their force and influence 
upon all ranks and ages of the conunnnity. Keenly enjoyed 
as Christmas gatherings are by the young, we question very 
much if they are not even more beneficial to those getting 
np in years, as in their case especially it is well that the heart 
should be k^pt young even whilst the body is feeling the effects 
of age. 

In ornamenting a room with evergreens, there is generally a 
great objection to anything in the shape cf a nail in the wall ; 
but much may be done by having poles covered, a flat piece of 
board fastened to the top, and that covered with layers of 
doth to go against the wall, and then these poles may be con- 
nected together with strings of leaves ; and the running line 
obtained, all sorts of festoons and wreaths may be added at 
pleasure. For this purpose the twigs of Laurel, Laurustinus, 
Holly, &c., should not be too large, so that they may be nicely 
tied to the cord ; and the more neatly this is done, the more 
nice and symmetrical will the wreaths and festoons appear. A 
good variety may be given even by making the most of the 
strings of common Lajirel, and having prominent parts done 
with LaurustinuB in bloom, and different colours of Holly, 
with or without flowers, natural or artificial. 

Christmas Trees, — These are events chiefly for the young, 
and beautiful they look when well done. We mention them 
here because we find there is a great difficulty with some of 
our friends — first, in obtaining a symmetrical tree, and, 
secondly, in making it stand upright when it is of a large 
«ize, and more especially if much weight is hung upon it. This 
must be the only excuse for adverting to such a simple matter 
here ; but the simplest matters are often the most puzzling to 
those who have never attended to them before. Last year we 
heard of more than one Christmas tree that came to grief, 
falling over on its broadside just when the children were 
clapping their hands in approbation at the brilliant light from 
the many coloured wax candles, and the glitter of many a 
t>eautif ul toy. 

Of all trees the Spruce is the best for a Christmas tree, as 
the dark foliage contrasts well with the brilliancy when the 
•candles are lighted. The tree may be of any size ; from 10 to 
13 or more feet would be a good height from the floor for a 
large party and a largo room. We do not trouble ourselves 
with the roots of the tree, but cat it over at the desired height. 
The more regular the layers of branches are the better, and if 
the foliage on them should be rather thick, a good deal may be 
<jut away from the lower side of the branches, so that the light 
may appear to more advantage and the different things sus- 
pended be better seen. This will also secure the candles fixed 
on the different tiers burning without coming in contact with 
any of the twigs above them. The loug point of a young 
Spruce tree also forms a natural place, as it were, for fastening 
the principal flag to, and less fla^s may be fastened to stand 
out obliquely from the base of this terminal shoot. The tree 
will always look best when, from the wide branches at the base 
to the terminal shoot, a somewhat equal but slightly irregular 
oone is formed of the different layers of branches. Were you 
to search a whole day in a wood for a fine -balanced tree, you 
would not find one in which there would not be some breaks 
in the conical outline, and hence, where a very fine regular 
•effect is required, not only will the branches require thinning 
in some places, but it would be well to have a number of 
branches in reserve from the largest to the smallest size. By 
means of a large gimlet for the smaller branches, and an 
auger for the larger ones, we can make each layer or ring of 
branches regular all round — that is, moderately so, so as not 
to interfere with the natural appearance of the tree, by securely 
fastening a branch in the bole where wanted, and of the 
requisite length. By this means the poorest and most un- 
flymmetrical tree may be rendered very symmetrical. This is 
fill that would be required where the articles to be suspended 
were light ; but when they are heavy and useful, as for a 



women's dub, all the main branohes oonld be kept firmly in 
their places, and hold a good weight without being depressed 
out of shape, by a fine copper wire being fastened 2 feet or 
30 inches from the top of the tree, taken round each main 
branch from top to bottom, and then fastened by a nail to the 
tub, in which the tree was placed. From six to a dozen of 
such strings would keep all the main branches in their places, 
and as the higher tier could not be unduly depressed too close 
to the branches beneath, the candles might bum with little or 
no attendance. We recommend small brass wire instead of 
small string, because hardly to be seen, and also because string 
would be liable to be burned, and then the weight might on- 
duly depress the branch. For light toys no such bracing wonld 
be required. 

Some of this work may be done before the tree is fixed, bat 
the most particular should be done afterwards. As a pot for 
the tree, nothing answers better than a moderate-sized tub or 
an old beer-barrel without one end. A four-gallon barrel will 
do for a small cut-over tree ; a nine-gallon barrel will hold a 
large one, on which almost any likely weight may be suspended. 
In placing, the first proceeding is to saw the bottom of the 
bole of the tree across horizontally. Then we measure the 
bottom of the vessel, say a barrel, and if it is circular we take 
a board out round, and half an inch less in diameter than the 
inside diameter of the vessel. This is nailed at the centre 
securely to the centre of the bole of the tree. The tree is then 
lifted, and the board and the base of the tree are placed in 
the barrel, the board resting on the bottom of the barrel. This 
is a better holding than even a lot of roots would be. On the 
top of this board the barrel or tub is filled to the top witii 
bricks or stones and sand well jammed in, and no common 
weight will cause tree or tub to swerve. The top and sides of 
the vessel may be concealed with Ivy, &o. A Spmce tree has a 
good weight of itself ; and when much weight has to be put on 
it, some such precautions are neoessaiy if the tree is to main- 
tain a natural position, and the floor of the room is to be 
encumbered by no bracings. No doubt there are other modes 
of making and then securing fine symmetrical Christmas trees ; 
and as we learn that in some parts of the country these trees 
will be in request until at least the 12th of January, if any 
extra hints can be given before that time we are sure that 
many would be obliged. We have jnerely treated of the tree 
in its skeleton appearance, or in its merely gardening point of 
view. The furnishing of the tree is a matter for the ladiea, 
who can do it with a grace that few of us can hope to equal, 
though we can appreciate it when done. 

EITCHEN OABDSN. 

Mushrooms. — In our out-door open shed the Mushrooms were 
like broad blue Scotch bonnets ; and we mention Uie fact for 
the purpose of disclosing a great secret. As the bed had become 
a little dry from the covering, they were watered all over the 
bed from the spout of a pot, with water in which dried cowdnng 
had been soaked. Now, for such watering of Mushroom-beds 
we rather disapprove of manure water from any dung that is in 
a green state ; but when previously dried and then soaked, we 
have great faith, so far as large Mushrooms for broiling ate 
concerned, and we would prefer dried sheep and dried deer- 
dung to cowdung. In all such watering we never like young 
Mushrooms to be touched with the water, it is apt to make 
them leathery, and therefore we prefer the spout of the pot to 
the rose ; and if the bed should be at all dry whilst the surface 
is moist enough, we prefer making holes with a stick instead of 
soaking the surface soil. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL DEPAETMEXT. 

Much the same as last week. Managed to plant out in well- 
prepared rich borders, lots of the single and double blue Violets, 
which had been pricked out thickly in a temporary bed. A 
pressure of other work prevented us strikiog cuttings, or divid- 
ing the plants of Neapolitan Violets, growing, and then lifting 
them into a frame or pit in autumn, which along with never 
allowing a runner to appear, is the best plan for managing such 
desirable plants. Some plants in a pit were put in late last 
season, and being rather small, we thought they might do with 
top-dressing for another yeai* ; but although they will do fairly 
they will not be so good as if they had been treated as stated 
above.— R. F. 



TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 
James Veitch & Sons, Boyal Exotic Nursery, King's Boad, 
Chelsea, S.W. — Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds, dec, — 
IasI of Gladiolus, 
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COVENT GARDEN MAEKET.^Decbmber 29. 

A KB T um i to dolness in the trade mertlly Is the ohurooterlfitlo now, 
and heavy oonslgnments Teach ns botn English and foreign, there being 
a large supply of rough home-grown Apples, which hardly command 

' es to pay commission. Pears are limited to Winter Nells, Qlon 



vrioes U 
Koraaan 



an, and Passe Colmar. Some excellent Pines have oome from the 

Aaorea, quite eqpalling those we have had occasion to remark upon in 
r years. The best Potatoes have slightly advanced in price. 

FBT7IT. 



Apples .... 
Avrioots . . , 
Obenies .. 
Ohestnats. 
Oumats ^sieve 

Blaek do. 

Figs dos. 

nUMTta lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Oooseberrles . . qnart 
Grapes, Hothonse. .lb. 
100 



ArtlohokeB .each 

^spsngos .... bundle 
Beans, Broad. . bushel 

SoarletRnn.4 sieve 

Beet, Bed dos. 

Broocdli bundle 

Bras. Sprouts ^ sieve 

Oabbago dos. 

flaflmiins 100 

Osnrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Oseombers each 

piekUng .... doz. 

Bndlve doz. 

Vtenel bunch 

Oarlio lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Borseradish . . bundle 



s. d. s. d 
.^ sieve a 0to8 
... doz. 

lb. 

. bush. 10 



I. d. B. d 

Melons each 2 0to4 o 

Nectarines doz. o 

Oranges 100 B 10 

Peaches doz. 

Pears (dessert) . . dos. 8 6 

kitchen dos. 2 4 

Pine Apples lb. 8 6 

Plums i sieve 

Quinces doz. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 

Walnuts bush. 10 20 



TXOBTABLBS.' 



8. d. S. 

OtoO 
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d( 

Leeks bunch 

' Lettuce per score 

I Mushrooms .... pottle 
Mustd.^ Cress, punnet 
t Onions. . . . per bushel 
6 I Parsley.. doz. bunches 

' Parsnips doz. 

Of Peas per quart 

! Potatoes bushel 

6 ! Kidney do. 

' Radishes doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

Sea-kale baaket 

Shallota lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. . . . per doz. 

Turnips bunch 

i Vegetable Marrows dz. 



i. d. s. d 
8to0 
1 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••• "We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the "Journal of Hortiealtnre, Ck>ttage 
Gardener, and Oonntiy Gentleman." By so doing they 
are subjected to nnjtzstifiable trouble and expense. AU 
eommunieations should therefore be addressed iolely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticultare, dtc,^ 171, Fleet 
Street, London^ E.G. 
We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 
Htaoikths nf a Room iC. M, IF.).— The beginning of October Is the 
best time to pot Hyacinths and to place them in glasses. You may pot 
the small bulbs now in 4 '-inch pots, «nd large ones in six-inch pots. 
Drain the pots well, and use a compost of turfy loam two-thirds, and 
weU-rotted manure one-third, with a free admixture of sharp sand. 
Three parts fill the pots with soil, place on the surface a little ssnd, and 
on this set the bulb in the centre of the pot ; then fill in soil around the 
bulb, so as to be level with the crown, leaving the least possible part of 
the crown uncovered. Give a gentle watering, and place the pots In a 
dark cupboard for a fortnight, then set them on a ledge or shelf in a 
window Baving a southern aspect; keep the soil moist by watering, never 
allowing it to become either too wet or too dry, and turn the pots 
round frequently so as to have the spike and foliage erect. If yon grow 
Hyadaths in glasses, fill these to within an inch of the bulb with soft 
water, and place tiiem in a dark cupboard until the bulbs begin to push 
and have made considerable progress. A piece of charcoal about the 
gise of a small walnut may be put into the water, and it will tend to keep 
the water sweet. Do not change the latter so long as it remains sweet, 
aad when it la changed use soft water which has been in the house some 
hours. Keep the glass replenished with water as this evaporates. 

AzAxxAs FpBCiRo (A yottn9c(«r).— Your house with a day temperature 
of 8(F, and a night one of 50°, is suitable lor bringing on Azaleas. In 
•nch a temperature, with a fair amount of ventUation and a moiHt atmo- 

3 here they will flower in six or eight weeks, dependant, of course, on 
e state of the buds. Some Asaleas lose many of their leaves at this 
Mason ; many shed them through their having had the soil much too dry 
at some Ume. 

Azalea Cultubx iH. £r.^.— The small-leaved kinds yon name do not 
require treatment different from that of Azaleas generally. It is seldom 
we find it necessary to thin out the shoots of Azaleas, for weakness is 
favourable to flowering rather than otherwise, and gross shoots fre- 
quently do not flower. We fear you do not give the plants liberal treat- 
ment, nor suiBcient moisture, as they are so liable to thrips. 

Pbucula snnEHsis FLOwaas (D., Kev)ark).—Th& pips are very flue, but 
BO Jodgment could be formed of their merits, for they were bruised by 
the poflt-ofllce stamping. Flowers must be sent in a box and in damp 



CovxBiNa PXACH Tbsxs (il^nes).— It is not necessary at this season 
to protect Peach trees. When the buds exhibit indications of swelling 
the covering may be put on, and remain on day and night in order to 
retard the blossoms. After the flowers open the covering should onl^ be 
used at night, except <m frosty or foggy days. Whenever the days are 
mild the covering should be removed during the day. Your proposed 
mode of protection is very good, only the covering must not remain down 
by day after the blossoms expand, when the weather is fine and mild. 
The mesh of the nets should not exceed a quarter of an inch. Woollen 
nets are best, but cotton will do if the meshes are not too large. You 
may double or treble the netting. 

CucmcBXR Fruit not Setting (Jante» Ptm).— The fruit fall when they 
should swell because yon do not fertilise the flowers, which is necessary 
with some kinds at this season. • Other causes are a deficiency of bottom 
heat or a too high night temperature. With no particulars we are unable 
to adviso further. 

Yacan? Ground (T. If.).— Fork over your li|^t sandy soil now, and 
pick out the roots of weeds, but do not lay on manure. Your ton of 
scrapings from the footpaths, mixed with leaves, weeds, &o., and to which 
you have added three pecks of lime, will be further improved by the same 

aoantity of salt the next time vou turn it over. Put this compost on 
iie ground in the spring when dl^Ting, previously to planting, sowing, 
&c. The " Garden Manual " will suit you. If you enclose twenty postage 
stamps with your direction you can have it free by post from our office. 

Cotton Seed of all varieties m«y be obtained from the (Secretary of the 
Cotton Supply Association, Newall's Buildings, Manchester. 

IN-DOOB Plant Case (Lover of the Country),— Either of those you 
mention would do for forcing on a small scale. 

Everlasting Flowers (£. Jlf.£.).->Tho varieties of each species of 
what are termed " Evortastings," are so numerous that it is impossible to 
identify them— in fact, they are unnamed. The two heads you enolosed, 
for instance, are each Heliohrysum bracteatum, and in ordering seeds of 
them, aO that yon could say to distinguish them would be to describe one 
as the white, and the other the crimson variety. The large yellow Ever- 
lasting is the yellow variety of H. bracteatum. The small yellow, if yoa 
mean that used in constructing ^'Immortelles," is Onaphalium are^ 
narium. 

pROTBCTtNo Pear Blossom (A. Q.).— in most cases it will be sufllciont 
if a piece of thin calico or tiffany be thrown over eaeh bush or pyramid, 
there being at each oomer a piece of string which can be tied to the tree 
so as to prevent the covering being blown off by the wind. Where con- 
venient a stout stake may be inserted by thetrunk, and extending 1 foot 
higher than it, and then other stakes snould be placed against this up- 
right, outside the branches, one end reeting on the around and the other 
secured with string to the upright. These stakes, wiiioh may be sUters' 
laths, 14 by i inch, should be placed 2 feet apart in a circle round the 
tree. The covering being fastened with string at a distance of 1 foot 
from the ground, will be secure against wind, and borne at such a dis- 
tance from the blossom as not to injure it. 

Primula Seed Sowing {Anxiout to JTnoio).— To have good PrimalaSt 
seed from good flowers must be sown, and to secure this the purchaser 
must give rather a high price. Good Primula seed is dear. Your time 
of sowing is suitable for an autumn and winter bloom. Our plan is 
this : the seed is sown in the iirat week In March in pans one>thira filled 
with broken pots, an inch of moss, cocoa-nut fibre, or the siftings of the 
compost being placed thereon ; and then the pans are filled to the rim 
with turfy loam, sandy peat, leaf mould, and silver sand in equal parts, 
passed tbrough a half-inch seive. The surface is made smooth, the 
seeds scattered thinly over it, and just covered with the same compost. 
A gentle watering is then given, and the pan is placed in gentle heat, 
such as that of a Cucumber-frame. Care is taken to keep the soil moist, 
but by no means wet, and when the plants appear the pan is brought 
near the glass, so that they may have abundance of air and all the light 
possible. Here they remain until they are of sufficient size to pot off; 
thej are gradually hardened off and removed to a vinery or other house, 
and in June or early in July transferred to a cold frame, where they are 
shifted as occasion may require. 

Swollen Black Currant Tree Buds (W. J.).— We know of no inseet 
that deposits its eggs in the buds of the Black Currant " causing' them to 
swell to an enormous pizo." If yon send us shoots having on them some 
swoUen buds we will endeavour to determine the name of the insect. 

Number or Men Needful iR F.)— A general rule used to be a man 
for each acre ; but flower gardens and pleasure grounds need much more 
labour than kitchen gardens. Soil, proportion of each department, and 
other considerations, have an influence also. ^ 

Vinery (A 8eot).—Vfe do not think you would do any good with a 
vinery on such a north-east aspect without heating the house, and even 
then thA situation would be unsuitable. We would prefer devoting the 
wall to Plums, Cherries, and Pears. 

Vine Boots in Wet Rubsoil (JB. r.>.— The best thing you can do, 
having drained the border, is to concrete the bottom, place 6 or 10 inches 
of rubble over it, and having carefully taken up the roots of the Vines, 
to wrap the roots in mats covered with straw, make a fresh border, and 
replant carefully about 6 inches from the surface. Add as much hot 
litter on the suriaco as will givo a temperature of from 65° to 80^ in the 
earth, and lot the Vinos break natunxlly. 

Tubular Boiler (Tubular) —Wo do not remember the account of the 
boiler your refer to in 1862. We do onr utmost to oblige our readers, but 
we cannot afford time to seek for references for them; they must do 
that. We place less value than some people on having pipes with 
water under the fire ; wo believe that good bars are in every way better. 
Your boiler ought to heat 1,200 feet ; but a No. 4 does not give us a defl- 
nite idea, as Afferent makers differ in size, and the size would have 
enabled us to have iudged better. If well-^et, dbc., do you keep the heat 
from going up the chimney by a damper ? 

Names op Fruits (Biehard NickoUon).— Applet : 1, Warwickshire 
Pippin ; 2, Crimson Queening ; 4, Feam's Pippin ; 6, Alfriston } 6, Holland* 
bury. Pear: 1, Susette de Bavay. 

Names of Plants (A Novice),— -ly Adiontum, ihsufficient to determine 
the species > 2, Onyohium japonieom; 8, Pteris lon^olia; 4, Oynno- 
gramma oalomelanos ; 6, Aspidium molle >?) (jy«d).— Oporanthus lutens» 
(Amateur).— Vfo cannot satisfactorily name the scraps you send. 1 is 
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Specniaria specnlnm ; 2, probably a leaf of Albi2zia lopbantha ; 8, Gen- I 
taurea ragnsina ; and 4 mavbe Cineraria maritima. (J. Bryan) —1, Rirlna 
lieris; 2, Eaphorbia jacqainiieflora ; 8, Justtcia speciosa; 4, Habrotham- ' 



nns faacionlatiu. (An Old 8ub$eriber).—OtLTrn. eUiptlca. (Fredtriek 
Webber),-— It Pellna geraniifolla ; 2, Ptaria aenupinnaU ; 3, Phlebodliim 
aoreum; 4, Platyoerlom aleloome (?); 5, Davallia canarieasis. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Eight Days ending December 29th. 



Din. 






THRBMOnTEa. 


Wind. 


Bain in 
Inehea. 




BABOHSTaa. 


Air. 1 Earth. 


Max. 


Mln. 


Max. 


Mln. |lft.dp. 


9 ft. dp. 


Sat. .. 22 
San... 28 
Mon... 24 
! Toes.. 25 
Wad. .211 
Than. 27 
Fri. .. 28 
Rat. .. 29 

Mean 


80.840 
80.888 
80.244 
80.102 
294)68 
29.881 
29.950 
29.788 


80.801 
80.818 
80.222 
80.078 
29.912 
99.742 
29.865 
29.404 


42 
45 
48 
48 
68 
64 
66 
51 


82 
81 
26 
84 
87 
40 
40 
80 


48 
44 
45 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 


48 
48 
48 

S» 

44 
45 
45J 


8.W. 
W. ' 
8.W. 

w. 
w. 

B.W. 


.01 
.00 
.01 
.00 
.in 
.00 
.00 
.04 


Foggy thronghout ; slight drizale at night. 

Hazy ; overcast ; fine throaghoat. 

Hazy, and mild for the season ; thick oniform haze ; sUght frost. 

Very fine throughoat; oyercast at night. 

Densely overcast ; very fine thronghout ; rain at night. 

Boisterons ; elondy ; starUght at night withoat frost. 

Overcast ; fine ; warm for the season. 

Fine ; very fine ; boisterous, with rain at night. 


80.088 


29.979 


48.25 


84.00 


45.87 


48.87 


.. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 

Ik this first Number of *• our Journal " appearing in 1867, 
we, as is our custom, now review the past and salute the new 
year. We hope we are, as we should be, very grateful ; we have 
been spared to address oar numerous friends again. It is now 
many years since wo first did so, and although the " insatiate 
archer " makes his annual gaps, yet we are thankful that the 
original phalanx remains a numerous and serried one. 

Many will remember the past year with gloomy feelings. It 
has been to them, we fear we may say to most, a period of 
gloom, loss, and trial. We are indeed thankful we have not to 
do with those themes, nor should we advert to them were it 
not that the destruction of cattle owing to the rinderpest, and 
the consequent rise in the price o^ meat, have forced the public 
of all classes of society to look at poultry as a valuable auxiliary 
in providing food for a nation. The wonderful increase in our | 
importations of eggs and every article of food produced in the ' 
farmyard has awakened the attention, not only of those who ! 
seem to consider it their province to provide the food of i 
millions, but of the political economists who assess the loss , 
that is suffered by the community when money leaves the | 
country. We have no doubt the exceptional state of the food 
market during the past year has awakened the attention of 
those men whose energies are never directed to a subject with- 
out producing a visiblo result. There can be no doubt that I 
the question is capable of great development, and that food, I 
both meat and eggs, may be provided in much larger quanti- 
ties than at present, without any increase of expense. ' 

The beginning of 1866 was notorious for the number of com- 
panies that were formed, and of speculations that were entered 
into. Poultry was represented by two companies ; one has 
been some time defunct ; the other is, we believe, the *' sick 
man " of the poultry world — no other result could be expected. 
None but a veiy theorist could have dreamed that poultry 
could be profitably bred on five acres of land in sufficient quan- 
tities to enable the Company (limited) to sell it by wei^t at 
per pound in the metropolis. 

While on the subject of production, we must mention the 
fact of several hatching machines being brought before the 
public. We anticipate much good from them. They will 
never supersede hens, nor would it be a gain if they did, but 
they will undoubtedly increase the poultry stock. 

The Poultry Club still exists ; some of its originators and old 
office-holders are retiring, and a few new members are joining. 
The account furnished of their Bochdale Show was discourag- 
ing, and the " Standard of ETxcellence " has not become the text 
book of amateurs. We wish them every success in all that 
tends to the good of the pursuit. 

Birmingham, the great mother of shows, and the originator 
of most of our schemes as connected with exhibitions, has 
again been in the van of innovation, and new ideas were 
adopted with success at her last Show. It is no xmeommon 
thing in larger undertakings than poultry shows for classes to 
clash, and for one to ignore the other. Directors and managers 
can speak feelingly of conflicting interests, and exhibitors, 
spectators, and purchasers form three of them. The tot 
flIasB is often threatening to withdraw from exhibiting unless 
eertain things which they desire are eomplied wiUi. The third 



is supplied from the second, and they declare justly that they 
supply the sinews of war. Birmingham has tried to please all, 
and has partially succeeded. Purchasers wished to be able to 
buy a hen of their own selection, and one that might be bred 
from without having brother and sister in the yard. The new 
classes have proved a success, having nearly doubled the sales ; 
while purchasers have been suited, the sales of the birds have 
proved a welcome addition to the profits of the prizetakers. 
Manchester has again been the scene of a large and successful 
Show. Mr. Jennison deserves well at the hand of amateurs 
for tbe care and punctuahty that attend all his dealings. 

The South is giving signs of vitality, and shows are spring- 
ing up. The Boyal Agricultural Society of England will again 
have poultry at Bury St. Edmunds, where the show will be 
held this year. 

Dorkings have held their own, but have made no progress in 
weight. There must be a limit, and they have, perhaps, at- 
tained it. Spanish remain stationary. Cochins are decidedly 
improving in quality and popularity. Brahma Pootras are 
realising our predictiors, and not only form a very large class, 
but an offshoot, the Light Brahmas, is treading on the heels 
of the Dork birds. Polands increase in numbers and quality. 
Game are always admirable, but they have surpi^ssed them- 
selves in the past year. Hamburghs are numerous and good, 
but we doubt whether the best pens are as meritorious as they 
were some years ago. Game Bantams are deservedly favourites 
with the public, and their classes are not only numerous but 
produce exquisite specimens ; Blacks and Whites hold their 
own, but Sebrights fall off in numbers. The Bouen Ducks 
have at last beaten the Aylesburys in weight, and have also 
formed more numerous classes. Geese are still improving. 
We should be afraid after what we have seen to fix a limit to 
the weight they may be made to attain. The same may be 
said of Turkeys. 

We feel somewhat as we should imagine a Judge feels when 
at a maiden assize he is presented with a pair of white kid 
gloves. We have no fault to find, no grievance to dilate upon, 
no complaint to make. While this gives us great pleasure in 
our task, of necessity it curtails our paper. Our profession of 
faith is an old one. We have never willingly hurt the feelings 
of any one. We have to tell the truth so far as lies in our 
power. Thie old saying will recur to many, •' On tk se fdche que 
de la veriti," If we have caused pain by any remark, the fact 
that we did not intend to do so will make the aviende easy — we 
apologise for it. Our career has been smooth and easy through 
a troublous time, we thank our subscribers for it. 

Our support years ago, and our great comfort and happiness 
now, have been, that among those who form our subscribers 
we have none but friends. Our success has proved that we 
were not mistaken in the line we chalked out when we started ; 
and now, when we address all, our subscribers, contributors, 
and friends — when we close a year of unusual trial to those 
who are still numbered among the working classes — we feel 
strong in our motives and practice, and hope and b^eve 
there will be a hearty response from all when, forgetting the 
past, except so far as it may have taught useful lessons, we 
heartily wish to all 

A Hapft Nxw Yxab. 



Walsall Pottltbt Show. — ^As an additional attraetioa to 
this Show, sweepstakes are being arranged for the following 
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Tuieiles of poTiltry: — ^Dorking, Spanish, Buff and White 
Goohins, and the two olasBes of adult Game. Subeoription 
one gninea eaeh, to be divided among BabBoribers only into two 
pzizes— three-fifths for the first, two-fifths for the second. The 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. BayUss, will reeeive snbsoriptions, which 
will dose on ike same date as the entries— viz., January 5th. 
Seyend gentlemen have already given in their names as snb- 
aoiibers to the Buff Cochin and Game dasses. 



THE POULTRY CLUB. 



Absence from home prevented me last week from correcting 
one or two errors in your report of the Club meeting at Bir- 
mingham. The first I observe is with reference to the motion 
proposed by me with regard to the detention of the Club fimds 
by the Hon. Treasurer withont explanation. Yon say, *' An 
explanation was offered by Mr. Znrhorst exculpating Mr. Tad- 
man," when in point of fact the very reverse was the case. 
The facts are as follows : Mr. Tadman, having had due notice 
of Uie resolution calling on liim to explain why he had not paid 
over the money voted and ordered by the Stewards on account 
of the Bochdale prize list, came to the meeting, anticipated the 
call for an explanation by^ giving in his balance-sheet, resign- 
ing, and leaving the room before the motion could be brought 
on, without remark of any kind, except that some of the money 
received on account of the " Standard of Excellence " had not 
passed through his hands. Mr. Tegetmeier explained that he 
had offered it to Mr. Tudman, who declined to receive it, and 
that as a last resource he had remitted it to the Hon. Secretary. 

As Mr. Tudman had apparently run away to avoid explana- 
tion, I deemed it necessary to offer some remarks, before with- 
drawing the motion, as to why I brought it forward. In doing 
so I dealt as lightly as possible with the absent ; but I was 
compelled to show how far, in the gratification of private feel- 
ing, Mr. Tudman had jeopardised Uie credit of the Club, and 
I stated circumstantially my reasons for calling on Mr. Tudman 
for a public explanation. As he did not choose, though 
filling a most responsible office, to afford this, I was compelled 
to come to the conclusion that his conduct was unjustifiable 
to the honourable body for which he was trustee ; and so far 
from exculpating him I left the facts in the hands of the meet- 
ing, expressing my own opinion of the undignified and selfish 
course he had pursued. 

The motions respecting the judges were consolidated ; and 
so close was the division of opinion, that the first voting re- 
sulted in a tie. The second voting had the same result, an 
additional vote having been obtained on each side, and the 
Chairman finally gave the casting vote. 

Tliiere was no question submitted as to the disposing of the 
remaining copies of the " Standard," for the Club has no doubt 
on this subject, as there is still a fair demand, though not as 
great as at first.— F. W. Zurhobst, Hon, Sec. Poultry Club, 
iHrnitybrook, 

Absence has prevented me replying to ** A Membeb," whose 
letter appears in your Journal of the 18th ult. ; but I am, no 
doubt, aU in good time, and I am sure the spirit of fair play 
which always animates your Journal will afford me space. 
The communication in question is a tissue of misstatements 
from beginning to end. But to begin. He says, * a member 
high in office informed him that the * Standard * had been cast 
aside as useless long since," &e. Now this is so utterly at 
variance with the facts, that I am inclined to think ** A Mbm- 
BEB " must have dreamed it (I should not venture to think it 
was a concoction), as the following figures are well known to 
sill members, including those " hi^ in office," who have taken 
the trouble io read the reports or attend the meetings. The 
*' Standard " cost some £27 to publish and bind a five-hundred 
edition. The whole of the members then on the books received 
a free copy. The numbers sold have been sufficient to pay the 
whole expenses and leave a balance of from £8 to £10 appli- 
cable to other purposes, together with some 150 copies available 
for sale or presentation free to new members on application to 
the Honorary Secretary. At our next balance our publishers 
wiU have a goodly balance of cash to hand us, and I am this 
day sending off copies to individuals outside the Club who have 
^ij^ed for them. So mnoh for assertion No. 1. Now the next. 
The numerous commendations of the '* Standard of Exoel- 
Isnee " that have appealed in the columns of the press, and its 
large sale, zendnr any further comments on its merits unne- 
eeasary. 



Wilh reference to the Club Judges not judging book in 
hand, ** A Mbmbeb " again displays his ignorance of facts. I 
will simply quote a portion of the minutes of a meeting held 
the Ist of October, 186*1, Mr. Kelleway in the chair. Mr. 
Beldon said that some misapprehension existed as to the rules 
for judghig, **no judge could be expected to go about book 
in hand ;" and it was then unanimously resolved that to pre- 
vent misapprehension the title of the forthcoming book should 
be changed from ** Bules for Judging " to *' Tbe Standard of 
Exc^ence." The Club prospectus published in January, 1866, 
stated that it *' was for the guidance of exhibitors," and to 
** obtain as far as possible uniformity of judging." I presume 
our well-informed " Member " (?) will now understand why 
the Judges at Bochdale did not go about book in hand. 

As to the discussion and division on the additions to the 
Judges, I suppose " A Membeb " will allow others to entertain 
an opinion. It is a pity he did not, as he says be attended the 
meeting, assert his, instead of confining himself to writing 
anonymous uncertainties ! 

Again, with regard to the Bochdale Show, how reliable is 
" A Mexbbb^s " information ! how exquisitely just his informa- 
tion ! He says the Bochdale Show must have cost the Club 
£80, and then says he was at the Birmiugham meeting. Had 
he either opened his ears or lifted one of the balance sheets on 
the table, he would have seen that the Show unfortunately cost 
the Club £128 (not £30 as he suggests)— viz., £75 guarantee 
money, and £53 from Club funds, and that though the entries 
paid the prize list, the receipts at the door amounted in three 
days to but £43, the rain having come down incessantly from 
end to end of the Show. 

I may add that copies of the balance sheet were laid upon 
the Club table, as well as sent to each guarantor, and the 
promptitude with which those gentleman to a mah paid the 
call after receiving the balance sheet needs no comment. What 
Mr. Tudman said at the meeting I have stated above. I am in 
possession of the shorthand-writer's notes, and the omission 
of the full report respecting Mr. Tndman's resignation and its 
causes was dictated by a desire to avoid personality. 

As to what Mr. Tudman and Mr. Aahton did for the Club, 
the minute-book before me shows that they attended the first 
meeting, with many other gentlemen at Liverpool, but that 
they proposed no resolutions. They were appointed joint Secre- 
taries — Mr. Ashton speedily resigned, and Mr. Tudman 
followed him twelve months after. 

With regard to the Club costing half its subscriptions to 
work, I have only to point to the fact that the annual income 
is £57, a small amount of which is in arrear, that no less 
a sum than £40 has been paid this year out of the Club funds 
towards the Show, and that Mr. Tudman by his balance sheet 
had upwards of £12 in hand at the Birmingham meeting, the 
printing, stationery, and postage for the whole year being 
under £8. 

In conclusion I would advise " A Member " ere he again 
rushes into print to get up his facts a little more accurately. 
It was only due to the members of the Club that this refuta- 
tion should be written, but no further anonymous correspon- 
dents will be recognised or replied to by— F. W. Zurhobst, 
Hon, Sec, Poultry Club, Donnybrook, 



POULTRY JUDGING. 



I SEE quite enough to dishearten exhibitors in the present 
system of judging, and the rejection of the motions on this 
subject before the Poultry Club show that we have little hope 
of reform in that quarter. The Poultry Club has proved a 
disappointment. I agree for the most part with the letter of 
your correspondent lately on the subject. I make no charges 
of dishonesty against the judges, although I am quite aware 
that dishonest judges do exist. I think a vast deal of mischief 
arises rather from a friendly feeling towards local exhibitors, 
and a pertinacious interference of officials, than from any pre- 
meditated favouritism; 

Not a sufficient number of judges is employed, too much is 
expected of tiiem, and many of them are willing to beUeve 
that they are competent to judge in all* classes. Everything 
connected with the fancy breeding of poultiy is undefined, 
uncertain, and unsatisfactory. There is no point of authority. 
We have no fixed rules— no standard by which to work ; every- 
thing seems to be a matter of taste and opinion. 

With this feeling I attached myself to the Ponlftzy Club; 
bat however good a man the pxeaent Secretary may be, the 
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ibltett'seen in perfeotian, alfhongh one de0erT]ng of'^xten- 
siT» enHhration. It is, I think, ycvyinnoh improred by being 
grafted x>n the Black Hamburgh. The best irait^of it vhieh 
I bare seen was from Vines grafted on that sort*, the border 
being eomposed mostlj of the natoral soil of the garden. 

In the third house were planted Black Hamburgh, and, I 
think, Boyal Muscadine on ueir own roets. This house used 
to do better than the other two ; but I always thought the 
lines would have succeeded still better if the roots had not 
gone down so deep, and further experience has confirmed me 
on that point. 

With regard to the next Vines that came under my notice, 
the borders were what would be called shallow — that is, from 
d feet 8 inches to 8 feet deep, and they were made at first 
about half the width they were ultimately intended to be. 
The soil was taken out to the required depth for about 6 feet 
idde on both sides of the front wall, so that there was a prepared 
border on each side of the wall, one outside and one inside. 
The soil was composed of the top spit of an old pasture, with- 
out the addition of manure of any sort. The Vines were 
planted on a ridge raised about 9 inches above the floor line, 
a single rod was taken up from each plant, and nearly in every 
ease thd Vines reached the top of the house the first' season, 
making strong short-jointed wood, and well ripened, ^^^i^ithout 
the assistance of artificial heat, even in the case of the Muscats. 
In the following season they were cut back, the rods being left 
from 8 to 16 feet in length ; and being carefully started in the 
spring they broke regularly, showing in most instances three 
bunches at each joint. Of course the greater part of these 
were removed at once, leaving in the end only from three to 
six bunches on each Vine, so that they ripened these well, and 
again made strong growths. They were supplied during the 
growing season with liquid manure, but not in large quantities, 
about three or four times in the course of the season. Next 
year the Vines carried a good average crop of from six to twelve 
bunohes each. I did not see any of them weighed, but I judged 
some of the Black Hamburgh bunches weighed upwards of 
3' lbs. each ; they were beautifully coloured and of excellent 
flavour. 

I will now notice the state of the roots in these vineries. In 
loxking the borders over in order to add some farmyard manure, 
{he roots were found to have spread in a horizontal direction 
to the outside of the prepared border, quite close to the snr- 
foee. If I had had the sole management of the borders, and if 
the materials could have been obtained, I would have pro- 
eeeded in this way : I would have thrown equal quantities of 
fresh horse-droppings and cowdung into a heap together ; they 
would soon have heated, and if the cowdung was wet, as it 
sometimes is, it would have dried in the course of fermentation. 
After the heat was gone — (the heap ought not to be allowed to 
heat violently ; if it do so it should be spread out on the floor 
of ike shed. I presume, of course, that it is in a place where 
the rains will not reach it)— to every two barrowloads I would 
have added one of turfy loam, and surface-dressed th^ Vines 
with the mixture instead of digging amongst the roots. The 
repeated waterings would have washed the nourishment down ; 
and the manure being kept on the surface, the roots would 
be near it too, and there they would be better able to feed 
the Vines than if they were down at the bottom of five-feet 
borders, and that is where they will go, especially if bones 
or other manure be added to the loam when the borders are 
made. 

Since then I have had the charge of forming the borders for 
two vineries, and I was prevailed upon to add some manure to 
the loam when the borders were made ; a small quantity of 
Hme was also added, and the Vines under the same treatment 
have not done so well as in the case when only the turfy loam 
was used. The borders were rather more than S feet deep, 
and scarcely any roots are to be found near the surface. I 
have Uierefore come to the conclusion that turfy loam without 
the addition of any manure the first season is the best material 
of which to form a Vine border. There is plenty of nourish- 
ment to be found amongst the decaying roots of the grass the 
first season, and manure can always be added either in the 
liquid form or by means of surface-dressings. 

In the prepecung observations I have simply recorded the 
results of my own experience. When I say that borders made 
^thout tiie addition of bones or other manures are the best 
I do not intend to assert that borders formed in the other way 
win not answer. I have no doubt they will, othen^ise practical 
gardeners would not be found to advocate them ; but I hope 
our amateur friends will not be disheartened because they 



cannot go to the expense of having flagstones and other ex- 
pensive materials buried at the bottom of the border, beoansa I 
am fully convinced that they are not necessazy.— J. Douolab. 



PSIDIUM RADDH. 
I WISH your correspondent who signed himself ** Binnii, 
Peterborough ** (Deoember 26, 1866), would state whether the 
above fruit is superior in quality to P. Gattleyanum, and whether 
it is equally hardy. Of the latter there are two varieties, the 
fruit of one being spherical, of the other somewhat Pear- 
shaped. The nurseryman of whom I bought my plant assnred 
me that it required a stove, and it certainly oame out of one, 
but it soon accommodated itself to a slightly-warmed orohard- 
honse, and fruited abundantly. On two occasions it stood a 
temperature of se^* uninjured. The fruit seemed to me de- 
cidedly inferior to the larger tropical Gnavas, so I gave up 
growing it. — G. S. 



HOT AIR FROM A KITCHEN RANaE. 
*' BusTicus,*' in the Number for Deoember 18th, inquirea 
how he ean utilise a fire situated in the kitchen, of whi<ui the 
wall containing the fireplace forms the side of an out-building. 
This he ean easily accomplish by passing an ordinary piece of 
gas-pipe, bent at two right angles, throu^ the fire, so as to let 
one end project into the room towards the hearth, the other 
into the out-building. The heated air in the intermediate 
part rises into the out-building, and the air rushing in from 
the room to supply its place passes in its turn through the 
heated tube and is delivered warm into the out-building. This 
simple plan can also be advantageously used to increase the 
heat of ordinary stoves, whether in the greenhonse or hall. — 
J. M. E., Streatham, 



ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING. 

The Deoember Meetug of Hub Society was held at Burlington 
HoQse on the 3rd inst., tho President, Sir John Lnbbock, F.B.S., in 
the chair. Amongst the donations to the Society's libraiy reoetTed 
since the last meeting were the Memoirs of the Linnean Society of 
Normandy, the ** Hymenonterons Memoirs " of M. Sichel, &c. Six 
nex members were balloted for and elected. 

Mr. W. F. Evans, F.L.S., sent for exhibition a nnmber of insects, 
chiefly Beetles (especially the beantifol Fyronota festiva, belonging ta 
the family Melolontbidic), which had been fonnd amongst wool im- 
ported from New Zealand. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited living specimens of Gracillaria scalaziella, 
bred from larvie fonnd at Cannes m the South of France, mining the 
leaves of Echium vnlgare, communicated by M. Milliere ; also some 
flat poach-like galls, obtained from Mentone, near Nice, formed on 
the leaves of Pistacia lentiscns, apparently by Aphides, bnt which 
were inhabited by a Phycideons larva. 

Mr. lanson exhibited a box of insects collected by Mr. W. Home in 
the vicinity of Bio Janeiro. 

Mr. Daer exhibited a chrysalis of the common Tortoiseshell Butter- 
fly, from each shoulder of which depended a slender filament nearly 
as long as the chrysalis itself. 

The Secretary communicated a notice on the employment, in tropical 
countries, of mahogany timber of Western Australia, that kind of 
wood not being subject, from its peculiar qualities, to the attacks of 
White Ants, which are so destructive to all other woodwork in hot 
climates. 

Dr. Sharp exhibited Stenns major, a species of Staphylinidc new to 
the British listB, taken at Southend. 

Professor Westwood communicated a biographical notice of the late 
Mr. S. Stone, whose collections of insects, nests of Wasps, <fec., aa 
well as his antiquarian collection, had been presented to the museums 
at Oxford. He also exhibited a number of specimens of the Gipsy 
Moth, Liparis dispar, reared by Mr. Briggs, of St. John's College, 
Oxford, showing the variations which had resulted from feeding some 
of the individuals exclusively on White Thorn and others on Elm. 
The females of the latter set were invariably crippled, and the whola 
of them sterile. This exhibition ^ve rise to oonnderalde disenaiioa. 
Professor Weetwood also conunnmcated a letter from Edward Holds- 
worth, Esq., of Shanghai, containing a description of the caterpillar 
of the beautiful Moth Bombyx Selene. 

The discussion, commenced at the preceding meeting, on Natural 
Selection and Mimetic Analogies, was resumed, and continued at 
great length, being participated in by Dr. Sharp, Messrs. Bates, Belt, 
Stainton, Weir, Wallace, McLachlan, Professor Westwood, and the 
President ; during which the immunity of the Heliconian Butterflies 
in South America from the attacks of birds (susgested by Mr. Bates 
as a cause of the mimicry which he assumed to have been adopted by 
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cettun Bpeeies of Piezidfli), wm oonfimed by Mr. Belt, who stated 
Uuii he had observed, for a oonaidatable period, a jartieolar nest of a 
pair of imseetiToroiis birds at Maranam in Brazil, and had noticed 
ihftt althoagh they captored other Batterfliee, Dragon Flies, &c., in 
graat mninbers for the food of their young, not a single HeHoonian was 
taken, althoi^h flying about slowly in great quantities at the time, 
and close to £e spot Mr. Stainton also stated, in proof of the dis- 
taste of birds for certain spedes of insects, that on one occasion' he 
bad captured a quantity of Moths flying round a lighted lamp, the 
whole of which, with the exception of a single Spilosoma Menthastri, 
proved to be the common Noetua exclamatioms. On disooTering this 
next morning, the whole were thrown to some youns turkeys, which 
greedily devoured them, except the Smlosoma, which they coold not 
be prevailed upon to touch ; and Mr. Weir stated that he had offered 
the larmof the same species of Spilosoma to some birds which he 
bad hept in an aviaiy, and^that in like manner they had refused to 
tonch tiliem. 

Mr. McLaehlan read two papers, entitled, ** A Description of a New 
Oenus of Hemerobiids," and "A Description of a Kew Genus of 
Psoeida." 



New Obchtd.— An Orohid has lately flowered in the col- 
lection of Mr. Thomas R. Tafnell, at Spring Grove, which is 
pronounced by Professor Beichenbach to be an entirely new 
species of Epidendram. Herr Beichenbach proposes that it 
shall be called Epidendram ebarneum, in consequence of the 
iTory-like appearance of the flower. The plant has been figured 
by Mr. Fitob, for the authorities at Kew, and will appear in 
the " Botanical Magazine " shortly. 



BARLASTON HALL, 
Thb Skat of Balph Thomas Addbblet, Esq. 

Baslaston H&tiL lies about five miles south-east of Newcastle- 
cmder-Lyme, five miles south of Stoke-on-Trent, and half a 
mile north of Barlaston station on the North Staffordshire 
Railway. The village of Barlaston is delightfully situated near 
the summit of a high acclivity on the east side of the vale of 
the Trent. 

The Hall is a handsome mansion near the north end of the 
village, and, viewing it in the distance, appears well sheltered 
with forest trees. I passed into the grounds through a plain 
•entrance-gate by a commodious lodge. The carriage-drive to 
the house is through a long avenue of Limes, which skirts the 
•drive on either side, and terminates on the east side of the 
mansion. A footpath to the right, a little beyond the lodge, 
leads to the kitchen gardens, and arriving at the frame-ground, 
I observed various houses, which I will notice in the order I 
passed through them. 

The first is the fernery, 52 feet long, 15 feet wide, and IG feet 
high ; the Ferns are interspersed wiUi a few stove plants, such 
as Marantas, fine-foliaged Begonias, Aspidistra elatior fol. vit- 
tatis, &c. On the left-hand side of the house is a raised rockery, 
and the fairy Maiden-hair and other Ferns growing among the 
stones look very attractive. At the farthest end of the house 
is a fine specimen of Gyanophyllam magnificnm, with luxu- 
riant foliage of this season's growth. Up the pillars, and sus- 
pended from the roof with graceful ease, are plants of Passi- 
flora alata, and Tbunbergia Harrisii. The next house is 30 feet 
long by 10 wide, in two compartments. The first was for early 
Gncninbers; the plants were just coming into bearing, and 
and looked vezy healthy. This house promised to be very useful 
for a good winter supply. 

In close proximity is a late vinery. The varieties of Grapes 
cultivated include White Tokay. Lady Downe's, West's St. 
Peter's, and Black Morocco. The fruit was all gathered, and 
underneath the Vines was a miscellaneous collection of plants. 

Belund the vinery, with a north aspect, is a house in which 
are wintered large Aloes and Orange trees, which are inter- 
spersed on the terraces and in the flower garden during the 
summer months. We now enter a span-roofed stove, -io feet 
long by 10 wide. Here were many things that attracted my 
•attention, but the visit being hurried, I can only mention a 
few of the most conspicuous plants that deserve a place in 
every collection. 

Among the most beautiful plants with fine foliacre were 
examples of Alocasia metaliica and A. Lowii, with their lus- 
troofi, bronzy, shield-Uke appearance ; A. maerorhiza variegata ; 
G^snera ohromatella and G. ref ulgens, with their curious mark- 
isigs and velvety foliage, admirably adapted for dinner-table 
deooiation — the light playing on the brilliant crimson hairs, 
with which the latter is well studded, makes it an object of great 



attraotion; Oroton angtt8tlfolium« pictum, and variegatum; 
Dracaana Oooperi and f errea ; Gymnogramma peruviana ; also a 
few Orchids, Onddium flexnosum in bloom being very pretty. 
In cold frames there were useful collections of robust Oinera- 
riaa, herbaceous Oaloeolarias, and a lot of nice Cyclamens just 
expanding their charming blossoms. 

I then left the frame-ground, and entered the kitchen garden, 
where neatness and good order markedly predominated. Near 
to the edges of the kitchen-garden walks are nice symmetriodly 
trained pyramidal Pears. Across the centre of the kitchen 
garden, ranging east and west, is an arched trellis of iron wire. 
To this trellis are trained Pear trees, which in summer nuist 
make this a very pleasant promenade. In the different quar- 
ters were good supplies of winter vegetables, and beds of Celery 
with three or four rows in a bed. 

On the south wall is a range of glass upwards oi 200 feet 
long, divided into six compartments. Beginning at the west 
end of the range, the first division is an early Peach-housef 
started a few days before my visit (November 21st). It is 
60 feet long, 18 feet wide, 15 feet high at the back, and 4 feet 
high in the front ; rather a large house to start so early. It is 
furuished with a neat, narrow, slate path 2 feet wide, and the 
trees are trained, one row against the back wall, and anothev 
row to an arched trelUs in front. They were in excellent oon-< 
dition, and promised well for a large supply of fruit. I have 
seen a Peach-house on the same principle at Thomeyosoft 
Hall, in Cheshire, with the front trellis in the form of an arch ;■ 
it economises space, and admits a greater amount of light to 
the lower part of the trees on the back wall. 

The next house is a vinery 27 feet by 16, exclusively planted 
with Black Hamburghs. Going out of the vinery we come into 
the conservatory, which is nearly the centre of the range, and 
opens into the central walk of the kitchen garden. 

Several large greenhouse plants are turned out into the 
border, and so luxuriant are they, that their heads neudy 
protrude through the roof. A large Habrothamnus elegans 
would soon be smothered with hundreds of racemes of crimson 
flowers. Brugmansia Knightii had just done blooming. I often 
wonder why we do not more frequently meet with this gor- 
geous autumn-blooming usefhl species in general collections oi 
greenhouse plants. 

Beyond the conservatory is another vinery, that had been 
recently planted with a mixed collection of Vines. It is 
31 feet long by 16 feet wide. Stepping out of this house we 
enter another Peach-house, 27 feet by 18, which is started 
about the early part of January. The last house in the range 
is a greenhouse 32 feet by 18, with plants in bloom bron|^ 
from the other houses, and even at the time of my visit, when 
flowers were scarce, it was a glorious mass of floral beauty. X 
observed as the most conspicuous in bloom, dwarf examples, 
about 8 inches high, of Poinsettia pulcherrima, very effective, 
and one of the most useful plants at this season, either for the 
decoration of the stove, or for conservatory and greenhouse 
embellishment. There were also in flower Chrysanthemums, 
Epiphyllums, Fuchsias, and Primulas, with a sprinkling ol 
fine-foliaged plants. 

In the pleasure grounds, the first attractive objects were two 
very large herbaceous borders on each side of the walk, more 
than 200 feet in length, planted with choice Phloxes, Pentste* 
raons. Antirrhinums, &c., and near to the edge of the beds were 
rows of Snowdrops and Dog's-tooth Violets. These beds are 
screened from the main walks by large evergreens and other 
trees of varied foliage. Passing on through a serpentine walk, 
and across to the carriage drive, 1 was brought to a most de- 
lightful retreat for a hot summer's day. On the left-hand side 
of the walk are a number of raised flower-beds ; on the op- 
posite side a rustic cottage covered with Honeysuckles, Cle<» 
matises, Boses, and Ivy. 

Through an Ivy arcade near to this spot, in a secluded little 
dell, is the hardy fernery and rockery. Among the Ferns were 
Lastrea Filix-mas cristata, Osmunda regalis, Polypodium red- 
gare, Polypodium dryopteris, and many other.^, natives of the 
district. 

From thence I passed on by the Bose garden. All the trees 
are named, and most of the popular varieties may be found 
among.'tt them. As I passed along this walk my attention was 
arrested by immense clumps of Ehododendrons 12 or 14 feet 
high. Better examples of this noble flower it would be difficult 
to find. It is scarcely possible to conceive their beauty in the 
months of May and June. 

Ascenditig a flight of steps on to the terrace, we came in , 
front of the mansion. The front is to the west, and the terrace 
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extends to the north and south sides. It is bounded on eaoh 
side by an omameiftal balnstrading, and tiie views from this 
terrace are yery eztensiye and varied. The park falls with a 
gradual descent to the lake. Beyond the lake is the North 
Staffordshire Bailway. The railway is skirted by the Mersey 
oanal, and beyond tiiat, through tibe yalley, the river Trent 
winds along. In the distance may be seen the snug little 



hamlet of Trentwell, and ihe large wood atTrentham ; while t» 
the right on a bright day are distinctly seen the towns of Stoke- 
on-Trent, Burslem, and Tnnstall. 

The accompanying is a plan of the flower garden. The bedf • 
are surrounded by a beautifully dressed stone edging about 
8 inches high, within which the beds are raised above the* 
grass. Hie beds, a a, are raised about 2 feet, and encircled: 
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with (»namental stonework. Through the kindness of Mr. 
l^att, the head gardener, I subjoin a list of the plants with 
which the beds were adorned during summer, and also a second 
list, giving a description of what the beds are now filled with 
for spring decoration. 



In conclusion, all that I saw at Barlaston was very praise- 
worthy. The extensive grounds were in good keeping ; each 
department gave commendatoiy evidence for Mr. Myatt and hia 
assistants, from whom I received the utmost courtn^. — 
QuiNTiK BsAD, Port HiU Gardem, Bunlem. 
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NOtSS AND GLEANINGS. 

Those of our i^ad^rs who have r60iiais and conservato- 
ries with a north laApoct, or whioh afb dVdrsliadowed by other 
buildings, will be aided by the following note of a suggestion by 
Sir David Brewster : — " If , in a very narrow street or lane, we 
look out of a window with the ^ in the same plane as the 
outer faoe of ttie waU in whioh Ihe window js placed, we shall 
see tlie whole of the sky by whioh the apartment can be illa- 
minated. If we now withdraw the eye inwards, we shall gra- 
doaUy lose sight of the sky till it wholly disappears, which may 
take place when the eye is only 6 or 8 inches from its first 
position. In such a case the apartment is illaminated only by 
the light reflected from the opposite wall, or the sides of the 
stones whioh form the window; because, if the glass of the 
window is 6 or 8 inches from the wall, as it generally is, not a 
ray of light can &U1 upon it. If we now remove our window 
and substitute another in which all the panes of glass are 
roughly ground on the outside, and flush with the outer wall, 
the lig^t from the whole of the visible sky, and from the re- 
motest parts of the opposite wall, will be introduced into the 
apartment, reflected from the innumerable faces or facets 
wmch the rough grinding of the glass has produced. The whole 
window will appear as if the sky were beyond it, and from every 
point of this luminous surface light will radiate into all parts 
of the room." 

Wb have reoeived from Messrs. Lnoombe, Flnoe, & Co., 

of Exeter, a buneh of that admirable Grape, Mrs. Pincers Black 
Muscat, mhieh was ripe on the Vine twelve months ago. We need 
hardly say it is now in the state. of raisins, and these are as fine, 
fleshy, and delicious as the finest imported Muscatels. We 
take this opportunity of stating that Mra. Pince's Black Muscat 
is one of Uie most valuable acquisitions in the way of Grapes 
whioh has been introduced for many years. Imagine the de- 
licious but miffy old Black Muscat of Alexandria, with a robust 
constitution, a thick, stout, sturdy, berry-stalk, a tough mem- 
branous, though not thick, skin, and with the property of hang- 
ing till the sap rises again, and you have ^s. Pince's Black 
Muscat. 

WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

KITCHEN OAJtDEN. 

Wb have but little to add to former directions in this depart- 
ment. The principal routine of business to be performed at 
this season is thorough draining, opening, clearing out, and 
repairing old drains, and making new ones, altering walks and 
fresh easing them with some good hard materials, the edgings 
having first been evenly made up. There is nothing in a 
kitchen garden which has a more ne^ected, dilapidated ap- 
pearance than uneven, weedy walks, with gappy, overgrown, 
oi irregular Box or other edgings. The wheeling out of ma- 
nures on spare borders and quarters, and trenching, must be 
proceeded with, and all possible speed should be made with 
these operations in suitable weather. Hoeing and surface- 
stirring amongst all kinds of progressing crops must be per- 
formed in fine days. By this practice the mutilation and de- 
struction occasioned by obnoxious insects and their larvsB are 
to a great extent prevented. We should never hear of the 
destruction oommitted by slugs, snails, wireworms, or other 
vermin to any considerable extent if such a system were faith- 
fully carried out. Abundant preparations for the coming 
spring must be made in this department. A stock of garden 
mats must be procured for covering-purposes, and a mat or 
two cut up, tied in bunches in two classes, and hung up ready 
for summer use. Plenty of shreds for wall trees wUl require 
eotting, and the old ones should pass through the ordeal of 
boiling water. Here, too, the preparation of labels for datiug 
and naming crops must proceed, and the seed-drawers should 
be thoroughly examined, cleaned out, and the old seeds dated 
and classified, in order that their relative value may be readily 
known. The new seeds will, of course, want arranging. Above 
all, a scheme of cropping, based on a judicious rotation, should 
be laid down forthwith. Broccoli, Celei^, Carrots, Endive, 
Lettuce, Parsley, and other needful artides, should be pro- 
tected in due time from frost. 

VBUIT GABDBir. 

Figs against walls will require some protective material 
placed over them in the midland and northern counties. This, 
mdeed, has been a favourable autumn for performing opera- 
tions in the fmit department. We hope that all s^ed has 
been made. It may. be said that the gioimd has been damp 
mdar foot for stimding to prune and nail ; but surely a dry 



board to stand on could be obtained. It should always be 
cleaned and put to dry in the tool-house, so as to be in readi- 
ness and comfortable for the feet again by the next day. 

FLOWER aAM>Ey. 

The weather is still exceedingljf f«vo\itable for the execution : 
of alterations or new work, and it will not be the fault of the - 
weather if such work b6 not finished in good time this season ; 
but we blow from experience that it is in many cases easier to 
commence such operations than to know when or where they 
will end, and we would merely recommend here that every 
possible dispatch should be used to complete all such opera- 
tions as speedily as possible, in order to have the hands at 
liberty for the regular work, which, save in a few favoured 
cases, will soon require all the labour that is allowed. If not 
yet done, the leaves should be cleared up and the shrubby 
borders lightly forked over to give them a fresh appearanoe. 
Lawns and gravel walks must be frequenUy rolled, so as to 
keep them firm and smooth. Those who purpose planting in 
the spring — for many persons still retain the notion that 
planting can be done in spring with greater certainty of suc- 
cess than at any other season — should lose no time in pre- 
paring the ground by trenching, or Tvhatever may be deemed 
necessary for the plants. On light sandy soils there will be 
no particular necessity for making the pits at once ; but, how- 
ever friable the nature of the soil may be, it will be all the 
better of exposure for a month or two to the action of the 
weather. Where Bhododendrons are grown in masses and ex- 
hibit any indications of having exhausted the soU, a top-dress- 
ing of cow-manure, well decomposed, some 3 inches deep, and 
extending as far as the roots, should be appHed at once. This 
will strengthen the plants for flowering, prevent rapid evapora- 
tion in summer, and keep the ground cool and moist, which is 
essential to the well-being of this handsome tribe of plants. 

GREENHOUSE AND C0N3ERVAT0B7. 

Attend carefully to valuable pot specimens of hardwooded 
plants, which it may be necessaiy to winter in the conservatoiy, 
for many of these are very impatient of fire heat and a con- 
fined atmosphere, and ought, therefore, to be kept as much out 
of the way of its influence as circumstances permit. Such 
plants should be placed near the glass, turning them partly 
round every week so that all their parts may be equally exposed 
to light ; and admit fresh air on evcory favourable opportunity, 
but carefully avoid cold cutting winds, which, if idlowed to 
blow through plants just after they have been kept close with 
fire heat for some time, are sure to disfigure the foliage. Use 
no more fire heat than may be indispensable, and be careful 
to counteract its drying effects on the atmosphere, either by 
means of evaporating-pans or by sprinkling the border, &c., 
as may be necessary, to prevent anything like a dry, parch- 
ing state of the atmosphere. Look well to plants in a grow- 
ing state, such as Lesdienaultias, and Pimeleas ; remove the 
bloom as fast as it appears, but those plants of the former 
which are intended for early blooming must not have their 
flowers removed after this time. The number of plants 
brought forward will depend upon the demand, and must be 
regulated accordingly. Azaleas and Rhododendrons for forcing, 
still out of doors, must have some protection should severe 
weather occur, or remove them to any spare house till wanted. 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, &c., should be protected by a frame ; as 
they now begin to grow, remove the plunging material down 
to the surface of the pots to prevent them rooting upwards. 
Mignonette and Neapolitan Violets will require abundance of 
light and air to keep them from damping. As a change from 
the present to severe weather may come on suddenly, be pro- 
vided with ample means for covering pits and frames should it 
occur. As, with the exception of forced plants, most of the 
others are now in an inactive state, the temperature of plant- 
houses should fall to its minimum point, consistent with the 
safety of the various inmates. Nothing can well be worse for 
the development of a healthy, vigorous growth in plants than 
subjecting them to a high temperature at the present season of 
the year when light, so important to the healthy action of 
Tegetable life, cannot accompany it. 

BTOVB. 

Here all is still and quiet. Keep a moderate heat of from 
50° to 60°, and give plenty of air. The Ixoras should be 
elevated near the glass to set their bloom, and have plenty of 
air at all times ; keep them comparativeljr dry. Stephanotis, 
AUamandas, &c., may be potted and trained preparatory to 
starting, and the staking of all specimen plants must be pro- 
oseded with as fast as possible. 
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PITS AND FBAME8. 

PUniB of a sacctilent oharacter will require much attention 
daring damp, rainy weather. Oetaninms, Calceolarias, &c., 
are veiy liable to become mouldy. Bemove all leayes so 
affected as soon as they are discovered, or the evil will spread. 
— -W. Kbamb. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 
^ Tbb general work has been very much the same as in pre- 
vious weeks. Some time was taken up in preparing, by orna- 
menting for Christmas festivities, wluch we hope will never 
become so old-fashioned as to lose their force and influence 
upon all ranks and ages of the community. Keenly enjoyed 
as Chzistmas gatherings are by the young, we question very 
much if they are not even more beneficial to those getting 
np in years, as in their case especially it is well that the heart 
should be k^pt young even whilst the body is f eeliug the effects 
of age. 

In ornamenting a room with evergreens, there Is generally a 
great objection to anything in the shape of a nail in the wall ; 
but much may be done by having poles covered, a flat piece of 
board fastened to the top, and that covered with layers of 
doth to go against the waU, and then these poles may be con- 
nected together with strings of leaves ; and the running line 
obtained, all sorts of festoons and wreaths may be added at 
pleasure. For this purpose the twigs of Laurel, Laurustinus, 
HoUy, &c., should not be too large, so that they may be nicely 
tied to the cord ; and the more neatly this is done, the more 
nice and symmetrical will the wreaths and festoons appear. A 
good variety may be given even by making the most of the 
citiings of common La)irel, and having prominent parts done 
with Laurustinus in bloom, and different colours of Holly, 
with or without flowers, natural or artificial. 

Christmas Trees. — These are events chiefly for the young, 
and beautiful they look when well done. We mention them 
here because we find there is a great difficulty with some of 
our friends — ^first, in obtaining a symmetrical tree, and, 
secondly, in making it stand upright when it is of a large 
flize, and more especially if much weight is hung upon it. This 
must be the only excuse for adverting to such a simple matter 
here ; but the simplest matters are often the most puzzling to 
those who have never attended to them before. Last year we 
heard of more than one Christmas tree that came to grief, 
falling over on its broadside jnst when the children were 
clapping their hands in approbation at the brilliant light from 
the many coloured wax candles, and the glitter of many a 
^beautiful toy. 

Of all trees the Spruce is the best for a Christmas tree, as 
the dark foliage contrasts well with the brilliancy when the 
oandles are lighted. The tree may be of any size ; from 10 to 
13 or more feet would be a good height from the floor for a 
large party and a large room. We do not trouble ourselves 
with the roots of the tree, but cut it over at the desired height. 
The more regular the layers of branches are the better, and if 
the foliage on them should be rather thick, a good deal may be 
out away from the lower side of the branches, so that the light 
may appear to more advantage and the different things sus- 
pended be better seen. This will also secure the caudles fixed 
on the different tiers burning without coming in contact with 
«ny of the twigs above them. The long point of a young 
Spruce tree also forms a natural place, as it were, for fastening 
the principal flag to, and less flags may be fastened to stand 
out obliquely from the base of this terminal shoot. The tree 
will always look best when, from the wide branches at the base 
to the terminal shoot, a somewhat equal but slightly irregular 
oone is formed of the different layers of branches. Were you 
to search a whole day in a wood for a fine-balanced tree, you 
would not find one in which there would not be some breaks 
in the conical outline, and hence, where a very fine regular 
-effect is required, not only will the branches require thinning 
in some places, but it would be well to have a number of 
branches in' reserve from the largest to the smallest size. By 
means of a large gimlet for the smaller branches, and an 
auger for the larger ones, we can make each Injer or ring of 
branches regular all round — that is, moderately so, so as not 
to interfere with the natural appearance of the tree, by securely 
fastening a branch in the bole where wanted, and of the 
requisite length. By this means the poorest and most un- 
flymmetrical tree may be rendered very symmetrical. This is 
4ill that would be required where the articles to be suspended 
were light ; but when they are .heavy and useful, as for a 



women's club, all the main branches could be kept firmly in 
their places, and hold a good weight without being depressed 
out of shape, by a fine copper wire being fastened 2 feet oz 
80 inches from the top of the tree, taken round each main 
branch from top to bottom, and then fastened by a nail to the 
tub, in which the tree was placed. From six to a dozen of 
such strings would keep all the main branches in their places, 
and as the higher tier could not be unduly depressed too dose 
to the branches beneath, the candles might bum witii little or 
no attendance. We recommend small brass wire instead of 
small string, because hardly to be seen, and also because string 
would be liable to be burned, and then the weight might un- 
duly depress the branch. For light toys no such bracing would 
be required. 

Some of this work may be done before the tree is fixed, bnt 
the most particular shoidd be done afterwards. As a pot for 
the tree, nothing answers better than a moderate-sized tub or 
an old beer-barrel without one end. A four-gallon barrel will 
do for a small cut-over tree ; a nine-gallon barrel will hold a 
large one, on which almost any likely weight may be suspended. 
La placing, the first proceeduig is to saw the bottom of the 
bole of the tree across horizontally. Then we measure the 
bottom of the vessel, say a barrel, and if it is circular we take 
a board cut round, and half an inch less in diameter than the 
inside diameter of the vessel. This is nailed at the centre 
securely to the centre of the bole of the tree. The tree is then 
lifted, and the board and the base of the tree are placed in 
the barrel, the board resting on the bottom of the barrel. This 
is a better holding than even a lot of roots would be. On the 
top of this board the barrel or tub is filled to the top with 
bricks or stones and sand well jammed in, and no common 
weight will cause tree or tub to swerve. The top and sides of 
the vessel may be concealed with Ivy, &o. A Spruce tree has a 
good weight of itself ; and when much weight has to be put on 
it, some such precautions are necessary if the tree is to main- 
tain a natural position, and the floor of the room is to be 
encumbered by no bracings. No doubt there are other modes 
of making and then securing fine symmetrical Christmas trees ; 
and as we learn that in some parts of the country these trees 
will be in request until at least the 12th of Januaiy, if any 
extra hints can be given before that time we are sure that 
many would be obliged. We have jnerely treated of the tree 
in its skeleton appearance, or in its merely gardening point of 
view. The furnishing of the tree is a matter for the ladies, 
who can do it with a grace that few of us can hope to equal, 
though we can appreciate it when done. 

KITCHEN OABDEN. 

Mushrooms. — In our out-door open shed the Mushrooms were 
like broad blue Scotch bonnets ; and we mention the fact for 
the purpose of disclosing a great secret. As the bed had become 
a Uttle dry from the covering, they were watered all over the 
bed from the spout of a pot, with water in which dried cowdnng 
had been soaked. Now, for such watering of Mushroom-beds 
we rather disapprove of manure water from any dung that is in 
a green state ; but when previously dried and then soaked, we 
have great faith, so far as large Mushrooms for broiling are 
concerned, and we would prefer dried sheep and dried deer- 
dung to cowdung. In all such watering we never like young 
Mushrooms to be touched with the water, it is apt to make 
them leathery, and therefore we prefer the spout of the pot to 
the rose ; and if the bed should be at all dry whilst the surface 
is moist enough, we prefer making holes with a stick instead of 
soaking the surface soil. 

FRUIT AKD OBNAlIENTAIi DEPARTMENT. 

Much the same as last week. Managed to plant out in well- 
prepared rich borders, lots of the single and double blue Violets, 
which had been pricked out thickly in a temporary bed. A 
pressure of other work prevented us striking cuttings, or divid- 
ing the plants of Neapolitan Violets, growing, and then lifting 
them into a frame or pit in autumn, which along with never 
allowing a runner to appear, is the best plan for managing such 
desirable plants. Some plants in a pit were put in late last 
season, and being rather small, we thought they might do with 
top-dressing for another year ; but although they will do fairly 
they will not be so good as if they had been treated as stated 
above.— R. F. 



TRADE CATALOGUE RECEn^ED. 
James Veitch & Sons, Boyal Bxotic Nursery, King's Boad, 
Chelsea, S.W. — Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds, dc* — 
List of Gladiolus^ 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— December 20. 

A RB i rmu i to dnlness In the tnide mnertlly ia the ohftracieristio now, 
and heavy oonnlgnmentB reach ti0 both English and foreign, there being 
a laige supply of rough home-grown Apples, whioh hardly command 

* es to pay oommisalon. Pears are limited to Winter Nolls, Olon 



priees t< 
MoMean 



lan, and Passe Colmar. Some excellent Pines have come trom the 
Aaorea, qoite eqnalling those we have had occasion to remark npon in 
farmer years. The best Potatoes have slightly advanced in price. 



VBUIT. 



Avplef .. 
.tofeots . 
Cneixlos . 



Onnants.. 
Black. 



do. 

Figs doz. 

niberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Oooseberries . . quart 
Oiapes, Hothouse, .lb. 
, 100 



Artichokes each 

. bundle 
1.. bushel 

ScarletBnn.4 sieve 

Beet, Bed doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Bros. Sprouts i sieve 

Oabbage dos. 

Oapaicnms 100 

Gsnota bunch 

OaulUower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Ooeombers each 

nicUing .... doz. 

Bnmve doz. 

Fennel bunch 

GarUo lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Hpneradish . . bundle 



s. d. s. 

4 sieve a OtoS 
.. doz. 
....lb. 
. bush. 10 
i sieve 



Kelons each 

Nectarines doz. 

Oranges 100 

Peaehes doz. 

Pears (dessert) . . doz. 

kitchen doz. 

Pine Apples lb. 

Plums i sieve 

Quinces doz. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 



Walnuts bush. 10 



d. 8. d 
0to4 

10 



6 

4 

6 








SO 



YBOXTABLB0.' 



S.d. B. 
OtoO 

















4 







^1 

Leeks bunch 

' Lettuce per score 

) Mushrooms .... pottle 
. Mustd.A Oress, punnet 
I Onions. . . . per bushel 
6 I Parsley, .doz. bunches 

Parsnips doz. 

I Peas per quart 

I Potatoes bushel 

6 Kidney do. 

' Radishes doz. bunches 

I Rhubarb bundle 

' Savoys doz. 

Oj Sea-kala ba*et 

ShaUots lb. 

I Spinach bushel 

I Tomatoes. . . . per doz. 

Turnips bunch 

I Vegetable Marrows dz. 



a. d. B. d 
8to0 
1 



a 


8 
8 

1 



4 
4 
1 

9 
4 

8 






TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••• We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the *' Joomal of Hortienltnre, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By so doing they 
are subjected to nninstifiable trouble and expense. AU 
oommnnieations shonld therefore be addressed tolely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticvltare, dtc, 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.G. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also nerer to send more than 
two or three questions at once« 

Hyaoirths in ▲ Room (C. M. TF.).— The beginning of October is the 
best thne to pot Hjraoinths and to place them in glasses. You may pot 
the small bulbs now in 4 {-inch pots, «nd large ones in six-inch pots. 
Deain the pots well, and use a compost of turfy loam two-thirds, and 
wen-rotted manure one-third, with a free admixture of sharp sand. 
Three parts fill the pots with soil, placo on the surface a little sand, and 
on this set the bulb in the centre of the pot ; then fill in soil around the 
bolb, so as to be level with the crown, leaving the least possible part of 
the crown uncovered. Give a gentle watering, and place the pots In a 
datk cupboard for a fortnight, then set them on a ledge or shelf in a 
window naving a southern aspect; keep the soil moist by watering, never 
allowing it to become either too wet or too dry, and turn the pots 
round frequently so as to have the spike and foliage erect. If you grow 
Hyacinths in glasses, fill these to within an inch of the bulb with soft 
water, and place t^em in a dark cupboard until the bulbs begin to push 
and have made considerable progress. A pieco of charcoal about the 
aiae of a small walnut may be put into the water, and it will tend to keep 
the water sweet. Do not change the latter so long as it remains sweet, 
a nd w hen it Is changed use soft water which has been in the house some 
JKNtrs. Keep the glass replenished with water as this evaporates. 

Aealbas FpBcnro {A Foun;rc<«r).— -Tour house with a day temperature 
of 60P, and a night one of 50°, is suitable for bringing on Azaleas. In 
such a temperature, with a fair amount of ventilation and a moist atmo- 
mhere they will flower in six or eight weeks, dependant, of course, on 
the state of the buds. Some Asaleas lose many of their leaves at this 
season ; many shed them through their having had the soil much too ^ 
at some time. 

A2AX.S1, CuLTimx IH. ff.).— The smalMeaved kinds yon name do not 
require treatment different from that of Azaleas generally. It is seldom 
we find it necessary to thin out the shoots of Azaleas, for weakness is 
favourable to flowering rather than otherwise, and gross shoots fre- 
quently do not flower. We fear you do not give the plants liberal treat- 
ment, nor sufficient moisture, as they are so liable to thrips. 

PBOfVLa iDisirsis Flowsrb (D., Nev>aTk).-~The pips are verv fine, but 
BO judgaaent could be formed of their merits, for tney were bruised by 
thfr post-office stamping. Flowers must be sent in a box and in damp 



Covxaisa Fkaoh Tbxbs {Ag'M»),^lt is not necessary at thia seaaoa 
to protect Peach trees. When the buds exhibit indications of sweUing 
the coveiiufl may be nut on, and remain on day and night in order to 
retard the blossoms. After the flowers open the covering should only be 
used at night, except on frosty or foggy days. Whenever the days are 
mild the covering should be removed during the day. Your pic^Msed 
mode of protection is very good, only the covering must not remain down 
by day alter the blossoms expand, when the weather is fine and mild. 
The mesh of the nets should not exceed a quarter of an inch. Woollen 
nets are best, but cotton will do if the meshes are not too large. You 
may double or treble the netting. 

CucuvBBit Fruit hot Setting {Jame» Pirn).— The fruit fall when they 
should swell because you do not fertilise the flowers, which is necessary 
with some kinds at this season. • Other causes are a deficiency of bottom 
heat or a too high night temperature. With no partioulars we are unable 
to advise further. 

Yaoako' Gboukd (T. ir.).->Fork over your light sandy soil now, and 
pick out the roots of weeds, but do not lay on manure. Your ton of 
scrapings trom the footpaths, mixed with leaves, weeds, &c., and to which 
you have added three peeks of lime, will be further Improved by the same 
quantity of salt the next time you turn it over. Put this compost on 
the ground in the spring when digging, previously to planting, sowing, 
Ac. The " Garden Manual " will suit you. If you enclose twenty postage 
stamps with your direction yon can have it free by post from our office. 

CoTTOx Seed of all varieties m*y be obtained from the feeretary of the 
Cotton Supply Association, NewaU's Buildings, Manchester. 

Ik-doos Plakt Cask (Lover of the Country).— Either of those yon 
mention would do for forcing on a small scale. 

EvBRLASTiNO FLOWERS (£. If. £.).— The varieties of each species of 
what are termed " Everlastings," are so numerous that it is impossible to 
identify them— in fact, they are unnamed. The two heads yon enolosed, 
for instance, are each Helichrysum bracteatum, and in ordering seeds of 
them, aU that you could say to distinguish them would be to describe one 
as the white, and the other the crimson variety. The large yellow Ever> 
lasting ia the yellow variety of H. bracteatum. The small yellow, if you 
mean that used in constructing "Immortelles,'* is GnaphaUnm are- 
narium. 

pROTBCTtKO Peak Blossov (A, Q.).>-In most cases it will be sufficient 
if a piece of thin calico or tiffany be thrown over eash bush or pyramid, 
there being at each corner a piece of string which can be tied to the tree 
so as to prevent the covering being blown off by the wind. Where oon- 
venient a stoat stake may be inserted by thetrunk, and extending 1 foot 
higher than it, and then other stakes should be placed against this up- 
right, outside the branches, one end resting on the ground and the other 
secured with string to the upright. These stakes, which may be slaters' 
laths, 14 by i inch, should be placed 2 feet apart in a circle round the 
tree. The covering being fastened with string at a distance of 1 foot 
from the ground, will be secure against wind, and borne at such a dis- 
tance from the blossom as not to injure it. 



Procula Seed Sowiko (Anxiout to JTaoio).— To have good Primulas^ 

led from good fiowers must be sown, and to secure this the purchaser 

must give rather a high price. Good Primula seed is dear. Your time 



of sowing is suitable for an autumn and winter bloom. Our plan ia 
this : the seed is sown in the first week in March in pans one-third fiUed 
with broken pots, an inch of moss, cocoa-nut fibre, or the sifUngs of the 
compost being placed thereon ; and then the pans are filled to the rim 
with turfv loam, sandy peat, leaf mould, and silver sand in equal parts, 
passed tnrough a half*inch seive. The surface is made smooth, the 
seeds ficattered thinly over it, and just covered with the same compost. 
A gentle watering is then given, and the pan is placed in gentle heat, 
such as that of a Cucumber-frame. Care is taken to keep the soil moist, 
but by no means wet, and when the plants appear the pan is brought 
near the glass, so that they may have abundance of air and all the light 
possible. Here they remain until they are of sufficient size to pot off; 
they are gradually hardened off and removed to a vinery or other house, 
and in June or early in July transferred to a cold frame, where they are 
shifted as oocasion may require. 

Swollen Black Currant Tree Buds (W. J.).— We know of no inseet 
that deposits its eggs in the buds of the Black Currant *' causing>them to 
swell to an onormons pIzo." If you send us shoots having on them some 
swollen buds we will endeavour to determine the name of the insect. 

Number o» Mew Needful (R F.)— A general rule used to be a man 
for eaoh acre ; but floa-er gardens and pleasure groimds need much more 
labour than kitchen gardens. Soil, proportion of each department, and 
other considerations, have an influence also. ^ 

Vinery (A Scot).— We do not think you would do any good with a 
vinery on such a north-east aspect without heating the house, and even 
then the situation would be unsuitable. We would prefer devoting the 
wall to Plums, Cherries, and Pears. 

Vine Boots in Wet Subsoil {B. r.>.— The best thing you can do, 
having drained the border, is to concrete the bottom, place 6 or 10 inches 
of rubble over it, and having carefully taken up the roots of the Vines, 
to wrap tho roots in mats covered with straw, make a frtish border, and 
replant carefully about 6 inches from the surface. Add as much hot 
litter on the surface as -will give a temperature of from 65° to 80^ in the 
earth, and lot the Vinos break naturally. 

Tubular Boiler (Tubular) —Wo do not remember the account of the 
boiler your refer to in 1862. We do our utmost to oblige our readers, but 
we cannot afford time to seek for references for them ; they must do 
that. We place less value ^an some people on having pipes with 
water under tho fire ; wo believe that good bars are in every way better. 
Yogor boiler ought to heat 1,200 feet ; but a No. 4 does not §^ve us a defi- 
nite idea, as different makers differ in size, and the size would have 
enabled us to have Judged better. If well'^et, dtc., do yon keep the heat 
from going up the cuimney by a damper ? 

Names of Fruits (Biehard Nieholson).-'Apple$ : 1, Waririckahire 
Pippin ; 2, Crimson Queening ; 4, Feam's Pippin ; 5, Alfriston ; 6, Holland- 
bury. Pear: 1, Sosette de Bavay. 

Names of Plants (A Noviee).—!, Adioutnm, insufficient to determine 
the species > 2, Onychium japonicmn; 8, Pteris longifolia; 4, Gymno* 
gramma oalomeUmos ; 6, Aspidium moUe (?) (JV«d).— Oporanthus luteus» 
{Amateur).— yfc cannot satisfactorily name the scraps you send. 1 is 
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Specalaria specolam ; 2, probably a leaf of Albizzia lophantba ; 8, C«ii- I nas fasolealatoa. (An Old 8Mh9eHber).—OvnjtL •lUptlea. (FMltrteh 
taarearaflrasina; and 4 mav be Cineraria maritima. (.T. Bryan) —l.Rivina Webber),—!, Pelliea geraniifolU; 2,Ptarii MadpUinaU ; 8, PUebodiom 
IsTis; 2, Euphorbia Jacqainlicflora; 8, Jasticia specioaa; 4, Habrotham- ' aureum; 4, Platyceriam alcicome (?); 5, DavalUa canarienals. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for tbe Eight Days ending December 29th. 



DATS. 






THlWIfOinBTKB. 


Wind. 


SSiE 




MBOMXTan. 


Air. 1 Earth. 


Ubx. 


Mln. 


Max. 


Mia. lift. dp. 


2fLdp. 


Sat. .. 22 
San... 28 
Mon... 24 
Taei..25 
Wad. .24 
Than. 27 
Pri. .. 28 
Sat. .. 28 

Mean 


80.840 
80.888 
80.244 
80.102 
29.988 
29.881 
29.960 
29.788 


80.801 
80.818 
80.222 
80.078 
294)12 
29.742 
29.866 
29.404 


42 
45 
48 
48 
58 
54 
56 
51 


82 
81 
26 
84 
87 
40 
40 
80 


48 
44 
46 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 


48 
48 
48 

44 

46 
45i 


S.W. 

w. • 

8.W. 
S.W. 

8. 

W. 

W. 
B.W. 


.01 
.00 
.01 
.00 
.in 
.00 
.00 
.04 


Foggy throaghoat ; alight drisale at night. 

Hazy ; overcast ; fine throaghoat. 

Haay, and mild for the season ; thick nnifonn haze ; slight frost. 

Very fine throaghoat ; oYercast at night. 

Densely overcast ; very fine throaghoat ; rain at night. 

Boisteroas ; eloady ; starlight at mght withoat frost. 

Fine ; very fine ; boisteroas, with rain at ni|^t. 


80.068 


29.979 


46.25 


84.00 1 45.87 


48.87 1 .. 


0.16 



POTTLTRY, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHROHICLE. 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 

In this first Number of "our Journal" appearing in 1867, 
we, as is our custom, now review the past and salute the new 
year. We hope we are, as we should be, very grateful ; we have 
been spared to address our numerous friends again. It is now 
many years since we first did so, and although the ** insatiate 
archer " makes his annual gaps, yet we are thankful that the 
original phalanx remains a numerous and serried one. 

Many will remember the past year with gloomy feelings. It 
has been to them, we fear we may say to most, a period of 
gloom, loss, and trial. We are indeed thankful we have not to 
do with those themes, nor should we advert to them were it 
not that the destruction of cattle owing to the rinderpest, and 
the consequent rise in the price o| meat, have forced the public 
of all classes of society to look at poultry as a valuable auxiliary 
in providing food for a nation. The wonderful increase in our 
importations of eggs and every article of food produced in the I 
farmyard has awakened the attention, not only of those wbo \ 
seem to consider it their province to provide the food of I 
millions, but of the political economists who assess the loss , 
that is suffered by the community when money leaves the 
country. We have no doubt the exceptional state of the food 
market during the past year has awakened the attention of 
those men whose energies are never directed to a subject with- 
out producing a visible result. There can be no doubt that 
the question is capable of great development, and that food, 
both meat and eggs, may be provided in much larger quanti- 
ties than at present, without any increase of expense. 

The beginning of 186G was notorious for the number of com- 
panies that were formed, and of speculations that were entered 
into. Poultry was represented by two companies; one has 
been some time defanot ; the other is, we believe, the " sick 
man " of the poultry world — ^no other result could be expected. 
None but a very theorist could have dreamed that poultry 
could be profitably bred on five acres of land in sufiioient quan- 
tities to enable the Company (limited) to sell it by weight at 
per pound in the metropolis. 

While on the subject of production, we must mention the 
fact of several hatching machines being brought before the 
public. We anticipate much good from them. They will 
never supersede hens, nor would it be a gain if they did, but 
they will undoubtedly increase tbe poultry stock. 

The Poultry Club still exists ; some of its originators and old 
office-holders are retiring, and a few new members are joining. 
The account fumisbed of their Bochdale Show was discourag- 
ing, and the " Standard of Excellence '* has not become the text 
book of amateurs. We wish them every success in all that 
tends to the good of the pursuit. 

Birmingham, the great mother of shows, and the originator 
of most of our schemes as connected with exhibitions, has 
again been in tbe van of innovation, and new ideas were 
adopted with success at her last Show. It ia no uncommon 
thing in laiger undertakings than poultry shows for classes to 
dash, and for one to ignore the other. Directors and managers 
can speak feelingly of conflicting interests, and exhibitors, 
spectators, and purohasers form three of them. The first 
olasB is often thraatening to withdraw from exhibiting unless 
certain things which they desire are complied with. The third 



is supplied from the second, and they declare justly that they 
supply the sinews of war. Birmingham has tried to please all, 
and has partially succeeded. Purchasers wished to be able to 
buy a hen of their own selection, and one that might be bred 
from without having brother and sister in the yard. The new 
classes have proved a success, having nearly doubled the sales ; 
while purobasers have been suited, the sales of the birds have 
proved a welcome addition to the profits of the.pxizetakers. 
Manchester has again been the scene of a large and successful 
dhow. Mr. Jennison deserves well at the hand of amateurs 
for the care and punctuality that attend all his dealings. 

The South is giving signs of vitality, and shows are spring- 
ing up. Tbe Royal Agricultural Society of England will again 
have poultry at Bury St. Edmunds, where the show will be 
held this year. 

Dorkings have held their own, but have made no progress in 
weight. There must be a limit, and they have, perhaps, at- 
tained it. Spanish remain stationary. Cochins are decidedly 
improving in quaUty and popularity. Brahma Pootras are 
realising our predictiocs, and not only form a very large class, 
but an offshoot, the Light Brahmas, is treading on the heeb 
of the Dark birds. Polands increase in numbers and quality. 
Game are always admirable, but they have surpi^ssed them- 
selves in the past year. Hamburghs are numerous and good, 
but we doubt whether the best pens are as meritorious as th^ 
were some years ago. Game Bantams are deservedly favourites 
with the public, and their classes aie not only numerous but 
produce exquisite specimens ; Blacks and Whites hold their 
own, but Sebrights fall off in numbers. The Rouen Ducks 
have at last beaten the Aylesburys in weight, and have also 
formed more numerous classes. Geese are still improving. 
We should be afraid after what we have seen to fix a limit to 
the weight they may be made to attain. The same may be 
said of Turkeys. 

We feel somewhat as we should imagine a Judge feels when 
at a maiden assize he is presented with a pair of white kid 
gloves. We have no fault to find, no grievance to dilate upon, 
no complaint to make. While this gives us great pleasure in 
our task, of necessity it curtails our paper. Our profession of 
faith is an old one. We have never willingly hurt the feelings 
of any one. We have to tell the truth so far as lies in our 
power. The old saying will recur to many, ''Onne. se fache que 
de la veriU," If we have caused pain by any remark, the fact 
that we did not intend to do so will make the aviende easy — we 
apologise for it. Our career has been smooth and easy through 
a troublous time, we thank our subscribers for it. 

Our support years ago, and our great comfort and happiness 
now, have been, that among those who form our subscribers 
we have none but friends. Our success has proved that we 
were not mistaken in the line we chalked out when we started ; 
and now, when we address all, our subscribers, contributors, 
and friends — when we close a year of unusual trial to those 
who are still numbered among the working classes — we feel 
strong in our motives and practice, and hope and believe 
there will be a hearty response from all when, forgetting the 
past, except so far as it may have taught useful lessons, we 
heartily wish to all 

A Happt Nsw Ysar. 



Walsall Poultbt Show. — Ab an additional attraetion to 
this Show, sweepstakes are being arranged for the following 
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varieties of poultry :— Dorking, Spanish, Buff and White 
Goehins, and the two daBsee of adnh Game. Subsoription 
one guinea each, to be divided among sabscribers only into two 
prizes — three-fifths for the first, two-fifths for the second. The 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Baylies, will receiye snbsoriptions, which 
win dose on &e same date as the entries — viz., Jannary 6th. 
Several gentlemen have already given in their names as sab- 
seribers to the Bnff Cochin and Game classes. 



THE POULTRY CLUB. 



Absxnce from home prevented me last week from correcting 
one or two errors in yonr report of the Club meeting at Bir- 
mingham. The first I observe is with reference to the motion 
proposed by me with regard to the detention of the Clab fmids 
by the Hon. Treasnrer without explanation. You say, " An 
explanation was offered by Mr. Znrhorst exculpating Mr. Tud- 
man," when in point of fact the very reverse was the case. 
The facts are as follows : Mr. Tudman, having had due notice 
of the resolution calling on him to explain why he had not paid 
over the money voted and ordered by the Stewards on account 
of the BochdsJe prize list, came to the meeting, anticipated the 
call for an explanation by giving in his balance-sheet, resign- 
ing, and leaving the room before the motion could be brought 
on, without remark of any kind, except that some of the money 
received on account of the " Standard of Excellence " had not 
passed through his hands. Mr. Tegetmeier explained that he 
had offered it to Mr. Tudman, who declined to receive it, and 
that as a last resource he had remitted it to the Hon. Secretary. 

As Mr. Tudman had apparentiy run away to avoid explana- 
tion, I deemed it necessary to offer some remarks, before with- 
drawing the motion, as to why I brought it forward. In doing 
80 I dealt as lightiy as possible with the absent ; but I was 
compelled to show how far, in the gratification of private feel- 
ing, Mr. Tudman had jeopardised the credit of the Club, and 
I stated circumstantially my reasons for calling on Mr. Tudman 
for a public explanation. As he did not choose, though 
filling a most responsible office, to afford this, I was compelled 
to come to the conclusion that his conduct was unjustifiable 
to the honourable body for which he was trustee ; and so far 
ftom exculpating him I left tho facts in the hands of the meet- 
ing, expressing my own opinion of the undignified and selfish 
course he had pursued. 

The motions respecting the judges were consolidated ; and 
so close was the division of opinion, that the first voting re- 
sulted in a tie. The second voting had the same result, an 
additional vote having been obtained on each side, and the 
Chairman finally gave the casting vote. 

There was no question submitted as to the disposing of the 
remaining copies of the " Standard," for the Club has no doubt 
on this subject, as there is still a fair demand, though not as 
great as at first.— F. W. Zurhobst, Hon. Sec. Poulti-y Club, 
Donnybrook. 

Absence has prevented me replying to " A Member," whose 
letter appetars in your Journal of the 18th ult. ; but I am, no 
doubt, aU in good time, and I am sure the spirit of fair play 
which always animates your Journal will afford me space. 
The conununication in question is a tissue of misstatements 
from beginning to end. But to begin. He says, * a member 
high in office informed him that the ' Standard ' had been cast 
aside as useless long since," &c. Now this is so utterly at 
variance with the facts, that I am inclined to think " A Mem- 
BEB " must have dreamed it (I should not venture to think it 
was a concoction^, as the following figures are well known to 
aU members, including those " hi^.in office," who have taken 
the trouble to read the reports or attend the meetings. The 
" Standard " cost some £27 to publish and bind a five-hundred 
edition. The whole of the members then on the books received 
a free copy. The numbers sold have been sufficient to pay the 
whole expenses and leave a balance of from £8 to £10 appli- 
eable to other purposes, together with some 160 copies available 
for sale or presentation free to new members on application to 
the Honorary Secretary. At our next balance our publishers 
win have a goodly balance of cash to hand us, and I am this 
day sending off copies to individuals outside the Club who have 
app^ed for them. So much for assertion No. 1. Now the next. 

The numerous eommendations of the " Standard of Excel- 
Inoe " that have appeared in the columns of the press, and its 
krge sale, render any farther comments on, its merits unne- 
eessaiy* 



WUh reference to the Club Judges not judging book in 
hand, ** A Mbmbbb" again displays his ignorance of facts. I 
will simply quote a portion of the minutes of a meeting held 
the 1st of October, 186'1, Mr. Kelleway in the chair. Mr. 
Beldon said that some misapprehension existed as to the rules 
for judging, " no judge could be expected to go about book 
in hand ;" and it was then unanimously resolved that to pre- 
vent misapprehension the title of the forthcoming book should 
be ehanged from " Bules for Judging " to " Tbe Standard of 
Excellence." The Club prospectus published in January, 1866, 
stated that it *'was for the guidance of exhibitors," and to 
** obtain as far as possible uniiormity of jadging." I presume 
our well-informed " Membeb " (?) will now understand why 
the Judges at Bochdale did not go about book in hand. 

As to the discussion and division on the additions to the 
Judges, I suppose '' A Membeb " will allow others to entertain 
an opinion. It is a pity he did not, as he says be attended the 
meeting, assert his, instead of confining himself to writing 
anonymous uncertainties I 

Again, with regard to the Bochdale Show, how reliable is 
** A Membbb's " information ! how exquisitely just his informa- 
tion ! He says the Bochdale Show must have cost the Club 
£S0, and then says he was at the Birmiogham meeting. Had 
he either opened his ears or lifted one of the balance sheets on 
the table, he would have seen that the Show unfortunately cost 
the Club £128 (not £30 as he suggests)— viz., £76 guarantee 
money, and £53 from Club funds, and that though the entries 
paid tiie prize list, the receipts at the door amounted in three 
days to but £43, the rain having come down incessantly from 
end to end of the Show. 

I may add that copies of the balance sheet were laid upon 
the Club table, as well as sent to each guarantor, and the 
promptitude with which those gentleman to a man paid the 
call after receiving tbe balance sheet needs no comment. What 
Mr., Tudman said at the meeting I have stated above. I am in 
possession of the shorthand-writer^s notes, and the omission 
of the full report respecting Mr. Tndman*s resignation and its 
causes was dictated by a desire to avoid personality. 

As to what Mr. Tudman and Mr. Ashton did for the Club, 
the minute-book before me shows that they attended the first 
meeting, with many other genUemen at Liverpool, but that 
they proposed no resolutions. They were appointed joint Secre- 
taries — Mr. Ashton speedily resigned, and Mr. Tudman 
followed him twelve months after. 

With regard to the Club costing half its subscriptions to 
work, I have only to point to the fact that the annual income 
is £57, a small amount of which is in arrcar, that no less 
a sum than £40 has been paid this year out of the Club funds 
towards the Show, and that Mr. Tudman by his balance sheet 
had upwards of £12 in hand at the Birmingham meeting, the 
printing, stationery, and postage for the whole year being 
under £8. 

In conclusion I would advise " A Mbubeb " ere he again 
rushes into print to get up his facts a little more accurately. 
It was only due to the members of the Club that this refuta- 
tion should be written, but no further anonymous correspon- 
dents will be recognised or replied to by — F. W. Zurhobst, 
Hon. Sec, Poultry Club, Dormyhrook, 



POULTRY JUDGING. 

I SEE quite enough to dishearten exhibitors in the present 
system of judging, and the rejection of the motions on this 
subject before the Poultry Club show that we have little hope 
of reform in that quarter. The Poultry Club has proved a 
disappointment. I agree for the most part with the letter of 
your correspondent lately on the subject. I make no charges 
of dishonesty against the judges, although I am quite aware 
that dishonest judges do exist. I think a vast deal of mischief 
arises rather from a friendly feeling towards local exhibitors, 
and a pertinacious interference of officials, than from any pre- 
meditated favouritism*. 

Not a sufficient number of judges is employed, too much is 
expected of tiiem, and many of them are willing to believe 
that they are competent to judge in sll' classes. Everything 
connected with the fancy breeding of poultry is undefined, 
uncertain, and unsatisfactory. There is no point of authority. 
We have no fixed rules— no standard by whieh to work ; every- 
thing seems to be a matter of taste and opinion. 

With this feeling X attaehed myself to the Poultry Club; 
bat however good a man the present Seeretary may be, the 
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memben do not leem inolisod to do anythiog. Except the 
** Standard of Excellence," vhkh with all ite iaolts ia a naeful 
production, toothing haa been done. 

I am inclined now to go in for poultry as an article for food. 
I dare eay yon baye seen Mr. Geyelin'B circular, ** Our System 
of Selling Poultry, and the Remedy." He bas^ I tblnlCf the 
right plan, but at present he fails in bringing it to bear. 

The National Poultry Company may answer as a place for 
breeding and selling good birds, but Uiere is a want of vigour 
there, and under the present system they will not produce any 
change. 

Ton will think I am a general grumbler, but I am sure you 
will agree with me in many things. I want to work certain 
reforms, and I will do so, if possible, without angry feeling or 
personal attacks.^^EGoaiET. 



SUNDRIES. 



In reply to " Clbbicus," before he accuses his " Black 
Country " dealer of imposition in the matter of his Partridge 
Cochin cock, he should be able to prove that some imposition had 
been practised. I do not think any person conversant with 
the changes of plumage that fowls undergo in moulting, would 
be satisfied with the simple statement offered by " Clericus." 
Changes from black to white are well autbenticated, and would 
appear much more like ** shameful dishonesty," than the case 
mentioned, and yet Dame Nature may be alone to blame. 

In reference to " Poultry Show Neglects," and '• Exhibitor," 
I can sympathise with him in the matter of catalogues and 
prize lists, though not as relating to Newport. I have before 
now in the pages of ** our Journal," advocated certain cour- 
tesies to exhibitors. A ticket of admission is one courtesy I 
have advocated; it might ind^ice the exhibitor to attend the 
show, he might purchase, and thus aid the funds ; and in any 
case I do know this, that it gives the exhibitor a more lively 
interest in the welfare of the exhibition. As to catalogues, I feel 
that exhibitors ought to be ihejint persons considered. I have 
gene myself to an exhibition to find all tbe catalogues sold, 
though I had ordered one. It does appear to me that ex- 
hibitors are really the backbone of exhibitions. This may be 
diseased imagination on my part, but I think that as the great 
majority must be unsuccessful, it would be worlh the while of 
managers to pat all on the backs, and show them some little 
attention. Let it be a rule at every exhibition, to dispatch by 
the first possible post a catalogue and prize list to every ex- 
hibitor. Would Ihe managers of a large show lose £5 by such 
generosity? I should say, certainly not; but a very few ex- 
hibitors declining to enter at a second show would cause a loss 
of Im more than £5 in entries. 

Bailway charges, however, seem likely still to be the stumb- 
ling block to increase of exhibitors. To myself quite recently, 
obtaining prizes has not been sufficient to preserve me from 
losing money by exhibiting. I have just paid is. &d, for one 
hamper of Polish fowls (therefore not heavy), travelling one 
hundred miles on a single railway, and since that I have 
sent to the Newport Show three pens for 5«. 2d, ; the return 
foumey cost me 10«. 3e2., the distance being under oneh^mdred 
miles. Mr. Cork is right, most probably, in his reply to 
** ExHiBiTOB." The railway should be blamed for detention. I 
can only say my birds returned from New Shoreham in capital 
condition. One cock has been exhibited three times successfully 
since that Show, without being any the worse. This could not 
be if he had suffered from n^ect at Shoreham. The " £x- 
sibitob" at New Shoreham might probably, with trouble, have 
traced the packages, and found out where the fault was. Per- 
haps he had better pocket the affront. My crusade against the 
ndlways has ended, as I think, in all poultry parcels being 
oharged to me on our local railway 60 per cent, extra. I cannot 
help fancying that orders have been given to all clerks to look 
ont for my name, and to lay it on heavily.— Y. B. A. Z. 



INCUBATORS. 

If " EnowoBTH'* and *' A Spanish Bkbdeb" will put them- 
Belves in communication with me, I shall be most happy to 
reply to their queries about my incubator. 

I have endeavoured to construct it to be as perfect as 
possible in command over internal and external tempeiature— 
I believe hitherto the weak jraint— and I will guarantee that if 
one is fitted aeeording to my instraeUons, it shall keep the 



reqaisite temparatnre, 102'' to 103% absolutely without vari- 
ation ; further, that if the slight extra expense is incurred of 
having my outer anti-radiation casings, many a mishap of the 
gas or lamp going out will have no evil effect, for the incubator 
shall keep its proper temperature for six hours without any 
heating medium whatever. One thing, however, I cannot 
guarantee when an incubator has gone out of my hands^that 
is, another's attention thereto. 

Lastly, in reply to " H. Wilcocks." There must be some 
error, for Mr. Massey assures me all correspondence is duly 
answered. May I request • ' H. W." to write once more ?--Frkdk. 
ScHBODER, Manager, National Poultry Company (Limitedj, 



MANCHESTER POULTRY AND PIGEON SHOW. 

Most amatenrB of experience anticipated a fixet-nie Show this y«ar at 
the Belle Vne Gardens, Moncheater, and their anticipation was coxreet, 
for the Show of December 21st, 22nd, and 21th, has been by far the best 
of any yet held under the management of the Messrs. Jenuison. This 
is not to be wondered at, for every snecessivo year proves only the more 
certainly that no better place exists for the accommodation of a 1 



show, nor can there be any more praiseworthy individnals as : _ 
the general attention paid to every portion of the Talaable live stock 
exhibited. In proof of what we have just stated, a large quantity of 
home-baked bread was expressly made on the prendsesi each loaf beinc 
from 5 to 6 inches thick, and about the size of the large flagstones used 
for paring our general thoroughfares. These immense loaves of bread, 
each pretty well as much as a man could lift, had been made a few 
days preriously, and were consequently in excellent condition for the 
purposes intended, being not in the least clammy, but, on the contrary, 
sweet and good-flavoured. They were broken to small pieces, well 
soaked in cold water, and then mixed with bariey flour, and this con- 
stituted the first food of the poultry after being taken from their travel- 
ling baskets. During the whole Show, onco each day they were allowed 
a similar meal, the remainder of their food Ixfng a mixture cf asceUeni 
barley and Indian com. From this careful n anagsment doubts oan* 
not exist but that many pens of poultry will actuaiiy be returned in 
far superior condition to that in which Uiey were received at Manches- 
ter. Nor was the sempulous care of the pioprietors of the Belle Yue 
Zoological Gardens expended exclusively on the poultry, as a very large 
entry of dogs had also been consigned to them. To meet the require- 
ments of this host of animals, quite a string of living horses arrived at 
the Gardens a few days provions to the mooting, nor was a single one of 
these animals slaughtered until it had undergone veterinary inspeotion 
to ascertain if it was perfectly free from constitutional disease. The 
quantity of this flesh when mixed with a due proportifm of barleymeal 
would have staggered the belief of ahnost any one. The small toy 
and pet dogs were prorided also with other kinds of food more especi- 
ally adapted to their respective wants. This carefal management, 
under so experienced a superrision, renders the Manchester Show eo 
popular and well supported. It is by experience proved that railway 
companies are always among the last parties to avail themselves of 
suggestions, however urgently directed ; but we cannot forbear once 
again drawing the attention of railway directors to the impolicy of 
putting dogs and poultry to travel in the same van, for we are informed 
several valuable pens of fowls were destroyed by their canine fellow- 
passengers during transit, to the no small annoyance of the owners of the 
poultry, and as ineritably to the ultimate serious loss of the railway 
companies themselves, who, as a matter of course, are legally liable for 
such gross neglect and mismanagement. 

The arrangement of the pens throughout the whole Show was ad- 
mirably adapted for the inspection of the public, and it would, indeedr 
be inridious to particularise the merits too closely of indiridual classes, 
when we are fortunately enabled to say that scarcely an indifferent 
class throughout the whole Show could be selected. The Grey Dorkings 
were most commendable, the young classes exhibited (of a cockerel and 
pair of pullets) proring exceedin^y good and popular. A reference 
to the printed prize list will show our readers that in this, as in almost 
all other breeds throughout the Show, the premiums were ver^' widely 
sown. Perhaps besides being one of the most extensive, the best class 
in the whole Show proved to be the young Black Spanish. Never had 
the Judges awarded prizes to better specimens, nor could their con- 
dition throughout the whole entry be surpassed. The Cri-ve Caurs 
mustered strongly, and weregood ; nor were the Polandt less worthy of 
our highest praise. The Game classes were remarkably well filled, 
but the condition of many of the birds from the late wet weather wae 
not equal to what it might otherwise have been. In CoekinSy both 
the Buff and the Fartridge>coloured ones, the Manchester Show held 
a very high position : they were eridently the picked birds of the king- 
dom, most ox them haring been specially reserved by their owners to 
test their quality at Belle Yue. The young Buff Ck>chin8, although 
the first prize was £10, strange to say, undoubtedly proved by far &b 
least deserving of any of the Cochin classes. 

Qeese, 7\trkei/s, and Ducks, were shown in great abundance ; and 

here, as usual, Mr. Charles Jennison exhibited a very well-fiUed clat a 

of a great variety of '* fancy " water fowls, taken purposely from t\m 

pools of the Gardens. Another soatoely less interesting feature of th» 

\ Show was a class composed of foreign Dotts, some varieties being so 
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nuUl M banilly to be larger tiian sparrows, tiumj^ of ihe most ex- 
foisita^eolonr and Tfiarkingw. 

Xhis olass for Doves, and the collection of Pigeons trtth whieh ihey 
were doeelj connected, were literally tiuronged with risitorB daring the 
whole time the Show was on view. The weather being yery faTonraUe, 
ererything went off most satisfactorily. 

DoBKiNO (Cdoiired, except SilTer-Orev).— First. Mrs. F. S. Arkwright, 
Xtwall HaU, Beity. Beoottd,yisooante88 fiolmesdale, Linton Park, Staple- 
liiirsi. Third, J. Anderson, Rnthven House, Medgle. Fourth, J. White, 
Warlaby, Northallerton. Highly Commended, £. Shew, Plas Wihnot, 
Owestry ; J. White. Oommended, Hon. W. H. FitzwUliam, Wentworth 
Woodhonse ; Bev. J. F. Newton, Eirby-ln-CleTeland ; J. Bobinson, Yale 
House, Garstang ; W. H. Walker, Shenfleld, Brentwood. £««•.— First 
mad Heoond,Visoonnte«B Holmesdale. Third, Mrs. F. & Arkwright. Highly 
Ck>mmended, W. MoOonaell, Ohelford, Maneheeter; Miss Dalies, Wrex- 
liam Boad. near Chester ; Duke of Newcastle, Clumber Park, Notts ; Mrs. 
A. Hurt, Alderwasley, Derby : H. Anderton, Leigh, Laneashlre. Com- 
mended, T. sutler. Stand Hall, Whitfield, Manchester; Admiral W. 
Komby, Enowsley Cottage, Prescot ; Mrs. Dale, Falconer Hoose, Scar- 
boiiroagh. CAielMiis^-First, D. C. Campbell, M.D., Brentwood. Second, 
Vikcountess Holmesdale. Third, T. SUtter. Fourth, J. ¥rhite. Highly 
Commended, Admiral W. Hornby ; Viscountess Holmesdale ; J.Anderson; 
X>. C. Campbell, MJD.: Mrs. F. 8. Arkwright. Commended, E. Longton, 
Walton, LiTerpool ; Miss Davies. PulUU.—Fini, Duke of Newcastle. 
Second, Miss Davies. Third, D. C. Campbell, MJ>. Highly Oommended, 
Son. w. H. Fitswilliam; Miss Davies; Messrs. Ounson ft JefTerson, 
Whitehaven; J. K. Fowler, Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury; Viscountess 
Holmesdale. Commended, Yiacoontess Holmesdale ; J. Anderson. 

DoiBKiHO (Rose-combed^^— Prise. Viscountess Holmesdale. Chicktm,— 
lint and Second, Viscountess Holmesdale. 

DoBXXNo (White).— First, Second, and Third, H. Lingwood, Needham 
Jfsxket, Soffolk. Highly Coaomended, J. Bobinson. 

DoBxmo (Silver-Grey).— First, R. D. Holt, Orrest Head, Windermere. 
Sasottd, Ber. T. O'Grady. Hognaston Vlearage, Ashbourne. Hen» or 
PvUeto^Ffrst, Bev. T. O'Qrady. Second, Miss Milne, Otterbum, Kelso. 
Highly Commended, D. Parsons, Cuerden, Preston; J. Hardie, tSorbie 
Xwes, Langholm. 

ExTEA DoBKiN o PBizifl.^First, Admiral W. Hornby. Second, Messrs. 
Onnsoik ft Jeflisrson. Third, J. Robinson. Commended, J. Anderson. 

BPAKiSH.—Coek.— First, Messrs. Burch ft Boulter, Sheffield. Second, 
H. Lane, Ashley Boad, BristoL Third, B. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston. 
Foorth, E. Jones, Berkley Place, Clifton. Highly Commended, T. B. 
Hartley, Heywood, Manchester ; D. Parsley, Itingsdown, Bristol ; B. Tee- 
iMf i /. H. Wilson, St. Bees, Whitehaven. Commended, W. B. Bull, New- 
port Pagnell; J. Thresh, Bradford. H«fu.— First, E. Jones. Second, H, 
Beldon. Third, E. Brown. Highly Commended, O. Bridle, Didsbnry ; 
Messrs. Burch ft Boulter ; J. Thresh ; W.H.Walker. Commended, J. Stevens. 
Cfcieleeiu.— First, D. Parslev. Second, Viscountess Holmesdale. Third, 
B. Jones. Fourth, T. Clif^Hanley. Highly Commended, Miss Davies ; 
Miss BioKar, Ecclefecban. Commended, £. Jones ; A. O. Worthington, 
Kewton nrJc, Borton-on-Trent ; W.B. Bull; J. B. Bodbard: Hon/Miss 
D. Pennant, Penrbyn Castle, Bangor; Messrs. Burch ft Boulter. PulleU. 
— ^FirsL J. Stephens, Walsall. Second, W. R. Bull. Highly Commended, 

BxTBA Spanish Pauss.— First, H. Beldon. Seoond, Third, and Highly 
Commended, B. Teebay. Commended, £. Brown, Sheffield. 

Cochin-Chxna (Cinnamon and Buff).— Coc Jk.— First, E. Smith, Middle- 
ton, Manchester. Second, H. TomUnson, Birmingham. Third, A. Fenton, 
Grimble Hall, Rochdale. Fourth. Rev. F. Taylor, Keastwlck, Kirkby Lons- 
dale. Highly Commended, A. Fenton ; B. White, Bioomhall Park, Shef- 
field. Commended, Q. Fell, Springfield, Wanington ; B. White ; H. Bates, 
Yardfey. Bi rmingham ; H. Mapplebeck,Woodfleld, Moseiey. Hefw.—First, 
H. TomUnson. Second, E. Smith, Middleton. Third, A. Fenton. Highly 
Commended, G. Fell; Rev. C. Spencer, College House, Attloborough ; A. 
Fenton; Mrs. B. White. Commended, W. A. Taylor. CWeJtfn*.— First, 
H. Mapplebeck. Second, G. Fell. Third, Hon. Mrs. Sugden, Stapeley 
House, Nantwioh, Cheahire. Fourth, A. Fenton. Puil^U.— First, H. 
Mayplebeek. Second, T. Boucher. Highly Oommended, Hon. Mrs. Sug- 
den ; Bev. C. Spencer ; W. A. Taylor. Commended, Hon. Miss D. Pennant. 

Cochdc-Chiha Extra Prizes (Cinnamon and Buff). — First, A. 
Fenton. Second, J. Nelson, Beaton Mersev, Manchester. Third, C. 
•Jennison, Belle Vue, Manchester. Highly Commended, A. Fenton. 

CoomM-UHiNA (Brown and Partridge-feathered). — Coel-.— First, R. 
White. Second, J. B. Bodbard, Aldwiek Court, Wrington, Bristol. Third, 
A. Fenton. Highly Commended, E. Tudman, Whitchurch, balop Com- 
mended, Messrs. Bowman ft Fearon, Whitehaven ; E. Tudman ; J. Elliott, 
WesUeigh, Leigh ; A. Fenton ; J. R. Bodbard. ITe/w.— First, J. Stephens. 
Second, E. C. otretch, Ormskirk. Highly Commended, E. Tudman ; A. 
Fenton. Commended, E. 8mith. Chiekew.—FinX, E. Tudman. Second 
J. Horrooks, Tonge, Middleton, Manchester. Third, E. C. i-tretoh. Com- 
mended, A. Fenton. Pu/teto,— First, J. Pool, Ulverston. Seoond, E. Smith. 
Hirfily CoDoouended, E. Tudman ; A. Fenton. Commended, E. c. Stretch : 
C. £. Ridsdale, Copley, Halifax. 

CocKiK-CraNA (Whito).-Co<:t.-Fir8t,R,Cha8e,Balsall Heath, timing- 
nam. ^>econd, F. W. Zmhorst, Donnybrook, Dublin. Commended, liev- 
W. J. Mellor. Hm«.— First, B. Chase. Second, F. W. Znrhorst. 
^BMaA OocatM-CHiKA Prixbs.— First, B. Chase. Second, E. Tudman. 
^tro, E. C. btretch. Highly Commendud, J. Holme. Commended. Hon. 
Mrs. Sugden ; E. Tudman j H. beldon ; J. Horrocks. 

BMMAPooTaA(DRrk).— First, R. W.Boyle. Seronil, J. Stevens. Third, 
W. Hargroavos. Highly Commended, M. Brooksbnnk. Commended, T. 
Pomfret; H. Lucy, Hebden bridge ; J. K. Fowler; G. H. Roberts. 
\^^^^^ ^OOTBA (Light).— First, A. O. Worthingtou. Second, C. Maples, 

nS^^°^^^'^ (EiUjer variety).-Cocfc.-First, R. W. Boyle. Secoad, 
Coh. Stuart Wortley. Third, J. Shorthoao. Commended, C. Cork. 

Extra Brahma Pootba Prizes (Any variety).— Fir.st and Second, T. 
jPomzret. 

Polish (Any variety).-Fir8t, Sir St. O. Gore, Bart. Second, P. Unsworth, 
?*??^3r Commended, O. C. Adkins, The Lightwoods; Sir xt. O. Gore. 
^^•J T. Walmsley; H. Beldon; H. Carter; Mrs. C. W. Brierley. Com' 
mended, T. Walmsley. C/i»cfc«n*.— First, P. Unsworth. Second, Sir St. 
<*. Gore, Bart. Highly Commended, G. «;. Adkins ; P. Unswosth. Com- 
5*^^J2. ^' Adkins; R. Charlesworth, Manchester: Miss J. Bally, 
-Hartley, Wmtney, Hants. 



Cnivn 0(KVB.«*-FiKt-Mid8econd» W« BliBkhoxnv W«t«dBle,i 
Helen's. Third and Highly Commended, CoL Staari WorOey* 

Gamx (Black-breasted Beds).--Flrst and Second, Sir St. G. Gore. Bavt 
Third, R. Scrimminger. Coek^— first. B. PaeUey. Seoend. T. Gorton, Jon., 
Oheetham Hill, Manchester. Third, R. Scrimminger. Highly Commended^ 
Sir St. G. Gore, Bsrt; J. Halsall, InOe, near Wlgan. Commended, F. J. 
Astbury, Charlotte Street, Manchester; Sir St G. Gore, Bart; C. P. 
Ackers, Bickersham, near Wigan \ H. M. Julian. CMefc«iM.— First and 
Fourth, Sir 8t.,G. Gore, Bart. Second, S. Matthew. Third, W. Callendar, 
Welshpool. Highly Commended, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. ; F. Sales.- Com 
mended, F. J. Astbury; J. Halsall. 

ExTBA Game Pbzzbs (Black-breasted Bed8).-~FirBt, P. Norbmy. Second, 
Mrs. Bay. Third, J. Anderson. 

Gaks ( Brown and other Beds, except Black-breasted).— First, Sir St. G 
Gore, Bart. Second, T. Statter. Third, J. Wood. Highly Commended, 
Sir St. G. Gtore, Bart ; R. Pashley ; 8. Matthew. Coeft— First and Third, 
Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Second, B. Scrimminger. Highly Commended, T. 
Statter ; C. Chaloner ; R. Swift. Commended, J. Fletcher; G. W. Cooper. 
Chicken* -First, Bev. F. Watson, Messing, Kelvedon, Essex. Second, J. 
Anderson. Third, £. Aykroyd, Girlington Boad, Bradford. Fourth, J. 
Wood. Highly Commended, F. Sales; G. Clements: M. Billing, jnil., 
Erdington. Commended, T. Statter; Sir St. G. Gore, Bart 

Extra Gakb Pruss (Brown and other Beds, except Black-breasted). — 
First, S. Matthew. Second, E. Aykroyd. Third, N. Grimshaw. 

Gakb (Black-breasted and other Reds).— Hem.- First,T.West. Seoond, 
W. Cox. Third, bir 8t. G. Gore, Bart Highly Commended, T. Bobinson; 
G. Clements. Commended, W. Bourne ; J. W. Harrison ; C. Marlow. 
CMcJkeiu.— First, J. Wood. Second, J. Halsall. Third, W. W. Pyna. 
Highly Commended, H. J. Stokes. Commended, E. Aykroyd. 

Game (Duckwings, and other Greys and Blues).— First, Duke of New- - 
cattle. Second^ A. K. Briggs, Bawden, near Leeds. Thhrd, B. Matthew, 
Stowmarket, Suflblk. CMcJccim.- First and Second, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart., 
Hopton Hall, Wirkswurth, Derbyshire. Third, W. Horton, Albzightcin, 
near Wolverhampton, Commended, J. Flrih, Halifax. 

Gaxx (except Black-breasted and other Beds).— Cock.- First, F. Sides, 
Crowle, Lincolnshire. Second, jT. Cliarltcn, Chapelthorpe, near Wake- 
fleld, Yorkshire. Third, Sir St G. Gore, Bart Hen.— First, J. Charlton. 
Seoond, Sir St G. Gore, Bart Commended, J. Firth; J. Halsall, Inoe, 
near Wigan. 

Game (White and Piles).— First, Sir St G. Gore, Bart. Second, T. West, 
St Ann's, Eccleston, St Helen's. Highly Commended, G. Wostenholme, 
Queen Street, Sheffield. Commended, Sir St G. Gore, Bart. Cfciekeiw.— 
First, B. Scrimminger, Pailton, near Lutterworth, Warwickshire. Se- 
cond, R. Pashley. Highly Commended, Sir St G. Gore, Bart. 

Game Extra Prxxes (except Black-breasted and other Beds).— 
First, T. Bums, Abram, near Wigan, Lancashire. 'Second, J. Anderson. 
Commended, P. Norbury, Bowden, Cheshire. 

DuoKS I White Aylesbury)^— First, Captain H. B. Lane, BrackneU, 
Berks. Seoond, J. K. Fowler. Third, E. Leech. 

Ducks (Bonen).— First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart Seoond, T. Buns. 
Third, T. Statter. Fourth, T. Wakefield, Golhome, near Newton-le- 
Willows. Highly Commended, E. Longton; T. Statter; Miss Davies; 
C. P. Ackers; E. Leech; J. Nelson; S. H. Stott; J. Holme, Knowaley« 
Prescot, Lancashire. Commended, A. Fenton. 
Ducks (Black East Lidian).— First, A. Fenton. Second, 0. Sidgwick. 
Duck Extra Prizes (Any variety). — First, Messrs. Gunson and 
Jefferson. Second, B. Leech. Third, T. Wakefield. 

Ornambktai. Water Fowi..— First, J. Jennison (Black Swans). Se- 
cond, S. A. Wyllie, East Mousley, Surrey (Mandarin Ducks). Third, J. 
Jennison, Belle Vue, Manchester (Carolines'. Highly Commended, A. O. 
Worthingtou, Bnrton-on Trent (Fancy Geese and Canadian Geesc^ ; E. , 
Longton; Mrs. C. W. Brierley, Middleton, Manchester (Mandarins); 
J. Jennison (Mandarins, Shleldrakes, Pintail, Barnacle Geese, Brent 
Geese). 

Geese (White).— First, Messrs. J. & W. Bostron. Levenshulme, Man- 
chester. Second, W. Gamon, Chester. Third, B. Harper, Beddish, near 
Manchester. Commended. Messrs. J. & W. Bostron. 

Geese (Grey and Mottled). -First, J. K. Fowler. Seoond, S. H. Stott, 
Quarry Hill, Rochester. Third, Rev. W. J. Mellor, Colwick Rectory, near 
Manchester. Highly Commended, J. Hardie. 

Turkeys.- First. E. Leech, Rochdale. Second, Mrs. Dale. Third, J^ 
Smith, Breeder Hills, Grantham. Highly Commended, F. E. Bichardson, 
Bramshall, Uttoxeter ; S. Lang, jun., Barrow, near Bristol ; S. H. Stott; 
R. Leech, Rochdale. Poult* --First, E. Leech. Second, J. Smith. Third, 
Mrs. Dale. Highly Commended, Miss Davies; J. Anderson; F. £. 
Richardson ; J. Hardie ; E. Leech. 

Extra Stock (Any variety of Fowls not before named).— First and 
Second, 8. A. Wyllie (La Fldche and Hondan). Third, CoL Stuart Wortley 
(French Fowls). 

Hamburoh iBlack}.— First, C. Sidgwick, Keighley, Yorkshire. Second, 
G. Lingard, jun., Selly Oak, Birmingham. Commended, B. S. Moore, 
Gateacre, near Liverpool. C/ticfc«n«,— First, J. Lsncashire, Tonge, Chad- 
derton, near Manchester. Second, J. Fielding, Newchurch, near Man- 
chester. Very Highly Commended, R. Goodwin, Middleton, Manchester. 
Highly Commended, J Jackson, Bury, Lancashire. Commended, J. 
Harrop, Middleton, Manchester ; G. Lingard. 

Hamburoh (Golden-pencilled). — Ckiektn*. — First, T. Wrigley, Inn., 
Tonge, Middleton. Second, J. E. Powers, Biggleswade, Bedfordohire. 
Third, F. J. Astbury. Highly Commended, H. Beldon. Commended, 
T. Walker, Jun., Denton, near Manchester. Cocfc.— First and Third, T. 
Wrigley, jun. Second, A. Bamiord, Tonge Lane. Middleton. Highly 
Commended, B. MacGregor, Perth, N.B.; J. £. Powers; W. Hargreaves, 
Bacup, Lancashire. « 

Hamburoh (Silver-pencilled).— Chf«J:«fM.— First, H Beldon. Second, 
J. Walker, Haya Park, Knaresborough Third, T. Sharpies, Rawtenstall. 
Highly Commended, J. Thresh. Corfc.— First, H. Beldon. Second. T. 
Sharpies. Highly Commended, J. Parr, Barton-on-Lrtt'cll. Commended, 
B. Bee. 

Hamburoh (Pencilled).— First, A. O. Worthingtou. Second, J. E. 
Powers, 

Pencilled Hamburgh Extra Prizes (Either variety) .—First, J. E. 
Powers Second, H. Beldon. 

Hamburoh (Golden-spangled).— Cbicfcrfu.— First and Seoond, J. Roe, 
Abfleld, Manchester. Third, N. Marlor, Darton, Mnnchester. Highly 
Commended, J. Buckley, Taunton, Ashton-under-Lyne ; J. Andrew, 
Wicterhouses, Ashton-under-Lync ; J. Ogden; T. Scholes^ HoIUnwood. 
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ManolMaMr \ *. Briorley. Commended, W. Horton ; J. Buckley ; W. A. 
grde; T. feholes; J. Panr; H. Carter, Upperthong, Holmflrth; J. 
Wicker, (hvk -Plwt, J. Ogden- Second, T. Walker, Jnn Third, W. A. 
gy^ Aehion-imder-Lyne Highly Commended, J. Roe; J.Buckley; 
M.^arlor. Commended, E. Brierley; H. Carter. 



Co«*.— Krgt, T. Sharpies. Second, J. Fielding. Commended, f . Wrlg- 
16^] on. 

HAJranBGH (Spangled). —JTfiM.— First, J. Ogden. Second. J. Roe. 
Very agWy Commended, T. B. Hartley ; J. fteldlng HiRhly Com- 
mMkded, T. Pcholes ; N. Marlor ; J.Walker. Commended, J. Buckley. 

Spaholbd Hambuboh Extra Pbizes.— First, N. Marlor. Second, 
J. Andrew. ^ 

Gaiie Bartamb (Black-breasted and other Reds). —First, J. Fryer, 



o/ ol ^'' ^.•'w** ; "• tt. i»avies ; aiss K. A. urawf ora. t 
Sir St. G. Gore. Bart,; A. Fenton; J. Holme; R. MacGregor. 
o5^ SPI^" ^^y o*^®' variety).— CAtek«ii*.— First, J. Crosland, Inn. 
Second, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Third, Rev. W. J. Mellor. 

QAip Baktak.— Cock*.— First, J. Barr, Swan Island, Atherton, near 
Manchester. Second, Mrs. C. W. Brierley. Third, J. Croaland, jun. 
Fourth, G. Griggs. Highly Commended, F. L. Roy, iun. ; A. Fenton; 
i « t^y??' ' ?S"« E- ^' Crawford. Commended, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. ; 
G.R.Davles; W.Parker. 

vS**" ^^J.^ ^^y ▼ariety).-£r«M.-First,P. Lang, jun. Second, W. 
M*ConneU. Commended, J. Anderson. 

Oahe Baktak Extba Prizes (Any variety).-Fir8t and Third, D. 
■rarsons. Second, J. Barr. 

TiSi^I:^^ (Any variety except Game). - First, A. K. Briggs (Black 
?*SrF2!- Second, M. Leno (Gold-laced). Third. G. Griggs (Speckled- 
SS^^i.*?*?i"?*K ^«^y Commended, F. L. Roy, Jun. (Silver-biced 
Sebright) ; H. Ashton (White-booted) ; J. W. Morris (Black Bantams). 

PIGEONS. 

POWTE^ fAny coIonrK— First, ,K Huitkmv, PotcrgntCt V-irk. ^^tt-nd, 
t. Crosriey, EllaDd. noiir HaHr^jt. Hi^tly Cummended, J. K. Hurvey, 
MJO, Cfork ; E. E, HI. Royds, GrecubJll Roehdalp. 

CATOKBH (|«aok|.— ertcfc.—Firet, J. Firth, jtm„ TVebetef RiU, Pevrs- 
m^r- flWWnd. F, Cpoasloy. JtTffl^—Firflt and Sec&nil, F. CroKKloy. 

*;JJBI»BB I Any other eolonrJ.—C&ttk^ First, G. H. Robfiii^ Pen- 
*flrtnam, Preston. Second, A- MinRnall, Bruu^ilitcrti. Hen, -First. J. 
llmwUfy DInglev Ttorkshlre. RecQad, A. Lowe. Over Hntton, neftr Brtlton. 
VouKQ hlRU-nm, J. Hawley- l^Gcond, F. FJee, WtstbonrDo Grove. 
Bnjrawfltflr. Lcnaon. Tlir^l, G. H. RoJj^rlB. Coimueudod. IL Htdlev 
Clara inout Grfna, RtdhJll. ^nrpny. ' 

DiUGOKfi.~Pirsl, 11. YjiTdicy, Market Hall, Blmafngham. SiyponJ, J. 
i'erciviiU. Hlghij Comroeuded. H. Yardlty. Commondcd, T. Crotistcy. 

ANTWSBi'e.— Firiit. S A Taylor. Saltou Coldflirldn jifrar DinnlnRham. 
yaooijdt J. Hflwloy. HtffhJy Comm^ndid. S A, HN^rle\^ 

JAcoBtjfH (Any colour). -First, T. H, Rjdiwth, ttuilioliiit, HoeoDEl. J. 
JH^, uuh^'dw. CoHicfttuded, A MaugiiPLl 

AUKS,— FiTHt, F. Elftio. SoctiniJ, C Dulnin, Bridgflwal^r. Sotiujfset. 
CiOTimcndefl, H B, WLit taker, Alkrinfrtoa, Mlddh^toii. 

KUNTS— Ffryt, T, I>. Oreeu, Satfmn Wftld^n, E^sps. BL'Cond, H. 1. M. 
Royds. Greenhill. liflclidal**. JUfe^hlj Cf.miaiinded, H. Yardli*y. 

iJARBH.— First. J. Oell, Y<>rk. Keccmd, J. Tliaokmy. mablj Com- 
mended, J. rieldinp. jun., RocIidAle. CtunmcTidod. J. Thuckrny 

TunntTB.-^First, J, Tlisckmr. BecAud, C. Bulpin. Highly Comtnpnded. 
J. Hawley. c j^ i 

^?^'i~'7^^J' Crossley. Second, J. Fielding, jun. Highly Com- 
mended, J. Fieldinff, jun.; J. Baily, jun. 

TBDMPETBE8.--Fir8t, J. Hswley. Second. W. H. C. Gates, Besthorpe, 
Newark, Notts. Highly Commended, J. Firth, jun. Commended, J. 
rnackray. 
^^^T:^^».—Fini and Second, H. Yardley. Highly Commended, F. 

♦^S^^SS^ (Almond).-First, J. Thackray. Second, R. Fulton, Dopt- 

loro. Third, F. Crossley. 

^^AKDS.— First, J. Thackray. Second and Highly Commended, W. H. C. 

m^;7^lei^^^^'^' S^^'^^'^-Fl«^d*°«'J°^- Highly Com- 

iu»l^^^ ^^l ^}^%^ variety).-Fir8t, J. Thackray. Second, B. Fulton. 
Highly Commended, J. Fielding, jun. ; E. E. M Royds. 
t^Z^.L^'^f^^ VAMETr NOT Bkfore NAMKD.-First, Third, and Highly 
PnSTJS ®i/ '^- J'Syv^""- (German Toy, Archangehi, and Austrian 
Powters). Second. H. Tardley. 

Doves (Any variety).— First. Second, and Hirfily Commended, J. 
Jennlson, Zooloffical Gardens, Manchester (Chinese Doves, French Doves, 
ana stock Doves). 

BABBITS. 

Bij4CK AND White.— First, J. Bead, Coventry. Second, W. Newsome, 

Yhjow and Whitb.— First, W. Stelfox, Greenheys. Second, J. Taylor, 

ToETwaESHEix.— First and Second, O. F. Jones, Bootham. York. 
Highly Commended, H. Handford, Wilford, Notts. 

Blue and White— First, G. P. Jones. Second, W. Newsome. 
J^^\ ^ White.— Rrst, W. Stelfox. Second and Highly Com- 
mended, H. Handford. 
g^MJf-WLocrR —First, J. Taylor. Second, J. Reed. Highly Commended, 

wK?**^"' EAB8.-Fir8t, W. Newsome. Second, G. Mellor, Macclesfield. 
Highly Commended. E. E. M. Royds, Green HiU, Rochdale 

AiiooBA.--Pri«e, A. Parry, Rochdale. Highly Commended, C. Rayson, 
FTestwich, Manchester. » j f 

Otheb Foreign Rabbits —First and Highly Commended, a A. Wyllie, 
^«t Moulsey, Surrey (Leporides). SecOTd, D. Barker. Cheadle Hulme 
(Himalayan). 

JxmQ^B.— Dorkings, Spanish, Cochins, BrahmaSyand Crew Camrs: 
Ux. Edward Hewitt, Sparkbrook, BirmiBgham, and Mr. W. B. Teget- 
--•--, MoaweU HiU, London. Qame, Oame Bantam, dec. : Mr. J. H.. 



Smith, Skelton Grange, York, and Mr. R. Teebftj, Fulwood, Preston, 
Hamhurghsy Pdands, Ducks, dc: Mr. James Dixon. North Park 
Bradford, and Mr. S. Fielding, Trentham. Pigeons : Harrison Weir, 
Esq., Peckham, London, and T. J. Cottle, Esq., Cheltenham. Babbits: 
Mr. Henry Yardley, Market Hall, Birmingham. 



HECKMONDWIKE POULTRY SHOW. 

December 20th. 

A GOOD number of first-class birds were exhibited, and the visitors 

seemed highly gratified while examining the various classes of birds 

shown. The Committee consider the Exhibition a success, and feel 

in a measure repaid for the labour bestowed in connection with it. 

Game (Black-breasted Red).— First, Extra, and Second, G. Noble, Stain- 
diffe. Highly Conunended, W. Fell, Adwalton. 

Game (Brown-Red).- Firet, J. Hodgson, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 
Second, H. C. Mason, Drighlington. Highly Commended, W. H. Robinson, 

Long Lee. Keighley; T. Kilbum, Batley Carr. Commended, J. T 

StainclifTe. 

Gave (Duckwlngs and other Grey and Blue).— First, W. Fell. 
C. Smithson. Heckmondwike. Highly Commended. W. Kellett, New Road, 
Birstal ; J. Elam, Heckmondwike. Commended, W. Fell. 

Game (White and PUe).— First H. C. Mason. 

Game (Black and Brassy-winged).- First J. Ineson. Second, J. tbbotson, 
Gomersal. 

Game Bantam (Red).— Extra Cup andFhrst, C. Clegg. Second, G. NoUe. 

Game Bantam (Duckwing).— First, J. Hirst, Hillhouse. Heckmondwike. 
Second, J. Elam. Highly Commended, J. Ibbotaon ; H. Shepley, Carilng- 
how. Commended, — Armitage. Gomersal. 

Bantam (Bhick).— First, J. Parker, Heckmondwike. Second, 8. Schofleld, 
Heckmondwike. 

Spanish (Black).— First, W. H. Charlesworth, Newhonse. Hnddartfltid. 

Hambubgh (Golden-spangled).— First, H. Firth, Dudley Hill, Bradford. 
Second, J. F. Loversedge. Newark. Notts. 

HAMBmtoH (Pencilled).— First, J. Ibbotson. 

Cochin-China.— First, H. Firth. Second, 8. Schofleld. 

Any other Distinct Breed.— First, P. Greenwood, Rawfolds, Cleek- 
heaton. 

Game (Red).— First, W. Fell. Second, G. Noble. 

Game (Any colour).— fltfn.—First, — Suddick, Tong Btreet, Dudley Hill, 
Bradford. Second, G. Neble. 

Extra.— First, J. Brooke. Second, G. Noble. Eighly Commended, 
J. Elam ; J. Beaumont. 

Judges.— Mr. J. W. Thomnson, Southowram ; Mr. Enoch Button. 
Pudsey ; and Mr. Mason, Rodidole. 



MUNSTER POULTRY SHOW. 

On December 20th, the Exhibition of Poultxy, Pigeons, song and 
ornamental birds was opened in the new market, which was appropri- 
ately decorated for the occasion. The pens were arranged on stands 
in rows, so as to give intermediate space between each row for a pro- 
mecade, enabling the visitor to see every bird in the Exhibition. 

The entries amounted to 444, and the Exhibition was decidedly the 
finest of the kind ever held in Munster, or perhaps in Irelandr and in 
the opinion of the gentlemen selected to judge of the merits of the 
various classes, is highly creditable to Limerick. 

The department for Pigeons, singing and ornamental birds, was a 
source of the greatest attraction. Mr. Corbett, of Castleconnell, ex- 
hibited a complete aviary, composed of foreign and native birds, both 
song and ornamental, and it is not too much say his birds would form 
an exhibition in themselves, for this gentleman has perhaps the finest 
private collection of this land in Lreland. 

In the Pigeon classes there was a keen competition in consequence 
of the sunerior quality of those exhibited. Mr. A. W. Shaw gained 
the medal for the greatest number of points in Pigeons, and Mr. Per- 
rott, of Cork, won the silver cup for the best pair of Powters of any age 
or colour. The collections of tliose gentlemen were very extensive, and 
remarkable for the beauty exhibited by the birds they contained, and 
they likewise were great objects of attraction to visitors, particularly to 
connoisseurs. La the poultry department the entire collection was 
worthy of admiration ; and to those who are not rearers of fowl it showed 
to what perfection those birds required for domestic use can be bred, 
and how lamentably deficient Lreland has been hitherto in their rear- 
ing. Now that this Exhibition has been so great a success, let us hope 
that it will lead to the establishment of a permanent Society in Lime- 
rick, BO that in the course of a few years it will not only take the lead 
in this countiT, but that it will result in establishing n-nnf iftl exhibitions 
of all kinds of fowl equal in extent and breed with the most favoured 
ones in Eiigland. Lfeland is eminently adapted for being a first-class 
fowl-breeding country ; and we see no obstacle that could not be over- 
come in having as good a breed as that which exists in England. — 
{Chronicle). 

DoRMNo (Colom-ed or Silver-Grey).— Fhrst, F. W. Zurhorst. BelviBe 
Donnybrook. Second, R. P. Williams, Clontarf, Dublin. Highly Com- 
mended, J. C. Cooper. Limerick. Commended, Mrs. Fosberry, Clorane, 
Kildimo ; T. O'Grady, Rouffhgrove, Bandon. CWcken*.- First, T. CGrady. 
Second, Major Vandeleur, Limerick, ffighly Commended. F. W. Zurhorst : 
J. C. Cooper. CTommended, T. O'Grady. 

SPANi8H.-Rrst, R. P. Williams. Second, J. C. Cooper. Highly Com- 
'"^^i'^' ?^^5? ^' *® ^- ^«^"- Commended, A. Comyns, jun. Chickens. 
—First A. Comyns, jun. Second, R. P. Williams. Commended, R. P. 
Williams; J. C. Cooper. ^^ 
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Oahv (Bktck or Brown-brMsted).— First and Second, J. C. Cooper. 
Commendad, J. PoreeD, Ceirig. 

CUmx (Any other Ysxlety)w-<First, A. £. Allen, Cork. Seoond, J. C. 
fiany, Brownlng'e Town, Coi^. 

OocHiH-CBniA (Otnnamon or Bnif).— First and Seoond, F. W. Zorhorst. 
m^lj Commended, R. P. Williems. Commended, F. W. Zorhorst. 

OocHzn-GHXirA (Brown or Pertridee-feethered)w— First, C. F. Stannton, 
Glondalkin. Second, J. C. Fitzgerald, Abingdon House, Morroe. 

Oochxx-Chiiia (White or Black).— First and Second, F. W. Zoxhorst. 
lOffhly Oommended, A. Comyns, jnn. 

Brahma Pootba (Dark).— First, B. W. Boyle, Bray, Co. Wieklow. 
Second, J. C. Penj. Highly Commended, J. C. Cooper. 

I«A FLiCHS — Fbrst, F. W. Znrhorst Second, J. C. Cooper. 

Malay.— First and Second, J. C. Cooper. 

GsivB COEUB.— First, J. C. Cooper. Second. D Snllivan, Ballybrown. 

HouDAX.— First, F. W. Zorhorst. Second, J. C. Perry. Commended, 
J. O. Cooper. 

8in.TAir Fowl.— First and Highly Commended, F. W. Zorhorst. Second, 
J. C. Cooper. 

Wbxvb-cbbstkd Black on Black^cbutsd Whitb FowL.~Fir8t and 
Second, Mias E. de C. Drerar. 

GoLDur on SiLTXR-cnnanD Fowl.— First snd Second, W, Sylvester, 
Sheflleld. High^ Commended, B. P. WQUams. 

Hambub«hs (Golden or Silyer-pencilled).- Prize, F. W. Zorhorst. 

HAMBxnBBB (Golden or Siller-spangled).- First, J. C. Penry. Second, 
B.P. WilUuns. 

Gaxb Baxtaxs.— First and Second, C. F. Stannton, Castleconnell. 
Commended. W. Corbett ; J. Lloyd, Warren's Place. Cork. 

Bantams (Any other Tariety).- First, Uiss F. Croker, Ballynagarde, 
Limerick. Second, F. W. Zorhorst. 

AwY oTBSn Vakbty op Fowl.— First, W. Corbett. Second, J. C. 
Perry. Commended, R. Wheeler ; Cant. Gilbert, Killaloe. 

I>ucKs (Rooen).— First, B. P. Willfauns. Second, T. HoUls, Beading. 
Third and Highly Commended, J. C. Cooper. Commended, Lady Clarina, 
Blm Airk, Claiina. 

I>TrcKS (White Aylesborr .—First and Third, F. W. Zorhorst. Second, 
R. P. Williams, mghlv dommended, F. W. Zorhorst; B. P. Williams; 
D. O'Grady. Commentled, J. C. Cooper. 

Onss (White).— First and .Second, J. C. Cooper. Third. W. Corbett. 
Gotltn^.— First and Second, J. C. Cooper. Third, 8. F. Dickson, Ver- 
mont, Limerick.. 

Gbsb (Grey and Hottled).— First and Second, J. C. Cooper. GMHng$. 
—First and Second, J. C. Cooper. Third, T. Costelloe, Monroe. Com- 
mended, J. C. Cooper ; S. F. Dickson. 

TuBnTs.-Flrst, T. HolHs. Second, F. W. Zorhorst. Po»lte.— First 
and Second, J. C. Cooper. Third, Mrs. E. E. Llewellyn. 

SKLLnro Class (Any distinct ▼arlety).—FIrst and Second, Capt. Gilbert. 
Third Mrs. Webb, Knocklong. HigUy Commended, B. P. Williams ; Capt. 
OUbert; J. C. Cooper. Commended, J. ChrisUe; Capt. Gilbert; J. C. 
Cooper. 

Cnp (valoe fl-ve goineas), for the greatest number of points .in poultry, 
^J. C. Cooper. 

SINGLE COCKS. 

Dosmrtf (Any eoioor).— Rlrst, D. O'Grady, BaUynorth, Pallaskenry. 
Seoond, R. P. Williams. Commended, J. C. Cooper. 

Spamish.— Prise, J. Breanahan, Limerick. 

Gams.— First, J Downey, Ganrey's Range. Second, P. Mack, Newtown. 

Cochih-China^— First and Second, F. W. Zorhorst. 

Beahma Poot&a.— First, B. W. Boyle. Seoond, F. W. Zorhorst. 

COTTAGERS' PRIZES. 

Akt DiamtcT Bbkkd.— First and Third, J. Christie, Ballybrown. 
Second, P. Enright. Mackinich. Foorth, Mrs. M. Switzer, Clarina. 

Ducks.— First, Mrs. M. McMahon, Cooper Hili. Second, T. McMahon. 
Third, Mrs. M. Switzer. 

PIGEONS. 

Powmn ' Telle w. Red, MeaW, or other colonr).— First, J. H. Perrott 
Cork. Second, A. W. Shsw, Ldnerick. Highly Commended and Com- 
mended, A. W. Shaw ; J. H. Perrott. 

PowTBiw (Black-pied and[ Blue).— First and Second, J. H. Perrott. 
Highly Commended, Dr. Harvey, Cork ; J. H. Perrott. Commended, J. 

PowTXBS (White).~-Fir8t, Dr. Harvey. Second, J. H. Perrott. Highly 
Commended, A. W. Shaw. 

Cauuxks (Binck).— First and Second, G. Wherlsnd, Cork. Very Highly 
Commended, G. Wherland. Highly Commended, A. W. Shaw. Com- 
mended, A. W. Shaw; Dr. Hnrvey. 

CAKHnns (Don).— First and second, G. Wherland. Highly Commended, 
A. W. Shaw. 

Carbikrs (Bloe or other coloor'.— Second and Highly Commended, A. 
W.Shaw. 

Shobt-paced Tumblbos (Almonds).— First. Dr. Hnrvey. Second, A. 
W. Shaw. Very Highly Commended and Highly Commended, A. W. 
Shaw. 

Shobt-pacbd Tumblbbs (Kites or whole feathers).— First and Second, 
A. W. Shaw. 

Short-pacbd TuMBLJERS (MottlcB or other coloor).— First and Second, 
A. W. Shaw. 

Common Tumblbbs (Balds or Beards)^— First, Second, and Commended, 
A. W. Shaw. 

Common Tdmblbks (Ennine or Fawa-booted).— First and Second, C. 
Cooper, Cooper Hill, Limerick. 

Babbs (Black).— First, G. A. Wheriand. Second, C.F. Staonton. 
Highly Commonried, G. A. Wherland ; J. H. Perrott. 

Babbs (Any other coloor).— First and Second, J. H. Perrott. Com- 
mended, G. A. Wherland. 

Jacobxks rRed or Yellow).— First and Second, J. H. Perrott Com- 
mended, C. P. Stannton ; J. Lloyd ; T. O'Grady. 

Jacobzks (Anv otlier coloor).— First, and Second, T. O'Grady. 

Fahtails (White .—First, J H. Perrott Second, C. F. Staonton. 
Bitftiy Commended, J. H. Perrott. Commended, T. O'Gradv. 

Fabtailh (Any other colour).— Prise, J. W. Edge, Birmingham. 

Owls fBlne or Silver).- First. C. F. Stannton. Second, J. H. Perrott. 

Owia (Ativ other colonr).— First, A. W. Bbaw. Second. J. W. Edge. 

Tbumpbtb'rs (MottIc8).r- First, /. H. Perrot Second, A. W. Shaw. 
Highly Commended, J. H. Perrott. 



Tbvmpbtkbs (Any other eoioor) ^-Flrst, C. F. Stavntoo. Second, T. 
O'Grady. 

TvBBiTS.— First, A. W. Shaw. Second, F. Waitt, E^parkbrook, Birmiag- 
ham. Hifdkly Commended, F. Waitt. Commended, C. F. Staonton ; T. 
O'Grady. 

Nuns.- First, T. O'Grady. Second, A. W. Shaw. 

AxT OTHBB Yabibtt OP Mbbxt — Flrst, J. Lloyd. Second, J. H. Per- 
rott (Bnmswicks). Extra Second, W. Corbett. Highly Commended, F • 
Broemel, Lady well, Kent ; F. Waitt ; J. W. Edge. Commended, F. Waitt ; 
J. Uoyd 

Fob thb Bbst Pais or Powtbbs (Any age or colonr).— Cnp, J. H. 
Perrott. 

Mbdal.— A. W. Shaw. 

CANARIES. 

Tbllow (Belgian).— First and Seoond, W. Corbett. Commended, 
T. Fitspatri4^ Catherine atreet. Limerick. 

Bvpp (Bekdan).— First, Mrs. La Tonohe, Newbridge, Co. Eildare. Se- 
cond, W. Corbett. 

VABiBGATBn (Belgian).— Flrst and Second, Mrs. La Tonche. 

Cbbstbb OB OTHBB Vabibtibs.- First and Second, W. Corbett. Hl^y 
Commended, Mrs. La Tooche ; Miss F. Croker, Ballynagarde, Limeriok. 
Commended, Mrs. La Tonohe. 

GoLDPiMCH MuLB.— First and Seoond, Hon. E. Boche, Whiteoate, Cork. 
Highly Commended, J. Lynch, Limerick. Commended, Miss ¥, Croker. 

LiNMBT MuLB.— Prize, C. Cooper. 

Obnamektal Watbbpowl.— First, Second, and Third, B. P. WllUami. 

Obnambxtal Bzbds.— Highly Commended, W Corbett. 

The following were the Jndges : — PovJUry and Pigeons: Mr. P. Jones, 
Folham, London ; Small Birds : Mr. James Keating, Cork ; lb. John 
Donoghne, Limerick. 



HIVE OVERTURNED. 



Ak accident has happened in my apiary which has donbtless 
occarred to many others. The night of the 18th- 14th of 
December waa very boisterous here, and after long-continued 
rains the ground had become mudi and deeply saturated; 
on Friday morning the news was brought me that a stock of 
bees had been blown oyer, and I found my only remaining 
primitive hive standing out on a post driven into the ground 
had come to grief, the pedestal having given way with the 
weight. The hive with its contents, after having rolled 12 
or 14 yards down an inclined plane, had fortunately righted 
itself as to position, and the poor bees, ever ready to make 
the best of matters, had collected and clustered, with the ex- 
ception of those crushed and a knot on the two or three bits 
of comb that had tnmbledout in the descent, on the only comb 
that had not been detached, and which remained up inside the 
hive. The great mass of ruin was on the ground under the 
hive, the honey of course running out. 

Having ascertained the state of affairs, I called to my 
gardener to bring his spade, and, making it quite clean, we 
pushed it under the comb and hive, and in that manner lifted 
the lot on to a floor-board, and carried it to another stand near 
to its former place, but more secure. TVe then placed a tea-tray 
under the lip or landing-board to catch the honey that was 
draining out, and on this, an inch or so above its surface, a 
piece of perforated zinc to give the bees that might come out 
with it a chance of escape from drowning. I then left them 
until the evening, when I took away the floor-board with the 
great mass of rf<?brw, and put in its place a clean dry one with 
some sealed combs of honey, to enable the bees to go in and 
out with safety. On Saturday there was a great commotion 
cleaning up the outside honey, not only by the rightful owners, 
but also, I feared, by robbers from stocks not far distant ; and 
yesterday, to be certain, I placed more honey outside, and soon 
perceived proof of their being robbed, some slaughter being 
caused by fighting, although the thieves had the worst of it. 

I now propose feeding by filling a short-necked water-bottle 
with honey and sugar, tying muslin or the like over the opening, 
and placing it inverted in Uie hole at the top of the hive, cut for 
supering. Will this plan, by giving the necessary quantity of 
food, save the bees ? ?I could not see the queen among the two 
or three hundred killed, so trust she is safe;, or could you 
under the circumstances suggest a better plan ?— A. T. 

[With only one comb remaining in the hive and at this 
season, a fatal issue appears almost inevitable. Still, with the 
exceptionably mild weather we are now experiencing, and in 
the genial climate of Jersey, the poor bees may possibly have 
the ghost of a (^ance ; but in order to enable them to avail 
themselves of it, food should be given in a wide-mouthed 
pickle-bottle, which should be perseveringly refilled as rapidly 
as it is emptied. The stock would, however, have a better 
chance of surviving if the broken combs were pieced together, 
and the whole fitted into frames and retained therein by means 
of strips of wood, zinc clips, or any other mode which your 
ingenuity may suggest. When the job is complete, the combs 
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dmdd be plaoed m a idyey md tbrbees either Jmooked oni or 
bmshed from their present domicile on to the top of the fnunee, 
trhenoe they ^^ ^d their way down between the eombs. 
The remaining oomb should now be ont out of the old hive, 
fitted into a frame, and added to the ottiers, and, the erown- 
board being put on, the hive should be plaoed on the old stance. 
After the expiration of two days, advantage shonld be taken 
of the first few honrs of mild weather to open the hive and 

- remoye the artificial supports from all the oombs which have 
been fixed by the bees, after which the necessary supply of 
food must be furnished aji rapidly as possible by means of an 

.inverted pickle-bottle.] 



SWARMS DESERTING THEIR HIVES. 

I Fnm in page 476 a few remarks on liie subject of bees 
leaving one of Neighbour's hives shortly after they were hived, 
■ which appears in your opinion to have been caused by the 
smell of the wood. I cannot say that I coincide in this 
idea, liiad once two swarms which were put into two straw 
hives in one day, but to my mortification they deserted their 
Uves a few hours after being hived and flew away. This 
took place in my early days, but since then I have not in one 
instance had any difficulty of this kind to contend with, al- 
though I have hived several hundreds of swarms, some of 
which I have put into wood, straw, and glass hives. I have 
also stocked Nutt^s collateral boxes, Woodbuiy bar-frame boxes, 
Stewartons, Langstroths, and boxes invented by myself known 
as Addey^B ten-bar sliding boxes, likewise Neighbour's and 
other kinds, of which some were newly painted inside, and 
others not painted at all. I once put swarms into some straw 
hivee which were sewn with tarred twine and used as soon as 
made ; but I have not in one instance had the bees leave after 
hiving since I made a practice of cementing wax inside at the 
top in such a way that the bees can attach their combs to it. 
With irons made expressly for the purpose I cement a bit of 
eomb to the top before hiving, and in boxes which contain bar- 
frames I coat them with wax inside, and fix small bits of 
.eombs under the top part of each bar ; by so doing I have 
escaped the difficulty which many apiarians have had to con- 
teaodwith. 

I may add, that I admire the humane principle, having 
daring the last autumn taken not less than two hundred stocks 
of condemned bees in this neighbourhood to make unions of, 
9»d 1 shall always feel it a pleasure to impart information on 
the humane system of management. — Thos. Addet, Sen. 



HOW LONG MAY A ROYAL CELL REMAIN 
SEALED? 

I NoncED a singular circumstance'in raising queens this 
year. After having supplied a queenless stock with some 
biood-comb under a bell-glass on the top of the hive, as is my 
euetom, three queen cells were started, one of which was 
sealed over in thirty hours after it had been commenced, whilst 
the other two were not sealed tiU four days after, and both 
emerged from their cells on the twelfth day ; yet, strange to 
say, the one that was first sealed was not hatched untU the 
fourteenth, being about eleven and a half days after being 
sealed. — A Lanabkshire Bee-eeepeb. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

YoBKBHiBE Society's Poultby Show.— The flrst prize for CooUn- 
Ghina (Yellow or Buff), was awarded to Henry Steward, Laurel Villa, 
Blaiiopathorpe, York. 

AjTALTSSfl OF JBoos (W. H. Jf.).— We are obliged by your oommniiica- 
tion : but we have eeTeral mach foller and more particular analyses by 
J>T, Frouf and others. 

Oamb Fowls iQuery),—**! do, of ooime, inehide hens in stating that 
Brown Reds stand first for shape and carrisge. The best Game hens are 
the Dark Orey and Brown Bed hens, with aark combs and faces ; these 
are always the gamest and hardest. If by Blood hens is meant Red 
Blood hens, which is the correct meaning, the hens of the Cheshire 
Piles, and the White-legged wheaten hens are the best, as described by 
me in nage 486, together with the other red*eyed breeds there mentioned. 
Gome hens shonld be short in body, and ratner upright and erect, with 
sloping backs. Hens carrying their backs level or horisontal are less 
spirited birds. The sportsmen's breeds described by me lately are all the 
best breeds for spirit. I mean to give some further notes on Game fowls, 
if possible, soon ; on judging and breeding them first. Having visited 
Batavia in Java, Singapore in Malacca, and the coast of China in 1849 
and 1850, and Spanish America previously, I can also give some notes 
on the wild Indian .breeds, and oa the Mrts mod (for fighting in those 



POULTRY MARKET.— DKOEMBBai 31, 

We have had a curious Christmas maricet. There was a good supply 
and a bad demand in the eariy citages, and things were reversed at Isvt. 
Turkeys were sold at high prices on Monday and on the Christnuw morn- 
ing. They monopolise all, and other quotations are not to be made. 
Now, as at other times, one fact remains apparent— that Turkeys are In a 
measure, and with rare exceptions, subject to the law of meat, and 
quality being given, tlie more that they weigh the more they are worth. 
This rule is good up to 18 lbs.; after that they make ftutoj prices, and 
over aoibs. every pound adds greatly to valrei 



countries, such as Oallas Bankiva, 8onneratii,g!gantens,aBnens,furoatii% 
Stanleyi, Jungle Fowl, FIrebaeks, and a few other ftgroign breeds. Should 
" Qdbbt" wish to write to me privately he oata hjmiay «ddi«a«,-aaa I 
will wnUngly answer his queries to the best of my afamty. There w«re 
two slight errors or misprints in my artiole in pago 486. in Darii Btaek- 
breasted Reds * clear-haokled ' is spelt ' elMus-ha<Aled $' and in Red Dona 
' dark shade ' is made * dark shape ' as to the legSw—ltawiiAaKXT.'' 

Kbepimo Podltbt Pbofitablt (F. J. C.).— Mr. Brent in his not« '. 
upon this subject, meant that if eggs only were desired he would recom- 
mend White Dorkings to be kept. If chickens only, then Brahma Pootn 
hens and a Houdan oock. To keep the breedspore if allowed to ran 
together in a farmyard would be impossible. Wo have found for both 
eggs and chickens either Daric Cochm-China or Bn^bma jhxrtra pullets 
and a coloured Dorldng cork were productive. 

Yabious (F. r.).— We never give salt to fowls. Cltcate of iron is only 
given to individual fowls afBioted with leg^weakness. Four giaina daily 
is the dose. If bruised oats are the food given to fowls, and they have a 
good grass run, there is no need for soft food^ except that a ohango oocft- 
sionaUy is always desirable. 

PBODUcnox or Eoos, fto., {AliqwU).'-^'WB published Mr. Brent's notes, 
and you will see an answer to-day to another eonrespondent. It Is not 
usual for a Grey Dorking cock to lose all his black feathers and beoome 
quite white the third year. Many poultry-breeders in 1867 will keep 
journals who never kept them before, and we hope wUl send na the re- 
sults of their experience. 

PouLTBT Run Glazed (Franee»),—'Do not have it heated. Being 
glazed it win be quite warm enough for early chickens, even in ih^ 
severest weather. 

Leo-weakness (CoruUint Sub$eriber),^The weakness.yoa speak of, ap- 
parent in your Houdan cockerel, is unusual at this tim^of year, or in the 
breed you keep. We therefore seek for some other cause. Is your 
poultry-house paved, bricked, or boarded? Either would cause it. 
There is no healthy flooring to a poultry house but earth. Either of the 
floors we have mentioned causes an unnatural action of the feet (toes), 
and they induce cold in the limbs, which causes the weakness you oom- 

8 lain of. At this season of the year you iiave little hope of a cure ; .but 
! the bird promises well, and you wish to save him, put him in a small 
place on oat-straw, feed on oatmeal slaked with strong ale, and give him 
raw eggs to eat. Break the shell in half, and let him have the yolk only. 
Give him also 'cooked meat chopped fine. Feed very frequently, and a 
Uttleatatime. 

Cbooked Bbeasts {F, y.).~We are not responsible for the omissioBS 
of the "Standard of Excellence." The crooked breaat-bone of your 
Dorking eookerel may be hereditary, or it may arise from quiek growth 
and narrow perches. It is always a bad Sign, and we shonld aot breed 
from a bird that had it. Where a fast-grown, and oonsequently weak 
bird roosts on a narrow perch, it lacks the power to support the body by 
the clasp of the feet, and from very Ussitude the breast rests on the 
perch. At an early age, being only a gristle, it takes the impress of it. 

Eoos Laid at the Birxinoham Show (J. L. J.).— -Those who ireqaeni 
the Birmingham Show cannot fail to have observed the men who go 
about to collect the eggs. Every one is broken the moment it Is seosk. 
It has been attempted to purloin them, but the offenders have alwaytt I 
been given into custody. 

Gave Cocks (A 8ub8eriber).—'We can give yon no rule for preventing 
Gamecocks fighting. Many have tried it: none have succeeded. It ia 
their nature. They may be separated for a time by the following pro- 
cess :— When two are determined to fisht, let two persons take a long rod 
each, and at the end fasten an empty Dag or pillow-case. As soon as the 
birds are sparring (dosely, eaeh person must choose one of the two cocks 
and buffet him well with the empty bag. They will leave off flighting, 
but the process must be frequently renewed. 

YAmETiFs RumnNO Tooethbb— P&opobtioe of the Sexes (E. AT- 
B. A.) .—Separate your fowls at once. There is no certainty after the neiv 
year begins^ In tureeding for exhibition a oock should not have more 
iixBXk three hens In January. As the weather gets warmer and the days 
become longer the number may be increased. The disappointment in 
early eggs is caused by the neglect of this rule. 

Bantams with Cochin-Chinas— White Cochin-Chinas (jrartya). — 
We speak under correction. We have for many years kept Bantams and 
Cochin-chinas together. We have never had the suspicion of any bad 
results ; others ^11 tell you diiTerently. No coloured feather of any hae 
is admissible in the saddle of a White Cochin cock of any age. 

Fowl's Wing Cut— Haxbuboh's Cohbs {H. C. G.)^-A cut wing is a 
disqualification. The comb of a Hamburg most not only be quite up- 
ri^t, but firm on the head. 

BAjEtBS at Yobk Bbow.— Tour correspondent is labouring under a mis- 
take in writing that my birds were so highly dressed that one of them 
was nearly blind before leaving the Show. It was merely the effect of 
cold. The bird's eye had not even been bathed with anything except 
water. I hope yon will oblige me by inserting this, and olear me from 
what amounts to a charge of cruelty.— E. E. M. Rotds. 

WiLTSHHtB Mode of Curtno Bacon (B. £.).— Directions for an eight- 
score pig :— Lay the fiitches on a long wooden tray, slightly tilted for the 
brine to run out of a hole made in one comer. In Wiltshire there ai« 
always four chines ; lay everything in the tray. AUow one stone of salt, 
one pound of saltpetre, half a pound of bay salt. Mix all in a pan, and 
rub in at first daily, and after the first week every other day for a month. 
At the end of that time rub the fiitches with bran, and hanff them up In 
a dry kitchen, with a stick placed between them and the wall.— A Wilt- 
SHIBE Ladt. 
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WEEICLY CALENOAR. 
















Week. 


jANHABi fr-14. lasr. 


^^•^^iSSS?^ 


"fit*" 
W years. 


San 
Bises. 


Son 
Sets. 


ISSS. 


Voon 
Sets. 


Moon*! 
Age. 


doek 


Tear. 


8 

u 

12 
18 
14 


TO 
W 
Th 

F 
8 

Sun 
H 


Salvia folgens. 
Oeanothns asnreiu* 

1 Sdvxxat Aram Tbdoty* 
Ptinrala sinensis. 


41.8 
42.0 
41.9 
42.6 
48.0 
421 


8^ 
80.8 
80.5 
80.8 
8Q.8 
82.2 
28.9 


Mean. 
86.4 
88.1 
88.3 
88.8 
88.6 
l»7.8 
86.0 


14 
16 
30 
16 
18 
18 


m. h. 

7af8 
6 8 
6 8 
6 8 
4 8 
4 8 
8 8 


n. h. 
7af4 
8 4 , 

10 4 

11 4 
18 4 . 
14 4 , 
18 4 


m. h. 

4al9 
84 9 

2 10 
29 10 
66 10 
22 11 
68 11 


"6af7' 
12 8 
20 9 
80 10 
41 11 
mom. 
58 


T 


mu s. 
8 54 
7 19 

7 44 

8 8 
8 81 

8 64 

9 16 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
1 


9iam obMrrationB %n\m near London dnring the lut forty years, the average day tempenttnre of the week is 41.9^; and its night 
te^SiitoTaar tS?^?S iS^ ims 64* *on the 9th, 18& f Sd 12th. im^" and the lowest cold 9P on the 8th. 1841 and 1861. Ae 



POTATOES AND THEIR CULTURE. 




HEBE arc few jsubj(^ct3 ilis- 
cu^^ed in the ni^as o( The 

JoDELNiL OF fioRTlCULTUJaE 

that interest me more than 
the Potato. I need, there- 
fi>rc., scarcely say that I 
have paid much attention to this nsefol taber. I have 
zead iriih interest what has been recently written >y ** D," 
df Doed, and Mr. Dohbie, and can corroborate what the 
fiirmer has said abont varieties, and what the hitter has 
stated about plantmg whole sets in preference to cut ones. 

lake " D.," of Deal, I consider the Prince of Wales the 
most worthless Potato imaginable^ notwithstanding that it 
waf sent ^ut with the flmpmg character of being " a boon 
tt^ tiia wwrld." Any peinaon who knows a really good Po- 
ttio would not tolerate it onder any oiromnstances. I also 
agree mlh him in eonsidering the XjapstoM Kidney the 
finest in <iiiality of all Potatoes. 

I may name, in addition to the five varieties enomerated 
by "D.," of Deal, Ihe Dalmahoy and American Eariy, 
both well-known varieties in Scotland, and first-rate second 
earlies. They are hardy in constitution, heavy croppers, 
and excellent in flavour— certaitdy in alUrespects not in- 
ferior to Daintree's Early. 

Ross's Early is an amazing cropper, and of the very 
best quality, but it requires much room, and is only a third 
early, eating well all. winter. 

MjttKlt's Aah-leaf is with me the heariest cropper of all 
tlie Aah4eaved varieties, and it is fourteen days later than 
the ooHmKm old Ash-leaf, yet the best eariv sort 

The Ouriy Top, mentioned by Mr. Dobbie, deserves all 
he has said of it in point of earliness and constitution, but 
it is a little inclined to be waxy — a great draw1>ack to any 
Potato. 

Touching the chief features in the culture of Potatoes, 
I have, like Mr. Dobbie, proved over and over a^ain that 
there is no greater mistake than that of selectmg very 
small seta or of cutting up largQ Potatoes into many. Any 
one can put this matter to the test by planting a quarter of 
Potatoes^ beginning at one side, and putting in a row of 
very small sets, gradually increasing their size in every 
row till the very largest are planted. It will be found at 
harvest-tune that the smaU sets give tibie greatest propor- 
tkm of small fiy, and vies versa, so that when Potatoes are 
planted whole, medium-sized sets should be chosen. Of 
the early Kidney varieties I always save suffixdent of the 
very largest tubers I can select, and have ever found them 
mroduce the finest crop with the least proportion of small 
Potatoes unfit for table. The seed should always be saved 
firom the earliest crops, and in garden practice it is a ^ood 
{dan to green them, and store l^m thmly on shelves in a 



dry airy place; as soon as they begin to sprout thegr 
shioidd be planted the first opportonity. 

I consider that the cutting of sets is attended with many 
evils. The Potato loses much of the sap that shcwdd be 
husbanded. In dry seasons, and particularly in fidd cul- 
ture where the ridge system is practised, and the manure 
plou^ed into the centre of the ridge in a dry state, the cut 
Potato is surrounded with a medium which sucks the asp 
from it like a sponge, and unless rain set in blanky fiel£i 
are the result, and the farmer says his Potatoes have taken 
the "dry rot." 

It is not a matter of unfrequent occurrence to see Potai* 
toes fiarst allowed to grow in pits, and then be cnt into amaU 
pieces, and planted as above ; and surely it is a practiea 
which cannot be regarded as anything but most irrational. 
In garden practice I either plant in soil tiiat has been well 
manured for the previous crop, or else trench in the manure 
in autumn, and in doing so mix it well with the whole 
staple. 

One-half the manuring which takes place in field cultnni' 
I regard as positively mischievous, just because it is gene- 
rally done in dry weather in April, and when the manure^ 
if not well rptted, becomes dried before it is ridged-in with 
theplough. 

The ridge system itself I look tpon ab veryolqectiottable 
on light d^ 80^. The manure and sets are enclosed in a 
dry state in an elevated ridge, where the manure when onee 
dry is not easily wetted, and can be of little avail to the 
crop ; indeed, I have seen it turned out in autumn in very 
much the same state as when it was ridged-in in April 
If Uie sets were planted on the flat instead of in ridges in 
dry soils it would be the means of producing fine crops, 
and more especiaJly if the manure were well incorporated 
with the soil in the previous automn. The eastern of 
grubbing with horse-hoes close to the stems of the «x^p, 
loosening the plants about the neck, and, tearing up taie 
stringy roots on which the young tubers are formed, is 
pernicious in the extreme. 

In gardens where the soU is generally rich and deeply 
woiked I think wide planting should be practised. By 
this means light and air are allowed to play freely about 
the tops, and the rays of the sun can benefit the soil. For 
such sorts as Myatt*s Ash-leaf, Lapstone, and Daintree's 
I allow 2 feet 10 inches, and from L2 to 14 inches between 
the sets; and for larger- topped sorts such as Ross's, 3 feet 
by 15 inches. I am persuaded that more fine useable 
tubers are thus jnroduoed than when thick planting is 
piactisedi 

The early varieties, such as the Ash-leaved, may, when 
planted at such distances, be allowed to grow with two 
shaws ; and the later sorts at the widest distance named 
sometimes I leave with three without any bad effects. In- 
deed, if allowed to grow with only one top, such as Ross's 
Early, are apt to be too large for any purpose, excepting 
baking whole in their jackets ; for this purpose I am re- 
quired to grow a few of Ross's every year. One season, 
about three years ago, I took the trouble to weigh twenty- 
four tubers out of about three barrowloads, and their united 
weight was 44 lbs., whilst one set reached the enormous 
No. IM*— Vol. XZXVn., Old i 
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weight of 8|lbB. Theso ware sound to the oentre, and when 
baked, came out of their tUdns sparkling like powdered eogar. 
They were produced from large Potatoes plaiited whole and 
wide, and when tnmed oat the soil looked as if it had been 
literally paved with Potatoes of enormous size, and there was 
scarcely a single tnber that ooold be called small.— D. Thomson. 



MAKING VINE BORDERS. 

Afteb reading the article by ** Yms " on the constraction 
of Vine borders at page 420 of the last Tolome, I thought it 
was really requisite for some one of experience in the matter to 
znake a few remarks as quickly as possible, for what " Yitis " 
says is calculated to lead people sadly astray, and it is pro- 
bable that any one about to make Vine borders will be proceed- 
ing with the work at once. Therefore, without any apology, I 
•fler the following remarks. 

In the first place, I consider it exceedingly presumptuous on 
the part of ** Yms " to refer to the system proposed by a prac- 
tical man like Mr. Wills in the jeering way that he does, thus 
endeavouring to detract from the merit of that method which 
is not only undeserving of condemnation, but than which, 
when the exact proportions of the materials are stated, it is 
impossible to imagine a more correct mode of making a Yine 
border where the question of expense is no consideration. I 
do not suppose Mr. Wills for one moment thought his method 
would meet the requirements of such men as " Yitis." If 
** Yms " had politely requested Mr. Wills, stating his means 
and the object in view, I have no doubt Mr. Wills would have 
had much pleasure in giving instructions as perfect in their 
way as the plan which he has already laid down. 

With rec^urd to the depth of the border described by Mr. 
Wills, his provision for airing it and its being composed of 
such open materials sufficiently remove all objections on that 
score, especially if it be made 2 feet 6 inches above and the 
same depth below the ground level, seeing that a foot or 
15 inches of the lower portion consists of drainage, so that the 
layer of turf forming the bottom of the compost will be only 
15 inches below the ground level. This, with perfect drainage, 
will, I am quite satisfied, protect the mass of compost from be- 
soming dank or unhealthy for the roots of the Yines in any 
part. 

I am no advocate for applying bottom heat to Yine borders 
in the usual way with hot-water pipes, but I cannot see any- 
thing but what is right in the way in which Mr. Wills pro- 
poses to apply it, the object being merely to keep up a circula- 
tion of air around the mass of compost. 

After very extensive experience in the formation of Yine 
borders, I can with confidence strongly recommend Mr. Wills's 
plan to all who do not mind going to the expense. I am sure 
Mr. Wills mast have bestowed much thought on the subject, 
and I am sorry he did not make calculations, which I have no 
doubt he is well able to do, showing the exact proportions of the 
materials used, as his doing so would have prevented sharp 
people, who are always ready to point out errors in such a nice 
way, having the opportunity of doing so. I beg to propose that 
Mr. Wills shall be allowed to make a chapter of remarks on 
his own article, to give him an opportunity after more mature 
deliberation of adding and supplying whatever may be deficient, 
so as to make it perfectly plain to the most ignorant on the 
subject. I maintain that the article is a good one, and worth 
bringing prominently forward so that it may be made perfect. 

A few words more respecting the depth of the border. I have 
found that it is not right to water Yines after the fruit begins 
to colour, which process lasts about one month, and if the 
Grapes are wanted entirely for private use it may be a month 
or two more before the crop is cleared off, during which time 
the Yines should have no water poured on the roots. As 
Yines thrive best in very open material, three months, with the 
shallow borders made entirely inside, and composed of open 
materials, is too long for the roots to be without water in, it 
may be, the hottest three months in the year : hence my reason 
for recommending the deep border, which will retain moisture 
sufficient for the Yines until water may be applied after the 
crop is cleared. I would not make the deep border on any 
account without the provision for airing it. 

With regard to the method of making a Yine border described 
by ** Yitis," there is one thing alone in it that in nine cases 
out of ten would lead to nothing but disappointment and labour 
in vain. I do not mean to say there would be no Grapes, 
but in most oases the Yines, if used for early forcing, would be 



backward at breaking, oome on slowly, and at the best be only 
middling when finished. 

How this state of things would be brought about is sooii 
told. The roots of the Yines would go down not only many 
feet, but yards, out of the influence of the atmosphere, «itfaer 
natural or artifioiaL 

One February I planted some Black Hamburgh Yines, and 
forced and fruited them the second season. The border was 
made entirely inside the house on a good floor composed of two 
layers of bricks grouted in mortar, and was about 3 ieet deep. 
It was composed of fifteen parts of the very best turf from an 
old pasture, three parts of old lime rubbish, two parts of an ex- 
cellent quality of sand, as the turf was destitute of sand, bnt 
neither heavy nor light, and one part crushed bones, with a 
little nicely-prepared horse-droppings, just sufficient to make 
the roots start boldly. It was not hunger that drove the roots 
from home, yet the Yines during the second season perplexed 
me sorely, for in many respects they showed indications of 
their roots having gone down into wrong quarters, which I 
could scarcely believe to be possible. At the end of the seoond 
season the Yines were lifted and removed to another house. I 
was astonished to find that the roots had found their way 
through the floor at the bottom, and I traced them 9 feet down 
below the level of the floor, and then cut them of the thickness 
of my finger ; how much further they went I do not know. 

What I want to impress upon the minds of those who are 
looking out for instructions in the making of Yine borders, is 
that they should make sure of preventing the roots from 
rambling away from the prepared border, and how difficult 
this is to accomplish ; and if they are not willing to go to the 
expense of doing this, to let it alone altogether. I recommend 
them not to be satisfied with anything less than the following 
carefully executed. 

After the necessary preparations are completed for laj^|ng 
the floor, which should be made before any brickwork con- 
nected with the structure is oommenced, scrape together in 
heaps 2 inches of the material forming the bottom, and 
saturate it with coal tar, which may be procured at a trifling 
expense from the gas works, if any such exist in the neigh- 
bourhood—if not, use another material destructive to the 
roots of the Yine. Mix the whole well together, let it lie a few 
days, then spread it all over the bottom again, and upon this 
place dose together a layer of brickbats, or any other materialt to 
the thickness of 8 or 4 inches. The man when putting this 
down must have a board upon his own work to stand upon ; the 
substance under ^e layer should be so stiff that it will not 
ooze up when trodden upon. Next grout the layer all over 
with mortar so stiff that it will not work up the tar on being 
spread and brushed about with a broom ; then let it remain a 
few days to dry and harden. The boundary walls and all the 
walls connected with the structure must have their foundation 
upon this floor, or if brought from below must have a layer of 
slates at this level. The boundary walls from the level of the 
floor most be made so that the roots may have no chance of find- 
ing theft way through. This may be effected by means of 
slates put in the middle of the wall, or by leaving a cavity to 
be filled with a layer of the material useid for the bottom of 
the floor. This may appear to be an unnecessary prsoaution^ 
but I have found it quite requisite. I have known the roots 
of Yines go through a fioor composed of two layers of bricks, 
and two brick walls besides, hence my reason for applying 
something more than ordinary brickwork to secure them, and 
never in my experience have I lifted Yines without finding that 
they had wandered away from the prepared border. I do not 
think Muscats can be grown to perfection without this precau- 
tion, but with it, and covering the outside border, they may 
be fruited as perfectly as the Black Hamburgh— that is, they 
may be made to produce bunches as full and regular in the 
berry and finely ripened, the berries being of an enormous sise. 

*' YiTis*s" experience of Yine-growing leads him to think 
that under any circumstances a little drainage is all that is re- 
quisite, Uien again he speaks of the border being trodden upon 
until it is quite hard. To say the least of it, this is a very loose 
style of gardening to set before the public. — A Gabdxnbb. 

At page 481, in your Journal of December 25th, a writer who 
signs his paper " Fobwabds *' states he has read Mr. Pearson's 
little book on the Yine, in which he recommends green turf, 
which he says from many soils would make the worst possible 
Yine border. I have referred to the work in question, and 
find the passage stands thus : — *' The soil for Yines should hi 
light and porous, and moderately rich, and is better for eon- 
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tuning a good qnantiiy of lime. The bulk of it onght to be 
ehopped tnrf from on old pastnre ; if neither too sandy nor too 
heavy, this alone would grow good Grapes. It may be nsed 
the day it is ent as adyantogeonsly as if kept a year. To ten 
barrowloads of this turf soil add two of broken oyster-shells, 
old lime rabbisli, or chalk, or a mixture of the three, which is 
pefeiable ; one of horse-droppings, and half a bushel of broken 
bones." 

Now I would ask. Is the remark of " Fobwabdb " a fair one ? 
Is not the sort of tnrf soil pretty well indicated in the passage 
I have quoted from Mr. Pearson's book? — ^A Loysb ov Faib 
Plat. 



PEAS— QUANTITY OF SEED NEEDED- 
ESTIMATE OF VARIETIES. 

In reply to the question relative to the quantity of Peas 
sofwn per acre of kitchen garden ; that here is nearly five acres 
in extent, and there is a large demand for Peas, yet I find 
24 quarts ample for the whole season. 

Too much cannot be said in favour of Essex Bival and Won- 
derful. Although Essex Bival is about a week behind Dick- 
son's First and Best in coming in, I depend upon it for large 
gatherings. 

For a first crop I sow in pots in the end of January, harden 
off, and plant-out the first opportunity, and find the yield to 
be more than double those from November sowings, and quite 
as early, to say nothing of the trouble of the latter from mice, 
&c., and especially from the gardener's feathered friends. 

I find the following sorts are as good as any I have tried r— 
Dickson's First and Best, Essex Rival, Dickson's Favourite, 
Wonderful, Yeitch's Perfection, Hairs' Dwarf Mammoth, and 
Ne Plus Ultra.— G. E., Strawberry Hill. 



OUR VINES. 



(Continued from page 6.) 

Thbouoh all the winter time, day after day, we looked at our 
Vines. They were still pale, leafless, unpromising-looking 
canes, giving no sign of growth, nor even of life. Uncle Tetley 
peered at them through his spectacles, and papa bought a 
large magnifier ; but yet we could midce nothing out. Cousin 
Herbert took a trowel and turned away the soil from about the 
Vines. There were lots of little white thread-like roots push- 
ing in all directions ; but, then. Cousin Herbert had never 
seen Vine roots before, and did not know whether they were 
light or wrong, so I asked George, our gardener, a supposed 
elever man. " Why, you see. Miss, I never took much notice 
that way. I am not sure they should be either white or brown, 
I have seen them both. I don't think it matters much." 

February passed, March came — a dry, sunny, blustering 
month, as much dust in the streets and on the moors as would 
have ransomed every king in Christendom, our Vines at South 
Field were out in full leaf ; those at Bidge Close had not a leaf 
to be seen, nor even the least appearance of any swelling of 
the eyes. " They are dead right out, I am sure," said papa ; 
" I would write to that Bradford man and tell him, if I were 
you, Herbert ;" but Herbert had larger hope and longer patience, 
80 waited on. One morning in the first week of April, a little 
glistening tear had gathered in the eyes of several of the Vines, 
and during the same day the had-been-owner walked in. 

"What! Your Vines in this state yet?" He took up a 
syringe and doused them over and over again. It was a regular 
ttiunder-storm inside, with heavy rain. How it did run down 
the glass, carrying with it a good many Yorkshire blacks we 
did not know to be there. Certainly it was a cleansing opera- 
tion. Eate timidly suggested the idea of drowning, but he 
only ^nged away the harder, saying, " Do you not know I 
pledged myself for the success of these Vines ? and unless you 
■wiflh me to fail you will not let them die of thirst. Tell your 
brother to syringe them night and morning, and during the 
day while the dry sxmuy weather lasts, and to water them once 
fl^week, giving them at least three gallons each." Then he 
took up a watering-can and emptied the cistern that always 
stood full in the vinery. 

After this the Vines grew apace. Cousin Herbert syringing 
ihem every morning before he went to his office, and in the 
evening when he returned, and Kate looking after them during 
the day. There was no doubt they had wanted water, for in 
the moist atmosphere they grew amazingly, leaf after leaf un- 1 



folding itself in the warm April sunshine. Soft delicate leaves 
they were, and very beautiful. 

One morning going into the vinery we found several of the 
leaves on the Lady Downe's Vine and one Muscat Hambur^^ 
eaten by some insect, nearly all the young leaves were more ox 
less disfigured ; perfectly round holes they were, as if they had 
been cut out with an instrument. Cousin Herlaert said " We 
must see after it, for the Vines would be injured if not de- 
stroyed; if the leaves went wrong the roots would follow, 
for the leaves are the great root-feeders." Uncle Tetley 
always laughs at this theory, and cidls it absurd, and says, 
** There never yet were and there never can be leaves without 
roots." So K&ie and I spent much time seeking for something 
that could have done the mischief. Aunt Margaret thought it 
was a caterpillar. Ko one seemed to share her opinion. Janet 
said, " The likeliest thing was an earwig," but then it was too 
early in the season for those little, lazy, comfort-loving pests to 
have become troublesome, and in all our search we never met 
with one. I said, " Might it not be a snail or slug ?" " Oh, 
no I " said Kate, very wisely, ** it cannot be that, for the little 
molluscs never make those clear ring-like holes, they are much 
too greedy, they eat on straight before them until leaf, or 
flower, or whatever they have attacked is done with, unless 
they meet a midrib or dry stem which proves harder than 
they like. Besides, they would have gone to the Ferns at our 
feet in preference to making a long uphill journey for very 
doubtful food." Cousin Walter said, " It might be the crickets," 
with which our vinery was already sadly infested. *^ That 
cannot be," said Janet, ** for crickets are anti-vegetarians." 

So the search went on day after day, and the wonder what- 
ever it could be agitated the two households in no small degree. 
Even Aunt Margaret shared in the search, and came in con- 
queror after Eate and I had spent a weary time, and Cousin, 
Herbert pounds of paraffin composites, for the evening was his 
only spare time, and he would not use our teirthing rushlights. 
Yes, Aunt Margaret came in one day with a little cinnamon- ■ 
brown beetle stuck at the point of her darning-needle, looking 
hard at it as if afraid it would escape. ** Is this the gentle? 
man you are seeking f " said Aunt Margaret. " A clever fellow 
he is to hide away just on the very b^t of Vine bark nearest to 
his own colour. I tell you what, Eate, with all your cleverness 
and your quick eye for shade and colour, you could not match 
yourself like this." 

" Clever do you call it, Aunt Margaret ?" said Eate, " I call 
it the Divine instinct of self-preservation." 

** Weill well!" said Aunt Margaret. 

" It is all chance," said Janet, '^ you might just as well have 
found it anywhere else — across the way on Maud's Dendrobium 
nobile, for instance." Janet's book-learning and French read- 
ing had made her rather sceptical about what she called simple 
things. 

*' I do not think it looks like an insect to eat Vine leaves," . 
said mamma, who was at Bidge Close at the time, and who is 
a great lover of those little hard-backed fellows. 

" Then, pray," said Cousin Herbert, ** what was he doing up 
there ? In truth, I searched the leaves under and over, but 
never once thought of the canes. You deserve a gold medal 
for your success. Aunt Margaret." 

Then the poor little beetle was put xmder the magnifier and • 
subjected to close observation. If he had any shyness about 
him he must have been greatly troubled. Some one wanted to 
keep it as a specimen for future use, but Aunt Margaret coolly 
put it in the fire, saying she was a member of the " Humane 
Society, and, doubtless, it was suffering from the prick of her 
needle." After this we found several ; they were always hiding 
away on the bark, on the shady side of the cane. Whenever . 
a new hole was seen then fresh search was made until they 
were fairly exterminated. 

Through all the long summer days, and the shortening ones 
of autumn, the Vines grew and flourished. How much we . 
thought of them I How proud we were of them 1 If they had 
been chickens, or children, they would have been spoiled ri^t . 
out with over-kindness or over-praise. Everybody admired 
them. They shot right out straight as an arrow, as if aiming 
to reach at one-year's spell the light graceful roof. Unde 
Tetley used to go round the vinery nearly every day, and 
slacken the strings which tied up the Vines to some little brass 
hooks Cousin Herbert had put in by the sides of the windows 
for that purpose, saying as he did so, ** The poor things must 
have room to grow." I have a tanej Cousin Herbert used to 
tighten them many a time to keep them up in their proper 
place. However, the canes did thicken fast, ahnost past belief. 
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FWr intoNoyemlMr tbe leareflirere fredi and green, gsiotdsg <» 
BtiJl. GooBin Herbert became uneasy, ■* It eooM not be rif^t," 
lie sold, " they ought to be going to rest as all the Tines in 
Hm houses about were. Papa sent George in to look at them 
imd hear what he thought; but George oame baek a Job's 
Mmforter. *' Ah, well ! ** he said, " they hare grown much too 
fti6t. 8neh soft, hollow, fdzzy canes will never ripen to bear 
fruit, whatever Mr. Herbert may say, or his fine gentleman 
fttdener. I know better than that, a bit of practice is worth a 
Jeal of theory." 

Boon after this some frosty nigjits came and the leayes 
-ehanged rapidly. Bright golden leaves thev were, speckled 
•vsr with brown, and thc^ tumbled down in au directions, dust- 
dry withered things. Then, in December, Cousin Herbert 
Might a new knif^ to cut back the canes. It was quite an 
affair; we formed a procession to the vinery to see the opera- 
tion. ** They are easy enough to cut," said Ck>u8in Herbert, 
when high up the ladder, *' did not need a new knife for the 
«peration.*' I beghi to think. After all George is right, they 
mnt a bit soft and fuzzy. 

" They are no such thing," said papa, who always sticks up 
lot the vines against everything and everybody. ** Why, look 
here, at these good thick buds, I should not wonder but you 
may have fruit next year." 

" Yes, if our Vine doctor will let us," said Kate, " but he 
mfA they ought not in justice to the plants." 

" I would take no notice about what he says," said papa. 

" To be sure not," said Cousin Walter, «* take the gifts the 
gods send, and not wait for the years that may never be." 
' " I rather think your Vine doctor, as vou call him, will have 
h£f own way, in spite of all you can do or say," said Aunt 
Vitrgaiet, *' and I would not injure my Vines for the sake of 
4)ne year's waiting. Some of us may live to see the fruiting 
years if Walter do not." 

- Cousin Herbert had a sony time of it up the ladder, one 
wmting them to be cut shorter, another to be left longer ; but 
in and out among the canes his knife went, and the work was 
0Don done. 

So the Vines were once more at rest ; the canes were thicker 
and darker, the littie brown beetle would have to get himself 
A daricer coat if he wished to escape observation as easily as 
before ; and the buds were large and plump and fuU of promise. 
'Throughout the month of February we could see the sign of 
earning growtii, the hidden life ready to burst forth when the 
spring sunshine called it. March they were out in full leaf, 
growing vigorously— nay, madly growing, as the Willow grows 
hy the waterside, as if all life meant so much cane and leaf, 
and nothing more. Such monster leaves George could not 
find on our South Field Vines. He said he " was glad he could 
not, for coarse leaves would lead to coarse fruit." 

In this second year we did not forget the syringing process, 
and tried our best to keep the house at a proper and increasing 
temperature. Several bimehes of incipient bloom made their 

Spearance to our infinite delight, but as the weeks passed the 
X)m did not open, but twirled and twisted itself up into 
tendrils. We pulled it down, even made littie cotton bags and 
pttt in stones and bits of bricks and hung them up to the 
hunches to keep them straight, but they still twirled and 
' twisted and would have their own way. 

"Why, there would have been blossom, Miss," said George, 
oftkly Mr. Herbert has washed it all away. Vines should never 
he wet after they come into leaf." 

One day the Vine doctor, as we call him, came in. ** I have 
been into your house," he said, " and looked round. Tour 
Vines are in first-rate condition. I have cut them back properly 
and stopped the laterals. They will go on now famoxuly. It 
should have been done before, but I could not get over sooner." 

" I suppose they are bleeding, then," said Kikte. 

"Well, perhaps you had better take in some basins, or 
didies, or something ; it is a pity anything should be wasted ; 
and yet it will do them no harm, they are in such rude health 
ihey can bear a trifie with impunity. I would cease syringing 
for the present if I were you, they, grow fast enough." 

When we went into the vinery and found the floor and 
shelves covered with leaves, and shoots, and laterals, we gave 
a great cry of horror. We thought surely ruin had come and 
jkO mistake, and asked in dismay, "Where would be the roots 
wbidi all these leaves would have made ?" 

" Kever you mind the philosophy of the roots ; but look 
htee, these axe the leaves to take care of, for they feed the buds 
for next year's bloom ; th^y must not be injured or broken off 
infamy meaafl. If you inat Vine leaves, take some of those 



high up bdloBgbg to flie eyes thai will be ent away. It ia 
better, though, to let them alone. Kext year you will have fruit, 
I hope." 

Although we told all this to Unde Tetiey, he lauded aai 
would not believe, and a few days after a lady came begging 
' Vine leaves to put about her French Grapes, a sort of make- 
believe th^y were English. What does Unde Tetley do bat 
invite her in to choose. So she, of course, all unknowhig, 
chooses the lowest down, easiest to get, and the largest. Poor 
Kate declared boldly he must not take those, but one, two, were 
already gone. By main foree— half play, half earnest— we held 
him back, Janet scolding all the time, asking what right we 
had to interfere to prevent her father from breaking off uiy 
leaves he might fancy — all of them, if it would give* him 
pleasure. He ^ras surely worth more than all the Vines ^ the 
world. "If I were you, papa, I would take what I wanted, 
they are all your own." 

" They are not," I said sharply, " they are our Vines, and 
Uncle Tetiey never calls them his." 

Uncle only laughed, and the visitor declared she would mueh 
rather have a few small leaves if they could be reached. 
Though she said so, I am afraid she went away with her hand- 
ful of leavee which our young Vines could ill spare, thinking ua 
shabby, niggardly creatures. 

So on into the summer months we went all prosperous, and 
yet we were not quite sale through the wood ; for during 
August several of the leaves on two of the Black Hambuii^ 
assumed a strange appearance, the edgee of the leaves ooilr 
ing in as if to hide uie stems ; and the leaves when broken 
off and examined were scabbed and blistend, as if the gieen 
liquid which fills the little oells had flooded ovw, and in seai* 
evil hour broken up the light tissue boundaries. What oonld 
it be? what had caused it? were questions asked continually. 
We turned to the gardening books which had been pored over 
beforetimes without number, and soon found a name for the 
disease, its cause and prevention. But, oh 1 those warted 
leaves, how beautiful they were when seen through a magnifier 1 
What a marvellous world eaeh seemed to hold in its hollow ! 
What glorious mountains covered with green moss and scaiiet 
Lichens, tiie very stones among which seemed to sparkle like 
diamonds 1 and then such soft deep-sheltered vallies as to live 
in would be Paradise. Where the scabbed edge had been 
broken there seemed to rise up immense. rocks, pile upon pile, 
and beyond these stretched long weary green plams, over which 
a feeble spider moved, like one of those huge, dnmsy, eztinei 
ftnimftig of the era before man was. 

" Never mind fretting about it, Herbert." said Aunt Mar- 
garet one day, " it^s my opinion Vines are like littie children; 
there are so many diseases they are liable to, which they must 
have if tiiey are ever to grow up. IVs only their measles or 
chicken-pox period ; they wiU be all the better when th^ get 
through it." 

" Then after all we may sit under our own Vine and Y\g tree, 
and hope to eat the fruit of our own growing, *| said Cousin 
Herbert one evening in autumn, as we lingered in the vinery. 
The rich sunset was tinging the dark leaves of an old Sycamore 
tree, and a silver-barked Birdi was swaying to and fro, making 
long graceful shadows on the grass beneath. 

" I wonder," said Kate, " ii we should ever grow ridi and 
great, and be forced to keep gardeners, if we should have aa 
much enjoyment in proportion as we have in this littie plaee." 

" No, indeed, you would not ; you are too independent, and 
like your own way too much, Kate, and you know toomndi. 
No, you would feel very like renting your own property, or 
living by sufferance in the house you had mortgaged," said 
Cousin Herbert. 

*• I think there would be a (preat deal more pleasuie and eom- 
fort, certainly less Ubour," said Janet. 

" I think there would be less idle time," said Aunt Margaret. 
" Ah, girls ! you waste a great deal of predous time. When I 
was young, people never sat as vou do, with folded hands doing 
notlung ; they even took out their work with them when they 
went visiting." 

" Then, I think, dear Aunt, we must be living in the re- 
action period," I said, "and yet all rest, all folding of the 
luuids is not idleness." 

" Perhaps," said Kate, " we work harder when we do work, 
and so get through more. At any rate, they say Ufa's pulses 
beat faster than of old." 

" Then why do you work so hard," said Janet, "and at a 
man's work, too?** 

"B«sausellikeit,** said Kate, "«ndeeiftahn|yiilaMli 
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a man's work than a woman's. I think, indeed, it is the world's 
(Tsat plot of neutral ground belonging to all who have skill, or 
taste, or strength, to woark in it, and all may work in it on a 
level, for the necessary outlay is small, it needs no eostly tools. 
I often wonder dear Bessie Parkes never tried it as a good, a 
pleasant, and a remunerativo employment. To be sure the 
Latin names might he hard to learn ; but then many women 
have leamt harder things." 

" And very fine they would look out in the rain and puddle 
plantmg monster trees they coidd not carry," said Janet. 

" WcB, I suppose few women live beydnd the resch of a 
man's stronger arm, and help could always be procured to do 
what women were unable or unwilling to perform for them- 
selves." said Kate. 

So the autumn and the winter came again, the leaves all fell 
from the Vines ; they were once more at rest. All rubbish was 
carried a«ray, the house was smoked, well swept down, and our 
lire-maiden came in with hot water, soap, and brush, to " dean 
out the place," as she called it. How she laughed and sang at 
her work, called it her holiday, and how clean and fresh she 
made it, and the only extra cost to us was a new print dress for 
the one oook said she " had spoiled doing new-fangled work." — 
Maud. 

(To l>e contlnned.) 



THE GLADIOLUS IN POOR SOIL. 

Bsni o a groat admirer of that beautiful flower the Qladiolus, 
I beg to state, in support of the opinion of some growers, that 
this flower does exceedingly well with me in very poor soil, 
very Hfetle better than brick-rubbish, and tiie atmosphere is not 
yeiy good, the place being only one mile ftrom London Bridge. 
I mention these facts for the eneouragement of those who may 
tbhok soil and situation may not suit this flower. 

I have had spikes equal to thoee I saw this season at the 
Crystal PsOaee; they have been admired by experienced gar- 
doiers. — William Edwabds, Bemtonduy, 



A VISIT TO TOWERVILLE, HELENSBURGH. 

At this season (October), when the shadow of approaching 
winter is beginning to fall on the parterres and flower-borders, 
the lover of floral beauty can stiU find under glass much of 
the brilliance of summer, and even some of the first fresh- 
ness of spring. On the afternoon of the 16th was gathered 
and arzanged what it was feared would be the last bouquet of 
out-door flowers for the season. It was for an invalid lady 
friend in London, who would appreciate the gift all the more 
that it came from her natal district. It seemed to be the finest 
of the many which had been gathered and arranged in the 
course of the season* Kext morning the hoar frost lay thick 
on plant, and flower, and grass, and at a glance it was evident 
(hat, in as far as the more tender specimens were concerned, 
my worst fears had been reaUsed. Cast down though for the 
moment I unquestionably was, the thought that I was that day 
to pay a long-promised visit to a very dear friend, one of the 
most enthusiastic and successful amateur horticulturists of my 
acquaintance, dispelled the rising gloom, and made me forget 
the grudge I owed John Frost for coming on so very soon. 

The day was not far advanced when I started. Glasgow was 
soon reached, and then by rail to Helensburgh— one of the 
most sunshiny seaside towns in the west of Scotland. The 
sun was bright overhead, but a misty veil hung over the Frith 
of Clyde, and shut out from view one of the most glorious 
panoramas on which the eye can rest, and which, if equalled, 
18 eertainiy not surpassed. Arrived at our terminus, I hur- 
ried on to Towerville, along pleasant streets, skirted on either 
hand with villas and villa gardens, and, after a ten-minutes 
walk, arrived at the private entraaee. 

The first object that attracted attention was the flag which 
My hosptable friend had raised in.expeetatien of my arrival, 
«ad whiok the morning breeae flong out from its folds with a 
ieoee thai made the siioog flagstaff bend like a "V^^ow sapling. 
Haxt the viUa same in view, enlarged since my last visit ; but 
00 idJIIally had the aiehiteot adapted the aSUUtion to the oiigi- 
JMl hoildmg, thai ayen a praetised ^e would fail to detect 
niiat leooBfiotio^ alone informed me of— 4hat its parts had been 
jlinaed and ereoted at diffemat times. As it now stands it is, 
tefli imUmMf and extanaUy, a very model of its kind, and, 
waithftr impoaing inm ite aiae aar pretentious in its 



style, it gives one that idea of eleganoa and comfort whiob «a 
deem essential to a seaside summer residenoe. 

Another turn in the road hrizxgs the owner in view. Heia 
leaning on a gentleman's arm, for, unfoortunately, Mr. Hender- 
son has been for the last eight months an invalid, set asida 
from any active share in the business of the important and in- 
fluential firm of which he is a partner ; but here his love of 
flowers and plants has served him in good stead, occnpyim; 
without fatiguing his mind, aflording healthful recreation* 
giving a present enjoyment, and leading heart and mind *' from 
Nature up to Nature's God." As a man of busineBS, as an 
enlightened patriot, as a warm-hearted friend, he has gained 
a name both in this oountry and in Italy, where he is even 
better known; and if it be the will of Providenoe that "a 
youth of labour " should be followed by an ** age of ease," 
amid such scenes as those by which he is surrounded, I am 
persuaded that, even as he has no occasion, so he will not he 
found to complain. 

The first cordial welcome over, and a slight repast disposed 
of, we are once more on the gravel on our way to see the lateat 
novelties and improvements. 

The lawn, with its adjoining terraces, stretches away east- 
wards from the villa. It is sufficiently extensive to admit of 
the introduction, without confusion, of a large humber of om 
rarer Conifers and evergreens. All along the main approaui, 
on the right hand there is a row of Cedrus deodara, wnile an. 
the left hand these are admirably balanced with huge Portugal 
Laurels, in the intervals between which rise deciduous trees in 
great variety, and a fine effect is thus produced. Among othexa 
were fine specimens of Wellingtonia gigantea, Cupressus ma- 
orocarpa, and C. Lawsoniana. One feature in the decoratioii 
of the lawn is quite unique in this part, but is easily accounted 
for by Mr. Henderson's long sesidence in Italy. Here and 
there, partially hidden by the evergreens, or skirting the line 
of walk, or forming the terminating point in some pleasing vista, 
are beautiful marble statues, copies of well-known works, and 
although, assuredly, we have not the warm, dry climate which 
some regard as essential to this kind of <»na]ilientation, still 
the effect on the day of my visit was ohanmng ; and ^ftar the 
eye became accustomed to their preeence I trould not enai^ 
account have dispensed with them. . 

The great attraetions of Towerville, however, are mder 
glass. Adjoining the house is a small oonservatoiy, in whWb 
a matchless collection of tree Ferns have their tempomy 
abode. The larger number are specimens (some of them* 
10 and 12 feet high), of Oyathea dealbata, the fronds of wJufllt 
are already 5 feet long, and yet only one-half of their original 
size when thqr were dug up in their native habitat. The 
tallies attached to these splendid plants tell a marveUoos take. 
They inform us that in the beginning of this year (186^, they 
were growing in the depths of a New Zealand primieval foreat ; 
and now, after the lapse of only eight or nine months, they 
are throwing out their graceful fronds in every direction, ovar* 
arching the on4ooker with their silver tmoery. What eare 
must have been bestowed on them in their transit from the 
Antipodes I and what skilful treatment by Mr. Henderson aid 
his dever painstaking gardener before a result so satisfactosy 
could have been realised I A new house is beiug planned by 
Mr. dark, of the Glasgow Botanic Gardens, for the reception 
of this interesting coUeetion of valuable plants. 

A few steps from the small conservatory is the Qrohid-honee 
— a spacious buildiDg, with a passage all round, so wide thak 
it is obvious that the comfort of the ladies of the househoid 
has in this been consulted. The impression produced on enter- 
ing this house is one not likely to be soon effaced. In front 
you have a tiny sheet of water, on which the huge leaves el 
the Victoria regie are floating as healthily as if on the suifaee 
of a Guiana lagoon, and in which some gold fish are giancipg 
like flashes of fire. Overlooking the littie Uke, as if the 
gemu$ loeiy is a statue>-a beautifully executed copy of the 
famous Nina del' Amo, Boirouttded on all sidea by foliaga el 
the richest colours and the rarest forms. Overhead a BanaiA 
(Musa Gavendishii), showing unmistakeable signs of Iniit, 
shoots upward to the lofty roof its broad leaves, some gra- 
dually unrolling. The effect of the central row of plaDAa» 
including another Banana (Musa textOis), is very fine, and ifl 
greatly heightened by the splendid specimens in front, by 
which their stems are coneeeled. Among these may he pavti- 
oularly noticed Oissus discolor (7 feet hi^), Maranta aehriaa 
(4 feet high and 7 leet in diameter), Aloeaeia zebrina, and AJe- 
casia metallica. Intenp^sed are large plants of Golden and 
Silver Fems, eaah as are s^dom seen eleewheEO^and ai iMVt 
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one magnificent specimen of Adiantnm cuneatnm, for which 1 
confess a special fondneas. Between the pathway and the 
Bides of the honse a bench nins all round coTered with plants, 
and oyer them, depending from the roof in wire baskets and 
on wooden matrices, you have Orchids in endless Tariety ; the 
odd shape of the flower in one case, the rich colours in another, 
and the powerful perfume in a third, compelling you to 
pause and admire. Not a foot of space in this large house is 
lost, and yet the arrangement is so perfect, that when at the 
farther end you meet with a loTely copy of the Venus de Medici, 
you are satisfied that her presence there is in thorough keeping 
with the whole. 

Attached to the larger building is a smaller one, in which the 
temperature is lower, and where another class of Ferns and 
Orchids is under cultiyation. Here you may rest on the sofa 
and admire the wall oyer against you, clad with Moss and 
ooyered with graceful Ferns, which are retained in their position 
by ornamental wirework ; on turning your eye to the right you 
may see reflected in the large mirror which forms the outlet 
the whole passage along which you have come, with its verdant 
and variegated fringework — 

" So wondrons fair, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream." 

Space will not permit me to speak of the greenhouse, or 
vinery and Peach-house, in the former of which are many rare 
and beautiful plants. My object is so far served, in showing 
what men of means and taste may do to provide an endless 
source of instruction and enjoyment for themselves and their 
friends, and in paying a just tribute to one who has used with 
such industry and liberality the advantages and facilities 
which, as an extensive shipowner, he enjoys for introducing new 
plants and splendid specimens of known species to our land, in 
which the disadvantages of climate can be overcome by the aid 
of art.— J. B. A. 



CURKANT CULTIVATION. 

The Currant is one of our most useful hardy fruits,and may 
be grown to perfection as well in the gardens of peasants 
as in those of the wealthy. Under ordinary circumstances it 
will be ripe by the early part of July, and by careful protec- 
tion from the depredations of birds the Bed varieties may be 
had in use until the end of October. 

Although I venture to offer a few cultural remarks on this 
useful fruit, I do not by any means wish it to be understood 
that I anticipate offering any new suggestion, or writing any- 
thing not well known to the majority of gentlemen's gardeners ; 
but I write for the amateur. 

Whatever mode of pruning the Bed and White Currants may 
be adopted, they require to be regularly pruned every year. In 
rearing young trees various methods may be practised, but the 
easiest and most general is by cuttings. 

In raising trees from cuttings the first object to be attained 
78 a clear stem about 6 or 8 inches high, and free from suckers. 
The cuttings are procured from the growth of the previous 
year, and for them the strongest, straightest, and best-ripened 
shoots should be chosen. All the buds on the portion to be 
inserted in the ground should be carefully picked out, leaving 
three or four of the terminal ones, and reducing the cutting 
to about a foot in length by taking off the unripened points. 
By removing the buds, or eyes, the trees are prevented from 
throwing up suckers, which are injurious, besides being un- 
sightly and troublesome to displace. The cuttings may be 
planted in a shady situation in rows about 18 inches apart, 
and about 9 or 10 inches asunder in the row. They wiU gene- 
rally in the first season produce about three shoots each, all of 
which may be allowed to grow during the summer, in order t6 
assist in the production of roots. If it is intended that the 
trees shall be grown in the open quarters in the usual bush 
fDrm— -open in the centre, then when the leaves have fallen in 
the autumn, two out of the three may be cut away, leaving the 
third, the most upri^t, for the future stem, and shortening 
it down to about three buds ; the lowest bud below the cut 
must be about 8 inches above the ground. Three shoots will 
usually be produced in the following year, and in the autxmin 
the trees wUl be ready for their final planting. 

Any common garden soil will suit the Currant, and it will 
grow freely and bear abundantly either in an open or a shady 
situation ; but to insure good fruit the ground should be well 
enltivated, and, previons to planting, be trenched to the depth 
of 2 feet. While they will grow in almost any soil, Currant 



trees delight in a strong loam, and will there produce best, 
but on a sandy soil the crop will come in rather earlier. The 
time' of planting will be from the faU of the leaf to the be- 
ginning of March, but to insure success they should be planted 
in October. 

When the trees are planted the roots should be nicely and 
carefully spread out in a horizontal position, and the shoots 
may be reduced one-third of their length, taking care to cut 
to a bud pointing outwards. We have now a tree with a stem 
8 inches high, and three branches diverging from it. Several 
shoots will be produced in the following season ; but two should 
be encouraged on each branch, the rest being shortened to within 
one or two buds, or an inch of their base. The six shoots left 
will form the framework of the future tree, and should be again 
shortened to two-thirds of their length, or about 9 inches. On 
these other branches may be encouraged from near their base, 
and at a regular distance from each other of 6 or 8 inches at 
their extremities, and confining the head to the height of 4i or 

5 feet. When the trees are thus formed, by allowing the re- 
quisite number of branches to rise at regular distances from 
each other, they will require every winter the laterals or side 
branches produced in the previous year to be cut back to one or 
two eyes, around which a number of little fruit-spurs will be 
formed ; and the leaders having attained the desired height 
must be cut to within two or three buds of their base. 

There are some people who recommend summer pruning for 
bush Currant trees. Where trees are strong and luxuriant, 
producing a mass of watery spray, crowding the centre of the 
bush, this may be removed in June to admit sun and air — 
agents essential for perfecting the growth and flavour of the 
fruit. All the root-suckers may be twisted off. I may here 
observe that if there be no more shoots retained than will be 
necessary to remain at the winter pruning, the next season the 
tree will in consequence be less vigorous, for more leaves are 
encouraged, or more of the respiratory organs of the plant ; 
and in proportion to these so will the roots be, and the more 
roots the more vigorous the tree. 

Besides being planted in the open borders. Currant trees may 
be trained against a wall. For this purpose they may be 
planted S or 4 feet apart. In training wall trees two branches 
should be taken, right and left, in a horizontal direction, about 

6 or 8 inches from the bottom of the wall. From these, up- 
right shoots should rise at about 8 inches from each other. 
As these grow upwards the leaders will require shortening, ac- 
cording to their strength, to encourage the formation of fruit- 
spurs. The laterals must be shortened-in in June, and at the 
winter pruning should be cut nearly close to the old wood. 
Many other modes of training may be adopted, according to 
the inclination of the cultivator; but the same system of 
pruning may be invariably pursued — namely, spurring-in the 
laterals and shortening the leading shoots. 

My remarks have hitherto been applicable to the Bed and 
White Currants ; the system of pruning to be followed with the 
Black Currant must be somewhat different. The Bed and 
White Currants bear the fruit both on the young wood of one, 
two, or three years' growth, and on the older branches, from 
small snags and spurs on the sides of these, and which often 
continue fruitful for several years. The Black Currant bears 
chiefly on the wood of the preceding year ; also from spurs, 
which, however, are less abundant and smaller in size than 
on the Bed and White Currants. In pruning very little short- 
ening is required. The chief thing to be done is, when the 
branches are too crowded, to thin them out, or to shorten 
back any that are becoming too high. No two shoots should 
be allowed to touch each other, and all cross branches must be 
cut clean away. The fruit is disliked by some people, and 
never brought on the table for dessert. It is used in tarts 
and puddings, and made into jellies, wines, and preserves. — 
QuiNTiN Bead, Port HiU Gardens. 



GRAPES IN A COOL HOUSE FOR MARKET. 
After many years of plodding industry my friend has ac- 
complished his purpose. By the labour of his hands he has 
built himself a homo. His plot of garden he has walled round, 
and in the enclosure he is about completing a vinery. His 
aim has been to obtain abundance of light and ventilation. 
He has succeeded admirably. The honse is a lean-to, the 
back wall 18 feet high, length of rafter 18 feet, length of honse 
upwards of 80 feet. He purposes planting twenty-seven Vines 
of a sort or sorts which will produce by sale the best retums* 
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On this point he asks my adTioe, and so anxioiu am I that he 
■hall be adviaed in the best possible manner, that nndefcezred 
l>y any false pride as a gardener, I appeal to yon, and should 
he greatly obliged if in an early impression you would name 
the kinds yon consider most suitable; and what would you 
adyise to be planted on the back wall ? It is not intended to 
use muoh fire heat, but an apparatus is fixed in case it is re- 
quired. — YOBKBHDUIMAK. 

[In such a house we would plant only Black Hamburghs. 
They are good croppers, and find a ready market. With the 
Vines at something like 8 feet apart, it would be usdess plant- 
ing much against the back wall. If the house is wide, per- 
haps it would be as well to plant Vines there, but they could 
not be expected to bear much until they reached the roof, after 
the front Vines were established.] 



PEAR CULTURE. 
{Continued from Vol. XI,, page 461.) 

2nd. — ^WALLS AND B8PALIBBS. 

PzAB trees trained on walls with a few exceptions produce 
the finest, largest, and best-flavoured fruit. To have some 
kinds in perfection it is necessary to grow them against a wall, 
•especially in cold, wet, exposed situations. 

Selections of the best yarieties for wall culture according to 
my experience and taste are — 



Doyenne d'Et^ 
Jargonelle 
3eaTrt d'Amanlis 
Oaneel'a Bergamot 
Brown Beorre 
Thompaon'a 
Seckle 

SuJEolk Thom 
Urbaniste 
Flemish Beauty 
Figne de Naples 
HaiieLoaiae 



THIBTT-8XX. 

Williama'sBon Chretien 
Louise Bonne of Jersey 
Uaoon'8 Inoomporable 
Alihorp Crasanne 
Beurru Diel 
JoBephine de Malines 
Passe Colmar 
Comie de Lamy 
Van Mens Leon Leolaro 
BenrrS Fosc 
Duchesse d'Angonleme 
BergamoUe d'Esperen 



Glen Mor^ean 
Forelle 
Jean de Witta 
Winter Nelis 
Knight's Monarch 
Kapoleon 

Beurri d'Aremberg 
BenzT^ de Ranee 
Ke Pins Meurifl 
Chanmontel 
Easter Beazr6 
StQennain 



ErrcHKH.— Uredale's St. aennain. 



Doyenne d'Etd 
Jargonelle 
Benrr6 d*Amanlls 
'Oansel's Bexgamot 
Brown Beurre 
Louise Bonne 
Thompson's 
Seckle 



Jargonelle 
•Gansel's Bergamot 
.Lonise Bonne 

Marie Louise 



Marie Lonise 
Winter NeUs 



JCarle Louise 
Mazie Lonise 



Doyenne dlSte 

Jargonelle 

Benrr6 d*Amaiilis 
*6ansel's Bergamot 

Thompson's 

Seckle 

Bnfblk Thorn 

.Urbaniste 

.Flemish Beauty 

Hgne de Naples 
'^Marie Louise 

Althorp Grasaane 



TWENTT-FOUB. 

Haoon'a Lxcomparable 
WiUiams'sBon Chretien 
Marie Louise 
Van Mons Lion Leelero 
Josephine de Malines 
Bergamotte d'Esperen 
Flemish Beauty 
Althorp Crasanne 

TWELVE. 

Van Mons L6on Leelero 
WiUiams'sBon Chretien 
Beorre JHel 
Forelle 



BeuzTtf d'Amanlis 
Beorre Diel 

THBEE. 

Josephine de Malines 
THBEE rOB 8IZE« 

Beurri de Banco 

FOB ESPALIEBS. 
•Beurre Diel 
•Forelle 
•Passe Colmar 

WiUiams'sBon Chretien 

Louise Bonne of Jersey 
•Hacon's Incomparable 
•Van Mons Lion Leclerc 
•Duchesse d'Angonleme 
•Josephine do Malines 
•Bergamotte d'Esperen 

Beurrd de Capianmont 



Benrri Diel 
Forelle 
Passe Colmar 
Olon Morceaa 
Winter Nells 
Knight's Monarch 
Beurri de Ranoe 
Ne Plus Menria 



Olon Morceau 
Winter NeUs 
Beurri de Bance 
Ne Plos Meuxis 



Olon Morceaa - 
Benrri de Banco 



Winter NeUs 



BenxriDittl 



Comte de Lamy 
•Beuiri Boso 
•Glon Morceau 

Jean de Witte 
•Winter NeUs 
•Knight's Monarch 
•Napoleon 
•Benrri d'Aremberg 
•Beurrd de Banco 
•Ne Plus Mourls 
•Easter Beurr6 



Those marked with an asterisk require a wall in cold. wet. 
deposed situations. 

A wall for the cultivation of Pears ought to be 12 feet high; 
and not less than 10 feet. If under 9 feet high there is litUe 
«nance of a crop unless root-pruning be frequently practised. 

I have come to the conclusion, 1st, That if trees are wanted 
to occupy but a small space they must be on the Quince : and 
to have them fruitful root-pruning, or rather lifting, should be 
commenced with the planting of the tree, and continued bien- 
mally or teiennially until the energy of the wood growth of the ( 
tew he «abdii«d« 2nd, That to have the Pear on the Pear stock * 



fruitful and healthy, space must be afforded sufficient to aUow 
the tree to develope itself in its full proportions. 8zd, That 
root-pruning and frequently pruning, pinching, and stopping, 
though they favour frnitf ulness, cause premature death. 

From the above it will be seen that I am an advocate for 
plenty of room. I find Pears like it. They are fruitful or 
barren in proportion. The distance apart which I would re- 
commend for Pears on the Pear stock against a 12-feet wall is 
80 feet ; on one of 11 feet, 88 feet ; and upon a 10-feet wall, 
86 feet. However high the wall, I would not plant the trees 
less than 80 feet apart. I have a Marie Louise upon a 20-feet 
wall, covering a space of 86 feet by 20, or 720 superficial feet 
of wall, which is no more than sufficient, and yet very little 
pinching is required. The tree produces fruit much finer in 
size, colour, and flavour than those afforded by trees occu- 
pying muoh less space. It is the same with trees of Glon 
Morgeau, Forelle, and other varieties. For low walls, or those 
from 7 to 10 feet high, trees upon the Quince stock are alone 
suitable ; and they should be planted 12 feet apart on a nine- 
feet wall, 15 feet upon an eight-feet one, and 18 feet apart 
upon a seven-feet wall. If root-pruned 3 feet less distance 
should be allowed. 

The above distances are for trees fan or horizontal-trained ; 
but for upright training on the Pear stock, after which fashion 
trees are sometimes grown for covering high widls, I would 
allow 6 feet apart. Upright-trained Pear trees on the Quince 
may be 4 feet apart on a 12-feet, and 6 feet apart on a 10-feet 
wall. 

For espsliers, when there are six side branches the trees may 
be 24 feet apart on the Pear stock, and 15 feet apart on the 
Quince, allowing 2 feet more distance between the trees for 
every less number of side branches. 

It is to be understood that all the distances named are for 
trees planted in good Pear ground, for if the soil be poor the 
trees will not be nearly so vigorous, and they may be kept 
fruitful upon a less extent of waU. The same remarks apply 
where the soil is shallow and hot. In a poor light soil hori- 
zontal-trained trees may be planted 18 feet apart if trained on 
a 12-feet wall ; snd where the soil is of a medium texture 24 feet 
will be a suitable distance. For espaliers the distance may be 
lessened to the extent of 8 feet between each tree. 

A west aspect is the best for Pears, and for the hardier kinds 
a north-west aspect answers tolerably well in the southern 
counties ; but in the northern ones not only is a west wall 
necessary for the hardier varieties, but a wall with a south-weat 
aspect is requisite in order to have certain Pears in perfection. 
In elevated and exposed situations nothing short of a west wall 
is suitable, and a south-west aspect would in many cases be 
preferable. It is worthy of note that the hotter the aspect the 
finer the fruit wiU be in respect to size and appearance, but 
these properties are very often no criterion of the real merits 
of a Pear. A Pear should not only have a smooth skin, be 
large and well-coloured, but be melting, juicy, and of fine 
flavour. These oharacteristics are not generally combined, for 
the fruit from trees on hot walls (not flued), are large and well- 
coloured, but are woody and jniceless, apd have less flavour 
than those grown on bushes and pyramids. The fruit from 
the last, where the climate is suitable, is invariably the mofft 
melting, juicy, and high-flavoured.— O. Abbby. 
(To be continued.) 



WINTER PROTECTION FOR CELERY. 

Thsbb are few places where Celery is not in great demand al 
almost all seasons, and much time and labour are required to 
produce flrst-rate crops of it. From the first handling of the 
tender seedling in early spring to the protecting time in 
autumn, considerable attention is required from the cultivator. 
It is not, however, my intention in the present short artide 
to advance anything on a subject already so well known as the 
cultivation of this plant, but merely to put forward a plea for 
the better protection of a crop Ihat may cost us some trouble, 
and it may be even anxiety, as I have known more than one 
employer fond of having large and fine Celery, who would be 
so oissatiBfied in the event of its failure that the gardener was 
no longer secure in his situation. 

After Celery has finished growing and been finally earthed 
up, it is in danger of decay, and no time should be lost in ex- 
cluding from it heavy rains, or even slight frosts, either of 
which are the first death-blow to the heads. This is only found 
out when the digging-up takes place, when invariably out of 
every dozen one-third is found good for little. This is fre- 
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qnenily the case with the later part of the crop, more parti* 
Wllarlyin heavy, damp soils, and where the quantity ^rown 

- Mug large it is impraetieable to take it ap and store it away. 

The tLBnal materials employed in the protection of Oelery 
are fern, straw, or litter of any sort ; bnt all of these are in- 

' Bliffieient to i^eeist sueh drenohiiig rains as we have experienced 
during the past antomn. The natural growth of the plant is 

'eertainly abore ground ; the consequence is when it is treated 

^ftriificially, by being buried root and stem, it is more liable to 
decay if not properly protected from an excess of wet. 
The way we manage to save all our crop, let the weather be 

< what it may, is as follows ; the expense is rather considerable 
it first, but eventually a great saving is e£Fected : — A quantity 
of old sailcloth was purehased at a sale, and it was cut into 
strips wide enough to form a kind of arch over the plants 
In tiie rows. A few stakes driven in between the plants'along 
the row, with a strip of wt>od nailed over the top of the stakes, 

' Are sufficient to support the cloth. Pegs stuck in at each side 

' M the ridge, a little below where the edge of the cloth reaches, 
and some strings attached to the cloth, will secure it from high 
Irinds. The cloth has a coating of tar, which enables it to re- 
Bist the heaviest rain, as well as a severe frost, without in the 
least interfering with the foliage of the plants. After Uie rain 
er finet has passed away the covering can be taken off with 
IctUe trouble. 

If the above material is not to be had, old doors or sashes 
l^laeed on each side of the ridge and the side edges brought to 
meet over the plants, will answer the purpose much better than 
the littering system. A free circulation of air around the 
foliage is necessary when the weather will permit. This is not 
obtained if the plants are almost covered with litter on the first 

•iq»peanmee of frost, and the litter perhaps only removed as the 
Celery may be required. — W. C, Bottghton^ StapUhunt, 



MATHIOLA BICORNIS. 

W:« think you should call attention to this very acceptable 
^ttddiUon to our annual flowers grown for their perfume. We 
(Mn folly endorse all that Messrs. Backhouse said of it when 
they sent it out, which is saying a great deal now-a-ditys, 
when we see but few of the so-called " novelties " figuring a 
fleoond year in flower-seed catalogues. Its only drawback is 
that the flowers are doMd in the daytime ; but we intend to 
try it mixe4 with Phlox Drummondi, Petunias, or some annuals 
of like growth this year, which will give the beds a pleasing 
iqipearance by day. Like most of its tribe it was vigorously 
ftttaeked by slugs and snails, and doubtless in many places it 
never was seen after sowing. 

The following is Messrs. Backhouses* description, slightly 
•abbreviated, and we advise all who have not tried it to do so 
in the coming season : — 

*» An evening-scented Stock of unrivalled fragrance, from the 
mountains of Greece. No annual in cultivation, even including 
IGgnonette, surpasses or perhaps equals this in the powerful 
and yet delicate perfume of its flowers. At 100 yards distance 
the scent of a bed of this annual, on a summer's evening, is 
often so strong as to arrest special attention. The plant grows 
1 foot or more in height — ^the upper half or two-thirds being 
a branching spike of pink and lilac blossoms, partially closed 
during the daytime (when the scent is feeble), but expanding 
fully towards evening, and remaining so during the night and 
early morning. Unlike some * night- scented ' flowers, this is 
pleasing in colour, and, especially when grown in a mass, forms 
quite a pretty effect. The perfume resembles that of the Stock 
•Mid Sweet-scented Clematis combined. It must be treated as 
a eommon hardy annual.'' 

In reference to Mr. Bobson's hint that we should give a few 
notes on the Apples suited for orchard culture, we beg to say 
ihat press of business at this season prevents us doing so ; but 
we shall endeavour to give such a list some time this year. — 
Tbomas Bitkyabd & Sons. 



PORTBAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 

FRUITS. 

Cmtlbya Dowiana (Captain Bow's Cattleya).— ^a«. ord., 

Oithidacete. LtToi., Gynandria Monandria. Native of Costa 

Bica. Flowers yellowish nankeen ; lip crimson purple, with 

yeDow lines. A superb species.— (Bot. Mag.^ t. 5618.) 

BowiBA T0LT7Bir.is (Twinlug Bowiea).— J^at. ord,, lailiaoee 



Ltnn., Hexandria Monogynia. Native of the Cape of Qood 
Hope. Curious, but inooMpienous.-— (JWd., t. 5619.) 

CtraomiA austoalasioa (Australian Wild Tunneric).-«2lalL 
ord,^ ZingiberaeefB. Lifm., Monandria Monogynia. Introdueed 
by Messrs. Yeitoh. Native of Cape Y<»*k, Australia. Flowan 
yellow ; upper braets pink. — {Ibid., t. 5620.) 

Helumtbchum ocTMoinss (Basil-like Bock-rose).— 2fat. ard,^ 
CistaeeaB. Lirm,, Polyandria Monogynia.-— Native of Spida 
and Portugal. Flowers yellow, with plum-oolonred 6y». — 
{Ibid,, t. 5621.) 

Gbus cauliflora (Auohovy Pear).--2fae. ord., Myrtaoefl. 
Ltfm., Monadelphia Polyandria. Native of West Indies.-^ 
{Ibid,, U 5622.) 

Pelabooniith— iftfteor, a triooloured. Baised by Mr. Sali- 
marsh, Chelmsford. In the style of Mrs. Polloek.--(F(or«{ 
Mag,, pi. 321.) 

Aquileoia pybemaica.— a dwarf species. Flowers purplish 
blue.— (/Wd..|)Z. 322.) 

BosE — Napoleon III. A Hybrid Perpetual, raised by 
M. Eugene Verdier. Dark crimson.— (I &id., pi, 323.) 

'PkHBiRS—Thomtu Downie, white, purple blotch and fringe. 
Mi88 J, Kay, yellow, crimson maaoon blotch. Imperial BhUp 
blue, with deep purple blotch. Hugh Adair, white, dark mauve 
blotch. Baised by Mr. Fleming, Ctiveden.— r/Md., pL 324.) 

Azalea— if^r MoQesly " is a sport from Madame Miellez, and 
one of the finest Azaleas whieh have yet been obtained, both at 
regards form and substance, while in colour and marking it is 
quite distinct from all others. The flowers are of the fnl 
average size, and the colour is a soft lilac-tinted blush more or 
less dense, white at the margin, thickly spotted with crimson 
in the upper part, and marked with variable stripes, or some- 
times broadish bars of deep rosy purple. Its high quality as 
regards the flower itself, and this novelty of eolouzing, will 
make it an acquisition in any collection of these showy plants. 
Mr. Bamee says, * I have never seen anything like a spurious 
flower upon it ; and it is also a strong, robust grower ' — ^two 
qualities which add immensely to its value."— (Flomt and 
Pomoiogiat, vi., 2.) 

INTENSE COLD. 
Bt our Meteorological Beport it appears that the temperature 
near London fell in the past week to a lower point thMi has 
been recorded at any time during the last forty-one years. 
The minimum thermometer at Chiswick indicated on Saturday 
morning the 5th inst, that the lowest t^oiperature during the 
previous twenty-four hours had been 11" below zero, or 43^ bidov? 
freezing. We are assured that the instrument was correct, and 
that its readings corresponded with other thermometers in the 
neighbourhood. It will be very interesting if our readers will 
communicate the temperatures registered in other parts of the 
country, and, as soon as it shall be apparent, the damage done 
to vegetation. 

OKEFORD FITZPAINE. 
A SMALL, quiet, Dorsetshire village, nestling amidst the 
downs, and surrounded by orchards and pasture lands, where 
cider enough, and sour enough to give cholera to half the 
county, is made, and whence rich Dorset butter finds its way 
to the great all-devouring metropolis ; with its church recently 
and well restored, without any of that gaudiness at which good 
taste must revolt ; very like, I dare si^, to many another 
village in its neighbourhood— such is the quiet haven where 
I believe we may say our good friend and ardent Bose-lover» 
Mr. Baddyffe, has anchored, or rather, let us say, is laid up 
in ordinary for the rest of his days. When one writes of 
Okeford Fitzpaine it is like writing about Stratford-on-Avon. 
It is the residence of our Bose-growing friend that will give 
it an interest in the eyes of the readers of The Joxtbnal of 
HoBTicuLTuiuE, cvcu as it is thc " Swan of Avon " that makea 
Stratford the place of pilgrimage for many a true-hearted 
Englishman. Many a Bose-grower will find his, aye, and if 
not afraid of the bachelor Bose-grower, her wav thither; 
and I know will ever find a hearty welcome. Let them drive 
up with a Mar6chal Niel or Jules Margottin in their button^ 
hole, and ** open sesame " will be the word. Thither at t^e 
close of November I found myself wending my way; ancl 
albeit it vras the wrong time of the year for Boses and 
Strawberries, I yet knew we should have a genial talk together, 
and that our imagination would clothe the Boses with their 
many-coloured bloss<mis, niake us inhale the fragrance of thft 
Strawberries, and even detect the bloom on the Peach trees. 
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Aft fx^aeat any one* eyen a Bose-grower^ might easily pass 
by MJr.Badolyfle's \nfthout notioiag iU for it is one of those 
small, old-fafLluoned,. cottage honaea whioh we see in most vil- 
lages, close to the road, wi&i a strq^ of garden about 6 or 8 feet 
wide between the house and the road. I say at present, because 
yellow Boses are planted in front, and I doubt not will ere 
long cover it, as they did ^e house at Boshton, and so be sure 
to attract the passers-by. If the house is old the gardens are 
old too ; but a master's hand has been at work on them, and 
I have no doubt that ere long they will be a garland of beauty 
and fragrance. 

It is well known that Mr. Badclyffe is about the strongest 
eliant that Manetti has, that he has written it up on all ooca- 
nkms, and with justice too, for nothing could do better than 
his did at Bushton ; hence aU his Boses are dwarfs, budded 
iow down on the Manetti, and the greater portion of them most 
vigorous. Here, for instance, as you look out of the window is 
a border of Bourbon Acidalie, consisting of six plants of that 
fine white, perhaps when oaught well the finest white we have ; 
there on that bank on the other side is a bed of Souvenir de 
la Malmaison. Then, as you mount the somewhat steep bank 
you find Boses on all sidesr— Boses in beds and borders, in 
sixes and dozens — ^here a dozen of Charles Lefebvre, there a 
dosen of Jules Margottin, another of Senateur Yaisse, and so 
on. Oh, what a crown of beauty these will be in July next ! 
At the farther end of the garden you come to a long border of 
yellow Boses — Gloire de Dijon, Triomphe de Bonnes, Celine 
f orestiar, and suoh-Uke flowers, which will give a continuous 
bloom during the greater part of the year. Ton can see at 
once the liberal treatment they all receive— plenty of manure 
of good quality, dug in round the stems, and applied in every 
way. Then Mr. Badclyffe has an eye to the future. He has 
sunk a well and put up two pumps (no man could value water 
more than he does'), so that he will be able to give them plenty 
of moisture if we nave a dry season. There is only one point 
on which I have any doubt — ^viz., as to whether his Boses will 
^ as well on the Manetti in this rich loamy soil as they did 
on the dry, strong, chalky soil of Bushton. There the stock 
throws vigour into plants which on the briar would have lan- 
fpUMhed and died, but I am not so sure that he will find it the 
eame on his present rich soiL I shall be curious to know 
whether the Manetti will not be too much for the Bose, and 
whether some of the not-over-vigorous-growing varieties will 
not succumb to its influence. I fancy I have found it so. 

We of course had a long talk about varieties. Mr. Baddyfie 
has been so bitten by supposed novelties, that he has gone to 
the extreme, I think, of discrediting all new ones ; but as soon 
as he finds that a variety is really good he sets to work at it, 
multiplies it, and obtains a good stock. Thus, in his 1200 Boses 
there might not be found, perhaps, so much variety as in some 
gardens, especially in those of persons who grow much for 
exhibition, but they are all well-proved sorts, which will not 
lail a grower when he wants a few dozens of good Boses. As 
his Boses had all been moved this year, their removal having 
oommenced in August, there was not much autumnal bloom ; 
but treated as they are, I am sure there will be abundance of 
it when they have the opportunity of returning the labour and 
care bestowed on them. 

The Strawberries were looking in splendid condition, the 
ooUection comiffiaing the best varieties in cultivation. Mr. 
Bad(dyfie has written so much on this delicious fruit, that I 
oan only say that the appearance of his beds fully bore out the 
statements he has made concerning them. Bivers's Eliza, Br. 
Hogg, Cockscomb, Mr. Badclyfie, Sir Joseph Paxton, and 
Frogmore Late Pine seemed to be his special favourites for 
growth and excellence. They were certainly most promising, 
and will by-and-by yield, I feel certain, if the season be at all 
iavouxable, a most abundant crop. 

All who were interested in Bushton will remember the three 
wonderful Peach trees which were one of the sights of that 
garden, producing year after year large crops of fine fruit, and 
tnvariahly succee(Ung in doing so when others had failed. 
Kow these trees he could not remove, but he was determined 
not to be without Peaches ; so one of the first things that he 
did was to run up a wall (which I think he will have to make 
bigher), 217 feet in length; on this wall he has planted 
twenty-two Peach and Nectarine trees, whioh he is treating 
on the pmching and repinching system. He says the days 
of. long pruning are or ou^t to be over. He ie not, however, 
■fttisfiied with theee. He is trying the system known as the 
mrdan or I>u Brenil system, originated in France, and much 
pnelised there both for Peaches and Pears, especially in the 



neighbourhood of Montreuil, which supplies so much fruit to 
the Paris marl^ts. He has obtained 107 trees of Peaches and 
Nectarines, comprising Noblesse, Boyal Greorge, Early Albert, 
Walburton Admirable, Prince of Wales, Banington, Salway, 
Early Victoria, Early York, and Bellegarde Peaches ; Pitmaston. 
Orange, Victoria, Prince of Wales, Elruge, and Violette Hfitive 
Nectarines, all on the Plum stock. Of these he has plantedr 
fifty-five against the walls and fifty-two a little in advanoe. 
If these latter, he says, form fruit and do not ripen, he will 
another year put li^ts behind them ; and he adds, ** If I 
should succeed in raising fruit from the main stems of maiden^ 
trees that have never been cut down and trained, it will be 
probably the first time that it has ever been done." 

It will be thus seen that for the lover of Boses or of fruits — 
for one who pursues his hobby with all a lover's ardour — ^thera 
is abundance of interest at Okeford Pitzpaine. It is one of 
the glories of gardening that you have at aJl seasons something 
to interest. Tour dried bulbs of Tulip ox Gladiolus have each 
their history and are interesting ; your bare bu^es of Boses 
or well-covered plants of Strawberries are not dull to you ; and 
what shall we then say of the glories of the garden in the 
summer, when the Queen of Flowers holds her court? Then 
wiU Okeford Fitzpaine be worth a pilgrimage, and I should 
gladly lay it out amongst my anticipations of the future, tibat 
I may be there to see, and rejoice with our genial and hearty 
friend in the success of his work. — ^D., Deal. 



YfOBK FOR THE WEEK. 

KITCHEN OABDSN. 

' LiTTLs out-door work can now be performed where snow ha& 
fallen, and we believe this is the case pretty generally ; men 
should therefore be employed about such work as can be dona 
within-doors, and which we have already pointed out. CarroU, 
where young ones are wanted early prepare a slight hotbed iat 
the purpose, cover it with leaf mould to the depth of 6 ov 
8 inches, in which sow the seed. A little Badish seed may be 
scattered on the bed at the same time, but the Badishes must 
be drawn young. Cueumbers, the plants in houses must be- 
strictly attended to, to keep them in health ; refrain from re- 
moving or injoring any of the leaves, if possible ; guard against 
over-watering, which is particularly injurious in dull weather;, 
prepare dung for the main early bed ; make a small seed-bed- 
for raising the plants ; after the heat is up, stir the dung insida 
the frame every other morning until the heat is sweet and 
regular. As soon as the young plants have perfected their seed- 
leaves they should be potted, two in a pot 4 inches in diameter, 
using some of the soil already in the frame. Plant them deep 
in the pot, so that a little fresh soil can be added as they grow. 
Cauliflowers^ should the weather prove severe, the frames con- 
taining young plants should be covered with mats, or soma 
material to protect them in some measure. Plants in the open, 
ground should have some pliable rods bent over them, and 
then be covered with mats. Dwarf Kidney Beam, the planta 
in bearing should be placed in saucers or shallow trou^s, 
having some soil in them, which should always be kept moist. 
This will encourage the growth of roots, and will also prevent 
the heat -of the flue drying the soil at the bottom of the pots. 
Lettuce, when the frost is severe protect the frames whioh con- 
tain young plants for spring use. Those also which contain 
Cabbage Lettuce for present use must likewise be covered up. 
Mushrooms, beds should now be made in sheds or houses pxir- 
posely fitted up for a spring supply. The horse-droppings 
should be well beaten down, and the bed should not be less 
ihan a foot in depth. Temperature sticks should then be 
thrust to the bottom in several places and examined dally; 
when the heat has become somewhat regular, and not exceeding 
80% the spawn may be inserted just below the surface* and tha 
bed afterwards earthed up. Sea-kale, as that which wa» 
covered first is cut, remove the pots or boxes to that portion 
which has hitherto had no covering, so as to keep up a suc- 
cession ; the dung and leaves which have been previously used 
will serve the purpose again if a little fresh be added. 

FLOWES OABDBK. 

A change has taken place in the weather, which renders it 
necessary to protect all choice trees and shrubs in the open 
garden which are not hardy enough to withstand frost. The 
roots and the collar of the stem should be securely protected, 
as, if the rest of the plant is injured, there is some chuice of ItSr 
shooting again. Trees and shrubs that hare recently been 
planted should have their roots secured from frost, and in "SOBia 
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it would be well to bind haybands round the stems of 
Talnable trees. Corer ohoice bulbs snfflcientlv to prevent the 
frost injuring them, and also the roots of Fadisias and other 
half-hardy plants. Boses mast have additional ooveringB to 
the roots, such as litter, moss, leaves, sawdust, or rotten tan, 
and the tops must be protected with straw, fern, hay, laurel, 

rice, or broom boughs, in fact, anything of that kind, and 
drier the materials are used the better. The same remarks 
apply to creepers on walls. Over these mats may also be 
fastened, for although coverings are not required to be firm, the 
mats are useful in keeping the other materials dry and clean. 
Now is an opportune period to make and colour the plan of the 
flower garden, if not already done. Make it the beau id4al of 
what a flower garden might and should be, and so ascertain the 
quantity and quality of the plants requisite ; then determine, 
in spite of difficulties, to carry the plan out, and a surprising 
amount of success is certain to follow. 

VBUIT OASDEN. 

Prune espalier Apples and Pears, and fork up ground about 
them in frosty weather, to disturb and destroy insects. In the 
orchard thin out cross and crowded branches from Apple, Pear, 
and Quince trees, it is a great mistake to have too much wood. 
Scrape off moss and lichen from the stems, and if time will 
serve, dress both these and espalier trees with a mixture of 
quicklime and blue clay mixed to the consistence of thick 
paint; if this is well done there will be no need to scrape 
them for some years. 

OBEENHOUSE AND CONSEBVATOEY. 

Take advantage of bad weather to wash up and arrange the 
stock of dirty pots, to paint any tubs or baskets, wires, &c., out 
of use. Prepare labels of various sizes, and forked sticks for 
pegging down plants in the flower garden. Look over the stores, 
and provide whatever may be required for the season's use. The 
principal work in these houses will consist in keeping them and 
their inmates scrupulously clean. The conservatory should 
now be gay with Camellias and forced plants, which will take 
the place of the Chrysanthemums now over. Keep up a regular 
succession of plants to bloom in spring, by bringing forward 
the stock of forcing plants as wanted. Hoses, both dwarf and 
standards. Honeysuckles, hybrid Bhododendrons, and Azaleas, 
with a host of other things, will enable yen, in addition to the 
usual occupants of the houses, to make a brilliant show through- 
out the spring. Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, Lily of the 
Valley, and other plants of the above class, must be duly for- 
warded as wanted. Hardwooded plants will require a dry, pure 
atmosphere to guard against mildew and damp. The surfacing 
of many plants that are not likely to require shifting can be 
performed. Great caution is required in the application of 
heat, as it would have an injurious tendency for the future to 
cause excitement at the present time amongst any tribes of 
plants that are required to bloom in their natural season. A 
day temperature of 55° will be quite sufficient here at present ; 
if this cannot be maintained without strong fires, be content 
with 45°, and moderate fires, remembering that with this low 
temperature a very small circulation of the air will suffice. A 
high degree of heat would both hurry the beautiful Camellias 
tmd other choice flowers past their best, and create a neces- 
sity for the application of more atmospheric moisture, which, 
unless a warm roof is secured by covering, must end in drip, to 
the great prejudice of the delicate blossoms. 

COLD FBAUBS. 

As long as the temperature here can be maintained from 82° 
to 35°, little harm will ensue by keeping them covered. Our 
practice is to tilt the back and front alternately whenever the 
glass rises to 82° out of doors. By these means the accumu- 
lating damp is dispelled, and the plants receive as much light 
as will prevent etiolation. Take care that the roof is well 
protecte4 ; the best way is to put a mat on the glass, then a coat 
of clean straw, and then another mat. — ^W. Kbasb. 



DOINGS OP THE LAST WEEK. 
*" A FEW hints have come our way to the effect, *' Beware of 
prophesying about the weather," merely because we mentioned 
frost as being likely to occur between Christmas and the new 
year. We never do assume to foretel what is to come, but our 
guesswork has not been so far wrong after all, as the new- 
Tear's morning brought a sharp frost with it, which would have 
been sharper still but for a fall of snow during the previous 
night. 



Ic^.-^But for the snow on Wednesday morning, which oovered 
the ice on our ponds somewhat deeply, and thna prevented tha 
thickening of the ice, so as to give it strength for the ice-hook^ 
we would have secured some on that day. We propose when the 
snow falls less heavily, and if the frost continue quite as severe 
as it is this (Wednesday) morning, to break holes in the ice and 
jet water over the snow-covering, which will thus by another 
morning give us a good thickness of ice, and enable the men 
to secure it from deep ponds without danger. 
• We cannot say that the last season has taught us any lessons 
about ice farther than have been conununicated in former yean, 
except this, that snow that had been collected, and with no 
great weight of ice above it, when dug out was not so firm as we 
used to have it, and though it answered quite as well for the 
butler's purposes as iee, it did not suit the housekeeper so well: 
for pastry and icing. On the whole, we consider ice better 
than snow, when it can be had. Both do exceedingly well when 
mixed, and especially when there is enough of moisture, either 
naturally or communicated, to run all into a solid mass, not an 
interstice being left for air. Ice itself will keep better when so 
pounded together. All our previous experience with snow alone 
would point to the importance, not only of pounding it to^ 
gether well, but if the snow is at all diy, using a little water 
to make it go closer together. Last season we did not use 
much labour with it, as we expected to put in a heavy weifi^t' 
of ice over it, which would have done the compressing process 
for us. As it was deemed unadvisable to do so, the snow-ice- 
came out less firm and compressed than usual. When snow- 
is thoroughly compressed, there is little difference between 
it and ice. When not well pounded, it will be too loose for 
freezing-mixtures, creams, &c., though very good for cooling- 
purposes. 

Sweeping Walla was a hopeless task. Bo long as the snow^ 
though deep, was light, a broom could make a pathway quickly, 
but in half an hour there were 8 or 4 inches more snow. When 
the snow becomes deep, there is nothing better for walks and 
roads than simple snow-ploughs, such as a triangle formed of' 
three stout pieces of wood 4 feet long, 1 foot deep, and from 1^ to 
2 inches thick for walks, with a handle to hold by at the base, 
and a ring and chain in front for another man or two to pull 
by, according to the depth of the snow. For roads, the pieces 
of wood should be stronger and deeper, and if the base be- 
6 feet, the two sides should be 7 feet, and be well braced be- 
tween to hold men or heavy weights if the snow is heavy. Sueh- 
a simple machine, with handles like a plough, and one or more 
horses put to in front, would soon clear a great space of road. 
When the snow is deep, 5 feet in width at the base would be- 
enough, and when once an opening is made, the space may be- 
made wide enough by holding the plough sideways along each- 
side of the opening, and thus sending the snow farther back 
each way. Except in deep cuttings, and large snow-wreaths, 
men can do but little with shovels in comparison with what can 
be quickly effected by such a simple plough. 

Gutters and Leads of large houses should be examined, especi- 
ally when frost precedes snow, as in that case, if a few leaves 
should collect in the cesspools ifor the water-pipes, the moisture 
contained about them may be frozen over hard, and if a sud- 
den thaw come, and there is much snow on the roof, there will be 
no outlet for the water, the gutters and the leads will be flooded, 
and the water will pass through the roof and the ceilings of 
the rooms. We are apt to forget at times how much more 
quickly snow will disappear from a steep roof, even at an aver- 
age temperature of from 85° to 40°, than ice will become 
melted that has been formed in the cesspool of a pipe. We 
have kno^n cases where generally-intelligent people would not 
acknotvledge this ^simple matter until they consented to put a 
pound of ice into a pound of water, even at 40°, and to wait 
until the ice melted. This simple experiment, too, and testing^ 
the temperature of the water in the melting process, would 
give an idea of the amount of caloric that was parted with 
before water could become ice, and the amount that must again 
become absorbed before the ice could be changed into water. 
At any rate, we can recollect of fully half a score of cases in 
which, owing to the slow melting of ice, and the unwillingness 
to incur the trouble and the expense of sending a man to the 
roof of the house to see if all the water-courses were dear, 
what would have been obviated by even less than a day's 
wages has involved a loss, in damage to ceilings, papering, 
and furniture, of scores of pounds, and in one or two oases 
hundreds would have been nearer the mark. This is a matter 
generally attended to by the carpenter, bricklayer, or gardener, 
and very often hj the last. There is nothing very desirabte In 
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the job ; but it is important that some one ehoold have it as 
a matter of duty to attend to, oHierwise it may tnm out that 
what is the business of everybody may become the business of 
nobody, until after much mischief is done. . Perhaps, too, the 
appointing some one in particular to look after such a simple 
matter is aU the more important, as jast in proportion to the 
energy, fidelity, and industry a man brings to bear on his own 
particular depajrtment, so in general will it be found that he is 
extremely sensitiye as to going at all out of that department 
without dear and specific orders and defined arrangements. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Here the weather has pretty well brought all matters to a 
vtand, and rabbits and hares will give us little trouble with 
some other things. We have before had trouble with young 
plantations of Cabbages, but now we shall have none with a 
nice quarter planted in September. Not a single plant is left, 
and Brussds Sprouts will ere long follow them if the four- 
iooted game are to have their way. These Cabbages had been 
netted round, but nothing but high wire netting would have 
kept Uie vermin out. Seeing how matters were going, we have 
potted some hundreds of strong Cabbage plants, and set them in 
an orohard'house, resolving to plant them out in better times. 
We did so with a fine lot of Cauliflowers last season, and 
after all they were so cut ofif level with the ground by rats, 
that to have Cauliflowers moderately early we were obliged 
to force them on under glass lights. Wherever game and 
rabbits are encouraged close to and in the garden, rats follow 
as a matti9r of course, and they will increase do what you will, 
until they pretty well frighten people to go out at night from 
the strength of their bands, and their clearing everything that 
is eatable before them, as we have reason to believe, from the 
newspapers, they are already doing in some parts of the 
country. All forced vegetables are much the same as in pre- 
tIous weeks, and it is well to have a good stock in such weather, 
as it makes one more independent of out-door supply. 

FBUIT GARDEN. 

The weather did not permit of much being done out of 
doors, with the exception of wheeling to Gooseberries and Car- 
rants manure and the decomposed rubbish-heap, which will be 
pointed in when the weather changes. After the heavy snow 
on Wednesday morning we took the opportunity of smoking 
the orchard-houses icith bruised Laurel leaves. The snow was 
shaken off the Laurels with a rake, and a dozen armfnls of 
the young shoots were obtained. The task was not one of the 
most pleasant, but then it did not last long, as the shoots and 
leaves could be beaten and broken inside, and then there was 
plenty of in-door work for the day. These houses are so open 
that it would be a great trouble to smoke them with anything, 
unless at such times as there was a good covering of snow on 
the roof. We need not give details as to making the small 
fires and piling the half- bushels of bruised Laurel shoots and 
leaves on them, farther than this, that the great object is 
to obtain all the smoke possible, to have it cool, and never to 
allow a twig or a leaf to flare. The houses were filled with a 
very dense smoke for at least six hours, and though we have no 
faith in any kind of smoke destroying the eggs of insects, we 
would not give much after such a continued smoking for any- 
thing having the breath of life. Even a man could scarcely go 
in to look at the smouldering heap for a few minutes. We 
forgot, we think, to answer the question put last year as to the 
efficacy of such smoking with Laurel leaves and shoots as con- 
trasted with tobacco smoke if it could be cheaply obtained. 
Well, if equally cheap, we would by far prefer tobacco of 
home-growth or otherwise, and one of our correspondents lately 
showed how that could be successfully and economically grown 
in shrubberies in fresh soil, and afford there, too, a nice 
appearance ; but at present, not to speak of the law interferiog 
with private growth, there can be no comparison as respects 
expense between tobacco and the Laurel leaves for smoking 
for such purposes ; and as prevention is better than cure, we 
would always be inclined to resort to the plan under similar 
dronmstanoes. Through this and other precautions we have of 
late years been troubled with few insects, with hardly one all last 
season in these houses. We must not, however, make too sure, 
and a Uttle effort to secure freedom from insects now will be 
much easier than killing them if they do appear at a critical 
time. With snow-covered glass and all together we could scent 
the pungent odour of the Laurels some hundreds of yards 
from the houses. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The great object has been to keep cold pits and frames 
MOQxe by ooyezingi and in houses Just to keep plants sale, and 



at the lowest temperature compatible with safety ; and this re- 
quired the smaUest amount of air to be given, and also pre- 
vented the waste of lieat in raising into vapour the amount of 
moisture that would have been required in a higher tempera- 
ture. Until now, damp and excessive vapour in the atmo- 
sphere have had to be guarded against, and no great amount of 
vapour will have to be added to the atmosphere of houses kept 
in a cool state, say from 45° to 55° — ^at least not much more 
vapour will be required than can be given by damping the 
floors and stages of the house, unless the outside thermometer 
should be much more than 10° below the freezing point. Much 
also will depend on tiie state of tho atmosphere, as a glasa 
house will often be more cooled in a temperature of 5° below 
freezing, with a brisk wind, than it will be when the eut- 
side is 10° below freezing, but with not even a zephyr moving. 
In protecting we threw a little straw over some pits supplied 
with a little heat inside, but in all other cases we were ^ad of 
the heavy fiUl of snow. It will protect many vegetables from 
the cold, and it will make cold pits and frames more secure. 
As we know that the temperature inside is low enough, so as to 
arrest growth, we will not take away the snow or expose the 
glass so long as this weather is likely to last, and the keen 
host along with the snow, even with a low barometer, would 
lead us to expect some days longer of it. 

So long as this stormy weather lasts the keeping the houses 
safe, with no waste of fuel, must ever be a first consideration* 
If the damper is not used, heating by hot water must always 
be expensive, and for small single houses much more so 
than flues or stoves. We have been amused by the details 
given by ** Maud " about lighting a stove, and could corroborate 
them with instances of those who ought to have known better. 
Looked at from ** Maud's " stand-point, the whole article is ad- 
mirable; looked at, as we think unnecessarily, by bringing in 
the gardener's stand-point, there are several allusions that may 
receive hereafter a little healthy criticism. But as to the fire,, 
we have had many smart young men beaten with a f amace, that, 
besides heating a boiler, went through a long tortuous flue in 
the back wall of the house. When this furnace fire was 
lighted after long periods of damp weather, there was no 
chance of making it draw if a soot-door, near the end of the 
flue, was not taken out and a small brisk fire put in the flue 
there. We recollect seeing four clever fellows once, almost as 
black as chimney-sweeps, but with bright lines down their 
cheeks where the water was brought liberally from their eyes 
by the acrid, sour smoke. We had seen the smoke pouring 
out of Uie shed in which the stokehole was placed instead of 
coming out at the chimney-top, and had heard the men called 
in, one after another, to consult, as smoke- doctors, in the great 
emergency, as to how to make the smoke go up instead of out 
on them, and all without avail. Well, everything had been 
done correctly, a little dry litter and dry wood had been used 
for lighting, the furnace door had been shut, and the ashpit 
door had been opened that the air might reach the fire throxigh 
the bars, and yet out poured the smoke by the crevices of the 
f arnace door, open ashpit door and all — and why ? because no 
one had thought of ti^e damper, which was fall in near the 
furnace, and when pulled out smoke and flame shot up like a 
sky-rocket. We congratulate *• Maud '* on having such close- 
fitting furnace and ashpit doors. They are the first essentials 
to economical heating by boilers ; and the second essential is 
the due regulation of the damper— that is, the damper should 
be pulled out on lighting .the fire, at least for half its length, 
and then whenever the fire becomes bright and the heat is 
well up, shove the damper in to its fall length, and afterwards 
draw it out just a little to give a little draught. There seems 
to be so much difficulty in this simple matter, even among 
professionals, who, by having the damper out at all unseason- 
able times, send Uie heat from tons of coals up the ohinmey,. 
that we have come to the conclusion, that in all heating of 
smaU and moderate-sized houses by boilers, it would simplify 
matters to puU the damper out partly when lighting the fire, 
and after the fire was established to send the damper at all 
times right across the flue, but to have a hole in the centre of 
the damper about 1 inch in diameter, or two or three holes 
that would come to as much, which would be sufficient for 
draught, and yet send much heat back again on the boiler. — B. F. 



TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 
William Paul, Waltham Cross, London. '^.—Select ZUt of 
Vegetable, Flower^ and AgrieuUwral Seeds, Seed Potatoes, <*c. 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET.-Januahy 5. 

Tn wintrj weather of the put week hfts ehut ont the greater part of 
oar anppiiet, as the g m wer g are almoet imable to get to market, and 
rcragh goods have oonsiderablT adraiioed in price. Oranges and Nuts are 
pj en t iml, owing to the large stocks on hand ; but Pears are Terr limited 
m qvanttty, and good dessert Apples command a ready trade. Potatoes 

'-i as before, but there are few arrirals this week, and yery little 

ss has been transaeted. 

VBUIX. 



Affplefl 4 sieve 

Apricots doB. 

Cherries lb. 

Chestnuts 



Currants isiere 

Black do. 



raMta.' 



lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries ..qnart 
drapes, Hothouse, .lb. 
...100 



d. 8. d 
0to8 


18 




8. 

Melons each a 

Nectarines ....... dos. 

Oranges 100 6 

Peaohes dos. 

Pears (dessert) . . dos. 8 

kitchen dos. 3 

Pine Apples lb. 8 

Flnms 4 sieve 

Quinces dos. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries lb. 

Walnuts bnsh. 10 



d. 8. d 

0to4 

10 



6 

4 

6 








20 



YEOSTABLES. 



Axllehokas each 

Aapanmis bundle 

Beans, Broad. . bushel 
8oarIetBnn.i Bieve 

Beet, Bed doz. 

BiMOColi bundle 

Bras. Sprouts h siere 

Cabbage doa. 

Ci^eumB 100 

Carrots bunch 

Caidiflewer doa. 

Celery bundle 

Cacuaben each 

.. dos. 
... doa. 

.bunch 

Qarlio lb. 

bunch 
t . . bundle 



•J^'. 



8. d. 8. 

OtoO 








6 








d 8. 

Leeks bunch 

e , Lettuce perscore 2 

; Mushrooms pottle 1 



d. 8. 

6 too 
8 



Mustd.ft Cress, punnet 

Onions per bushel 4 

Parsley.. doa. bunches 12 

Parsnips.. dos. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 2 

Kidne/ do. 8 

Radishes dos. bunches 1 

Kkmbarb bundle 

Savoys dos. 8 

Sea-kale basket 8 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach biuhel 5 

Tomatoes — per doa. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable Marrows da. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•♦• We reqtwst that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the **Joamal of Horticoltore, Cottage 
Gardener, and Goimtrj Gentleman." By so doing they 
are snbjected to nnjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
eommnnioations shoxild therefore be addressed toUUf to 
The Editon of the Journal of HorHcuUure, <fte,, 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C, 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Potdtry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 

BsvxRi DB Rancx Pbab (J. J. r.).— Tou were misinformed. There is 
enly one Pear known by this name. It is fully described and its syno* 
nynes stated in Hogg's ** Fruit Manual." We apologise for baring 
omitted this answer accidentally lor so long. 

NiTBATK or Soda tok a Lawn (fi«d;I«y).— Nitrate of soda is usually sold 
under the name of cubic petre. It should be pounded fine and sown over 
the lawn in March at the rate of 1 lb. to each thirty square yards. 

OsnsB Plantikg {8alix, Dublin).— Vor white basketwork, the French 
Willow, Saliz triandra ; for other baakets and fine wlckerwork, Balix 
Forbyana. The annual shoots of the first are not less than 8 feet long, 
and of the second not less than A feet The sets should be planted 
H feet from each other. We do not know which species is locally known 
as '* The Packthread Willow." 

Books (A Suhseriber, Bandon).—" The Garden Manual" for twenty 
postsge stamps, "The Poultry Book for the Many" for eight postage 
stamps, and *^ Bee-keeping for the Many" for five postage stamps. If 
you enclose the stamps with your direction, the hooka will be sent to you 
xropn our office post free. 

Oabdsv Walks (Idem), —Ton may make most excellent walks without 
grate], if you can procure gas tar and follow these directions :~A layer 
of stones, brickbato, shells, or clinkers, 6 inches deep, to form a dry 
hottom ; a layer of chalk or lime, in the proportion of one to ten of the 
stenes or other foundation, and well rolled and watered to the thickness 
cf 8 inches, with a rise of 2 inches in the centre ; over this half an inoh of 
granrel and lime, or fine chalk ; water and roll well again ; add one-eighth 
<rf an inch of the best coloured gravel ; and again roll until quite solid. 
Have the walk S inches wider on each side than you desire, as this checks 
the turf and weeds from encroaching, and prevents the rain water getting 
to the foundation of the walk. 

Stocks fob Caxkujas— PBorAOATiiro Azalkas (Constant Reader^ J.H.). 
—The best kind of stock is the single-flowering Camellia. The stocks 
are raised hy sowing the seed, or from cuttings, but the latter are not 
nearly ao free-growing. The beginning of April is a good time to graft 
Oamellias. The varieties of Asslea indica are propagated by cuttiags 
takfft from the shoote of the enRSBi year whan about half ripe; inaetled 
la v«>7 landy peat and silver sand under a bell-^ass on a gentle heat, 



they root freely. The " Garden Manual " will suit yoa. It may be had 
free by post trom. our office by enclosing twenty-six postage stamps with 
your address. 

EvKBonxxir Tkbss fob a Buifn (B*n).— The Weymouth Pine we fear 
would not serve you ; but Pinua austriaea and Scotch Fir wotdd, we 
think, grow well when established. Pinus oembra will grow almost any^ 
where, and Pinus maritima thrives in such a soil as yours ; so does the 
Pinaster Pine, of which Pinus Hamiltonii, about which you inquire, is but 
avsriety. 

Pmais 8KBBCI.ATA Sownvo (St. HI). —The spore-cases on the part of 
the frond sent us ware ripe, and the spores shed. It wiU snfllee to place 
the fronds over the pans full of compost, and to rub the under side of the 
frond with the hand gently, so as to cause the spores to fall on the sur- 
face of the comnost If you do this until the surface is covered with a 
fine brown powder perceptible to the eye, yoa have done all that iff 
needed. 

CAinu.xjA Leaybs Yxzxow ( Jdnt),— Tour plant is only sh ed d i n g its 
old leaves. Continue it in the stoveJintil the growth be perfected, keep- 
ing it in the coolest, lightest, and Aost airy part. When the wood be- 
comes firm, and the buds show in the axils of the leaves, remove the 
plant to a cool house. 

NsTToro TO Pbotkct Sbbd-bxds (Tsfio).— Ton csn obtain the nettlag 
of any dealer in fishing tackle, and such is frequently advertised in one 
columns. Yon may save yourself much trouble in the protection of seed- 
beds bv moistening the seeds you propose sowing, throwing a few pinches 
of red lead over them, and mixing up so as to give the seeds a reddish 
hue, or a slight|coatinff of the red lead. No birds take our seeds now, and 
we simply treat them hi the above manner before sowing. 

MixiH o Abimal Manubx and Locb (Idem).— From the fact that lima 
sets free the ammonia by causing rapid decomposition of animal matter, 
it is considered wasteful, ammonia being produced fester than the plants 
are able to api«opriate it, and it is consequently often losL Aniaoal m a tt s M 
had better decompose slowly, and thus give out ammonia gradually. 

Tbxbohixo (Xd^si)^— Tour ground will be all the better of a good trenoh- 
ing, bringing some of the aubsoil to the top, so that by exposure to frost 
snd air it will be rendered suitable for the growth of plants. The black 
soil is best at bottom. The roots will go down to it. 

Obaftimo Pblaboohiums (£. J.).— Tour best mode of grsfting will be 
side-grafting, leaving the head of the stock partially reduced nntU the 
union is complete. The operation would be much facilitated by placing 
the plants worked in a gentle heat of SOP or 68*', and a bottom heat of trom 
66'' to 70°, and maintaining a close and moist atmosphere, with shade 
from bright sun. The surest of all modes is grafting by approach, or 
inarchinff, and yon may follow that mode by raising the plants for sdons 
to the height required, they being in small pots. 

Red SpxDBB ON Pbach Tbbbs (B. ff..— Unnail the trees, and wash the 
wall with a solution of 8 oss. of soft soap to the gallon of boiling water. 
If the wall is verv much cracked and full of crevices, have all the joisia 
made good with hair mortar, and wash the wall with freah lime and soot, 
mixed with sufficient urine to bring them to the oonsistenoy of lime- 
wash. Apply the mixture boiling, and take care not to drop the wadi 
upon the trees. Before nailing wash them with a eolntion of 4 oss. of 
soft soap to a gallon of water, and apply it at a temperature of 140^, 
taking care not to dislocate the fruit-buds. The best preventive of the 
attacks of rod spider is to keep the trees well syringed with water trom a 
guden engine during hot weather, and to afford them plenty of water at 
the roots. Avoid gas tsr. 

CucuKBBB (L. A,).—** Telegraph " is, as yon sav, one of the 
prolific and best varieties for early forcing. Anv of the principal I 
seedsmen, we should think, could supply you with seed of it. 

Wood of Peach Trkb (X. A^ B.).— The wood enclosed by yon ' 
perfectly healthy The darker colour of the centre is natural- As^ou 



do not state whether the tree was over-luxuriant, nor any other partfcn- 

uggest the cause of unfruitfulness. Cutting off the 

branches most probably was wrong. 



lars, we cannot su 



Drtino Plants (HortiM).— Put thsm properly spread out on dry sand, 
and cover them with some of the same, and dry them in a gentle heat. 
When dry fasten them by stitches of tliread on cartridge paper. 

Gbebnhousb Constructino (J. F. C.).—We like, as a whole, the pro- 
posed plan of your house very welL We would adrise that for a 14-fee^ 
wide house, the back wall should be from 8 to 8 feet higher than the 
proposed 11 feet. The modes of ventilating will answer very well. The 
proposed conical stages in the house— that is, four shelves on the one 
side, four oa the other, and one wider at top in the centrsL will answer for 
storing awav great numbers of small pots in winter. For showing oft 
flowermg plants in such a lean-to house, a flat-sparred table d4 or 
27 Inches off the ground would do as well and cost much less money. 
The proposed heating will keep out sharp frost. If you wanted more heat 
you could take two pipes, smaller ones, along the back and as far as the 
doorway. Tou could also greatly help by baring a cistern where your 
two proposed pipes terminate at the doorway. The 16-ob. glass you allude 
to would do, and so would the rafters 90 inches apart, but to have a nice 
fixed roof, and be in little danger from hail, &c , we would adrise the 
rafters to be 18 inches apart, and the glass to be Sl-os , thou^ it wouUl 
cost nearly a third more. Wood will answer tax the front sheU, but stone 
or slate would be better. To do Justice to the plants the Vines should 
not be nearer than 6, or even 6 feet to each other. Conical boileie 
supplied from the top are easiest fed, but unless the grating works on a 
pivot so as to let all fall down, they are worse to clean out. On the 
whole we think a small saddle boiler will be as useful to you ; in fact, if 
the house had been ours, and the pathways had been tiled instead of 
being flagged, we would have had a small fine all round below the tilee 
instm&d of a boiler, and then on a cold day the warm tilea would be t 



fortabie to the feet. We think your stokehole and all else will do. 

LimHO Yinbs (8. D. JIf.).— The Vines you propose lifting will, if the 
operation be carefully performed, bear a crop next season, but we would 
not take more than half a crop, and if the Vines show weakly, we- woald 
not allow them to bear this season. After replanting cover the border 
over the roots with 18 inches or S feet of hot dung, keeping the hooae 
cool tor a tOrtni^t wr three weeks, and allow the Vines to break natmaUj 
—that is, do sol force them. The chalk will anawet lor the bovderiaefeM 
of lime rubbish, but we prefer the latter. 
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OoMvnmifft Fa* nrao ▲ Horn (A ProHx Inqwlrah'T^Yvar taigo of 
teiok jiiB 29 feet long by 5 in d«pth, we have nodoubt woaMmafce a goed 
bonaa by soing to the expense ox adding to them another side and ends, 
iheraby making a epaa. Yon do not state the width, and we cannot. 
thenlote, adrioe yon as to aise and the pnrpoMs for which it might be 
employed. Unlen yon have other pits or frames we wonld not reoom- 
mend the conversion of the former into houses ; for .the expense is in 
many eases eqxial to that of new stmotares, and after it has been In- 
ovrred the converted pits are seldom eqoal to such In dnrability. appear- 
ance, and utility. Besides, after mnch has been spent in the conversion 
of the pita, further ontlay will probably be necessary in providing new 
-ftwnes or pits, i^lch are for all intents and purposes the most useful of 
^aas structures. If yon do not want pits for Cueumbera and Melons, and 
lor aiTording protection to plants, or if you elect to grow them in houses, 
when a place already built and needing no increased expenditure would 
answer as well, if not better, the proposed conversion may be made. The 
ease will bediflerent if the pita are of suflleient width for a house already, 
and only need pathways and slight alterations lor heating, Ac. ; but even 
then wo do not see how your garden will be complete without frames or 
Ipha, nor how yon win manago without them. 

liABOtTR roB A 0ABDKN OF Ohx Acrx (Idrm). —Yovt garden of one acre, 
one-fourth of which ia graaa, one-fourth shrubbery, and the remainder 
fcitohen garden, with, in addition, a ^ivenhonse and the nita above named, 
will be well managed by a gardener, affording him occasional help such as 
that you speak of bv your groom, though it is as well to keep every 
aervaaf a work aa diannet aa possible, and interfering as little with that 
of others aa the eaae wlU permit. Being ao cavea mn«i gmmbUng, which 
is never pleasant to eitho* employer or employed, and, besides, no master 
oan teach a servant a more important lesson than that of self-reliance. 
It does away with all excuses, and every one is then able to answer for 
himself. An active and skilled gardener would manage yomr garden to 
your satisfaction, and he would have nothing to complain of in respect 
io befakg overworked. We think a gardener of the quaUflcationa you re- 
quire, ought to have 36$, per week without a cottage, or Sl«« per week 
with one. We think it is not only consistent with "your interest," but 
thai of your gardener also, that ** you should take an active interest in 
tho gardan,** for where there ia no interest the maater will often neglect 
funuahing proper working plant and materials, iHiich to an active 
aervant ia discouraging. 



Oiix.*inn OF Watbb Lium xm a Taim rBae in rr6«).— 1, Plant ttem 
during April or May, securing the roots in the mod, and preaaing it abont 
them so that they may be kept at the bottom ; or tie a moderately laioe 
stone to the root of each, whioh we find from experienoe to answer we^l, 
the plants being dropped into the vase at the desired place. 2, Place 
6 inches of turfy loam of a <dayey nature at the bottom of the vase, and 
equally over it, and a short time after the plants are put in cover the 
mud with an inch of fine gravel from which the dirt has been washed 
out. 8, The Lilies will thrive if fresh water be admitted every day totho 
amount of one-third the contents of the vase. By fresh water, rain or 
pond water is meant. 4, It wocdd do to feed the vase with soft water by 
a pipe from a cistern at the top of the house ; but as you say the suppqr 
from that source would only bo available when rain falls, it may be too 
uncertain and insufficient. The vase slwuld at all times be kept full of 
water, and never have less than 1 foot of water in it, and better the faQ 
depth of 18 inches. Qold fish would thrive in the vase very well in sum- 
mer, but not iu winter, for the water will be liable to be f roaen in a mass 
during severe weather, and if not it may be too cold for the flsh in winter. 
If the vase were placed in the groimd so that one-third or so were above 
the ground, you might have the gold fish in winter as well as summer. 
covering half the vaae over on the appiy>ach of frost with a thickness of 
9 ln<Aes or 1 foot of straw, and removing it in spring. This would not 
interfere with the Lilies, and it would save the lish, the ice of the im- 
covered part being broken daily. 

H0U.IXS GRAFTXifo AKO BuDDiMO (I^x).— Tho grafting may take nlaeo 
when the stocks exhibit signs of growth, or begin to swell their buds, 
which will be the case in April, the scions being talcen from the trees and 
inserted in the stock the same day. Let the seion be the wood of tbo 
previous year, and of free growth. Budding should be performed when 
the leaves of the tree from which the buds are taken have attained their 
fnU siae and the buds are discernible in their axils ; it requires a certain 
amount of discrimination to make sure of wood-buds. These are mere 
generaUv situated on the strong shoots, and especially those that eoaof 
from a branch which has been cut back or shortened. Drawings and 
full directions for grafting and budding are given in '* Fruit Qardanlng 
for the Many,** which you can have free by post from our office, if you 
encloae five postage stamps with your direction. 

MAXxa OF FBDira (IT. B. A.).— No. 1, Beauty of Kent ; 2, MargU. 



METEOROLOCHCAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending January 6th. 



Date. 






TnaMovaTBa. 


Wind. 


Bainm 
incfaea. 


enuAX. Buuaxa. 




Air. 


Baorlh. 


Mas. 


Mta. 


Mas. 


1- 


1ft dp. 


9ft dp. 


Bon... 80 
Mod... 81 
rtUM., 1 
Wad. . 9 
Thun. 8 

m. .. 4 

B«t. .. 5 


».aso 

89.848 
99.800 

90.810 

884y74 


99918 
99.9tf7 
9819BO 
99.004 
99.860 
99.888 
99.909 


45 
86 
86 
80 
88 
80 
80 


19 

19 

10 

— 4 

2 

—11 

18 


47 
44 

48 

48 
40 
40 
40 


46 
44 

S* 

40 
40 
40 


W. 
8.W. 

N. 
N.K. 
N.E. 
9.W. 
N.E. 


.00 
.00 
M 

.00 
.00 
M 


Clear ; quite cloudless ; very fine ; frosty at night. 

Caaar and frosty ; exceedingly fine ; frosty. 
Heavy snow storm ; drifting snow ; intense frost at night. 
Hasy ; densely overcast snowing ; overcast ; severe frost 
intense frost, continuing throughout the day; 11° below aero at 
Hasy ; overcast ; oold wind at night [niglit 


Mean 


99.088 


99.460 . 84.00 


8.00 


42.48 


42.21 


• • 


0.54 



FOULIRT, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHROHICLR 



GAME FOWLS. 

SHAPE AND CABRIAGE OF TAILS, AND OTHBB POINTS. 

ADvxBTnro again to the article by ** ToaKSHiBE," of the 27th 
of NoYember last, I am well aware that many breeders, ez- 
Mbitors, and Radges prefer the close-switch or whip-tailed 
birds, but folly as many, I think, prefer the noble, fall, ample, 
rareading-tailed birds, or " the np-and>spread-tailed " birds as 
uey are termed. I never did or could like the very close- 
teiled birds, or pinehed-up, cramped, and shrunk tails, as I 
think they giye the birds a meaner appearance, and the narrow 
tail makes the body appear teo bulky, or clumsy ; whereas 
Ute ample spreading tail makes the body appear smaller and 
neater in aiae and shape. The up-and-spread*tailed birds 
are shorter in body and in feather in general, as well as more 
spirited, I think. 

The advocates of the switch or whip-tailed birds say that 
these birds have neater tails, and are generally closer in feather. 
I dannot tee this, and think the ample tail is nobler and gives 
the bird a nobler appearance, and I also think that th") full 
eresoent-Uke curve of a well-sickled tail is one of its greatest 
beauties. The best hens should have their two upper-tail 
Isathen with a slight and graceful curve, whidi adds to their 
keaniy, I think. The whip or close-tailed birds wonld look as 
w«ll, espeeially the hens, if they had only a few upper feathers 
in their tails, as they might almost as well be without half 
their tail feathers. 

In my ezperienee the least-spirtisd birds are those with the 
long, drooping, dloeed tails ; and the most ^>irited have the 
Xtether short tails, carried well up, and spreading or fanned, 
with oozved upper fuitharB. Ctame fowls' tails should not, 



however, be so high as Bantams* tails. Long-tailed Game 
fowls are eertainly longer both in body and in feather than 
short-tailed birds are. If not for this defect, the long-tailed 
would possess the most beauty. I do not, of course, admire 
the coarse and domsy tails found in birds that are coarse in 
feather and in bone. The happy medium is, I think, best ag 
to ^e length of tail, nor should birds be too cocked-tailed for 
true beauty. Doctors differ, however, and so do amateurs of 
Game fowls on this point. 

Breeders differ also as to the length of the legs and wing0. 
I think the lutppy medium is also best here as well. A long- 
legged bird over-reaches his opponent in fighting, and moveB 
his legs too slowly ; and a too-short-legged bird must " fifgat 
very close" to reach his opponent at all. A too-long- winged 
bird is too long in body in general, though long wings are the 
handsomest. A too-short-winged bird is too heavy in the body 
in proportion to his wings for flight, and is ugly. Game cocks 
should never carry their wings upon their backs like Geese. 
They should carry the wing so as to protect the fleshy part of 
the thigh, but-not so low as a Bantam's wing is. 

Cocks of 6 lbs. weight are too heavy and too slow in their 
motions. Cock chickens as a rule seldom reach quite the weig^ht 
of their sires ; therefore, I think that brood cooks from 5| to 
5 1 lbs., or 5} lbs. at meet, breed the best chickens for ezhr- 
bition. Light-fleshed active birds are, of course, the bast 
brood cocks. I have also noticed that the tail feathers in the 
spread or fanned-tailed birds stand stiffer, stronger, and 
harder than in the dose-tailed sorts. I am convinced that & 
drooping tail shows a drooping spirit. 

Bemarks such as those by *' Tbint Sn>K " and the old 
Scotch lady, of course, merit no reply whatever, and reqniz» 
none. Some admire dumsy beauty, and some the true and 
symmetrical beauty. I am of the hitter number. I can aaij 
deny that I have, ever been ** put right," or ** put out " either^ 
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by Any remarkfi made, m soma of the writen of them appear 
to have been.— Nbwvabkst. 



EXHIBITING BORROWED FOWLS. 
Tou ask, Is it not contrary to all poultry exhibition rtileB to 
exhibit birds not the exhibitor's own ?' In reply, I say that 
scarcely is there a ponltry show in this district (and I believe 
others to be the same), in which every pen of birds belongs to 
the person who exhibits them. I w&l take for example Mid- 
dleton, Birmingham, and Manchester. I was at the whole three 
of the last Shows held at these places, and at two of them I 
JmOw birds were exhibited that did not belong to the persons 
who had them in their names, for I knew the birds as well as I 
know any person I do bnsiness with. 

Besides, it is, I assure yon, quite common with the largest 
and most sncoessf al exhibitors to borrow and lend, particularly 
if their own birds get out of condition, &c, I could mention the 
names of a host of persons who woidd tell you they did it (if 
they spoke truly), and that it is a general understanding amongst 
friendly exhibitors to borrow and lend. Within the last few 
months I have known poultry travel for more than thirty 
miles, to be exhibited at local shows in the borrower's name ; 
and generally it is understood, as I have said before, to borrow 
and lend, if agreeable, which is often the case, to the parties 
ao dealing. 

If this practice is brought up amongst the poultry world, a 
good many will say, What harm is there in it ? If birds can 
beat mine on their merits, I am glad to see them do so, no 
matter under what name, nor who is their owner. Certainly if 
th^ are borrowed birds there is no honour for the exhibitor, 
and no one knows that any better than the party who wins 
under such circumstances. In this district secretaries and 
oommittees, as my countrymen say, **wink" or close their 
eyes to the borrowing and lending system, and I think some 
schedules do not specify that the birds shall be the exhibitor's 
own, and this has been done because the exhibitors were the 
masters. —Exhibitor. 

[The foregoing is from an honourable exhibitor, who would 
not adopt a practice that is contrary to good faith. In his own 
•case he exhibited in the name of his breeder, which needs no 
objection ; but we consider that borrowing fowls to exhibit is 
open to great abuse, and, therefore, should not be allowed. 

Let us take as an instance a poultry- fancier, whom we will 
cbH G, having a yard of ordinary Cochin- China fowls, and 
hiring from a well-known breeder of that variety, whom we will 
oall H, a pen of his best birds. G exhibits and gains a prize, 
4md, consequently, is enabled to seU eggs and chickens at a 
high price. Is not that obtaining money under false pre- 
tences? — ^Eds.] 



rated from blame, for this class was nnfortonately placed in 
the worst lighted part of the buUding), while several pens, the 
most perfect I ever saw, were passed over without notice. If 
puckered earlobes and flesh-coloured legs be an " improvement " 
in Black Bantams, then, in the humble opinion of your corre- 
spondent, we, like Paddy, are advancing backward.— Bi*iCK 
Bantam. 



After criticising the various classes up to No. 26, your cor- 
respondent goes on to say, " The cup for the best pen of Ham- 
burghs fell to Mr. Beldon's Silver-pencilled, and they well 
deserved it." I say that it was a mistake, to say the least, as 
the cockerel had one of his sickle feathers dark and the other 
light, which ought to have been a disqualification for the 
cup, which might have been very safely awarded to the first- 
prize pen of adult Golden-spangled belonging to the same per- 
son, and I believe Mr. Beldon felt ashamed of the decision. As 
regards the Black Bantams, the cock in the first-prize pen had 
white legs, and was altogether a large bird. So much for the 
judging in these classes, and it would not be much trouble to 
go f urUier with the mistakes in other classes. — J. W. 



POULTRY CLUB. 

Mr. Zuhhorst, in your impression of January 1st, attaches 
my name to a series of false statements, which statements if 
adhered to, or repeated, he will probably find that he is not 
quite the immaculate being he thinks he is.— Edwd. Tubman, 
Ash Grove^ Whitchurch. 



Kilmarnock. Chickens.— Fini and 
Kompock Point, Gourock. Second,^ M'Lochlan, Paialey. 



INJURIES OCCURRING TO EXHIBITED BIRDS. 

I EXHIBITED a Golden-pencilled cockerel at Manchester. He 
was delivered to the railway company in perfect feather, and 
on my arriving at the Show on the first day (Dec. 21), at 10.30, 
I found both his sickle feathers had been drawn. The Secre- 
tary of the Show knew nothing of the matter, neither were the 
ieathers in the basket. Who is responsible ? — Charles Sidq- 
WIOE, ByddUsden Hally KeighUy. 

[The difficulties in such cases are the proving the amount of 
damage, and who was the wrong-doer. If a railway porter 
caused the damage the railway company would be responsible ; 
if a man employed by the Exhibition Committee, that Com- 
mittee would be liable. — Eds.] 



LEEDS POULTRY SHOW. 
In the report of the above Show, page 493, is the following 
remark : — " The next class was for Black Bantams, and they 
were good — so good that Birmingham first-prize birds could not 
gain the Judges' notice." How your correspondent can so far 
have fallen into mistake is to me an enigma, unless his words 
are intended more in irony, as it was patent to all eyes that 
one of the greatest possible mistiJces had here been made, if 
we may rely at all upon the rule laid down by our greatest 
authorities, that ** Black Bantams shall have black legs." The 
first-prize pen contained a cockerel with flesh-coloured legs 
and puckered earlobes, such as I have seen disqualified at many 
pserious exhibitions (though the Judges may easily be exone- 



PAISLEY ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

SHOW. 
The thirteenth annual Exhibition of the aboTO Association was held 
on the 1st and 2nd inst., in the Yolimteer Drill Hall, and was most 
snccessf al. Upwards of 1200 birds were shown, and an nnasnally large 
number were sold. 

Spanish.— First, J. Hutchison, Bishopton. Second, J. R. Bennards, 
Helensburgh. Third, W. Creelmaa, "" 
Cup, J. Fyfe, Kompock Po' " 
Third, J. Crawford, Beithw 

DoRKiKos (Coloured ) .—First, W. Beld, Hayston, KirkinUlloch. Second 
and Third, H. Heys, Springfield. Chiekeng.—F'int and Cup, R. Fulton, 
Cardross. Second and Third, J. Bums, Craigends. 

DoEKiNos (White).— First and Third, J. Aitken, Paisley. Second, J. 
Pettigrew, Dalmellington. _ , 

CochimChika.— Medal, First, and Second, J. Stuart, Helensburgh. 
Third, A. Paterson, Airdric. ^ ^ „ ^ , 

Bbahma Pootba.— First and Second, A. Campbell, Blythswood. Meaal, 
Brown A Cochran. Perth. Third, Major Smith, Janeileld Place. 

Old Scotch Brbbd.— First, A. Grant, Glentyan Mill. Second, J. 
M'Diormid, Glasgow. Third, W. Thomson, Glasgow. Medal, B, Watson. 
Busby. 

Hamburohs (Golden-spangled).— First, W Wotherspoon, Castlehead, 
Medal, Second, and Third, R. Cunningham, Stewarton. 

Hamburohs (Golden-pencilled).- First and Modal, R. McGregor, Perth. 
Second, B. M. Richard, jun., Dumbarton. Third, A. M'Ewan, Stewarton. 
Hajiburohs (SilTcr-spangled).— Medal, First, and Third, J. Stewart, 
South Arthurlie. Second, A, Glen, Erskine. __ 

Hakdurohs (SUver-pencUIed).— First and Medal, R. Coldorwood, 
Stewarton. Second, A. Glendinning, Strathblane. Third, J. F. Hamson, 
Kendal. 

PoLAxns (Topped) —First, W. R. Menzles, Crossmyloof . Second, D, 
Murray, Egliuton Castle. Third, R. M'Mab, Cardonald. 

Game (Black Reds).— First and Medal, J. H. M'Mab, Barrhead. Second, 
P. Alexander, Bridge of Weir. Third, J. Bryson, Hoggansfleld. , 

Gaxb (Any other colour).— First and Medal, J. J. Wilson, Darlington. 
Second, J. M*Indoe, Barrhead. Third, W. B. Menaies. 

Amy othxb Bbxed— First and Third, W. White, Paisley. Second, W. B. 
Menzles. 

Ducks (Aylesbury).— First and Second, H. Heys. Third, H. Jones, 
Aylesbury. 

Ducks ( Any other colour).— First, J. H. M*Nab. Second and Third, A. 
Grant, Kllbarchan. 

Gamb Bantam.— First and Medal, W. Mabon, Jedburgh. Second, J. 
Sharp. Johnstone. Third, R. M'Gregor. 

Bantams (Black).— First, A. Clelland, Crookitholm. Second and Third, 
J. C. Neilson, Airdrie. 

Bantams (Any kind).— First and Modal, W. Morris, Paisley. Seco&d| 
T. Knowles, Aberdeen. Third, W. Raeside, Irvine. 

PIGEONS. 

PowTBR8^-B2««.— First and Medal. R. Fulton, London. Second, W. 
Lightbody, Glasgow. Third, G. White, sen.. Paisley. Blo^fc.— First, J. 
Sharp, Johnstone. Second, R. Fulton. Third, G. White, sen., White,-^ 
First, R. Fulton. Second J. Sharp. Third, W. Neilson, Johnstone. Any 
other colour.— First, R. Fulton. Second, W. Lightbody. Third, G. 
White, jun. 

TuMBLEBB (Short-laced).— First, and Second, B. Fulton. Third, G. 
White, sen. 

TuMBLBBB (Common).— First and Second, J. Shazp. Third, J. Fielding, 
JEtochdale. 

CABBiSBfl (Any colour).— First and Second, B. Fulton. Third, G^ White, 
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FA3rrAn.8.~FlMt, J. Mnir, GlMgow. Second, W. R- P«k. Melrope. 
''^L^SIm^O. White, sea. Second. J. Sharp. Third. F. Waitt. 
^^S^^t. W. R. Park. Melroee. Second. J. Sharp. Third, J. and 

^^' oS£^D«™<J?BB..D.-First. J. Fielding. Second. O. White. 
Jon. Third, J.MuIr. CANARIES. . ^ „ ^ 

PAIBS TOR SttVBB CiTP.-Cttp, A. Kc^, Paielcy. Second, W. Hunter, 

T^O^L7^n^iJlia^:Hen.^ Second, 

^S.^^^Sr^S^st'^JMii^*^^^^ Third. 

H?^^ffi^^^^'- nVi-^^^ Calderwood. Beith. 

Second, R, Hunter, Oakley. Third, D.Brfl, Beith. 
PAinPBBALDFonMnDAt.— Medal, A.KeUy. o-w.««^ -n Tknn- 

FttBALD (YeUowr-Cocfc.-Flrat, J. Wilson, Gal8ton.S^^ I>wj 

can,Carron. TWrd. W. Hunter, KUbirme. ff«iu.-Hr8t,A. Kelly. Be 

^Frl!^L?%*Sm-'^tR.HSStfr: Second. A. CrawforJ Johnstone. 
TSdfw sS, pSley. JHren*.-Fir8t,tT. G. M'Lean, GUegow. Se- 
conSf G Haddow.'Kilwiniing. Third, J. Mathers, Glasgow. 

GoLDFiHCH MnuB. First and Sccoud, J. M- Laker. 

Oou>FiNCH.-Fir«t,G.,Haddow. 8««>«»d, J, Crawford. 

Home on Fobeiok.— First, H. C. Agnew. Second, M. Andrew, raisiey. 

Jm>QB8.—P<mUry: Messrs. W.Farauhar, Barrhead; R.E.C.Benton, 
Damlee; H. Todd, Paisley ; J. Hofturn. Stewarton; J. Stevenson, 
M.D., Ardrossan ; J. Redpath, Edinhnrgh ; J. Crawford, St. KoUox , 
and J. Hunter, Greenock. Far Figeoiu: Messrs. J. H. Frjme, Car. 
luke, and J. Paton, Stewarton. For Canary Birds, &e. : Messrs. W. 
Taylor, Glasgow, W. Orr, Beith; J.Wren, Pollokshaws ; A. Brown, 
StewartonTw. White, Renfrew ; M. WUson, Paisley ; D. Buchanan, 
Paisleyj and J. White, Paisley. 

BRISTOL AND CLIFTON POULTRY EXHIBITION. 

No poultry show could have been better conducted than the one 
lUst named, although it was the first meeting of the Socie^. A yery 
brief glance, howoTer, over the names, as published, of the Committee, 
twelve in number, proves that the whole of its members are known as 
being among the most noted of our poultry breeders and exhibitors, 
and, consequently, well aware of every requisite to insure success. 
All of them seemed most willing to aid by their own personal super- 
vision, and the result was, that a Show so attractive in its general 
arrangements is very rarely to be seen. Another most favourable 
feature connected with the Show cannot possibljr be jwissed by without 
favourable mention— viz., the extraordinary suitability of the Clifton 
Rifle Drill Hall to the purposes of a poultry show ; in fact, if built ex- 
pressly for that end alone, it could not be improved. The great extent 
of the building, and the perfect light throughout the whole was most 
gratifying, and although 789 pens were exhibited, double that number 
at any future Exhibition could, if requisite, be accommodated. 

As might bo expected, the chwses for Black Spanis/t were quite 
worthy of the fame which the neighbourhood has <o long enjoyed, as 
producing the best fowls of this variety in the kingdom, Messrs. Rod- 
oard, Jones, and Lane, taking the three prizes in the adult class in 
the order named, irith extraordinarily well-shown birds. In Spanish 
chickens no less than thirty pens competed, all good ; in fact, so 
excellent a competition was, perhaps, never before submitted to the 
decision of public arbitrators. The Judges themselves, in an addendum 
to the prize list, say "that Nos. 20, 23, 38, and 42 were the best four 
pens ever seen." They belonged respectively to Messrs. Parsley, 
Bone, Lane, and Jones, all residing in the locality. It was to Mr. 
Parsley's chickens that the silver cup for the best pen of Spanish was 
awarded. In Dorkings, Bristol Show stood well, Lady Holmesdale 
showing a pen of old ones, that, though so long well known, seem to 
stand out as vigorous and perfect as ever. It is a proof both of com- 
bined careful management and very strong natural constitution, when 
Dorkings of such extreme size and weight remain eligible for com- 
petition after so many exhibitions. The triumph of this extraordinary 
pen of birds was, perhaps, greater than even on any previous occasion, 
as ihey gained a triple honour ; being first in their own class ; taking 
the silver cup, value five guineas, for " the best pen of Dor]dngs,'\and, 
ae a still higher achievement, a cup for the " best pen of poultry in 
the whole Show," given regardless alike of breed or age. It is but 
justice to say. this largest cup was decidedly the best ever allotted 
to poultry, and though at first announced in the schedule as being 
oi only ten-guineas value, its real worth exceeded that amount by 
aereral ponn£. Lady Holmesdale seems to have reserved the strength 
of her poultry-yard for this express occasion, by also taking the 
eeoond prize for adults, likewise both first and second prizes for 
Dorking chickens. Mr. Lingwood took both first and second prizes 
for White Dorkings. In Buff Cochins the Show proved very good ; 
Mr. Fenton taking precedence in old birds, Colonel Wortley was 
second, and Mr. Cattell third* In chickens Mr. Chase was first, win- 
lung also the Buff Cochin cup, closely run by Mr. M^i>lebeck, who 
secured both the second and third positions. In White Cochins 
Kr. Chase obtained the first prizes in both classes, consequently 
the White Cochin cup also. This gentleman's birds were exhibited 



in exceUent condition. In Brahmas Mr. Boyle, of Dublin, was ^e 
snocessful one, the silver Brahma cup finding its future home m the 
Sister Me. In speaking of Game fowls the name of Mr. Uletchet, 
of Stoneclough, appears in unvarying repetition. As to the rivalry 
in these classes, however, it must not for a moment be supposed that 
the entries were few, for on the contrary they far exceeded in numbers 
the generaUty of shows, as evidenced by the fact that Class 18, for 
Black or Brown Reds, contained seventy-one entries. Never oouid 
Game fowls be shown in a condition more creditable to the exhibitor, 
and we may mention that it was this cup pen of Game fowls that ran 
so closely for the principal cup, tiiat the Judges were some con- 
siderable time in giving the preference. Sir St. ^f«>^g? .^P" f ,r7i,: 
prize single Black Red Game cock was a most excellent bird. All the 
Hamburgh classes were far better than of Ute, tiie cup pen bemga 
glorious trio of Golden-spangled, the property of Mr. Hyde, o« ^a^^^" 
under-Lyne. The Polish class was one of tiie very best m the Exhi- 
bition. Mr. KeUeway, of tiie Isle of Wight, gained tiie Bantam cup 
with an exquisitely beautiful pen of Duckwings ; it was, perhaps, tne 
most admiJed of any of tiie pens of fowhi in tiie Show. I* "J»f 
since any others so good were exhibited, altiiough evidently identiwil 
with tiie late winners at Brighton. The Black Bantams were parti- 
culariy good, and some extraordinarily good Booted Bantams were 

Ito'. Seamona, Sir St. George Gore, and Mr. Leech, as customary, 
took precedence for Ducks, Qecse, and Twrleys, in aU of which classes 
the Bristol Show was well filled. * *v r» ;*+^ 

The untiring attention shown by every member of the Committee 
to tiie welfare of the valuable coUection itself, as well as to tiie com- 
fort and convenience of every spectator, is wortiiy of %1 PP^^®' ^^,^® 
of Brindley's patent incubators was on tiie spot. It " Jj^f®^*^^ 
somewhat novel in tiie mode of applying the heat, but, unfortunately, 
at the time of our visit was not in lull operation. 

Sfakish {BUck).-Fir8tand Cup, J. R. Bgdbard, Aldwick C^W^^- 
ton. Second, E.Jones, CUfton. Third, H. Lane, Bristol, ^ijhly (^m 
mended, B. Jones; W. Roue, Bristol. Commended, R. Wright, H^- 
SSiyR;>ad,LondoA. Ckicfc«i.-First and C«P,D. Parsley, ^gsd^^^^ 
Bristol. Second, W. Roue. Tjiird.H. Lane. Very HigW^^ 
E. Jones. Highly Commended, 8. HeaUag. Borough Mills. Tewkesbu^, 
E. Jones; C. Bell, Kingadown ; T. BamfleJUl, Bristol ; g^^'^jj* *^to^ 
nant Penrhyn CaStle, Bangor ; H. L«ne ; W. Roue ; J. Davey, \^^J^^ 
Mms, T^irn^ Ta. HeaC cilne. WUts ; J. R. Rodbard. Commended, 
E. Jones ; Hon. Miss D. Pennant. .,.,,, „ 

DoRKWOS (Coloured).-Pirst and Second. Cup for Best Pen of goriongs, 
and Cupfor the Best Pen of any variety, Viscountess Holmwdale IJ^n 
Park, Staplehurst. Kent. Third, G. W. Cooper Andum, fhe^. 
Commended, C. Hmith, Dumford, Salisbury ; Mrs. Hargrea ve^ A^«gd 
HaU, Reading. Chicfctfiw.-First and Second, Viscountess Hohnesdale. 
Third, J. H. Wilson, St. Bees. . « vt « wo«^ 

Donraos (White). -First and Seccmd, H. Lj'^X • t g'an?8^' Com- 

STSd^-sst^n^^&od^gs^^^^^^^^^^ Z 

ne^ar-^''hSaT^^rnd%?^=^^^^^ 

SS?ha^m^r^;n?r"cten..5?^^^ 

BiSSfnglbim Second and Third. H. Mapplebeck, Woodfleld Mo^^^^^^^ 
Birmingham. Highly Commended, A. Fenton. Commended, Miss J. 
MmJrard, N;wton^8t. Loe. Bristol; Mrs W »• B^^J^' ^o^t HIU. 
CooHiH-CKiHA (Brown and Partridge). -First and C^P. A. Fenton. Se- 
conS; B. Tudman, Ash Grove, \Vhitchurch, Satop. TWr^./^ Stephens, 
Walsall. Commended, A. Fenton. C/twfecw.-Flrst fn* Third, J2. lua 
man! Second, J. R Rodbard. Highly Commended, A. Fenton. 

Ho^XS^«^Wff^^^^ 

J^i^t'SilL^n^i^ir^Yn.^^^^^^^ 

^Bt^'.2;^Si3S^FS?;t and cup. R. ^ Boyle, Brajr.W^^^^^^ 

lYc"; Licy House, new Hebden Bridge. Hishly Commended, Mrs. Har- 

^bIYhJcas (Licht).-First and Second, J. Pares, Postford, Gt^Wford. 
TwJd, E^ieSSTllympsto^^ Exet«. C7»<cfc.«.-First and Second. 

J. Pares. Third, F. Crook, Forest Hill. i«,«-i«v 

mSTay (Any vkriety).-Fir8t, J. C.^Cooper, Cooper's Hill, J^igerick. 
Pecond. Riv. X. G. Brooke, Ruyton XL To*-ns, Salop. Third, J. Hinton. 

""^C^HSJkXu^n^'Flrst, W. BUnkhoru Waterdale, near St^ ^^^^^^ 
cashire. Mecond, J. C. Cooper. Third, Col. Stuart WorUey. aigmy 
Commended, J. Walker, Haya Park, Knaresborough. 

Game (Black-breasted and other ^^8)--^"* *?*^?>^"^ wSeton' 
J. Fleteher, Stoneclough, near Manchester. ^ Third, W. J>jJ®' ^JJVgu. 
H™i.Mare Hiffhlv Commended, s. Dupe. Bvercrecch, near Bath, blr 
St?G. O^e,' B«t.T &opton Hall, Wirksworth. Derbyshire. Commended, 
Rev. F. Watson, Messing, Kelvedon, Essex. aAP„„d j 

Game (Duckwings and other Greys •»iBl»»«9)-Tj^* *S«i? SahW 
Fletcher. Third, H. M. Julian, White Priar-gate-bridge, ^U. Hi^ly 
CommSSded, W.' Bradley, Severn Navigation, Worcester ; W. W. Pyne. 
South Lancing. Sussex: S. Dupe. Commended, W. Dale. 

Game (Any otiier variety).-Flrst, J. Fleteher. Second, Sir St. G. Gore, 
Bart. Third, C. Bulpin, Riverside, Bridgwater. ^ .^ . u «:«„i^- 

HlifBtiiM8Golden.penclUed).-.Plrst,H.Beldon. Goitstock, B««]^, 
Yorkshire. Second anS Third, F. Pittis, J«n. Newport, I-^. Hi^ 
CoSiMided, J. E. Powers, Biggleswade; H. Pickles, jun., Earby.near 

***SSS;uBOHS (8Uver.pencD1ed).-Flrst, H. Mdon. Se^nd. H. Pickles, 
jun. Third, J. E. Powers. Highly Commended, H. Belden. 
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EjHBimeBB fOoMc]i-«|wnftl«d).->Flnt, and Cup for Bart P«b of Hftm- 
kBq^» of my variety, W. A. Hyde, Horst, Atbton-midBr-Imm. Be- 
MM, J. Bnouejs Taimton, near Ashton-nnder-Lyne. Third, I. Davies, 
Harbome, near Birmingham. Hichly Commended. Measrs. 8. & R. 
Aflhton, Mottram. near Uanehester; J. Boe. Hadlleld, Mancbeeter. 

Haxbubohb (Silver-Bpangled).— FltPt and Second, J. Fielding, New- 
dioreh. near Manchester. Third, H Beldon. 

HAMBinioHB (Black).— First, O. Lingard, Jan., Belly Oak, Birmingham. 
Beoond, T. Fletcher, Commissioner's OfBee, Great Malvern. Third, H. 



PoLMH (Anr variety).— nrst, H. Beldon. Second, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. 
Third, T. P. Edwards. Highly Commended, J. Hinton ; J. Percivall, Har- 
bome, Birmin^m ; H. Beldon ; G. C. Adkins, The Lightwoods, near 
Birmingham ; Sir .'^t. G. Gore, Bart. Commended, T. P. Edwards. 

Amy othkb Distikct Vakusty.— First. 8. A. Wylke, East Monselev, 



>d, l^de, I. , ,. 

J. C. Cooper; Mrs. S. Northcote, Upton'Pvne, near Exeter. 

Gaios Baktaxs (Black-breasted and other Reds;.— First and Second, 
H. Shnmaok. Sonthwell. Notts. Third, C. Harris, Maindee Purk, near 
Newport, Mon. Highly Commended, G. Griggs. OaUands, near Romford, 
Baeex ; Rev. A. K. Cornwall, Bencombe, Dnrsley : E. Joynson, Liscard, 
Cheshire ; R. Swift, Southwell, Notts ; Miss E A. Crawford, Famsfleld. 
Spnihwell ; Sir 8t. G. Gore, Bart. ; A. Fenton. Commended, S. Lang, jnn., 
BaiTow Gnmey, near Bristol. 

Game Baktams (Any other variety).— First, and Cnp for Best Pen of 
Bantams of any variety, J. W. Kelleway, Merston, I.W. Second, W. 8. 
Forrest. Eagle Cllii; Greenhithe, Kent. Third, Mrs. .«altmarsh, Chelms- 
ford. Highly Commended, Misses R and £. Todder, Little Carlton, near 
Newark, Notts. Commended, H. Dowsett, Pleshey, Chelmsford; ^ir St, 
G. Gore, Bart. * 

Bahtaxs (Gold and Silver Sebright).— First, M. Leno, Dnnstable. Pe- 
oend and Third, U Spary, Dunstable. Highly Commended, Messrs. 8. 
and R. Aahton ; M. Leno ; Rev. G. S. Cmwys, Tiverton, Devon. 

Bavvaxs (Black, olean-leffled).— First, E. Cambridge, Stoke's Croft 
Road. Bristol. Second and Thitd^ H. M. Maynard. Highly Commended, 
Mr& H. Freke, Hlghworth, Wilts ; E. Cambridge. 

Bahtaxb (White and any other variety) —First, G. Griggs. Second, 
J. R. Jessop, Beverley Road, Hnll. Third, L. Samuels. Highly Com- 
mended, W. Osmond, Dorchester. 

Ducks (White Aylesbory),— First, Mrs. M. Seamons, HartweD, Ayles- 
bury, Bocks. Second, H. Jones, Dinton, Aylesbury. Highly Commended, 
J^Logan, Maindee House, near Newport, Mon. ; 8. Lang, jun. ; MA. M. 
Seamons. I 

Duoxs (Ronen).— First, E. Leech, Rochdale. Second, C. A. Nichols, I 
Tatton, near Bristol. Highly Commended. W. Peach, Toekington, 
Gloncestershire ; G. M. Hnlbert, Perott Brook, Cirencester ; J. R. Rodbard. 

Ducks (Any other vaifety).— First, Mr Ht G. Gore, Bart. Second, A. 
Fenton. Highly Commended, T. C. Harrison, Beverley Road, Hull ; L. 
Samaels ; G. W. Harrison, Spalding. 

OnsB (Any variety).— First, Mrs. M. feamons. Second, A. Sperrin, 
Bitton. Highly Commended, Mrs. Laver, Hewish, near Ooogresbnry, 
Bristol ; Mrs. Matthews, Aredunnock, near Usk, Mon. : A. Sperrin ; J. C. 
Cooper. 

TuKxzTS (Any variety*. — First, E. liceoh. Feoond, S. Lan^, jun. 
Highly Commended, B Sherralt, Tayntcn, near Gloucester ; J. Logan. 
Commended, C. Edwards, Wrington, Somerset ; J. C. Cooper. 

SINGLE COCKS. 

Bpabxsh (Black).— First and Cup, T. J. Perry, Bristol. Second, W. 
Eone. Very Highly Commended, T. CUfT, Hanley, StalTordshire. Highly 
Commended, E. Jones; R. Wright ; H. Lane. Commended, T. Bamfleld. 

DoBKiKO (Any variety).— First, H. Beldon. Second, J. C. Cooper. 
Highly Commended, 8 Ohley, Cheltenham ; Hon. Miss D. Pennant ; J. 
Fox, St. Bees, Cumberland ; L. Patton, Taunton ; F. Porlett, Great Bad- 
dow, Chelmsford; B. Johnson. Langlcy Bnrrell, near Chippenham. 
Commended, Rev. E. Cadogan, Walton Farsonage, Warwick. 

Coohdi-Chiha (BnlTand Clzmamon).— First, Col. Stuart Wortley. Se- 
cond, H. Mapplebeck. Highly Commended, H. Mapplebeck. Com- 
mended, Hon. Miss D. Pennant. 

CocHiN-CHnfA (Any other variety).— ilrst, Messrs. Keal A Phillips, 
Westbury-on-Trym. Second, A. Fenton. 

Gaxx (Black-breasted and other Reds).— First, Sir St. G. Gore. Bart 
second, J. Fletcher. Highly Commended, T. Dyson, Halifax. Com- 
mended, H. Thompson, Hilmorton, Calne, Wilts ; Rev. G. S. Cruwys. 

Oamk (Any other variety).— First and Second, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. 

Hambubohs (Spangled).— First, W. Barrstow, Femcliir, Bingley, York- 
shire. Second, L Davies. 

Hahbubohs (Pencilled).— First, H. Beldon. Second, H. Pickles, Jun. 

Bbahka Pootba (Any variety).— First, R. W. Boyle. Second, E .Joyn- 
son. Highly Commended, L. Wright. Commended, C. S. Lambert, Kings- 
wood, Bristol. 

Gabs Bantams (Any variety).— First, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Second, 
A. Fenton. Highly Commended, Sir St G Gore, Bart. ; A. Fenton. 

Babtaxs (Anv other variety).— First, J. W. Morris, Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire. Second, S. Lang, jun., Barrow Gumey, near Bristol. Highly 
Commended, Rev. F. Tearle, Gazeley Vicarage, Newmarket Com- 
mended, M. Leno. 

Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Sparkbrook, BirminghAm, and Mr. John 
BovgUs, of Clumber Park, Notts, officiated as Jndgea. 



WENTWORTH POULTRY EXHIBITION. 
Tbis Exhibition was held on Satnrdav, the 29th, and Monday, the 
Slat of Beoember, and it would be an injustice were we not to accord 
onr highest praise to the management of the Committee. Every efiEbrt 
vaa made to insure snecees, and this end was duly achieved by the col- 
Ifletion of a show of poulti^that would have done eredit to any eonnAy 
of the kingdom. The Ridmg School, in which the Show was held, is a 
building tJbat is most peeoJiarly well adapted to the purposes of a 
poultry show ; in faet, not thus less eHgihlethan for the naes for which 



it was origintfUy intandsd—as a Bidij^; School. The onlydrawhaik 
to the whde prooeedixigs was the circumstance that the C fw mnittwg , 
having a long time ago engaged the pens of Messrs. Turner, of Shei ffi s M » 
were febrough a delay in transit from the Limerick Show, comvaUed to 
adopt the most speedy measures to have everything ready for their 
own meeting, and fortunately having a large number of pens remain- 
ing from former meetings, they at once raised about the half of tha 
number of the pens wanted from resources directly at command . Aa 
Masborongh is so near to Sheffield, we wonld suggest to the Meem. 
Turner the propriety of having at instant disposal a number of extra 
pens on hand, to meet every emergency for the fntnre, as any want 
of fulfilment of engagement is a matter of the most serious im- 
port to poultry committees, thus thrown out of gear in arrangenMiiia 
over which they cannot possibly have any command. As the inooma 
per annum by per-centage on outlay from letting these pens is so 
favourable to the Messrs. Turner, we do not for a moment doubt this 
friendly hint on future management will be duly attended to, mora 
particularly as the pens when Uiey arrived wen placed in the ba^* 
ground unused, and at that hour unwanted. 

The Dorkings constituted a collection of unusual excellence, al- 
though we ragretted to see many otherwise most excellent pens 
with the spurs fixed outside the legs in one or two of the inmatea, a 
very fatal defect. The Dorkings, as a whole, were a most favoarabl» 
feature, but numbers of the chickens were thrown out by the radical 
malformation just alluded to. Breeders of Dorkings cannot be ioo 
careful on this point. The Cochitia were most creditable, as were also 
the Brahmas It appears that although the last pens put n^ at Wsni- 
worth were of these classes, they stood the additional tnal without 
any difficulty. The Oatne generally were of high repute, and tha Hon. 
W. C. Fitzwilliam's Brown Red Game cock seemed alike capable of 
testing his individual superiority in the exhibition or the cock-pit A 
bird in more unexceptionable condition has been rarely exhibiied. 
The Spaniaft classes were, undoubtedly, very good, although we saw, 
with regret, many specimens that from being the first-rates of their 
day, were, by age and over-axhibition, roidered only fit to be put aside 
as castaways. The Hamburgha were, as expected, generally good ; and 
the Poianas so good a class that every pen, though unsncoessM in 
prizetaking, was highly commended. In truth, it was the best Polaad 
daas seen anywhere lor years poat. Although the GamA BmUams 
wanted condition most sadly, the dasa for the " extra variety of 
Bantams," proved one of the gams of the Show ; capital Oochin 
Bantams, Japanese Bantams (both Mottled and White) of extra- 
ordinarily good quality. Booted Bantams, and Golden and Silver- 
laced Sebrights, being entered here abundantly. 

In Ducks, though somewhat unnsnally, Aylesbury and Rouens com- 
peted in the same class. Aylesburys had, undoubtedly, the advantage, 
and were shown in a condition that could hardly have been oomplainied 
of, even by the most critical exhibitor. 

The French Fowls were shown in lai^ numbers, and, perhaps, 
never were two pens of La Flcche fowls exhibited so evenly matched 
for prizetaking. Both were the property of the Hon. W. H. Fitzwilliam, 
and the slightest alteration in condition mast always tell favoaiably 
with them as to their position in the prize list. 

Wentworth Woodhouse Park, a favourite resort in the locality, waa 
not neglected at this meeting; the attendance was good, and tha 
weaUier most favourable ; nor can we omit to mention that the great 
care bestowed on tibe poultrymerits onr highest praise. The enoxtt^ 
also, of Mr. H. Potter, the Hon. Sec. of the Show, realised all it so 
well deserved — unanimous approbation. 

DoBKiKos.— First, Hon. W. H. W. Fitzwilliam. Wentworth Woodhoosa. 
Recond, W. Harvey, Bank Street, (>heflBeld. Hk^y Commended, G. W. 
Chambers, Clough House, Rotherham ; Hon. £. D. Pennant, Penrhyn 
Castle. Commended, Hon. F. C. H. Hawke, Wormersley Park, Pontefract; 
LadyC. W. FitzwiUiam, Harrowden House, Wellingborough. Ckiekens. 
-First, M. Brooksbank, Manchester. Second, Rev. G. O. Stenning, £aat 
Grinstaad. Highly Commended, J. White, Warlaby, Northallerton. 

CocHins. — First, R. White, Broomhall Park, Sheffield. .Second, W. 
Fenton, Crimble Hall, Rochdale. Highly Commended, W. Fenton ; W. 
Dawson, Hopton Mirfield ; W. Harvey. Commended, Hon. £. D. Pennant ; 
W. Wood, Sheffield. Chieketu.—Fintt W. Fenton. Second, R. White. 
Highly Commended. W. Fenton. 

Bkahiias.- First R. W. Boyle, Galtrim House, Bray, Co. Wicklow. Se- 
cond, W. Harvey. Highly Commended, W. Whiteley, Bast Bank, Sheffield ; 
F. Powell, Knaresborongh ; J. K. Fowler, Prebendal Farm, Aylesbary. 
Commended, E. Sheerman, Springfield, Chelmsford. Chickens^— WaKi, 
R. W. Boyle. Second, J. K. Fowler. Highly Commended, G. W. Chambers ; 
F. PoweUj J F. Kewton, Kirby-in-Cleveland ; M. Brooksbank. Com- 
mended, Hon. F. C. H. Hawke ; Mrs. Newman, Worsbro', Bamsley. 

Game (Reds).— First, Earl Fitzwilliam, Wentworth Woodhouse. 8a> 
cond, W. J. Cope, Bamsley. Highly Commended, R. Butcher, Cresswell, 
Chesterfield; J. B. Hepworth, Hatfield, Doncaster; C. Cbaloner, Stesiky, 
WhiteweU, Chesterfield. Chiekem.—Fint^ C. Chaloner. Second, F. Sales, 
Market Place, Crowle. Highly Commended, W. Cox, Braihdord Hall, 
Derby. Commended, E. Aykroyd, Girlington Road, Bradford. 

Gaxx (Any other variety).— First H. iinowden. Great ELorton, Bradford, 
(Dnckwiag). beoond, W. J. Cope (Duekwing). Highly Commended, R. 
Butcher (Piles). CMeketu^Fint, J. Cope (Duokwiag). Seoemd, ltev« O. 
C. Stenning (Dnckwing). Commended, C. Chaloner. 

Spanish.- First, Messrs. Burch & Boulter, Sheffield. Second, J. B. 
Hartley, Roe Acre House, Heywood, Manchester. Hi^dtW Commended, 
W. Harvey ; J. Thresh, Bradford. Commended, Rev. W. 3. Mellor, Cohrfok 
Reetory, Nottingham. CAtefceiww^FSrsi, Hon. E. D. Pennant flaaond* 
Messrs. Bnrefa i Baoltez. Hi^y Coaamended, J. Thresh. 

Hamsuboss (8ilver-pencilled)^-First W. Harvey. Beoond, L J* Haivt* 
son, Bmyleton Pazk, Oxenholm. Highly Commanded, T. J. SaUatank , 
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Okolttsfofrd ; B. HMton, Bin^y, TorkshlM ; I. J. Hwiifloiu Conu&anded, 
W. Cox. 

WLuammmn (Ctolden-paidnfld).— Fink, T. Giookas, Owlezton. Saeond, 
W. Harvey. Commanded, J. Crookea. 

BjxBtmaHA (SIlTar-mmalad).— Fint, W. Hacvey. Baoond, J. Crookas. 
Commattdad, Hon. W. C. W. FltswiUiam. 

Hakbusohs (Ooldan-Bpangled).— First, O. Haigh, Holmflrth. Baoond, 
fT. Harvey. Highly Commended, J. Boa, Hadflald, BCanchastar. 

FoLAiiiML— lint, H. Chailaswwth, Brooks' Bar, Mancheater. Seeond, 
Hn. Pn>eter,HQtt Street, Hun. Highly Commended, W. Bflveaier, Ji^ring- 
fpood Hoose, Sheillakl ; J. Lonideyt Peniatona ; Mn. Proctor ; W. Harvey. 

Airr oncBB VAaxam vox Pbcvioubly BbDnsomD.— First, Hon. W. H. 
W, FltKwilliam (La Fldaha). Second, Hon.W. C. YT. FitzwilUam, WanV 
worth Woodhonae (La Fldohe). Highly Commended, Lady M. Thompaon, 
Sheriir Hntton Park, York (Crdve Ccetir); H. SaviUe, Bnfferd Abbey, 
Ollerton (Black Hambugha) ; J. Elgar, Oamanthorpe, Newark (Hondan). 
_OAMm BAjnAMB^-Vixfi, K. Charleaworth. Second, Bev. W. J. Mallor. 
ly Commended, J. Parkin, Clay Croas; W. Parker, Clay Croaa; J. 
9, Tttfken, Cheaterilald ; B. Bentley, Finningley Park, Bawtry ; W. 
Fanton. 

Bahtau (Amy other variety).— Pint, W. Harvey. Second, S. S. Hoaiop, 
Iiong Satton, Lineolnshlra. Extra Second, R. Bentley. Highly Com- 
mended, Meaara. B. ft B. Aahton, Mottram ; W. Parker ; Lady C. W. Fits- 
s ; W. J. Cope ; H. SaviUe. Commended, Mrs. Sal t ma r ah , Chalma- 

(Ayleabmy er Ronen).— First, Hon. W. H. W. Fitsvilliam (Aylaa- 

Seoond, Eton. F C. U. Hawke (Rouen). Highly Commanded, 

s. Bnrton ft Traviss, Thnrgoland Bank, Shaffleld ; F. G. Godwin 

' - "'■ ' Vyleabnry) ; J. K. Fowler (Ayles- 

i (Ayleabory) ; F. Powell (Rouen) ; 
rw. ji^AMUiuwAu ^Avwou/, WW. vuHAD, il^autworth (AylesbuTy). 
fltaBBXKaCLaaa (Any variety).— First, Hon. W. H. W. FltswiUiam (Cr^ve 
OoBfon). Second, J. Thomily, Hadfleld, Manchester (Cochins). Highly 
CaaaBModed, H. SaviUe (White CaU) ; W. Dransflald (Dorkings) ; Hon. 
W. C. W. ntawiUiam (SHvar-spangled EUunbnrghs). 

8WEEP8TAEB8 FOR SINGLE COCKS. 

OAm.— Fbat, C. Chalooer. Second, G. Woatanholma, Exchange Street, 

BhaAeld. Hirady Commended, C. Tnmar, Caiiisle Street, Sheflleld. 

Commended, w. J. Cope. Cbefc«rel.— First, w, J. Cope. Second, F. Salaa. 

Gaamnnded, O. Woatenholma. 

OaXE BAiiTiJi.->-Fir8t, F. S. Boy, NendMni, Kelao. Seeaad, R. Charlea- 
worth. Commended, R. Swift^SouthwalL Notta. 

Gamb (Undnbbed).— Prize, W. Cox. Commended, C. E. Rhodes, Car 
Hooae, Rothefham ; G. Chaloner. 

The Arbitrator waa Edward Hewitt, Esq., of Eden Cottage, Spark- 
brook, Birmingham 




<lU>aen) t Hon. W. H. W. Fttswittlam (Ayh 
I»niy4. Commended, Lady X. Thompaon (A: 
W. JDransfield (Rouen); W. darke, Wentwo 



LANGHOLM POULTRY SHOW. 

Tkb Exhibition of the Eskdale Society took place on the 1st and 
Snd inat., and the foUowing prizes were awarded : — 

Gakk (Any colour).-— First, J. H. WOson, St. Bees. Seeond, J. Brough, 
CatMsle. Tnird, A. Thomaan, Carlisle, fflghly Commended, J. Brough; 
^.Hardie. 

Gakb (Black or Brown-breasted Beds).— First, A. Thomson, Harraby 
Green. Second, G. Bell, Wigton. CfctclEciu.— First, G. Dobson, Longtown, 



^lan (Puehwings or Pilea),— First, A. Thomson. Second, J. Brough. 
47Mdfc«iu.— Seoond, J. Brongh (Lemon PUe). 

SPANiSH^—First, J. Huesh, Bradford. Second, W. Paterson, Langholm. 
€M«AmM.— First, W. Paterson. Second, J. Hardie. Highly Commended, 
W. Patenon ; J. Stsoag^ Carliale. Commended, A. BaUanftyne, New Lang- 



DonxDio (Silver).- First, J. Hardie. Seeond and Highly Commended, 
"Y. L. Jackson, Bush. Cftiefcaiu.- First and Second, J. Hardie. Highly 
Oasmended, J. H. Wllaen. 

DowDDioa (Dark).— Firat, Miaa Malcolm, MUnhoIm. Second, J. Hardie. 
Bli^hly Commended, T. L. Jackson. CKtcfc^M.— First, R. Reed, Moat. 
Seeond, J. Hardie. Hi^y Commended, D. Gellatly, Meigle. 

HAKBvnOHa ((}olden-apanglad).— First, A. HateUe, Selkirk. Second, S. 
Byslopi, Langholm. Chiekent^—Vfxst, w. Blaekstock, Conlecommon. 
Itoco n d, J. Long, Longtown. Highly Commended. J. H. Wilson. 

HiXBunoHS (Golden-peneffled).— First, W. Bowe, Carlisle. Second, R. 
Bnrrew. Chi«lwiu^-First and Seeond, R. Burrow. Hl^y Coaunended, 
■J.Hatdia. 

HAMnunaea (SUvar-spangled).— Prise, W. Bowe. CM«J(eiM.— First and 
Second, J. Hargraves, Carlisle. Highly Commended, W. Davey, Lang- 
Ikdm. Commended. G. Macmilan, Jedburgh. 

Hambuborb (SUver-penoilled).— :f hft.T. Harrison, Singleton Park. 
BeeoBd, J. Mnagrave, Longtown. Chieken$,—Finij J. Mnsgrave. Second, 
H. Gieenwood, Bradford. 

Cocim-CHZiris.— First, Mrs. W Ford, Harden Green (White). Second, 
Meaan. Bowman ft Feanm, Whitehaven. Highly Commended, J. Hardie 
CBnff). Cammended, W. R. Park, Abbotta Meadow. 

Beasma Pootba.— First, Messrs. Bowman ft Feanm. Second, Mlsa M. 
^aidine, AUrfe HiU. 

Airr o«Hn D iFjrnnBH T Bbsxd.— Second, W. R. Park (Or^e CoBur). 
SBUhly GoBpnended, R. Plenderieith, I«ongtowB. 

Qamm Babtaxs (Black or Brown -breasted Reds.)— First, J. Hervey, 
•Jedimii^- Second, A. Thomson. Third, H. Nicholson, Whitehaven. 

Gam Bahtjuis (Duekwing or PUesi.— First, W. Easton, Jedburgh 
<E>«akwin8a). Second, D. Little, Broomhobn. Third, J. Lumt, Jedbor^. 

AvT OXHBB Yabxbtt ot FjlBct Babtaxs.— Flrst, J. A. Robinson, Sun- 
•detland. Second, T. Little, Netherby Gardens. Third, R. Barrow. 
BB^y Commended, J. Wallas, High Moor, Wigton. 

Tons-n.— First, J. Hardie. Second, Mrs. Jackson, Buih, Langholm. 
BQUi^CommeBded, R. Reed: T. L. Jackaon. CommeBdad, Miaa Maz- 
wau, Harlewhia Po«lto<— First, T. L. Jackson. Baoond, J. Hardie. 
TflHry HI|^ Connnended, Miss Malcolm, MBnholm, Lani^lm. Highly 

t and Second, J. Hardla. Highly Commended, — DfahMB, 



DocBSfAvlesbury).— First, T. Paterson, Jmi.,Meht)se. I 
Kelso. Hidily Commended, W. Macadam, Pxionlynn ; J. -^ 

Ducks (Rouen).— First and Second, J. Hardie. Highly Commended, 
A. Warwick, Woodhead. 

Ducks (Any other variety).— First, J. R. Jessop, Beverley Road, HidL 
Second, Miss BeU, Billholm. Highly Commended, T. J. Harrison ; J. R. 
Paterson. 

COTTAGERS' CLASS. 

Axrr Bbxbd.— First, W. Vrquhart, jun. (Dorkings^. Second, A. BaUan- 
tyne (Spaniah). Third, J. Laidlaw (Spanish). Highly Commanded, W. 
Bole (Hamburgh) : A. Rea (Dorkings); J. Corrie (Game). 

Am: Bbbxd.— Fint^ R. Latimer, Forgebraehead. Second, Miaa C. 
Graham, BUsspath. Third, Mrs, Armstrong, Eirkton. Highly Commended, 
O. Beattie, Bush Cottage : Mrs. Harvey, SorUe Cottage. Commended, 
W. Gordon Milnholm ; T. Irving. 

Sbxxxno CLAaa^— FM, R. Burrows. Seeond, J. Brough. Highly Con-* 
mended, A. Thomaon ; G. Mackie, Pnrdoms Crook ; T. L. Jackson. 

SnroLB Cook.— EOgUy Commended, R. BeU (WUd Drake). Commanded, 
J. Laidlaw (Brahma Poofcra) ; S. Hyslop (Hamburgh) ; T. L. Jaokson 
(Lidian Drake). 

PIGEONS. 

Cboppkbs. — First, J. A. Robinson. Seeond, W. Cheyne, Selkirk, 
Highly Commended, A. Thomson ; J. Campbell, Langholm DiatiUery. 

Jacx>bxbs.— First, R. Thomson, KendaL Second, T. C. Taylor, Middlaa^ 
boroogh. 

Famsai&s.— First, W. R. Pa^ Second, T. C. Taylor. 

CABBiBBa —First, A. Thomson. Second, T. C. Taylor. 

Babes.— First, R. Thompson. Second, J. A. Robinson. Highly Com- 
mended, A. Thomson. 

NuKB.— Fint, R. Paterson, Melrose* Second, R. Inring, Laagholna. 
* ly Conmiended, A. Thomaon ; T. Pataraon, Jun. 
-. . t. T|jo„^j^ Seoond, W. R. Park. HigUy Oom^ 



AVT OTHBB YaBZBTT.- 



M^M «,x<»» T««u.xx.— First, A. Thomson. Second, W. R. Park. Hi^blj 
Commended. A. Thomaon ; J. CampbeU. Commended, F. Waltt, Bir- 
BsiBgham; T Tajdor. 

SBixnro Cioaa.— First, W. R. Park (Fantails). Second, J. CampbeU. 
Highly Commended, B. Pataraon (TurWta). 



CANARIES. 

Scotch Fahct (TeUow Don) —Cocfc.— First, H. M'Dougal, Edinburgh. 
Seoond, B. BaUantyne. H«n.— First, H. M*Dougal. Seoond, W. TinUne, 
(Hlaahlela. _ 

SoovoH Faxot (Buff Dony^Ooek.— Ffrst, H. M'DouoaL O aw md , J. B. 
Thomaon. Hen.— First, H. M'Dougal. Second, B. BaOantyiia. 

BBi.aiAB (Yalh>w).—a>d[r.— First, B. Carl^ CaxUale. Seoond, W. Tin- 
line. Hm.— Second. H. Carlyle. 

Bbloiah (Buff).— Co«fc.— First, H. Carlyle. Second, A. Beattie. flan.— 
First, W. Tinllne. Second, W. Macadam, Priorslynn. 

Ybuow Fuoxbd FABOTv—a>ofe.— First, J. Clegfaom, G a laaW ai a . Sa- 
cond, T. Darting, Hawick. Men — Heeond, J. OalgUesh. 

Buvv Flbokbd FABCT.—CbcA.— First, R. Paterson. Second, J. Hopat 
flea.— First, W. TinUne. Second, W. Bahner, Hawick. 
GOLDFINCH MULES. 

TXLLOW Fi.BCKBD.—Co0Jr.— Prize, R. Graham, Rowanbum. 

Burr Flbckbd.— Coeifc.— Flnt, J. C. WUson, Langholm. Second, R. 
(Jraham. 

Ybiaow CoMMoir.—roelr.— Prise, R. Graham. Hi^n.— Second^ Graham. 

Burr CoMMOK.—Co«k.— Seoond. R. Graham. Hen.— First, W. Balmar, 
Hawick. Second, W. Morrison, Langholm. 

Ybixow Flbokbd CoMMOB.— CoeA.— Fint, W. Hotson, Milnholm Se- 
cond, W. Morrison, ifen.— Fint and Second, W. Hotson. 

BurrFLBCKBD CoMMOX.—CocJk.— Second, W. Clark, Langholm. Hem. 
—Second, J. Hope. , ^ ^ . 

Q0LoriB0K.—C4cJk— First, R. Graham. Second, W. Hotson. 



ALSTON POULTRY SHOW. 

This ExhiUtSon was held on the 22nd of December, 1866, in the TovB 
HaU, where some capital nena of birds were exhibited, espeoiaUy in th» 
Qamej Spaniih, and Hamburgh dastea. 

Gamb (Black-breasted and other Reds).-Phf8t, J. Haldon, jon., AM»b. 
Second, J. Stephenson, Neni;^ead. Cktelww.— First, Walton A Gray, 
Annatwalls. Second, J. Haldon, Jmi. 

Gamb (Anr other ▼ariety).— Fhrst, G. Wilson, Ktakoswal^ ^^?^ 
MiUican * Brown, Nenthead. CMcken*.- Firat, G. Wihion. Second, B. 
Armstrong, Randal, Holme. _ ^ ^ ^ », « w. j. 

DoBKiROS.— First, W. Walton, Cocklake. Second, T. Bowes, Klrk- 
oswald. Cfci«fc«n».— Prise, G.Graham, GarrigilL , , „ _ __. 

8PAH1SK.— First, T. Storey, Alston. Second, J. JopUng, Leadgate. 
Cfc<cfce«.-First, W. Arthur Haltwhistle. 8««<»«.T. Storey. 

Hambubohs (Gold-pencilled or •Pangl^dVT^'"*'™!:* S**?*^?!!! 
GoatleyHill. Seoond, T.Greenop,Renwick. Cktekene.— First, Walton an« 
Rutheriord, Green Ends. Second, J. I>n^d«n» Alston. « .,._^_. 

Hambubohs (SilTcr-pcncilled or spangled .—First, Walton ft Kuweriuril. 
Second, Miss Friend, Harbut Lodge. Ckfekeiw.— First, J. Stephenson, 
Nenthead. Second, Walton & Rutheriord. 

Coohih-Chiba.- First and Second, J. Dryden. 

Pou8H.—Fir8t, Walton A Rutherford. Second, Millican ft Brown. 

Babtamb.— First, F. Clementson, Alston. Second, T. Bowes. 

AwY OTRBB Pubs Bbbbb.- Ffrst, J . Dryden (Brahma Pootra). Secoad, 

^*DUOT *(^2KSry).-First W. Lowrr, Featherstone Station. Second, 
J. ft J. Eindred, Bailee. Duckling.— Fitat and Seoond, Miss Friend. 

Duck (Rouen).— First, J. Thompson, Bun Inn, H«J*^*«S®'»i.??SIli' 
I. Walton, Brownslde House. DucfcMiio.-Fiist, G. Rutherford, l^thead. 

ExTBA 8loCK.—Goo##.— First, J. Thompson. 8eoond, I. Walton^ 
Foiois.— First and Seoond, J. Dryden. Uobdito.— First, Master H. Jamaa, 
GlaighyllHall. 



Cababt (Bel^Um) — PrisajJ. WBlcan, Alston. 
Cababt (Tefiow and' Bun).— First, J. 



and Brown. 



Stephenson. Second, 
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Cakabt rTeUow and Bnff marked).— First, B. Walton, Kenthaad. Sa oand , 

GoLDnxoH Muxji.— Prize, HilUcan A Brown. 
Mr. Trotter, of Soath Acomb, was Jadge of poultry, and Mr. Tbonuui 
Bichardaon, of Kirkoswald, made the swards for Canaries. 



DUMFRIES AND MAXWELLTOWN 
ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 

Thb eighth annnal Exhibition of Ponltrj, Pigeons, Canaries, &c., 
of this Society, was held in the Hall of the Mechanics' Institute, on 
December Slst and January Ist and 2nd. The Tarions birds, &c., 
were placed on the forenoon of the Slst nit., but as some pens did not 
arrire by railway till nearly one o'clock, the Judges could not com- 
mence their labours till after that hour. A very creat improvement 
on previous shows was that pens were provided for all the poultry, 
except in the Bantam classes. 

The Show was decidedly the best that has taken place since the 
Society was instituted. The show of poultry was much larger than 
last Tear; total entries 385. 

Of Game fowls there was a splendid show of Black Reds and other 
Beds. There was a smaller show of Duokwings and other Greys, but 
the daaa in both departments was very good. There was a smaller 
show of Spanish than. last year. The first prize in the adult class went 
to a very superior pen. The i[>oribn(7« were numerously represented. 
Miss M. A. Johnstone, Terregles Gardens, gained the first prize with 
a very choice pen, which received the first prize last year as young 
birds. They have never been equalled at any preceding show. The 
IfamburghSf both Golden and Silver varieties, mustered in great force ; 
and there wore many very beautiful pens. Of BraJima Pootras there 
was an excellent show. 

The Ducks were more numerous than last year, and the whole of 
the pens were very good. Only two pens of ueese were shown ; the 
prize birds were pure white, and were of large size and handsome shape 
— ^they were universally admired. The other pair was grey ; they 
were larger than the white, and were very fine specimens. The 
Turkeys were scarcely equal to those of some former snows. Bantams 
were not so numerous as last year. 

Pigeons were also fewer in number than last year, but there were 
some beautiful Doves exhibited. 

The arrangements reflected great credit on the ind^atigable 
Secretary, Mr. John Maxwell, and the members of the Committee. 

Oahe (Black Reds and other Reds and Blues). -^Fint and Second, W. 
D. Dickson, Carron Croft. Highly Commended, T. Taylor, Ricoarton, 
Kilmarnock. CAtVIrcn*.— First and Medal, J. Carr, liODgto^Ti. Second, 
W. D. Dickson. Highly Commended, W. Bowie. Commended, R. Kerr. 

DucKWiKOS AKi> OTHEB Gbeys. — First, J. Davidson, Citadel Row, 
Carlisle. Second, C. Graham, Dumfries. Highly Commended, J. Bif 
Gateslde-of -Trench. ChfcAr^^u.^Firot. J. Tlardiuf^.MaxwoUtown. Tl 
T. Hill, Collin. Highly Commended, M. Wells, Collin. 

SPAmsH (Black).!— First, Miss Biggar, Braes House, Ecclefechan. Se- 
cond, J. ThomsoD. Cocklicks, Annan. CAicfccTU.— First and Medal, Miss 
Biggar. Second, R J. Linton, Kirkmnhoo. 

DoRXiNos.— l-irst and Medal, Miss M. A. Johnstone, Terregles Gardens. 
Second, W. F. H. Arundell, Barjarg Tower. Highly Commended, J. Pool, 
Croftheads, Annan ; J. M^Kenzic, BamhlU. Chickrn* —First, Miss M, 
Holm, Hillhead. Second, W. F. H. Arundell. Highly Commended, Mrs. 
Corrie, Heithat Hill, Lockerbie ; Miss A. J. Douglas, Lockerbie Honsa 
Commended, Miss M. A. Johnstone. 

Cochin-Chika (Any colour).— First, Miss Biggar. Pecond, W. Cowan, 
Clarancefleld. Highly Commended, A. Reid, Kewtouroid. Chiekewt. — 
First, Lady J. J. Douglas, Lokerbie House. Second, Miss Biggar. Highly 
Commended, Mrs. Mackie, Emespie. 

Haubusoh fGoldcn-spanffled)— First ond Medal, Mrs. Corrie. Second, 
T. Musgrove, Longtown. Highly Commended, J. Richardson, Lockerbie ; 

A. M*Lean, Ruthwell. Chickens.— Fini, Miss Biggar. Second, H. Currle, 
ArdroBsan. Uiffhly Commended, Mrs. I'orrie; R. Kerr. 

Hamburgh ' Golden-pencilled ).— First, R Burrow, Longtown. Second, 
J. Ramsay, Camsalloch. Commended, J. Mallinson, Dalbeattie. Chiekemi, 
—First, W. Bowie, Carlisle, second, T. Musgrove. Highly Commended, 
W. WaUace, Kirkmahoe. Commended, T. Johnstone, waterside. 

Hahbcroh (Silvor-Rpangled..— First, J. Hunter, Gatelawbridge. Second, 
J. Hutchison, Townheod, Mouswald. Cemmended, R. Chrystie, Dumfries. 
Chicken*.— First and Medal, A. M'Lachlan, Thomhill. Second, Mrs. 
Deans, Drumlanrig Castle. Highly Commended, Mise Ross, Springfield, 
Appleglrth. Commended, R. Kerr. 

Hambdrgh (Silver-pencilled).- First, J. Musgrove. Second, J. Thomson, 
Nethermill, Kirkmichaol. ChiekeM.— First, K. Wilson, Croys. Second, 

B. Hannay, Tarff Bridge. Commended, J. Musgrove. 

Beahma Pootras.— First, Mrs. Waugh, Castlehill, Lochmaben. Se- 
cond, Mrs. Greig, Kirkpatrick, Durham. Chickens.— Firvt, Mrs. Gordon, 
Culvennan. Second, W. W. Anderson, Chapel MofTat. Highly Com- 
mended, Mrs. Gordon. 

Aky other Vabijett.— First and Second, Mrs. Gordon (Houdan, Crdve 
CoBur). 

Sbllino CX.A88.— First, Miss Biggar (Black Spanish). Second, T. Max- 
well, Allanton Mill (DorkinRs). 

Bastakb (Golden .and SUver-laced).— First, Miss Johnstone. Second, 
W. W. Anderson. 

Bamtajks (filaok).— First and Medal, R. Murray, MazweUtown. Second 
B. Watts, Craiffs. 

Bantams (White).— First, W. Teennn, Lochside. Second, J. Maxwell, 
Allanton Mill Commended, H. Robinson, RIccarton, Kilmarnock. 

Gamb Bantakb -Black Reds and other Reds .— tirst, C. Harper, Thom- 
hiU. Second, T. MaxwelL Commended, R Coltart, Dumfrlea. 

Gams (Dnokwinga and other Qreysj^Flnt, T. Maxwell. Second, B. 
Hope, Dumfries. 



Airr oTHtB Yabibtt.— Flnt, J. Palmer, MazweUtown. Second, A, 
Anderson, Bvedale. 

DncKB (AylesbQry).~Fir8t, Hiai A. J. DongUg. Second, T. Johnstone, 
Waterside. Commended, Mrs. Gordon. 

Ducks (Rouen).— FirstJMra. Thomson. Second, J. Boyd, Sonthwick. 

Gkksx (Any variety).— First, J. Brown, Inglaston. Second, J. PooL 

TuRKKTs (Any variety).— First, Mrs. Henderson. Second, Mrs. H. 
Wilson, Langholm. 

PiOKOKB.— Tumblers (Short-faoed).— First, J. Sharp, Johnstone . Seeond 
and Commended, B. Henderson, Maxwelltown. Common.— First, J. Shaq^ 
Second, J. Love, Dumfries. Commended, J. Kennedy, Dumfries. Carrieru 
—First, J. Sharp. Second, T. MaxwelL Poiotors.— Fme, J. Sharp. JFon- 
tafl*.— First, R. Maiaie, Maxwelltown. Second, A. Easton, Loohanhead. 
Any other Di$Unet Breed.— Fini, J. Sharp, (Black Magpies). Second, J. 
Thomson (Barbs). Commended, C. Harper (Trumpeters). 

CANARIES. 

Scotch FAHCT(YeUow).--Co«ib.«— First, Second, and Medal, J. Harding; 
Maxwelltown. Third, J. Thorpe, Dumfries. JETeiu.— Ftrst ,and Third, J. 
Harding. Second, J. Thorpe. 

Scotch Favcy (Buffj.-Cbefct— First, J. Harding. Second and Third, 
J. Thorpe. H«fM.— First, J. Thorpe. Second, J. Harding. Third, J. 
M*Quhae, Maxwelltown. • 

Piebald (Yellow).- Cocks -First, Third, and Medal, J. Law, LockerUe. 
Second, J. Thorae. Hem —First, J . Law. Second and Third, J. Thorpe, 

Pibbald (Buff).— Cocfa.— First, J. Law. Second, J. Thorpe. Third, 
R. M'Cubbin, Annan. £en«.— First, J. Thorpe. Second, J. Law. Third,.' 
J. Little, Dumfries. 

Brloiam (Yellow or Buff).- First, J. Tweedie, Lochmaben. Second, T. 
Whitaker, Lochmaben. Third, J. Mallinson, Dalbeattie. He jm.— First 
and Third, T. Whitaker. Second, J. Mallinson. 

GoLDFiNcu Mules (Yellow).— first, A. K. HerricB, Dumfries. Second, 
J. Kirk, Dumfries. 

GoLDFiKcu MuLBS (Bufl).— FirBt, J. Law. Second and Third, J. Hard- 
ing, Maxwelltown. 

Goldfinch.— First, D. Aitkinson. Second, C. Grieve, Dumfries. Third, 
J. Wilson, Dumfries. 

FoRRioN Birds.- Parrot, any colour.— "Prize, W. Lawson, DnmfrieB. 
Foreign, any variety.— Fixvty J. Armstrong, S.C.A. (Love Birds). Barest 
Birds of any vaHety.— Prize, J. M*Cririe, &.C.A. (Cock of the North). 

Judges. — Poultry and Pigeons : James Stevens, Esq., M.D., Ardroi- 
san; Mr. James Paton, Stewarton. Canaries and Foreign Birds: 
Mr. G. Grant, Paisley; Mr. G. Crawford, Beith. 



INCUBATOR MANAGEMENT. 

I AOBEE with your correspondent ** Invxbtioatob '* that it 
would be most useful if those interested in the artificial hatch- 
isg of eggs would compare notes through your Journal. The 
subject is now being much inquired into, and I am satisfied it 
will not be losg before artificial incuhation can be adopted with- 
the certainty of a successful and profitable result. I have for 
a considerable time devoted much attention to the subject, and 
the results of my experiments have been considered very satis- * 
factory ; but I cannot myself feel satisfied until with certainty 
I hatch every good egg that is placed in the incubator, and in 
a properly constructed machine this ought to be a certainty. 

*' Investigatob " is mistaken in supposing that a tempera- 
ture of 110'' is fatal to the embryo life of chicks ; this I know 
by actual experience. In August last I started my incubator 
towards eveniug, and finding about 10 p.m. the temperature 
had continued gradually rising until it had reached 110^ I 
lowered the gas to reduce the heat, but, as it turned out, not- 
sufficiently, for on looking after it at 5 a.m. I found the thermo- 
meter still at 110°. I determined upon changing the eggs, think- 
ing mischief had already been done, giving twelve of them to a 
broody hen, and leaving two in the incubator. The hen batched 
eleven out of the twelve ; the twelfth contained a dead matured 
I chick. The incubator hatched one. the other being a clear 
egg. In other cases during my first trials I have frequently 
had the heat up to 110° in different stages of the hatching, and 
have found that if not continued too l^ng it will not interfere 
with the actual hatching of the chicks. So great a heat ought, 
however, to be carefully avoided ; one result that I have expe- 
rienced from too high a temperature being that you will have 
a lot of chicks matured, and nearly so, dead in the shell ; and 
another, that those which manage to escape from their shelhs; 
assisted or otherwise, will be extremely weak in their legs, 
growing worse as they become older, scuffling about more by 
the help of their wings than their legs, and most of them 
eventually dying. 

I will conclude by naming what I am satisfied are essentially' 
requisite in the artificial hatching of eggs — ^viz., damp atmo- 
sphere, otherwise numbers of chicks will die in the shell, and 
those hatched will be weakly ; constant ventilation ; tempera- 
ture ranging from 100° to 106°, but as steady as possible at 
103°— the heat to be slightly increased towards the end of the 
hatching ; turning the eggs twice a-day ; and darkness until 
the chicks are doe, otherwise numben will perforate the aheU 
prematurely. 
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^he inoobator shonld ftlso be placed in a room upon which 
the Bxm does not act, or it will be impossible to maintain a 
nniiann temperatore.— E. S. 



THE EGYPTIAN BEE— Pabt Vn. 

BOW I BUOGEXDEn IN TBANHPOBTIKO IT TO AXBItlGA. 

HayinOi ae related in page 806 of the last Yolome of ** onr 
Jonznal," completely purged my apiary of an element which 
bad turned oat so entirely obnoxions, and haying pnblished 
without reservation the very discouraging results of my expe- 
rience of the Egyptian bee, I had no idea that I should ever 
become possessed of the materials for another paper on the 
subject; such, however, turns out to be the case, and it came 
about in a rather unexpected manner. 

Daring the latter half of September, I received a letter dated 
the 8th of the same month, from Mr. Jas. T. Langstroth, son 
of the distinguished American apiarian, and member of that 
eminent transatlantic firm, **L. L. Langstroth & Son, of 
Oxford, Butler County, Ohio, Importers and Breeders of 
Italian Queen Bees, and Agents for Langstroth*s Patent Move- 
able Comb Hive." After very politdy acknowledging and 
replying to a letter written by me last spring, and enclosing 
for m^ aeceptanoe a carte of his distinguished parent, the 
reception of which, as will readily be believed, afforded me 
much pleasure, and which has formed a notable addition to my 
gallery of apiarian worthies, Mr. Langstroth, jnn., went on to 
say — " We luive been much interested in your articles in regard 
to the Egyptian bee, and, like true bee enthusiasts, are possessed 
with an insatiable longing for a queen of that variety. We 
would, therefore, ask you, as the highest favour you could 
bestow upon us, to forward us a pure queen of that variety, 
packed not like Herr Yogel's, but with sufficient honey for a 
twenty-five-days journey, and with rather /np worker bees. For 
this queen we will remit you in draft on London any sum you 
see fit to name, on receipt of vour letter adrising us of her 
iQiipment. You will easily understand that we wish to have 
the credit of first introducing these bees to America, and to 
give you the credit of furnishing them for exportation to this 
oountry. We have only received the first four Numbers of Thb 
JbuBNAi* or H0BTICUI.TURB, containing your description of 
these bees. If they do not mix with the natives or Italians as 
easily as the Italian race hybridise with the natives, and if they 
are less inclined to sting than the Ligurians, we shall hope 
that they may aid in the advancement of apiarian science in 
this country. If, however, yow opinion (which we have not 
yetseen), is that they are * a humbug' even, we still desire one 
queen for the purpose of experimenting. We, therefore, sin- 
cerely hope that you may be able to send us a queen, even if 
you have to replace her by the procurement of another from 
Herr Yogd, as we give you carte blanche in regard to price." 

Beflectingon and admiring the facilities and wondrous speed 
of modem postal communication, by which the article an- 
nouncing the successfulintroduction of the Egyptian bee into 
my apiary, and published in London so recently as the 21st of 
August, could reach one of the Western States of America so 
rapidly as to admit of its perusal, and a long letter being ad- 
dressed to me in consequence within eighteen days, I debated 
how I could most speedily and completely fulfil the desires 
of my transatlantic friends. Evidently the first thing to be 
done was to " catch my queen," and as I had not one of the re- 
quired species remaining in my apiary, I penned a few lines to 
Herr Yogel, on the 25th of September, asking him to send me 
another Egyptian queen as soon as possible, writing at the 
same time to Mr. Langstroth to report progress, and request 
farther instructions. Herr Yogel very politely acknowledged my 
note by return of post, informing me that he would dispatch a 
ptire queen of this year on the 8th of October, and in due 
Morse I received Irom him the following, dated 9th of October— 

" Dkab Sib, — ^I hare the pleasure of sending yon a tmly impreg- 
nated Egyptian qneen, as advised in my last. 

" Tba workers that accompany her are tme Egyptian bees, end axe 
bred by the queen yon receivtt. She was reared about the end of July 
last, and all the queens reared from her brood turned out to be true 
Egyptians, the number being fire. 

" If there should be a few black bees among the workers that ae- 
eompany her, they are not bred by the qneen, bat mnat have found 
their way into the Eg^rptian stock from a neighbouring hive. 

*'A8 the queen which you reeeiTe is unsurpassable in purity, I 
would suggest that in future you should rear your queens from her 
fateod only, for then they will all be like the mother £rom whom they 
are desoendedl"' 



This letter preceded by a day or two the arrival of the Egyp« 
tian queen, which came to hand on the 16th of October. She 
was packed this time in a small and light box, and reached me 
in much better condition than her predecessor, although both 
herself and her attendants were very torpid, and appeared be- 
numbed with cold. I, therefore, lost no time in introducing 
her to a hybrid Italian stock from which I had preriously re- 
moved the queen, and by which she was well received. 

Prior to tiie arrival of the Egyptian queen, I had the follow- 
ing letter from the Bev. L. L. Langstroth, dated from New 
York, on the 28th of September, and in which he incidentally 
alludes to my controvery with Dr. Gumming : — 

*' Dear Sib, — I hare been reading in the files of the London TVmeff, 
to which I have just had access, your criticism of some of the state- 
ments of the Tunbridge Wells Bee-master. I had previously read his 
work called the * Tim6$ Bee-Master,' and the perusal of your oom- 
munioation, which under the circumstances must be considered as both 
courteous and forbearing, only deepens my conTiction of his unfair- 
ness in controrersv, as well as his ignorance on the subject he dis- 
cusses. It would, howerer, be unreasonable to look for accuracy from 
a bee-keeper who not only describes an octagonal hire in use in his 
own apiary as a hexagonal hive, but who ascribes its great success to 
its hexagonal shape. 

" Since writing to you from Washington, I hare seen in Ghampollion's 
work on Egypt, figures «f the queen, worker, and drone, of Apis 
f asciata. From my prerious letters you will see how anxious I am to 
obtain this fall an Egyptian queoi. As a matter of mere business, I 
can hardly expect to procure one of you this season, but venture to 
hope that you will ' stnun a point ' to put me in possession of so 
valued an acquisition. I hare sent an order to Germany, but fear 
that it cannot be filled this fall. If you can send mo a queen in whose 
purity you hare eonfldence, I will defray any expense to you of pre- 
curing one next season, to replace her in your apiary. If under all 
the circumstances you can part with one, I would suggest sending her 
in one of your straw frame-hives, with plenty of provisions sealed over 
in old combe, and with a very moderate allowance of bees. The whoje 
arranged for transportation not d-la-mode Herr Yogel. I have planned 
a simple and efficient contrivance for draining honeycombs on the 
centrirugal principle, as applied by Major Yon Krashna. His happy 
idea will prove especially useful in some of our apiaries, where even 
under present arrangements a jfield of from 100 lbs. to 200 lbs. of 
honey is often obtaixied from a smgle colony. — ^Yours very truly, 

" L. L. LAiroflTaoTO.** 

In compliance with these instructions, I packed the Egyp- 
tian queen and her alien subjects with the utmost care, in a 
straw frame-hive, and despatched them from my apiary to 
Liverpool on the 21st of October, thence to be sent on their 
long voyage across the vast Atlantic by the " Inman," line of 
steamships, one of which left England the next day. 

The result was communicated to me by the Bev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, in a letter dated from Philadelphia on the 15th of No- 
vember, in which he says : — 

*' Thanks for your great kindness in the matter of the Egyptian 

J[ueen. Thanks to your admirable packing, the colony arrived m per- 
eet condition, and although not delivered to me until eight days after 
the steamer arrived, I found onlv a few dead bees — ^not many more, 
probably, than would have died nad they remained on their stand in 
your ajnarv. A bee-expert at the Custom House pronounced the 
package to be the best oonceived and executed of any he had ever seen. 
1 should like much to pay yon a deserved tribute in the volnmns of our 
bee- journals, but fear it would bring upon you an avalanche of in- 
quines from our excitable bee-keepers. 

" I am not surprised that you found the Egvptians very cross in 
your cool and damp climate, for I find such weather as is the common 
rule with you makes the Italians quite irritable. Our dry and hot 
summers will, no doubt, seem natural to these daughters of the Nile." 
I need hardly express my gratification at the complete 
success which has crowned my endeavoars to transmit the 
Egyptian bee to the New World ; and although I have myself 
very little hope or expectation that the extreme irascibility of 
this beautiful little Apis will become ameliorated by change 
of climate, it will, nevertheless, afford me much pleasure to 
learn that the favourable anticipations of my distinguished co- 
temporary have proved more correct than the sombre vatici- 
nations of — A Dbvomshirs Bee-keepeb. 

P.S. — I may add that I presented my transatlantic friends 
with the bees which accompanied the qneen, &Mug merely for 
repayment of my expenses out of pocket ; a rei^uest which was 
most promptly complied with. 



FOUL BROOD. 
I Kow give my promised experience with foul brood. The 
stocks which I Sxperimented with were eight in nomber: 
three which had had a part of their combs excised, and five 
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vhioh had oombs from diseased stocks. Two of those with 
MBised wanbs «id oim of the others did not raxrive ihe winter, 
lAastaaoOier did well and swamed twiee. At this time I 
cmnined it, and foand locd brood in the bottom box, while the 
two top boxes, whieh had old oombs, were quite free, ihe disease 
hairing broken oat in the new-made eombs; but when Ae 
joang queen oommenoed breeding it spread thronghont the 
wJDDle bore. In another I ventikted, and retarded breeding as 
mnch as possible, and it was only when the weather beoome 
wann that this one fell a prey to the disease. The other three 
sioeks are quite fsee, and at this time the best I haTS in my 
aidaiy. I am inclined to think that tiie disease which causes 
fool brood exists in hiTss even when no breeding is going on, 
and that transiarnng diseased combs to other hiyee will infect 
them. Infected combs may be known by their dammy and 
adheaive chaiaeter, and are of a brownifdi colour, appearing 
abo thioker than nsnal, as if some fungus existed. I beHeve 
it is impossible to get zid of the disease so long as any of these 
eombs remain ; but I imagine that the side combs may be used 
with impunity if they haye a fresh and dry appearance, as they 
were side combs only that were in the hives which escaped 
the malady, notwithstanding that the combs were taken from 
diseased stocks. My experience vrith foul brood leads me to 
believe, that instead of cdd having anything to do vrith it, it 
ia quite the reverse, and that it is warm weather which propa- 
gates it. This has oertainly been the ease in my apiary during 
the last two seasons. — ^A Larab&bhibb Bbs-xxspbb. 



WOODBURY HIVES. 



X imj< describe an improTement in the Woodbury bar-aad- 
fiMne hive, eapeeiaUy where the compound bars and frames 
an used. I have tried it, and it quite answered my expee- 
talkms. It is intended to ftusilitate the moving and removal of 
the fmmes, by doing airay altogether with the notches in which 
the frames rest. In the front upper and inner edge of the hive 
yon have, first the usual three-eighth rabbet ; below this, instead 
ol notches, is another rabbet one-eighth of an inch wide, by 
three^ngh&B deep, and the positions of the bars andframes are 
marked by incJBionB or lines, which are inked to make them 
more eonspieoons. Tbe back upper and inner edge of the hive 
has the rabbet made three-quarters of an ineh deep ; on this 
rabbet rests a loose piece of wood one-quarter of an uch thick, 
and three-quarters of an inch deep, by 14| inches long. This 
piece is also marked with lines in the same way as the front 
of the hive, to idbiow where the framea are to be. Through the 
ba4^ of the hive are five set screws which are made to bear on 
the loose piece of wood, so that when the bars and frames are 
in their places, by turning the screws the wood is pressed for- 
ward and holds them all tightly, so tightly^ indeed, that the 
hive may be turned upside down, and drummed, without their 
getting out of their places. A bit of brass or iron is let into the 
moveable piece of wood where the screws bear upon it, to pre- 
Tent its being galled. 

I was led to this contrivanoe by the difficulty I have ex- 
perienoed in moving the framea when well eemented by the 
bees. The advantage of this plan is, that by loosening the 
back screws the frames are all set at liberty at onoe. The loose 
pieee of wood can be easily pressed back, no matter how well 
cemented, and the frames can be gently pushed one towards 
anoiher without lifting up, as you must do when they aro in 
notches. Another advantage is, that old hives can be easily 
altered to this plan. It is also inexpensiye, and the notched 
piece of wood at the bottom is never required to keep the frames 
in their places. 

My experiments as yet have all been vrith the black bee, but 
I hope to have the opportunity of multiplying a stock of Ligu- 
rians next spring, and should like to ask Mr. Woodbury the 
my in which he would advise a bee-keeper to proceed with one 
Ligurian stock. 

Can vou tell me whero the queen-cages (pipe-eovers) de- 
scribed m Neighbour's book aro to be obtained, and what is the 
price of them ? — C. F. Gbobob. 

[Wire pipe-covers are sold by many tobacconists at a very 
moderate cost, and form excellent queen-ca^. Mr. Woodbury 
promises an article on the propagation of Ligozians at no very 
distant date.] 



If yim raad th« nportof thel 
M jon were beatoi In wetaht. toor Mi 
14 Ibi. tlM pair, §f% u&ngfhik&H, goodUt^ and woald have wob : 



ROVXK DUOKB {H, B,). 
you wiU Me jon were beatoi In wMxi 

141bi.UMp«ir,ar^MiT«rt2i6laH,goipin . 

ago. It 18 a good plan to oenflne them lor • fartnfgbt or time weeke 
before exhibiuon at a large abotr. Totir'feeding fi good, and an increase 
In the amount of flesh wiU add weight The groat point in rearing birds 
that are intended to oompete againBt all En^and is to feed them from 
the first with a view to saoeesa. Bf thia we mean, never to allow them 
to beoome thfai or out of condition. ' No amoimt of feeding will make 
winners of birds .theft have ever gone beek. Indian eom la not good food 
for yonng growing ponltiy ; It makes only fat 

BaiHKA PooTBAS {Novtet in firoJIeuu).— Thero are oertain points thai 
an in dispate. Both sexes shoold hare pea eombs; yeUow, feathered 
legs. The eook should haveablaek or spotted breast, we prefer thelatter ; 
and he should have a Ught haokle and saddle, blaoktail, and blMk-enft- 
wfalte^marked wing. The hen should be penollled all over. ForpsdMi 
speoimena neither should have any buff Itethers or shade. The ben 
should as mneh as possible be pencilled on the breast Ytfture hooks are 
objected to by many. Large siae. 

Caivx CiBua's Hsad akd Etxs Aivboebd (Orive CsMrV-Thenl. 

are subject to suoh attacks ita you mention when they ohaage about L 

one place to another. We do not consider it infectious, and the eonva- 
lesoenoe is not long. While they are suftring they should have verr 
little water. It is enough if they are allowedio dAk three timea pea 
day. They should have no water within reach. Barley and oatmeal ■•• 
the best food, with some whole Indian com once in the course of th* 
lokwheat meal is good food for them, and that on whIeh they era 
lolpally fedin France. Potatoes sad poUazdaxe not sood. ISiey 



kve green food ; uid if they have no ^rass run they imould he;ve maA 

/peas. In such attacks yon wU 
some stale bread soaked hi strong ale very good food and beneficial. 



lam sods of growing graas cut with plentr of earth-4hey will eat 

It is not well to give ttiem many peas. In such attacks yon will find 



Ammmmma ra* flazxa or a Tabs (Lsc).— It ^ . . 
vear. At this season four or Ave hens see eMOgh to rum with one oeek; 
but it Is not necessary to carry this role out strictly, as few hens sone 
laying. As the weather becomes warmer the number mav be increaaed 
to fourteen orfifteen. When you turn down another cock it is more than 
pmbahle-ahnoeteertain— there will be fighting; but after it is dasUad 
which is the master they wlU take separate walks sad hens. Ton ^tm 
insure similarity of breed on one side by having all the eocks alike. We 
cannot tell you whaft the breed will be unless we knew the hens you keep. 
As a rule ehiclMna take mors after the hen than the cock. 

Wabt UxiNlR HBa*B Br (J. A).-'If it ia prodnotlve of no liiiiiaiipsiil 
enoe we should take no notice of it If otherwise, it might be boratailh 
caustic; or if small at the roota it might be cut ofl^ 

Sswanajm Waixb o» laoonATDie JSoos (flarri«Q.— The eon iniiiliiii 
to be sprinkled with water once in the day (the moning is the best Obm]^ 
for ten days before hatoblng. H the weather is very frosty it should be 
done immediately before thehenaoes on them after feeding. Half Urn 
failures in hatehmg aro to be attributed to the neglect of thia preeawttosi. 
They do not want artificial heat, but at this season of the vear they 
require to be in an ontlioose sheltered from draughts, and the flocrinir of 
^vMshisofeaithanddast. They nouiro high feeding, and It ia widiae 
give them a meal bv candleUght at d^it or nine o'clock, as the nigkta 
aro so long. The cfiJnkens soon begin to look for it, and come out at tbe 
first glimmer of U^bt They should have beer to drink. 

OoKB OF OocRnr-OmrA Cock (TF. H. (}.)•— Thero is no fixed slae for 
theoombof aOodhin-OUnaooek. The essential points an that It ebnll 
be perfectly upright and cocxect in shape. We never sawa DoakingeoaA 
on a Cochin cock; their shapes aro essentially different, and the Bsahnaa 
have pea combs, which aro never seen on Cochins. Wherever the combe 
aro overgrown they show signs of inning over behind, and such aro dia- 
quaUfled. Most of thepriaetakers at Birmingham have been aoooessftd 



exhibitors for years, 
birds. 



tiepriBetakersat 
and are themsel' 



Ives too good judges to send faaltj 



Ladiks* Pxtb {A Lover ofth« Cotmtry)*-— Iseenoreason whyyoudionM 
not indulge your desiro 'or some Pigeons ; and if you procuro some of 
the tamer varietiet, as Skatails, Tnuapeten, Jaeobins, Nuns, de^ <hflv 
will not be likely to leave your phMe, especially if you have moro tbea 
one pair. Of course, as pets you will provide them with comfortable 
board and lodging, and fhero is no reason to consider they would In any 
way prove a nuisanoe. A Jay may be kept tame In a cage and taught to 
- '' - - ' to be niseUevoqs if allowed their Ubeit 



talk» but Jays aro very apt t . .,. 

Collared Turtle Doves would roost in your trees, and if tamed beforoth^ 
wero let out would make very interostlng pets. Bantams aro very pretty, 
and would do weU In your emaaiental founds; but if you f ear fheiBi yo« 
might have Plovers H your gronnda aro eocl osed ~B. P. Baaar. 

OounmcoH Muui ima iKPuaAfsn Saza (& BtdtMlJ),—! htm «x^ 
amlned the bird sent I think rape seed injurious to cage birds from ita 
pungency ; but whether it would alfeot a bird in the manner yours Is I 
caimot say. Bound one eye, down the back of the neck, and along the 
shoolder of one iriniL the skin ia danvded of feathers, whites hard, drj, 
and granulated ; at tne back of the neck was atumour of a white t' 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

AmDBXSs (JB0V. H. IT.).— If you enclose a stamped envelop 
fan direotiea we will «end the address yon afik for. 



your 



substance as large as a pea. When living at Bessel*s Qxeen ma 

fowls wen mostly atta^ed in a similar manner, and Ducks would not 
live long with me. I attributed it to some mineralin the water. It haviag 
a greenish tinge, and the soil being what gsokgiats call the gr ee n Mad 
formation.— B. P. Bbkht. 



} POULTRY MARKET.— jANtJAiTT 7. 

Wx have had an ancaoalous week. Thero is slways a temporary devth 
after Christmas ; but thia year we have had snow enough to impede eon- 
nwnicationB. and thia has diminished our small supply. It has cauael a 
rise that will not be «»^««*^<"<>^ 

8 d. e. d B. d «. 

iMpa Fowls 8 6 to 4 Pheasants 8 OtoS 

BirsUer do. 8 8 6 Partiidgea fi • fi 

CUekens fi 6 8 Grouse a « 

Geese 6 7 Haros 8 8 

Dnoka Babbits 1 4 1 

(Plgecns 010 1 Vniddo 8 010 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 



■onlh 


^eek. 


JANT7ABY lft-ai« 1867. 


Atarage Temperatve 
nMBrLMkdctt. 


Baaain 

laat 
89 yean. 


Son 
Uaea. 


Sns Moon 
Seta. Rises. 


Moon 
SeU. 


Moon*! 
Age. 


Clock 

before 

Son. 


1.7 

Tear. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
» 
SI 


Tn 

W 

TH 

P 
S 
Sim 

X 


Passiflora omrnlea. 
ffparazis tricolor. 

NeapoUtanYioletB. 

Rosaian Violets. 

S 8Dia>AT ArTBR BPiPHAinr. 


41.7 

42.7 
48.0 

42.9 


80.6 
80.8 
81.8 
80.5 
81.0 
82.9 


Mean. 
84.7 
86.1 
86.6 
87.0 
86.7 
86.7 
49.6 


19 
18 
16 
18 
15 
18 


m. h. 

2af8 
1 8 
8 
7 
6B 7 
57 7 
56 7 


m. h. m. h. 
17af4 i afUr. 
19 4 9afl 
90 4 58 1 
22 4 i 56 2 

24 4 1 4 4 

25 4 16 5 
27 4 81 6 


m. h. 

6af2 
19 8 
81 4 
88 6 
86 6 
26 7 

7 8 


10 
11 
12 
18 
O 
15 


m. a. 
9 88 
9 59 
10 19 
10 88 

10 57 

11 15 
11 82 


16 
16 
17 
18 
1» 
20 
21 


From observfttioiu taken nMor London doring the last fortv jmm^ the average day tempftratare of the week is 42.8"^; and ita night 
t«mSitor8oI^!Th? «eat^ heat was W,<m the 19th, 1*» ; and the lowwt oold 4^' below zero, on the 19th, 1883. The greatest laU . 



MODES OF HEAXING. 




EAT. tJiat subtle, invisible 
fluent, ext^reiscs an in finance 
on both (inunnl and vege- 
table life beyond all ealcn- 
lation. In dsf? caso of -iiii- 
mals its presence in proper 
imoTint sustains life, and its absence causes death ; while 
in the vegetable world it is scaroely of less importance, as 
ffrowth is most rapid where it abomids, and the plants 
Siere attain grander dimensions than in colder climates. 
My remarks must, however, be restricted to the artificial 
means for the attainment of desired temperatures, the 
object being the supplying heat to a given space, whilst 
wasting as little as possible of the materials employed to 
impart that heat. Combustion of coal or other fuel is the 
Boorce of such heat, although fermenting materials also 
suptnly it, and recourse to the latter mode of heating is not 
likely to be ever abandoned. I will, however, first advert 
to the mode of supplying heat by the combustion of fuel. 

Let us now see how fire heat can be applied in the 
most economical manner. Assuming a given quantity of 
fad to afford ft certain amotmt of heat, in which way can 
that heat be used for the purpose required wiUi the least 
possible waste ? for, that a considerable amount of heat is 
wasted, even in the best constructed apparatus, cannot be 
denied. I have on former occasions argued that one of 
the best examples of fire being applied to an object from 
which it is again abstracted with the least loss, is i^orded 
hv an ordinaiy brick oven, where the combustion takes 
place inside, and the heated sides, bottom, and roof are 
all required for the purpose of baking bread ; externally, I 
beHeve, but little heat escapes, and the amount of that 
which goes up the chimney is less than in many heated 
structures. This economy, however, is attained by the 
fire acting directly in accomplishing the object in view, 
and not by its heat being communicated through another 
medium, as in the case of plant-houses ; for in the latter it 
is the atmosphere that requires warming, and it is difficult 
to H^ply fire heat by any very direct means without at the 
Baate time imparting to the air some properties injurious 
to Tegetation. Heat, however, has sometimes been applied 
in a manner more direct than is often thought practicable, 
but the results have not generally been satisfactory. A 
mode of doing so, however, which came to my Imowledge 
many years ago is worth repeating, as it was one of the 
most remarkable cases of fire directly supplying bottom 
heat that I am acquainted with. It was as toUows : — 

In the coal districts of the north, before the demand was 
fio great for small coals for steam-engines and other pur- 
poses, large quantities were thrown away as waate at the 
aouth of the pit, and being ignited, and augmented daily 
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by several tons of additional fuel, an immense fieiy heap 
was always burning at the mouth of the pit. I beHeve 
some of the heaps covered an acre of ground, and a red 
and lurid flame might be seen miles off on dark evenings. 
Some of the heaps were 20 or 30 feet deep, the outer edge 
sloping off to meet the natural ground, and It was on the 
outer edge of one of these fiery heaps that some one at- 
tempted the out-door forcing of vegetables. As the fire 
had in a certain measure left the comer he intended to 
operate upon, although the ashes were still hot below, the 
operator determined to cover a portion of the heap with 
earth, and plant Potatoes, which he watered and attended to 
in the proper manner ; and as at a local horticultural show 
prizes were offered for the best dish of Potatoes grown in the 
open air, his crop was deemed eligible, and he easily ear- 
ned off the first prize. Here, then, was a case of the direct 
action of fire underneath the object forwarded. Although 
it is not an example which it would be prudent to imitate, 
some modification of it might be attempted ; and tlie mode 
adopted at Leeds Castle by C. W. Martin, Esq,, M.P., as 
detailed in the last Volume, is one of the methods in which 
heat firom beneath may be applied. This plan, as ^will be 
remembered, was by having an underground chamber, at 
one comer or side of which a fire was kept, which, plaving 
all over tiie chamber, was not allowed to ascend the chim- 
ney until all the heat had been expended, and the little 
smoke unconsiimed rendered comparatively cool. This 
3ilr. Martin calls the hypocaust mode of heating, and its 
merits are its simplicity and the ease with which the heat 
acts on the part where it is most needed, which is, of course, 
the roof. 

In this immediate district, where large quantities of Hops 
are grown, the drying them by fire heat has called forth 
many modes of applying it, from some of which hints 
may, perhaps, be gleaned. Hops are more frequently 
gatiiered wet than dry, and even if they were always dry 
they would have to undergo a process of tire -drying in order 
that they might be kept without moulding, for the moisture 
in the stalks and bases of the scales has to be driven out 
by heat, and this is an operation involving a large e^q^en- 
diture of fiiel. Such, too, in the general construction of 
Hop-kilns is of a rather expensive kind, ordinary wood 
and coal fires being seldom used, although in one of the 
cases where this is done the plan so closely resembles 
what is ccdled the Pohnaise system that it is worth de- 
scribing here. I may in the first place remark that Hops 
are generally dried on a floor up-stairs ; the floor, instead 
of being of the ordinary description, is composed of a hair- 
cloth spread over a latticework of tunber not likely to 
ignite wrih the heat, Poplar wood being esteemed the best. 
Very ottea the kiln is circular, and fi*om 12 to 18 feet in 
diameter ; the chamber, where the fire is burning, is seldom 
less than 12 feet, and more frequently 15 or IB feet, lugh 
to the drying floor, and tiie roof tapers up in a conical 
manner from a little way above this floor to the apex, where 
an opening, 3 feet in diameter, is left for the steam to 
escape. This opening is protected from rain by a cowl 
moving with the wind, and every care is taken to insure 
I the steam passing off quickly. The interior is plastered 
No. 965.— Vol, ZXXVIL, Old Sswes. 
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smooth, and the latticework is close enough to allow of a person 
walking oyer it in safety, the woodwork occupying about one- 
half of the area. On this floor, to which access is gained by a 
door, green or wet Hops are often laid quite a foot thick, and 
the moisture they contain is driven off in about ten or twelve 
hours, seldom more than the latter, as such kilns are kept 
going night and day, and two loadings in the twenty-four hours 
are expected. Allowing a little for loss of time in putting on 
and taking off the Hops, ten hours may be said to be required 
in drying a mass quite a foot deep by means of the fire kept on 
below, the heat passing up through the coarse hair-doth and 
through the mass of Hops lying upon it. 

One of the modes of applying fire heat to dry the Hops is 
by means of what is called the cockle system, being simply 
a cast-iron box of about a cubic yard in capacity, which is 
turned bottom upwards inside the heating chamber, and has 
the fire underneath it. There is in one side of the box a very 
small hole for the escape of the smoke, which afterwards tra- 
Terses a flue passing round the chamber, and finally enters a 
ohinmey. There are dampers at proper places to check the 
fire burning too briskly. The heated metal, the fire being in- 
side, or rather underneath the box, gives off the heat that dries 
the HopSf and cold air is admitted from the outside, and passes 
over the top of the cockle. This mode, as will be seen, resem- 
bles in a great measure the Polmaise system, and I need hardly 
remark Ihat any kind of fuel is available for such a heating 
contrivance ; it has, however, all but gone out of use for Hop- 
drying, few kilns being now erected on this principle, and in 
most of the older ones open fires have been introduced. In 
their case the fireplace is raised a little in the middle of the 
heating chamber, and merely consists of bars a foot or so from 
the ground with a little brickwork surrounding them, and for 
about a foot higher. Directly over the fire, and about halfway 
between it and the drying floor, an iron plate, about 4 feet 
square, is hung by a chain to the kiln floor ; this, receiving the 
upward current of heat, spreads it all around, and at the same 
time prevents any danger of the centre of the floor taldng fire. 
Ooke, charcoal, and Welsh coals are burnt — ^not common coal 
or wood, as the smoke from either would be objectionable. 

The heated air from the fireplace in passing through the 
mass of wet Hops dries them by degrees from the bottom to 
the top ; and to encourage a stronger upward current of hot 
air various means have been adopted. With this view open- 
ings in the outer wall at the bottom are general, sliding shutters 
being provided to close them when required. A few years ago 
a patent was taken out for a plan in which a number of cast- 
iron pipes were carried in a slanting direction from the bottom 
of the outer wall to the top of the fire. The pipes lying in this 
position, and their ends being open, it was considered that the 
heat acting on the upper ends of the pipes would cause the air 
which these contained to ascend, and that its place would be taken 
by air from the outside, entering by the lower end. This plan 
had many advocates for a time, and the principle was highly 
spoken of as affording a certainty of a greater volume of heated 
air being driven upwards than by the means previously in use ; 
but these advantages seem to have been more imaginary than 
real, for during the last year or two the plan has m many 
cases been abandoned, and the simple method of allowing an 
open fire to collect its own air to heat and send forth in the 
best manner it can has been again resorted to as the most 
simple and effective means of drying Hops. CoUing's patent, 
as the invention alluded to is called, has, therefore, fallen to a 
considerable extent into disuse. — J. Bobson. 
(To be contiBued.) 



ADMITTING AIR TO VINES. 

In a recent communication I made a few remarks, founded 
on experience, on the formation of Vine borders. I will now 
advert to a subject which is of as much importance in connec- 
tion with Vine-growing, and that is ventilation. It has been 
ably discussed in The Jourkal of Horticulture already, but 
the more it is brought into prominence the more will its im- 
portance be appreciated, by young gardeners especially. 

As soon as Vines commence growing in the spring they make 
rapid progress, and require unwearied attention until the Grapes 
are perfectly ripened and perfect in flavour. If the latter are 
not both there^ must be sometbiag wrong, and no cultivator 
onght to be satisfied until he arrive at some definite conclusion 
as to the reason of it. If the evil is in the borders no amount 
of attention to ventilation can remedy that ; but if the borders 



are not in fault, perhaps the ventilation may have something 
to do with it. To be successful in anything requires a great 
amount of patience and careful attention to the most minute 
particulars ; but more especially is this the case in gardening. 
A quarter of an hour's inattention in the early months of the 
year will do more mischief than can be remedied in the course 
of the season. It is in the early months of the year that the 
gardener must be watchful, and especially so in regard to Vines. 
Judicious ventilation is of the utmost importance to them. 

When vineries are of the lean-to description it is seldom 
that there is any means of ventilation provided in the back 
wall of the house. Now I think this is a mistake. In wet 
weather the lights cannot be drawn down, and the front sashes 
must be opened instead ; but if means of ventilation had been 
provided in the back wall it would have been better to haye 
afforded a little air there. I have gone into a vinery in a dull 
drizzly day, and it was easy to perceive by the closeness of the 
atmosphere that none of the ventilators were open. The lights 
had been drawn up On account of the rain, and the person in 
charge did not think it of consequence to open the front sashes. 
Now, if ventilation had been provided in the back wall, and the 
ventilators had been opened a little in dull weather, it would 
have kept the atmosphere pure without materially lowering the 
temperature. In a house 80 feet long, four spaces 18 inches 
long and 6 inches wide would be sufficient, with a board in 
each to hang on centres, and all to open at once with a rod and 
lever. If a fine wire netting be fixed over the outside it will 
prevent the ingress of all insects, check the force of cpld car- 
rents of air, and still admit enough in duU weather. 

I have often experienced the benefit of opening the venti- 
lators a little veiy early in the morning. I like to take advan- 
tage of that period of the day to thin the Grapes before the 
sun rises high and becomes troublesome. I put on a little air 
before commencing operations, at Ihe highest point of the 
house generally, by drawing down every alternate light about 
2 or 3 inches, and by this means the atmosphere is insensibly 
changed, and no oppressiveness is felt, which certainly is the 
case when no air is admitted. As the sun rises the thermo- 
meter will also rise rapidly, and more air must be admitted ; 
but a watch must be kept for the cold cutting winds which are 
so prevalent in the spring months, for the berries are some- 
times injured by cold draughts, especially in their young state, 
while the foliage is apparently unaffected. 

There is also much to be gained by judiciously husbanding 
the sun heat, especially by shutting up early in tbe afternoon. 
I think it well, also, to have the hot-water pipes or flue at 
nearly a uniform heat, excepting, indeed, in very severe weather, 
when the temperature of the house must not be too low. I 
would rather see in a cold frosty night the temperature 5^ lower 
than usual, than the pipes overheated to raise it to the required 
point. In many cases enough pipes are not put in at first; 
and for the sake of an extra first expense an ultimate loss is 
incurred, more fuel is wanted, and the plants are liable to be 
injured by the fumes from overheated pipes. In a house 
16 feet wide there ought to be six rows of four-inch pipes — 
that is, if the Vines are to be forced early, as half of that 
heating surface would keep the frost out if the Vines are only 
intended to start naturally, without the aid of heat artificially 
supplied. 

I may also allude to a circumstance connected with some 
young Vines planted here in the spring of 1864. It happened 
that with some of the sorts to be planted I was unacquainted, 
and if on bearing they were found to be unsuitable they were 
to be removed. Some of the others were not intended to be 
permanent; so that by planting a permanent Vine between 
those which were not to remain I could in the second sea- 
son train a young rod up from each side of the permanent 
Vines, to be ready to take their places in the autumn of 1865, 
when the first crop was cut. I found that where two rods were 
trained up in that way the main or central rod was stronger 
thfldi in &e case of the Vines which had only one rod, and I 
believe it had as many roots as any two of them. If I had the 
opportunity I would like to plant a vinery, say with room for 
nine Vines 3 feet apart, in this way — 

2i22i22i2 
1 representing the permanent Vines not to be cropped the first 
season ; 2, those to be cropped heavily in the second se^n 
and then to be destroyed, while two young shootsViiftrarb^^ 
trained up from each of the permanent Vines to' supfdy their' 
places. Thus there would be six Vines to bear a crop the 
second season after planting, each of which would cany from 
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9 to 12 bimcheB. In the third mmkmi after plantiiig the per- 
manent Vines would be able to eany a erop of twelve bnnohee 
each They wonld, I have no donbt, support doable that 
iiiimber ; bat it is better to crop lightly at first, as the young 
zoda wiU haye to make wood that season.— J. DouoiiAS. 



NOTES ON SOME VARIETIES OF THE 
POTATO. 
Ae planting time is approaching, in faet come, to those who 
haye warm nooks and comers, allow me to state my experience 
<if some of the leading kinds. Being located in one of the best 
Fotato-produoing districts, with a soil that can hardly be sur- 
passed lor producing them to perfection, I have thus had an 
qfyportunity of growing, seeing, and proving many kinds under 
favourable auspices ; and I have paid attention to the subject 
lot nesirly half a century, collecting* materials, very hetero- 
geneous I must say, on the management, cause of disease, 
and preventives, enough to supply an editor with clippings 
and anecdotes for several years ; but as the cattle and Potato 
plaguea have alike set all our knowledge and writing at 
de&Dee, and proved one nostrum after another useless, I shall 
not vex you with extracts from my Potato bibliothique, but give 
a list of sorts and their qualities as proved here (Somersetshire), 
oo a fine, deep, sandy loam— a soil never too wet nor too dry. 

1. JFhiU Clamper first, as being our great staple produc- 
tion here, and a sort that resists the disease better than any 
other kind that I have tried. The crops of it have been extra 
fine this season ; and I have heard the growers say, that al- 
though they lost one- third by the disease, yet they had a good 
average crop left. This kind also keeps well until late in spring, 
or, in fact, till the early kinds come in. It is a good-flavoured 
Bort, and boils dry, but having a yellowish tinge when cooked 
it does not look so well at table. 

2. Grammar. — A red Potato, very like a Foriyfold, a great 
cropper, and was cultivated largely at one time in this neigh- 
bomrhood, but having proved watery in the heart when cooked, 
it has been abandoned. I think this is the sort called Gram- 
part about London. 

3. Forty/old Early, — Our best early and best second early 
•ort ; white, mealy, and nicely flavoured. It requires a rich 
soil to grow it to perfection. It is, par excellence, my favourite 
Potato. When the size of a marble you can cook it, and it will 
prove dry from beginning to end. It is rather subject to 
disease. 

4. Forty fold Late. — Exactly like the Early in colour, quality, 
and flavour, but is the best late-keeping sort I know. It is 
vary subject to disease, on account of growing so late in the 
season. Perhaps the same as Covent Garden Blue. 

5. York Regent is unsurpassed for dryness and other 
qualities. It comes in early, keeps late, and is fine all the 

Kar round. The Dalmaboy planted alongside of it proved to 
the same. The seed was procured from Messrs. Lawson and 
Son, who sent it out under the new name. The seed had 
bean evidently grown in that fine Potato district that lies be- 
tween Musselburgh and Dunbar, on the Firth of Forth. 
They looked a fine improvement on the Begent, but cultivated 
k^^ether I could see no diff§rence. 

6. Patterson's Victoria. — ^This has proved here to be one of 
oxa best kinds, and apparently an improved Begent of a flatter 
form, more like a Lapstone. It is mealy and excellent, finely 
flavoured, and a great cropper. It grows late, and is therefore 
subject tQ the disease; one-third of mine perished. This is 
just the sort for " Solakuit," it grins through its leathery 
jacket in fine style. 

7. Fhike. — ^Now so well known that description is useless. 
Its thready appearance when dressed is its only fault. 

. 8. Mona's Pride is an early sort any one might be proud 
of having raised. Early, prolific, dry, and of fine flavour, I 
think it^e best of the Ashleaf family. 

9 and 10. Salmon Kidney and Red Ashleaf have been here 
Jtodons croppers, but only second-rate in quality. 

11 and 12. Royal Ashleaf and Imperial Ashleaf are two 
worthless sorts when compared with others; the names are 
the only thing either Boyal or Imperial about them. 

18 and 14. Teleyraph and President are very good pig Po- 
tsitoes, and, like 11 and 12, the names are their best reeom- 
BkendatioiS.* 

15. MyatVs ProU/tc.— A first-rate second early, mealy, and 
finely fiavoured. Produoes good crops* 

16. JfopoIeoR.— A fine moSHj Potato, fit for a Prince's table. 



17 and 18. Dean*s Early Ashleaf and Dean's Royal Prolific 
seem very ,good, but I have not seen enough of them yet. 

19 and 20. Patterson's BUte Round and Seedling Rock are 
both so like others — ^viz., Jersey Blue and White Bock, that I 
cannot see any difference. The last is, however, a fine Potato, 
and does remarkably well in this locality. 

21. Handsworth Prolific. — The most dwarf Potato I know, 
and the earliest. If its other qualities were equal to those, 
it would be first-rate as an early sort. It might be improved 
with Early Fortyfold. 

22. Oxford Early. — This is designated by one of your adver- 
tising friends as ** the best Potato out," and I endorse the 
opinion so far as to say that it is one of the earliest, one of 
the dwarfest, and one of the handsomest of its race ; it is also 
mealy, but yellow-fieshed — a great drawback with many people 
who prefer showy, laughing, mealy kinds, as ** Solakum" says, 
tempting you to eat them. 

I have stated my experience with a few kinds that I have 
tried here from time to time, and described the kind of soil 
they were tried upon. " D.," of Deal, would have added in- 
creased value to his article, page 462-3, Vol. XI., had he told 
us the sort of soil his is, which I suppose is a good one, being 
near the sea. — J. Soott. 

P.S. — On the morning of the 3rd, thermometer at 17'' ; 4th, 
thermometer at 12° ; 6th, thermometer at 10^ Snow 6 inches. 
One o'clock, thaw going on fast. 



GARDENERS' EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. 

We are now enabled to give the list of the successful candidates 
at the recent examinations of the Boyal Horticultural Society, 
and it is very encouraging to see so many of the young men 
who presented themselves come off so well as they have done. 
Although this is the first examination of the kind the Society 
has held, it shows how large a per-oentage of the young gar- 
deners of the present day really devote their time to the ac- 
quirement of a thorough knowledge of their profession ; and it 
is slso evidence against an opinion, which was becoming some- 
what general, that the young gardeners of the rising generation 
had no aspirations, and that the race of the Paxtons, Spencers, 
and Thomsons was rapidly becoming extinct. We are informed, 
judging from the papers sent in, all of which were more oz 
less highly creditable, that if these examinations become pei- 
manent, we may look forward in future years to having ^ a 
much larger number of educated and high-class gardeners in 
the country than we have ever had, and we shaU knew also 
where these are to be found. We hear, also, that even those 
who .failed on this occasion gave such evidence of better things 
as to leave no doubt of their success on a future occasion. 

The Council of the Boyal Horticultural Society, on the report 
of the Examiners, elected, on the 8th inst., Mr. B. C. Kingston, 
Boyal Ghirdens, Eew, and Mr. George Stanton, Beny Hill 
Gardens, Taplow, Maidenhead, to be Associate Members of the 
Society. A medal has also been awarded to Mr. G. Stanton for 
the highest number of marks in practical gardening. 

The following certificates have also been granted— viz. : 



Geo. M. Woodrow, Boyal 
O&rdens, Kew 



Alex. Robinson 

William Spinkfl 

Brian Wynne . 

Tbomas Wright 

Henry Hannan , 

John M. Henry, Boyal Oar- 
dens, Kew 

Frcdk. Thompson, Boyal 
Gardens, Eew 

A. Jamieson, Boyal Gar> 
dens, Eew 

John Stapley. Uoyenden, 
Biddenden, Staplehnrst. 

Thomas Waddlngton, MtU- 
fleldHoose Gardens, Cob- 
ham 



VLoaxcuLTtraK. 



Ist-class eortificate 
2nd-claBs certifleate 
Ist-clasH certificate 
2nd-cla88 certificate 
Ist-clasB certificate 
Ist-claas certificate 

2nd-cla8B eortificate 

Ist-elass certificate 

iBt-class certificate 

Ist-class certificate 

Ist-dass certifleate 



rRUIT AVJ} VEOa- 
TABLX CULTCIOB. 



Snd-class certifleate 
l8t-clas8 certificate 



2nd -class certificate 
2nd-clas8 certificate 



2nd- class certiflcatd 
2nd-cla8B certifleate 



Snd-class certifleate 
2nd-olA8S certifleate 



Gabdbnebs' Impbovbvbnt Socibties. — Any of the Gardeners' 
Mutual Improvement Societies who have joined the Boyal 
Horticultural Society, wiU oblige by sending to Ths JoumrAn 
or HoBTicuLTUBB oopics of their rules and by-laws for the 
guidance of young societiefl. — ^Taplow. 
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VINES AND VINE BORDEKS. 

I THivx Mr. Wills has entirely mitanderstood my motive in 
taking for further details respecting the Vine borders at Hunt- 
royde. It is not often that any gardener has the opportunity 
of doing what Mr. Wills proposes to do, and having begun the 
culture of the Vine on a large scale without any practical 
knowledge of the subject. I thought Mr. Wills would be able to 
aay whether I ought to be satisfied with the growths my Vines 
have made, or whether I could have doubled their growth if I 
had gone to greater expense in forming my borders. 

In the account I gave of my Vines (page 421), I omitted to 
flay that I allowed many of them to bear fiom one to three 
bunches each. Where three were left two were on side shooti>, 
and the other on the main shoot. These bunches were well 
coloured and ripe in the early part of September, four months 
from the date of planting. 

If Mr. Wills had followed my example, and given a fair 
■tatement of the cost of the proposed Vine borders, including 
brickwork, flags, hot water, air-shafts, &c., I should have been 
much obliged to him ; and I can see no reason why my desire 
io know more about these Huntroyde Vine borders, which, 
when completed, will contain nearly 3000 cubic yards of com* 
post, should induce him to regard me as a foe or a grumbler. 

That the compost described by Mr. Wills will grow very 
good Grapes I have no doubt, from the fact that the Vine 
grows vigorouBly in all soils and in all countries, from the 
shores of the Baltic to the Peak of Teneriffe ; in the strongest 
clay, as well as the poorest of sandy and gravelly soils. 
Kie finest young Vines I ever saw were growing in or- 
dinary garden soil a few miles from Tirlemont in Belgium. 
The valley of the Garonne has no advantage in soil over the 
^valley of the Medway. Will Mr. Wills say why Maidstone baa 
not its vineyards as well as Bordeaux ? If luxuriance of vege- 
tation depends more on soil than climate, why should not tiie 
Castor-oil Plant be gtowa. in England as well as in Italy, or 
the Sweet Chestnut ripen its fruit in our woods as well as it 
does in the south of France. 

I assure Mr. Wills that having made a section of his borders 
in accordance with the description given in his article of the 
16th of October, I am not Ukely to forget anything about 
them, and I am only waiting for the particulars as to cost which 
I have asked for to complete my notes for future reference. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Wills's explanation about the nine-inoh 
layers of his border, I am still unable to see what benefit 
336 pecks of soil will derive from 1 peck of bones. " The ex- 
pense is not so great to gentiemen." I am surprised that a 
writer of the Journal should forget that many hundreds of its 
readers are gentiemen without " a piece ol land from which the 
sods can be cut,'* and whose purses are unequal to the demand 
of " ten guineas a-ton " for bones. I shall always be ready to 
Qxehange information with Mr. Wills, either about Vines or 
the soil and climate proper to grow them in, but only so long 
aa he is disposed to discuss the matter in friendliness and 
aiadoor. 

Would Mr. Wills really be so very much astonished to see 
an '* article by Mr. Thomson, or any other gardener endowed 
with a moderate share of common sense, advocating such a 
barbarous system of Vine culture " as that mentioned by your 
correspondent •' Vitis? " If so, why has he not already given 
utterance to his indignation at the barbarity of shutting up 
a Vine in the mid-peason of its growth in a mean tempera- 
tnze of 81° for Homburghs. and 85° for Muscats ? Mr. Wills 
mnat surely know tbat this temperature, in which the *^ pro- 
prietors of villa residences who are not supposed to employ 
aoientific gardeners " are recommended to grow them, is wholly 
unnecessary. Is Mr. Wills's silence to be attributed to the 
benefit he has received from the application of the author's 
styptic to the bottoms of his Pelargonium cuttingR ? 

U we were to follow the 45th degree of south latitude from 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay, making little exeureions for a 
few degrees north and south of that line till we come to Astra- 
chan or the Caspian Sea, we should pass through countries 
poBBessing great diversity of soil, but almost equal summer 
temperatures, and nearly the same annual rainfall. In these 
countries, with 23 to 27 inches of rain annually, and a mean 
summer temperature of 70° to 73° Fahrenheit, the Vine grows 
and fruits well even without cultivation. In Mr. Thomson's 
treatise it ia recommended, " By the time the bunches are in 
bloom " to " let the night heat be 70°," to allow a ri&e by sun 
heat to 80^, and to shut the lights eariy enough to raise the 
thermometer to 90°. In growing Muscats it will be zight to 



tUie tempcratorsfl 6\ I>oe8 Mr. WiUa know of any 
•onaky whaie Vinea have to endnie a like heal at the poiod 
of their bloom? Is he aware of the rainfall neoaasaiy to- 
oonntriefl having so high a tempemtoref Tha lowar vall^ of 
the Niger has a temperatoie m the beginning of tha niay 
season of 74° to 80°, rising in the month of September, aa 
the rains decrease, to from 76° to 84°. The annual rainfall is from 
6 to 7 feel, and thia is more than doubled by the river, which 
in its rise of 28 feet in perpendicular height brings down an 
immense volume of water at a temperature of 80°, producing a 
Inzuriaaoe of vegetation never seen in the home of the Vine, 
but which delighted the si(^ of yonr oomspoadeDt "▲ 
SuBOBOM " in his visit to the home of the Oil Palm. The Vins 
seems to be very much at home in the lower tbXUij of tfas 
Volga. The rainfall and the temperature during the mvoamm 
months are about the same as in the eouth of France, tiia hmA 
perhaps a littie higher, and the Grapes as fine aa any in tht 
world. The mean annuner temperature ia 72°. 

I do not say that Mr. Wills will not do very well with hif 
borders. I believe Mr. Thomsen has grown flood Oiapes in 
the heat he reoommfinds ; but I do say the heat of the ane 
and the soil or compost of the other are wholly unneeeaaaiytor 
the growth of Vines. I hope in time to be able to prova thay 
are equally nnaeoeasary for the growth of Qrapea.— H. S. 



PSIDIUMS. 

In answer to your correspondent " G. S.," Psidium Baddii 
requires a stove to bring it to periection, it is then superior to 
P. Gattleyanum. I am under an impression that " G. B." haa 
not P. Baddii, as I am not aware any nurseryman has it true 
in this countzy. ** G. S." states, " There are two varietiea of 
P. Gattleyanum, the fruit of one being spherical, and the other 
somewhat Pear-shaped." This assertion shows how oarelul 
people should be before they make a positive statement ; for 
the one is P. Cattieyanum, which attains a height of from 
16 to 20 feet; the other, P. chinense, which averages from 
6 to 8 feet. They are equally hardy, and great bearers. 

Psidiums as yet have not had that attention paid them they 
deserve, as they are equaUy useful at the dessert and for jelly ; 
and it must be borne in mind that those which appear least 
grateful to the palate make the best jelly. 

The Psidiums which I cultivate are— 1, P. chinense ; 2, P. di> 
ehotoma ; 3, P. aromaticum ; 4, P. acre ; 5, P. pomiferum ; 
6, P. Baddii ; 7, P. pyriferum ; 8, P. Cattieyanum ; 9. P. mon- 
tanum; 10, P. ouneatum; 11, P. ara^a; 12, P. ara^a^a^ean; 
13, P. sp., a large purple kind. Nos. 11 and 12 are Por- 
tuguese names, and vexy distinct. I consider the beet fonr 
of the above to be— 1st, P. ara^a^apean ; 2nd, P. Baddii; 
Srd, P. pyriferum ; 4th, P. aromaticum ; but all are uaefol, 
as tiiey come in at various times. 

I imported the above, as no dependance is to be placed on 
purchasing them true, even if they can be obtained at aU. 

Casimiboa bduus.— I see the above-named plant advertibsed 
by a London aurseiyman, giving a flaming account of its capa- 
bilities oC adapting itself to various situations. It may eziat 
in tiie west of Enghmd in a sheltered situation, but it requires 
a stove to grow it in perfection, when it becomes a large baah, 
having numerous Apple-shaped fruit. The fruit are very pala- 
table, and liked by some, but must be used with oanticn, aa 
they are liable to produce lethargy, which lasts some time, and 
is difficult to shake off.^BAnnii, Peterborough. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS' FIG. 

I Aif obliged to ** G. 8." for recalling this matter to my nund. 
There is no doubt whatever that he is right in stating that tli# 
common Channel Islands' Fig, so largely exported of late yean, 
is not identical with the Brown Turkey Fig. I oonsider our 
Fig by far the finer, and the more valuable of the two, and it 
might be worth while for English market-growers and othsa 
to cultivate this sort more extensively. It has been known in 
these Islands for a very long period, and I should like to know 
when it was first Introduced at Tarring, as it is cultivated tiiflN 
at present, and under what form of training and pruning it 
tiuives at that place. 

For my own part I believe that if the Fig tree be not cktufy 
summer-stopped, it would be best to leave it unpruned alio* 
gether, cutting clean out any nselesa shoots. Here tiie growers 
spread it out over a low i^atform of poles, and thus expose a 
Im^ surface to the veiiical saya of the son. Many young 
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lovnaa of i^sncismm m^ c&nkOtJ& qabbsiibb. 



9i ooune, 80Mm« av«rti6al poritloa, biot Um orops w» 
1 theifc ilhey f^rerent «Djf gross |»odiietimi of udoA. 
Nothing is dono bat thiiming out these Tertisals. Of eoarse 
nothiBg grows imdenieath the tree, bat Hhm HtuB oMXwes the 
BOH to ranain VBmoved— ui essentiftl vuUter yr^h most fndt 



In seeUng to identify the Ohsniiel Istends* Fig -with «m 
BiMM w iei t, 'torkey, De rArohiiwl, or th»t eftpitsl sort Black 
08Boa, I sometimes thon^t the hMt identical wi^ oars, bat 
the tdtimate deeision must rest with Dr. Hogg. Let any one 
zead Auoogh the chapter on Figs in ^e ** Fmit Manoal,** and 
Jm tdQ be possessed with increased respect lor "^e care whieh 
has produced it. 

It was with pleasare tiiat I saw " 0. 8." had turned Ms 
flHnvtkm to this matter; hot whj call oar Fig the "Com- 
mon Patple ? " Why not ** Channel Islands' Fig," considering 
ita anttqfd^ and increasing ealture ? May I, in the name of 
XBftny here expectant, request a Terdiott — T. BniXAXST, Quemsey. 



STRATIFIED VINE BORDERS. 

Ik page 22 yonr correspondent " A Gabdbrxb '* considen it 
**oxeee£ngly presomptaoas " in me to offer any remarks en 
Mr. "Wills's system of making Vine borders. Alas I poor me, 
and ^ J. S." and ** H. S. I " what assuranoe we most possess to 
approach a sabjeot treated on by a Jnpiter ! lor evidently Mr. 
'Wills, althoagh I am sore entirely innocent of it, is so con- 
sidsnd by «* A Gabdenbii.'* I saw and described a vinery and 
a '^^ne besrder, both of which I thoaght of high excellence and 
gnat eimplieity. If yonr correspondent had also gone, and 
had exerdsed his eyes and his reason, he coold haTe enlightened 
QB as to any defects in the Bishop Stortford system. My motive 
lor writing the article was that I hoped it would awaken some 
of our d^er gardeners as to the feasibility of making Vine 
hwders as Mr. Miller has done ; in fact, I wished to know the 
opinion of some clever observer as to the merits and demerits 
of the system. I described as well as I coold what I saw. ** A 
QABDXima " merely gives as his opinions ; one of them I know 
t» be laUacioas : " The roots of the Vines (in an inside border), 
wonld go down not only many feet, but yards." Now, I know 
from long experience that the roots of Tines are moet easily 
kept to the sarface if they have annnally snrfaoe-dressings. 
In a very sensible article (page 7), by Mr. J, Denglas, I am 
BiMfpqrted in my views on this sab}eet. 

why the roots of Vines planted in a border inside shoold 
the second season find their way through the floor to a depth 
of 9 feet, as described by " A OiumBUBS,** is eomething very 
rimariEsiiie ; there most have been something wrong at the 
sorfiMM. I know this is ** presomptoons " on my part, bat I 
eaa etily refer to Mr. Miller's border, which I have no doubt 
will be oopied by handreds, who wUl not dread being ** led sadly 
aibay,*^ as yonr oorrespondent fears. The tnrth is, what has 
bestt done and found good will be imitated; and so sound 
knowledge spreads, in spite of clever and flaent writers, which 
b«t few of as gardeners are ; still, what we know we shoold 
endeavomr to make known, howenrer homely the style. 

There are many good things in Mr. Wilis's articles, bnt his 
slnrtifleKtion I cannot miderstand— a homogeneous border seems 
sa miMsh more in accordance with Natore and common sense. 
fiMT Mr. Wills can command the roots of his Vines to finish the 
foed in ene layer before they seek it in another (see page 479), 
I an, I confess, entirely at a loss to oonceive. To say to roots, 
«« tOds Is your food for 1867, in 1868 yon may take the next 
layw," is something perfectly new. If they wen sentient 
beingB, and coi:dd understand the word of command, all woald 
ba mmL ; but roots areoccentric, as deseribed by ** A G4BnmrsB,'* 
aadl Iliave no doubt would refase to obey the diotum of even 
onr moat sknrer Orape-grower, Mr. W. Thosason, whose book 
all shoold lead. IMie only method I have found laUy snccess- 
ful In eommanding the roots of Vines is by light, ri<^, samaMr- 
ilKwings, so that in the course of the snmmer the surface of 
the bordecs and the pots in which my '^aes are grown is a 
parfeat network of roots afi running to be fed. This, not only 
with Vines, but wi& all other fruit trees, is the most perfeet of 
all modes of culture ; it is practised most undonbtedly by enr 
goadgardeners, but as y^i not nearly so much known as so Su- 
able and simple a mode of culture ought to be. ** The million ** 
on^ to know that the surface of a fruit-tree border, or the 
aortloe xonnd an isolated fruit tree, should never be stirred 
man than from 1 to 3 indbes in de^, and only then H the 
BoA lie alifl and ineliaed to •• bake «* te taBaAMe, and that il 



shooU have annnally in April a rich H^^t dres^g jbom 1 to 
2 inches in depth. This opinion, I fear, your correspondent 
*« A QiJiDxamB " will think " presumptuous." So be it. 

In writing and thinking about inside borders for Vines, it 
has occurred to me that Grapes, Melons, and Gacambers ara 
all natives of climates very different to ours. There, Ghrapes 
ripen freely in the fields and hedges ; there, the Melon and 
Cucumber are equally at home. Now, we should think a gar- 
dener a very original cultivator if he planted his Melons [in the 
cold soil outside his Melon-frame, and trained the young fruit- 
bearing shoots under the glass ; he would have to whistie lor 
his Melons. It is true that the ligneous Vine roots bear the 
cold and moisture better than those of the Melon ; but the 
reasoning for ontside-border-making for Vines rests the same ; 
it is, in laot, perfectly illogical in theory and practice. 

In his second paragraph *'A Gakdsneb" seems to think 
I am poor and ignorant, and that I ought to have humbly 
written to Mr. Wills for advice under my peculiar (ciroum- 
stances. I fear I must sport a piece of braff. My experience 
dates long before that of Mr. Wills, and my purse is strong 
enough to allow me to spend £1000 on a Vine border without 
inconvenience if I felt inclined. — Vitis. 



ARE AUCUBA BERRIES POISONOUS? 

Duamo the late severe frost I allowed two robins to live in 
my large greenhouse, where I have t^o Aucubas with ripe 
fruit. My attention has just been turned to the beautiful 
berries, and I found something had eaten off the pulp from the 
seed, and wondered what it could be. I thought a mouse 
had taken the brilliant morsel ; but, on inquiry, my young men 
had found one robin dead in the path, &nd a post-mortem ex- 
amination proved that it had been poisoned by eating the 
berries of the Aucuba japonica. 

It is well that the greatest care sboald be taken to keep these 
most beautiful and brilliant berr'ea from children or inex- 
perienced persons — so tempting, yet so fatal. Being at present 
but little seen or known, jet likely to be produced on one of 
our most general, most attractive, and ornamental shrubs, it is 
necessary to promulgate this caution, to prevent, if possible 
further more unhappy results. — Jabez J. Chiteb, GonviUe 
Nurseries, Cambridge, 

[This is a timely note of warning ; but it is not quite proven 
that the berries are poisonous. What became of the other 
robin ? Ifight not the cold, or fighting, for robins are most 
pugnacious, have killed that found on the path f It is very 
desirable to give some of the berries to other birds and animals 
which will eat them, and thus prove whether they are poison- 
ou8.^-£os.] 



EFFECTS OF THE INTENSE COLD. 

As you invite your subscribers to let their experience be 
known through your Journal, I venture to speak of mine 
during the late intense cold. 

I live on Earlswood Common, Bedhill, thoroughly exposed 
to the south and south-west, partially sheltered from the north 
and east, situated on the day, and lying low. 

I have a good many Laurels, and upwards of 250 trees 
of the best varieties of Boses. The thermometer on the 3rd 
was at 4^ about 12.30 x,m. It sank much lower I believe, 
but I did not register it, though I know it was below zero at 
a friend's in the neighbourhood. This is the result : Laurels 
are all bronzed, though not killed outright. Boses are all 
right, except Pavilion de Pregny, which seems much put out 
by the frost. Madame Furtodo, supposed' to be tender, I 
believe to be very comfortable and unharmed ; Bushton Bad- 
dyffe as wdl as any. Isabella Gray and Mar^chal Niel 
(mother and child), grew in the south side by side. Isabella 
is much cast down, and looks wrinkled and aged ; Mar^chal 
Nid looks as well as he can possibly do; and yet both 
were nnproteeted, exeept by a littie litter at the roots. The 
trees are all newly planted. Moiret, Comte de Paris, Devo- 
nieneia, Homdre, Du Luxembourg, Louise de Savoie, and 
Nardsse, all against the house fttcing the south, seem happy 
and well-to-do enough. At this I cannot but r^oioe, as I ws8 
reared in the belief that Teas cannot stand 32" of frost. Of 
course I cannot say whether their blooming will be affected, 
bat if this depends on the condition and appearance of the wood 
at present, I do not think they will disappoint me. I can lei 
yon know this if you care that I should. I shall hope to sea 
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the experienoe of others in the next Komber of the JonnuU. 
—A. B. A. 

[We shall be mnoh obliged by the future notes you offer ; and 
we shall l&lso be obliged by notes from other correspondents on 
the effeots of the intense cold.— Eds.] 



NOTES OF AND ABOUT ROSES. 

(Continued from page 8.) 

S. French Bosbs with English Names. — When a French 
grower obtains a good Bose from his seed-plots, which, accord- 
ing to his own estimate of it, he describes as *' VariitS extra^ 
wperhe, tr^ beUe^ remarquablet hors ligne" &c., it is, of course, 
offered for sale as soon as a stock of it has been propagated ; but 
it is too often the case that others inferior to it in all points, and 
therefore not desirable, are sent out with it, coupled with the 
flattering but deceptive descriptions for which the French lan- 
guage affords great facilities. This is an especial failing of an 
eminent Paris nurseryman, which cannot be otherwise than 
detrimental to his reputation ; for although we are indebted to 
him for some of the best Boses in cultivation, his best produc- 
tions have been, for some years past, invariably accompanied 
with others that have proved worthless and disappointing. 
There is an old French proverb which runs thus — *' On voit d'un 
autre ail que ne voit son procJiain.** If we loosely interpret 
this to mean *' Each one takes his own view of the matter," 
and accept it as a truism, we must make allowance accordingly ; 
but there remain some obstinate facts, such as were shown in 
the previous communication. 

Many of these inferior kinds have English names attached 
to them ; they are, therefore, sure to attract attention in this 
country. There can be no wish to depreciate the poUtesse of 
our French friends; we readily acknowledge the distinction 
they pride themselves on, of being the most polite people in 
the world ; but can we receive with a good grace compliments 
that have a tinge of the ridiculous, and, as intimated by one of 
our oldest rosarians, accompanied with an ^^ arri^re pensie^^* 
eonnected with the sale of the varieties to which we find honoured 
and respected names affixed, but which on trial we cast aside 
with a feeling of vexation, or something stronger ? 

A perusal of the French lists for the five jears, 1861-5, will 
afford sufficient evidence of this. From them I glean the 
following, with the names of the raisers : — 

BOgES. RAXBKK. 

Jamefl IHokflon Engdue Vcrdior. 

Richard 8mitli „ 

Mrs. Charles Wood „ 

James Mitchell (Moss) „ 

John Cranston (Moss) „ 

George Paul „ 

John Nasmith „ 

SoQvenir da William Wood „ 

Rnshtou Radolyffe „ 

John Keynes „ 

WiUiamUull „ 

I am not certain that M. Engi^ne Verdier is the raiser of the 
last two ; he had, however, a share in the •* Miivm^ 

Robert Fortune Ducher. 

Princess AllcA „ 

William Panl Gniilot pire. 

Mrs. Freeman „ 

Souvenir de Lady Eardley „ 

Mrs. William Paul Charles Verdier. 

John Fraser (Moss) Orangor. 

JohnStandish TrooUlard. 

Reynolds Hole „ 

Mrs.8tandi8h „ 

The last two I believe were sent out by Mr. Standish. 

PeterLawson Thomas. 

John Veitoh Lev^que at fils. 

Rev. H. Dombrain Margottin. 

JohnWaterer Portemer. 

Arthur Young (Moss) „ 

Henry Martin (Moss) „ 

Yisoountess Douglas Gonod. 

Denil de Prince Albert 

Lady Emily Peel Laoharme. 

Ch arles Wood Portemer Ills. 

I have taken the liberty of substituting the dear old Saxon 
** Mrs." for Madame, believing thai the worthy ladies repre- 
sented in the above list, being Britons, are not ashamed of their 
native land. 

Of the thirty-one above named three only are in Mr. Bad- 
dyffe*8 list of the best Boses— viz., Mrs. Charles Wood, Mrs. 
w. Paul, and Bushton Badelyffe. The last, although worthy 
of the place assigned to it aa a first-olass flower, is, to my great 



regret, a failure here from defect of oonstitiition, and, like 
Gloire de Santenay, Fortado, and Fran9ois La oh arme, mnat be 
given up in soils not naturally suitable for Boeea. 

It would be an injustiee to omit any honourable exeeption to 
the majority of the French Bose-growers as regards the nam- 
her and quality of their productions : M. Charles Verdier hae 
sent ont but few Boses from hie establishment, but these hate 
in nearly every case proved to be of great merit. Besides Mn. 
W. Paul, above mentioned, we are indebted to him for Duoheeae 
de Caylus, Vicomte Yigier, and FrauQois Laeharme, aa noticed 
in the previous paper ; his announcement of Paul Verdier for 
the next season may, therefore, be anticipated with some de- 
gpree of confidence. 

Of the remaining twenty-eight varieties there are three others 
that may be considered deserving a place in the rosery, their 
habit and colour being good ; but their form is not up to the 
standard now raised so high by such flowers as Lord Macanlay, 
Chabrillant, Senateur Vaisse, Madame Victor Verdier, Dochesoe 
de Caylus, and others. These are John Keynes, Charles Wood, 
and Viscountess Douglas ; the last is surpassed by others of 
its colour. 

The others can be disposed of in a few words. Peter Lawson 
is fine of colour, but too often shows a yellow ** eye.*' Mrs. 
Standish is a pretty light rose, but uncertain, and only opens 
well in favourable seasons. Beynolds Hole is a pardonable 
mistake ; let us hope that our amiable and respected rosarian 
may soon have a lepresentative worthy of him in the Queen of 
Flowers, to whose interests he is so loyal and true. 

Bourbon Roses are not in very high favour as a class, alwajs 
excepting Mulmaison, Acidalie, Baron Gonella, and to whidi 
may be added, with a slight qualification, Louise Margottin, or 
Madame de Stella, Celine Gonod, Sir Joseph Paxton, and BeY. 
H. Dombmiu, the last two being the best of their colour in the 
class with English names, or any name. 

Moss Boses are too rarely seen either in the garden or on 
the exhibition table; yet, what more beautiful than the old 
Crimson and its variety called Lanei? In the above list are 
five Moss Boses. Is there any one between Land's End and 
John o'Qroat's house who knows anything about them? It 
would be a waste of space to offer any comment on the others 
given in the list, although they represent names most distin- 
guished in English horticulture. 

4. NouBMCLATUBE — Abusk 07 Tebus. — It is quito reason- 
able that the raiser of any new variety of flower should assign 
to it such a distinctive name as his fancy or interest in- 
clines. Generally the appellatives given to EngUsh flowers are 
well-selected and short ; for, undoubtedly, short names are the 
best and easiest to be remembered. When we turn to the 
nomenclature of French Boses we often find the opposite of 
brevity, in some instances no less than six words being used to 
designate a single variety. We cannot complain of &e grand 
array of princes, dukes, duchesses, marshals, generals, and 
other high and mighty personages when they represent known 
and distinguished individuals ; but we do stumble over snoh 
appellations as Souvenir de la Beine d'Angleterre, Triompke 
de la Terre des £k>se8. Souvenir de Bemardin de St. Piene, La 
Baronne Pelletan de Einkelin, and which when uttered by those 
unacquainted with the French language have a very odd and eyen 
ludicrous effect ; still more so the contractions vezy often and 
naturally applied to those lengthy designations for which oar 
French neighbours appear to have an especial aptitude. I know 
of an instance which afforded me much amusement when it 
occurred. An honest, hard-working, but somewhat illiterate 
gardener in this neighbourhood, whose ideas of orthography 
are rather misty when any departure from the strictly phonetio 
principle is observed, labels his Boses for his own and others' 
recognition. When the name is copied from a catalogue all 
goes on rightly enou^^ ; but a catalogue not being always st 
hand, our friend is left to the resonrces of his own memory. 
Some very curious derangements are the consequence. The 
instance that amused me was the well-known G6D6ral Jacque- 
minot, which was marked General Jack-me-not, the sylUwles 
being distinctly separated. It is very usual to recognise that 
Bose about here as "General Jack," Charles Lefebvre as 
" Charley," and Jules Margottin as " Old Jewels." Mr. Bad- 
elyffe knows simUar cases, I beUeve. What Xavier Olibo will 
beoome it is not easy to guess, unless, as ** D., Deal;' oonjeo- 
tures, " Holybones." 

These cases are simply absurd, but not altogether unnatural, 
nor inexcusable. Much more deserving of notice, in my 
opinion, is the abuse of a term that has now been many years 
spplied— I mean the teim Pecpetnal, as osed to designate whit 
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Is now the most important section of Boses as distingoiBhed 
from Bourbons, Noisettes, and other Hybrids. It has been 
moxe than once correctly remarked that this term is an abased 
oncj then why perpetrate it? The word perpetual not only 
does not express what the Bose is, but also it is not the 
eqoivalfint for the word the French use — viz., rfynontant. Now, 
the word rinumtaiU does express, as nearly as it is possible 
to find any word, the idea intended to be conveyed ; but as 
we have no equivalent English expression for it, it is worse 
than ridiculous to make a floundering attempt at translating 
a word which admits of no translation. The usual proce- 
dure in such cases is to adopt it ; there can be, therefore, no 
more impropriety in designating this particular section of 
Boses B6montant Hybrids than in calling a fiddle a violin. 
The French themselves make no attempt to translate such 
words as " jockey," " shunt," *• wagon " (with one r/), *' milord," 
A;c., although these words contain letters and sounds the very 
opposite of their adopted orthography and pronunciation. In 
the same way we accept such phrases as sang-froid^ aide-de- 
camp, beau-monde, &c., in their original signification, without 
essaying to render them into English. 

Upon the ground of common usage, then, I venture to sug- 
gest that the term B6montant Hybrids should be substituted 
for the incorrect " Hybrid Perpetuals." — Adolphus H. Kent. 
(To be eontinoed.) 



ICE CELLARS. 



I NEVEB knew until I read Mr. C. Short's communication 
that it required any great care te keep ice in an ice-well, where 
Buch a well is high and dry, provided you put in the ice when 
it is in pretty good order. 

I have to keep ice in what were the cellars of the old man- 
sion. There is a lake running close up to the passage door, 
«md the water rises within a few inches of the floor. The 
grottnd about the cellars is also very wet and boggy. The 
walls are what I call diy walls, being built without cement or 
mortar ; and the roof, a span, is of slates. The height from 
the level of the ground to the top of the roof is 6 feet, and, in 
fact, there is more roof than cellar. Any one accustomed to 
ice-keeping will at once perceive that it is very difficult to keep 
ice in such a place. Do what I would, or rather the men, for 
I allowed them their way, the ice always dwindled down to a 
few barrowfuls by August, and we never begin to use the ice 
before that time. 

I ought to have stated that we have three doors to the cellar, 
and that the passage is 20 yards long. Any one can imagine 
the draught of air that rushes towards the ice when a man un- 
covers those three doors and nms up and down the passage 
twice or thrice with a basket of ice to fill his barrow outside. 

I asked the men if they never covered the slates or roof. 
" No," said one, " for the water would lodge in the roof and 
make it damper than it is." ** Do you not fill the cellar up to 
13ie top of the roof with ice ?" The answer was, '* No ; only 
level with the top of the cellar, otherwise we cannot get the 
straw in. 

As the ice alwavs diminished so much by August, I thought 
it was time I had my own way ; so last year I had the small 
cellar filled up to the top of the roof on the 5th of March with 
the worst lot of ice I ever remember carting. I then had the 
xoof covered outside with 18 inches of soil. I opened the well 
early on a frosty morning in April, when the ice had sunk a 
Utile, and gave it a good soaking of water, which froze as it 
was poured in, and then covered up well with straw. The re- 
sult was I had a better supply out of one cellar than I ever had 
out of two before. — T. Elcome. 



C!ommittee is being organised, and it cannot be doubted that 
all classes of society will cheerfully contribute, according to 
their means, to accomplish the desired' object. M. Blondin 
has addressed Mr. Fuller, expressing his deep regret at>the loss 
which the public have sustained, and his desire to give, as his 
contribution, two gratuitous performances on the high rope in 
the Crystal Palace, in aid of Uie Bestoration Fond, which will, 
in all probability, produce a considerable sum. 



Cbybtal Palace. — There appears to be every probability 
thst the portion of the Crystal Palace which was destroyed by 
the calamitous fire on the 30th ult., will speedily be restored 
to its original perfection. The shareholders and season-ticket- 
lioldera will, it is understood, contribute largely to this object ; 
fu&d » movement has been originated by Mr. Francis Fuller, 
one of the founders of the Crystal Palace, to promote a public 
snbseription in aid of their exertions. He believes that 1,500 
persons can be readily found to subscribe or collect £100 each, 
which would suffice to restore a building which mav be said to 
he of national importance, and which has so greatly tended to 
Ibe refinement and social progress of the people. Many offers of 
VOiiiS of this amount have ahmidy been xeeeived ; an influential 



THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETTS 
EXHIBITION AT BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 

The Boyal Horticultural Society's Exhibition at Bury St. 
Edmunds in July promises to be a great success. Chiefly 
through the exertions of Mr. D. Fish the guarantee fund 
amounts to more than £1160, and the special prizes to nearly 
£260. The schedule of prizes will now soon be issued. They 
vary from £7 to £1 for stove and greenhouse plants in small 
numbers — from six to twelve specimens, so that the classes of 
competitors may be very inclusive. Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Gloxinias, Achimenes, Lilinms, Petunias, Ferns, cut Boses, 
Pentstemons, Delphiniums, Fruits, &c., are all to be exhibited 
in small numbers for the same good reason. 

The special prizes are as follow : — 

jB «. d. 

Boyol Hortlciiltnral Society of London, for Palms and Fine- 

foUaged Plants 25 

The Ladies of Bury, for Orchids, a £W gold onp and one 

0f^5 26 

The Town of Bury, for Ferns, three caps, £15, £ 10, and £7 . . 82 

Ditto, for Lvcopodlnms 6 6 

Ditto, for the beet window plant grown by a cottager, a 

silver watch 8 8 

The Boroogh Members, for best and second-best Hand- 

bouquets for Ladies, 6 gaineas and 4 guineas 10 10 

The Rev. Frederick Cheere, President of the Bury Horti- 
cultural Association, for an Essay on the Diseases of 
Plants 1010 

Eye Horticultural Society, for the best 24 Roses Orown by 
an Amateur, a Member of any Horticultural Society 
in the County of SnfTolk 10 10 

Woodbridge HorUonltnral Society, for the best U Picotees 

Grown by an Amateur 5 5 

Stowmarket Town, for the three heaviest bunches of Grapes, 

agoldmedal 10 10 

Ipswich Town, not decided 26 

Thetford Town, not decided 10 

Suffolk County, not decided 26 

Suffolk Gardeners, for the best 12 Boses Grown by a Suffolk 

Gardener 7 7 

Ditto, for the best 12 Seedling Variegated Pelargoniums .. 6 6 

The Proprietors of the Oardenert* Chronicle a silver cup, 
value £30, for the best Collection of Fruit and Vege- 
tables—namely, of Fruit, any Five of the Following 
Eight Kinds, one dish of eaoh->Grapes, Melons (two 
Fruits), Strawberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Cherries, 
Raspberries or Appleb (of the Crop of 1866) ; and of 
Vegetables any Eight of the Following Fourteen Kinds, 
one basket or bundle of each—Peaa, French Beans, 
or Scarlet Bonnen, Broad Beans, Cauliflowers, Cucum- 
bers (brace). Summer Cabbages, Early Carrots, Turnips 
Artichokes, Onions, Spinach, Rhubarb, Potatoes, or 
Mixed Salading. Open for competition amongst all 
Comers 20 

The Proprietors of Thx Jodbnai. or HoBTicnLTUiiB,forthe 
two best Desserts, consisting of not less than Seven 
Kinds of Fmtta of 1807, arranged as for the Table, com- 
bining Quality of Fruit with Taste of Arrangement. 
Open to Gentlemen's Gardeners and Amateurs only. 

Two First Prizes of the Value of 10 guineas each 21 

N B,-^nlp one of thae Prieei can be taken by the 

Mr. Samuel Barrett, Haidwieke, for the best CollecUon of 

Vegetables Orown by a Cottager, a three-guinea wfitoh 8 8 

For the best Kept and Cropped Allotment, li guinea ; 

SMwnd ditto,! guinea - ^^ 8 

£268 6 
There are also nnmerons prizes for cottagers' plants, fmits, 
cot flowers, and vegetables. 



PLANTING PEAR TREES. 
I HAVK to thank " T. B." for his criticism of my paper on 
Pear culture, and beg to assure him and your readers there is 
an error of mine, or the printer's, at page 460, of No. 299. 
•* Holes 9 feet square should be dug,&c.," should read ** Holes 
equal to 9 square feet should be dug, &c." The difference, 
then, between the holes which I recommend and those advised 
by " T. K" is not very materiaL " No hole in any cultivated 
garden," writes " T. R.," " need be more than from 8 to 4 feet 
m diameter, and 20 inches deep,*' and these dimensions, I may 
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add, are twiee as wide and deep as I find neeeseary for plant- 
ing ordinary-Bized trees, such as those obtained from nnrseries, 
when the ground has been preperlj trenehed previonsly to 
planting. In trenehed ground, aU the hole that need be made 
is one wide enon^ to admit the roots without turning their 
points up, down, or aside acndnst its sides ; and it is deep enough 
if it aUowB of the fibres being covered with S inches of soil. 
If " T. B." finds a hole 20 inehes deep necessary to plant a 
Pear on the Quince stock, I must say he plants much deeper 
than I do, or his ground is of that uncultivated and unprepared 
eharaeter as to require holes " 9 feet square " in addition. 

** T. B.'b " other objection is to covering the junction of the 
stock and scion with 8 inches of soil, for this, ** as fully 
pointed out in your columns last spring, pages 180, 193, leads 
to injurious consequences, for, besides placing the tree by far 
too deeply in the soil, it induces the putting forth of roots from 
the gn^, by which the effect of the Qaince stock in giving 
fertility is destroyed." Who, last spjdng, pointed out the in- 
jcuious consequeneee of oovering the junction of the stock and 
fldon with soil ? " T. B. t " His condusions based solely on 
his having some Louise Bonne Pears on the Quince rooting 
from the part of the scion covered with soil, the trees ceasing 
to be productive, which would lead to the inference that Pears 
on the Pear stock are not so fruitful as those on the Quince 
stock. Now, I have trees of the Louise Bonne on the Pear 
stock, that annually produce heavy crops of fine fruit ; and we 
have scores of trees, both on walls and in the open ground, on 
Pear stocks, producing an abundance of fine fruit : hence it 
follows that the Pear on the Pear stock may be fruitful. I 
thought that the one great inerit of the Quince, as a stock, was 
in giving early fertility to the Pear, not greater or more ex- 
tended fertility than the Pear stock; but, if I understand 
*.* T. B." aright, a Pear rooting from the part covered with soil, 
it being worked On the Quince, ceases to be productive, to which 
he should add. Unless ^e tree is not to be kept so dwarf and 
stunted as it was before, and the soil is not favourable to the 
fertility of Uie Pear on its own roots. In my soil it does not 
in the least matter whether the Pear tree be fed by its own roots 
or those of the Quince; onee it commences bearing it con- 
tinues to crop well afterwards, and can be kept ver^ dwarf by 
a moderate amount of summer-pinching. The soil is a rather 
light loam, about 15 inches deep, on gravel. On heavier and 
deeper soil the Pear tree may root so deeply that the effect of 
tiie Quince in giving fertiMty may be destroyed, for the Quince 
has a more shallow disposition of roots than £he Pear : hence the 
tree rooting from the graft will have a tendency to wood growth 
rather than the formation of fruit-buds, the good ofiSoes of the 
Quince in giving a more dwarf growth being destroyed. 

" T. B." accepts as proven that a Pear tree covered with 
soil above the junction of the stock and scion does root from 
the latter. I must allow that I have seen that ; but I cannot 
admit that it invariably occurs, for with some kinds of Pears 
it is the exception rather than the rule, and in in most soils a 
tardy process, though in some it maj be general ; but such I 
have not found, and I have had ezpenenoe of Pears on Quince 
stocks in six different soils and sitnatioae. 

When I find Pear trees on the Quince, with the junction of 
the stock and scion covered with soil, rooting from the graft so 
freely that their bearing, health, and longevity are interfered 
with and impaired, I will gladly make a public recantation ; but 
until then I must be excused covering a very ungainly swollen 
junction, and exposing no part of the stoek to the dxying influ- 
ences of the sun and air, but using it as a root-fonning, conse- 
quently food-collecting, medium. In the meantime *' T. R" 
will, perhaps,, inform us whether budded trees root as freely (or 
at ah), from the Pear as those that are grafted, and how soon 
rooting may be expected to occur after the junction is covered 
witii soil. I have my own partictdar experiences on these 
points, and reserve myself for confessien at a fitting time and 
place. 

** T. B." concludes with a recommendation. I may do so 
likewise ; and it is — Should those having Pear trees on Qninco 
stocks, with the swollen junction hidden by soil, perceive them 
making an undue amount of wood not to be restrained by sum- 
mer-ninching, lift these in autumn and plant them, after 
searching carefully for roots from the Pear where covareid with 
soil, removing these, if any, so that the soil will reach only to 
the swollen junction, and the trees will be as fruitful as ever ; and 
if your soil is not unfavoural)le to the Pear, care nothing about 
the roots from it, for no tree lives so long, is so healthy, or 00 
well led as by its own roots ; also to gain fruitfulneBS, plant on 
a raised motmd, by which the roots wiU be kept near the surface. 



and one of the main advantages of having Ikmb on <|rife«t 
stocks will be secured. 

Finally, though my stock of ** Pear trees, old and yottg, OB 
Quince stocks." is not equal to that in " any other V^^ ^ 
Europe," I have had sufficient experience to prove tn a*I»»- 
commend a tound, but I should not feel justified in considertqg 
it " the only sound method of culture." Others have a ^^ 
to their conclusions, and experience is fully entitled to wsigfai* 
— G. Abbbt. _ 

OUR VINES. 
{Continued from page 26.) 

Fob a long time we had looked forward to the fruitiii|-yMr 
with great interest. Should we really have Grapes ? Would 
those fine buds develope into bloom, or spend all their energiet 
in leaf and cane ? We could but wait and hope ; but we wailed 
with an eagerness only amateurs can feel. 

Our Vines broke in March, all but Lady Downe*s, she rat 
forth shyly as if only half knowing what she meant to do; but 
then it did not matter much, for we knew she was a rampant 
grower and took long strides. To our impatient waiting it 
seemed as if the blossom would never show itself. After weeks 
of anxious, almost hopeless inspection, the bloom made its ap- 
pearance, at least what we thought would turn into bloom---a 
round hard lump, like a great Cob nut, covered all over with 
minute excrescences. Out of this lump we supposed the 
bunch of Grapes would come ; but digr after day we looked in 
vain for any sign of progress. If there was any growth it 
was all internal, did not manifest itself to our closest ols 
servation ; and yet the Vine was not idle, the work was going 
on though we saw it not.. After long waiting these little ex- 
crescences seemed to part from each other, and form stalks 
or stems of their own, so that as time passed the eontoux 
of the future bunch was fully shown. But, then, were theaa 
the very berries to enlarge into the future Grapes, or simply 
the flowers which must first open before the fruit could fom? 
In our ignorance we did not know, could not make out. Wa 
had grown Vines for years at South Field, or rather the gu<- 
dener had, yet could not remember ever having seen them in 
this stage of growth. To be sure our pomological curiosity had 
never carried us so high. We wearied ourselves trying to find 
out from bodes, sou^t long, but the bit we waoited we could 
not find. Cousin Herbert said the "whole lot of gardening 
writers were donkeys ; they wrote for themselves so that th^ 
might tell nothing but what was already known." Our Vine 
doctor laughed and said, " Some things were so simple peopla 
never thought to write about them" However, the question waa 
settled, the bloom had not yet opened, and it must do so before 
any fruit could be. 

*' It is my firm opinion there never will be any fruit," said 
Cousin Herbert. 

** Well, I always said the Vine border was much too rich**' 
said Unde Tetley ; " as George says, you will grow plenty ol 
coarse leaves minus fruit." 

" I do not reckon much on what George says," sidd papa; 
" he is amazed at your success, and is afraid your Vines wiH 
one day be better than his own. As for the Vine border being 
too rich, what ih it when they bury dead horses in it ? " 

" Dii^sting in the highest degree," said Aunt Margaret; *' I 
would never eat another Grape as long as I lived, if I thoqglit 
that was the usual practice." 

'* Not very pleasant certainly to any one troubled with anggea- 
tive ideas," said Cousin Walter. 

** But, what is to be done?" said Cousin Herbert. " I would 
not like to be without fruit this year. We have waited long 
enough, never mind the canes whether tjiey be thick enough, 
or ripened enough, or strong enough, only let us have fruit." 

** Never mind what people say about your border," said enr 
Vine doctor very quietly. ** I assure you it could not be bettev. 
and I dare venture to say you will have half a score bunches 
on every Vine. What is the good of putting yourself into such 
a state, and keeping me in a perpetual fever by your doubts ? T 
am half afraid I shall go over the line yet. Put on a littte 
more heat, do not open quite so soon, and phut up earlier, and 
you will have fruit, fine fruit too, this year. The bloom waata 
a littie petting to open, not that the flowers are very briBianl 
or very fragrant, they are neither the Glory Pea of New Zea- 
land, nor Stephanotis. It is only the after-results that Biake 
the bloom of value." 

So Unde Tetley would not have the house opened until taxush 
later in the day ; indeed, he would not have it opened in 
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the least unless the day was very snimy ; and we were not snr- 
pffe0d when, a week or two afterwards, Cousin Walter oame 
ratting in, saying, *' The Vinos had the red spider ; all the 
bigh-np leaves fiere all bat coloured with them." What was 
to be done ? We dare not syringe lor fear of tilie bloom, whioh 
^vas jost opening. 

" Sweep them off with a little brush,** said Janet. 

" You could almost as soon empty the sea with a bucket," 
gaid Cousin Walter. 

So there was nothing lor it but letirbig the two grow together 
lor a time. When the berries were once fairly set we oonld keep 
dowft the insects with syringing ; but the red spider tamed oot 
io;be only bnckdast, to our great joy and Consin Walter's aa.* 



IMSr»nee. 
During 



[)uring May the bloom opened, hat the berries set slowly ; 
i^»0j aeeiMd to hftve a predisposition to twirl and twine them- 
Hkmt v^ and we had our fears lest they shoold ran ri^t off 
inke^tnidrUs, as they had done the year before. Again we himg 
mf ovr Httle weii^ted bags on the bunohes and tried to keep 
iSfm down, bat to our great disappointment much of the 
Uoena dropped o£C, leaving csdy a bare twisted stem. 

After all oar fretting and worxy we had a great deal mora 
lirait» every one said, than we on^t to have had the first year, 
T£bA berries when once set enlaiged rapidly, every week these 
mm eienmeaeuraUe diffefenee in the breadth and length of 
Ili# bitnobes. These was no looking baek now, they poshed on 
ae il^ieii^ to ootdo each other*— went at the laAe tired horses 
go wiMB their laces are set homewajrds. The number of 
^waehee had to be lessened ; on several of the Tines they were 
growing too near each other. Cousin Herbert said ** he would 
thitttbsm." I am suse his heart adhed the while. It seemed 
m exnel thing to oot away the very good we had waited for so 



After this there came the time ol thinning ovt the berries. 
4 VW of soiasors was bought for the purpose. Coosia Herbert 
eomoienced, but soon gave up, saying ** the operation was too 
didlleate for his thick fingers." Papa said, '* he woold send 
Cieerga oves to do it for us." Kate and I declared " the berries 
ahovii go uathinned first, we woold not have him I oob pro- 
iaBiioiMl was enough to work under." Then Cousin Walter 
woold try, bat he cut away rig^t and left, without ever think- 
ing or looking what he was doing ; taking off whole shoulders 
at one snip, or a nice cluster of berries that had ample space 
to enlarge in. It was too much trouble to pick out the poor, 
little, thin, crowded berries clustering away out of sight b^nd 
the big ones; "Besides," he said, '4twas not fair play, let 
the dwarfs have a chance of becoming giants." Then Aunt 
Margaret would try, but she pricked, and bruised, and out them 
in all manner of ways. The *' syrup" Janet called it, but it 
was more i^n to vinegar, dropped upon her peach-coloured 
dress and stained it. ** I cannot think how it is Kate, dear," 
she said, '* but I am always cutting the berries instead of the 
stalks." Then Uncle Tetley would try, and he chose a sunny 
day for the performance, and very sunny it was, the glass 
Btimding up at 80°, though evezy breath of air was let in that 
oould be — doors, and windows, and ventilators wide open. Poor 
Undo Tetley did not do much — ten minutes and he was done 
for, and more than half the time he spent rubbing the per- 
spiration from his red face with his white handkerchief ; he 
puffed, and sighed, and finally threw down the scissors, and 
rushed out into the cooler fresher air, exclaiming, " Every man 
to his trade, I would rather pay a gardener £5 a-week than do 
that. It's murder complete! I believe, Margaret" (for, of 
4M>or8e, Aunt Margaret was all sympathy), "I am so melted I 
aball never stiffen again." 

Then Kate and I did what we could in some fashion or other. 
'We tried to do it in white kid gloves, for Janet said every berry 
we touched would be injured, but our hands became hot, and 
the giloves so stuck to them we could not move our fingers, so 
were obliged to tear them off. It was neck-breaking work and 
▼azy hot, though we chose the coolest time of the day, and 
did not do much at one time. ** I am not sure, Maud," said 
Xate» ** which is best or worst, these vapour-baths at sunny 
xnidsummer, or lonely vigils in cold, and dark, and dust in 
midwinter." 

AH went on well for a few weeks, then the Vines, or rather 
the berries, seemed stopped in their progress, as though they 
had received a sadden check, or something or other which had 
trosen-up their energies, not that they appeared to be ailing or 
growing bad, they were simply standing still. It might be 
they were resting after their long hard work. The rest was 
long enough to awaken our fears. We had heard of Grapes all 



at once ceasing to grow and never ripening. Surely such a fat® 
was not coming to ours ? There was nothing for it ; we must 
read-up again our old books, and find out the best thing to do 
under the cirpumstances. At last we decided that a syringe 
in warm water every afternoon when shutting-up was the best 
remedy. Perhaps we followed this too closely, for it brought 
on what George called a fatal disease. Many of tiie berries 
were covered over with small specks of brown. These specks 
spoiled the smooth uniform grecomess of the berries, even if they 
did not lead to anvthing worse. George called it the mildew 
or mould, and said it had come with the " absurd practice of 
syringing late in the day. I tell you what. Miss, they never 
will be good for anything, and Mr. Herbert may cut them all 
off at once and cany them away. If he do not, the canes 
will be infected." 

•* Whatever it is, I am sure it is not mildew," said Kate, 
when I told her what George said. ** There is no mould ox 
fungus about it. Why, Herbert can take it off with his pen- 
knife, and there is no mark left on the berry underneath." 

** nien you do not think I need fetch up the wheelbanow 
yet," said Cousin Herbert. 

" Not for the mildew," said Kate. ** I am afraid we are 
going to have something worse. Several of the bunohes on 
Lady Downe's are shanking." 

" Shanking ! Dear me^ how learned we are f I said. " Pray 
what does that mean ?** 

^ Why, the stem or shank dries up so that it will not feed 
the beny, and then the berry becomes wrinkled, gets less 
instead of bigger, and never ripens." 

Here was a real grievance we all went in to see, for Ladtj^ 
Bowne's was a general favourite. Four of the bunches had an 
old, dried-up, shrivelled look, it was very possible all the o&ers 
inight become so. What should be done ? 

** I think, Kate, we had best cut them off at once, they are 
not at all respectable-looking," said Cousin Herbert. 
\ •* No, wait a bit," said Uncle Tetley, " they may improve. 
In my opinion they are only scorched by the sun, they look aiB 
if they were pinched of water." 

** They seem to be always ailing,** said Janet, you cannot be 
managing them right." 

After this there was nothing 'for it, we must send for our 
Vine doctor, we could not rest without. Janet said he would 
laugh at us and Cousin Walter, that we were '* very silly, for 
it might turn oat to be nothing after all." 

" Wen, I dare say we can get over both these troubles," said 
Kate, ** better than losing our fruit." 

So he oame, and very gravelv looking round exclaimed, 
** What is the matter you should send for me all this long 
way ? Ton will drive me mad yet. I see nothing amiss with 
them." 

Then we pointed out the shanking and the brown spots. 

** Why, the fact is fust here, you girls want to do things 
better than other people. Did you ever know any one rear 
chickens without losing at least fifteen per cent., and I assure 
you few people can grow Grapes without some going wrong. 
Every flower that opens will not set into a berry, the Queen's 
own gardener could not make it ; and every berry that sets 
will not grow to its full size ; and every full-sized beny wiH 
not always ripen equally to the same depth of blackness. As 
for Lady Downe's, she is rather given to shanking, and then, 
perhaps, we have let her have rather too much to do. She is 
a fast worker, and yet that is no reason why she should be put 
upon. Tou see she has twelve to fifteen good sound bun(mes 
left." 

** Shall we cot off these unsightly ones and so relieve herf 
said Cousin Herbert. 

*' Well, no. I am not sure it woidd. Tou see the Vine has 
got over the pull and the strain, and is now ready for the down- 
hill work, and yet they do not look well." 

*'But, then," said Aunt Margaret, "what is this on the 
berries ? My brother's gardener thinks it is the mildew, and 
that it will destroy all the frait both for this year and next." 

" Nonsense, it is no suob thing ; it is caused by syringing 
with water that has stood in an iron cistern. It is rust from 
the water settling on the berry ; and, indeed, you must not 
syringe any more, for these berries are coming to their foil 
size ftist, and will soon be showing colour. You must be vecy 
careful for the next two months ; water your plants as little as 
possible, and then early in the morning ; keep a warm, dry, 
airy house ; if it rain or be windy do not open, but when the 
sun shines open freely as much as you can ; if a elood go 
over and it is cold, dose all op again." 
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** That is certainlj a great deal of trouble to be constantly 
ninning in and ont, always looking lor wind or rain-donds. I 
am Bute a g.ardener oould not do that/' I said ; ** some of his 
work might be mowing a lawn half a mile away." 

" Well 1 Bat if to grow as good Grapes as any in the land is 
his hobby, he will take oare Ms work at snch hoars of the day 
is not even half a quarter of a mile away. That is where many 
gardeners miss it — they will not give the thought and trouble 
necessary ; they will gi^e work, hard work too, but not thought. 
Neyer you mind the trouble, Mies Kate, it is only for a time ; 
give them plenty of fire on dall, cold, wet days, and plenty of 
fresh air on dear, warm, sunny ones, and you will have first- 
rate Grapes yet, though your poor Yines have had nearly every 
malady under the sun." 

So once more we sailed out into smooth water, our Vines 
grew and flourished ; the bunches enlarged, they were tied-np 
ij the shoulders, opened out, and made the most of, and there 
was a bright glow of health about them as though they had 
passed through all their troubles and were the better for it. 
Lady Downe's seemed to carry her fifteen bunches ffor we had 
cut away the ill-looking ones), with regal pride. It seemed to 
be no effort to her to do it, she might have done more and not 
suffered in Uie least. What great, round, fleshy, plum-like 
berries they were, growing out of a thick stumpy-kind of stalk ! 

It was a sort of impulsive Vine, this Lady Downe's, making all 
its growth by fits and starts ; and when the colouring- time came 
the berries presented the oddest, strangest appearance, just as 
if they had been dashed at here and there with a black-paint 
brush, a regular daub with fine splutters all up and down over 
the green. These black patches increased until all the berries 
were dark. Aunt Margaret said " they looked as if the sweeps 
had been in during the night shaking their soot-bags." 

Then the Black Hamburghs, they coloured as they had 
grown, by a slow but sure process, never having to turn back, 
lor they never made a false step. Unde Tetley said ** they 
did their work by the day, not by the piece, and it did not seem 
to matter a great deal whether they did much or little." They 
changed gradually from a deep green to a pale, delicate, Bohe- 
mian-glass colour, becoming darker and darker as the weeks 
passed until they were coal black. 

Then the small round berries of the Beeves' Muscadine 
formed themselves into small round bunches, changing very 
littie in colour as they ripened, brightening up, but not much, 
as they took the last faint tinge of yellow. Then the Muscat 
Hamburghs, with their long, slender, oval berries, making long, 
Bloider, oval, most graceful, most exquisite bunches. There 
was sparkJing brightness about them, reminding one per- 
petually of the poet's line— 

« A thing of beanty is a Joy for ever." 

The heavy berries hanging on their slender stalks seemed like 
transparent bags into which some invisible hand poured 
coloured nectar, drop by drop, every added drop showing a 
deeper colour, and a higher tide-mark, until the little bags were 
brimfull. With pleasure not unmixed with wonder we watched 
their onward growth. If we had spent idle time before, we 
spent much more now. — Mauo. 

(To be continued.) 



VINE BORDER COMPOST. 

I THAHK " Fair Play " for noticing my incomplete quotation 
from Mr. Pearson's book. I fed that I ought to have said 
tame kinds of green turf, &c. I had been reading Mr. Thom- 
son's book, and thinking that his method of preparing turf was 
much better than using it green, as recommended by Mr. 
Pearson. Mr. Pearson is dways honest in all he says and 
does, and I have no doubt that he has found his turf to be good 
even when used green, as Uie fine loamy pastures in his neigh- 
bourhood give a turf of first-rate quality. I happen to live in 
a district in the south where green turf is a most dangerous 
artide to employ, as that from light cdcareous pastures is so 
full of grubs, from those of two or three spedes of cockchafers 
to those of different species of Tipula, that the roots of all trees 
and plants are soon destroyed if it is used in a fresh state. 

I once planted some young fruit trees on some light cal- 
careous soil which had for many years been a pasture, think- 
ing that by turning in the turf I should not have occasion to 
use any manure ; the trees suffered fearfully, grubs without 
end, aided by wireworms, having barked and cropped the roots 
to a great extent, hence my condemnation of green turf as a 



portion of any oompost, for inexperienced persons might use 
it and suffer as I have done. Mr. Peaeson is quite ri^t in 
recommending his fine green turf, but I think a caution shoulcl 
have been gLven. — Fobwabds. 



PEAR CULTURE. 



{ConUnued from page 27.) 

BoBUEBS kvi> Soil. — ^The borders for Pears should equal in 
width one-half the distance apart at which the trees are planted, 
and should in no case be less than 12 feet wide. For trees 
upon the Quince the border may be 3 feet less in width than 
for those on the Pear stock. 

In depth the border should not be less than 2 feet, nor ex- 
ceed 2| feet. In all cases it should be wdl drained ; and where 
the subsoil is of a cold wet nature, in addition to draining 
there should be a concreted and rubble bottom — ^that is, the 
bottom should consist of a layer of rough gravd or lime rid- 
dlings S inches thick, rammed quite hard, then of another 
layer of lime riddlings half the thickness of the first, and made 
as hard as a bam floor ; and lastly, of another thin layer of equal 
parts lime riddlings and fine gravel, made to the eonsisteney ci 
thin mortar and rammed hard after it has stifEened. In this 
way a barrier will be formed through which the roots will not 
pass ; and 9 inches of rubble upon it will afford free drainage 
for the water passing through the soil, add to the warmth of 
the border, and check long sappy growths, which are never 
productive of fruit. 

When it can be obtained the top spit of a rather strong loftm 
is the soil to be preferred, and if the turf be taken with it no 
manure need be applied. Where the soil is of a light nature 
one-fourth cool manure may be added — cowdung is best. The 
border should be drained to a depth of not less than 8 feet, and 
where the soil is of a loose nature one drain along the front, or 
4i feet from the walk, will answer ; but where the subsoil is 
adhesive there should be a drain 1 foot from the wall, and 
another 9 feet from it outwards towards the walk, both running 
parallel with the wall. These drains should have proper falla 
and outlets, and be formed of three-inch drain-tiles. 




Pig. 1. 

The ground in all cases should be trenched to a depth of 
2 feet, and, where the soil wiU allow, 3 feet is not too deep, n 
a proper border, which is always the best and cheapest in the 
end, is to be made, a layer of sods may be placed on the rubble ; 
and the earth, as it is brought, should be placed with the grass 
side downwards, till 9 inches or a foot higher than the depth 
desired, so as to allow for settling, the amount of which will be 
equal to about one-third of the depth of soil. The soil should 
not be trodden upon, more especially if the ground be at aU 
wet, and the worst time of all to make fruit borders is when it 
is so ; dry weather ought to be chosen. 

In wet soils and cold situations much may be done towards 
rendering the soil drier and warmer bv raising the border. 
Dnfruitful trees are diiefly those in borders not properly 
drained, and where no attention has been paid to preventing 
the roots going down too deep ; but if these borders had been 
raised, well drained, and shallow, and if means had been taken 
to prevent the roots going down, the trees would have been 
fruitful and healthy. Where the subsoil is oj! an adverse 
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nftinre— that is, wet or sand^, the place where the tree in 
phmted should be made qnite impenetrable to the roots in a 
downward direction. They have a disposition to go down by the 
wan, and that may be prevented by concreting a space equal 
to 8 square yards by the wall where the tree is to be planted. 
The concrete should be quite dose to the wall, and about 15 inches 
from the surface. Some place a flagstone or slates immediately 
under the tree by ^e wall, and this to some extent prevents 
the roots going down, and induces them to spread themselves 
through the border. 

Fig. 1 will serve to illustrate my views as to borders where the 
floil is heavy, the subsoil retentive of moisture, and the situation 
low and wet, subject to spring frosts, as low situations usually 
are. To prevent the roots going down, the bottom of the border 
IB concreted at a a, and drains are laid at & & & to carry off 
superfluous water, c c Is the border 2 feet deep, formed of 
za&er strong loam, the top spit, without admixture, d Is the 
ground level; so that the borders, c e, for trees against the 
wflJI, and at e for pyramids and bushes on the Quince, are con- 
siderably raised. 




Flg.i. 

Fig. 2 IB intended to show a border where the situation is 
not low nor wet, and the subsoil loose or free, as sand or gravel, 
but not free from water lodging., a Is the border trenched 
2 feet 6 inches deep, or to the depth shown by the dotted line 
b &. ce e Are drain-tiles to carry off water passing through the 
soil. « Is a space flagged, slated, or concreted to a distance of 
a yard from ^e wall, 3 yards in length, and 15 inches from 
the surface, to prevent the roots going straight down by the 
wall into the subsoil, d. Espalier. — G. Abbet. 
(To be oontinaed.) 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

The following are from Mr. G. J. Symons and other au- 
thorities : — 

HINIMUM TEHP2BATUBES DUBIHO THB FBOST OF JASUABY 2nP-5tH. 

D«g. 
Kiddlesex-Cblswick.... —11.0 

BnckB— Daichet — 8.0 

Sootljmd— KeUs — 8.0 

Middlesex— Staines .... — 7.0 
Bnrrey— Cobh&m Pyports — 6.8 
Bezks— WsUlngford .... — 6.0 
Staflbrd— SngDRll HaU .. — 6.0 
Xdlssx.— WinchmoTeHlll — 4.0 
w Hammersmith — 8.0 
Snrrev—Gobham Lodge.. — 8.0 
Berks- Maidenhead .... — ao 
Ozfofcd— Dorohester .... — 8.0 
SniEDlk— DowBham Mrkt. — 8.0 
Boney— Camberwell .... — 10 

Azmagb— Armagh — 1.0 

Sent— Maidstone 0.0 

Hampshire— Layerstoke .... 1.0 
Herelordshire— Leominster . 8.0 



Deg. 

Somerset — Street 8.5 

Hampshire — Sontham^n . . 4.0 

M Winchester — 4.0 

Hertfordshire— Berkhmpstd. 4.5 

Surrey- Wimbledon 5.0 

Berkshire— Long Witlenham 6.0 
Middlesex— Camden Town. . 6.7 
Cambiidgeshire— Cambridge 8.0 
Middlesex— Nottina Hill ... . 9.0 
Rntlandshire— Oakham .... 9.0 

DeTonshire— Exeter 9.0 

N. Deron— Bteventtone — 10.0 

Dorset— Bridport 11.0 

Suffolk— Cmndisbnrgh .... 11.0 
Westm^ath— Mnmngar .... 11.0 

Brecon- Hay 12.0 

Norfolk— Norwich 14.0 

Dublin- Monkstown 17.0 



The old tedions process of skeletonising leaves by slow 

decay in water is superseded by the following, communicated 
to the Edinburgh Botanical Society : — '* A solution of caustic 
soda is made by dissolving 8 ozs. of washing soda in 2 pints of 
boiling water, and adding 1| oz. of quicklime, previously slacked ; 
boil for ten minutes, decant the clear solution, and bring it to 
the boil. During ebullition add the leaves; boil briskly for 
some iinie — say an hour, occasionally adding hot water to sup- 



ply the place of that lost by evaporation. Take out a leaf and 
put into a vessel of water, rub it between the fingers under 
the water. If the epidermis and parenchyma separate easily, 
the rest of the leaves may be removed from the solution, and 
treated in the same way ; but if not, then the boiling must be 
continued for some time longer. To bleach the skeletons, mix 
about a drachm of chloride of lime with a pint of water, adding 
sufficient acetic acid to liberate the chlorine. Bteep the leaves 
in this till they are whitened (about ten minutes), taking care 
not to let them stay in too long, otherwise they are apt to be- 
come brittle. Put them into clean wafer, and float them out 
on pieces of paper. Lastly, remove them from the paper before 
they are quite dry,']and place them in a book or botanical press." 

Mb. William Kidd, so generally known as a lecturer 

and writer on birds and other domesticated pets, died on the 
7th inst. at Hammersmith, aged sixty-four. 

An appendix is just published to Pritzel's Iconum Bo- 

tanicarum Index, a most useful work as a guide to all known 
portraits of plants. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK 

KZTCHSN GABDBN. 

On Friday night the 4th inst., we had 35^ of frost in Kensing- 
ton, with 12 inches of snow on the ground. The Auoubas and 
other large shrubs have suffered severely. A thaw occurred on 
Saturday, and now that the snow has vanished we can resume 
operations in this department. See that the previous direc- 
tions are carried out ; if not, take the first opportunity when 
the state of the soil will admit. It is bad policy to tread upon 
trenched ground when soddened with wet, and the delay of a day 
or two will often be found a gain. Beam, to guard against 
accidents sow in pots or boxes, or on strips of turf, a moderate 
quantity of Long-pod Beans and Early Feas for transplanting. 
Place tnem in a vinery at work, or other place where there is a 
gentle heat, and when about an inch high remove them to a 
cold frame, secure from frost, to harden. The value of a little 
seed is nothing compared with the loss of an early crop, and if 
the weather prove favourable these transplanted crops will 
come in as soon as, and very often sooner than those sown at the 
latter end of the year. Embrace every opportunity of stirring 
the surface about the advancing crops. Onions, sow in a warm 
comer for early spring use, and plant out small ones of last 
year's growth for the same purpose and to bulb for kitchen 
use ; the soil should be light and rich. ShalioU and OarliCf 
plant out in Ught rich soil ; draw a small drill, and fill it with 
charred refuse and lay the bulbs thereon, but do not oovei 
them; they will by-and-by require a slight pressing down. 
Sea-ltale, see that the fermenting material about it is not too 
hot ; begin in time, and give it a gentle heat, or the stalks will be 
as weak as straws. Cover up a succession, taking care to place 
pots or a substitute over the crown to keep it apart from the 
fermenting matter, for notwithstanding all that has been said 
in favour of coveriogwith leaves crashes, &q., without pots, we 
feel sure that nothing will entirely do away with the earthy 
flavour which it thus acquires. Manuring and trenching as 
fast as the crops are cleared off will still be the principal 
feature here ; turn over compost heaps in the frost, and pro- 
cure a fresh supply if needed ; make up all vacancies in Box- 
edgings, if the weather is open, and turn up gravel walks, 
leaving them rough for a time. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

If not done in the autumn, prepare and wheel in soil for 
fruit trees which are to be removed, or for filling up vacancies 
on the walls ; this, however, is far better done in the autumn. 
See that the drainage is perfect. Stake all newly planted trees, 
and mulch them whether on borders or in the open ground. 
Continue pruning and nailing in favourable weather, and as 
fast as the trees on the walls are completed manure the border 
and fork it up. The quantity and quality of this manure must 
depend on the crops taken from the borders ; it is never ad- 
visable to plant any very exhausting crops on them, but we are 
aware that in many gardens it can hardly be avoided, and 
when this is done fresh soil and manure must be added. We 
have a great objection to digging in manure on fruit borders 
where the roots of fruit trees can take hold of it, because 
we think it causes unfruitful luxuriance, but unless we could 
dispense altogether with cropping the borders it can hardly 
be avoided. In nailing, lay hold of the hammer in the right 
hand, taking a nail between the fore and mid fingers, with the 
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head inwards towards the thamb, and a shred between the fore- 
finger and thnmb ; the left hand will then be at liberty to place 
the branch in its proper position, and all the materials will be 
ready far performing one operation in the most oonvenient 
maimer. Cot the dead wood out of Baspberries ; prune Oorrants, 
and, where birds are not destructive to the buos, Gooseberries 
also. Scrape moss and lichens off Apple and other fruit trees. 

OBEEMH0U8E JLHl) C02f8BBVA.TOBT. 

Although it is not desirable to shift the general stock of 
BtoTe or greenhouse plants for a few weeks to come, yafe under 
some circumstances a part may require being fresh-potted at 
this time. When such is the case, room must be made to 
keep them apart from the general stock for a short time after- 
wards, as their treatment will be somewhat different. Most soft- 
wooded plants require heading-back or pruning at the present 
season, and this should always be performed a sufficient time 
before the plant is repotted to enable it to make a fresh growth. 
It is often necessary, too, with this class of plants to disroot 
them in some measure at this potting, and such is an addi- 
tional inducement to defer it till the plant has made sufficient 
growth, say young shoots an inch long, to enable it to bear the 
operation without injury. Stove plants of similar habit will be 
much benefited by bottom heat and a moist temperature till 
active growth commences. Thin and tie out the shoots as they 
advance. Much of the beauty of plants consists in their having 
elaaa heaUhy leaves. Attend to the training of plants on 
vires and trellises. Fast-|prowing plants, such as Tropeolums, 
viU reqoire looking to frequently. Cinerarias will now require 
aasiBtaDee in the shape of weak manure water. 



Little advance in temperature may be permitted here at 
present ; wait for an increase of light, without which any appli- 
eaiion of heat and moisture will be vain. Let 6(f without sun 
be the Tn a Tinmm , sinking several degrees at night. Eudeavour 
to create motion in the atmosphere by admitting fresh air in 
mr small quantities at a very low level. Some of the Lfelias 
ana Cattleyas will commence rooting, let them have attention 
and encouragement. Cymbidinm sinense is a most useful plant 
for the drawing-room ; it generally flowers about this time, 
and tiie scent is most delicious — equal to the most powerful 
summer Mignonette. A thorou)^ search for snails and vermin 
should take place previous to potting, and all scale, moss, Arc, 
must be cleansed from the leaves. Dry roots of Gloriosas, 
and a portion of the stock of Gesneras, Gloxinias, Achimenes, 
and other herbaceous stove plants may now be plunged in 
bottom heat to start them previous to potting. As the principal 
kinds of Begonias will now be showing bloom, they may be ad- 
vantageously removed to the conservatory, previously staking 
them carefully to preserve their fine foliage from being damaged. 

FOBGlMG-riT. 

Q3ie following plants may be now introduoed with every 
prospect of success, the plants being in good order :— Fran- 
oisceas. Gardenias, Hedychiums, Gesneras, Phajus, Daphne 
oneorum, Clerodendrons, Eranthemums, Honeysuckles, Sweet 
Briars, Cinerarias, Boses, Lilacs, Bhododendrons, Azaleas (both 
Chinese and the common), Dutch bulbs. Acacias, Kalmias, Poly- 
gala chamffibuxus. Pinks, especially the Anne Boleyn, Aloysia 
dtriodora, Heliotropes, &o. It is not meant that these are all 
equall V eligible for forcing, but that all of them may be forced 
if well prepared for the purpose in the previous summer, by 
early growth, early rest, and a potf ul of healthy roots. A day 
heat of 60° or es"* will suffice at present, sinking at night to 
60° or 66°.— W. Keane. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

NoTKS on storing ice will be given shortly; it will, there- 
lore, only be necessary to mention that owing to the rough, wet, 
though mild weather commencing on the nu)rning of the 6th, 
most of the other work has consisted in cleaning ^ss, washing 
Peaehes and Vines, cleaning and moving plants, washing pots, 
^., inside the houses and sheds, and giving all the air that 
eould be safely afforded to vegetables and plants in cold pits 
and frames. 

Excluding Frost, — Thanks to the covering and the snow, 
nothing has suffered from the severe frost, except suob as will 
be at once referred to, and wbich, as serving to show how little 
artificial heat will keep out a frost not far from zero, may be 
more generally useful than giving a detail about different plants, 
which would be little else than a repetition of the doings of past 
weeks. 



We have a long verandah, 10 feet wide» in front of a wall* 
with upright glass in front 10 feet in heigbt, and roofed with a 
rounded canopy of zinc. In this verandah a large number of 
phmts, such as Scarlet Pelargoniums, stood until the late, 
frost. Before it came the plants had to be moved to one end^ 
and the most tender were taken awi^ ; but there were soqk^ 
large vases draped with a thick covering of Ivy-leaved Pelar* 
goniums that could not well be removed, and at the approach 
of frost these were covered over with mats and left where th^y 
were, close to the back wall, to take their chance. Though the 
place was kept dose, and the air, therefore, still, the frost 
through mats and all nearly made wrecks of the trailing white 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which we partly expected, as hardlj' 
a better radiator of heat could be found than a roof of dark- 
eoloured zinc. Of course, in such a dry still place, any frost 
could have been kept from plants if they had been deeply 
enough covered with dry hay or litter, but it was not desizahle 
to do so. 

Kow for the converse, showing what even a small stove^ or 
some borrowed heat may do in an otherwise unheated place. 
The verandah, of a similar width, is continued for 40 feet along 
the end of the mansion ; but here it is much loftier and of a 
more architectural character, and is separated by glass dooxs, 
&o., from the part first mentioned. The height of the front, 
chiefly glass, and without any protection, is about 12 feet, the 
height from the floor to the centre of a low span-roof of thick 
ribbed glass being about 15 feet. The roof is concealed from 
the outside by an ornamental parapet, and thus the snow lay 
on it, unswept by the winds, during the three days of the 
severest frost. The back wall was the end of the mansion, 
and, therefore, was protected from the cold by fires in the 
rooms on the other side of the wall. A glass doorway at the 
west end of this 40-feet length, opened into one of these rooms, 
in which a fire was burning all day, and say until ten o'clock 
at night. The room not being used in the evening, the glass 
doorway was opened two or three hours, which would tend 
then to heat the air in this part of the verandah. With the 
help of the oomfortable back wall, and the assistance of this 
open door for a time, such plants as Coleus were destroyed, but 
some large plants of Scarlet Pelargoniums, about which we 
were chiefly anxious, were not in the least touched, and even 
some rather large plants of Heliotropes, not very far from the 
door, showed no signs of suffering. Such pendant succulent 
plants as Nasturtiums were also uninjured. Some variegated 
Pelargoniums in vases within a few inches of the glass in front* 
unprotected by any blinds, did not suffer in the least. Some- 
thing, no doubt, was owing to the dry back wall, with rooBU 
and fires on the other side, but no chimney in the wall ; eome- 
thing, also, to the air being dry, and the soil about the roots of 
the plants being rather dry ; but the safety is chiefly to be at- 
tributed to the door being open between this part of the ye- 
randah and the living-room for a fdw hours. This door, be it 
noted, is at one end of this part of the verandah, and, therefore, 
nearly 40 feet from the other end, which, we may remark, is 
chiefly glass, and yet as respects the safety of such plants as 
Scarlet Pelargoniums, there is scarcely, if at all, a shade of dif- 
ference between one end and the other. This may give a hint 
to those who are greatly perplexing themselves as to how beat 
to ventilate and change the air in their plant-houses. The 
above simple facts prove that the opening of a door between 
the end of a room and the end of a verandah is capable of 
securing a double circulation of heated and of cold air from 
the farther end of one to the farther end of the other re- 
spectively, and that this would continue so long as the tan 
burned, or the one place was much warmer than we other. 

If we were asked if we should be satisfied with such a bor- 
rowed mode of heating a plant-place, we would say, Decidedly 
not, as there might not always be the same favourable ciroum- 
stanoee in such a severe frost, and it might not be suitable to be 
always fixing on the hardiest plants, and, besides, it is always 
best for one part of an establishment to be independent of the 
favours or the caprice of another, even as respects borrowing 
heat from a room ; and, therefore, when flowering plants are to 
be kept in a place all the year round, we prefer that it should 
be independently heated ; bat still the simple facts show that 
thousands who would have their little glass house attached to 
their sitting-room but for the dread of flues, and boilers, and 
water-pipes, may accomplish their object by means of a small 
stove, or more simply still, by denying themselves the warmth 
of their sitting-room, by opeuing the communication between 
it and their pet plant-house during a few of the coldest hours. 
— B.F, 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET.-Januabt 12, 

SomxBS modanta, and French ffDods oooftiMd to LetliiMS, ^utt9% 
•Bd Horbe de CtifimHm, with the exoepaon of » few budlet of iovoed 
, which is at too hi^ a pfloe to obtaia aaythlaff bat a vefy 



Uinita^tala. Pears now are aliaoet over, and good d e s se rt Ap^lM sve te 
vagnost. There have been heavy airiyala of Potatoes, both ooaslwtoe and 
bj sail, at tanotBt quotations. 



Gobi.. 




....Ih. 
. bnsh. 10 

idOTO 

...do. 
.. doa. 

lb. 

.... lb. 
. qnart 

.lb. 

100 



■. d. ■• d 
S OtoS 




B. 

Veloas «aeh S 

Neotarines dos< 

Oranges 100 S 

Peaehes dos. 

Pears (dessert) . . dos. 8 

Utohen doa. a 

PlneAp^es lb. 8 

Plnms i sf ers 

Qninoes dos. 

Baspberrles lb. 

Str a wb e r ries lb. 

Walnuts bosh. 10 



4. t. d 

0to4 



10 



6 

4 

6 



6 



6 

90 



TX0BTABLB8. 



.each 



Aafanops .... handle 
Baans, Broad . . boshel 
8eaxletBan.i8ieTe 



PwxeoU bundle 

Bfeva. Spronts ^ sieve 



....100 

^---^ . bnaoh 

OnHflowor doa. 

Oelsiy handle 

Casomben each 

pickling .... doa. 

aattve dos. 

Fennel bnnch 

earUa lb. 

, bnneh 



■.d. a. 
OtoO 
10 



D 



6 





8 
8 
8 




di a. 

I Leeks baneh 

' Lettnee persoore 8 

M nshrooms .... pottle 1 

Ma8td.ft Cress, pnnnet 

' Onions. . . . per boshel 4 

6 ! Parsley. .d<w. bimehes 18 



d. 9. d 

OtoO 
8 

8 




Parsnips 

Peas per qnart 

Poteitoes boshel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes doz. bonohes 

Rhabarb bondle 

Savoys dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shalloto lb. 

Spinach boshel 

Tomatoes. . . . per dos. 

Tamips bnnch 

Vegetable Marrows da. 



TRABE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Iiondon Seed Company, 68, Welbeok Street, Cavendish 
Sfoare, IiMidoD. W.C.—Oeneral Price Current of Kitchen Oar* 
4eny Flower^ and Farm S^eds. 

Hamilton & Wright, Surrey Seed Warehouse, Thornton 
Heath, Ijond<», S.—Cota^ue of Select Vegetable and Flower 
SeedB. 

Bobert Plarker, Exotic Nnrsezy, Tooting, Surrey. — Catalogue 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Fruit Treet, Alpine and Her- 
baeeoue Plants, dc, 

Charles Tnmer, Eoyal Nurseries, Slough.— Cato%u« of 
Seed* for the Kitchen Garden, Flower Garden, and Farm. 



TO CORRESPONOCNTS. 

••* We req[ae6t that no one will write priTately to the depart- 
mental writers of the *' Journal of Hortionltore, Cottage 
Gaidener, and Country Gentlenum.** By so doing they 
are subjeeted to uiijnstifiable trouble and expense. AU 
eommunications should therefore be addressed eolelff to 
The Bditon of the Journal of HortieuUuret dbc.^ 171, FlMt 
Street, London, E.C, 

HJB. — Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 

Ttdma. jam AcBoams (C. D.).— AH the speeies of eaeh mos are so 
sloaelT allied and so Tery maoh alike, that they are imrated on aeeomit 
•f dM rof eaces which only a botanist wonld detect. TfiM most noticeable 
dUbnuieea are — Aohlmenes bos a two-lobed stigma ; the ovary bordered 
by a iteg4onned glandnlar disk. Tydna has a stigma two-dleft, and the 
fnig*fanned disk composed of five distinot ^nds. 

Tkn CumiroB {O, iffeatt).— We have no eottings at oar disposal. Ton 
noBt wiHe to the Secretary, Boyal Horttcoltoral Society, Sooth Ken- 
irfagton. 

Failubs IK HBATno (8, At.'.— Provided yon eMain heat eaoogh in the 
tank over the fnmaoe, your failure is owing to having ovsr yoar taift a 
bottom ol wood and moss, and then a thickness of 10 kiohes of ooooa-ant 
flbM to plonffe in, all three beiag the worst eondoetors yoa coold havob 
Tor lap and bottom this is what we woald advise >— Let tho spats of wood 
o?er tne 8 inches of water remain, cover them over with a piece of aino 
for a bottom, or thin slate ; make this waterproof. Pat a thm box inside 
the prcsent ooo, ss deep as yoor plonging material, bat so as to Isav* a 
■paoa free back and front of U inch, to let the dry heat into the air d 
ue propagating place. Poor a little water down when yon want vanoor : 
or better still, make a hole back and front, through the bottosa, fnnished 
with * pkK, so that yon can lot vapoor od from the hot water when 
mUo. naoe 9 or 8 inches of roogh cinders over the bottom above 



, tank, and if yoa nse cocea-nnt nbre to pinnae in, let the bottom of 
_Apotrestontbeoinders, noton theooooa'notflbre. By each a mode 
yoo can have top heat and bottom heat at will. Xtiaaastto' 
to caose heat to pass throogh cocoa-nut fibre when dry. 



Aaaivouanrr of Px.ax (<ff. P.).— Write to Ifr. J. Olbson, Jon., Svney 
Lane, Batleraea, London, 8.W., tett him what yon require, and ask iSK 
whs* iniormalfoa yon need. 

Covtraucmio jur Iob-staox {8. P.).~11ie following Is the plan a d o» tod 
by the Ubte Mr. Beaton. ** It must be made sugar-loaf faahlon, wish the 
broad end at the bottom, of conzae. When the site is on level flonnd, 
the carts most be emptied so near to the oone that the ice when sroksia 
oan be oonfonlently thrown on with shovels, and then two or even thwa 
f i a eo B roondthe oone may be used for breaking the ioe ; bot the easiest 
way la, when the flroond or site is on the fseo ox a bank, or at the bottom 
el a gravel or ehUK pit, as in that way the eartsmsy be emptied on the top 
of the bank, tlM lee broken there, and then thrown down the bank, so as 
to empty itself on the oooe at once. At Shrnbland a natural hollow was 
chosen for the site of the ioeberg, and the bank on one side made steep ; 
and at feet Irom the bottom of the bank was the ootside of the cone 
when it was finished. Some such space is neces sa ry between the baiA and 
the fee, to get zM of rain or snow-water running down the bank before it 
gets to the ice. At the bottom of the bank, and half way np. posts were 
let into the ground in p^irs, 4 feet apart, and braced together with a 
strong piece ol timber set across, as builders do Uieir scafflolding ; then 
the garden plonks for wheeling on were made into a long trough, indlln- 
ing nom the top of the bank, and resting on those cross pieces ; the bot- 
tom of the trough being carried out to near the centre of the cone, and 
far above it: the Ice was broken on a piatfona of boards at the top of the 
bank, and thrown into the inclined trai«h, and it slid down jQSt over the 
cone. Asetof Bsen were put on the cone to distribufte the broken ioe as 
it fell from the spout, and one of whom w«s the master builder : he saw 
the oone btought op regularly; and when the ioe reaehed the height of 
the bottom of the spent, the planks wen re-arranged so as to allow room 
for tfarowlnff off the Ice as fast as it came down ; and, finally, when the cone 
was finishea into a sharp point, the whole was left till the first frost after 
mild or thawing weather ; and the reason is this— As soon as it turns to 
rain or thaw, the outside of the iceberg begins to melt a Uttle, and som^ 
times ft romalns so for three weeks, but on tho first hard frosty night 
the whole is frosen over again, and the outside of the cone is then as If 
it wero one solid face of rugged ioe ; then is the time to thatch it with 
good long straw, and aboot the same thickness as yon would a wheat or 
bailey staek, and no moro, provided you have cheaper materisls to give it 
a good thick oovaring afterwards. At Shmbhind they used large quantities 
of leaves, and nothing else, over the straw ; throwing it on at intervals,30 
that the leaves did not heat by pottfarg too many on at once. The depth 
of eoveting ever the straw was sometimes twice as mooh as in other sea- 
sons, aocoraing to the qoantlty of leaves on hand, but 8 feet in thickness 
does not pKserve the ice better Uian 1 fbot. The ice was never on- 
eevered by high winds blowfaig off the leaves, and never was snythlag 
pot on or aganist them to keep them down. Perfect exemption from 
*■ neeesoary for the oottom of an ice-heap ; and a few pieces of 
pot on sneh a place, and covered with brushwood aboot 

, _2at again covered with 6 inches of straw, is the way. "As 

brushwood and straw oroseon compressed into a few inches in thickness 
1^ the weight of the ioe ; and as the ice melta, the water passes throotfh, 
without falndfoaee. Into cross open drains provioualy made at bottom.* 

AoioiA Fasmmuiia.'-*' In * Rimmel's Book of Perfumes * I have met 
with the following passage >-* Cossie (Acacia Famesiana), is a shrub ot 
the Aeacia tribe, trtiieh only grows in southern Istitodes. Its heiaht 
laages from ft to 6 feet, and it becomes covered in the months of October 
and November with fibular flowers of a bright ffolden hue, which peer- 
ing through Its delicate emerald foUago have the prottiest elTect. AH 
those who have travelled In that season on the coast of Genoa will no 
doubt remember what charming bonquets and garlands aro made of the 
Cassie, intermlaed with other flowers. To perfumes it is a most valuable 



damplsnecesaai 

wood, pot en si 
and that again 



which is naturally weak. The Cassie requires a very dry soil, well «i- 
posed to the son's rays. The tree does not beer flowers oatil it is five or 
six years eld. The yUd Tsries from lib. to 80 lbs. for every tree, aoeot*' 
ing to age and pomon. The blossoms an gathered three times a-week, 
after sunrise ; a very strona oil and pomade aro obtained from them by 
maceration. In Amca, and vrinGtpaQy in Tunis, an e saeirtl a l oil of 
oh is sold at about T 



Cassie is made, which 



M4 per ounce, but Fnnch and 



Italian lowers an net suAdentiy powerful to yield an essenoei' Perfasps 
yoa or soum of your c oi te s po n dents may know the Acacia Fameaiana, 
aadbeabletoteotifyastothe above description, which, if correct, sufll- 
dsMUy ptovea thst this tree eo^rt to be in moro general cultivation, aS 
in the months of October and November an elegant tree with brijgM 
goUen flowers possessing the odour of Violets ooold not hove saony 
Avals.— B. T., PocJhooMt. [Acacia Fszneslana is ro called from beiag Mt 
introduced into Burope in the Femese Oardsns, which happened as leag 
since as 161& It U a native of St. Domingo, but la grown abundantly te 
Qpain, Italy, and North Alrioa. It nq olna a wonn grsenhouse hi tUs 
conntiy] 

Boosn 8Kwa«B (l>.).->If the pipe conveying the seirage to the new* 
vefr admits into a sieve, vety Uttle matter that cannot be pumped up 
will p«ss Into the reservoir. What does subside to the bottom most be 
oiemed oat perkkUetfly. In oar own sKpeidenoe snoh a reoerveir dM not 
need clearing out eitsper than ence a^yomr. By ftar the most vahmMit 
part of the sewsge le thai In Che UqoM fbnn. We de not knew lliw 
fiallBft'segvsrlmenia. 

AocKKTKD CsTAXoem (X T. B.). — If ossTS. Carter A Co. 
aooented catalogae, bat that only includes annual, Liennial, and 
nial flowers ndsed horn seed by gardeners. 

Pammia Besaa Mtoba).— Tear treea being so noenfly plniled we 
would not psove until the first miM weather after the middle of Febrassy. 
and then out-in the shoots to iritUn two or at most three eyes or buds ef 
their beee,ealtlngqnlteeieaely any week shoots. The dwarfs yo« auQr 
tnat in the same maanor, leavli^ five buds beknr the eat en the retr 
strong, three on the fflodesalaly strong, and one or two ^ss on thewcA 
shoots, cutting the very week shoots away quite dose to the stem. S 
any shooU are disposed to cases or crowd their asighbouzs eat thim 
away, paying poitloatar atlenflon to the formation of a weU-balaaesd 
Open head. 

Taosmtm mmu hot Vuimmaua (Jdsai)^The Taeasnia Imea sa« 
T. I>evoniensis ou^t to have flowered in your g n e n h ouse with bol 
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heat, and we can only acconnt for iheit not having done so from yonr 
keeping them in constant growth withont affording a season of dryness 
or rest : or they may not have heen trained suificlently near the glass to 
aflbrd the shoots a sufficiency of light and air, of which ^ey can hardly 
hare too mneh. Yonr Pomegranate out of doors will only succeed on a 
•oath aspect, and in a warm soil and sheltered situation. Both it and 
Taosonia Devoniensis are tender. 

Labbls roB Fbuxt Tbsbb (A. B.).— The most enduring labels are those 
fonned of lead with the names of the kinds of fmit tree impressed or 
indented with au iron stamp about halfway through the lead, which may 
be that known as 7 lbs. to the superficial foot. The labels should be 
8 inches long, 1^ wide, and have a hole through a shoulder left in the 
middle or one side of the Ubel. The label shoald be fastened to the 
tree with stout flexible lead ^tire, allowing room for the tree to grow. You 
will require punch letters of the alphabet, and the figures corresponding 
to that of the year in which the trees were planted, if you oaro to date 
their planting. Labels of this kind only perish with the lead. These are 
the most durable labels we know. Zino labels are also good and last a 
long time, if the names of the trees be written on them with proper ink, 
which may be made of 1 drachm each of verdigris and sal ammoniac 
powder, ^ drachm lamp black, mixed with 10 drachms of water. The 
labels should be made bright by rubbing them with sand paper, then 
write the names upon them immediately in a clear bold hand with a 
quill pen. 

I>IPXJU>XKIA AKB AlLAMANDA StABTIKO INTO GROWTH (M. F.).— You 

will now prune them, thinning out the weak and shortening the strong 
growths, and when the shoots have grown an inch or two pot the plants 
carefully, and enconra^te their growth by affording plenty of heat and 
moisture, but avoid making the soil very wet ; in fact, be careful in respect 
to water unUl the plants recover the putting. Water sparingly until they 
axe growing freely. 

Pukblea dbccssata Tbeatitknt (Idem).— The plant now covered with 
young growth in your stovo looking to the north, and being rather dark, 
should without further delay be removed into a light and airy situation 
In a greenhouse. The shoots you sent do not exhibit flower-buds, but it 
is too early to distinguish them. They may form flower-buds, and, if so, 
will most likely flower during May or June. 

Newly Flakteo Peach Tbses (^emo).— Yonr wall being only 6 foot in 
height, it is certain yon cannot want growth to any great extent. We 
would not, therefore, cut back the troos, but, having a sufficiency of 
shoots to cover the wall at 9 inches apart, train them at their full length, 
and in spring pinch the side shoots or take out their points at the third 
leaf, excepting any that may be required to train in to cover the wall, as 
already stated, with branches 9 inches apart AU laterals after the first 
pinching should be stopped at the first leaf. If you propose to treat them 
on the long-ppming system, it may be necessary to head back the trees 
so as to furnish the requisite number of strong long shoots, and in that 
case the strong shoots may be cut back one-third and the moderately 
strong two-thirds their leof^th, and you must make up your mind to wait 
two or three years for fruit *, but by the first plan yon will with proper 
care be sure of a crop the year after planting. 

Camellia Buds Fallino {S. T.).— We should think the buds fall from 
the want of proper support, and attribute it to the roots not being healthy, 
or at least inactive. The leaves are probably scorched through allowii^ 
the sun to shine powerfully upon them whilst wet and immature. It is 
not necessary to pot every year, once in throe years is suffloient if the 
drainsge is good. When making new growths they require an abundant 
supply of water, with heat, plenty of atmospheric moisture, and slighi 
shade from bright sun. The soil should at all times bo kept moist, no 
water being given until there are signs of dryness. 

Amabtllxs Adonis {An Amateur).— Thin will succeed "if started in a 
good bottom heat from the beginning of March to Mny." Gradually with- 
draw the plant from heat, moving it to a Ught warm greenhouse ; there 
place it in the full sun, water plentifully fov at least six weeks longer, and 
afterwardB diminish the supply. 

IxiAS, Bpabaxxs, akd Tulips xtbdeb Hand-lxohts (Idem).— -The pots of 
these, now that growth has commenced, may be removed to a light, airy, 
cool greenhouse, or to a cool part of a warm one, affording plenty of air ; 
or you may leave them where they are, and protect with mats m severe 
weather, giving air when the temperature is mild. 

Heatimo Hotbed (Idein).—Bj having a door made to fit closely at At 
as shown in yonr sketch, you may prevent the heat escaping. You may 
keep up the heat by renewing the dung at each end alternately and 
frequently with hot well fermented material, and by keeping the space 
beneath full of the same. 

OBArmro Cahbllias (Idem).— Obtain stocks of the single red, and in 
spring, just before the plants begin to push afresh, whip-graft them just 
aJDOve the soil. After the graft has been made plunge the pots in a mild 
hotbed of from 70° to 76°, and cover with a bell-glass, hand-^ass, or close- 
fitting frame, in addition to the outer glaes covering of the house, keep- 
ing Close until the grafts commence growth, then admit air by degrees. 
Full directions for grafting are given in " Fmit Gardening for the Many," 
which you can have free by post from our office, if you endlose five 
postage stamps with your direction. 

VniBBT (One in Pervl«a:i<ir).— In the house 50 feet long by 12 wide, in 
which you have three JPeach trees and a Vine against the back wall, there 
is Botmng to prevent your having these trees in a cool house, and a Vine 
up the rafters at every 4 feet, but you must restrict these Vines to dose 
spur-Tnuning, and not allow the bearing laterals to extend too far from 
the stem, for just in proportion t? your shading the roof with Vines wiU 
Ton daricen and injure the trees on the back wall. If you divide the 
house into two, and have a stove in one end, that end wiU come in before 
the other, and thus give you a succession, a matter of importance as 
nspects the Peaches. The inside border will do for the Vines, but you 
must ton-dress it well every year. If you left two or three of the rafters 
vacant It would be aU the better for the back walL If you value the 
Tines most, then plant against each rafter. For such a house. Black 
Bambuzgh. Esperione, Boyal Muscadine, and Buokland Sweetwater, will 
SBSwerweU. 

Bbtbnt of Pifiko a Boileb will Hbat (ExeeUlor).—'We should 
fudge such a boiler, surrounding a furnace 18 inches by 94, would heat 
from 950 to 800 feet of four-inch piping, but much would depend on 
tbs working. Ws do not exactly peroetts the importance of the six- 



teen tubes, 6 inches by 1^ at the top, through which the fire passes to 
the flue. Are these tubes for air and smoke, or are they for water, ana 
the smoke to get to the flue between them ? The feeding-door bouitf 
beneath these pines leaves us in doubt. The boiler complete, witboat 
brickwork, is an advantage, but unless the boiler be inside, with nteT^ty 
the feeding-doors outside the heuse, much heat will be lost, ospedsLlly 
if the boiler is not protected at the sides by a non-radiatinff, non-eon- 
duottng material, as has several times been recommended for aacn. 
boilers. To obtahi the most heat and no dust, the boiler should be Inadda 
the house, and the feeding-door, ashpit, Ac., outside. 

Flabtiko Stbawbbbbies (C. TT.).— The ground you intend to plant wltb 
Strawberries should at once be trenched to a depth of 3 feet, or as deep 
as the soil allows. Too much of the subsoil, if It is sand, gravel, or olsi3r» 
must net bo brought to the surface, thongh a few inches mar do xto 
harm. If there be turf on the ground place it at the bottom, ana nnl sM W 
the soil is light no further manuring will be required, but if it is liglit 
and poor apply a good dressing of cowdung, and place it a foot <^ 
18 inches from the surface. It would be well if the muI is heavy to throw 
it up in ridges, and being exposed to frost and air it will be the saaiar 
workod, and more suitahle for the plants. Choose a tim3 when the 
ground is in good working order during March to plant ihe mnnen of 
last year, moving them with a ball of earth to each. Spring is the beat 
time to plant Strawberries. 

Soil fob Cahbllias akd Az albas (Senea;).— Camellias do best ins 
compost of turfy loam formed by cntting turf from a pasture where th» 
soil is neither very light nor very heavy, but a good medium-textured, 
hazel or yellow loam. Cut it 8 inches thick, and place it in an open 
situation, grass-side downwards, with a larer o( cowdung an ineh ibkk 
between each layer of turves. At the end of six months turn the heap 
over, and again three months afterwards, and at the end of twelve 
months the soil will be fit to take under cover, and being chopped np 
with a spade it constitutes the best compost we know for OsmslHas 
Failing this, two-thirds loam, if turfy all the better, and one-third peat, 
with a free admixture of sand, will grow them well, but not equal to the 
former compost. If the loam is poor and not turiy, you may add ona- 
fourth of your well-rotted dung : the little old mortar there is in it wiU do 
no harm. The Az.aloas should have a compost of two-thirds sandy, turfy 
peat, and one-third turfy loam, adding one-sixth of silver sand. Aislaas 
do not require manure. Both Camellias and Azaleas require the pots 
well drained. 

Nitrate or Soda (D«xZ«y).~One dresaing of nitrate of soda for a htvn 
is sufficient for one season. 

Catebpillabs on QaicssET Hedge (Jd«iii).— Syringe the hedges in 
the evening with a solution of 2 lbs. of soft soap, and one peck of lime iai 
thirty gallons of water, straining the solution so that dirt may not clog 
the syringe ; or after a shower strew newly slacked lime over the hedges. 

Peach Tbbes Ixfested with Scalb (Aiixiom).—yfe sympathise with 
you, but cannot believe that the use of the composition named at page 78 
o( No. 226, Vol. IX , would cause the mischief you complain of, for we 
have employed it many times before and since that time for dressinc 
Peach and other fruit trees without the loss of a single fruit-bud, or ior 

iury to a oranch or sbooL We fear the brush has been used with no ligbt 
land, and been rubbed up and down as in painting woodwork, whioh 
would, to a certainty, disturb the buds. The brnsh should have been 
used gently, taking proner care not to disturb the buds. The wood, 
you say, is dried up. None of the ingredients of the composition will 
destroy the wood of any deciduous smooth-barked trees, and how ft 
coald penetrate through the scales of the bnds we do not know, unless 
they had begun to swell before the application of the composition. 
Either the latter was applied at a higher temperature than 14ir, or 
the trees were so much infottted with scale (which you state rendered 
them unsightly in growth), that the shoots were exhausted. Irre- 
spective of any harm from tho application of the composition, we do not 
think you have any hopes of a crop of fmit this year. Ton must now 
wait and see the result of the swelling of the bnds, and the commence^ 
ment of new growth ; and should the buds fall, as we apprehend they 
will do to a great extent under any circumstances, cut away the shoots 
that should have borne to within half an inch of the lowest new shoot, 
and train that in the place of the shoot cut away. An attack of seals, 
such as your trees appear to have sufl'ered from, was more than BuflLcicnt 
to have caused the evils of which you complain. 

Hbatibq by Hot Watbb {Jeurdinier). -We do not understand your case 
thoroughly, because you do not state where yonr steam-pipe wasplaced, 
where your snpply-box is situated, or whether it commumoates ^th the 
top or the bottom of the boiler ; and, again, the exact position of this 
supply-box is also a mystery, since it is described as being 2 feet above 
the holler, and, again, 8 feet above the highest i>oint of the pipes. Now, 
first, with the supply-box so much higher than the highest point of the 
pipes, in order to prevent this boiling over, we would change the tap into 
an open gas-pipe, going out of the house, and at a height of several feet 
above the supply-box. Then, if this did not answer, yon would hate 
either to make your supply-box larger, or add another one at the sams 
height, to communicate by a lengthened tap-pipe with the highest pdnt 
in Uie pipes of the house. Tour trouble of boiling over arises from the 
power of the boiler to heat five times the quantity of piping, the size of 

Sour supoly-box being insufficient for the rapid exhaustion of grsstly 
eating tne water. Tour house would have beeoi better heated with mors 
piping. By taking the air-pine from the tap, as proposed, out of the 
house, and, say fully 6 feet above the water-pipe, reversing its end f. 

C' ling on merely enough of fire to heat the same 80 feet of piping, and 
king up and using tne damper, then we think the boiler may be nsed 
without boiling over. 

SnoAB-BAKEB's SsonciMO (M. T. Smith),— U has been frequently ap- 
plied to Vines and other fruit trees which required manuring. Its fer* 
tilising qualities are chiefly owing to the ox blood used for clarifying the 
syrup. We never heard of its employment as a liquid manure, and do 
not think it would dissolve. 

Navxs or Fbuxts (Umpire).— AppUt : 1, Court of Wick ; 8, Sykshonss 
Russet ; 4, Biggs' Nonsuch ; 6, Autumn rearmain. Peon : 3, Beurri 
Deioninean; 8, Swan's Egg; 4. Zipliirin Or^lre. {W. Jtf. 8.)^—1o}a 
Pear is St. Lezin. 

Naves or Plabts (J. C. Jr.>^A Maxillarla most likely; but too far 
gone when received for identification. (S. M. Buek).—i, Cheilanthes 
myriophylla ; 2. PellsM hastate (?) ; 8, Selaginella hortensis ; 4, BleohnuB 
ap. (?; ; 6, Onyonium japonionm ; 6. Asplemnm dimorphum. (C. 2*. T.)«>- 
Ws will give the name and partlenlsrs of yow Solanum neit vssk. 
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METEOBOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending January 12th. 



PAn. 






TKBBSfOMXTSB. 


IWnd. 


Sain in 
inohes. 


GauBJUX. BnaiABza. 


BAIOXBTXm. 


Air. 


Earth. 


Has. 


MlB. 


Mu. 


Mln. 


lft«^ 


1ft 4». 


Bob... 6 
Man... 7 
Tom.. 8 
W<d. . 9 
TIran. 10 
FU. .. U 
SiO... IS 

MMn 


39.878 

99.760 
29.818 
99.496 
99.669 
99.600 


99.886 
29.096 
29.760 
99.04M 
99.070 
99.584 
29.518 


49 
68 
69 
48 
48 
88 
84 


80 
44 
86 
86 
98 
16 
14 


40 
85 
40 
89 
89 
89 
88 


40 
40 
49 
41 
49 
89 
40 


S.W. 
8.W. 

8. 

W. 
N.E. 

S. 


.00 
.46 

.29 
.00 

.00 
.00 


Has7, with slight rain ; line and rather mild. 
OTeroast ; hasy ; rain ; fine at night. 
Rain; snow rapidly disappearing; very bolsteroos. 
Boisterons ; very boisterons with rain ; showery; fine. 
Very denselv clouded ; oTereast; slight frost. 
Fine thronghont ; sharp frost at night. 

Dry and frosty; towards noon snowing thickly in broad flakes; 

[frosty. 
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POULTBT, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHBONICLE. 



MUTILATING A COMPETITOR'S FOWLS. 

Pbom eireamstances that have recently come within my 
X>enonal cognisance, coupled with the perusal of the letter of 
J/tc. Charles Sidgwick, of Byddlesden Hall. Keighley, inserted 
in last week's Journal, I mnch fear the dastardly practice of 
plucking ont the sickle feathers of exhibition fowls, unless 
prompt measures are adopted for its prevention, is about to be 
VBOommenced. About two years ago it was a continually recur- 
ling nuisance, and was then perpetrated generally at exhibi- 
tions after the awards were returned, and in several instances 
even before the prize cards were affixed to the pens. I have re- 
peatedly awarded prizes to full-tailed cocks, and been astounded 
afterwards, within a very brief space of time, to find the tails 
more or less spoiled by wilfully plucking two or more of the 
principal feathers. It must be borne in mind, that not only 
does this unmanly practice prevent the possibility of exhibition 
lor several weeks, but, what is far more discouraging to owners, 
the chances are seriously against the new feathers proving 
tme to colour when reproduced after this violent and unnatural 
extraction of the original plumage. In every case I can call to 
mind the abstracted feathers were found lying either behind 
some of the adjacent pens, or thrown away at some distance on 
the show-field. As they were never carried away it was evident 
they were not taken for profit, but from a spirit of mischief or 
some far more decidedly worse motive. From the simple fact 
that a party, of course nameless, never met with this accident (?) 
when Uie poultry under his care were successful, but repeatedly 
amdi mutUations of first-prize birds took place when his com- 
peting pens were defeated, a strong suspicion was aroused, and 
a very vigilant surveillance ensued. Detection did not follow, 
Imt an officer in plain clothes, who had been on the watch, 
stated much to confirm suspicions ; the only good was, that 
from that time until quite recently no repetition whatever of 
this cowardly act took place. Now, as I am informed that the 
law can be strictly enforced against any one convicted of com- 
mitting such wilful damage, I suggest to all parties interested 
to be on the alert, and if possible place the offender, whoever 
he may prove to be, within the gripe of the law. I do not 
miggest to others what I should hesitate to do myself, for I 
purpose following out to the letter the advice laid down, and 
should this prove effective, so much the better ; but if a* general 
effort only prevents the recurrence of this abominable mutila- 
tion of valuable property, surely my present letter may not be 
written in vain. I do heartily wish you would give the poultry- 
loving world your opinions on the subject. — Edwabd Hewitt, 
JEden Cottage, Sparkbrook, ISirmingham, 

[This letter needs no support — ^the offence it denounces 
must be abhorrent to every honourable mind. We hope that 
tiie Committees of Poultiy Shows will be on the alert to detect 
soeh criminals. Men placed to watch the pens might prevent 
the perpetration of the offence, or might detect the perpetrator. 
If detect, let him be unflinchingly prosecuted, and we pro- 
fliise to publish his name with such particulars as will hold 
hhn up to scorn and execration. One name from the north 
has been forwarded to us, but the evidence is not sufficient to 
jutiity its publication.— Ens.] 



A GOOD INTENTION. 
I AM a working man with but little cash above the wants of 
ny fpnily t hat I have a large garden, and I can make some 



pens at a small cost to contain a few fowls, the produce of 
which, I think, as food for my family, will repay tiie cost of 
their keep, and I shall have the pleasure of a few pets to look 
after. I therefore intend laying down a small portion of my gar- 
den in grass for a run for the chickens ; but when I have done all 
this my difficulties begin, for I am not a judge of the feathered 
tribe, and, therefore, I cannot select my stock ; at the same 
time my circumstances will not allow me to buy my stock from 
the head breeders as I would otherwise do. I write, therefore, 
to ask you to name some one from whom I can obtain fowls at 
a reasonable rate, yet at the same time useful stock. 

As to the sorts, I think the evidence is in favour of Park 
Brahmas: therefore I will say (subject to your approval), a few 
of these, a few of Black Spanish, which I think are a noble 
fowl, and their eggs certainly look noble on the breakfast-table, 
and a few Buff Cochins to run in a backyard, which I am afraid 
is too confined for any other fowls. 

I must apologise for the trouble I am giving ; but, let me 
add, it is not only on my own account, but for several of my 
fellow workmen who wish to keep a few fowls. They, like my- 
self, wish to obtain something better than the old Barndoor 
fowl, believing, as I do, the best kinds are the best to keep.— 
Inquibbb. 

[We insert this letter because we think that some of our 
readers who have surplus stocks of the varieties named by 
'* Inquibbb " may be willing to let him and his fellow workmen 
have them at the market-rate for table- fowls. We mean birds 
that for some defect would not be saleable to poultry fanciers. 
Should not any such offer reach us, then we recommend "In- 
quibbb " and his fellow workmen to depute one of their num- 
ber to attend a sale at Mr. Stevens's Auction Booms, King 
Street, Govent Garden. When such a sale of poultry is adver- 
tised in our columns, if *' Inquibbb " writes to Mr. Stevens he 
would send a catalogue, and then *' Inquibbb" would see 
whether the poultry to be sold were such as he and the others 
need. — ^Ens.] 

THE LATE TEEASURER OF THE POULTRY . 

CLUB. 
Refebbino to Mr. Tudman's communication, which appears 
in your impression of last week, I must remind Mr. Tudman, 
once for all, that he had due notice that he would be called on 
for an explanation of his conduct by resolution at Birmingham 
before the general meeting of the Poultry Club ; that he shrunk 
from and evaded that explanation by resigning his office as 
Treasurer, and retiring before the resolution could be brought on, 
being probably perfectly aware that I had personal and documen- 
tary evidence on the spot to substantiate any assertions I might 
make, many of the latter being in Mr. Tudman*s own hand- 
writing. These are still at my command, and I adhere to and 
re-assert all the statements I made in your Journal of the Ist 
inst. ; and as Mr. Tudman did not choose to avail himself of 
the legitimate means offered him of clearing himself, I cer- 
tainly, no matter what his assertions may be, shall decline to 
continue this correspondence, being quite content to leave the 
members of the Club and the public at large to draw their owtt 
inferences.— F. W. Zubhobst, Hon, Sec, Poultry Cluh. 



LEEDS POULTRY SHOW. 
I FIN© in your last Number, paoe 84, two complaints re- 
specting my opinions about the Leeds Poultry Show, one from 
a correspondent signing ** Black Bantam," and the other 
" J. W." 
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Certainly Black Bantams sbonld have black legs and not 
pnekttied eariobcs, such as ** Black Bantam " has seen clia- * 
qvnUfied at many p r evi o us exhibitions. Well, so far bo good ; 
bat I suppose we do not end with an idea, that because one 
pen is better in the colonr ol the legs, and to ** Black Ba»tax*8 " 
uney better in the earlobes, that he ought to have won. I 
trust, however, that ** Black Bantam " will grant me as much 
forbearance as he seems to have towards the Judges, and that I 
may be exonerated from blame, as on the Leeds Show day I ex- 
pressed my opinion against him, and although we did not then 
agree, we parted good friends, and as such I trust we shall oon> 
tinue. BtiU, I must tell "Black Bamtam" honestly, that in my 
estimation his birds were beatsn at Leeds by the pen he con- 
demns as having flesh-coloured legs and puckered earlobes, and 
if he will look at his own pens I will read him their faults 
from memory, and for which I vouch. 

The oook which ** Black Bastah " had in his pen has the 
most disagreeable comb I ever paw in a pen to win a Bixming- 
Jiam prisse ; it is huqge, tall, clumsy, and at the top, where it 
osght to be serrated, it is neither like a comb nor approaching 
cna, and I heard a friend of *' Black Bantam's " say it was 
lite a piece of pudding batter. The hens were small and good, 
*♦ if ,"— if what 7 whv, they bad been healthy ; but they were in 
joeh a bad state, that 1 trust ** Black Bantam " will require 
me to say no more on this subject. Perfai^s he will ask. 
Where was he beaten siter all ? Well, in the comb of the cock, 
the plumage of the pen, and the health of the birds. These, 
in my estimation, were the points which carried the honours 
to the pen whioh oontained a cock with lightish-coloured legs, 
but in every other point a pen difficult to excel; and had 
*^ Black Bantam " judged without prejudice, he would, in my 
estimation, not have dwelt so long on the puckered earlobes, 
as he calls them, as there was very little difference in that 
vespeet betwixt the fiorvt-prize pen and his own. Having stated 
w opinion so candidly in this case, I must only add that 
I fiave not the slightest desire to offend one for whom I have 
««trong feeling of friendship. 

Next lor ** J. W." If he will read my remarks on the Ham- 
burgh cup pen he will see that though I differed from the 
knowing ones, yet at the time I honestly quoted their opinions. 
—J. D. NxwsoMS. 



BOTTINGS AT THE BRISTOL AND CLIFTON 
POULTRY SHOW. 

For some weeks past the weet of England has been invaded by hnge 
placards advertising this Show. These placards have not been 
headed by nngainly Cochins, as is generally the case — and by the 
word ** ungainly " 1 do not refer to the breed, bnt to the repreeenta- 
tiona — ^bot by very respectable portraits of white-faced Spanish fowls. 
This, at least, is appropriate, for is there any part of England or the 
world that can cope with dirty Bristol in this aristoeratie breed? 
Surely, if Dorking was right in holding a show for Dorkings only, 
Bristol might thns hare acted in reference to Spanish ; but wiser 
coontels rSed. Btill, it is an interesting ponltry speenlstion to dis- 
cover why Bristol and Spanish are insepartu)le ; why uie best exhibitors 
and the greatest prixetakers should have congregated at Bristol — in 

irly '* mania " days Bake and Flnmrner, the latter sweeping first, 



•Boond, and third prizes for chickens at the first Worcester Show, and 
flken, as if satisfied, retiring from the fancy ; these qnioldy followed 
fey Rodbard, and now Lane, Jones, Parsley,* Bone, and others, till, in 
a poultry sense, Bristol may be called the capital of the Spanish 
eoontify. Time waa when a darkened house was thonght to improve the 
white ftioe. Well, at Bristol it is nearly always dark ! So far, if this 
theoi^ is sliU held, Bristol atmosphere is in favour of first-rate Spanish. 
Be ibis as it may, whateyer the local adyanta^jes may be, Bristol 
people, who, in my boyhood's days were said " to sleep with one eye 
open,** know how to take advantage of them. 

Whatever maybe the faith of other parts of the country in the 
great Same critic of our Journal, Bristol has no faith in ** Mkw- 
■siSKn,'* and eridSBtly befieves m the beaoty of the Spaaiacd rather 
ttsoi of the Game ; and so long as they can show as sneih Spanish as 
WfjmnA at fha Bristol Show, so km^ may they retain their prcf erenoe. 

Doahtless, it has often been a mystery to poultry-breeders, and es- 
fecsally to as soaihrons, why, with many local pnzetakers in Bristol 
and its environs, with a teenung population in addition, Bristol should 
be without a poultry exhibition. ** A burnt child dreads the fire," 
proverbs tell us ; perhaps this explains it. Many yean ago Bristol 
held an exhibition. I think it was the first place wnere Mr. Rake ex- 
hibited his strain, which he had kept man^r years without knowing 
their nsl value ; he was at the head of the chi<^en daes. This show 
fNM» I believe, dbe starting-noint of his triumphs. Alas 1 like many 
oUnir attempts, I fear, this snow was not a success. Nothing daunted, 
two or three years later Bristol essayed again, this time at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, but again, I fear, in a pecuniary point of view it was 



a failure. I recollect well going once to see that show, a nd tee ling 
oonvinced that the influx ef viators could not posnbly P>J ? ?*?.'^^ 
no difficulty in seeing any pen yon pleahed, the fact being, as I ba0V% 
that the Gardens were too far away from the town. For nwny 7^^^ 
then, matters have remained donnant, and Bristol mm haie oe^ 
content to reap their triumphs abroad iaetead of at bonje. XHe 
autumn of 1866, however, bxongbt whispeia of a aoidtry exhib^Mm; 
but the flnt-bom, and let us hope not the only diild, was to *e no 
puny bantling, but one that should at starting boldly dhaUange uy of 
Its <AAet rivals for libenOity of prize list and accompanyina e xonlT e «m 
of specimens. The affpearanee of Ae prise list satiafied the ™* ? 
some one or two miner points might be wisely amended, bat ttaeyne 
list was eminently liberal. As r«igaids the seeond T«?*» •■y ~J"***" 
seur who visited the Exhibition would allow that the eight himdrad pcna 
formed a splendid coQeetion of domestic pooltiy. It may, I tu^ *• 
safely affirmed that never in the western counties has ao valnaAlo ft 
collection of birds been brought together. ^_ , 

Let us, however, take the priae list Spaniah, of course, wwe fnet- 
class. Never, perhaps, has a better collection been seen ; bnt eva^ 
prize, whether m the adult, chicken, or single eoek dass, was tahsmfey 
Bristolians. Bravo, Bristol I Li the chicken chwa i 
highly commended pens 1 The show of these birds was i _ 
The second-prize single cock was a most aplendid faixd ; bnt, 
nately, had one side of the face disfigured, or he must hare *> 
cup. Mr. Parsley's cup chickens ware also most excellent ;a^ tbe 
other prize pens, with Mr. E. Jones's very highly commended pa, 
were only behind because they could not all be first. ^^ 

Dorkvaga formed a large entry ; but as far aa one can ga aar»« oe m 
first-rate collection. In the chickens not a single commendsita imu 
awarded amongst thirty pens ! The old birds contained the !«»■* 
the Judges oensidnred the gam of the Exhibition, to which Ife M^ 
ten-gumea cap was awarded. I am no Dorking breeder, and fosattte 
know nothing ol Dorkings; but I lihed Lady Hohneadalas mmmk 
TOize pen better than this her onp pen. I exaasined it <^oselv. The 
local papers said it was owing to the particularly " dean oondibfln of 
the legs^' that it obtained its position. The legs were dean csrtainly, 
the scales looked soft, but the cock was deficient, as it appear^ to me. 
in the proper Dorking fifth claw. This I had always i™*^;^^™ 
be disdnct, standing out from the other toes, and generaSy tram »te 
8 inches long. If Uus be correct, then the bird flailed hue, lor mm 



daw was certainly not 2 inches long, and this daw seemed i 
have aa inclination lor the fourth, and somewhat to follow ita i 
The oomb of the cook was htfge, and certainly twiated. Lasay^one^ 
the hens had a mach smaller comb than the other, and, inetead e< 
fiOling over, H twisted, bnt remained erect— at least, so it appeared to 
me and to many, who examined the pen dosdy. Thsy were certainly 
very heavy birds. The third-prize birds were large, but the eock w«e 
duck-footed, and one of the hens inclined to the same defect. 

The Cochins were a grand array ol birds, especially the Brown bMa, 
some of these being magnificent specimens. Mr. Fenton's OTp neoa 
appeared too fat to me, and they were dull and heavy in »e fou 
With my penchant for a moderate vulture hock, my d ro^^t waa ff" y * 
at seeing many birds in these dasses prizetakers, with uuaiirtalnMW 
vulture hocks. Mr. J. Cattail's third-prise Buffs were wm aa Me 
beyond what I like—at least, the ooek waa. The eun dnehan Jwda 
had also weU^Mvand hocks, which added pMktiy to their beaalf ^ ■# 
had several cl the hiahly-eooimended pens m all the varietiea. 

I cannot sufficiently express my satisfaction at aeeinff these adjw 
cations, the more so, aa when I came to examine my »vonrilea we 
Brahmas^ there was nnmistakeable evidence of the miaehief that tae 
fear of the vulture-hock disqualification had produced in legs abad nte^ 
with feathers as far apart as the raisins in my grandmother's i~ 
Numbers of the pens shown were positivdy aefietent in leg i 
Mr. Boyle's cup birds were beautifulin condition ; good in au i _ 
They were, however, in my faumUe opniion, dosdy preaaed by nafc*^ 
noticed pen, bdonging to Mr. Lacy, that oontained two m a gi i iieM a 
hens, only one of them was, I imagine, too old and too fat, .'"'^^t 
hinder paxts often seemed on the ground. !Vie aeoond-priae birte hns 
nothing to recommend them that I oould see. The third-prise cow 
was wretchedly feathered. A pen ficom the Bev. W. J. Mellor dasorvad. 
but did not obtain commendation. So much for the adult Dark bir3& 
Passing to chickens, I did not see a good pen there, to my '"''^^T*^^?!^ 
fint-pnze birds were coaroe-oombed and poorly featilicred. Mr.Bope^ 
second-prize was better, but the puUeta did not matdi on the taeaat. 
In one respeot there was a general imporaffementr-^vis., the 1 



of the wing ; this was far lets ririUe. Jn Light birds Mr. Pafeal 
it lUmost his own way, in mite of his sad loss through railww Umam 
mercies, for whidi I neartily trust the company will suffer. I cannii 
say that I liked these birds ; generally the poorness of leg-f ealhnrh^ 
was lamentable. One of the chicken pens that was awarded the tfaiti 
prize was daimed for Her Majesty the Queen, at £50 1 The i^^ 
cock dass contained the gem of the Brahmaa in Mr. Boyle's ^inA-nme 
bird. He left notiiinff for me to desire— heavily feathered, dnei^ 
legged, splendid black breast, evenly spotted, and fanUileaB iiendltlli 
The rest of the noticed birds in thia dass were wretched. 

Malays. — ^Yes, to be sure, Bristol had a dass for them, and by 
several it was not the smallest class in the Show. The cock exhibited 
by Mr. Cooper was a beautiful bird ; the hens very poor. The ooek 
shown by Mr. Brooke was a very good-coloured bird. 

Of C^rrt«C(eeiir« there waa a good entry; butwhynot BUMkBohndi? 
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«M a ooek in the Pdand class that noiild have made a ywj 
Cr^T* CoBor. Vx, Bliakhom's bixds were large and 



Qtmm wiHItrted an esHbitkm in itself ; Intt as I haTe neither the 
hmd'pieee, nor the eve, nor the pen of '* Nxwxabkbt/' I shall only 
■ay that the oentest lor Mr. Lang's eap iras said to be between Lady 
Wmihnwdaln'n Doihings, Mr. J. Fletoher*s Oame, and Mr. Parsley^ 

fomg Spanish; that the latter was first disposed of, then the Game, 
orald datoet no fanlt in this beantifnl pen, whilst condition was 
twUliSB. Setting aside that the diffloolty of showing a pur of hens 
lb waaA beyond that of a single hen, I most cdve my yerdiot for the 
Qmm» pen. Mr. J. Bletoher headed all the Game olasses for cock 
•BdhanT^ 

The M a im hmyk classes were well filled, and contained beantifnl birds. 
She Sihrer^panglad are my favonrites. The tails seem perfect, bnt 
soalT the bar on tin wing is less marked than in former years. Black 
Hanwui^ had sosae faces pale with rage at being unnoticed, or else 
ftwm tiMir Spanish aneeston t 

^olamdM were indeed a splendid class, nine pens out of fifteen 
miriwi being noticed. The SilTers were especiallT good. These birds 
formed, to my mind, one of the graat beauties of tibe Exhibition, and 
I trail another year they will be ^ridsd into several classes. 

Ib tte Any other variety dass the first prize went to ver^ large La 
Flfteha. Tlie eoek, I shoold think, was among the heavy birds of the 



BasnloatM., beantifnl little pets, and in their own estimation by no 
nam tha least important. Mr. EeUeway's cop birds I thon^t ex- 
oiiitoi I cannot say that I fancied the first-prize single cock Game ; 

> WM eerlainly in splendid fettle, bnt hia wings nearly rsked the 



The DmAB, Oemt<, and Titrkty were no mean part of this Exhibi- 
Hon. There wae in tibe Any other variety of Dneks a lovely pair of 
MiaQ Bocks, qoils cue of the gems of the collection, bnt whet they 
nsn I cannot say ; and this brings me to one of the mistakes of the 
BdlihitioB. The catalogue contained no names of the varieties in the 
Any other variety diflsen, so that the uninitiated were perfectly at a 



IVem tariona causes there were many empty pens ; they were useful 
te separating speeimens. It appearea to me tnat in this respect the 
ffftWH i iU"^ were rather unfortunate, several bleeding combs being 
«0tifleable. The Dorking single cocks were in pens decidedly too smalL 
^eae minor matters, inseparable from the most careful arrangements, 
IMra the only drawbacks. No paise is suiBdent for the labours of 
IboM gentlemen who have been instrumental in providing the weet of 
•gugi^w^i with such a treat. May their shadows never be less t sad 
WKj this eneriment prove thoroughly snoceesfnl, and establish on a 
inm basis the Bristol and Clifton Poultry Show. The Bifle Drill 
All li pstfeetionr-'beantifully lighted, equable in temperature, taste- 
Idly decorated, and free from smell. 

And here I dose my dottings with a weU-eamed " thank you ** to 
1|ia Committee lor sooh a si^t'; and when they next invite their 
frienda, as I tmst tbsy will, may my birds be there to crow and I to 
•ea^T. B. A. Z. 



KIRKCALDY POULTKY SHOW. 

Tks annual Show ol the Fife and Kinross Sodety was held at 
TfrkoaHy on the 7th and 8th inst There were upwards of 1^ entries 
te Pooler, about 90 ol Pigeons, and nearly 100 of Canaries. 

Zha Qamt fowls were miMh superior to those exhibited in any pre- 
eiosM year. Dorkings were also very good. Of Heanburgh$f there was 
likewise a good show. The Silver-spangled were much admired. 

JfV^ORS were good. 

OA]a.—Coe».— First, A. BpakUag, Baith. Second, J. M'Oregor, Crieff. 
SMrd^/. I^rsll, KIrkMldy. Highly Commended, H. Ooodall, Kirkcaldy. 
iOtattneoded, JT. (Zombie, Leslie* 

. <Uiffs (Beda).— First, O. Jsmleson, ForfSr. Second, T. Baird, Aucbter- 
tooi. Third, A. Speed, Leslie. Highly Commended, A. Hsggart, LesUe. 
Ocamonded, B. Stewart, Kelty. CMcImu.— First, C. Jamieson. Second, 
B* Btewatt. Third, H. OoodaU. 

~ y).-FhrBt, J. Fisher, Kirkesldy. Second, T. Williamson, 
. Mmmended, C Jamieson. CAieJIcmw.— First, A. Speed. 8e- 

^ H. OoodaU. Third, J. Penman, Bordsnd, Dysert. Commended, 
Jm, rtnspmsn, Kirkoaldy. 

DoBSOtaa (Any vatie^).—CoeJ;.— First and Second, Countess de Flahanlt, 
SMIyaBan Oasfle. ll)ird,D. Raines, Bridge Haogh, Stirling. Highly 
*«d, Ooontess de Flahault. Commended, i>. Normsnd, Kenno- 



a.-"€kiektm —First and Second, Countess de Flahanlt Third, 
^ OeBstly, Meigle. Highly Commended, Countess da Flahanlt. 
. CoOBarw--Co0«.— First and Second, Mra. Oswald, DnnniUec. Third, 
Xarl of Bosslyn, Dyaart. Commended, H. Terris, Kelty. 

GocbixChzk* (Any variety) —First and Third, Mrs. Oswald. Second, 
W. B. Park, Mefaroee. Commended, H. Texris 

AMMA P0OVB4 ( ' " 



k (Any variety ).^First and Second, K. Jopp, Aberdeen. 
Thirtf, D. Annan, Torr of Moonzie, Cupar, var. Commended, H. Terris. 
' unsK— First, B Dickson, Kirkcaldy. Second, J. Beveridge, Kiric- 
u Third, W, Boberston, Dunfeimline. Commended, J. Michie, 



MMmmMuman.-^oek^'Fliat, B. Hunter, Blairadam. Second, H. OoodaU. 
Thhrd, O. Penman, Prinlaws. Commended, A. Pratt, Kirkcaldy. 

Sambubob (Span^) —First, W. Keddie, Cowdonbeath. Second, B. 
ntsBBil. Kelty. Third, D. Stevenson, Cowdenbeath. Commended, A. 
Hntton. 



Hakburoh (Pencffled).— First, J. Watson, St. Olahrtows^ Second, D. 
Normand. Third, J. Morrison, Alloa. 

Oaxb BA19TAK8.— First, A. C. Brown, New Soone, Perth. Second, A. 
Bobertson, Burntisland. Third, H. Anderson.Jun., Chapd House. 

Bantams.— First, A. C. Brown. Second, J. Bess, St. Cliairtown. Thhd* 
O. Penman. 

Ant otkbb BnnuD.— First, Second, and Commended, Covntess de 
Flahault (La Fldche, Houdan, Crdve Cceur). Third, W. B. Park (Ordve 
CcBur). 

8HIJ.INO Class.— First, D. Normand (DorUnga). Second, B. Stowmrt 
(Black Bed Oame I. 

Bantam.— Coefe.— First, J. Toung,* Kirkcaldy. Second, A. Bobertson. 
Third, A. C. Brown. 

Ducks (Any breed).— First, A. Haggart, LesUe. Second, A. Conper, 
Dunfermline. Third, A. Spalding. 

FIOEONS. 

TuMBLBBS.— First, J. E. Spenoe, Musadhurgh. Second and Third, J 
Bobertson, St. Clairtown. 

F4NTAIZ.S.— First, W. B. Park. Second, J. B. Spence. Third, O. Laing, 
Kirkcaldy. 

Nuns.— First, W. B. Park. Second, J. Bogle, Wemyss. Third, B. B. 
Hegsie, Kirkoaldy. 

Amy othvb Vabutt.- First, Countess de Flahanlt (Jaoobins). Seooo^ 
J. E. Spenoe (Powters). Third, B. B. Heggie (Barbs). 

CAN ABIE B. 

Scores Fancy (TeUow).—Coal».— First, O. Blnnie, Perth. Second and 
Third, W. Bonthron, Kirkcaldy. JJen<.— First, J. Kemp, Oolashiels. Se- 
cond, O. Blnnie. Third and Fourth, J. Sime, bunfermllne. 

Scotch Fancy (Baff).—<7ockf^— First, O. Bianie. Second, /. IDtehelL 
Third, J. Morrison. Fourth, J. Herdsman, Kirkoaldy. Ant.— First and 
Third, B. Hunter, Oakley. Second, W. Bonthron. Fourth, J. Bennat 

BC1.0ZAN Fancy iYeUow).—Co<:]M.— First, T. Sidey, Dunfermline. Se- 
cond, J. Cle^hom. Third, T. Kerr, Bdinbur^ Fourth, J. Bennet 
BTtfiu.- First, J. Kemp. Second, T. Sidey. Third, W. TlnUn, Oalashieli. 
Fourth, W. PItonithly. 

BBI.OXAN (Bol!).—r;oefct.— First, T. Stdey. Second, J* Keen. Third, J. 
Bennet jBeiM.— First, J. Cleghom. Second, JP. Kenn. ThJxd, W. Tia- 
Un. Fourth, W. Pitcaiihley. 

FI.BCKKD Fancy (TeUow).—Co£]».— First, T. Kerr. Second, O. SpeneSb 
Hinu.— First, W. Bonthron. Second and Fourth, B. Hunter. Turd, h 
Oardener. 

FxiBcxan Fancy (Buff).- Ooefer.- Fifot, B. Hunter. Second. J. Gardner. 
Third, A. Fleming, i>ysart. HWu.— First, J. Morrison. Seoond, B. HuntOA 
Third and Fourth, J. Herdsman, Kirkcaldy. 

OoLBFtNOH MuuB (Marked, Yellow).- CbeAs.^Fi(St, J. Bobertsco, 
Aberdour. Second and Third, W. Kirk. 

OoLDViNCK McLBs (Marked, Boffj.— First, A. Fleming. Second, Third, 
and Fourth, W. Kirk. 

8bllii«g Class (Any variety).— First and Seoond, Mrs. Wilson (YtiloW 
Fleeked and Buff Hen). Third, A. Clark (Buff Cook). 

Judges. — Poultry: Mr. Anderson, Buthven House. Pigeons (md 
Canaties : Mr. A. Stewart, Perth ; Mr. Thomas Haddow, Glasgow. 



NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE COLUMBAMAN 
SOCEETY. 

Thb second annual Exhibition of this Society was held on the Ist 
inst., in a very commodious room at the Phmnix Inn, Newgate Street, 
Newcastle on-Tyne. 

The Show was confined to members, and only for birds bnd daring 
the year, but the Exhibition was open to the public at 6d, emck admis- 
sion. The pens were " home-ma^," all on a level, and, oonsidaring 
circumstances, answered the purpose well. 

The birds were both numerous and good, especially Short-laoad 
Tumblers and Fantails. The first prise for Almonds was awarded lo 
a flrst-daes head-and-beak cock with fine carriage an d good eye, bnt 
deficient in colour ; the second went to a promising hen of good oolosr, 
but not equal in other properties. Several other good Almonds were 
worthy of notice, and there is a great improvament in Short-faced 
Tumblers in this district. In the dass for Any other variety of Short- 
f^Msed birds, the first prise was taken by a fine Bed Mottle, and tiba 
seoond by a good Kite. The dass also containad a good Dun. Powten 
were numerous, being fair average birds (Ash cock first, and Bed hsn 
second). Some promising Blues also competed. Carriers were not ao 
good ; the prise birds showed a little style, but were weedy and Bc^ is 
beak. Barbs were poor. Owls were rather numerous, and were of the 
old English Bine variety. The prize pair ware small and good o< 
their kind. 1^ Trumpeters the class was only small; the first priM 
was awarded to a fair average Black. In Jacobins, a pair of nmU 
Beds were unmistakeably the winners. Some Yellows were show n in 
capital condition, but were large and coarse. Turints formed a y^r 
good dass. A pair of good Swallows were exhibited, one of whisB 
took an extra prize for the best Toy in the Show. The prise Kna 
and Magpies were good. Fantails were a very creditabla OQllaotioD, 
the prizetaken (cock and hen) ought te go together, and would UB- 
doubtedly hold a prominent position at some of our best Shows. 

We would suggest that in ^tnrs there should be separate classes for 
cocks and hens, instead of allowing them to compete together ; it 
would be much more satisfactory and give all an equal chance. 

We wish the Sodety every success, and trust that the next Show 
will far exceed the present one. 

T17VBI.BBS (Almond, Short-fkced).- First, T. Thompson, Wide Opett. 
Second, W. Petre, Felling. _ . „ , ^ , 

SkLr-CoMVBKD TuMBLBBs (Short-faced).— First, W. Petre. Se«Qnd,B» 
Danlela, Hewcastle-on-Tytte, 
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PowTXM (Any oolov).— First and Second. T. Thompson. 
CuuuxBS.— First and 8«cond, N. Stephenson, High Felling. 
Babbs.— First, B. Dftniels. Second, w. Petre. 

Tbumpbtxss.— First, J Bell, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Second, R. Daniels. 
TuBBXTs —First, W. Byers, Beaton Since. Second, H, Morrov, Carras 
HilL -Ml 

jACOBDf 8.— First, C Yanx, Sunderland. Second, R. Daniels. 

FARTAXL8.— First, R. Fawdon, Gateshead. Second, R Daniels. 

Owls.— First, W. Brown, Low Fell. Second, B. Fawdon. 

Nuxs.— First and Second, J. Bell, Newcastle. 

TU1CBZ.KR8 (Almond, Coloured).— First and Second, R. Fawdon. 

TuMBLRBS (Yellow).— First and Second, P. Btephetson. 

Bald Hb4D.— First, H. Uorrow. Second, P. Stephenson. 

Bbabbs.- First and Second, W. Petre. 

Dbaoons.— First, R. Fawdon. Second, P. Stephenson . 

Artwbbps.— First and Second, J. Bell. 

Swallows— First and Second, W. Byers. 

Blub Rockb.— First and Second, H. Wardle, Newcastle. 

Mr. J. R. Robinson, of Sanderland, officiated as Jndge, and his 
awards gave general satisfaction. 



THE WHITEHAVEN POULTRY AND PIGEON 
SHOW. 

This year's Show proved an exceedingly good one ; in fact, whilst 
the qnauty and condition of the birds mAmfested a venr great im- 
TNTOTement, there were considerably more than a hnnared entries 
beyond those of any preceding year. This fact, though angnring well 
for the stability of the Whitehaven Show, seems rather to have taken 
the Committee by snrprige, and necessitated an arrangement of the 
pens that was not so emcient as it otherwise might have been, causing 
many of the bottom pens to be placed so low that inspection of any 
kind was a work of considerable difficnlty, as they rested on the ground 
itself, whilst a great portion of the Oame cocks was, as being in the 
third tier, placed far above the heads of the majority of spectators. 
This unexpected increase in numbers had, of course, to be immediately 

nvided for as the Committee best could, but we are told that that 
y purpose in future years to make an improved arrangement of the 
pens, by which the light — by no means too much, under the most 
favourable circumstances, and this year increased by the disadvantage 
of a very dull cloudy day — will be no longer impeded. It would be 
well, too, whilst these alterations are under consideration, to increase 
both the height and the depth, from back to front, of the Pigeon 
pens, as they are not sufficiently large for the birds to turn without 
injury to their plumage. There might also be an improvement in 
another department of the Exhibition, for under present plans the 
show of eggs, which certainly seems a veiy popular part of the Exhi- 
bition, enjoys the very best of lights in the whole Riding School, and 
which would be mncli better appropriated to the best of the varieties of 
poultry. We cannot, however, do otherwise than congratulate the 
Committee on the general success of the undertaking ; and the pro- 
gressive manner in which for nine years this Show has been now 
carried on, affords great encouragement to renewed exertions. 

As Game classes are first on the Whitehaven list, we refer to them 
accordingly. In these classes, Mr. Fletcher, of Stoneelongh, near 
Manchester, had the almost exclusive possession of the highest posi- 
tions on the prize list. It is certain a long time has elapsed since so 
r^eet a collection of Game fowls of all varieties has been exhibited 
any single individual. The manner in which they were selected 
for the Show, and the extraordinarily good condition in which every 
p^ of this gentleman's fowls was shown, cannot be too highly praised 
They had obviously been under very experienced management, and 
these birds were evidently at the very moment auite as ready and 
willing to support their claim in the cock-pit itself, as they had been 
in the exhibition-pen. The competition in all the Game classes was 
far greater than usual, the liberal prize list causing great rivalry. 
We always like to see the greatest amount of emulation between 
exhibitors, as it directly promotes the well-being of poultry shows. 
At the same time we cannot speak more strongly than we feel against 
the fearful amount of ** trimming" now unfortunately resorted to 
by many Game exhibitors, both as to the hackles and many other 
portions of the plumage of the Game cocks. At Whitehaven Show it 
is certain that several pens of Game fowls had the under feathers so 
artistically cut out that they were exhibited almost as devoid of feather 
as though ready for immediate battle. It is evident this very act 
caused many fowls to lose all chance of position, although they might 
have stood well on the prize list if they had been simply left alone. In 
Xkrhings the Show was very good, but the fatal objection, now too 
general, of spurs turning outside the legs instead of inwards, was more 
nniversal than we remember to have previously witnessed at any show. 
The SpcaiUk classes were particularly good, more especially the adults, 
though several of the heavy corrugated-faced birds, formerly far more 
popular than they are at the present day, were evidently blind alto- 
gether, or so nearly so, as to be uselees alike for exhibition or pro- 
creation. Some excellent Cochins were shown, Mr. Fenton sending a 
collection of great value. Perhaps the best classes of Cochins were 
the Partridge-coloured, but they enjoyed so slight a proportion of day- 
light, that it was difficult to distinguish them. In Brahmaa there was 
a good display, but one or two of the best pens were labouring under 
such complete prostration from continuous exhibition, that their 
' ehance of sucoess whilst so deprened was obviously bygone. The 
Hambwrght were worthy of most favourable mention, especially the 



Spangled varieties. As faithful jonnalists, however, it is omi i 
duty to briefly alludo to the cruwy practised on the cock in Pan 2G0t 
of Golden-spangled Hambur^g^s, that once discovered not only Iwi 
a most excellent pen eveir chance of success, but resulted also in xte 
immediate *' disqualification," to say nothing of the absolute diagraee 
to the owners ever attending auch exposures. We really regret tbal 
the simple feeling of self-respect, independently kltogether of a mocA 
proper and a higher motive, does not exercise a sufficient restraint iqpoB 
the minds of every exhibitor, to prevent the adoption of snch groaalj 
unfair means of obtaining prizes undeservedly. It is admittod Hut 
such decei>tions may possibly at the outset succeed in eluding the 
Judges, owing to the brevity of time allowed them for maJdni^ their 
decisions, and that premiums may, perchanoe, be secured otharwiae 
unattainable, but on discovery, the disgrace ever following on rach 
exposure, will certainly outweigh unmerited sneoeas. Moat pvobft- 
bly from the cock's comb being either hollow or too wide, the pocr 
bird's comb had actually had a large piece cnt completely out of ilie 
centre of it, and it was afterwards sewn tightly together iwiun, entaxcljr 
through and through, the stitches still remaining. Its snlFeruiga mnat 
have been great, and Messrs. S. A R. Ashton, of Mottram, have only 
themselves to blame for their present most unenviable position. 

The Black and also the Game Bantam* were very good ; and te 
Turleeyi were of unusual weight. One oock Turkey alone w«i|^hed 
81i lbs., and a single hen drew the scales in her favour at fullj 18 lbs. 
Some beautiful specimens of Sebastopol Geue were also exhibited im 
capital feather. 

Among the Ducks shown in the class reserved for "Any other 
variety" (excepting A^lesbutys and Bonens), were two pairs of SheD 
Ducks, the best of which obtained the high distinction of winniqg not 
only their own first prize, but also the silver cup given to the bert pen 
of Ducks of any description. Such an achievement as purely fancy 
waterfowls being the recipients of a prize of this kind weh ocean, 
but in this case so lovely a pen of birds well deserved it. They were 
exhibited in the most resplendent feather, were faultless in conditiosi, 
and as being two or more years old were pure in the colonr of the billa 
as the brightest polished red coral. This pen was exhibited by Mr. 
Charles Jennison, of Belle Yue Zoological Giardens, near Maaebtester, 
and reflected the highest possible credit on the management of that 
gentleman. They were entered at the very low price of £8 7s. ^d. It 
is needless for nsto say they are no longer the property of Mr. Jenni- 
son, there being quite an excitement among many amateurs to daim 
them. The ludr^ purchaser, however, we are glad to say, is an 
amateur of great experience, who has excellent arrangements for their 
future well-doing, and no doubt under his care we shall be able to 
report many future successes to this truly magnificent pen. 

Among the many other oddities exhibited, was a couple of very 
nicely plumaged Caiifomian Quails, that althon^ not b^ any means 
scarce at the present day, appeared to be quite a novelty in this neigh- 
bourhood, the singularity of the reversed crest and general plumage 
exciting a host of admirers among the visiters all the time the Show 
was open to the public. This pair of birds was defended by the reaUpr 
prohibitoi^ price fixed on them of £1000 1 A single {hen of 4hte 
species, stall in our possession, laid forty-three e|^ last aeason, and a 
fellow bird nearly the same number, proving they will, therefore, breed 
in an aviary freely under favourable circumstances, though the malee 
in spring are usually most pugnaeions, and, consequently, many old 
birds of this descripiion cannot be kept together. 

OA]CE.—CacX;.— First and Cup, J. Fletcher, Stoneelongh. M.inchestsr. 
Second, C. W. Brierlev, Middleton, Manchester. Third, J. H. Wilson, 8t 
Bees, Cumberland. Fourth, and Fifth, Sir St. G. Oore, Bart., Hopten 
Hall, Derbyshire. Highly Commended, J Fletcher ; Sir St. G Gore, Bart 
Commended, J. Bardie. 8orbie Ewes, Langholm. CbeJiMT«l.— First, W. 
Bonlton. Second and Third, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. 

GAmc (Black-breastod and other Beds).— First, J. Fletcher. Second, 
J. H. Wilson. Third, C. W Brierley. Highly Commended, Sir St. G. Gore, 
Bart. Commended, J. Geldard. Collincroft, Kendal. 

Gakb (Duckwing and other Greys and Blues).— First. J. Fletcher. Se> 
cond and Third, Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. Commended, B. Pickering, CaiUsla 

Gamb r Any other variety).— First and Cap, J. Fletcher (Piles). Seeoad, 
Sir St. G. Gore, Bart. (Piles). Third. B. Whittan, Burnley. Highly Com- 
mended, H. Thompson, Maiden Hill, near Penrith. PuIIcte.— First, J. H. 
Wilson. Second, s>ir St. G. Gore, Bart (Duokwlng . Third. Bev. W. J. 
Mellor, Nottingham (Brown Red). Highly Commended, E. Swainaon, 
Nibthwaite, Greenodd, Newton-in-CartmeU (Black Bed) ; Mr St. G. QoM, 
Bart (Duckwing). 

DoBKiNos (Silver-Grey).- First. T. L. Jackson, Bush of Ewes, Laaghotan. 
Second, H. Heys, Barrhead. Third, R. D. Holt,Orreshead, Windermsce. 
Chfefceiw.— First, R. D. Holt Second, J. Hardie. Third, W. W. Buttlidge, 

DoaKnvos (Any other variety).— First, H. Beldon, Goitstock, Bingley. 
Second, B. I>. Holt Third, T. Rogers, St Helen's, Lancashire. PuUeifc— 
First and Cup, T. Rogers. Second, J. Fox, Whitehaven. Third, J. Hardie. 
Highly Commended, J. H. Wilson; H. Savill, Ollerton, Notts; Measn. 
Gnnson ft JetTerson, Whitehaven. Commended, H. Savill ; A. Thompaon, 
Whitehaven. Ch<ei(r«ti«.— First, R. D. Holt Second, W. W. Buttfldge. 
Third, T. Oliver. Highly Commended, Duke of Newcastle. 

Spanish.- First and Cup, H. Beldon. Second, Messrs. Burch ft BoOUar. 
Third, T. B. Hartley, Heywood, Manchester. Highly Commended, A 
Ridpath, Edinburgh; J. Thresh, Bradford. Commended, Miss Biggar, 
Ecciofeehao, Dumfries; E.Brown, Sheffield; J. H. Wilson. CMcktmM^— 
First, H. Beldon. Second. T. Cliff, Hanlev. Staffordshire. Thixd-lOii 
Biggar. Highly Commended, A Ridpath : Miss Biggar : Messrs. Buroh sad 
Boulter ; D. Gellatly, Melgle. Commended. Mrs. Rawiinson ; B. Sma^F, 
Livexy, near Blackburn. PuIIrtt.— First, W. Boberts, Jun. Seeona, 
Messrs. Buroh ft Boulter. Third, J. Thompson, Bingley, HigfalvCom- 
, mended, T. B. Hartley ; W. Paterson, Laaghohn ; G. BoUnaon, lundal; 
' J. H. Wilson. 
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CoetaM-OBaA (GiDBAmon and Buff).— Fizst and Onp, H. Baldon. Be- 
oond,C.W.Brierly. Thlxd, J. Gattell, Birmingham. Highly Commended, 
BerTF. Taylor, Klrkandrew Rectory, Longtown. Ckieken$.—'Fint and Be- 
«oiid, A. Iwton, Crimble Hall, Rochdale. Third, H. Mapplebeck, Blr- 
ndngham. BQ^y Commended, W. Cof^e, Eooleston, Presoot. 

Oochin-China (Oroose or Partridge y.—Pir«t, T. Stretch, Omskirk. . Be- 
eond, J. Stephens, Walsall. Third, E. Tndman, Whitcharch, Salep. 
Blghly CommendedflC. W. Brlerlev. Vhieken$.—¥inU A. Fenton. Second, 
sTrudman. Third, J. Horrocks, Tonge. mddleton, Manchester. Highly 
Commended, C. Benson, Darlhagton. G(»nmended, J. Horrocks. 

CboHnr-OKiKA (White).— Fir jt and Third, R. Smalley. Second, H.Beldon. 
Commended, J. H. Wilson. _ . , 

CocHnr-CBiKA (Any colour).— Palltft*.— First and Third, G. W. Brlarly. 
Beeond, if essrs. Oonson A Jefferson. Commended, J, Poole, UlTcrston. 

Bbarxa-Pootba (Any Tsrietj).— First, W. Hargreaves, Newchnreh 
Boad,Baonp. Second, Bey. W. J. Mellor. Third, H. Lacy. Highly Com- 
BModed, Mrs. M. Saamons^ Hartwell, Aylesbury, Books; T. Pombret, 
Wnrtghiftn Lane, near Preston. C!ft{ci««*.— First, B. W. Boyle, Qaltrim 
fionse, Bray, Co. WIcklow. Second, H. Lacy. Third, J. PooL HI^t 
Conmiended, Miss E. A. AgUonhy, Hawkaheao, Lancashire. Commended. 
Capi. G. J. Bwen, Lowther Street, York. 

MAJIBU1IOH8 (Oolden-spangled). — First, H. Beldon. Second, J. H. 
Wilson. Third, F. Robinson. CAteXrent.— First, H. Beldon. Second, G. 
W. Brierly. Third, N. Marlor, Denton, Manchester. DisqaalUled, 
Messrs. S. ft R. Ashton, Mottram, Manchester, a piece being designedly 
cut out of the cock's comb, and afterwards sewn up again. 

HAXBimaHS (Bilyer-spangled).— First and Cop, A. K. Wood, Castle 
Donnington, Derby. Second, J. Robinson. Third, J. Smalley. Com- 
mended, H. Beldon. Chtekeiu.— First, H. Beldon. Second, J. Smalley, 
Third, E. Hird, Ulpha, Bronghton-in-Fnmess. Highly Commended, J. 
RobliuBon. 

Hambubohb (Golden-pencilled).— First and Third, H. Beldon. Second, 
& Bndth, Northowram, Halifax. Chieketu.^Fint and Third, fl. Beldon. 
Second, T. Wrigley, Jan., Tonge, Middleton, Manchester. Hi^y Com- 
mended, R. Burrow, Longtown, Cumberland. Commended, A. Little, 
Longtown, Carlisle. _^ 

Haxbubohs (SilTer-pencilled).— First and Second, H.Beldon. Third, 
T. Bhaiples, Foiest Bank, near BawtenstalL CJeicfctfiu.— First and Third, 
H. Beldon. Second, H. Pickles. Jan., Earby, near Skipton. Highly Com- 
mended, T. J. Harrison, Singleton Park, Kendal; J. Piatt, Lancashire. 
Commended, J. White. 

Hambuboh Pulteto.— First, H. Beldon. Second, R. Barrow. Third, 

J. Birkett, Kendal. 

PoLANDS (Any variety'.— First and Second, H. Beldon. Third, J. Smith, 
Keighley. Commended, J. Percival, Harbome, near Birmingham. 

AvT Vabxstt Exckpt Bamtamh.— First, U. Beldon (Black Hambnrgha). 
Second, Miss A. M. Bass, Broaghton, Carlisle (La Fliche). Third, J. Newby, 
Mnnoaster Head,RaTenglass (Russian). Highly Commended, J. O. MUner, 
Leybum, Yorks (Houdan) ; W. F. Dickson, Whitehaven (Hondan) ; F. W. 
Zurhorst, Donnybrook, Dublin (Houdan). 

Sbluxo Class.— First and Third, H. Beldon. Second, J. Thompson 
(Spanish). Commended, J. Munn, Stackstead, Manchester (Brahmas); 
0. Arbnthnot, Mairsbank, Edinburgh (Brahmas, Partridge Cochin) ; C. 
W. Brierlev ; J. Towserson, Whitehaven (Dorking) ; R. Payne, Brierfleld, 
near Baxnley ; Messrs. Oonson ft Jefferson ; J. W. Hanison, Spalding 
«Teal Dnoks); M. Irwin, Whitehaven (Polands); E. 6. Jones, Parton, 
Whitehaven (Rouen) j O. H. Roberts. 

Oaxs Bantams.— First, G. W. Brierley. Second, Sir St. O. Ck>ro, Bart. 
Third, J. A. Collinson, Halifax. Highly Commended, J. Crossland, Inn., 
Wakefield; A. Fenton ; E. Joynson, Lisoard, Cheshire ; W. Hodgon, Dar- 
lington. Commended, Messrs. Bowman ft Fearon, Whitehaven. 

Qua Bahtamb.— nrst snd Third, J. Crossland, jun. Second, G. W. 
Biiezley. BUgblj Commended. Rev. W. J. MeUor ; J. Shaw, Moont, Plea- 
sant, Halilax; G. Ashworth, Halifax; B. Charlesworth, Halifax. Com- 
mended, E. Joynson. 

Bahtaxs (Gold or Silver-laoed)^— First, M. Lenq, The Pheasantry, 
Markyate Street, near Dunstable, Beds. Second, T. G. Harrison. Third, 
Messrs. S ft R. Ashton (Silver-laced). Highly Commended, Mrs. Salt- 
marsh, Chelmsford (Gold-laced). 

BAJcrAHS (Any other variety).— First, Gup, and Second, H. Beldon. 
Third, H. Savin (Japanese Silkies). Hiffhly Commended, H. Ashton, 
Pkwtwich, Manchester (Rose-combed Wliite-booted). Commended, £. 

Hstton. 

Ducks (Whito Avlesbury).— First, E. Leech, Rochdale. Second and 
Third, Mrs. M. Seamons. 

Duou (Rouen).— First. J. Munn. Seoond, A. Dickinson. Third, E. 
Leeoh. Highly « Commended, J. Uardie; J. W. Harrison. 

Duoxs (Any other variety).— First and Gup, J. Jennlson (Shell Ducks). 
Second, H. SaviU (Carobnas). Third, C. W. Brieriey. Highly Commended, 
S. Hntton (Mandarin. ; Mrs. J. M. Armstrong, Wigton, Cumberland (Shell 
Daeks) ; G. W. Brierley ; Sir St. G. Gore, Bart Commended, Miss Speddlng 
(Bouen and Muscovy). 
Okbsb (Any variety).— First, Messrs. J. ft J. Coupe, RawtenstaB. Se- 
' J. OmUe (Toulouse). Thixd,H. SaviU (Sebastopol). Highly Com- 



, B. Baxter (Toulouse) ; J. Hardie (Toulouse). 

TUBXXTS (Anyvariety'.— First, J. Hardie (Cambridge). Second, J. Fox, 
Whitehaven. Third, £. Leech. Highly Gommendfed, T. L. Jackson 
(Norfolk). 

&ABBRs.—Lop-ear«<i.— First, Messrs. Bowman ft Fearon. Second and 
Third, W. Allison, Sheffield. Any other vaH^te.— First, J. W. Harrison 
(Leporides). Second, H. G. Dalton (Angora Buck). Third, J. Lucas 
(Angora Doe). Commended, D. Fisher, Sandwlth;]T. Pomfret, Houghton 
Lazie, near Preston (Himalayan Doe). 

CONFINED TO THE COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND. 

GAJOC-Cbefc.— First and Cup, T. Swlnbum, Whitehaven. Second, H. 
Thompson. Third, J. Weeks, Cumberland. Highly Commended, R. 
Plokenng. Commended, J. Harris, Wigton. 

Oamk (Any variety).— Ffarst, J. Bron^, Carlisle. Second, G. Bell, Wig- 
ton. Third, J. Mitchell, Egriamont. Highly Commended, J. H. Wilson. 
Commended, Messrs. Bowman ft Fearon. 

Oavx (Any variety).— First, J. H. Wilson. Second, R. Pickering. Third, 
O. Bell, Lamplough. 

I>0]uui«os.—Coefc.— First. J. H. Wilson. Seoond and Third, Messrs. 
Oonson ft Jefferson. Fourth, G. Dixon, jun. 

Doxxnios (Any variety);— First and Seeond, Messrs. Gnnson ft Jeffer- 
Boa« Third, G. DIokwn, Jan. 



8PAKnK.—CocJk.— First and Third, J. H. Wilson. Second, W. Hale, 
Whitehaven. Fourth. Withheld. 

Spakish.— First and Second, J. H. Wilson. Third, G. Mawson, Gookar- 
mouth. 

CooHixs on BsAHXAS.—Coeit.— First and Second, Messrs. Gunson and 
Jefferson. Third and Fourth, W. Bumyeat, Jan., Whitehaven. 

GocHnrs on Bbahxas.— First, Messrs. Gunson ft Jefferson. Second, 
Messrs. Bowman ft Fearon. Third, J. H. Wilson. Commended, Messrs. 
Gunson ft Jefferson. 

Hambubohs.— Coek.— First, J, Hargreaves. Seoond, J. Fox. Third, 
J. Brough. 

Haikbubobs (Any variety).— First and Second, Messrs. Bowman and 
Fearon (Silver-poncilled}. Third, J. H. Wilson (Gold-spangled). Com- 
mended, H. J. Nicholson, Whitehaven (Gold-spongled). 

BAMTAMs.—(7ock.— First, Messrs. Bowman ft Fearon. Second, M. W. 
Tavlor, Penrith. Third, J. Mossop, Rottington Hall. 

Bahtaxs (Any variety ).— First, H. J. Nicholson (Black Red). Second, 
Messrs. Bowman ft Fearon (Black Rod). Third, J. Wallas, Highmore, 
Wigton. 

Ducks (Any vsriety).— First and Gup, Messrs. Bowman ft Fearon (Ayles- 
bury). Second, J. Towerson, Whitehaven. Third, W. F. Dixon. Hi^kly 
Commended, Messrs. Gunson ft Jefferson 

A silver cup or piece of plate, given by G. C. BentickjEsq., for the most 
snoessf al exhibitor of Poultry.- H. Beldon. 

PIGEONS. 

Gabbixb.— Coel;*.— First, J. Thackray, York. Second, E. E. M. Royds, 
Greenhill, Rochdale. Highly (^nunendod, £. Brown. Htfn*.- First, J. 
Hawley, Bingley, Yorks. Second, G. H. Roberts, Penwortham, Preston. 
Highly (Jommendod, £. E. M. Royda. 

PowTBBS.—Cbc*«.— First, J. Thackray. Second, J. Hawley. Highly 
Commended, E. E. M. Royds. Commended, J. Thackray ; R. Dodge. 
H(nM.— First J. Thackray. Second, J. R Robinson. Highly Commended 
J. Hawley ; E. E. M. Royds. Commended, J. Thackray. 

TuxBLBBS Almond'.— Prize, J. Thackray. 

TuxBUBS (Bald-headed).- First, J. Hawley. Second, J. Fielding, jun., 
Rochdale. 

TuxBLBBS (Any other varieW).— First, J. Thackray (Beards). Second, 
J. PercivaL Commended, J. Thackray (Self-colour yellow) ; H. Mapple- 
beck. 

Jaoobzbs.— First, F. Else. Second, J. Thompson. Highly (Commended, 
R. Thompson. 

TBTncpxTBBS.— First, J. Hawley. Second, R. Dodge. Commended, 
J. R. Robinson, Sunderland. 

Babbs.— First, G. H. Boberts. Second, J. R. Robinson. 

TuBBiTS. — First, R. Thompson. Second, Highly Commended, and 
Commended, J. Thackray. 

Owis.— First and Second, J. Fielding, jun. Highly (commended, J. 
Thackray; J. Thompson ; E. E. M. Rovds. 

Fantails.— First, J. Hawley. Second, H. Yardley, Birmingham. Highly 
Commended, R. Dodge ; F. Else, Bayswater, London. 

AxT OTHXB DxsTiBCT Yabzbtt.— Flrst and tiecond, J. Thackray. Third, 
J. W. Harrison, Spalding (Hyacinths). Highly Commended, J. R. Jessop 
(American Passenger) ; J. Hawley; H Yardley; J. Waltt, Richmond, 
Hparkbrook, Birmingham ; E. E. M. Royds. Commended, J. Thackray ; 
H. B. Whittaker, Middleton (Archangels) ; H. Yardley. 

SxLUHa Class.- First, J. Thackray. f econd, J. waitt. Highly Com- 
mended, J. Hawley (Dragons snd Magpies) ; J. Waitt; F. Key, Beverley 
(Barbs) ; E. Brown (Carriers) ; J. Thompson ; E. E. M. Royds ; H. Miers, 
Whitehaven (Baldheaded Tumblers). 

A Silver Cup or Piece of Plate value Two Guineas, presented by the 
Committee to the most successful exhibitor of Pigeons— J. Thackray. 

CANARIES. 

BxLoiAir (Yellow).— Prise, J. Walker. 

BxLOXAX (Buif)r— First, J. Walker. Second, J. Bewl«y, Penrith. 

MUI.X (Yellow).— First and Second, H. Ashton. 

MuLX (Bus).— First, W. Graham, Carlisle. Second, H. Ashton. Highly 
Gommended, J. Thompson, Marrport Commended, H. Ashton. 

FlBBALDfl (Yellow or Buff)<— ^^hvt, J. BooUon, Ulveraton. second, J. 
Rlgg, Cumberland (Bxdt), 

IjZzabds (Gold or Silver-spangled).- First, J. Thompson (Go]d\ Se- 
cond, Mrs. F. Johnson, Carlisle (Ooldj. Highly Commended, J. Thomp- 
son (Silver). 

JvDOBB. — Poultry: Edward Sewitt, Esq., Eden Cottage, Spar^- 
brook, Birmingham ; and Richard Teebay, Esq., Fullwood, Preston. 
Oeese, Turkeys, Duchy Babbitt, and Pigeons : W. B. Tegetmeier, Esq., 
Muswell Hill, London. Canaries : A. Benson, Esq., Whitehaven. 



SUNDERLAND BANTAM SHOW. 

Thk Aflsoeiation, known by the appellation of the Sunderland Poultry 
Society, held its first Exhibition in the Athenieum on New Year's-day, 
and it proved a great success, both finandally and as a meritorious dia- 
plaj of hirda. The competition was confined exclusively to Bantams, 
and considering the small latitude given, the entries were very numerous. 

Mr. Sim, of Cramlinp;ton, officiated as Judge, whose awards appeared 
to give entire satisfaction. Mr. Sim pronounced the collection to be 
first-class. 

It had been intended at first to have held it as a dose show amongrt 
members of the Society only, but the numerous entries induced tne 
Committee to throw it open to the public. There were several 
Bantams not for competition, which were very praiseworthy, amongst 
which may be mentioned a pen of White Rose-combed Bantams be- 
longing to Mr. C. Grimshaw, which were well formed and well feathered. 
The same exhibitor had a good peu of Black-breasted Beds, and may 
be complimented on the specimen which took the first prize amongst 
single rile cocks, which was exceedingly glossy, full feathered, and 
proud in carriage. His first-prize pen of Piles contained a pair^ of 
beautiful hens, of remarkable similarity, every mark in one Bornning 
to be identical in the other. The best single cock which took an extra 
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pisd nm a BlMk Bed belonging to Mr. F. Onspdiaw, ilia priie being 
given by Mr. F. Hunter. This specimen muiextremely^oBsy. Thefixtt- 
viise speeimen in single Japanese hens mui a proud and mgnifled bird 
belonging to Mr. G. Lilbam. The same gentleman possessed the most 
lively 10% ti^orons pen in the Show, which nndonbtedly merited the 
first prize which was awarded to them in the Dnohwing class. 
. TIm {(^wing is the list of prises : — 

Qaxs (Black Bed).— First, — Mallen. Second, C. Chrimshaw. Single 
Cbdk— Fint, 0. Orlmehaw. fleeond, -^ Bodgers. Single H«n.— First, C. 
Vaux, jmi. Second, C. Grimshaw. 

eAMB (Dnokwings).— First, — Lilbnm. Second, - - Mallen. Single Coek. 
-^irst and Second, O. Lilborn. Single Htffk— First and Second, B. Yonll. 

Gaicb (Pile8)^-First, 0. Orimshaw. Single Coek snd Single Hen,— 
Ffarst) 0. Ortanshaw. 

Gaigs Hems (Black).— First snd Second, B. Yonll. 

Gau (Japanese).— Coefc.— First and Second, G. Lilbnm. Hen.- FlrM, 
G.Ulbvra. 

Extra Prizes.— For best pen in the Show, fflyen by Mr. J. W. Grim- 
shaw. — Hallen. For best Black Bed Single OocK, given by Mr. F. Hunter. 
— Mallen. Ditto Hen. giren by Mr. Grimshaw.- C. Yoong, Jmi. For 
best Duckwing Cock, given by Mr. F. Grimshaw. — Lilbnm. Best Cock 
above one year old, given by Mr. Tonll. —Hunter, For best single hen 
of any breed, given by Mr. C. Vaux.— C. Grimshaw.— lStfnd«rlaiu(H«raId.) 



BROOD REMAINING UNDEVELOPED. 

INFLUENCE OF AN ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF WATER ON THE 
PRODUCTION OF BROOD. 

Tbx tnuiBlation from Dzierzon by '*A BEVONSKntE Bes- 
EEEFEE," in page 419, brings to my micd a question whidh I 
asked ibzongh your Journal some time since, but to wfaioh no 
reply was xnade. The question was, What is the reason that 
bees sometimes fail to hatch their young ? Doubtless, many 
may think that cold weather or the want of pollen for food was 
the cause; but this was certainly not the case with those I 
referred to, and I will relate one of many similar cases that 
have come under my notice, and shall be glad of any infor- 
mation on the subject. On the 15th of July I deprived a 
strong hive of its queen, giving it a ripe royal cell, which was 
hatched-out and well received in about twelve hours, the queen 
becoming a mother, or one able to be a mother, in a few 
days, laying eggs in abundance. I looked forward with anxiety 
to the time of hatching, being somewhat sanguine of a pure 
impregnation in consequence of her time out being very brief, 
the weather not being favourable for a long flight ; in fact, so 
much BO, that no other queen ventured out. The period having 
arrived at which young bees were expected, I made an exami- 
nation, hoping to see well-marked Lignrians, but to my great 
disappointment there were only eggs and grubs, in number 
about twenty thousand. The frames were, therefore, dropped 
into their places, and I expected that in ten days or so I 
should be sure to see young bees. When that time arrived 1 
examined the hive again, but not a single young bee or grub 
was to be seen. Thinkiiig then that the weather was the 
cause, I commenced feeding, and continued it until the end of 
October ; but all this time not a single bee was hatched. Just 
as they were ready for sealiog they disappeared, although all 
the rest of my stocks were showing young bees in abundance. 
It being one of my best hives, I have been much puxzled to 
account for the aberration, and, as may be expected, it is now 
greatly reduced in numbers, and as yet not a single bee has 
been hatched. — ^A TiANAbthhtbe Beb-xespxs. 

[I have a very strong impression that this remarkable in- 
stance of non-development is due to that mysterious disease 
foul brood, and that it is in point of fact one of its phases. 

As bearing on the fact of the production of brood being pro- 
moted by an abondant supply of water, I may relate a mishap 
which occcurred in the autumn of 1864, when an attempt 
which I made to transmit a colony of Ligurians to Queensland 
was entirely frustrated by the extent to which breeding was 
carried during their imprisonment. The stock was heavy, and 
being by no means a very populous one, I deemed its store of 
pnmaion sufficient to last from three to four months. "When 
the voyage, which was protracted to ninety days, was somewhat 
more than half over, the gentleman who had charge of the bees 
suroecting something wrong from their unusual silence, lifted 
and inspected the hive, when the actual state of affairs became 
at once apparent — ^their store of provisions had given out and 
all had died of starvation. That this fatal result was produoed 
by excessive breeding dozing the v<^age, was evidenced by the 
fact that the mass of dead bees from this originally weak 
colony lay from 8 4o 4 inches deep (or as my correspondent 
ezpreseed it, the full depth of his finger), in a receptacle 
14} inches square ! There was attached to the hive an ap- 
paratus for permitting the daily supply of water, which had 



been aaMf idly attended tb. The heat of the tropics had pfobafi^ 
stimulated the breeding powers of the queen, and the Eesnfi 
had been such a drain upon the stores of the hive as to 
exhaust them when the journey was little move than half < 
— ^A Dbvonbribe Beb-ebspeb.] 



LIMITING THE PRODUCTION OF DRONES. 

In regard to destroying drones and substituting worker fat 
drone combs, either with or without brood, I doubt if so nmcii 
benefit is derived as is expected, when we take into oonsidazm- 
tion how prone bees are to transform worker into drone ooinb 
when they are inclined to raise drones. The extra honey «eB-> 
Bumed and the time occupied in doing this will be as disaS^raa- 
tageons as if they had been let alone. Before I poasomiod 
Ligurians I used to think that I prevented the raising of droBM 
by giving young queens as early as the season permitfead me 
to destroy the old queens, and substituting ripe queen-oalla A 
day or so afterwards, when, if the weather was fine, not mxA 
time was lost in breeding, and if plenty of room was givm, • 
large quantity of worker and very little drone brood waa de- 
posited until the stocks were removed to the heather, whan, if 
the weather was fine, they commonly produced a. good many 
drones. I have invariably found that when an unusually Iszga 
number of drones are being hatched, young queens are brou^t 
forward, and a change of queens may be expedadw — A TitiriWN 

SHIBB BsE-XBEPBB. 

[Never having witnessed an instance in which bess facta 
transformed worker into drone comb, or vice v«n&, ws iitfaar 
doubt whether they are so prone to effect this tranafanaatioft 
as our correspondent imagines.] 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

liANOROLU PoVLTBT SHOW.— 7%e totX prize for flpeidah wm talk«& Xij 
J«ittM Thresh, not Hoosh. The error is not oan, but the oatatogne**. 

Fbathsr op White Cochxv-Chzkas (A Very Old flvftterUcr).— Th«e 
IB so slight a tint upon the tips of some of them, that we should not «J1 
them colonred. It is not so strong as in what is called Franoh white. 

BBBsunfo DuoKWiNo Oaxb Fowls {Oha$dieleer),—^oa ask if yov ns 
likely to breed good Dnokwings from a good Dookwing oook with good 
pallets of the Blaok-breasted Red breed? In reply, crosateg dtflbwat 
colonrs is wrong, as a mle, and is likely to breed maiigittl<«olmiMd mtf 
tores. Breeding from pullets at all is also wrong, as a rule, for they sm 
too yonng. To breed the best Dnokwings, put a good DvekWlng oook to 
from two to f onr good Diaokwing hens. Cook and hens of dUte«at strains 
are to be peferred, with short bodies, square shonUert, good nedka ma 
heads, and legs and thighs well placed. As a Cheafaira tareeder, I ahoidi 
try to obUin tiie *' Old Cheshire Sllvwr Dnokwings," onae so oelebntrt* 
as they sere porer and gamer than the Yellow or Sirohen Dllalcwln|a^ and 
are harder birds in flesh and feather. Yon may, howeivnr, breed soae 
good birds from the cross proposed, as the oook ia a Dackwhsg ; nostof 
tbem will probably have too much red and brown from the Bm arssiu 
Willow-legged Black-breasted Beds are softer, weaker, and less gaaethiB 
Willow- legged Dnokwings.— Nbwiusxbt. 

Bbseddto Dabx-blood Pnx Gakb Fowm {Id€m)i^kB to whethff yon 
are "likely to breed good Dnrk-blood Piles from Lljtht Pile hsns Md 

Eolleta with a Black-breasted Bad oook," Pfles are best bred from Hki : 
ens better than pallets. Bright-red-eyed White-legged PUes an best, d 
a bright red colour. Dark-ooloaied Piles are too slow. The Pllee, if geotf 
white-legged birds, are superior to most Black-breasted Reds. In cnM> 
ing the colours named for breeding Piles, the cook should be a Pile and 
the hens Partridge-coloured. HowcTer, a few good birds may be thfom 
from the cross proposed. No Piles are flztt-rate anleae with rod egns and 
white legs, and reddish birds.— Mbwhabssy. 

Stzs or Okxa, Cooks (ldem).—l think aU cooks above M lbs. inweigfct 
are too slow and often too clumsy. The articled weights fat flffhttaig at 
the Royal Cookpit, Tofton Street, Westminster, London, were inm 
Slbs. 6os8. to 4ilbs.; aU above this woe "byM» or *^tnmH>ilts,*' sad 
fought as such.— Nbwxabkxt. 

PouxffVT nr CoKFrnnn Svacb {Orhte Cetmr).-^aS flniititn Ohlaan or 
Dark Brahma Pootras will best suit yon. The food mentioned in the 
Manual will be correct 

Gboss-bbbxdino (A. JL 1}.).— We wat^ not very triendlf to erasei, bat 
hardly think that yon propose a oood one. we do not oxosb betmrn 
sitters and non-sitters, which would be the case if the mixtnze wen be- 
tween Brahma and Hondan. We think Teiy highly of both. The laltar 
are excellent layers; as good, we think, as the former. Both are hii^ 
alike, and as they bear oonllnementt we flee Uttle lUAeelty In heeptaig 
both. Bean and pea meal have a tendenoy to make lleifa mud. Thm 
mar do for the old stock, but they will not do for those intended lor table* 

Fatteiomo Tubxbts iJff. Jr. B.).— There is no book poblished on the 
management of Tnriceys. Shut ^ birds up In any place where they osa 
perch and roost warmly at nlc^t. Let them have a trough of food by 
them made of oats, bailey, and • flew beans, all groond together flnd 
slaked with milk to be nearly liquid. Let them be fed three times p« 
day, a good bellyfol each time, but not more than they will eat Th^ 

must have gravel and water. If put np la good f— ^^" - 

or a month of this should fatten them. 

SHijrrnie Htvxs (A. B.).-— Any time of the year yon m^move \ 
hives a few ^-ards, doing It by litUe and little, shifting them aUghth 
with extreme care, to prevmt distorbanoe, every mild day, so as to I 
them gradually into their new positUm. 

Stovb roB Haskmb-boox (Oei«^).^OBe of 'BapfM Gsttrtfl&t Stone 
aj8 0>. will suit you. They are advertised ino ^ 
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^KXLY CALENI^AR. 














^7 

Month 


Wetic. 


JANUABY 34-80, 1867. 


ATerage Tentpertrtare 
near Lendon. 


Rain in 

last 
89 years. 


is. 


Son 
Sets. 


Koon 
BIses. 


Moon 
SeU. 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 

before 

Sun. 


•5? 

Tear. 


94 
% 
M 
S7 
» 

80 


Th 

F 
8 

SUH 

M 

TXJ 
W 


Bnlhooodinm Temmn. 

ConT. St.P. Frs. RoTAi. Mabmbd, 

Nandsfnafloribundos. [1658. 

8 SUKDAT AVTEB EPIPHAHT. 

SeiDaamosna. 
SeiUa bifotia. 
Begonia msnieata. 


Day. 

42.7 
42.2 
41.7 
41.6 
46.4 
45.4 
44.8 


38.8 
80.6 
38.7 
80.6 
81.2 
82.0 


Mean. 
86.7 
86.2 
86.1 
86.2 
87.9 
88.8 
88.2 


30 
19 
18 
20 
17 
30 


m. h. 
68af7 
61 7 
60 7 
49 7 
47 7 
46 7 
46 7 


m. h. 
82af4 
84 4 

86 4 

87 4 
89 4 
41 4 
48 4 


m. h. 
7afl0 
14 11 
mom. 
19 
22 1 
22 2 
21 8 


m. h. 

40af9 

6 10 

81 10 

67 10 
26 11 

68 11 
after. 


Days. 

19 
20 

c 

22 
28 
34 


m. s. 

12 19 

12 88 

13 47 
12 69 
18 11 
18 22 
18 82 


24 
26. 
26 
27 
28 
89 
80 


From observatlonB taken near London during the last forty years, ihe aTerage day temperature of the week la 48.8°; and its night 
t«SSitM?8oS: iSe ^teit heat was 67°, on the 29th, ifc; and the lowest ooM 16^ on the 26th anda7th, 1856. The greatest faU of 



TURF SOIL. 




FINB mv rGeommendHtion 
of firesJi turf aoil, ^^[^[►ped 
and used at once, io the 
cultivation of CaitK^llias 
nnd ill tbti forriifltiiih of 
Vine borders, ha^i eN.t ited 
fiome surprise ; yet to me it is astoni^iing that any one 
can doubt the superiority of fresh tnrf over that which has 
been kept a year or more. 

Why is turf soil valuable ? If only because it is fresh 
to the plant we wish to grow, any soil which has not grown 
a Vine or Camellia ought to be as good. If it owes its 
value entirely to the vegetable matter it contains, a mix- 
tnre of leaf mould with any good garden soil ought to be 
as valuable. I eontend that turf soil is not only fresh — 
that is, unexhausted of the food required by the plant we 
wish to cultivate, but that its value greatly depends on the 
mechanical division of the soil by the fibrous vegetable 
matter it contains. 

If this view be correct, why should turf be kept till the 
fibre is almost decayed before it is used ? The time the 
soil will remain open and elastic must be reduced. If 
turf an inch thick be cut from a rich pasture of light loamy 
soil can it require sweetening, as it is ocdled, before it is fit 
for use? 

What idea does this term sweetening convey? I sup- 
pose the exposing any unoxidised matt^ to the action of 
the oxygen of the air. Is this very well carried out by 
stacking the turf in large heaps, as is generally done? 
Nay, can such unoxidised matters be found in turf soil ? 
I Imve reason to think that in a rich pasture every particle 
of soil for several inches in depth has been swallowed by 
earthworms, and cast in its turn on the surface of the field. 
If this were not t^e case it would, I think, be impossible 
to account for the following facts. 

Turfcutters often find at various depths layers of lime, 
ashes, &c., with which the field has been manured years 
before, lliose substances have disappeared from the sur- 
face, and are found in horizontal layers deep in proportion 
to the time which has elapsed since they were spread upon 
the fiar£Eice. However many stones may be foimd in the 
sabeoil of an old and rich pasture, few will be found near 
the surface ; they have sunk, and are always sinking, 
vrhilst worms bring particles of soil from below them to be 
oast on the surface. What more perfect exposure to the 
action of oxygen could be secured than is insured by this 
process? 

It may be objected that some grass fields have plenty of 
stones near or on the surface. Yes, because they are too 
to bveed earthworms in any quaiitity. Soil or turf 
K mch fields will be of littie Talue. 

2r««8M.— Yob XH, KSW Bnxis. 



Some years since I wrote an account in " our Journal '* 
of a successful experiment which suggested itself to Mr. 
Jefferson, a clever iYorkshireman, head gardener to — Gar- 
side, Esq., of Worksop. Litter just as it came from the 
stable (a mixture of straw and fresh horse -manure), was 
passed through a chopper and cut into chafif. This ohAS 
mixed with good garden soil grew Pines, young Vines in 
pots, and many ottier things, of which wiy man might be 
proud. Mechanical division of the soil was here secured 
by the fresh undecomposed straw. 

In conclusion, I may say that I do not believe any mix- 
ture of soils will grow Camellias as strongly or as healthily 
as turf from a light sandy loam cut thin, chopped, or, 
which is far better, pulled to pieces, and used at once. — 
J. R Pearson, Chihcell, 



WALK-EDGINGS FOR VILLA GARDENS. 
I WAS lately asked by a gentleman, the proprietor of a 
rather well-kept villa garden, what he ought to do with 
his Box-edgings, as twice within half-a-dozen years he had 
nearly renewed them throughout their length, and tliey 
were a^rain in a very forward state for a repetition of that 
process. On going to see them I found they were indeed 
anything but lines of beauty; yellow and sickly, made up 
of two or three different varieties of Box, none of which 
seemed to be enjoying themselves very much, ftdl of 
blanks, they were for the most part edgings only in imagi- 
nation, and before long I fear they vnll not be even that. 
When asked what sort of soil was most suitable for Box, 
with some confusion I had to confess I did not know. 

This villa garden is a rather light loam, with a gravelly 
bottom, and grows most plants beautlMly. Roses flouridi 
there with only a very indifferent supply of manure, bat 
Box it will not grow ; yet on some soils, which to myun- 
chemiccd eye seemed exact counterparts of this, 1 haire 
seen it so luxuriant that it was almost impossible for man 
and shears to keep it down. Not being able to doctor the 
old, I advised the gentleman to adopt a new edging alto- 
gether; and though Box is undoubtedly by far the best 
live edging we have, yet there are many substitutes not 
altogether unworthy our consideration. 

Fmt in the list, although, perhaps, not first in order of 
merit, stands the common Fur;^ (tJlex europesus). Pos- 
sessing as it does in no mean degree so many of the good 
qualities of Box, I am surprised it is not ofteaer used; it 
dresses well, the seed is cheap, and hardly any place seems 
too poor or dry for it. By sowing the seed where the 
edging is wanted, and when up by using the shears a lit^ 
more frequently than we do with Box, it may be made to 
assume a really neat and respectable appearance. Of 
course it cannot well be kept below tilie fashionable height 
of 3 inches, but I have seen it dense and close at 5 or G. 

The small-leaved Periwinkle (Vinca minor), does very 
well if kept from stra^^^g by pegging and clipping, and 
the fine fresh green of its foliage is a f(reat' recommenda- 
tion. It succeeds under shade and dnp better than any 
shrubby edging we have. 

The Herbaceous He^th (Exiea herbacea). This, with 
Mo. M8.-V0K.. ZZZYIL. Old Snow. 
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some of its relatiYes, is often used, though it has not maoh to 
rooonunend it, being diffionlt to keep in order, and plants here 
and there often die ont, making nnsightly blanks in what ought 
to be, whaterer it be composed of, one unbroken line. 

Of the host of herbaceous plants used, oomparatiYely few are 
well adapted for the purpose. Most of them make a broader 
Ihie than good taste can sanction or economy allow where nar- 
row walks and narrower borders are the rule, as they too often 
are in the case of villa gardens, added to which many of them 
require relaying every year, and most of them eveiy two years, 
to keep them at all within the bounds of respectability. 

One of the least objectionable in the above respect is that 
pretty little plant the Gtentianella (Gentiana acaulis). It is 
most at home in wet damp places, where it will go on year 
after year throwing up its great Gloxinia-like tubes without 
being lifted or receiving any attention beyond a slight docking 
with the spade and line every spring when done flowering. 

Several of the Sedums answer very well, but the flowers 
require to be clipped ofl before the seeds ripen, as they spoil 
the gravel with seedlings. 

The Sea Pink (Armeria maritima), is so well known and so 
often used for back edgings that I need only say it has many 
good qualities to recommend it, not the least of which is the 
facility with which any quantity of it can be procured, if within 
a reasonable distance of the sea. 

The Auricula is also a great favourite in small ^dens ; so 
is the Arabis family, especially the variegated variety, but of 
it a reserve ought always to be kept to make up blanks, which 
will frequently occur. 

Many of the Saxifrages make neat edgings, but require fre- 
qaent re-arrangement. 

There are many others that are largely used, of which not 
very much can be said in their favour. All the Daisies are 
hi^y objectionable on account of the trouble they give. The 
equally numerous family of Primulas are too large-leaved, and 
Mr. Wills*s long-lost proUgi, Viola comuta, thou^ I hear some 
are using it, is of far too genteel a nature to enter the lists 
against tacketty boot-toes and accidental barrow- wheels. 

Perhaps on the whole the best substitute for Box will be 
found in dead materials. Of these, white dressed freestone 
takes the highest rank, and indeed in situations where weight 
and massiveness, or harmony with architectural surroxmdings, 
are desirable features this is indispensable. Unfortunately its 
costliness places it almost beyond the pale of common use ; 
but a wooden kerb well painted with thiokish paint, then neatly 
sanded, and, when dry, again coated with thin stone-coloured 
paint, if well done, looks remarkably like stone, and endures a 
long time* 

Cast-iron edgings as usually made are also rather too expen- 
sive ever to become very popular, but as they will last any 
length of time, this expense is more apparent than real. AJs 
it is, a very neat and by no means insignificant-looking edging 
could be made for about 1$, per yard according to wei^t. 

With regard to terra ootta edgings I have not had the ad- 
vantage of seeing many that have been laid down for any con- 
siderable period ; what I have seen struck me as being what 
we would call little more than half-hardy, a great many little 
comers and edges being scaled off by the frost, particularly 
about the joints. They look well, however, and as my opinion 
of their endurance must be taken in connection with a Scotch 
winter, they may, perhaps, do very well in England. 

I was once acquainted with an old, retired, sea captain, who, 
after carrying Her Majesty's mails for many years to somewhere 
round the Gape, settled down in a snug little villa not far from 
the seaside, as most old sailors do, and took to gardening. His 
tastes certainly might not be of the purest, nor his theories, of 
which he had a great many, the most correct ; but his shell 
Walks were the whitest and his edgings the neatest in all that 
locality, and they were neither more nor less than old ship cables 
of about 2 inches in diameter. The way they were put down 
was this : — The ground bdng marked off, short stout stakes 
were driven in to a little below the level of the walk ; along the 
tops of these common paling rails were nailed to serve as a 
bed for the cable, to whidi it was fixed by stout nails, and 
when the gravel was raked in the woodwork was entirely hidden. 
Than this, for a simple, not very expensive edging, nothing 
could be more artistic. 

AU^np and down our shores, but more particularly on the 
south' and west coasts of England, there are to be met with 
whole acres of rocks and boulders all bored over with little 
holes as if millions of fairy wimbles had been busy at work 
over since the creation. This is the handiwork of several 



species of burrowing molluscs, known to those skilled in marine 
lore as Pholades, Stixicavs, &c., and the means th^y use in 
making and the ends for which they make these eountlaes 
holes in the hardest rocks have long been a puzzle among 
scientific men. Be that as it may, these molluscs manufaetore 
one of the best materials for making rustic edgings that I know 
of. Broken up into pieces of nearly uniform size, and either 
laid on the ground or fixed on a foundation of brick by means 
of cement, it has a more unique and coralline appearance than 
anything else of the kind obtainable in this country. It la 
most suitable for walks in or about rockeries, ferneries, Sn. 
Even for making rockeries themselves, if such caricatures there 
must be, it is much better than ordinary cobbles, tree roots, 
bottlework, clinkers, and all the other conventional abomina- 
tions whidi when tumbled together are dij^ufied by that 
name. — Atrshibe Gabdbneb. 
[Oblige us by sending your name and address. — ^Ens.] 



garston vineyard. 



{Continued from Vol. XI. ^ page 404.) 

I HAVE the more pleasure in resuming my description of the 
Garston Vineyard, because it will enable me to prove to 
*' ViTiB " and other readers that I only stated the tfuth in my 
article on making Vine borders. What " Vins " says may be 
correct in reference to the ridge running through Hertfordshire, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire, and which is composed of a cal- 
careous sandy loam, a soil in which the Vine luxuriates with« 
out borders or anything except water. Give the Vine plenty 
of water in the above localities, and a moderate amount of 
horticultural skill is all that is necessary to grow good Grapes ; 
but confine the roots of the Vine within the walls of vineries in 
borders only 3 feet deep, follow the practice which has pleased 
*' ViTis " so much — namely, watering only once a-monUi, and 
I think ** YiTis," or any one else would look in vain for good 
results. In Lancashire both climate and soil are adverse to 
the Grape-grower, and ** Vitis " will therefore perceive that it 
is wrong to dogmatise on any subject, no matter what, when 
conditions differ. 

Some years ago, long before Mr. Miller was heard of as a 
Grape-grower, there was a Mr. Nash at Bishop Stortford, who 
surprised everybody with his fine Grapes ; but there was no 
merit due to Mr. Nash or his gardener — ^the soil was there 
ready, and they could not help growing good Grapes. The one 
want above all others to be attended to in the sandy soil of 
Bishop Stortford 'is water. The Vines will require it weekly, 
or oftener, during their season of growth. The great merit is 
in producing results under unfavourable conditions. This Mr. 
Meredith has done. He has not only had to contend with 
climate, but with the constant outlay which his undertakings 
involved. 

Nine years ago last March Mr. Meredith began carting bricks 
to what was then a green field. One of his first proceedings 
was to build a good substantial dwelling-house, which is very 
commodious and pleasantly situated ; most of the rooms up- 
stairs and down are nicely heated with hot water. During the 
first year Mr. Meredith built his dwelling-house, four vineries, 
and four Pine-stoves, besides several other smaller houses and 
pits for plants. From three of these houses he has out his 
most extraordinary Grapes. These results will at once show 
that when he made the borders nearly ten years ago, he clearly 
saw that to make a shallow border for permanent Vines on a 
cold lazy subsoil was useless. He was also well aware that to 
insure success it was necessary that a border should be made 
both outside and in. He had likewise a settled conviction 
that it was necessaxy, though expensive, to make a good lasting 
Vine border ; if he had not done so he would have been under 
the necessity of replacing the splendid Vines that have borne 
such enormous crops of good Grapes, and which still give 
promise of greater results in future years, with others which, 
as soon as they were arriving at the proper age and strength 
for bearing good crops, it woidd have been necessary either to 
have lifted whilst another border was being made for them, or 
to have replaced with fresh Vines. In either case there must 
have been a break of a year at least before any favourable 
results could have been obtained. 

The front of Mr. Meredith's dwelling-house faces due south. 
On each side of the house there is a lean-to vinery, 55 feet 
by 17. The healtiiy Vines, and the magnificent Grapes which 
these houses produce everv year, abxmdantly prove that aspeet 
has nothing to do with the well-being of the Vine. One of 
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iheee honsee, No. 1, which I shall first describe, is on the west 
side of Mr. Meredith*s dwellixig. Not a gleam of simshine ever 
fans on this house earlier than 2 p.m. ; and as the house is 
mnneipally devoted to late Black Hamburgh, Alicante, and 
west's St. Peter's Grapes, these being kept back as much as 
possible till late in the spring, we may safely assume that very 
nttle sun ever shines on the house during the most eriticid 
period of the crop, which I consider to be from the time the 
perries commence stoning till they change colour. The Vines 
in this house, as in most of the others, are planted inside, and 
about 2 feet apart. The front rests on pillars. The border is 
zaised to witlun about 2 feet of the glass in front. There are 
no fh>nt lights, but there are some ventilators 2 feet by 10 inches 
along the front wall ; and the border, both outside and inside, 
is bmlt up above these, leaving merely a square hole outside, 
the size of the ventilator. Throus^ these openings the air is 
admitted to the house. The border outside is about 12 feet 
wide, that on the inside about 5 feet, and it is intended to add 
another piece. 

I cannot too forcibly remind those who contemplate making 
yine borders that one of the most important precautions to 
insure success is making the border by degrees. I would make 
a section of the border complete, and plant the Vines in their 
poper position the first year, then add a yard or so to the 
border outside, and thus proceed evenr year till the full width 
had been attained. By these means Uie roots would take firm 
hold of the border as the Vines grew in strength ; and at the 
end of three years the roots would occupy every inch of the 
border, and would have thoroughly established themselves, and 
be in a condition to produce splendid crops of fruit. At the 
time of my visit (October), the Vines in this house were clothed 
with abundance of fruit and foliage, not a yellow leaf was to 
be seen ; and the Grapes, though not ripe, were as black as 
Sloes. Here were to be seen splendid bunches of Black Ham- 
burgh, BUck Alicante, and West's St. Peter's. 

On this side of the dwelling-house is situated the dining- 
room, and from it a glass door opens into the vinery. The 
effect when sitting in the room is very pleasing. The green 
and healthy foliage, and the dusters of jet black Grapes, are 
seen to great advantage by the subdued light. The Vines were 
planted in August, 1857, and were then young plants in a grow- 
ing state. 

After leaving this house we pass round the north side of the 
dwelling. Here are two small lean-to's filled with greenhouse 
plants ; the small squares of thin glass wluch cover the roofs 
and ends remind one of the time when horticulture in general 
and Ghrape-growing in particular were in their infancy. Passing 
throned these houses we arrive at the east side of the dwelling, 
where we enter No. 2, or what Mr. Meredith calls the east 
house. It is of the same dimensions as the west house, and is 
filled with Black Hamburgh Vines, from which have been cut 
the marvellous bunches that have astonished every one at the 
metropolitan and other shows for the last four or five years. 
The Vines were planted in June, 1857. The house is built 
and the borders made just in the same way as in the case of 
No. 1. 

From this house was cut the bunch of Black Hamburgh 
weighing 6 lb. 5i ozs., exhibited by Mr. Meredith at the Edin- 
bnigh dtemational Fruit and Flower Show last September 
twelvemonth. Will *' Vitis " ever cut a bunch like this from 
any Vine grown in his shallow inside border ? At the last 
E£nburgh Shov another bunch, cut from the same house, and 
weighing 6 lbs., was exhibited. There are twenty-six Vines in 
the house ; the number of bunches borne by each every year 
will average eight, and their mean weight will be about 3^ lbs. 
The "^^es from which the large bunches were cut had four 
and Ayn bunches on at the same time. The length of the canes 
in this house is about 12 feet. This shows the fallacy of the 
zeportihat has been spread abroad by persons who have not 
seen the Garston Vineyard — that Mr. Meredith only grows one 
hunch on a Vine for exhibition purposes. He told me he once 
tried the one-bunch system, but that it proved a complete 
failure ; and the particulars about it are, as nearly as I can 
zeoolleet, as follow: Noticing on one or two occasions some 
extraordinary shows on some of his strongest Vines, he was 
ixidaoed to leave only the one bunch, thinldng he would cause 
the "^ne to throw its whole energy into that bunch, and by 
theee means he fancied the berries would be swelled out to 
an enormous size. The laterals were duly pinched out, and 
the Yine treated just like the others growing in the same house. 
The result was that the bunch shanked and the berries refused 
to edomr, whilst all the other Vines in the house produced a 



large and well-finished crop of fruit ; and such single bunches 
were the only ones that shanked, or that did not colour. The 
result was nothing more than one might expect, if we take into 
consideration the strength of a Vine in the most luxuriant 
health, with all its energies concentrated on one bunch. Had 
there been four or five more bunches left on the Vine, or only 
two besides the selected bunch, it is probable it might have 
realised Mr. Meredith's expectations ; as it was, the strength 
of the Vine was absorbed by the foliage instead of by the single 
bunch. 

The sun leaves the house to which I am referring about 
1 P.M., and when we take into eonsideration the wet and sun- 
less season of 1866, it seems almost impossible that such 
splendid results in. Grape-growing could have been obtained 
from houses whose aspect in both cases, one would think, is so 
at variance with the law laid down by gardeners up to a very 
late period — ^namely, that the aspect for a vinery must be due 
south. These houses and snother facing the north, which I 
shall describe in the course of my ramble through the Garston 
Vineyard, will abundantly prove that any aspect will suit the 
Vine, and that a large amount of light is not absolutely neces- 
sary to give Grapes a good colour and fine finish. 

Here, then, is comfort for the amateur and those whose sites 
for vineries offering a southern aspect are few in number and 
very much limited as regards extent ; for they may have their 
vineries in any back yard, provided it is not too much hemmed 
in with other buildings and not shaded by trees, if they will 
make tlieir borders according to the instructions I have given, 
and treat their Vines liberally ; but on no account must they 
follow up the once-a-month system of watering, recommended 
with such confidence by ** Vitis." 

I was astonished to see no covering of any sort on the out- 
side borders. I was more astonished when Mr. Meredith told 
me there had been no covering of any kind on the borders 
throughout the summer, and that the Vines had absorbed 
their share of the enormous quantity of rain that had fallen 
in 1866. What shall we say after this, about confining our 
Vines to inside borders, and subjecting them to the severe or- 
deal recommended by " Vitis ?" 

And now a word about the expensive style of Vine-border- 
making that ** Vitis" so sternly condemns. Supposing the 
material and labour for making the border of the vinery above 
desczibed to have cost Mr. Meredith £50 ten years ago, let us 
see what the produce of the house has been for the last six 
years. I have stated that there are twenty-six Vines in the 
house, that the average quantity of bunches produced by each 
Vine was eight, and that the mean weight of the bunches 
was 8i lbs. I thiuk that the average price per pound for the 
quality of Grapes would be 5s. at the season they are ripe, 
which is from July to September; we find, then, that the 
twenty-six Vines would produce in six years 4,368 lbs. weight 
of Grapes, and that the commercial value at 5s. per lb. would 
be £1,092. I have no authority from Mr. Meredith for quoting 
the above figures, I only do so to show that it is worth while, 
even in a commercial point of vidw, to make a Vine border 
thoroughly, and that it is better to allow Vines to properly 
establish themselves before fruiting. *' H. S.," near Staines, 
would do well to take a hint from this, and not be in a 
hurry for the half ton of Grapes, but wait a reasonable time 
before he expects such a large return for the small outlay. The 
Vines in the house I have just been describing are in perfect 
health and vigour, and there is no doubt if Mr. Meredith is 
spared to superintend their management, that they will present 
the same appearance in twenty years' time. Of course every 
year they will want a larger amount of food in the shape of 
liquid manure, with annual suriace-dressings of bones. The 
Vines are pruned back to the last eye at the base' of the shoot 
every year. It would do a Vine-grower's heart good to see the 
condition the Vines are in, and if he minutely inspected them 
he would see large numbers of dormant eyes starting near the 
base of each shoot. 

In describing what I saw at Mr. Meredith's vineyard, I can- 
not help making comments as I proceed. If, however, I may 
be thought wrong in any of the ideas I may have formed, I am 
at all times open to correction, and shall always feel grateful 
for any information tiiat any of the correspondents of Thb 
Journal or Hobticultube may be disposed to give in an open 
and friendly manner 

The houses numbered 3, 4, 5, and 6 are all span-roofed, and 
are in a line with the house last described. They are used in 
Uie early part of the summer and spring for growing on young 
Vines. They are now filled with a fine, health stock of J "" - 
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Azaleas and a misoellaneons ooUeotion of greenhouse planta, 
for Mr. Meredith having two very intelligent sons, who have 
just finished their education, it is his intention to commence a 
general nursery business, which will make his establishment 
more interesting to visitors. There are two fine pieces of 
ground right and left cf his awelling-honse, and facing the 
road, on which he intends to build some magnificent houses 
for plants.— J. "Wills. 

(To be oontiniied.) 



COLLECTINa AND STORING ICE. 

I MENTIONED (page 80), my intention to throw water over a 
pond that had half an inch of ice upon it, too weak to stand 
the ice-hook, and which I feared would not become much 
thicker even by sharp frost, as there was a depth of fully 
3 inches of loose snow on the ice. The plan answered so 
well that I would not hesitate to resort to it again whenever 
there was danger of the frost not continuing. The water 
was thrown with jets, so as partly to melt and partly to go 
underneath the snow on more than one-half of the pond, as 
we could not make it reach towards the centre. On the next 
morning on all the part so watered we had a fine plane of thick 
ice, but of two distinct properties as respects density, the ice 
formed first, before the snow, being much harder than that 
formed above it from the melted snow, though when welded 
together the freezing went right downwards as usual. All the 
part so watered came out in large pieces ; but when, towards 
evening, wo came to the unwatered part we could make but 
little of it, the partly congealed snow on the top slipping off 
the ice, as we were obliged to draw it towards us. 

It is not always that such a chance can be obtained ; but the 
blocks of ice, although causing extra work, even when mode- 
rately broken, to place in the ice-house, packed more firmly 
there than could have been done if the ice had uU been of uni- 
form hardness, unless well broken. 

When the space to be filled is small, much will depend on 
firmly pounding the ice after breaking it well ; but when the 
capacity of the ice-house is large, and the weather imcertain, I 
would prefer a large quantity of ice imperfectly broken to a 
smaller portion however well pounded. I have often proved 
that fifty loads housed somewhat roughly will keep longer than 
forty loads well pounded. In fact, provided there is enough 
small and pounded ice in which to pack the larger pieces, the 
ice will keep nearly as well as if all were pounded small. The 
great point is to prevent air circulating through the mass, and 
a large heap will soon become compact even from its own 
weight. I may here mention that for many years I have used 
ileither salt nor straw about or over the ice, merely packing the 
doorway with straw. 

In general our old-fashioned ice-house does not need air- 
giving, except when it is opened for use ; but there are a few 
occasions when, if the surface were covered with dry straw, it 
would be the better of a small air-pipe from the roof. The 
low state of the barometer outside, and especially before, during, 
and immediately after a thunderstorm, seems to have an effect 
en the atmosphere of a close, shut-in ice-house, very much 
similar to that which it is said to have on the atmosphere of a 
deep coal pit. I have frequently noticed that in a fine day in 
summer, with the barometer approaching 30 inches, the air 
of tbe ice-house would feel comfortable and dry, and the sur- 
face of the ice be comparatively dry ; whilst in an equally fine, 
sunny day, but with the barometer falling to 29 inches, and 
with signs of an approaching electrical disturbance, the open- 
ing of the ice- well would often be attended with an outpour of 
visible vapour. Now, it would be better in every way if this 
tapour escaped as formed, instead of surrounding and hanging 
over the ice ; and such are the cases in which I think it would 
be better that the ice should be covered with a dry, non-con- 
ductiuf]; material, as straw, and that there should be an air- vent 
by a small pipe. 

I have during the season had several communications as 
to the success and the non-success of ice-heaps from dairy 
fjarmers and others, with whom ice is becoming every season 
more a matter of importance. I think that when the heap has 
proved more or less of a failure, this result has been chiefly 
caused by the smallness of the heap and the insufficiency of 
the covering. In this respect it should not be forgotten that, 
•ther things being equal, the keeping of the ice will not depend 
on an arithmetical progression as to the size of the heap. 
Thus, a heap of a dozen loads will not keep half the time that 



a heap of twenty-fonr loads will do; nor yet will a heap of 
twea^-five loads keep hall the time that a heap of fifty loads 
would do. In fact, for all practical purposes, it is sea reely 
worth while making a heap if it will not contain forty or fifty 
cartloads— that is, before the ice is broken. The larger Hne bfiap 
the more compact it is — that is, the fewer superficial fee* ex- 
posed the better proportionally will the ice keep ; and ihme 
advantages are, perhaps, best secured by a round blunt oone« 
though a long blunt ridge, like a fiat span-roof, answers very w«U. 
In neither case should the base be less than from 12 to 16 feet, 
and the height should not be less, if possible, than 7 or 8 feet* 
I have known oases of a dozen loads of ice being so emptied 
down rather roughly, and some cartloads of straw piled over 
the heap, and yet the ice came out serviceable in July; but 
there would be a better chance if more ice had thus been col- 
lected and the work had been done more systematically, though 
it is sometimes wonderful how long ice ^1 keep when he^ied 
in this rough way. 

Some inquirers are puzzled because they cannot find such 
favourable places for forming a heap as I and others have de- 
scribed. In this there need be no difficulty. If the ground.i8 
quite level a small trench will have to be made, a yard or 
4 feet from the heap, and that, too, vrillhave to be ooyered with 
Btraw to prevent the heat acting on the trench. It is raze, 
however, Uiat a little mound, 6 or more inches higher tiian tbe 
general ground round it, cannot be found ; and in such a plaeo 
there will be no necessity for a trench or anything of thekoid, 
as, if the ice be placed on a few inches of brushwood, any little 
melting that takes place will find its way to the lower grtmad 
imperceptibly. No better chance for forming such heaps could 
be found, where water is near, than a frosty time when the 
ground is covered with snow, especially if the heap is to be 
formed in the comer of a meadow, as not only could large 
blocks be built in the sides of the heap, but a considerable 
portion of the surrounding snow could be brought up with the 
ice ; and a good watering over all, and the ice exposed to the 
severe frost, would make the whole heap like a solid block of ice. 

No class of men could form these heaps more economically 
than farmers, as the straw covering would cost them little or 
nothing, for it would always come in for use when it had served 
its purpose over the ice-heap. The straw must be dry when 
used, and ultimately, when rough-thatched to throw off all wet, 
it should not be less than 3 feet thick, though I ha^e seen. good 
heaps with not much more than 2 feet of covering. A hole 
will have to be carefully taken out when ice is wanted, and it 
would be well to have small bundles of straw to fill in the hole, 
and an old door over all outside. The straw covering should 
extend a few feet on the ground round the heap, the farther the 
better, to prevent the ground becoming heated near the heap, 
for though earth is a slow conductor of heat, it does conduoit, 
and the farther the straw extends the greater will be the safety 
of the heap in this respect. From want of this consideration 
I have known heaps that melted prematurely, not from the 
heat finding its way through the thatching or covering, but 
from rising through the ground beneath. 

Two more observations will make all clear. Unless yon 
make something like a regular house above ground, be satUfied 
with covering tho ice and laying the straw close on it with- 
out any intervening frame, so that as the ice shrinks the cover 
will sink with it and leave no space for air. Make sure that 
the covering will not produce heat by decomposition ; it must* 
therefore, be dry. Lastly, avoid everything like holes in the 
covering, whether by birds, rabbits, or rats, as all these holes 
will merely be ventilators to let the warm air in. A series of 
tar strings round the heap will help ; a fence of fine wire net- 
ting would answer admirably. 

My apology for these remarks is the hope that ice-heap0 will 
be more general, not only in dairy farms, but that tiiey "will 
also be considered essential adjuncts to all hospitals and in- 
firmaries, where ice from other sources cannot be easily or 
quickly obtained. — K. Fish. 



PASSIFLORA LAUBIFOLIA SELF-FERTILISING. 

In the last volume, page 348, your correspondent. ** A, 'B" 
writes on the cultivation of Passiflora laurifolia, or Water 
Lemon. I perfectly coincide in his remarks on the cultivation* 
but he is in error about its impregnation, as I know by long 
experience that it is fertilised by the pollen of its own flpwerB. 
I have grown upwards of two hundred fruits annually on one 
plant, all of which were fertilised by its own pollen. I opnsi^^ 
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it 4BMtftbIe to name ifaiB, fts wme nugbt 1)e deterred from 
dto^^fktiiig Passiflora laarifolia if they were obliged to grow 
oiber Idnde for thepoUen. — J. Joms, Qurdetur, Boothb^ House, 
n§ar*Limoln, 



3HE INTENSE OOLD AND ITS OONSEQUENCKS. 

HiSiiAaH, Ibbii^np. — On the aight of the 3ad, the therolo- 
BMtar •v^etered 1° beiow sero, aad-oti the 3rd it again fell 
to mtan, Snoh a degree of eold has never, I beliOTe, been 
heard of in Ireland, even within ihe memory of our tenerable 
filMd, '*^the oMeet inhabitant.*' My thermometer was pro- 
mcfanttm. Ineerreet, as '* that was a degree of Canadian eold 
nfirrer experienced in England or Ireland." This I was slow to 
believe, as tiie instrument was procured from a well-known 
meker. The faet was, -that I put it on a stand abo«t 1 foot 
irom 4he ground, out on the grass away from all shelter, thereby 
testlag^the real temperature more aeourately than some of my 
diibeHtoving fri^idB, whose thermometers were hung on a wall 
outdde their windows. From what I have read. in *'the 
Jeorasi;" and daily papers eince then, I think I may feel 
eefMin that my thermometer is eorreot. As to the eiffedts on 
Tei^tkm in my own garden, as far as they are yet appa- 
rflCdt, i^oet all the vegetables, inolnding a fine crop of early 
Bnkiooli, I^Yoy and other Cabbages, in different stages, are 
eiihar destroyed or severely injured; and the damage done 
in fmmes wiiioh were thought to have been seourely protected, 
iisr^too'iMlanoholy to record. — C. 

'fiiOBOw-oir-HuKBBB, LiMooiiirsBZBB.-^The temperature as 
taten Jiete by a Kegretti & Zambra's thermometer, suspended 
in^m'expoeed quarter of the kitchen garden, the aspect, north, 
waa as follows : — 

npentnre. 



Janmry let. 



Loweflt Tem] 



IfiP 



January ftth 
„ 18th 

;; 15th 



Lowest Tem] 



20^ 



BiPOlgrMtts do not seem to hove suffered her e at present (13th). 
It lais not been so cold here by 12° as it was on Christmas 
monuxtg six years ago. . Tiie thermometer then fell to 3a° 
befOw freezing, Aucnba, common Laurel, Portugal Laurel, 
Bays, Cedms deodara, and Aranoaria imbricata were then killed 
down to ihe snow-line.— Ths Ga.bdbksb, Grove House, 

'WicxsAM Mabket, Sotfolx. — On the 14kh, the thermometer 
mm down to 9^, being 23'' below freezing. 

OaMBBBKHi. — At Gonville Kurteries the lowest temperatures 
ooettttedon the 2ad and 4th, when the thermometer fell to 8°. 
— J. J. Chateb. 

WtNcfetstfrER.— Near the Ca&edral, on the 4th, the ther- 
mometer fell to 4''.— J. NSWBEBBT. 

Oaxbaic, Butlaiid.— The lowest temperature registered here, 
oedurred on the night of the 4th, when it was ^, — G. B., 
Barley Thorpe Gardens, 

Hawwobth, NobfoiiK. — ^During the night of the 4th inst., the 
theimometor, on a north wall, 4 feet from the ground, fell to 
1QP.«^S. Sbvpjlll, Bamingham. 

lAtmmoxB House, Haktb.— One of Negretti A Zambra*s 
regiftarfaig thermometers hanging in an open situation on a 
wall in the garden, about 2 feet 6 inches from the ground, in- 
dicated on the morning of the 4th inst., 31° of frost, or 1° 
abofe^aero; and on the 5lh, 86^ of frost, or 6° above zero. 
Maili ^damage eeems to be done to the shrubs. Laurels are 
Tety'ittwdi soorohed. Of Lanrustinus the tops have been 
kiitod down to the snowline ; Arbutus and Oarrya the same. 
Of 'Ifafi hitherto-considered hardy Brussels Sprouts and Sprout- 
ing Broocoli, about one-third has been very much injured, if 
not killed. The other sorts of Broccoli appear all right, 
owing, no doubt, to their being laid close to the ground, con- 
8eqiieii% they were better covered with snow. I was very 
sraolHMiRpiiBed at your registered temperatures being so much 
lowvrihan ours, as usually we do not vary more than 2°. We 
are-OTi (^vM part of the Hampshire Downs.^-JoHN Allxsion, 
The Garderu. 

liiVBRPooL. — ^The lowest temperature on the night of the 
4th was 12*", or 20° below freezing point, with a dense fog. 
The thermometer was self^registeikig, B ftot from the ground, 
and in an open situation. The height here above the sea level 
10 U7 feet— W. Bxeos, Saruyield Park. 

Bbi«o» LfEOOLESHiBB. — On Wednesday morning, the 2nd, 
my 6xflrmometers (Kegretti A; Zambia's), registered 8.5**, and on 
Ba^UrdajT'-'^that is, of course, above zero. Several atandard 
•addwwBf Boses appear killed, as in I860— namely, such kinds 



(as LOTd Clyde, £ing^ Acre, Madame Yidot, Pien« Kottlllg, 
and several others. — J. B., Bracken Hill, 

YoBKSHiBE.-^" A correspondent informs us that the frost lias 
killed two thousand of his standard Bose trees. One of Ke^wtti 
and Zambra's thermometers registered on two evenings 6^ 
below zero. The same amount of frost killed 1500 Bose trees 
in 1860. He says his Roses budded on the Manetti stock are 
safe, and alive tbr about 4 inches above the soil, the cover of 
enow having saved ihem. These will shoot up vigorously from 
below in the spring. He adds : — * No doubt you will hear of 
many other rosarians having their hopes blighted for the 
ensuing summer.* ^'—Yorkshire Poet. 

Abxaoh, Ireland. — Daring the past week we have been 
visited by one of the most severe frosts that have oeourred in 
this locality for half a century, making sad havoc among Time- 
tables and shrubs. The thermometer, one of Caeella's re- 
gistering, on the nights of the 2nd and 8rd was 1° below zeco. 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Scotch Kale, and, in fact, every- 
thing that was not covered with snow, were totally destroyed. 
Boses, Laurustinus, and Bays were quite killed. Bhododen- 
drons, Evergreen Oaks, common and Portugal Laurels were 
very much blackened, and there are numbers of other shrubs 
which I fear will never recover.— E. WbiiOh, Palace Garderu. 

HAuniNOTOM, East Lothiam. — ^As snggeeted by you at tiie 
close of the year, I had intended to note down and send to yon 
the names and times of flowevilig Of plants in my garden 
during this month. I noted that on the 29th December the 
Winter Aconite was in bloom and Snowdrops peeping through 
the ground ; but on the Slst it began to snow, and <m -the 
Ist inst. an intense frost set in, and since then we have had 
four or five distinct falls of snow, with severe frost intervening. 
On the 1st the thermometer in my garden at 11 i>.m. stood lit 
I 5% on the 8rd at 9°. There was a short interval of thaw on 
the 8th, but since then enow and frost have succeeded each 
other. I have not been able to inspect my garden minutely, 
but I anticipate there will be more plants killed or injured b^ 
frost than in any season since 1860-61. I am afraid the Tea- 
scented Boses will be out to the groond. Lonicera aureo-reti- 
culata seems quite lifeless. It will be impossible to ascertain 
the mtent of injury to fruit trees till spring has set in, but 
I am much afmid that the buds of my Almond trees have been 
destroyed, and am even doubtful of the Apricots. A fine 
quarter of Broccoli, which was producing beautiful heads doily 
before the storm, seems reduced to pulp. I look forward to 
see traces of great destruction when the storm abates. — Jom 
Febmb. 

Hat, Hebsfobdacbibb. — My thermometer (Negretti &: Zu&< 
bra'd), which marked T on the night of January 3rd, the next 
night marked 8° higher— namely, 10°, and last Monday night 
(14th), it fell to 3r above zero.— F. F., Brook Howe. 

NoBTH Walbs, Cobwen. — ^We are much exposed to the nerih 
and north-east, lying low on a gravelly subsoil. The thermo- 
meter, hung against the house and facing S.E., registered 3° 
above zero on the 4th inst. Arbor Yitie looks much out up, 
but Portugal Laurels and Holly are not in the least damaged. 
Boses look much cut up. They are trained to a wooden fence 
facing south-east, and have some thick branches of Spruce Fir 
stuck in the ground in front of them, which I find answers 
better than anything I have tried. Dae de Bohan, much 
injured; Comtesse de Chabrillant, dead, I fear ; Celine Forestier, 
nearly dead ; Mrs. Bosanquet, nearly dead ; Duchess of Nor- 
folk, dead. Baronne de Heokeren, Lord Clyde, Madame Boutin, 
and Celine Forestier, as standards in the open ground, nearly 
dead. Boses doing well on a S.E. trellis — Gleire de Dijon, 
Admiral Kelson, Souvenir de la Beine d*Angleterre, Madame 
Domage, Souvenir de Leveson Gower, Monsieur de Montigtty, 
John Hopper, La Beine, Mrs. Standish, G6n6ral Jacqueminot, 
General Washington, Madame Tidot. I have many more Bose 
trees, but could not take account of them, they being covered 
with snow.— T. Elcome, Rhag Gardens. 

Bedale, Yobxshibe. — ^The lowest temperature registered hove 
was S"* below ze^o, or 37° of frost. On the evening of the Istof 
January ihe ground was covered with 6 inches deep of snow, 
and with continual additions it has since remained at tlult 
depth. The frost has averaged 15° in the night and 4° during 
the day eontlnually. It appears rather giving way this morn- 
ing (It^th), as the lowest temperature during ihe night was 
only 5° below freezing. Negretti & Zambra's thermometers 
are used. Common Laurels, Sweet Bays, and Laurustinuses 
are quite killed to the snow line, and many Boses appear kiUed 
and others much cut ; Celine Forestier and Triomphe -da 
Bennes are quite dead. I daresay many other plants are dead. 
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M will be Been when the snow is gone. During the GhristnuiB 
of 1860, the thennometer regifltered 44'' of frost here.— Hembt 
Mat, Hope Nturteries. 

PoYNTON, NEAB Stockpobt.— I beg to enoloBO the readings of 
a self-registezing thermometer, 4 feet from the ground, and in 
the shade : — 

Max. Mta. I Max. 



January 6th S3P 

„ eth 41° 

„ 7th SOP 

„ 8th 80° 

„ Wh 45° 

„ 10th 44° 

„ nth 80° 

„ 12th 28° 



ISP January 18th a5< 

28= ! „ 14th — 

88^ „ 16th 

„ 16th 

„ 17th 

„ 18th 81^ 

„ 19th 84* 



! 414° 
, 87' 



18° 



Min. 
. 18P 

. lOP 
1(P 



801° .... SU' 
80*° .... 9fF 



144° 

, ai' 



— ^FlLIX-MAB. 

EiLLALOB, Co. Clabe, Ibeulkd.— The thermometer here is 
a sdf-registering one, and is placed abont 6 feet from the 
gromid, in a stand, such as was described some years ago in yonr 
Jonmal. The scale is, of course, Fahrenheit's. We generally 
sailer little here from hiurd frosts, and still less from snow, and 
the fall here this year has been trifling. 

Januaxy 16th 20° 

„ 17th 18° 

„ 18th 14° 



January 8rd . 
„ 4th . 
» 18th. 
„ 15th . 



. 16' 

20' 

, 29° 

. 16° 



The lowest temperatures prerionsly registered were as follow : 
—I860, January 17th, 164**; 1856, January 18th, IS'; 1869, 
December 20th, Id*"— W. H. Matnx. 



GABDKNEES' EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. 

" A Subsgbibeb " would be glad to know where he can find 
the rules and regulations for the examination of gardener lads, 
as he is of opinion that by encouraging the education of young 
gardeners an essential improvement would be effected in aU 
branches of horticulture. His attention was called to the 
subject by the report of the ** Gardeners' Examination for 
Honours " in this Journal. He would suggest that with these 
reports a list of the questions at the examination should be 
published (not the answers). The advantage of this to future 
candidates would be to give them a notion of the subjects on 
which they would have to prepare themselves for examination 

[We do not think it would be beneficial if the Boyal Horti- 
eultmral Society were to publish the exact questions that arc* 
put in the examination papers of gardeners for honours, but 
there can be no objection to publishing a syllabus of the sub- 
jects upon which the examinations are founded. We have, 
therefore, inserted below that which is published by the Society 
of Arts, and which is for all purposes the same as that on 
which the examinations of the Boyal Horticultural Society are 
based. 

** Flobicttltube. — ^Improvement of races in plants, by what means 
it can be commenced and carried forward. Hybridisation, objects of. 
Conditions necessary to ensare fertility in flowers. 

*'■ Wanning and ventilation of honses for plant cnltnre. Influence 
of ventilation on plants confined in forcing-honees. Limits of tempe- 
rature endurable by plants, and how to turn this to advantage in prac- 
tical floriculture. Bottom heat, value of in plant culture. 

" Watering, the rationale of, in the culture of pot plants. Liquid 
manures, special recommendations of. Food of plants, now and whence 
derived, and in what form received. 

" Propagation, the various modes of, and their special adaptations. 
Vitality o? seeds, duration of, and how best preserved. Budding, 
Grafting, and Inarching, how performed, and to what subjects best 
adapted. Increase by cuttings and by layers. Leaf-cuttings, how is it 
that they can organise buds ? Composts for various classes of plants. 

" Acclimatisation. Is it possible to increase the hardiness ol any 
race of plants, and what are the most likely means ? 

" The leading flowers of the different seasons, indicating those to be 
obtained naturally, and Uiose by artificial means. 

^* Special Culture— Ferns, Orchids, Succulents, Heaths, Hardy 
Annuals, Bedding Plants. 

" Text Books : — * Lindley's Theorv and Practice of Horticulture ' 
(Longmans). * M'lntosh's Book of the Garden ' (Bkckwood & Sons). 
* Thompson's Gardener's Assistant* (Blaokie 8c Son). 

" The Examiner, in his remarks on the work done by the candidates 
on the last occasion, says they *■ fail most espedally, as a rule, in con- 
veying dearly and concisely tiie pnrpoirt of tbeir own replies, and lose 
force of expression by multiplymg words. They are strongly recom- 
mended, as a part of their stuues, to practise the writing out of short 
pithy remarks on each of the subjects set down in the programme, 
comparing their own remarks with the statements in the text books, 
and repeating this from time to time, cutting out all superfluous words, 
■o that they may get the essential particulars well impressed on the 
neaiory.' 



" Fbuit-tbxb Cultubb.— Kinds of fruits adapted for various soilfl 
and exposures. The Propagation, Pruning, and Training of Fmit 
Trees. The Structure and Functions of the Oq^ms of Trees, ooa- 
sidered in their relation to growth and reproduction. The Foieiiig 
of Fruit Trees, and their cultivation under glass, both in and out cl 

E»ts. The Theory of Ripening, and the principles that ought to lega- 
te the preservation of fruits after they are ripe, or their sabseqaflni 
maturation. The Packing of Fruit for transmission to great distaaees. 

*' Vegetable Cultube. — The kinds and quantities of vegetable 
seeds and roots required for cropping gardens of fpven dimensifliis. 
The most approved mode of culture of the different kmds of vegetables 
and salads. The prepantion of fermenting materials for aitifioal 
heating. The forcing of vegetables and salads. 

" General iS'«y«c<s.— Soils, Water, Atmoepherie Air, Lic^t, and 
Heat in their relation to the successful cultivation of fmit and vege- 
tables. Manures and their application. The Diseases and Insects to 
which fmit trees and vegetables are subject, and their remedies. The 
erection, heating, and ventilation of garden stmctnres. 

"Text~ • ^* " • """ '^ — ''^^ ' 

(Longma 

Hogg's *«..... .....»..., 

'iSSatureFniitGMden" (Longmans).' Br^haut's * Modem Peash 
Pruner' (171, Fleet Street). ^ ^ ,. , ^ 

" The Examiner, in his remarks on the papers worked on the last 
occasion, says : — * I am pleased to see the rising generation of gn- 
denera devoting themselves to a study of the theory of gardening— to a 
study of those principles which ought to regulate every gardening 
operation, and without a perfect knowledge of which there can be no 
perfect practice. Practice without a knowledge of the prmdples by 
which it is governed is an insecure and baseless foundation on whuk 
to rest when natural conditions are disturbed or unexpected d iffiedi ias 
arise. I therefore urge on gardeners most strongly the neiniiailj of 
studying the principles whi<3i regulate vegetation ; but at the same 
time I desire also to see the fruits of that study exemplified in the 
practice, for a knowledge of the theory without the practice is 
worthless.' "] 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
January 16th. 

Flobal CoMMrrrBE.— There was a large attendance of the membsw 
of the Committee, but nothing for them to do. A single plant, from 
Mr. Howes, Seven Suters Road, of a variegated Primul^ was the 
only specimen sent. This was not worthy of notice, several plants of 
the same character having been known. The Committee seemed to bo 
of one mind in lamenting the great losses many of them had sustained 
from the severe weather, the Roses and some of the Conifers baring 
been entirely killed. The subject of the tobacco duty was again dia- 
cussed, and as soon as Parliament meets some stops will be taken to 
obtoin tobacco for fumigating planto at a low rate and on Um same 
terms as that used for washing sheep and the Hop plant, when mfeetod 
with vermin. „ «■ rm. 

Fbuit ComnTTEB.— Mr. Whitina, gardener to Mrs. Hope, The 
Deepdene, near Dorking, contributed nme sorts of Apples, for wmdi 
he received a special certificate. Messrs. Slater & Sons, Malton, like- 
wise sent a number of Apples, chiefly for the determination of the 
names ; and from W. Wentworth BuUer, Esq., Strete Raleigh, cams 
several dishes of Court of Wick, intended, we believe, for distribution 
among the members attending the meeting. The onlyother subject 
worthy of notice was a bunch of Mrs. Pinoe's Black Muscat Graoe, 
exhibited by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, & Co., of Exeter, to show tlu 
extraordinary length of time for which it maj be preserved. With 
reference to this property, as well as to the mento of the variety gene- 
rally, remarks have already appeared at page 11. 

Gbnebal Meettno.—G. F. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 
The business was entizelv of a formal character. Sixteen new Fellows 
were elected, and the St. Ann's (Nottingham) Amateur Floral and 
Horticultural Society was admitted into union. On the table were 
placed a few subjects, not referred to as being broujjht before the 
Floral Committee. These were : — a variety of Sonhromtis grandiflon 
called Alexandrine, and having purplish crimson flowers, from Mesas. 
E. G. Henderson ; cut spikes of Barkeria Skinneri and a L«lia, firom 
Mr. Hodges, gardener to E. Wright, Es^., GraveUy Hill, Birmin^iam ; 
Zonale Pelargonium Mimas, a promismg variety, which received a 
second-ohiss certificate last September, from Mr. Mann, of Brentwood ; 
and from Messrs. Backhouse, of York, out spikes of an Onddiiia 
allied to O. serratum, with brownish green flowers having a small lip, 
and Brassavola cuspidate. 



FINE CONIFERS. 
I gBin> the dimensionB of seren trees of Wellingtonia fJL* 
gantea, which are in the pinetnm here. No 1 is 23 feet 4 inehes 
high; ite circnmferenoe of stem is 6 feet 2 inebes, and it 
measures 18 feet 4 inches through the branches. No. 2 is 
20 feet 6 inches in height; No. 8, 17 feet in hei^t; No. 4, 
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17 feet In hMgjbi; No. 5. 16 feet in height; No. 6, 16 feet 
7 inflhfiB in height ; and No. 7, a entting from No. 1, 14 feet 
4 inehes high. 

We ha^e also lome yexy fine specimenB of Pioea nobilis, 
Nordmanniana, and piniapo, and of Finos anstriaca, Btrobns, 
and exeelsa. Some trees of Finns insignis are between 80 and 
40 feet high. Abies Albertiana and A. Bonglasii are about 
30 fSeet hi^ ; and Bnmoniana, alba, morinda, and Menziesii 
ace about 40 feet in height. — ^H. Hickmah, Gardener to R. E. 
Thornton, Eaq., Kenfield, Kent, 



SOIL FOR CAMELLIAS. 

SsziHa your reply in last week's Journal to '* Ssksx ** as to 
the best soil for Camellias and Azaleas, in whioh you recom- 
mend turf out 3 inches thick and stacked with a layer of cow- 
dnng an inch thick between each layer of turf, to be turned in 
six months, again in three months, and another three months 
to elapse before it is to be used, and all the rest of it so tho- 
roughly disheartening to amateurs— ^allow me to say a word 
or two by way of cheering up " Ssinsx," for I am sure he must 
feel greatly depressed at the prospect of losing his Camellias 
by having to wait twelve montiis for soil to repot them in. 

Last March 1 purchased a lot of neglected plants from a 
neglected greenhouse, and among the rest a very sickly-looking 
Camellia in a deplorable state of filth and wretchedness. Being 
desirous of ascertaining the colour of the leaves, after a tho- 
rough washing with soap and water I found it to be a compro- 
mise between green and yellow. This result caused grave 
doubts as to the soundness of my bargain ; but feeling assured 
that theore was appropriate advice somewhere in *' our Journal,'* 
I went in for a read- up, and I saw that excellent article by 
Mr. Fearson published in the number for the 27th of last Feb- 
ruary, and in which he says, •* After many years* experience I 
have come to the conclusion that turf from a sandy loam is 
the only soil fit for Camellias, and that the addition of leaf 
mould, peat, manure, &c., is always injurious." He goes on 
to say, ** Cut the turf as thin as if it were intended for a grass 
plot ; chop it, or, ^hat is better, pull it to pieces, and use it 
the same day it is cut. In using so fibrous a material con- 
siderable pressure must be employed in potting, otherwise it 
will be too loose." 

After giving three ohe^n for Mr. Fearson, and three groans 

for men who would recommend one-year-old , but never 

mind, I set to work, turned out my Camellia, shook out the 
sour soil and dead roots, and repotted it — in what do you 
think ?-— why, in fresh-cut turf, pressed it firmly down, and I 
should like you to see the plant now, the picture of health ; 
its fiower-buds, of which I had to take ofi at least a dozen, 
swelling beautifully, and promising a glorious show. But I 
suppose you will not insert this.— T. L. C. 
^ [You see that we have not only inserted your communica- 
tion, but one from Mr. Fearson on the use of fresh turf. It is 
a step in the right direction, and though decomposed turf is 
eiuseUent for Camellias, the Editors hope to have it established 
that fresh turf is as good for them. Editors have to recom- 
BMDd what they know is successful.] 



there was, for my good parishioner declared my Fotatoes on- 
equalled in size, quality, and quantity. The secret was, I 
planted whole sets of medium Fotatoes, which I had started 
early. The Fotato was Myatt's Ashleaf. 

Last year the greater part of the Ashleaf Fotatoes were waxy 
and diseased, the Scotch Cruffles were nearly as bad, and the 
Early Heroes were worse. 

Having tried many plans of Fotato culture I thoroughly 
agree with ** D.," of D&d, and Mr. D. Thomson, as to the ad- 
vantage of using whole sets. As an experiment I disbudded a 
few sets, leaving only one eye, and was rewarded by an earlier 
and larger yield. The ridge system I should condemn as 
strongly as your last correspondent, provided the soil is light 
and dry, but the case is quite altered if you have wet, heavy 
ground. 

I will give you, some time, the results of this year's culture^ 

— ^BOMKOC. 



THE ROMAN HYACINTH. 

I WANT to say a word in favour of a little bulb which I do not 
think meets with the attention tiiat it ought, I mean the pretty 
little Boman Hyacinth, believing that in another season some 
of your readers who are situated as I am will be very glad to 
make further acquaintance with it. 

I have no means of forcing plants, my object being, as far as 
greenhouse plants are concerned, to keep them safe from frost. 
Those who can force will, therefore, probably think little of a 
Hyacinth like this, which is so much inferior in size and 
beauty to the Dutch varieties ; but to me it is a matter of no 
little pleasure to be able to have at Christmas a pot of Hya- 
cinths in full bloom, distributing ttieir fragrance through the 
room, and that without any extra trouble. By forcing they can 
be had, I know, in November, but I think they are not nearly 
so pretty when forced as when grown naturally. It is a mis- 
take, too, to plant them too thinly ; they should be placed with 
the bulbs almost touching one another. I put six into a 
32-Bized pot, and have had them now for some weeks in bloom 
in my sitting room, their little snowy bells standing well up 
above the dwarf, stiff, glaucous foliage, and diffusing a plea- 
sant but not overpowering odour throughout the room. Doubt- 
less if they came in in March and April along with the other 
bulbs, we would not think a great deal of them ; it is the fact 
of their blooming when they do that really gives them their 
value, and it is because of this I recommend them to those who, 
like myself, are obliged to study what is economical as well as 
pretty.— D., Deal 

[We are well pleased that our correspondent has noticed this 
fragrant little fiower. It is a very old tenant of our gardens, 
being introduced in 1596. Formerly it was called Hyacinthus 
romanus, but La Feyrouse has founded on it a new genus, and 
it is named Belle valla operculata.] 



EARLY PEAS AND POTATOES. 

Mt garden is of light, porous soil, is well protected from the 
north and east winds, and thoroughly drained. Its slope is to 
the south and west. In this garden were sown on the same day 
Carter's First Early, Sangster's No. 1, and Daniel O'Bourke Feas. 
From what I had read of the first I expected to have a crop 
almost before Sangster's or Daniel O'Bourke had formed pods ; 
hut the lesson taught me was that the old friends were true 
friends, for Sangster's and the well-tried Daniel O'Bourke 
yeilded many dishee before the first-named ; and when the lazy 
tot d id come, it was not worth waiting for. The Feas were all 
grown upon the same plot of ground ; the rows all ran from 
north to south, and received precisely the same treatment. 
Elevation above the sea 260 feet, and distance from the coast 
aine miles. 

Ab ont six months after I entered upon my parish work a 
"wort^ farmer came to visit my garden, and liaving examined 
my flowers and my vegetables, exchkimed— ** Well, your 
Beverenoe, yon can beat me in aU but Fotatoes." AU but 
BoMoes I WeU, do yon know, I did not like that •* but," and 
I iwfiihred next year there should be no "but; ** and none 



ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING. 

The first meeting of the year iraa held on the 7th inst., 3ir John 
Lnbbock, F.B.S., the President, being in the chair. Amongst the 
donations received since the last meeting were the publications of the 
Natural History Society of Geneva, contributions on American Lepi- 
doptera, and on the ZygisnidA of Cuba, by Messrs. Grote and Bobin- 
son ; on Danish Coleoptera by M. Schiodte ; and Dr. Gerstaecker*a 
annual reriew of entomologiou publications. A new ^art of the 
" Society's Transactions," containing papers by Mr. F. Smith on Bra- 
zilian Il]rni«nopteTa, Mr. Trimen on the Butterflies of Mauritius, and 
Mr. MoLachlan on new genera of Psocidn, was announced as ready 
for distribution amcmg the members. 

A memoir b j Gaptun Button was read on the Japanese Silkworm^ 
allied to the oommon Chinese Bombyx mori, which had been much 
overrated, and which he believed was only a hybrid between a sickly 
degenerate race of the latter insect and the little B. sinensis ;, and he 
expressed his opinion that the only wa^ to renovate the European 
stock ai Silkworms now so much contaminated with museadine, &o., 
was to depute experienced entomologists to visit China with a view to 
the rediscovery of the Silkworm in its natural state of freedom.* 

Professor Westwood exhibited a large collection of Heliconiids 
and Pieridn from the interior of Braizil, cdlleoted by the late Dr. 
Burehell, whose entire eolleotiona had been presented to the University 
Museum of Oxftwd. They were extremely valuable, not only from 

* Captain Button cannot have been aware that at the last Interna* 
tional ExhiUtion at Paris some Sflkworms and sUk of a beauiifnl tex- 
ture were exhibited whieh had been reoenUj imported from Jansot 
and wUeh had beMifooBd quite froe from aUattaeks of the mmoadiaa 
fungus. 
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HndnKitf of ttany of the spedmens, but alio from the fact that the 
preoifle loeality and date of captaze of eyery indiTidnal was recorded, 
80 as to shdw most satisfaotorily tiie extent of the geographioal range 
of every species and supposed local rariety. With reference to the 
zoimetio resemblance betweoi animals inhabiting different localities, 
he dted the instance of the hamming birds of the New World and the 
Hnmming'Bird Moth of Enrope. 

Mr. McLachlan asked for an explanation of the fact that the last- 
zliuned insect is frequently to be obserred in eonsiderable numbers 
.chasing np and down walls, banks, or cliffs, exposed to the hottest 
san, and especially aboat sUme walls near the sea, bnt no explanation 
was offered. 

lir. F. Smith stated that in oonseqnence of tieiis habit of the Ham- 
ming-Bird Moth, a day nest foond upon a wall, over which the 
ttou had been seen hovering, had been sent to the British Mnseum, 
on the supposition that it was the nest of that species of Moth, bnt it 
was foond to have been made by a Mason Bee. 

*tMT. A. E. Eaton mentioned that daring the last season he had 
foond the nest of the Hornet in an nnosoal position — namely, in a 
eand bank, where there was no wood near. 

The following memoirs wore read — Chorentids and Crambina col- 
lected in Egypt in 1864, and Crambina, Ptexophorina, and Alucitina 
collected in Palestine in 1865 by the Bev. 0. P. Cambridge, deter- 
mined and the new species described by Professor Zeller, the German 
descriptions translated by H. T. Stainton, Es^ ; and a monograph on the 
genos Hestia, with a revision of the Danaiobkn Butterflies — namely, 
ninety species of Eopioea, seventy of Banais, and ten of Hestia, by 
Mr. A. G/Botier. [ 

OUR VINES. 
(Concluded from page 50.) 

So we eame to the aatumn of another year, and the yellow 
Imyos fell from the great Sycamore tree in the garden close by, 
and the Silver Bireh threw its long shadows on the grassy lawn, 
and oiir fruit, yet nntasted, hung ripe and ripening in the vinery. 
It seemed as if we had come to the very point, reached the end 
for which we had aimed and worked, as if our land of promise 
1^ all before us ready to enter in and possess, as if the reward 
had come for all our care, and thought, and work, and study ; 
not the reward of so much pleasure or enjoymezit, or eating, or 
giving away to friends, which though last is not least ; but that 
deeper, richer, bettor, more lasting reward, success to our efforts, 
the power expended coming back to us in a larger measure, 
giving us a sense of knowledge we-could never more part from. 

** You are not out of the wood yet, with all your shouting," 
said Cousin Walter, one Saturday afternoon in October, the 
day appointed for the first fruit-gathering, and our Vine doctor 
had promised to come over and help in the arduous work. 

" "What is the matter Walter ? " said Cousin Herbert, ♦* Why 
there is mould, and no mistake, upon these berries," and he 
was rubbing away with all his might at a bunch of Lady Downe*s. 
'* Come up and see for yourself, Kate." 

** It is not mould, it is the very bloom you are rubbing off," 
said Kate in great alarm, '* Come down this minute." 

" You do not mean to tell me this mealy whitey-bluo stuff 
is bloom do you ? why the very canes are covered with it." 

** So they often are on Lady Downe*s," said Kate. 

" You are a jackanapes, Walter," said TJnde Tetley, " if I 
were you, I would not meddle with what I did not understand." 

I do not think we should ever take a prize for Grapes, even 
if we were to try, and they were never so fine, said Uncle Tetley, 
we handle them so much." 

»*Well, you see they are our first," said Cousin Herbert, 
*' and a great deal of pleasure lies in the touch ; they are some- 
thing like a first baby, much made of and tossed about. The 
idea of a Greek scholar rubbing the bloom away from his Grapes, 
thinking it mould. But if there is no mould, which I am not 
sure about, there are plenty of thrips on that Beeves' Musca- 
dine, you can find them by hundreds, if not tiiousande." 

"Never mind the thrips, said our Vine doctor, coming in 
just then, let the thrips die with the dying leaves. You can 
do nothing, you can neither syringe, nor smoke, so you must 
do as you say here in Yorkshire, ' bide your time.' " 

. "Well you may laugh," said Eate, " but I expect some morn- 
ing we shall find the thiips has carried everything out to the 
lawn." 

" Then I will help you to bring them in. Bless my life you 
have in comparison none, half the gardeners in England would 
B#ear they had not. if they had no more. I tell you what, Bliss 
Kale, I would not like being your gardener, no not for a thou- 
sand a^year. Come now, what about those bunches, which are 
we to out, and what are we to do with them ? " 

"Think of your friends to be sure," Mid Aunt Uargoret, 
" no good will ever come of them if you are stingy." 



*' WeU, I suppoae," said Cousin Herbert, " the lii«Mt W^bM 
go over the way to Mrs. Arthur Tetley 's ; or, perhaps, d«tr 
Aunt, you will not mind taking it with vou ; and, then, G«ofgB 
•must come in for a share, for after all hie qoefimeBS, I lukfe 
'seen him give many a helping hand on the ily." 

" And, then," said Kate, " Papa tays Dr. Brown mint hmrn 
a bunch, for he does not grow them, and is very fondof th«A." 

" And you would not forget our Beotor," I said. 

"No need to think of him," said Janet, "look at aU tlto 
people in his congregation who have vineries, and, dontillaiM, 
will send. Why I dare say he has more than he can eat." 

" And, then," said Cousin Walter, " there is lawyer Forden, 
he must have, or all the fat will be in the fire." 

" And there is Walter's learned schoolmaster," said TJnde 
Tetley. ** And, then, tiiere are neighbour Cuthberts." 

"No need to think of them," said Janet, "they are ileh, 
and can afford to buy." 

" I dare say all the people we have mentioned can do that,** 
said Eate. " After all it is only an expression of kindly neigh- 
bourly faeling." 

" It looks as if you thought such a deal about them, as if 
you had never had Grapes before, a!hd were proud of them, and 
wanted to be thought clever." 

" Well, we do think a great deal about them, Janet, we ise 
very proud of them, and we have never had before of our oim 
growing ; and there is another thing, we are not ashamed of 
our feelings, nor of showing them. I wonder what they ipwe 
given us for, if they are always to be hid away.*' 

Then we had great work with our Grapes, cutting them dofft^ 
bunch after bunch, some weighing more, some less than we 
thought. Cousin Walter held up our little rubbish-basket for 
their acceptance, but Cousin Herbert shook his head, saying, 
*' Nay, nay, that will not do, we must have something better 
and cleaner." Then Aunt Margaret brought to light from some 
place where it had been hid, where we never could make out, a 
beautiful silver basket and G^pe-scissors, saying in reply to 
our exclamations, " Oh, never mind where it came from, it ia 
a present." If we have: not a first-rate gardener, that is no 
reason we should not serve up our fruit in a decent, proper 
manner. Then in triumph we bore into the dining-room our 
silver basket heavy with its own worth, heavier still with its 
weight of Grapes, and we formed a jury, and sat in judgmeilt 
on them round a blazing fire. 

" These Black Hamburghs are very good," said TJnde Tetley. 

" I think them splendid, would not desire better,*' said Papa. 

" I like Beeves' Muscadine best," said Cousin Wdter, bobbing 
one after another of the little round berries into his capadous 
mouth. 

" I do not,*' said Mamma, "reaDy, Herbert, you must seud 
me over some Muscat Hamburghs, they are my taste." 

**-They are, indeed, very delicious," said Kate, "I wouM 
rather have one bunch of Muscats, than a dozen Black Ham- 
burghs." 

" Well, Lady Downe's is my favourite, there is something 
sparkling, something piquant about her, and then, too, there 
is a substance about the berries not Uke so much sweetanafl 
water." 

" They are very good," I said, " with one great fault, rattar- 
moreish." 

" Janet you eat away, but do not say one word," said Aunt 
Margaret. 

" Oh, Janet is thinking deep waters do not bubble as they 
run," said Cousin Walter. 

"They are very good," said Janet, "but I have eatdD 
better." 

" I never did," said our experienced Vine doctor, " andman^ 
a professional grower would be proud to show such. In one 
respect, though, I think you have missed it, Mr. Herbert, yoa 
should have kept an accurate account of cost and return, valu- 
ing your pleasure at so much, then we might have had some 
idea how your bank book stood." 

"I assure you I dare not do that," said Cousin Herbert, "for 
cook says they have burned no end of coals and cinders, and 
Maud and Eate would have brought in heavy damages for 
spoiled Merino dresses and soiled skirts. Next year, if all is 
well, I will try to do so, and then we can wdgh the worth ^ 
our Grapes ai^dnst our eoal bill." 

Then Maty, our little helper, came in for her share. " &ese 
are fbr yourself," said Aunt Idargaret, "and the others lor 
iBOok and Martha.** 

Cook said, they looked Tefy well, but she iclidn't minfl 
much about such things, they were a great bether; she would 
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zi^tbarhaye a mng ol beer, or a onp of strong tea any time ; 
and after all, Martha, "I don't beUeve they are all right, for 
tbey 'ave left more than half on their plates, maybe they are 
monldy as Master Walter said." 

"Oh! no," said the housemaid, *' quality never eat the 
akins." 

" I eat an," said Mary, with a glowing faoe, ** both skins 
and stones, they have oost too mach to waste." 

So we came to the end of the third year, and the day of our 
great fmit-catting was the anniversary of the planting. We 
left many bonohes to haqg until Christmas, until the new year, 
il they would keep so long. We sent many bunches away to 
friends near and distant, and the packing up with great care of 
those little fruit-baskets was a real pleasure to us, as great, 
nay, I think, almost greater than the receiving of such would 
be to us. 

" That is right, Kate dear," said Aunt Margaret, coming in 
as we ticketed our last basket to a lame boy lying ill, " never 
forget the old, the poor, the sick, nor the unfortunate, gifts to 
0uoh come back to the giver wi^ a blessing." — Maud. 



OLD ORCHARDS IN KENT. 

I HAVE been expecting some one to say more respecting the 
Flemish Apples and Cherries, and the subject so much the 
more interests me because I came from the very parish Mr. 
Boiiflon names fTeynham). 

I will take as my station Frognell Faztn, in the parish of 
Teynham. When I was a boy I well remember some old 
Flemish Cherries there in an orchard adjoining the homestead, 
called the Cherry Orchard ; but the Flemish Pippin was chiefly 
in an orchard called Siller Hill, in Green Street, in the parish 
of Linsted, adjoining that of Teynham, and on the other side 
of the road in orchards belonging to F. Barling, Esq., who 
grows, I believe, all the sorts of Apples, Pears, and Cherries 
worth cultivating, but the age of the trees I am not at present 
able to give. My father says when he first went to live on the 
Frognell estate, about sixty years ago, there were some old 
Flemish Cherries there then, and I believe, if not recently 
removed, they are there now ; but we must not expect to find 
trees in places where they are grown for profit after they cease 
to bear a good crop. At some future time I will give a more 
satisfactory note on them, after writing to the managers of the 
orchards of the above-named places. 

I cannot but think that the place spoken of by Mr. Bobson 
must be Frognell, or somewhere thereabouts. I will state my 
reasons for thinking so. In a little orchard on the other side 
of the road from the Cherry orchard used to stand the ruins of 
a building called the Moat House. It had a moat round it, 
but this moat was partly filled up about forty years since. A 
lew years ago the railway went through this little orchard, and 
I do not know whether any traces of it are left. Not more 
than 100 yards from the Moat House stood another old build- 
ing called the Old Bedlam : this building was pulled down 
about sixty or seventy years ago. The oldest building that I 
Imow of standing there now is what is called Frognell Great 
Bam, I forget the date of it, but I believe it is two or three 
hundred years old. Another field near Teynham church, about 
a mile from this place, is all foundations, and in one place' is 
a well, which is now arched over. It appears to me that cen- 
turies ago these places must have been of some note.— G. 
Holmes, Stroud^ Gloucestershire, 



jrOUBNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tbb fourth part, just published, completes the first volume 
of the New Series, and, like its predecessors, is deserving of 
lijgh oommendation. We have heard a complaint that the con- 
tents do not embrace a due proportion of practical gardening ; 
but we cannot assent to that complaint. There are abundance 
ol' sources whence information on practical gardening may. be 
derived, and the pages of the Society's Journal are better occu- 
pied with such relative information as is afforded in the present 
part by Mr. Berkeley's notes on Orchid Fungi; Professor 
Ooeppert on the Breslau Botanie Garden ; Mr. Hadwen's ex- 
periments on Temperature, and Dr. Masters on Double Flowers 
o) Primula sinensis. 

Mr. Bateman contributes a brief note upon an Orehid-pot, 
QUhde of earthenware, in the form of a tree's branch, on which 



he finds Orchids grow 94 well as on a. natural branch, whilii 
the disadvantages consequent on the decay of the wood ace 
avoided. 

CALIFORNIAN ITEMS. 

At the recent. State fair at Sacramento, J. Q. A. Warren, of 
Sacramento, who has travelled extensively among the Sandwich 
Islands, showed ** a collection of Sandwich Island Ferns and 
flowers, embracing over five hundred specimens of beautiful 
texture ; cabinet woods of the Islands highly polished ; see4' 
and seed-pods, very curious ; Sandwich Island Cotton in the- 
boll and loose ; samples of Sandwich Island Rice in the paddy, 
cleansed and polished; Pol Calabash and Water Calabash; silk 
cocoons of immense size, raised by himself at the Islands from 
eggs furnished by L. Prevost ; Coffee, Castor-oil Bean, Bread- 
fruit, Ginger, land shells of one hundred varieties, and a larga 
collection of Island curiosities." 

We also learn from copious reports in our San Francisco and 
Sacramento exchanges that the fair in most respects was a 
great success. The wonderful growth and yield of all the cereals,, 
fruit, and vegetables, has ceased to be a wonder and topic of. 
remark, and all attention is being turned to new topics. The 
state is already becoming famous for wool and wine, as we see 
the wool quoted in all our eastern markets, and meet the wine 
at all our principal fairs and on the shelves of the druggists. 
Cotton and silk are now attracting much attention in California.. 
We take from the Sacramento Union the following items of, 
objects at the fair. 

" L. Prevost, of San Jose, has a large collection of silkworma 
on exhibition. In fact, silk culture, from the early stage q£ 
the worms feeding on the Mulberry leaf to reels of silk itself, iiw 
represented in this gentleman's exhibit; and the following^ 
extract from a private letter to him will show that a still more, 
advanced stage will soon be added. Under date of San Fran- 
Cisco, September 17th, 1866, Meyer & Neumann say: 'Per- 
haps you will perceive in to-day's Alta^ that we finished a small 
piece of rep, but the machinery not being in proper working 
order yet it is not of that quality which we intended to exhibit 
at the State Fair. Nevertheless, one of us will come to Sacra- 
mento the day after to-morrow, and bring the sample along 
with him.' Many of the cocoons exhibited by Prevost were 
raised from eggs furnished to him by different parties.** 

The Oakland Manufacturing Company exhibit two pieces of 
cotton sheeting as samples of the first hundred pieces, two as 
samples of the first thousand pieces of 40 yards each, and 
two of cotton shirting as samples of the first hundred pieces of 
40 yards each, manufactured in this State. The mill of thia 
company wove its first yard of goods on the 1st of December, 
1865, and has been in active operation the most of the time 
since. The company have paid from twenty-five to thirty cents, 
per pound for cotton, and manufactured it into goods at an ex- 
pense of fifteen cents, per pound. ^ The mill is located in the 
village of Clinton, Alameda county. Among other cotton they 
have worked up a small lot of the variety Imown as the green 
seed, which they found to be equiU, if not superior, to the Ten- 
nessee and Georgia upland cotton. With the experience of the 
past for a guide, a great improvement is expected in the pre- 
sent and future crops. They confidently expect that the cotton- 
growers of this State will be able to furnish them with sufficient 
raw material to keep their manufactory in constant operation. 
They have just entered into a contract to furnish twenty thou- 
sand yards of manufactured cotton for exportation to Mexico.*' 

Hop Culture.— The -4 ito'a correspondent says :— *• No branch 
of agriculture pays better than Hops. For brewers' use the 
Hops of California have double the strength of any imported. 
We visited the Hop vineyard of Flint & Haynie, on the flats of 
Norris' ranch, American river, near Sacramento, recently. It 
covers twenty-five acres, and was planted in February and 
March of this year. The vines stand 8 feet apart. It is well 
demonstrated that short poles and cross-trailing on connecting 
cords, produce better crops than high poles. The crop for this 
first year is 24,000 lbs., worth at seventy cents, per lb., 16,800 
dollars. Next year the plant starts from fixed roots of one 
year's growth, and the crops will double. It will be seven 
years, probably, before the plant will show deterioration." 

Oastob-oiii Beans. — The Castor-oil Bean has been grown the 
present year (1866), to a much greater extent than is generally 
understood, and from the success of the present year we think 
the growing of the Bean and the manuiaeture of the oil from 
it may be said to be sucoessfally begun. 
The Northern Distriot Fair of the present year, ean daiv 
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Ihe eredit of making the first ezhibitioii of the Oaitor-oil Bean 
in any quantity. There was a large sample of nearly 100 lbs. 
exhibited by J. D. Blanehar, Esq., grown near Mazysrille. 

We obtained the following statistics :— Dr. McDonald has 
ibis year one hundred acres of Castor-oil Beans. Mr. Chas. 
Justice has a field of five acres. W. H. Drum and many other 
persons have grown a greater or less number of acres, and this 
beginning has giyen assurance that the work that thus began 
will be continued, and the Castor-oil Bean and the oil from it 
will ere long be numbered among our valuable exports. — {Cali- 
fornia Farmer.) 



FEAB CULTURE. 
[Coniintted from page 51.) 

FBUNIKO AND TBAININO. 

EtpaUer or Horizontal Taining. — Commencing with a maiden 
tree, which is one that has never been headed or cut back, it will 
have a dean, straight stem, and be moderately strong, or rather 
Buoh trees are to be preferred, as 
the buds are not so widely distri- 
jbuted. It should be planted care- 
fully and early in autumn after the 
leaves begin to fall. If they have 
fallen, or from the fall of the leaf 
io the middle of February, or be- 
l^nning of March, during mild 
weather, the tree should be cut 
jback to within 1 foot of the ground, 
always cutting from the back of 
the Dud, as shown by the bar at 
0f fi9^ df indicating the cut. This 
will be the commencement of the 
first season*s pruning. 

Shoots will be produced in spring 
from the three uppermost buds, 
that situated the highest should 
be trained upright, and the other 
two respectively to the right and 
left, and as nearly at an angle of 
45° as can be; only if one grow 
stronger than another depress it, 
and raise that which is weak, so that shoots as nearly as 
possible of equal strength may be produced. This is a main 
point, and must be attended to ; for if a shoot once be formed 
weak, it is difficult to render it equally strong with its neigh- 
bours, and a tree with longer shoots on one side or part than 
the other is neither pleasing nor profitable. This is the first 
season's treatment as regards pruning and training. 

In tiie autunm the appearance of the tree will be somewhat 
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similar to that represented in fig. 4, and the upright shoot 




Fig. 4. 

should be cut to within 1 foot of the point at which it was first 
shortened, or as near to that as a bud with two buds below it 
eligible for horizontals will permit. It should be remembered at 
the time of shortening the upright shoot, that 1 foot is the dis- 
tance to be allowed between the hoxizontals ; therefore, they, 
or the buds left to produce them, should be a little below the 
line along which they are ultimately to be trained. This will 
be' ifeadily understood on reference to >£^. 4, in which h is the 
pUoe where the upright shoot is cut, and c 6 the horizontal 



line. As the side, and partienlarly the lowest brandies (it is 
usual to term a shoot of the current year, and until it prodooes 
secondary shoots a " shoot," but afterwards a branch when it 
produces side shoots, whether headed or not), cannot be too 
strong they should not be depressed or brompt to the hori- 
zontal line for another year ; and any shoots th^may produce 
should be allowed to grow unchecked, unless they become too 
strong for the leaders, when they should be brought bade to six 
leaves. The leaders of the side branches and upright axe not 
to be stopped, but should respectivdy be earned to the rigjhJt 
and left, and that of the upright in a vertical direction ; and 
the side shoots aro to be trained at an angle of 45% as in the 
first season. The shoots or laterals from the two side branches, 
if stopped at the sixth leaf, may shoot again ; these axe not to 
be stopped for the present. 




Fig. 5. 
In the autumn of the second year the tree will somewhat re- 
sembled^. 5. The leader or upright shoot should be cut back 
to a, in the same way as it was in the preceding season, and 
the laterals, h 5, shortened to two eyes, and to not more than an. 
inch in length. The shoots upon the side branches will oome 
from the eyes left on the lateral wood. Such shoots are to 
have thdr points taken out when they have made six leaves, 
and sub-laterals being produced from them, such aro to be 
stopped at the third leaf. The side branches may romain for 
another season at an angle of 45° ; that, and the laterals not 
being dose-pinched, will secure for them moro vigour than wero 
they trained horizontally, and the laterals dosdy pinched. The ' 
bars show where the knife is to be used. 

In the autumn of the third season the tree may have the 
lowest pair of side branches brought to the horizontal line, 
fig. 6, a a, those of the last year's production still being re- 
tained at an angle of 45° for another season, when they aro to 
be brought to the horizontal line, the leader or upri^t being 
cut back as before to furnish the leader and side brandies of 
the following year. The side shoots, h h, are not to be shortened, 
nor the growth or leading shoots of the side brandies, aaA<it 
in this or subsequent seasons, until they roach the limit of the 
space they are to occupy. Tbe laterals, dddd, must be eat 
in to two eyes or buds in this and aU subsequent seasons, but 
the very short, stubby growths about an inch in length, and 
which produce a tuft of leaves, aro never to be cut, but should 
be left at their full length. These are spurs upon whidi the 
fruit of the Pear is produced, and are represented at c c, mfig. 5, 
and ee ee^fig. 6. 

The following year's treatment is simply a ropetition of that 
in the preceding one ; the two side branches produced in ^e 
previous season are to be brought to the horizontal line, and 
those of the year allowed to grow at an angle of 45° for a twelve- 
month longer, when they are also to be brought to the hori- 
zontal Une. In after-years, stopping the laterals, shortening 
in autumn to two buds or an inch, heading down the upright 
shoot, training in the side shoots at an angle of 45° for two 
seasons, and subsequently bringing them to a horizontal 
podtion, should be persevered in until the upright roschee the 
top of the wall. When the tree attains nearly the hdght of 
the wall, it will not be convenient to train the side brandies at 
an angle of 45°, neither is it desirable, as they will aequiie 
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mifBdent Tigonr ; therefore, towards the aatamn of their pro- 
dQetkm, they may be trained horizontally. 

The aboTe is nndonbtedly the simplest mode of forming 
horizontal trees for walls or espaliers, as onee the horizontals 
aare started there oan be no donbt in training them. The growth 
ia easOy mider command, the sap equally distributed, the 
tomehes equally exposed to light, and though the distance of 



1 foot between the horizontals may seem great at first, it is not 
more than is necessary for the fuU development of the leayes 
and spurs, their due exposure to light and air, and the proper 
maturation of the fruit. At 9 inches apart the side branches 
or horizontals more thickly cover the wall or espalier, but at 
that distance the wall is so completely covered with foliage 
that the sun*s rays never reach it, consequently no heat isfra- 




Fig. 6.1 



diated to the benefit of the tree in cold seasons ; and in the 
ease of espaliers the side branches at 9 inches apart so over- 
crowd and shade each other, as to prevent the proper develop- 
ment of foliage and perfection of fniit-spurs. 12 inches is the 
distance to be recommended between the horizontals, both for 
waUs and espaliers. 

The height to be recommended for espaliers is 6 feet, the first 
pur of horizontals being 1 foot from the ground. The rails 

should be of wire, and the upright and straining posts should i durable for ironwork. — G. Abbey. 

(To be oontiniied.) 



be of iron in preference to wood, onfaccount of durability. The 
uprights or supports may be let into stones about 2 inches, and 
run in with lead. They should be midway between each pair of 
trees, as the branches are more rigid near the stem, and have its 
support, besides wluch they seldom bear so large a quantity of 
I fruit as nearer their extremities. No. 8 wire is the most sub- 
; stantial, though No. 12 will do. Both supports and straining 
posts should have four coats of oil paint ; red lead is the most 



NOTES AND 
A BUMOUB having been in circulation that Mr. William Bull 
had become the possessor of Mr. 8tandi8h*s new Hermaphro- 
dite Aucuba, we are requested to state that there is no founda- 
tion at all for the statement, that the Aucuba is in the sole 
possession of Mr. Standish, and that he does not contemplate, 
nor ever has contemplated, disposing of it, until he does so to 
the public generally in the ordinary course of trade. 

At a meeting of the Quekett Microscopical Society* 

Dr. Tilbury Fox, one of the Vice-Presidents, read a paper on 
" Human Vegetable Parasites." The author's chief aim was 
to elicit from the members information in regard to the part 
played by Fungi in the production of diseased conditions 
of plants, men, and insects, and he confined his remarks to 
the following points : First, the probability of the frequent 
existence of the germs of fungi in the textures of healthy Uving 
beings, and in situations to which the external air has no 
aooess ; the modes by which fungi effec^d an entrance to those 
spots ; the fact that parasitic germs enter the systems of plants 
and animals at a much earlier date than is generally believed, 
through the soft textures of the young tissues ; that fun^ lie 
dormant a long time in the svstem, until favourable conditions 
ooeur to promote their growth ; that fungi only become sources 
or inducers of disease when they develope to an undue amount ; 
that fungi will not flourish on a heslthy surface ; the distinc- 
tive features of vegetable and animal structures, especially 
^artificial germination; and the effects, chemical and other, 
produced by the growth of fungi. Dr. Fox illustrated all these 
different conditions by a reference to the phenomena of ** ring- 
worm " and allied diseases. Mr. M. 0. Cooke gave a number 



GLEANINGS. 

of very interesting facts in reference to the parasitism of plants, 
entirely confirmatory of Dr. Fox*s observations ; detailing cases 
in which the germs of mildew and rust must have entered 
very early indeed into plants, and even been contained in the 
seed, developing as the plant grew up ; also where the elements 
of rust entered throng the first pair of young (cotyledonons} 
leaves. He also stated that he never looked for parasitic fungi 
on those plants that appeared vigorous and healthy, but was 
sure to find them on those which looked sickly or grew in 
unhealthy places. 

With very great regret we have to announce the death 

of Mr. B. P. Brent, to whom our readers have been so often 
indebted for useful information in our pages. Mr. Brent 
edited for us ** The Pigeon Book," and ** The Canary and Other 
Song Birds," the subjects of which he well understood. Mr. 
Brent died at his residence Parkhurst House, near Uckfield, 
Sussex, on the 18th instant. 



V^ORK FOR THE V^EK 

KITCHEN OABDBN. 

Wherb the soil abounds in silica, or is what is technically 
termed too sandy, procure, if possible, a quantity of day and 
spread it from 2 to 4 inches deep over the whole surface of 
the soil, allowing it to lie for a time that the air and frost 
may pulverise it, when it may be dug in, and it will veiy much 
improve Uie ground. The use of sand in the same way where 
the soil is a heavy day will likewise be very beneficial. CopH- 
cu»M, seed of the large sort should now be sown in pans or 
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pots placed in heat ; as soon as the plants are an inch or two 
faig^t pat them in small pots and replace them in heat ; after- 
wiods shift them when neeeesaiy, until the end of May, when 
they may be planted out on a south border. Cucumberst the 
plants in bearing in the forcing-house should have a top-dress- 
ing of fresh rich soil ; nee every means at command to keep 
than free from insects. When the young plants in the seed- 
bed haTe made one rough leaf, the leading bud above it should be 
removed so as to cause the plants' to throw out two shoots from 
the axils of the seed-leaves. Cuttings put in and struck in the 
seed-bed will come into bearing quicker than seedling plants. 
HerhSf keep up a supply by introducing some potted plants into 
any forcing house, or inV> a frame or pit where there is heat. 
Lettuce^ sow Green or Brown Cos in shallow boxes placed in 
any situation where there is a command of heat. This sowing 
will only be necessary where there is a deficiency of autumn- 
sown plants, otherwise no seed need be sown tiU the middle 
of next month. Potatoes, plant in pits or frames where there 
is a slight bottom heat ; the sets should have been previously 
laid in a forcing-house to shoot. Sets may be planted in pots to 
be placed in any convenient part of a forcing-house until the 
ahoots are several inches high, when they may be planted in 
frames, but we do not much approve of this plan as we have 
found it result in a deficient production of tubers. Tomatoes^ 
BOW seed of the Large Bed immediately, so as to have good 
plants when the weather shall permit of their being turned out. 

FRUIT QABDEN. 

It is now a good time to wash fruit walls, and we would 
strongly recommend oar readers to do so, particularly walla 
against which Peaches are trained. The washing should be 
done before the trees are pruned, as if a few buds are rubbed 
off it will not be of sc much consequence as it would be after 
pruning. A good mixture is composed of lime, sulphur, and 
soot, brought to the consistence of paint with strong soapsuds. 
Abont 1 lb. of sulphur should be used in every paiUQl of lime 
after being mixed with the soapsuds and sufficient soot to give 
it a dark grey colour. The trees should be tied from the wall 
and the mixture laid on with a whitewash brush. Prune and 
remove the suckers from Filberts, which rarely, except in 
Kent, are managed as they should be. The making of fruit-tree 
borders, particularly for the finer kinds against walls, requires 
the use of fresh turfy loam ; let that, therefore, be in readinees. 
The only addition should be road scrapings, or something 
similar, where the loam is heavy, for the Peach and Apricot ; 
nse loam alone for Cherries and Flams, adding a small quantity 
of rotten cowdung for Pears, but not if the loam is rich. Bast 
over on damp mornings with soot and lime Gooseberries, Sn.<, 
which are attacked by birds. Baspberries may have the old 
wood removed and the new shoots thinned. Leave the shorten- 
ing of them till another time. 

FLOWEB OABDEN. 

With the exception of pruning and thinning, or wheeling 
when the weather is frosty, little can be done in this depart- 
ment at present. Any of the shrubbery borders which may 
xeqoire a dressing of fresh soil or manure, should, however, 
be attended to whenever the weather is favourable for such 
work. Proceed with any alterations in hand involving the 
rtmoval of a considerable bulk of soil, cutting walks, or any- 
thing which can be judiciously done now, in order to have the 
hands at liberty for the ordinary routine of spring work which 
will soon be demanding attention. 

OBEENHOUSE AMD CONSEBVATOBY. 

As the season is at hand when the business of increasing 
our stock of plants will demand particular attention, it will 
not be inappropriate to suggest the advisability of preparing a 
plaoo calculated to afiford the required convenience. There is 
scarcely a gardener who is not called upon to apply his skill to 
replace the losses that invariably and necessarily attend the 
occurrence of a rigorous season like the present, and yet we 
rarely find a proper situation appropriated for the purpose. 
For the plants principally in demand for decorating the flower 
garden, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Verbenas, the 
common plant-houses are unfortunately found sufficient in 
many cases ; and we see them crowded with pots of cuttings, to 
tile destruction of all order and propriety, in addition to the 
insects which are often introduced along with them. What 
we wish to recommend is a stnall pit constructed with beds to 
ooDtain plunging materials, and provided with a heating appa- 
ratns capable of supporting a bottom heat of 90°. This, with 
a complement of bell-glasses, would enable the gardener not 
only to raise his stock of summer plants with certainty and 



expeditioni but give him the opportunity of multiplying his i 
and more difficult plants at the seasons most suitable to them. 
The unsettled state of the weather lately has called, and most 
probably will continue to do so, for much judicious manage- 
ment in regulating the temperature of large greenhouses. 
Naturally plants will make little progress at this season, hot 
they may be stimulated to unhealthy activity if attention be 
not directed to the regulation of the temperature. Eradicate 
scale and other insects from climbing conservatory plants, at 
the same time tie and arrange them. Care must be taken that 
Camellias receive no check, or their buds will be endangered. 
Brugmansia sanguinea, a noble conservatory plant, demands 
similar attention. In greenhouses it will be necessary to exa- 
mine softwooded plants in order to remove decaying leaves, 
and make an arrangement that will give them liberty to receiye 
the full benefit of light and air. 

FOBCING-PIT. 

No diminution of temperature must be allowed here. Pinks 
after they have made a little growth require to be removed to 
a cooler place, or the buds will fall. Gardenias require a wans 
moist atmosphere, which may now be slightly increased as 
they exhibit activity. Much care is necessary with Dutch 
bulbs. Hyacinths, &o.. in removing them from the plunging 
material. If they are suddenly exposed to h'ght a premature 
development will be the consequence. They should be placed 
in a somewhat dark part of the pit for a few days, and abou- 
dance of atmospheric moisture applied; on the last maoh 
depends. — W. Ebaks. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

Never has the changeable character of our climate been more 
conspicuous than during the first fortnight of the year. The 
thermometer on the 3rd and 4th was dose on zero as a minimum, 
up above 50" as a maximum in the shade on the 7th and 8th, 
and then swept down again from the 10th. The frost on the 
last of these dates, though scarcely so severe, was, from the ab- 
sence of snow, likely to do more damage to young exposed crops 
of aU kinds than the frosts preceding it. The little skiffs of 
snow which we have had, such as half an inch on the 14 th, and 
as much more on the night of the 15th, will do something to 
mitigate the evil in this respect. Another favourable circum- 
stance was that when the frost was unusually severe the atmo- 
sphere was very still, and, therefore, the cold did less to lower 
the temperature of houses and injure plants than a frort of 
scarcely half the intensity accompanied by a dry, searching, 
scorching wind that would find its way into ever^ hole and 
cranny. The weather has been so exceptional that it would be 
well to notice a few simple matters which, owing to circum- 
stances, occapied a considerable share of our attention. 

Protecting Material, — Dry straw, litter, and old hay are in- 
valuable for protecting purposes, and their value is greatly in- 
creased in proportion to their dryness, a matter which is very 
frequently forgotten, as, in uncovering, the men are very apt^ 
say in the case of glass — ^to collect the covering in front of the 
frame or pit, just in the place where, if a shower oome, the 
water will run off the glass and into the covering. This is 
not of much importance if that covering is to be turned into 
fermenting material, but is of great moment where there is, as 
in most places, a difficulty in procuring dry material, and not 
without paying well for it. It would be easy to avoid this hy 
placing the covering in little heaps where the rains would not 
wash into it or into the base of the heaps, and thus be raised 
through the whole by capillary attraction. Without much 
trouble such little heaps cannot be defended from the rain that 
falls, but if thrown together like little haycocks, it is only the 
outsides that will become wet ; and very litUe practice will show 
the great difference between dry and wet litter in excluding 
cold, and that which is much the same, in excluding heat. 

Owing, we believe, to the comparative stillness of the tax is 
the severest frosts, and tiie somewhat dry state of the litter* 
we have never known such hard frosts kept out by such a small 
amount of covering. Sometimes in a very sharp morning^ 
when at first sight we thought it would be prudent to shake 
up the surface of the covering, and thus break the lines of 
radiation and conduction, and so force the frost to bemn its 
work afresh on the surface, or even to add a fresh sprinkUng tp 
the surface, we have been saved either labour by examiniog 
and finding that the frost had not been able to penetrate the 
slender covering. Let us, however, add here that a covering 
of litter would be greatly increased in its protecting propertieSr 
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In prcposUon as its snrfaoe was frequently broken and tuned 
aoas to break the lines of the radiation of heat. 

Binee the second fh>Bt we had nnooTered no cold pits and 
frAttee nntU the bright day of the 16th ; and then, as the air 
wm vwy keen, we merely iincovered a part of the glass to give 
file benefit of snnlight, and covered np again early in the 
ftftemoon. ^e were rather afraid that the oold places were a 
li^e too wann ; bat when, in the ease of Oanliflowers nnder 
luttd-lights, we found the plants were lying on the ground, 
]>oth the gronnd and leaves crusted a little, we let well alone, 
and allowed the covering to remain on, knowing they were 
heihee as they were than if alternately thawed and frosted. 
Such plants will sustain no injury when thus slightly frosted 
if liiey be covered up for weeks, only they must not be uncovered 
until properly thawed, nor must they be exposed to a fierce 
mm for a few days afterwards. 

It would not be safe to expose Calceolarias and the generality 
of the hardier bedding plants to so much cold as Cauliflowers, 
Zjettuoes, and Badishes will stand; but if these should be 
covered np days and weeks it is necessary that the atmosphere 
About them should be as much above freezing as to keep them 
■ale, and cold enough to prevent anything like growth. An 
aivcoage of 35° under glass is good under such circumstances. 
In such a temperature they will not grow, and little moist 
Vttpour win be raised to create damps and tiieir evils. In very 
oold dull days even Asparagus in a hotbed-frame was left 
oovered-up, but in fine days it was exposed to the light ; other- 
wise, from the heat below, the heads or shoots would be apt to 
be drawn and too much blanched. 

Dcuble Roofs or Sashes.^^xteftt in the way of experiment 
we have had little practice with these, though recommending 
them to others. It would be very interesting to know how 
such large houses as the fernery of Mr. Bewley, near Dublin, 
behaved during this frost, as well as those belonging to other 
gentlemen who have given the system a fair trial, and that, 
vribare it was desirable to have a tolerably regular temperature 
and a somewhat equable degree of atmospheric vapour with 
the least application of artificial heat. Yfe shall be surprised 
if these conditions were not more easily secured, and at a less 
expense for fuel, in houses with double sashes than in those 
glazed in the Usual way. 

The necessary amount of atmospheric moisture in such 
severe weather is most easily secured in common houses and 
pits by allowing the heat to fall, so that the plants shall be 
sale, giving what little air may be neceasary at the highest 
point of the roof, and chiefly in sunshine, preventing sun heat 
and ftre heat meeting and raising the temperature so much 
as to require much cold air to be admitted, and covering the 
glass of front sashes of houses and pits, however slenderly, 
so as to diminish the escape of heat from the glass, and thus 
obviate to some extent the necessity of large fires. In such 
weaitherin common houses, from which it is next to impossible 
to exclude the external air, more evil is done by admitting that 
air freely at the ventilators than in giving none at all beyond 
a little in the sunniest days, after the sun has affected the 
temperature of the house, and when, in expectation of its 
i^hiMng, the fires have been allowed to go out or become very 
low. ihe man who cannot be brought to study and consider 
whether there is likely to be sunshine early or not is not fit to 
take the management of houses, or of the furnaces that he%t 
them, if the requisite amount of economy in fuel and labour is 
to be secured. Thus, as alluded to above, suppose that the 
mean temperature of a house In average weather is 70^ by day 
and W* by night ; to maintain the house at that temperature 
in such weather as we have lately had would not only, if it were 
large, require a large quantity of fuel, but also a great amount 
of vapour to be thrown into the atmosphere, which vapour of 
itself would require additi(mal heat to raise it, for the higher 
the temperature of the air the greater would be its capaoify for 
xaoiBtUre; and then again the higher the temperature thus 
maintained, the greater would be the necessity for admitting 
•old frosty air in sunshine. 

' <&6t two facts be kept in mind, and then there will be less 
perplexity about firing and ventilating : Fint, there is no heat 
ad'ljbod and so cheap as sun heat ; and secondly, in every way 
i^k mistaken policy to allow in plant-houses a strong heat 
inna a fire and a strong heat from the sun- to meet each other. 
In a common gl&zed house, with some openings between laps, 
Ao.} and in such a cold day as the 15th, but dull and without 
ana, we would have put on a small fire, and would have given 
xia-«hr #teept what foand its way in in spite of us. In a dull 
damg day, with an average temperatiure of 40°, a brisk fire and 



moderate air-giving would do good by setting in motion a 
stagnant atmosphere ; but we see no reason for making stMili|( 
fires in oold sunshiny days that we^ay neutralise the effdMb 
by sending in huge volumes of cold, dry, frosty air, 'b6th .pio* 
cesses being exhaustive of the plant's aner^iee. — ^B. F. 



TRADE CATALOGUES KEOBrVED. 

William Cutbush & Son, Highgate, London, ^.-^-OtxtaUdgmt 

of VefietahU, Flower^ and Farm Seedi. 

Bichard Dean (Assistant Secretary to the late International 
Horticultural Exhibition and Botanical Congress), "Baling, 
London, W. — Catalogue of New and Choice Vegetable ttnd 
Flower Seeds. Though ehiefiy confined to novelties much 6Bila 
has evidently been exercised in their selection, and there are 
in addition useful descriptive and cultural remarks which WHI 
render this Catalogue what it professes to be, ^* A * Weleoiie 
Guest * at the Gardener's Fireside." 

B. S. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, I^)par 
Holloway, London, N. — Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Ortd 
Vegetahle Seeds.—List of Choice Bedding and Border FlmU. 

Hooper & Co., Central Avenue, Covent Garden Market, 
London, W.C.— G«fwrai Spring Catalogue. 



' COVENT GARDEN MAKKET.-Januaby 28. 

Duanm the past wMk ire huve «rperf«need a «reat fallhiff off fa the 
Bvpply of roagk floods, and the oontlntied frost has oompelled tis'V«iy 
materially to modify the importation of French produce ; still the'piioes 
are bat nominally hif^her, and any faerease vonid soon check the 
demand. Very few arriTals of Potatoes have been reported, and the best 
are irortti more money. The trade in Broccoli from the west of En-*'^* 
is almost siupflnded. Dessert Apples and Pears remafa the same. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B.— Many qoeitions mvflt remain unanswered until 'aotl 
week. 

F1.01UBTS' Flowbks, Ac. {O. Mcn)^— There is no such work as ^ftm 
name. If you enclose sixteen postage staitaps with your direction, -alsd 
Older* " Flower Oafdening," '*Or«eiihoases,'* and **FlerfiBta' tDMfets^ 
they will be sent to you p»st free. 

OiADCN PxaK (A. r.).—Write to Mr. Oibsen, jun.j'Whose adtttrtlMBfMit 
Is in our first page. 

Pnnc i3n> Fir {A Beainner).— They are popular names, mad an fails* 
erlminately applied to the section Abietine of the Oonifens. 

WnLOWB AMD OeiEBs (J<l«m).— These are all nmnb^rs 6t mae gMtts, 
and the names are indiserimiaately used in popular eonversatlea. 'Jx 
any distinction is commonly attempted, it is by caUlttg'etery two SaBc 
a wiUow, and erery Salix anaually cu^ down for its rods «ii Oaiar. 

Daprme onoaA Fi.owaft Bm>s Faiaiho (A Young 0ord<ner).-'T<m'MW» 
ixeited your pkmt into growth, and caused it to cast Its buds, uot'hatllfb 
allowed it sufficient Ume to swell them ; although they v«i« » ^.jfy 
antil a few days ago, they have probably been inactire for sbmelMk 
Ton should place m eHier plant in « ligfit, airy situation in a hoOiiaaljBi 
a Bice, growfaig,'rat]Mr moist >temperature df from 46'' to SO^ at ni^t. tt 
MUflvwarindaetlata. A t«mp«fattttedf'fMm 56°ttf€riJTl^llMt1li 
too high. 
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Fuum IxjUBBD BT FuMiOAnKO (7. 8. L.).—The midoblef is to b« 
attributed to your bftTisg uMd live coalB for initlng tbe tobacco. The 
seoiobed leayes win for the most pert fall, end the others will be so nn- 
fi^itly end so Ueble to mildew toet we would haTe them picked ofT. 
Tour plants will recover, thoogh it win be some time before thej do so. 
In fnnixe place a few pieces of charcoal in a fire, and when quite red use 
them instead of live coals for placing at the bottom of the cage, and put 
the tobacco npon the charcoal. 

BuLPHUB AHD Clat YOB Yxxxs (Jo<a)^-l, The composition should con- 
sist of two-thirds snlphnr and one-third elav, by bnlk, with enoogh water 
to give it the consistency of paint, fi, It is very desirable to Umewash 
the wans, addi]]^ to the Ume one-third of its bnlk of solphnr. 8, A mix- 
tore of lime and sulphnr is not so good for painting the vines as salphor 
and day, and we do not recommend it for saoh purposes. 

AspBODBLUS GuLTUBB (Idem).— Yon. do not say which of the species 
vott have, but we presume it is hardy, and, if so. its treatment will be 
that of a perennial thriving in an open but sheltered sunny situation. Use 
a comport of sandy loam, mixed with one-third leaf mould. Give it a 
toHlx«ssing of the same kind of soU every autumn, neatly pointing it in 
around the plant in spring. 

Boob (^anvitt).— "The Garden Manual." You can have it free by 
poet if you enclose twenty postage stamps with your address. It is quite 
suitable to your requirements. 

Hot Ant fbom a Kitchbh Rakob (RiuHeu»).—We are rather surprised 
that the opening of the usual valve did not help you a little, but they are 
generally too hish-placed for the purpose. You have to some extent mis- 
understood what we said as to the position of the second hole wo advised. 
According to vour section you have a hole made for a two-inch pipe at 
the top of the left-hand side of the back of the oven, and what we advised 
you to do was to make a similar hole for a pipe communicating with the 
bottom of the right-hand side of the back of the oven. Hence, too, the 
necessity for the two plugs when cooking in the oven was required. We 
know the difflculty of arranging these matters when the mistress of the 
house has to be consulted, and, of course, the interests of the oven and 
of the greenhouse might thus often oUish : therefore, we also proposed 
closing in a chamber over the oven, and taking the heat from that 
instead, but even then you would mostly lose the place above the oven 
for general purposes. The heat from the oven is not by any means lost 
in ordlnarv cases, as it greatly tends to warm the room. We think as you 
managed the first hole in the back of the oven, you might manage 
another, but at its bottom. If not, however, we would advise a small 
stove, iron or brick, for your glased building. If the place is small you 
will obtain much heat from the chimney. We would do what we could 
to oblige. 

Hbs. Pikcb's Black Muscat (O. P.l.— It does not require so much 
beat as do the common Muscats, but can be grown in an ordinary 
vinery. It is a very robust grower, and abundant bearer, not requiring 
to be grafted. 

ViBBS AKD DwABF KiDHET BBAifs (C. 5., Cfcl«*«««-).--The housc hss 
been kept too close ; more air should be admitted, and more moisture 
kept in it, and not so high a temperature either during doU days or 
during the nights. In the stage of growth which the Vines are now in, 
shoots 6 inches long and drawn, 15^ by day and 60° or 66*^ at night 
should be the extremes. 

Ebbob^— At page 41, column .1, line 18 from bottom, for ** south'* read 
"north." 

Ohzswicx Tbicpebatdbb (Inquirer),— The temperature recorded on tbe 
morning of the 5th inst. as the lowest during the preceding twenty-four 
hours is correctly given by us in our Journals of the 8th and 15th, as ll'> 
below zera You did not notice the minuM sign preceding the figures on 
the 16th. 

Black Cubbant Bud Insbct {W. T.1«— The Black Currant buds in the 
neighbourhood of GUsgow are at this season of the year infested by im- 
mense numbers of an exceedingly minute, undesoribed, four-legged 
species of mite, which causes the buds to swell, and renders them un- 
fruitful. We cannot advise any plui for the prevention of this injury, 
except that of picking off and burning the inferted buds.— W. 

BAXSXHa Hobbbeak (£. H, ^.).— Hornbeam is raised very abundantly 
by seed. Cuttings may possibly be struck, but that mode is less likely 
to aflbrd good healthy plants. In Hertfordshire, where the tree is ex- 
tensively grown as copsewood, it is customary to bend down some of 
the poles as layers when there is a lack of stubs, and by fastening them 
to the eround they strike root, but we think aU the young trees are 
reared from seed. Its reputation as copse-wood is due to its making 
ezceUent firewood, otherwise as a timber tree it is of slower growth than, 
the Beech, and never attains the sise of that tree. It also cuts better as 
a ooppioe tree. 

UsBS OF Fbamb (Nemo).— Yon may use your frame as you propose for 
raising Lettuce pUnts by filling it to within 18 inches of the glass 
with dung, and placing 8 inches of soil over the latter. We would moke 
a bed of hot dung from 18 inches to 8 feet in height, and a foot wider 
than the frame aH round ; put the frame on, fiU It to within 9 inches of 
the olass with hot dung, and on that place 8 inches of loam and leaf 
mould in equal parts, with an inch of fine soU over it. The bed should 
be made evenly and well trodden down, but not the soil. We would then, 
after levelling the surfhee, sow some Lettuce, Cauliflower, and Celery 
seed, appropriating one-third of the frame to each. The light may be put 
ML, and Kept close until the plants appear, when it should be tilted in 
mild weather until the plants show tneir rough or second leaves, for if 
the frame be kept dose the plants will become drawn. When the air is 
£rp«ly keep on the light, and protect at night with a coverhig of mats, 
^e bed may be made in the hirt week in February or first week in 
Maroh. The Lettuce and Cauliflower planU, when sufficiently large to 
IwndieLmay be taken up and pricked ofT in a sunny sheltered utna- 
tlon. This will give those left in the frame more room, and by the time 
the Lettoees and Cauliflowers are cleared out the Celery win need 
pnonng off, which may be done within the fk«me. Yon may use the 
frame m summer for Cucumbers, and in winter for protecting Cauli- 
flower plants. 

Makdio Yinb Bobdbb {F, a,).— It would be weU to make the border as 
much above the around level as yon can for dryness and warmth, and it 
flhoold be 8 feet deep. If the subsoQ is wet. oUyey, and unfavonimble, the 
bottom of the bovder should be eovered with a thin hjm of liaae rubbish, 



slope from the house, and a drain should run lengthwise at two-thirds of 
the width of the border. The Ume rubbish mnst be beaten qolte llim« 
and two mora layers of similar thickness laid on and nanibed bard. 
Upon the concrete bottom place 9 inches of brickbats or stones, the 
roughert at the bottom. A layer of sods, grass side downwards, nunr be 
placed on th«< drainage, and the border may be composed of toif cut front 
a parture, 3 IlcIiss thick, where the soil is a good hasel or ydlov lo«B 
inclined to be sandy rather than clayey. This is to be ohopbed rov^bly 
with a spade, mixed with one-sixth old mortsr rubbish or cfaaik. and od*- 
tenth half-inch bones. The oomport i^ould be carried up to a tmekneiwi oC 
8 feet 6 inches, and may be beaten with a fork as the work pr oceed s, but 
under no circumstances trodden down. The border will settle donm 
gradually. Thompson's "Gardener's Assistant** is a good work lor 
general purposes, and may be had through any bookseller. 
Caxbllzas Pbopaoatibo (A 5tib«0Hb«r}.— Camellias may be proptt' 

gated from cuttings, and, indeed, aro largely propagated in that maniiT, 
nt it is only the Single Bed for stocks. The double kinds grow verr Ib- 
diiferontly from cuttings, hence they aro grafted on stocks of the ma^L^ 
Bed, which is the only eligible mode of propagation to secure a ttme- 
growing plant. 

Watbbibo Pblabookium Cuttxbos (CrUa).— The plants with the lee rse 
flagging and the soil in the pots dry, ought to be watered. Whenever 
the soO becomes dry, and the leaves of the nlants aro affected therebT, 
give as much water as will come through the pots. Water wlli not be 
necessary so long as the leaves do not flag, but in your greenhouse ft 
ought to be given beforo they do so to any groat extent. Water tbe 
plants at once, and again when they requiro it 

Evbbobbbh Hbdob (H. a. Dixon).— You may form a hedge at onee of 
American Arbor Yitie (Thuja oeddentalis), by procuring plants 4 or 6 feet 
high ; they aro kept in stock at that height by the nrincipal nuraerymeu. 
They should be planted 1 foot apart. 'Tnis Arbor vitn will not do for a 
fence to keep out cattle. Privet makes a good hedge whan planted alter- 
nately with Thorn, and it will do for an outer fence: so wiU Thorn sad 
HoUy, which make the best of all hedges. Arbor Tltis and Yew maki 
the best evergroen hedges, but Yew foliage is poisonous to cattle. 
APBidoT ver9u$ Pbach Tbbatmbkt {A, Z.).— Your gardener unntils 

Sour Peach and Nectarine trees, so that he may cut out the wood that 
as borne fruit in the provious year, and any old, worn-out, and u ' 
shoots ; also to give each shoot and branch its proper sharo of the i 
and secure the proper covering of the walL It is evident your gar 
acts on the long-pruning system with the Peach and Nectarine. He does 
not unnafl the Apricot tree, because the tree chiefly produces its fruit on 
spurs, and a branch once made continues to furnish fruit-spurs so long 
as it exists. He will nail in a young shoot when practicable, and occa- 
sionally cut out a spurless branch, training a young one in Its place; 
beyond that he will not interf ero with the unnaiiing of the tree, and cob<- 
sequently no roadjustment of the branches and shoots is needed. 

Fcbcxho Yibbs (A Suffolk 8Hb$eriher).—To have the Grapes ripe by 
ily it wiU be necessary to start the Vines the beginning of February. 



July I . ^ ^ . 

To securo this the border ougbt to be protected, and you will requiro flro 
heat from February to July inclusive : hence we conclude It would hardly 
be a profitable undertaking, considering the smallness of the house. 

Abhuals fob Obmajcbht akd Bouqubts (H. JF*. F.).— We an making 
inquiry, and will answer your questions fully next week. 

SowiKo Latamia AHD Cham.«bops 8bbd (if«l«n).— The seeds may be 

sown singly in three-inch pots, in a compost of sandy peat, loam, and 
leaf mould in equal parts, adding one- sixth of silver ssnd. The pots 
should be well-drained, and the seeds sown so as to be covered twioe tneir 
diameter with soiL The soil should be kept moist, but not saturated. 
The pots may be plunged in a hotbed of 90^ u you have such, and, if not, 
in one of not less than 75"^ ; the atmosphero should have a mean tem- 
pentun of 70°. You wiU have to exeroise patience in waiting for the 
appearance of the plants, for the seeds an slow in vegetating. 

Cakblua abd Azalba Mabaobkbht (A Ifoviee).—ThB Camellias and 
Axaleas will do excellently in your greenhouse from which frort is ex- 
dnded. Give them a light ana airy situation, yet free from currents of 
cold air, and water when the soil shows signs of dryness ; but it must not 
be allowed to become so dry as to cause the foliage of the Azaleas to fisg, 
and that of the Camellias to become limp, nor, on the otber hand, should 
ropeated and r^rolar waterings be given when moirtun is not required. 
Air should be given whenever the external atmosphero Is mild, and pro- 
tection from frost should be afforded. The above has referonoe to the 
winter treatment, which will continue in your case from September to 
May. After the plants have bloomed pot tnem if necessary. The house 
being cleared of bedding plants, the Camellias and Azaleas, if out of 
bloom, should be syringed morning and evening, and the floors, walls, Ac* 
kept moist, so as to encourage growth. Air should be given eariy in the 
morning, but not nearly so mncn as during other perioos, and the house 
should be closed early. The temperatun being 66^ at night, and from 
76° to 80^ by day, your plants will grow froely. They should have plentiful 
supplies of water when making new growths, also whilrt in bloom. When 
the plants have made a good growth and show their terminal buds, or the 
Azaleas their points distinctly, discontinue the morning syrinfring, but 
continue the sprinkling of the floors, Ac., snd the evening syrinmng until 
the buds aro formed, paying particular attention to the ^Tvingoi air early 
in the morning, so as to have the foliage dry by the time the sun shinee 
powerfully upon it. This tnatment is to be continued until the buds are 
set, when moro air murt be given, and the house kept cool and moist, 
though twice as dry as when the plants wen making new growth. They 
need not interf en with the bedding plants, for both only reqnin protec* 
tion from fiost 

Naxbs of Fbuzts (Sub$erih0r, C. (P.)^The Pear, Kaster Beur^; tbs 
Apple, Court of Wick. 

Nambs of Plahts (Edwin Taylor).— 1, Nephrodium patens ; 9, Aspidiom 
ooriaceum ; 8, Adiantum conclnnum ; 4, Nephrodium molle. (G. jB.)^« 
Ageratum glaucnm, otherwise Bupatorinm nitidnm. (JT. T.)<— 4>aetyUf 
glomenta, var. variegate. (C. 8. /.).— 9olanum eiliatnm. (A Yoefi^fier). 
—You should send better specimens, and Ferns in fruit only. 1. Sruithe- 
mum leuconenrum ; 4, Adiantum hispidulnm. The othw specimens tn- 
sufficient. iPttrU).—!, Lastrea Shepherdii ; 9, L. deoompoeita ; 8, Asple- 
ninm sp. iasuAcient; 4, Aspldium ooriaceum! 5, Pteris samileta; 
«, Sagenia sp. ineaftoieni for identiflimtion. (i. B.). 
I IfanulMBgiL 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in fhe Saburba of London for the Week ending January 22nd. 
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88 
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N.E. 
N. 
N. 
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N.E. 

N.E. 
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.00 
30 
.00 
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Clear and frosty ; slight snow ; overcast. 
PartiallY orercast ; frosty ; snow flakes falling; fine at night. 
Hasy with small granular snow ; slight hase ; very fine. 
Hasy and frosty ; hazy ; fine at night. 
Frosty and oreroast : overcast throughout. 
Frosty and stormy ; boisterous ; overcast at night. 
Overcast; frosty ; overcast ; densely overcast, with drops of rain at 

[night 


99.799 


99.674 


8&48 


19.71 


87.67 
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•• 
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POVLTBT, BEE, and H0U8EH0LB CHBOEICLE. 



BREEDING GAME FOWLS. 
The following observationB will apply to almost all the dif- 
ferent sorts of poultry in breeding for stock. 

The great secret in breeding &e best chickens for stock or 
iar exhibition is, where many are kept, to have plenty of good 
eooks and yonng cocks, or " stags," as with few cocks and too 
maaij hens in proportion, the stock will always become weaker 
und weaker eveiy year. Where only a few are kept, one good 
brood cock is only jost sufficient for from two to six hens ; and 
irhere many are kept, there should always be plenty of fine 
jonng cooks or '* stags " kept mnning under the brood cooks, 
and breeding with them, one to every six hens at least, and 
then all eggs are good for hatching, and all chickens strong, 
vigorous, and heaitiky. With the Game more than one brood 
ooek can seldom be kept, and, therefore, young cocks or stags 
supply the place of more. 

Pullets should never be bred from, as they breed small and 
weak chickens, and Iftteir eggs are too small for hatching. 
Pnllets should be kept separate from the breeding stock while 
breeding, entirely for laying eggs for household consumption, 
as being excellent winter layers. Stags or young cooks are 
also worse to breed from than full-grown cocks are ; in fact, no 
fowls should be bred from until they have moulted twice, but 
where many are kept young cocks must be had instead of more 
6ld cocks, which kill one another with their spurs, which stags 
cannot do. 

Good old birds will always breed far better chickens than 
▼«ry young birds will, and if strong and healthy it scarcely 
mattm how old they are ; for the younger hens so weaken 
themselves by frequent laying that their chickens are also 
weaker, and the older birds are less bred in-and-in than younger 
birds are, if the stock has been bred in-and-in ; besides, the old 
birds have been proved as good before, which the young ones 
have not been. 

The breeding stock should be selected with great care from 
the best shaped and strongest full-grown birds (not the largest), 
and irrespective of age, if only Ml grown or two years old. 
The brood cock must be especially good (never a stag), as more 
depends upon him than upon the hens as a rule. 

The birds should be placed together for breeding about 
Gfaristmas, so as to lay in February and not before, for hatch- 
ing chickens in the last ten days of March and in the whole 
of ihe months of April and May, and not later, March cock 
ehiekens and April pullets making the best birds. 

Barly broods should have most cock chickens, and the later 
broods most pullets. 

The eggs for hatching must be chosen with great care from 
the most pointed-shaped, smoothest-shelled, freshest-laid, and 
finest eggs, or e^ rather large or above the middle size, which 
are the best. The first dutches of eggs laid after moulting, 
if laid at the proper season^ are the best for hatching ; the 
leeood dutches are also good, but the third and following 
ehitehes are worse. 

Eleven or twdve eggs should go to each sitting and never 
mote, as a hen cannot brood or bring up more than twdve 
sfakkens properly to afford them proper warmth, the brood hens 
tan grown of ooxunM. 

Tlie sex of eggs, it is said, may be easily ascertained by hold- 
ins the egg, large end uppermost, to a lighted candle, or to 
bright ran&ght through a chink in a darkish place, when if 
the aar-Uadder at the large end of the egg is at the top of the 



large end the chick is a male, and if at the side of the large 
end it is a female. In eggs of the same hen the more pointmt 
are males, and the more equal-ended females ; but different hens 
lay different-shaped eggs, the ovarium being of a different 
shape. 

No Game hens should hatch-out chickens before the 21st of 
March, for fear of cold weather, nor after May, as too late in 
the year. 

Long-shaped eggs are bad, so are too short eggs ; small eggs 
are bad, so are rough-shelled eggs ; equal-ended large eggs are 
also bad, being often double-yolked, and therefore unproductive. 
Eggs laid after a day's interval are the beet for hatching, and 
aU eggs should be marked and dated as soon as laid. The first 
eggs of eadi dutch should be rejected as too small, as also those 
laid after the hen begins to duck or want to sit, as she then 
refuses the cock and is becoming unfruitful. 

The more cock chickens in &e broods the better, as their 
being numerous shows strength and vigour, and the pullets, 
though fewer, are always finer and better when there are plenty 
of cook chickens. At least one-third of each brood should be 
cock chickens, or the stock and the cocks are too weak and 
the eggn ill-chosen for hatching. 

Grossing different colours in breeding is a very bad plan and 
only produces mongrel mixtures as a rule. Each colour should 
be kept separate, if there is room enough. Each colour diould 
be crossed and bred with equally good or superior strains of its 
own oolour, but, of course, as far removed in blood as possible. 
In breeding and crossing, the cock rules the oolour, shape, and 
qualities more than the hens do, and the best chickens of both 
sexes take most after the cock, cock chickens more espedaUy 
so, as a general rule. If crossing colours, therefore, the cock 
should be of ^e colour required. If breeding in-and-in put a . 
first-rate old brood cock to your two-year-old hens, or a first- 
rate two-year-old cook to your best old hens, which will cross 
them a Uttle. If crossing, breed from the best-shaped and 
strongest full-grown birds, quite irrespective of age. Spurred 
hens breed the hardest cocks as a rule. Pinkish-coloured eggs 
are laid by the red-eyed hens and produce the reddest birds, 
white eggs by the black-eyed hens, and the yellowish and 
yellowish-brown eggs by the yellow or daw-eyed hens. These 
last are the worst eggs. For stock choose red-eyed and black- 
eyed Game fowls of the very best shape, feather, and blood. 

A dry soil and situation should be chosen for breeding, not 
cold nor too high, and never in the least damp. Wet and damp . 
injure all fowls more than anything. The run should be 
shdtered from tiiie north, and have sheds for shdter from ndns 
from aU quarters, and a little cover for shelter from the sun. 
A quarter of an acre at least is requisite for a good run, with 
grass, light gravd, coarse sand, and running water. 

Toung chickens should be cooped with the hen for the first 
twenty days, and then be let out to run about with her in fine 
dry weather, avoiding wet days and heavy dew, during which 
they should be kept in or near the sheds, and on dry coarse 
sand or gravel. The April showers are not at all hurtful to 
than, if not too wet or heavy. The perdies should never be 
higher than 7 feet for Game fowls, and young chickens should 
not perch too early for fear of crooked breasts, as they are soft- 
boned. Young chickens should sleep on clean straw in pens, 
or in a large dean hamper, till of age to perch. The greatest 
deanliness must prevail everywhere of course. Unspurred old 
hens are the best mothers. Game hens are excellent mothers. 
One levd range of the perches is the best arrangement. 
Perches should be smooth and round, and of the proper size 
lor the feet. Poultry-houses and runs should never be too 
much crowded. 
Gaase hens average twenty days in hatdiing, and from their 
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hot >lood of Un hMh At the end of nineteen days in wum 
weather. Bed vheat and dzy stale bread onunbB are the best 
food for young chickens ; for fowls, barley in winter, and oats, 
peas, rye, and backwheat at other times. Grass and clean 
Water are great necessaries. Young chickens must have no 
Aiunp food at all. Game are yery hardy, and being hot in 
blood stand dry cold well. Poultry-houses should be of brick 
and tiled, not skied, and not too wann. Slate is bad.— Kbw- 

]£ABXST. 



BRAHMA POOTRAS AT THE BRISTOL SHOW, 
As an old friend, ** Y. B. A. Z.," has virtually questioned the 
decision which gave to me the first prize for Dark Brahma 
ahiokens at Bristol, and, in fact, gone out of his way to depre- 
dlate my birds wholesale, perhaps I may in justice ask room 
fer'a Hne in defence of my pen, the more so, as I am, thou^ 
a Tory old lover of fowls, oomparatively a btBginner in this 
hMed,^and exhibited Brahmas for the first time. 

That our ** Persian friend " is an admirer of vulture hoeks 
koth in theory and practice is well known ; and most Bnhma 
jl^reeders also know that be has earned his hobby so far, as, in 
the opinion of all but those who share his views, nearly to rnin 
bis own yard and some others crossed from it. l^ile this 
fC^X was yet undecided, while there was a chance of his gain- 
ing over the judges to bis opinion, he, perhaps, did right to 
penevere ; but now that the matter appears finally disposed of, 
and it is evident the judges will not have the hock he admires, 
it is^ratber hard that he should subject others who have shown 
more judgment to such one-sided criticism. Certainly any one 
reading his *' Dottings " would suppose the first-prize pen was 
dMrly bare on the shanks ! whereas it is the fact that all 
three birds (which had very good combs indeed), were, and are 
still, well and fully feathered from hocks to toes ! 

'Bare I might stop, the simple fact that two such eminent 
Jiidges as Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Douglas placed my birds before 
a remarkably good and successful pen of Mr. Boyle's, which 
gi^ied a first prize elsewhere a few days after, being, 1 should 
think, quite sufficient answer even to our Persian oracle. To 
say that I consider myself a good judge of Brahmas, and that 
I selected this pen with the greatest care, may also be beside 
the mark, but I will just state in addition to both that several 
of the most eminent Brahma breeders have complimented me 
on this my first snooess, and pronounced the pen by far the beet 
ahown this season in the chicken classes, especially in the dark 
eolcm of the breasts, which surpassed any birds I have ever 



-I will only add that " Y. B. A. Z." himself had made several 
entries, and it was a subject of general inquiry why he did not 
eend his birds. Had he done so we might have seen his 
nMion of a perfect pen. A single cock he did send, but the 
bird had the misfortune to remain unnoticed. 

With regard to the management of the Show generally, I 
would like to draw attention to the system of judging, which 
o^ild not be too " highly commended," and which deserves to 
he universally known and followed. The two Judges were 
shown into the hall, and the feeder placed at their service to 
pilt together for comparison any pens they desired; but no 
oife else, not even the Committee, was allowed. Thus they 
wire enabled to make their awards in peace and quietness, and 
totally ignorant of and uninfiuenced by all local interests. 
Every judge could testify how his arduous, and often thankless, 
labour would be facilitated were this admirable plan generally 
and rigidly adopted.--L. Wbioht, Southwell Street, Kingtdwm, 
Bfittol. 



IBE SECRETARY OF THE POULTRY CLUB. 

^STiUBT to my intention I have a word or two further to 
88^ concerning Mr. Zuxhorst's attack upon me. It is a perfect 
matter of indifiference what notice I had, or what assertions the 
Seeretary may make, regarding my conduct as Honorary Trea- 
amer to the Poultry Club. As I had nothing to clear I wanted 
no opportunity to clear myself. I asked none, and by what 
authority Mr. Zurhorst assumes that I had any tiling to clear I 
am At a loss to know. Had the resolution at Birmingham 
been brought forward by any other than a servant of the Club, 
I might probably have replied to it ; but as it was done with no 
other intention than to annoy and insult me, I declined to 
notiee it. Mr. Zurhorst, when he proposed the resolution, well 
imderstood the whole of the affair in question, which, with 



other matters he has for some -time past been writing «boQ<, 
are, I believe, of as great indifference to the members of UiA 
Club as they are to me. 

To reply further to Mr. Zurhorst*s misstatements would Uke 
up more space than I choose to ask, and more time than I am 
agreeable to give. He, Mr. Zurhorst, has now. got the Club 
into the hands he wished.— Bnwn. TumoN, Ash Orover WhU- 
church, Salop, 

[Wo cannot spare any more space for this eontrotnvy. It 
has been throughout one oflioial of the Club insulting the odMr 
— *' each willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike" — ^withont 
leading to any result either beneficial to the Club or oaefal to 
our readers. — Ens.] 



THE, DISQUALIFIED GOLDEN-SPANGLEB 
HAMBURGH AT WHITEHAVEN. 

I HOPS you will do us the justice to inform your readers aO 
about the disqualified cock at Whitehaven. The cock ahown 
by us never had a hollow in hia comb, he never had a large or 
smidl piece aotaally cut out of his comb designedly or otiar- 
vrise, nor was the place ever sewn up again. Either of the 
Judges cannot but know, that the cook had never a bolkw 
comb, for Mr. E. Hewitt has judged him seven times, and Mr. 
B. Teebay six times. To show your readers that the «ook 
could not have had a hollow in the centre of his comb, er aqgr- 
thing else to hinder him from priaetaking, we will jnst me n ti on 
his eareer since August, 1866. 

The first time he was shown was August 20th, 1866, at Ifiot- 
tram Show, where he took the first prize and premium priae 
for best pen in the Show, and was pronounced splendid by ttie 
Judges, Messrs. Dixon and Hutton. On August 25th at HalilaK 
he was again first, and was pronounced by Mr. Teebay remaik- 
ably fijie and well meriting the position ; August 80th, Peni- 
stone, first prize again ; September Ist, Keighley, first fNoaa; 
September 4th, Bamsley, first prize ; September 18th, Mwle^, 
first prize. Here he was called vezy good, and pressed doaa^ 
for the cup. September 20th, Middleton, here to one of the 
pullets happened a misfortune, and the pen was passed ovar 
by the Judges. September 24th, Baddiife, first prize ; Ooto- 
ber 4th, Famworth, highly commended, the pullet being oat of 
condition ; October 5th, Oswestry, first prize ; October lOiii, 
Long Sutton, second prize. Gold and Silver competing together; 
October 22nd, Wolverhampton, second prize. Some daya altar' 
this he was sent on approval to Great Malvern, and on hia 
return was on the railway from Saturday morning till Mo n da y 
at noon without food or water, and was sent on the following 
morning, November 8th, to Ipswich Show as a single cock, afltt 
took the first prize. On December 12th and 13th at TJlvenion 
Show he took the first prize, beating those that had beakan 
him at Famworth ; Beoonber 18th and 19th, Newport, highly 
commended; January 2nd, Bristol, highly commended; than 
Whitehaven, disqualified. Thus he made a total of eightaen 
journeys by rail, having travelled since he was first sbown 
8050 miles without a day's illness, so we will leave you to judge 
whether he is a mean bird or not. 

As we are charged with having cruelly out a large pieee out 
of his comb, we shall make our defence, not by falsehood, ma 
your correspondent has done, but by truth, and truth alone. 
All poultry exhibitors of any experience must knew a bixd^ 
having travelled upwards of 8000 miles in a lined ham^, 
and being placed in heated exhibition-rooms, would qniaig 
his comb, and give it a tendency to fail over : this was the 
ease, and before sending him to Newport his comb was a littte 
inclined to one side, which we suppose was the cause of his 
non-success at that Show. On arriving home we put a stilah 
or two in his comb to hold it in its place whilst it got firm on 
his head again, and in the hurry he was sent to Bristol Show 
with the stitches in, and was not disqualified ; they were 
allowed to remain in his comb, and he was sent to Whitehaven 
as he was, and disqualified. We must, however, eay he was 
not sent to Whitehaven with the stitches in his comb with aoy 
intent to defraud or obtain a prize without having merited H, 
but' by mere carelessness or neglect ; but we feel hurt when we 
read that the ooek*s comb had either been *' hoUow or too wide, 
the poor bird's comb had actually had a huge pieee out^som- 
pletelyout of the centre of it.*' We wonder what a novice One 
must be to think of the idea of cutting a large piece out of a 
ooek's oomb that had ahready a hollow in the centre I and It 
must have been- madness on our part to spoil a nioe coBih lB[ 
taking a piece out of the centre. The cock is quite good 
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enough withont having a piece taken out of his comb, or any 
such craalty. We vouch that he never had a hoUow C4imb^ or 
had a piece taJsen oat. All that was done was the stitch, as 
already stated ; and we will give the person £5 who can. show 
the hollow place in the centre of the comb, or where it has 
been, from the first time of his being shown to the last. 

We do not find faolt with the Judges for disqualifying our bird, 
for we are aware that they were justified in doing so, but we 
do not like the report, given in your Journal, that we had been 
so cruel. All that we want at the hands of any Judge at any 
flihow that we are exhibiting at is fair play, and justice ; we do 
not want a prize given to our fowls except they are worthy of 
it, and have merited it, and that shall always be the wish of 
-^SAMUBii & BoBEBT AsHTOM, Mottranhj Manchester. 

P.B. — Just as we send this to you we received information 
that^ our disqualified bird has been awarded the second prize 
at Kendal, against the best Golden-spangled Hamburgh breeders 
of the day. This must go to show the correctness of the above 
statements. At the same time we wish to say that all the stitches 
have been ti^en from his comb, and if we mistake not he will 
puzzle many a good bird before January is out, if justice be 
done to him, which is all that is wanted by us. 

[The statement of Messrs. Samuel & Bobert Ashton, in at- 
tempted refutation of your report, is certainly somewhat 
amusing, as perhaps by this act (entirely their own), a more 
oo&firmatoiy document of the cruelty really practised and com* 
pkoned of) on the comb of their Golden-spangled Hamburgh 
cook, could not have been produced, even had these two gentle* 
men purposely predetermined it, with the sole view of in- 
oreasing the exposure of their own misdoings. The Messrs. 
Ashton refer to the mode of imposition practised as ** the stitch ;" 
and again, as one or two stitches, being put into the comb, not 
" with any intent to defraud, or obtain a prize without having 
merited it, but by mere carelessness and neglect ;" and also that 
they shall make their defence *' not by falsehood, as your corre- 
fl|Kmdent has done, but by truth, and truth alone." Well) then, 
let the truth, so far as hitherto reserved, be told. At Whitehaven 
when '* disqualified,'* three stitches were taken out of the 
oocVs comb by Mr. Hewitt, and two by Mr. Teebay. Even 
then others stiU remained, and were permitted to do so, purely 
out ot comjMsaion to the feelings oi the bird itself, as had all 
the stitches been at that time extracted, most probably the 
whole of the previous sufferings of this fowl — prior to the con- 
finced adhesion of the excised part — would have been repro- 
duced, even as at the very beginning. 

^ The Messrs. Ashton, as the owners of the bird, complain 
bitterly of the statement of your reporter, of their " having been 
so cruel," adding, " all they want at the hands of any Judge is 
justice and fair play." Every really conscientious exhibitor 
will undoubtedly feel grateful to the Judges at Whitehaven, 
Messrs. Hewitt and Teebay, for the fearless justice and richly- 
eacned disappointment they meted out, as the proper reward 
of such acts as the Messrs. Ashton thus unblushingly avow 
themselves to have been guilty of — cruelties, alike incapable of 
either justification or palliation, aud that tend more than all 
other duplicities put together, to bring discredit on a pursuit, 
oaiarally an ionocent one, and one at the same time capable of 
producing both amusement and profit to all classes of society. 
— Th» Bjepobies.] 



TAIL OF THE SILVER- SPANGLED 
HAMBURGH COCK. 

I Honcs in your impression of the 8th inst., a letter from 
^* J. W.," in which he complains of the Hamburgh cup at Leeds 
being awarded to my Silver-pencilled chickens, on the ground 
that the cockerel had odd sickle feathers — that is, one sickle 
was darker than the other, and that I felt *' ashamed of the 
award." I cannot tell how he has come to the conclusion that 
1^ was ashamed, as, on the contrary, I feel proud of the achieve- 
ment, and think this cockerel one of the best I ever exhibited. 

l^evious to the Show I had several cockerels brought in to 
choose from, and both myself and man came to the con- 
elusion that he was the best. He caught cold at Leeds, and at 
Mandbester I showed one of his brothers— well, he took the' 
tx9jk prize ; this pen was claimed. I then showed at Bristol 
another of the brothers, he also was first, and at Whitehaven 
tahowed another brother, which likewise took the first prize, so 
tbi|i I think myself justified in considering him a good bird* 
t grant he has odd sickle feathers — that is, one feather silvered I 
more than the other ; but one feather being a good one, and &e ' 



other better, I do not see that this should disquslify him. It 
IS very common for Silver- spangled cooks to have one dear 
feather in the tail and the other splashed, but this does not 
disqualify a bird, although it would go against him, if another 
as good in all points, snd superior in this, were opposing hi]n. 
Now, allowiDg these odd sickles to be a defect (although the 
Judges may never have noticed it), I consider the bird in ques- 
tion to be the best shown at Leeds. This is my opiuion, and 
" J. W.," of course, is at liberty to have his own. Still, if he 
will come over to Goitstook, if not too far, I will try to con- 
vince *» J. W.," as the bird is now nearly well again, that he 
is one of the best birds out.— H. Beldon. 



THE KENDAL EXHIBITION OF POULTRY 
AND PIGEONS. 

So BocoeflBf al a Show as that which opened on the 17th inst., and 
dosed on the 19tk, has never before been held at SendaL It took 
place this year in Daokett Mills, a newly-rarected bnilding exceedingly 
well adapted for the purpose, being a very extensive stmctnre, of 
only a single storey, and well lighted thronghout from the roof ; in 
point of fact, nothing conld be more desiraUe. The proprietor, Mr, 
Medcalf , generously placed it at the disposal of the Kendal Ponltzy 
Show Coxamittee, and not cody made a donation of three gnineas to the 
hmda, but at a considerahLe oatlay made good all the means of aoeess 
to the mill bo perfectly, that even the most f astidions visitor oonld find 
nothing to complain of. The weather, as most of our readers might 
anticipate, was severe in the extreme. Many of the birds were con- 
sequently received in sad condition, bat the f^endal Conuqjlttee used 
eveiy enoeavoor to revive them, and in many cases very saooesafnlly. 
The variety and Hberality of the food provided, merits the highest 
eologinm. In sjMte of every effort, however, it was evident to visitors, 
that many pens of Pigeons and poultry were so far frostbitten during 
their railway transit to the Show, that it will take some considerable 
time before their recovery be completed. 

There was a very grand display of Qame fowls ; in fact, it was the 
opinion of the Jodges, that so many Black Reds, and of sach ex- 
ceUenoe, had never before been shown at any one meeting. The Ham.' 
burffh classes were exceedingly interesting, every variety being repre- 
sented well. Golden-spangled took the Hamburgh cup, Grev as well 
as White Dorhings were well shown ; faulty legs and feet, however, 
seemed to be almost the order of the day, and this failing demived 
manv otherwise excellent pens of every chance of success. Boui the 
Brahmas and Cochins mustered strongly, but many of the specimens 
seemed to be suffering acutely from the severity of the day. The 
Bantams proved a very excellent part of the Exhibition, a great va- 
riety ol breeds being present. Duckwing Game were the winners of 
the Bantam cup. 

Many of the Turkeys and Ducks shown were of unusual metit, attd 
the cup for the best pen of Ducks of any kind, again, as at White- 
haven Show, was awarded to the extraordinary pen of Shell Dcuda, 
claimed on that occasion, so that these excellent birds have, besifles 
first prises, taken two silver cupe in a few days* They were mnch 
admired. Of Pintails, Widgeons, Carolina Ducks, and Mandarins, 
there was a good entry. 

In Pigeons^ few shows equal Kendal, as many first-rate birds aj?e 
kept in the neighbourhood ; and as liberal prizes were offered, the 
competition was severe. It is decidedly best, however, in the case of 
all Pifieons, to put the water outside the pens, instead of within the 
wireSf^as by the latter course the pens become wetted usneoeflsaply* 
and the plumage of the inmates soiled in proportion. 

QkWb (Whites and Piles).— First and Gup, J. Fletcher, Stoneclongh, 
near Manchester. Second, J. Brough, Carlisle. Third, H. Thompson, 
Maiden Hill, Penrith. Commended, W. Wainwright, Stetton-under-Fossef 
near Rugby. 

Gamx (Black-braasted snd other Beds).— First and Third, J. Fletcher. 
Highly Commended, H. Thompson; J. H. Wilson, St. Bees. Chickens,— 
First, W. J. Cope, Bamsley. f econd, J. Barrow, Jun., Kendal. Third, 
E. Ackroyd, Bradford. Highly Commended. W Boulton, Dalton in Fur- 
ness ; J. Hodgson, Wlrittixigton, Burton, Westmoreland. 

Qahb (Any other variety).— First, J. Fletcher. Second, W, J. Cope. 
Third, H. Bnowdon, Great Horton, Bradford. H«j».— First, T. Bmjes, 
Burleydam, Whitchurch, Second, P. Pittis, jun., Newport, I.W. Ttfrd, 
T. Robinson , Ulverston. Highly Commended, T. Wilcock, Morley, Leeds ; 
— Hodgson, Darlington; ETAkroyd, Commended, A. Fenton, Crimble 
HaU, Rochdale. 

HAMBuaoH (Goldett-penoffled).-First and Third, F. Fittis, juo. Se- 
cond, A. K. Wood, Castle Donningten, near Derby. Highly Oommended, 
R. McGregor, Perth ; H. Beldon, Goitstook, Bingley. 

Hakbubgh (SUver-pencilled).— First. A, K. Wood. Second, W. M. 
Mann, KendaL Third, H. Beldon. Highly Commended, J. Robinsen, 
Vale House, near Garstang. 

HAirauBOH (Golden-spangled).— First and Cup. N. MmIow, D«nton, 
Manefaester. Seoond, S. ft B. Ashton, Mottnun, nearMaikohester. Wrd, 
J. Ogden, Hollinwood, near Manchester. Highly Commended, T« Qiir- 
gees: A. K. Wood; J. Buckley, Taunton, near Ashton-nnder-LyM ; C. 
W. Briwley, Mlddleton, Manchester. „ . „ ^ , »^wt- 

Hamboboh (8ilver-spangled).-First, A. K W4»eA. a»oo4# J. JjWn- 
son. Third, H. Beldonrllghly Oomaended, J. Wright* SeigUej; H 
Robinson; A.E«Wood« 
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DoBxnros.— FM, W. Copple, EooImIoii. Pnsion. SMond, J. BoUn- 
■on. Third, W. Hairej, Bheffleld. Highly Oommended, Hon. Mn. 
Howard, Eend«l ; T. BurgesB ; H. Bddon ; w. Ooople. Commended, 
Hon. Mrs. D. Pennant. Chiekent.—Fixti ind Cnn, D. Panoni, Onerden, 
near Preeton. Second, W. W. Bnttledge, KendaL Third. J. BoUnion. 
Commended, T. Kew, Burton, Westmorland ; M. Brooksbank, Manohea ter. 

CooHiv-CHiirA (Cinnamon and BnlT).— Firat, B. White, Bheffl e ld. Se- 
cond, J. Cattell, Birmingham. Third, A. Fenton. Higblr Commended, 
BoT. F. Taylor, Keaatwick, Kirkby-Lonadale ; W. Harvey ; H. Happlebeck, 
Woodileld, Moeeley. Birmingham: H. Tomlinaon, Birmingham. Com- 
mended, J. Poole, Ulveratone ; Col Stuart Wortley. 

Coghix-China (Brown and Partridge-feathered)^— Pint and Cup and 
Thixd, A. Fenton. Second, T. Btretoh, Ormskirk. HifdUy Commended, 
£. Tudman, Ash Orore, Whitchurch ; Hiaa E. A. Aglionby, Hawkahead. 

Cochin-Chiiia (White).— First, B. Smaller, Lancaster. Second, Bct. 
F. Taylor. Third, Ber. W. J. Mellor. Colwick Beotory, near Nottingham 
Highfy Commended, R. Atkinson, Kirkby-Lonsdale ; B. Smalley. Com- 
mended, 6. Calvert, Darlington; W. F. Dickson, Gill Head, White- 
haven ; W. Harvey. 

Spamibh (Black).— First and Cup, T. B. Hartley, Hejwood, near Man- 
chester. Second, J. H. Wilson. Third, H. Beldon. Highlv Commended, 
J. P. Haxxison, Oreenside, Kendal ; J. Thresh, Bradford. Chieken$.'^ 
First, E. Brown, Sheffield. Second, H. Beldon. Third, Hon. Miss D. 
Pennant, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor. Highly Commended, A. Fulton, 
Sedgwick, Milnthorpe; Hon. Miss D. Pennant; W. Harvey. 

BsAHXA PoontAs (Light>.— First, H. M. Maynard, Holme Wood, Byde, 
I.W. Second, T. J. Harrison, Sixigleton Park, Kendal. Third, W. H. 
Heelis, Hawkshead, Windermere. 

Bbarxa Pootras (Dark).— First, B. W. BoylA, Bray, Go. WlcUow, Ireland. 
Second, J. Poole. Third, M. M. Brooksbank. Highly (Commended, Miss 
E. A. Aglionby ; J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Commended, A. Fulton. 

Fbxxch Fowls (Houdan, La Fl^che, or Crdve Cosurs).— First, CoL 
Stuart Wortley, Grove End Boad, London. Second, Bev. G. Hustler, 
Btillingfleet, Yorkshire. Third, W. A. G. James, Kirkby-Lonsdale. 

Ann orsBB Distinct Yauxtt not peeviouslt kkntionbd, xxcxpt 
Bantaks.— First, H. Beldon (Silver-spangled Polands). Second, Miss E. 
A. Whittaker, Belmount, Hawkshead (Cuckoo Dorkings). Third, Col. 
Stuart Wortley (CJuelderlaiM). Highly Commended, T. Wakefield. Gol- 
borne, Newton-le- Willows (Black Pounds) ; J. Bobinson (White Dorkings) ; 
Conunended, E. H. Woodcock, Thomhill, Wlgan (Silver-spangled Ham- 
burghs and Black Polands) : W. Harvey. 

SxLLiNo Class.— First, C. Gamett, Ozhenholme (Bouen Ducks). Se- 
cond, J. Thompson, (Black Spanish). Third, B. Smalley (White Cochins). 
Highly Commended, B. Thompson '(Dnckwing Game) ; E. H. Woodcock 
(Black Polands) ; T. Pomfret, Preston (Dark Brahmas) ; T. B. Beetbam, 
Sprint, near Kendal (Slate-coloured Muscovy) ; H. Thompson (Bed Pile 
Game). Commended, G. H. Boberts, Penwortham, Preston ; J. Baxrow, 
jun. (Brown Bed Game); E. H. Woodcock; J. Bawlinson, Hawkshead 
(Silver Grey Dorkings) ; H. Beldon (Silver-spangled Hambum). 

Gaxx Bantams (Blaok-breaated and other Reds).— First, IB. Jovnson, 
Liscard, Cheshire. Second, F. Pittis,j on. Third, D. Parsons. Highly 
Commended, J. W. Morris, Rochdale ; If aster G. Crosland, Thorns Lane, 
near Wakefield. Commended, G. Smith, Staveley, near Chesterfield ; W. 
Parker, Clay Cross, Derbyshire ; W. H. Batcher, Lea Malt Kilns, Preston. 

Gakk Bantams (Any other variety).— First and Cup, F. Pittis, Jun., 
"" ' ). Second, Master G.Croeland. Third^Miss E. A. Aglionby. 



Highly Commended, Master G. (Crosland; Master w. Sergenoson, Liver- 
pooL 

Bantams (Anv other variety).— First, W. Cope. Second, H M. May- 
nard, Byde, LW. Third, M. Leno, M&rkyate Street, near Dunstable. 
Highly Commended, T. C. Harrison, Hall: J. W. Morris, Boehdale. 
Commended, J. R. Jessop, Hall ; S. R. Ashion : H. Beldon ; F. L. Boy, 
jun., Nenthom, Kelso ; Bev. F. Teale, Gaaeley Vicarage, Newmarket. 

SINGLE COCKS. 

Gams.- First and Cup and Third, C.W.Brierley (Black Bed). Second, 
J. Fletcher. Foorth, J. H. Wilson (Black Bed). Highly Commended, J. 
Fletcher ; C. P. Ackers, Bickershaw, near Wioton (Black Bed) : J. H. Wil- 
son (Blade Bed). Commended, J. Cope : 8. Dupe, Evercreecn, Batii ; J. 
Hodgson (Black Bed); D. Tait, Hawkshead (Black Bed). Cockerel- 
Tint, H. Snowdon. Second, F. Sales, Crowle, near Bawtry. Third, J. 
Wood,Wigan. Fourth, F. A. Astbury, Manchester. Highly Commended, 
J. Pennington, Birkenhead Park; W. J. Cope. 

DoBXiNo.— First, B. D. Holt, Orrest Head, Windermere. Second, O. E. 
Cresswell, Hounslow. Commended, D. Steel, Windennere ; J. Bobinson. 

Gakk Bantam.— First and Cup and Second, C. W. Brierley. Third, B. 
Gherrard, Chowbent, Manchester. Highly 0)mmended, Bev. W. J. Mellor. 
Commended, J. W. Morris, Boehdale ; T. Eastham, Preston. 

BSBT Game Cocknbel and Pullxt (Any variety).— First and Cup and 
Third, M. Graham, Kendal. Second, J . Gelderd, KendaL Highly Com- 
mended^ Woof, Old Hntton. Commended, B. Woof; J. Barrow. 

BxsT Pbn of Hambubohs (Any variety \— First and Cup, T. Suart. 
Seoond, 8. C. Noble, Kendal (Silver-spangled). Third, H. Arnold (Pen- 
cilled). Hi^y Commended, G. Walker (Suver-spangied). Commended, 
H. Arnold (Pencilled) ; S. C. Noble (Silver-spanned). 

BxsT PXN OF Spanish (Black).— First, J. Harrison, Cowan Head, 
KendaL Second, T. Simpson. Third, J. Goth. Woodside, New Hntton. 
Highly Commended, J. P. Harrison. Commended, J. Watson. 

BxsT Dkakn and Duck (Any breed).— First, W. WUlison, Underbarrow. 
Second, W. Taylor, KendaL Third, T. J. Harrison. 

Best Psn of Tubxxts.- First, T. J. Harrison. Seoond, T. Airey, 
Ciooklaiids. Third, Mrs. T. N. Clark. Fell End, WlthersbbcL Highly 
Commended, B. Noble, Kendal ; T. J. Harrison. 

DuoKS (White Aylesbury).- First and Third,' J. ]^ Fowler. Seoond, 
E. Leech. Commended, J. Bobinson. 

I>voss(Bonen).— First, J. Bobinson. Second, W. Copple. Third, J. J. 
Waller, KendaL Highly 0>mmended, J. Bedhead, KendaL Commended, 
C. Gamett ; T. Burgess. 
» Ducks (Any other variety).— First and Cup, C. W. Brierley (Shell Ducks). 
Second, T. C. Harrison (Mandarin). Third, J. Jennison, Belle Yne, Man- 
chester (Carolinas). Highly Commended, A. Suart, SUveley, near 



'j&iio^ff2taS*Sd'^d«»B)- 
k, Kendal ( Wild Ducks) ; H. B s H i M 



Kendal (Penguin Ducks); F. Flttls,J 
((}Tey Calls and Buenos Ayrean) ; J. X 
Commended, C. W. Wilson, High Pari^ 1 
(Grey CaU). 

PIGEONS. ^ « « j^ 

CAnKiKM.-Firgt, H. M. Maynard. Second, W. JMtocm, ^« g ;- *f 
sands. Highly Commended, J. Hawley, Bingley ; H. Tazdley, BUmmg- 
ham. _, — 

TuMBLXBS (Almond).— First, F. Key. Beverlev. Seccn^ ^-JS^' 
Highly Commended, J. Thackray, York ; J. Fielfflng, Jun- Booh^ 

TrauSuTSnTviri*^ Second, J. FWdlnf^ JM. 

Highly Commended, J. Thackray. .^ ^^ ^ 

OwLs.-First and Second, J. Welding, Jun. Yeryfflghly^ 
J. Thackray. Highly Commended, J. Thompson. 

PowTXBs ahdCboppkbs.— First, W. Harvey. Second, 4, 

ly Commended, J. Thackray ; H. Yardlejr. «^w Ai^ 
YlrstB. Thompson. Seoond, J. Cragg, KendaL HI^jOsm- 
Fielding, Jun.; G. Btnrgsss, Leicester. Gonunendad, M. 
Yardley; B.G.Hadwin. . - «-^ , ««^i. 

FAKTAiLe.-¥irst, B. Dodge, Shefflrfd. Second. J. Thaokmy. mf^ 
Commended, H. M. Maynard; H. Yardley; F.Waitt, rn mmen de^ i. 
Thackray; J. B. Wesson; H. Arnold, Alkrteg End, Kendal; H. T»f|7-, 

TuKniis.-FlrBt,B.ftompBon7^eoondrw. Harvey. Commanded, F. 

Tkumpktkbs.- First, B. Dodtfe. Second, J. J. WOson, DacUnglflB. 
Commended, J. Thackray; Rev. W. J. Mellor ; G. Bturmss. 

jAOOMNS^FIrst and Second, B. Thomnson. Birfily CowmMwded , J. 
Thompson ; G. Sturgess. Commended, H. Yardlev ; r. Key ; F. WaM. 

Ant OTHKB YABiKTT^Fiist, F. Waitt. Second, J. Watewrirftt. Y^ 
HiAly Commended, F. Pittis, Jun. Hiahly Commended, J.T^«kiM; 
jTwrThompson, HnU; W. Jackson. BoUon-le-^ands ; H. M. Maynaii. 
Commended, jTrhackray: Bowman ft Fearon,WUtehjKven. 

Skllino Class (Anv variety).-Flrst and Second, W. Harvey(^nieiBtte 
and Priests). Hirfdy Commended, F. Winn, ^SJ^^l "«?">? J- 
Walker, Newark; fi. Thompson; B. G. Hadwin, Collin Oroft, Kflndal; R. 
SmaUey, Lancaster; H. M. Maynard; J. Hawley: H. BeUoa; J. T 
son : H. Yardley ; E. Brown, Sheffield. Commended, W. B. Park, I 
meadow, Melrose; B. SmaUey; W. Jackson; C. W.WQson; J.I 
son; F.Wattt. 

Messrs. Edwud Hewitt, of Spftrkbrook, Birminghnm, SAd Bichtid 
Teebfty, of Fnllwood, near Preston, were the Arbitrators. 



THE PHILOPEEISTERON SOdETTS SHOW. 

The annual Exhibition of Pigeons held in the great ball of the 
Freemason's Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn, on fhs 
15th inst., was, as usual, very interesting, and attracted laive nvmben 
of Pigeon-fuiciers. Carriers were numerously represented bj oo]lea> 
tions of great exoeUence from Messrs. Date, Sonare, Else, and 
Everett ; and the Duns, Blacks, and Whites from Messrs. Croaalaj, 
Hedley, and Carroll were much admired, as were the beantifnl Tiim> 
falers exhibited bv Mr. Esquilant. A collection of Uuzty Powten, 
shown by Mr. Yokkman, constituted of themselves a great ate ca cttoB. 
The Almonds from Mr. Lucy and Mr. Merck, and the Fantails, Jaeo- 
bins, Turbits, Magpies, Helmets, and Nuns from Mr. Wicking were of 
great excellence, and so were ike specimens of Almond Baldheads 
contributed by Mr. Morris. Of Barbs some beautiful Blacks, Beds, 
and Yellows were exhibited by Mr. Hedley ; and Draoons of hi^ 
excellence were contributed by Mr. Jones Percival and Mr. CiDSskiy, 
the latter exhibiting the |>air of Blue Dragons which took iho^ ftzsi 
prize at Birmingham. Fme specimens of the above and other viastiea 
were oontributedby Mr. Thackray, Mr. Betty, and others. 



A DAY IN THE EIFLE DRILL HALL, BRISTOL. 

Whbn I drew up ny blind on Wednesday morning, Janniiy 
2nd, and saw how the earth was ooYered with snow, and tbs 
atmosphere was filled with it, and how the light had to stnigi^ 
tiirongh cloads as fall of snow as a filled sponge with water, I 
said to myself, " I am yeiy sorry for my Bzistol friends, for I 
fear their Show will be mined." All Wednesday the wealher 
was bad, traffie was impeded, and none stirred abroad, rniliw 
they were driven from home and shelter by dire neceesity, eaie 
a few snowball-loving boys, and they, too, were obeying the 
law of necessity, for youth and healUi tingling to the fingen* 
tips prompt murth and mischief. 

Thursday morning, however, broke fine and dear, no nan 
snow had fallen, and a frost on snow makes it dry and enap^ 
altogether a different and less-dreaded material to snow in 3i 
new-fallen, light, wet, and boot-soaking condition. This cheeied 
me, for I saw more hope of people getting out to a poaltrj 
show. Forth I went, exilivened by the air and the bris^t day. 

As I travelled on I could but notice the transforming power 
of snow, how it so masks Nature that one loses oneeelf even 
in tolerably well-knoxm roads. The seasons, indeed, alter a 
scene, but snow makes it altogether a new scene—it thorongMj 
disguises the face of dame Nature ; earth white and all alite, 
trees standing up black and frowning. Bristol, not too deaa* 
but still a most interesting city, reached at hist, and its naiiow 
streets threaded, its docks passed, and draw-bridge 
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College Qreen, to my left, alive with Blidera, and beyond it the 
ettihedzal, now restored, but still how inferior to the ohnrdi of 
8i. Hary Bedcliffe. What a city zioh in arohiteotnre, to possess 
lK>ih a cathedral and, perhaps, the Tery finest parish ohnroh 
in Bngland t I think of Ghatterton, Sonthey, Coleridge, and, 
greater than aO, Bishop Bntler, the author of the wonderful 
" Aiialogy." 

Preerang on I am at the foot of Park Street, a fearful hill 
always, bat now donbly fearful with the frost. I see before 
me carte looked together ; horses, whose careless owners had 
not eaosed their shoes to be routed, putting out all their 
strength to drag forward heavy vehicles, but strength only end- 
ing in slipping and no advance ; foot-passengers here and there 
falling, if la£es, to the infinite damage of their chignons. 
Soon, but not very soon, I am at the top of this hilly, slippery 
ateeet, and alight in front of a new building to my right, and, 
after walking down a corridor, I am in the Ittfle Drill Hall. 

First, I would remark, that the situation of this hall is ad- 
mirably fitted for a Bristol and Clifton show, as it stands mid- 
way between the two places. It is convenient both for Bristol 
citizens and Clifton residents. It is no long walk for the Bristol 
man of business or fowl-loving artisan, and the daintiest Clifton 
boot can reach the hall unsoiled by city mud. So much for its 
aiiiiation; as much may be said for its interior capabilities. 
It is large, nearly square, the roof supported by light iron 
arches, the lighting admirable, and, gas being burnt, Uie tem- 
perature was most agreeable to man and bird. 

The arrangements of the Show were excellent, and must 
have cost the Committee, all amateurs, much thought and 
work. I walked round and round trying to see where I could 
suggest improvements ; but I am unable to suggest one, and as 
to blots there were none to hit. The pens were good and large, 
the space between the rows was ample, more room being given 
than is usual, neither were the pens so high as to preclude a 
view of the hall, or of one's friends in oiher parts of the building. 
Not unfrequently the pens are so high Ihat I feel as if walking 
between two fen banks. Then across the two ends were the 
Bantam pens ; this was a very good arrangement. These little 
fowls look best when separated from the larger birds, and as one 
came down each row, there, full before one, was the whole range 
of the fairies ; this was a vexy pretty feature. Along the side 
wall were benches with backs, and between each two benches 
a large eveigreen plant or tree. Then above floated numerous 
flags and many twinkling points of flame, which raised the 
temperature so pleasantly. In one comer was a refreshment 
stall, where the viands were not dear and were good, and the 
proprietor need not read ** The Boy at Mugby " in " Hugby 
Junction." Standing at the refreshment counter one saw the 
hall to fuU advantage, and though fully remembering other 
•hows and my pleasure at them, yet I must dub this as tibe very 
prettiest and best-arranged winter show at which I ever was 
present. We had light, warmth, good taste, and nearly eight 
hundred pens of poultry. Owing to the pleasant temperature 
the birds did not mope in comers with hanging heads and 
ruffled plumage, but showed to advantage. 

It will be needless for me to repeat the prize list, rather I 
will mention any features of the Show which seem to me to 
demand particular notice. First, a word about the Spanish. 
I was prepared to expect much at Bristol in this class, knowing 
who resided in and near ; but the excellence of the birds sur- 
prised me. The chickens, especially, were deserving of an 
emphatic " Host excellent ;" they belonged to Messrs. Parsley, 
Bond, Lane, and Jones. 

Lady Hohnesdale carried off, to add to her many cups, one, 
I thmk, better than any her ladydiip previously possessed 
—viz., the cup of the Show; but it was not won easily; 
other pens were nearly if not altogether, to some judgments, 
quite equal to hers. Ihe first-prize White Cochins were again 
most admirable; I could scarcely leave the pen. The Par- 
tridge Cochins were again extremely good ; next to the Spanish 
I preferred tids class. The third-prize pen of Light Brahmas 
bore a ticket stating «* These birds have been purchased by Her 
Majes^." The Game were of varied goodness, some even not 
dubbed. But, well ! they paid their entrance money ; but why 
will people send birds to be laugihed at ? I was able to feel Hr. 
Fletcher's first-prize hen as she passed dose to my hand, and 
the hardness of feather was wonoorful. 

It was really quite pleasant to see so many pens of Polish, 
birds always attractive at a show ; may I beg many a breeder 
to have at least one sitting of eggs this spring t 

Among the more recently imported varieties I would decidedly 
state that the Houdaa is much the handsomest breedt and < 



worthy of becoming more generally known; by the way, it 
might be well to print the names of these new kinds in the 
catalogue. 

The Bantams, seen so well at this Show, were also well worth 
seeing. The first-prize Duckwings were admirable ; and Mx. 
Cambridge's Blacks were first, and the cock, perhaps, the very 
best I ever saw. It pleased me to seethe old-fashioned Speckled 
Booted. Horace Walpole frequently mentions, *< I first fed my 
Bantams." He was an early riser, and I apprehend his were 
these Booted Speckled— the best known in the last century. 
Let me press upon readers having but a small yard or garden 
to go in this year for Bantams ; nothing is a prettier pet. 

Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys — Chappy Geese and Turkeys to 
have survived Christmas — abounded. The Brown Call Ducks 
pleased me extremely, perhaps the prettiest of the smaller 
Ducks, though apt, if allowed to fiy, to be shot by mistake for 
wUd Ducks. The little Blacks are very nice for a small piece 
of water, and may be kept like Bantams where larger birds are 
unsuitable. 

I spent the chief part of a too-brief winter's day in the Bifie 
Hall, and though I have no blot to hit nor improvement in 
arrangement to point out, yet I would in conclusion remark, 
that ^e first few days in the New Tear are not good days for 
exhibitions; people's heads are full of visiting, Christinas is 
scarcely gone, indeed, I found tiiat neither lectures nor penny 
readings were well attended so soon in the year ; Paterfamilias 
is also grumpy, owing to those biUs, always larger than he 
expected, and instead of, as at other times, fobbing out five 
shillings with a smile for all his family to go to the poultry 
show, he, with the youngest in his hand, now says, ** No, girls, 
we must economise; think of what those bonnets of yours 
cost me." This 1b all I can suggest, as the Secretary told me 
there were to be Pigeons next year^Pigeons that cost so little 
for carriage, that a great number may always be relied upon as 
sure to be sent. Trusting that the Bristol Show may be an 
annual one, and ever be well attended, I heartily thank the 
Committee for the pleasure they have given me. — Wiltshibx 

BSCTOB. 



AMERICAN BEE-KEEPEES* INSTITUTE. 
A Bbe-kufbbs' Institute has been established on Kelly's 
Island in the state of Ohio, where an association which claims 
to be ** composed of the best apioulturists " proposes for ** a 
small compensation " to educate its patrons in the science 
and art of bee culture. Advantage has also been taken of its 
position to' introduce the Italian bee into Kelly's Island, where 
it is stated to be separated by a distance of twelve miles 
from any native bees. Queens of this variety are advertised 
for sale at eight dollars (about £1 139.) each, with a reduction 
on taking a quantity. 

SHIFTING STOCK HIVES. 

Onb of the most important principles to be attended to in 
practical bee-keeping is. Never to shift stock hives, but to allow 
them to remain, as De Gelieu says, " fixed to the spot as the 
andent oaks." Many people imagine they mav be safely 
moved a few miles in winter, but in my opimon, this is a very 
improper time to change their situation. However gently 
handled, a certain amoimt of disturbance necessarily takes 
place, and then the bees, which were previously inactive, begin 
to consume food, which will inevitably be attended with evil if 
the weather be sudh as to confine them to their habitations for 
any length of time. Of this I have had indubitable evidence 
on sevml occasions. 

Two years ago, on a comparatively mild day in January, I 
had a hive in excellent condition carefully conveyed on a pole 
by two men to the distance of a mile, but the commotion in- 
duoed by the carriage made itself felt during the remainder of 
the season. On accoimt of the inclement weather that followed, 
the bees were unable to leave their hive for several weeks, and 
the frequency with which they approached the entrance without 
daring to venture out, showed the deep distress they were in. 
Numbers fell down on the fioor-board and died ; those that did 

Sout never returned, and in a short period every bee would 
ve perished had not an exceptionally fine day seasonably 
arrived, which permitted an airing to be taken. Other hives 
which had not been interfered with did not appear to suffer in 
the least during the period of confinement refmed to. 

On another occasion, peculiar circumstances led me to rouse 
a hive into oomplete activity about the beginning ol December. 
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It was s remarkably sirong aiook, and appeared capable of 
Bianding the severest weather. If egress had been possible, I 
hare no donbt it would hare done well, bat a period of chilly 
nngenial weather set in, the temperature gradually fell, and 
yery few ot the bees which came oat of the hive word able to 
xetam to it. Aboat the middle of Febroary following the ther- 
mometer indicated 18° of frost, and as the bees by that time 
W0M filled to repletion, they coald no longer take in more food 
80 as to enable them to keep up the reqaisite degree of warmth 
in their hive. The consequence was the death, in one night, 
of nearly five thousand bees still attached to each other in a 
duster. 

Buoh are the evils which I have observed to follow on an un- 
seasonable interference with stocks ; but even when a hive is 
removed in the vrinter season to a strange place, and in the 
genttest possible manner, vast numbers of the population 
perish if a fine day do not immediately follow, so as to tempt 
the inmates to come out in a body ; for if they leave the hive 
sia^y or by twos and threes, they generally do so without 
taking much notice of the aperture to their houses, and as 
they fly about for some time without being able to find it, they 
soon become benumbed, and so fall down and die. Not one in 
a hundred when the temperature is low can make its way back 
to its home after removal to a new locality ; for the place is 
strange, a considerable time has to elapse ere a sufficient survey 
of it can be taken, and there are very few days in the winter 
months when bees can with safety linger much more than a 
minute or two out of doors. It is different when the day sub- 
sequent to removal is genial and fine. They then come out in 
such numbers as to make an inexperienced person believe they 
are going to swarm, and as they crowd around the entrance, 
those on the wing examining the new situation are at once 
directed to the home which they might not otherwise have 
found. 

With these facts many bee-keepers must be well acquainted, 
and it is only for the benefit of novices I state them. I would, 
tiierefore, tender this advice, Never to remove stocks to either 
a short or a long distance during the months of December, 
January, and February, or if you do, let it be early in the 
forenoon, and on a day when, about noon, in their new situa- 
tion the bees may with safety be allowed to go abroad. — B. S. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 



Hiv*8 Asi>oiCBH 9woLLmi iTycko).'-!! the hen yoa mentkm first be ft 
Bptniflh hen, it is the beginning of ftn ineanble malady ,* in all eeees 
such attaokfl are inonrable, bnt very often they do not interfere with the 
nsefnlness of the bird. We oannoi guess at the oanse of iUness in the 
two pallets, bnt eating snow sometimes causes strange maladies. 

PBoxornre IiAtzno (Novtoo.—Yery few fowls lay in this weather. 
Cooked meat chopped fine, bread soaked in ale, and ground oats mixed 
with milk, tallow chandlers' greaves soaked in boiling water, a little hemp- 
eeed, are all stimnlating food, and tend to make fowls lay, bnt they injure 
the birds. 

Gaxx Fowls wmx DtrVBBCMT*^oLOunti> Laos (5co().— If the pen 
inelnded none but the finest and best birds that were ever seen or bred 
It could not compete, as the dliltorence in the colour Of the legs is a 
positive dieqnalifloation. It used to occur at the shows in this eoontry 
lonnerly, bnt of late we have never seen it. 

HxiOHT or iMCLOBUBM {Suffolk 8uh»eriher).—A fence 5 feet high will 
keep almcst any fowls within bounds, unless they are tempted by some- 
thing on the other side which their oonfinement does not afford ; but 
ewn then they will seldom atteonpt it, more especially if the fence is 
made to slope inwajrds. 

HouDANS CoNTivKB (lEtoii).— Houdans do as well in confinement as at 
liberty, and a four>feet fenee win keep them in. 

Pbxasants CoormniD (J4Mi).~€emmon nieasants bear oooftiMHiant 
well, and csn be profitably kept. No lieense ie requised for seUiiig their 
produce. 

DtrBBivo Gaub BiiTTAv OoCKs (Gatltf*).— They, air well aiT Game cocks, 
may be dubbed at from five to seven months old. The best way Is to nse 
a pair of curved soiaeors, and to out from the back of the skull to the 
nostril, keeping so olose as to leave no comb whatever, bat taking care 
not to expose the skull. AfterwardB reniove the gills taxA deaf ears with 
the same instrument. Other M»ds than we haw tnentloiled may of 
coarse be dubbed, bat aot-younger ones, as, if the operatieB ia'perfomed* 
too early, the oombs grow after it, and it again becomes necessary. 

Dktxctiko 7ftBTXi.E EoOB (C. fir.).— We can teU you of no way of 
testing the fertility of eggs till they have been sat upon for a few days. 
Tike an egg that has been sat upon five days, and, choosing the strongest 
light you can, sunlight if poaeible, place yourself in a dark house, and 
open a chink of the door to admit a small strong ray. Then hold 
the egff between the thumb and finger of the left hand, while with 
the x^ht you form a telescope, as It were, and fixing it «lose to the eye 
at one end, if you press the* egg against the other, no light will be ad- 
mitted save tfaioagh the egg, and if It be fertUe yon will after five days' 
incubation distlnctlv see the streak of Mood in the yolk. This Is the Itni 
f onnatlon of the eMefcen. If the egg is 4piite desr then is no life in It ; 
at a later period the eggs show byttetien wh«nth^«>eynt in wttm 
water. 

^iWLB wifff DisoBDxntDTasoiTs (P. (7.%-^oyoiirfewltWhi^'Biakid 
aMeoo«flhU(tHolsegiTesiiM^btefldaa*str«a|^%eer. liMiy trsiMCWi^ 
from cold. 



NuvBsa OF Boos a Hbk Lays (T.).— The number of eogs laid l>y • 
hen is not affected by the cock, but, as a whole, the hens do better, erron If 
there be but one oock to tweaty hens. We do not know the priee of 
feathers. 

GxBSi WITH LoKO-PBOJSCTXHO FaATHUBfl (E, N.)j-^Yonr Oo se e «« 
either Bebastopol or crossed with that breed. The pure bird is very 
beautiful, generally white and covered with long curiing feathers, bat 
they are not very heavy. That is our reason for thinking youra ax« aoi 

MntTURs OP Whtte ahd Buff Coohik-Chikab (D. M., (Jkutfow).— We 
are unable to say what colour the produce of the cross would oe, bvit ft 
has always been said the Black Ooohins were produced in that way. It 
is certain they oouM net be contfaned on aeoount of their eeoantxioiftiee 
in the way of odIout. ... _. 

PtoULTBY for a «mali. Yard (Jf. A. H€aUy),—Any of the dark wle- 
ttes of Oochin-Ohinas or Brahma Footras will euit yon. 

HjMDUiio PODI.TRT AT 8AZ.B8 ( VF. H. K.).— lliere is no role that we 
know either sanctioning or forbidding the proctiee. The safest way wofoU 
be not to have a bird taken out or put into a basket, except by aa 
attendant appointed by the auctioneer. 

DoBUiTM (Nemo) *-If we were about keenteg Daikinga we ahooU par- 
chase pallets and a oock, either at one of the exhibitions or at a aaleet 
Mr. Stevens's, King Street, Covent Garden, taking care not to haT« 
them a brother and sisters. 

Good IirruMTiDir.—If *' Inquirer " will enoloae to us a stamped e n -ve l epe 
with his direction we will send falm the address of a lady who will mast 
his wishes as far as her stock of the various fowls will allow. 

Fbbk Cloths (J. J. fir.).— We have seen ferns printed in blaok on a 
white ground, but never white on a black groond. It must be effeelsd In 
the dying. 

Crkvk Oxubs at Sbousham Show.-^Iu the prize list of the ^heveham 
Poultry Show you gave me credit for taking the second ptixe for Game 
Bantams, which is a mistake, bat I had the second price for Crdve Coean. 
—J. C. Phaxb. 

Flight Fbathxrs of ak Owl Pigeon (J?{im). — The flight featlMBe 
should not be of the same colour as the wing bars, bat of the same 
colour as the body of the Pigeon— thus : in Blue Owls Uoe, in Silver 
Owla silver. 

Food for Gakb Fowls fBeiMl.-^'eeding on Peas is said to be beet 
for hardening the flesh and feather. Barley is best for cold winter 
weather, as being the warmest food. For warm summer weather red 
wheat, oats, rye, buckwheat, or brank, is best ; the Utter is alto good for 
winter feeding. I feed my Game fowls on barley in wiikter, and on 
barley and red wheat in summer. The hardness of feather and fleah, or 
what is termed " good condition," of course, greatly depends upon the 
strain or breed of birds kept. No good feeding can make soft Mrds hard, 
and good ocnditlon -also greatly depends upon a good healthr country 
walk and great cleanliness, as bad walks often spoil good btrda. My 
articles in this Journal begin with the Number of September 18th, 1896; 
pages 821, 416, and 486, f^ve other information such as is required bj 

"UOiCfc."— " NnWKARKRT." 

Poultry Kbrfxro (M. I. E.).—To answer all your queries would flO a 
column of our Journal. If you enclose seven postage stamps with your 
address, and order "The Fonltry Book,** it will be sent to you free by 
post. It contains all the infomation you ask for, and much more that 
will be useful to you. 

Bird Dbaubrs (J. 8. B. D.).— In aiyiwer to your application we give the 
fbllowing: — Mr. Hawkins, Bear Street, Leicester Square; Mr. Jadd, 
95, Newington Butts ; Mr. Fraser, The Green, Knightsbridge ; Mr. Isaaca, 
83, Prince's Street, Letoester Square ; Mr. Jamrach, 180, St. 0«U9S 
Street, E. ; Mr. Bice, 166, St. Ge«rge Street, E. 

Maooots in Combs— Brirdimq in Sufsrs— Storing Cokbs (E. B.).— 
Tou should go over the combs carefully, and pick out and destroy every 
maggot, or the combe may be entirely destroyed before the time comes 
for making use of them. Ton run no risk in tifing to utilise theee eomlia 
after deetroybig the worms, for if they are too far gone to be available the 
bees will soon make an ena of them. Queens are not so prone te breed 
in supers when the communication with the stock hive U at the sides 
only. It is said that queens may be entirely excluded from supers by 
the communication being restricted to narrow slits one-fifth of en Ibmi 
wide. We should be glad if any of our readers who have tried this plaa 
would communicate the results of their experience. We do not imaghM 
that any one sells wire suited for drone traps, but believe yon must Mt tt 
made purposely for you. Empty ooo|bs after having bean careful^ ^* 
speeted, to make sure that they are free from wax rneih. should be 
wrapped in paper and put away in a box or drawer in a perfectly dry place. 

Packino Eggs tob Travelling 'Spangled fiamburi^k).— We canxiot 
reply better than by quoting the following from "The Poultry-Keeper's 
Maaual,*' publiahed at a«r office:— "We know of thirteen eggs whlel^ 
after journeying 800 miles (from Winchester to Kendal), produced nfeae 
chickens. They were in a strong box, 2 inches of bran ai the bottom, 
then an inch layer of oats, on this the eggs were laid on their sldea, 
covered an inch deep with oats, and then 2 Inches •deep of bran. A 
gentleman of much experience wrote as foDows to us on this subject >- 
*^As an experiment to teet my mode of packing eggs, I sent five eggs more 
than 170 miles by railwav; they were absent three days, and twloe 
travelled through London m the railway van. On their return Chey wcire 
plaMd with some other eggs emder a hen, and four out of the five egip 
wei<e duly hatched. These eggs were carefully paoked, and the lid of the 
box screwed down. The only objection to oats, as a packing material, is, 
that sometimes, but very rarely, an egg may be pierced with the slHUfp 
ted of soar oat ; I have only known, however, one or two Snstanois of «iMn 
an accident. The plan I now ad<M»t in paokisg eggs is to wrap eaeb sag 
ki several folds of newspaper, and then place a thick layer of cettea- 
wool and straw cut to the length of the box, both under and over the 
Sggs, fining up every interstice with pledgets of cotton- wool. This plan 
prsvents amy ohaaoe of the eggs befag broken, and preserves ualr 
vitality as well as is done by the eats. There is one thing I invariably diu 
andl think ought to be done by everyone who sells eggs for sittings, and 



that is to write on each egg, legibly With a psneil, the dalemi triikh it 
sbouM invariaUr have their IMS seraweddswD. 



waslidd. Bgo^b , 

have constantly received boxes of valuable eggs, of which net one has 
»d, and, I beliefe, solelv in oonsequenee of the lids' belnfl nailed 
the far of the hammer destroying ihcritality of the «gg. No eggs 
lbepa«kedtesawtaiit,iNVSfaMMagii BMrathiatsndivsQldbe 



da«wn, 



Mat to any dista&oe.* ** 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 



SfOBlh 


Week. 


JAN. 81-FBB, 6, 1867. 


Average Temperature 
near London. 


Rain in 

laat 
Myeara. 


Son 
BSaes. 


Son Moon 
Sets. Rises. 


Moon 
Bets. 


Moon's 
Age, 


Clock 

before 

Sou. 


Year. 


81 


Th 

r 

B 

Snr 
M 
Tu 
W 


Erioa oooeinea. 
Acacia nnoinata. 

PUBinOATZON. Cawdlsicas Dat. 
4 BuKDAT Amn EnPHAvr. 

Aoaoia bmmmondi. 


48.7 
44J 
44.7 
44.7 
46.4 
46.1 


81.8 
81.4 
80J) 
82.8 
88.6 
9Ui 


Mean. 
87.8 
87 J5 
87.8 
87.8 
88.7 
80.4 
8Q.8 


12 
14 
19 
18 
18 
90 


nu h. 
48af7 
41 7 
40 7 
88 7 
87 7 
85 7 
84 7 


m. h. 
44af4 

46 4 
48 4 
60 4 
62 4 
64 4 
66 4 


m. h. 
16af4 
6 6 

61 6 
81 6 

6 7 
88 7 

7 8 


m. h. 
]8afl 

2 
54 2 
68 8 
66 4 

2 6 
10 7 


26 
27 

2 


m. 8. 
18 41 
18 50 
18 68 
14 6 
14 11 
14 16 
14 20 


81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
8fJ 
87 


Prom obsarrationa taken near London daring tbe hurt forty yeara, the average day temperature of the week is 44.7^; and its night 
temperature 81^. The greateat heat waa 67^, on the 1st, 1862 ; and 3rd, 1860 ; and the lowest oold S\<m the 81st, 1867. The greatest fall of 



NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, 

BECENTLT INTBODUCED. 




EAUTTFITL as m^uy of the 
stove pi lints ar8 timt have 
been distriliutcd to the pub- 
lic hy Messrs. Vcitt^i und 
Sons 4tirinff tho last year 
or IV, _, :lcre iB none more 
effective and useful than 
Begonia Peargei. — ^This very beautiful species is bota- 
nically allied to B. cinnabarina, and it was introduced from 
La Paz by Mr. Pearce. It possesses the double quality of 
having both beautiful leaves and large showy flowers ; the 
plant has also a very desirable habit. The foliage is very 
pretty, the upper surface being of a dark velvety green, 
traversed by pale straw-coloured veins, and the under side 
of a dull red colour. The flowers are large, bright yellow, 
and borne on slender stalks in clusters of two or three. 
Sometimes only one flower is borne on a peduncle, when this 
is the case the flower is very much larger ; some which I 
have seen were as large as a five-shilling piece. 

I have no doubt that this beautiful Begonia may be 'had 
in bloom all the year round, if care be taken in propagating 
and resting the plants at tlie proper time ; and, as the 
flower-trusses are produced in la^e numbers and the colour 
of the flowers is rich, it will be found invaluable both for 
summer and winter decoration. The plant tl^es well in 
a mixture of peat, leaf soil, loam, and silver sand, and is 
easily propagated by cuttings or leaves. 

To have it in Idoom throughout the year it will be ne- 
cessary to propagate plants every two months. The young 
plants should he crown in a brisk temperature, and as near 
the glass as possible. As soon as they have become well 
established in their pots, a little weak manure water will 
assist them very much if given once or twice a- week ; a 
well-grown plant in a 48-sized pot will aflbrd a constant 
succession of bloom for three months. After the plants 
have done flowering water should be withheld for a period 
of three or four weeks, when they may be gradually started 
into growth again, so that, after two or three dozen plants 
have been propagated, there may be a constant succession 
of beautiful flowering specimens. 

For drawing-room decoration I know of no more useful 
plant, as the flowers do not fjBide very soon, and if small 
examples are used for this purpose they will be found in- 
ralnable. I have great pleasure in recommending this 
beautiful plant for all purposes. 

Primula cortusoides amcena is another most welcome 
addition to our stock of plants for spring and early summer 
decoration. This plant appears to be nearly if not quite 
hardy, the flowers are produced on slender stems, and 
form larffe umbels seveiul inches in diameter, which are 
borne well above the foliage ; the colour of the flower is a I 
N«.IOIr-Tab. JJL, Hkw ■■■■■. 



rich rosy purple. This is one of the beautiful plants intro- 
duced by Mr. J. G. Veitch from Japan. It is propagated 
by dividing the roots. A good, yellow, sandy loam, with a 
little leaf soil, appears to suit it well. The plants must be 
grown in a cool frame or pit, and be fully exposed for two 
or three months after the flowering season, and the pots 
should be plunged in some material to keep the roots cool 
and moist during the summer. 

I have no doubt this beautiful Primula will soon be 
followed by others equally good in various shades of colour. 
It is to be hoped that the plant will produce seed as freely 
as the original species ; if so, there will be a wide field for 
its improvement, and a few years wiU, doubtless, bring us 
as man^ and varied forms of this valuable species as there 
now exist of the rapidly increasing section of the Chinese 
Primulas. I have not yet seen the seed of this beautiful 
Primula advertised, but it is to be hoped Messrs. Veitch 
will soon be able to distribute it to the public. 

Urceolina aurea is a beautiful, very graceful Amaryl- 
lidaceous plant, requiring the same treatment as Eucharis 
aijiazonica. It has broadly ovate leaves like the above, 
and a tall scape si^porting an umbel of gracefully droop- 
ing bright yellow flowers tipped with green. The plant is 
propagated by ofibets. 

Manettia micans. — ^A valuable stove climber, with rich, 
glossy, dark green foliage, and producing its bright reddish 
orange-coloured flowers very profusely dming the whole- 
winter. The plant is a vigorous grower, and valuable on 
account of its quick growth for covering pillars, &c. 

BiGNONiA AROYREO-vioLAscENs is a pretty variegated 
stove climber, with shaded purple and white leaves. The* 
young foliage is beautifully coloured with various shades of 
lilac and purple ; it is very distinct and striking, and forma 
an admirable contrast with the green and glossy leaves of 
Manettia micans. — J. Wills. 

(To be oontinned.) 



DANGER FROM ACCUIVIULATED HEAT. 

The recent fire in the Crystal Palace, which all must 
regret, reminds me of a subject which has long occupied my 
mind, and that is accumulated heat. Almost every vear 
we hear of some fine building in danger or destroyed by 
fire, and the same reason given — namely, overheated flues. 
Of course, if this is the cause in all cases, the persons 
having the charge of the fires are to blame ; and one may 
imagine with what feelings they will be regarded by those 
who have lost their home, and many of home's treasures. 
I do not believe, however, those who have charge of such 
heating apparatus are in all cases or generally to blame. 

If B, hot flue be surrounded in such a way that the heat 
cannot readily escape, and it be kept constantly hot, this 
heat must accumulate. There is a general idea that if a 
flue does not touch wood or other inflammable substance a 
fire cannot take place: no idea can be more erroneous. 
A hot flue is constantly receiving heat ; if surrcranded by 
non-conducting but inflammable substances the heat must 
accumulate, and may reach the point at which ignition 
takes place. Besides, it is well known that wood constantly 
subjected to heat beoomes more and more inflammable. 

Mo. iW.-Te*. XXXVXL, Oi* ff 
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I have heard that a large warehotiBe in Manchester was very 
nearly being bomt down from a quantity of cotton iMong laid 
against the wall of a room, on the other side of which was a fire 
kept burning night and day. My own house was in danger of 
being burnt, and, in fact, was on fire from this oaii8e~-acca- 
mnli^ heat. 

In consequence of the sickness of one of my children a good 
fire was kept up in a bedroom night and day for some weeks ; 
the fireplace was a rather low one, and the heiurthstone, a large 
and thick stone, was laid upon ttie beams which carried the 
floor ; of coarse the bottom side of these beams was covered 
by the ceiling of the room below. No fire touched the hearth- 
atone, the bottom of the fire was a foot above it, yet, on a 
burning smell being perceived, search was made, and the wood 
was found on fire, and only air was wanted to produce fiame. 

My attention was first directed to this subject more than 
twenty years since in the following manner : — Having a flue 
running through a greenhouse I thought to make a hotbed for 
striking cuttings over it ; so I built a wall in front of it some 
18 inches or 2 feet higher than the fine, and laid some pieces 
of wood across, which were covered with slates, on which was 
placed a bed of leaves. I had as nice a hotbed as could be 
desired, and all went on well till one morning I found the place 
on fire, and all the plants killed. The thick bed of leaves pre- 
▼ented the escape of heat in anything like the proportion in 
which it was given out by the hot flue : hence the accident. 

In wanning an old house by flues it is almost impossible for 
the architect to know the position of every piece of wood; 
and even in a new house hot water would be much safer. 
There is an old saying, that experience is of no value till it is 
paid for, but a fire in one's dwelling-house is too great a price 
to pay for knowledge, so I hope these hints will be nsef oL — 
J. B. PxABSON, ChilwelL 



IVHAT IS A GOOD CROP OF STRAWBERRIES ? 

Mat I suggest an answer to the above question as a very 
important item in the consideration of the particular aspect of 
^Strawberry culture, discussed of late in the pages of the Jour- 
nal? Gould " J. T.," or others, state definitely that in such a 
year, from so many square yards of land, there were gathered so 
many pounds weight of Wonderful, and from some other num- 
hex of square yards in the s&me field, so many pounds of Frog- 
'm<»e Late Pine, the question of the relative cropping of these 
two varieties would be reduced to the best of all tests— 4ui 
arithmetical calculation. Given a certain soil, season, situa- 
tion, and mode of planting we should have determined posi- 
tively^ for us which of these two sorts excelled the other in 
eropping, and to what extent. Presuming the time and course 
of ripening of the two were identical, the comparative value of, 
49erhaps, a better crop in one to a superior flavour in the other, 
"would remain to be estimated, and this done, we should have 
•asoertained a fact to be remembered so long as F^gmore Late 
Tine or Wonderful was worthy of a place in our catalogues. 
Had your correspondent Mr. John May, March 20th, 1866, only 
* told as the distance between the rows, and between the plants in 
the rows, from which he gathered 96 lbs. of fruit, how valuable 
it would have been to have had such a standard to test our 
sesnlts I If Mr. May's 144 plants produee 96 lbs. and mine 
ooAy 45 lbs., I at once xmderstand that my system of Straw- 
Tbeny culture wants reforming ; yet here we are, hundrede of 
Iragarians, congratulating ourselves and neighbours upon mag- 
nificent crops, while one and all of us are positively ignorant 
of what really constitutes a crop worth growing 1 

Fruit-farmers who have kept their books well could furnish 
tis with much in this direction, both of interest and value. 
Tin they do so, let some of us, who have time to spare, devote 
:an hoar or two in the coming season to weighing, as. accurately 
.as the blackbirds will allow us, the crop produced on any con- 
^enieixt plot completely under our own sopervision. As an 
«atimate of what even in ordinary culture may be expected, I 
nay remark that a crop of 10,800 lbs. per acre, or nearly 2i lbs. 
per square yard, is certified to have been produced in the State 
of Maine, U.S. I believe it will be found that our best English 
growers far exceed this ; how far, it is worth a littie trouble to 
a0oertaiiL 

May I suggest, without seeming over-critical, that in the 
4|aestion of produce generally there is a degree of looseness of 
statement which our good friends the agriculturists have long 
exnce ceased to tolerate ? When the cropping-merits of a new 
Potato or other vegetable are boasted of, let its admirer, when 



speaking of its wonderful crop, tell us also something of the 
weight and scales he measured it by. I do not mean that any- 
one wilfully mis-states, but when one of thosa earliest of all 
Peas is fit for the table on some early day in May, it would add 
to our interest to know the length ef the row, the number of 
the pods, and the gross weight of the whole— eay even the 
number of Peas. 

Seriously, let us apply this matter of weight and scalea 
to a question which was lately adverted to in your columns. 
If Mona*s Piide be ten days earlier than the Ashleaf, the 
sooner we all have it in our gardens the better. I saw it 
hinted the other day that the Ashleaf was considerably the 
earlier of the two. Now, who is right r Eveiy one speaks oat 
tolerably strongly, but on what basis? What of the scales and 
weights ? Let us settle this before another season passes over. 
Given, fifty sets of each sort of like average size, planted on the 
same day, let ten plants of each be lifted on the 15th of May, 
their produce weighed, and all tubers above 2 ozs. counted. 
Bepeat this every five days, and by the middle of June each 
grower, for himself at least, may determine whether, in the 
event of the spring of 1867 being an average one, he should or 
should not continue to grow the variety in question ; aad some- 
thing like this was just what the introducer of Monads Pride 
was morally bound to do for his constituents, and to pablish 
the results, before presuming (if he did presume), to olbr it at 
6«. per peck.— B. E. T. 



CONFLICTING HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 

I AM glad to see that Mr. D. Thomson has directed attenHon 
to the unfortunate circumstance that the days seleeted by the 
Boyal Horticultural Society for holding their large show next 
summer are the same that had previously been fixed upon lor 
holding the great National Show at Manchester. 

It has long been known that such a show would be held at 
Manchester in the summer of 1867 ; it has been noticed by 
the press, both editorially and by correspondents, and it is im- 
possible to believe that any of the great Societies could be ig- 
norant of the fact of the show its^, or of the dales on which 
it was to be held. 

As the Boyal Hortiooltural Society, in particular, hafe ibr 
their object the advancement of horticultiire, it is a pity that 
they should so arrange their programme that the prineipal 
show in London should come in direct collision with what is 
likely to be the most extensive one held in the provinces. 
Exhibitors may be anxious to contribute to the Manchester 
National Show, and at the same time be desirous to let their 
plants, &c., be seen at South Kensington as usual. This mi^it 
have been done if the Hoyal Horticultural Society had fixed 
upon a different date from that already occupied. 

Many visitors wUl be desirous of witnessing the National 
Show as a first attempt at a long-eontinued exhibition in the 
provinces, and at the same time they will not like to miss the 
metropolitan show. Now, they must ultimately sacrifice the 
one or the other. This unpleasant drounstanoe axisee from 
want of circumspection in those who arrange for the shows of 
the Boyal Horticultural Society .>-T. Jonbs, Rusholme, 

[It is very unfortunate that the two great exhibitions of 
the Boyal Horticultural and the Manchester Society shoold be 
held so near together, as the circumstance will, no doabt, 
cause great inconvenience to many, and disappointment to 
others who would be desirous of exhibiting at both places ; 
but we are sure that it was not with any idea of int^ering 
with the interests of any other society that the Koyal Horti- 
cultural selected the period they have done for holding their 
show. For some years past the Council have chosen the week 
between the Derby and Ascot races as that in which to hold 
their great exhibition of the season; and as the Derby day tills 
year ^s on the 6th of June, had the Council adhered to their 
usual date the exhibition would have opened on the Iftth, at the 
very time when the Mancheeter Show is open. We do not 
know what may have induced the change, but we should ima- 
gine that the Manchester Society having adopted the week of 
the Boyal Horticultural may have induced the Council to hold 
their Show a week earlier to secure the time when London is 
fall, instead of waiting till after the close of the Manchester 
Exhibition, when numerous visitors, whose attendance th^ 
might reasonably have expected to secure, will have left. It 
appears that the want of circnmspection rests more with the 
Manchester Committee, who should first have ascertained 
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nbsthflr ih^ mace not taking poBseflsion of ft date which was 
loBOwn to be that on which the Royal Horticnltanl Society 
vaoally held their great aammer exhibition.] 



NOTES OF AND ABOUT ROSES. 
(Continued from pt^f€ 47.) 

5. Exhibition. — ^Pablio exhibitions of any flower afford a 
powerfal Btixnnlas to an improved onltnre of it; they also tend 
to spread abroad a more general knowledge of it, to raise it in 
the estimation of those who do not make it an especial object 
of enltiyation, and, by bringing together specimens grown in 
different localities and on different soils, offer a ready means 
of comparison under different oiroomstances to those who do. 
lliis is pre-eminently the ease with the Bose. There has never 
been a pnbUc exhibition of any particular flower that has at- 
tracted more spectators, excited more interest, or engaged so 
many persons in making it. It is, therefore, fk matter of some 
importance that Bose shows should be so managed that the 
oonfidence of exhibitors should be secured, the excellence of 
their productions fairly and impartially recognised, and that 
the crowds of admiring visitors who throng them should be 
able to inspect the stands with as little inconvenience as pos- 
sible, and without disappointment. These conditions secured 
in the main, Bose shows will continue to flounsh for years to 
come. 

It would be saying too much to affirm that these conditions 
are fulfilled, it would be equally wrong to assert that they are 
not. There is, therefore, a media via, which, though as stated 
of old, the safest, is wide enough,nevertheless, to admit of dis- 
cussion, with a view of testing the soundness of what is be- 
lieved to be good, and remedying what is thought to be de- 
fective. Quot homine$ tot $ententUg. Inviting the opinions of 
other correspondents interested in this subject, let us endeavour 
to discuss it calmly, without prejudice, and in a friendly man- 
ner. We may then hope to effect improvements where needed. 

Bose shows have been found to be paying-exhibitions ; the 
very important consideration of ways and means is hence set 
at rest. The next prominent points are the schedules, rules to 
be observed by exhibitors, and the judging of the specimens 
exhibited, to which may be added, as materially influencing 
success, the most appropriate time for holding the exhibition. 

An equitable adjustment of the classes to the capaei^ of the 
various growers ou^t to be a primary consideration in com- 
piling the schedules. I have before me most of the schedules of 
the Boyal Horticultural Bociety, and of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, for the years from 1861 to 1866 ; also, the list of awards, 
with two exceptions, of the latter, for the same period. For 
the earliest of these years the two schedules were nearlv alike, 
differing only in the number of trusses required in the highest 
elass for amateurs, being twelve more in the schedule of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society than in that of the Crystal Palace 
Company, and this difference has been maintained ever since. 
There were also three classes in the former not inserted in the 
latter — ^namely, twelve trusses of Senateur Yaisse (open), twelve 
of any other kind (open), and eighteen of Tea-scentea. After 
that year the divergence increases annually. Last year there 
were only six classes identical. While, however, the Crystal 
Palace schedules show no alteration, except in the number of 
Boees in pots during the six years, those of the Boyal Hor- 
tieoltural Society became more elaborate and suitable to the 
progress of Bose culture every succeeding year, the schedule 
of last year being the best that has yet been framed l^ them. 
This speaks well for the Society, and shows that the Council, 
or those who compile the schedule, are fully cognisant of the 
increasing interest taken in Bose culture, and desire to give 
the fun weight of the powerful influence of the Society in pro- 
moting it. 

There is not, that I know of, nor should there be, any anta- 
gonism between the two shows. The same, or nearly the same 
exhibitors contribute to form both. There is, however, a dif- 
ference in the number of visitors attending the two shows. 
Last year this difference was very marked ; while the Show 
at Kensington was superior in many respects to that at Syden- 
ham, the number of visitors who attended the latter was 
^eatly in excess of the number at the Kensington Show. This 
eiroumstance should have some weight with the authorities at 
the Orystal Palace to induce them to revise their schedule for 
another season, if they wish to obtain a displav satisfactory to 
the visitors, and at the same time deserving the oonfidence of 
exbibiton. 



It win not be deemed out of place here to remark, that all 
who have seen and know the beautiful structure at Sydenham, 
must have learned with the deepest regret the sad calamity that 
has recently happened, by which a portion of the Palace baa 
been, let us hope only temporarily, destroyed by fire. What- 
ever may be the arrangements for the forthcoming season 
affecting horticultural shows, the Company may rely on the 
sympathy and support of tiie horticiUtural body who have 
hitherto contributed to these Exhibitions, and as regards the 
Bose Show, the most popular of them, a considerable accession 
of strength would, imdoubtedly, be obtained by simply adapt- 
ing the arrangements to the requirements of tbe times. 

The classes in the schedule may be reviewed under three 
sections — those assigned to growers for sale, to amateurs, and 
the open or miscellaneous classes. 

As I hold it to be a primary consideration in the framing of 
the schedule, that the classes be arranged to meet the capa- 
cities of different exhibitors, I am impressed with the belief 
that the compilers of the schedules for the Bose shows acted 
upon this principle, by allotting the different numbers from 
ninety-six to twelve trusses to different classes, for the purpose 
of inviting the competition of growers according to their stock ; 
of those growers for sale with whom Boses form one of the 
most important subjects of their business, as well as of those 
with whom they are only a portion of the general stock ; for 
those amateurs who have time and space for the cultivation of 
several thousand plants, and can cut their forty- eight on any 
given day in the season, as well as for those who with less of 
either, yet feel the same pride in filling a box ol twelve, on 
what to them is the eventf ol day of exhibition. If this was, as 
it ought to have been, the original object, it has been very de- 
cisively nullified. In the list of awards at the Crystal Palace 
Show, in 1861, will be found the names of sixteen different 
nurserymen among the successful competitors in the various 
classes, and eighteen amateurs. On turning to the last year's 
list we shall find but seven different nurserymen taking twenty- 
eight prizes ; of these, five names well known in connection 
with Boses secured twenty-five prizes among them, the re- 
maining three were taken by the other two ; one a third, value 
20«., and a fourth, value 15«., and the other a fifth, value lOf, 
In the same award we also find twenty-five prizes taken by 
eleven or twelve amateurs. The time chosen for the Show last 
year was rather too early, and probably influenced this resnltr 
but only slightly. 

At the Show at Kensington, in the following week, when the 
time was more appropriate, the whole of the nurserymen's 
prizes, including most of those marked '* Open," were taken by 
names now so familiarly associated with the Bose, but by no 
more of them than can be counted on the fingers and thumb of 
one hand. The reason of this has long been obvious. Those 
gentlemen who are usually known as the great IXo&e growers, 
by their sedulous attention to culture, their long experience^ 
their enormous stock, and, generally, the favourable soil of 
their nurseries, have distanced all other competitors, and 
no restriction being placed on the number of classes in which 
one exhibitor may enter, the classes assigned to growers for 
sale have simply become a monopoly in their hands to be con- 
tended for among themselves. We all remember the mar- 
vellous flowers exhibited by these gentlemen, and the praises 
lavished upon them by the admiring spectators, and deservedly 
too. 

Considering how much the great growers, or more correctly 
speaking such of them as exhibit, have done for those shows 
(for of late more than one respectable name has been missed),, 
would it be just to introduce any restriction in the nursery- 
men's classes now, after being left so many years without any f 
Is it equally fair to shut out many respectable men who wonldf 
be willing to enter into competition with their compeers? 
Herein is a knotty question. A similar inquiry may be made 
respecting the amateur classes. Of the four classes assigned te 
amateurs at Kensington, exclusive of one or two others in the 
miscellaneous section, entries were restricted to two. At the 
Crystal Pahce there has been no such restriction, yet at Ken- 
sington it appears to have acted beneficially. Would a simikr 
result attend a like restriction in the nurserymen's classes ? I 
think it would, with some reservation, which is this — so much 
is due to those gentlemen intq whose hands the whole of the 
nurserymen's prizes have by the force of circumstances fallen, 
that to introduce any restriction without some corresponding 
compensation, would not be dealing fairly wiUi them, in con- 
sideration of what they have done in past years to render the 
shows successful and attractive. 
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Sapposicg the sam total to be applied for prizes to remain 
the same in the ease of the Crystal Palace eohednle, there is 
room afforded for such compensation. In open competition 
any place obtained is honourable to the competitor, especially 
if within the first four places ; but no one, Uiat I am aware of, 
«et8 a particular value on a fifth prize. At Kensington none 
of the prizes extend beyond a fourth. At the Cijstal Palace 
seven classes are stretched out to a fifth. Let the fifth prizes 
be abolished. Again, Class 5 has hitherto been twelve varieties, 
one truss of each, for nurserymen only; and Class 14, for 
Boses in pots, confined to new Hoses first sent out in the pre- 
vious year. Neither of these classes is necessary, the first re- 
quiring too small a number from growers for sale, and the 
second being sufficiently provided for in the classes for new 
Boses and Boses in pots. If the sum applied to these classes, 
and to fifth prizes, were added to the prizes in Class 1 and 2, 
the highest for nurserymen only, the amount would not only 
oover what is assigned to Classes 8 and 4, but leave a margin 
to be applied to some other useful classes, or for the intro- 
duction of some new feature in the 8how. as a class for Tea 
Boses, some single variety, Yellow Boses, &c. 

By this arrangement, if the entries by one exhibitor be re- 
stricted to two classes, as they are for amateurs at Kensington, 
the great growers will lose nothing, so far as the Talue of the 
prizes is concerned. Or, if this restriction be objectionable, let 
Class 3 be for twenty -fopr varieties, three trusses of each, B^- 
moutant Hybrids only, as at Kensington, allowing competitors 
to enter for any three classes, thus leaving Class 4 to be com- 
peted for by small growers, if they decline to enter for the 
higher classes. It would do no harm to try the experiment of 
this slight restriction both at Kensington and Uie Crystal 
f^alace. 

A great improvement in the Show at Kensington was effected 
hy the introduction of classes for Yellow, Tea, Noisette, and 
Moss Boses. Of six classes assigned to these, one at least ap- 
pears superfluous. Last year. Class 14 was for twelve Tea and 
Noisette Boses, distinct kinds, for amateurs only; Class 15 
was similar, but for nurserymen only; and Class 16 was 
similar, but open. The last might be dispensed with, the com- 
petition in all of them being as yet but very limited. Classes 
like ihe^e should be introduced into the schedule of the Crystal 
Palace Show. 

As regards the number of flowers required in the several 
classes, the most objectionable is the ninety-six in the first 
class for nurserymen at the Crystal Palace. At Kensington, 
the greatest number required is seventy-two. I say objection- 
able, for although there are several hundreds of varieties in 
cultivation, yet if improvement is aimed at, and the selection 
kept within reasonable bounds by the rejection of inferior 
kinds, a lower number than ninety-six will effect the object, by 
bringing the very choicest together in the best condition. 
Ninety -six varieties are not wanted, nor do ninety-six varieties 
of equal merit exist, scarcely half ninety-six. It must not be 
inferred that all Boses specially pointed out as the best, should 
be after one uniform model ; on the contrary, we desire va- 
riety in form as well as in colour ; hence we have the cupped, 
glofbular, imbricated, ^c, and this difference of form adds in 
no small degree to the pleasure and interest of cultivation. 
A globular Charles Lefebvre, or Cbabrillant, and a Lord Clyde 
with the form of William Griffiths, would be very beautiful ; 
but nobody would dream of excluding them because they are not 
so. Seventy-two varieties would include every perfect form 
and colour yet known. — Adolphus H. Kent. 
(To bo oontinaed.) 



PINCHING FRUIT TREE SHOOTS. 

On looking over your Journal of December 18th, I see that 
** Theta *' would like a little information respecting pinching 
and stopping fruit tree shoots. Perhaps my remarks may be of 
service to him. 

My plan is to disbud a Peach tree as soon as the bud is 
well in leaf, leaving the buds after disbudding 5 or 6 inches 
apart, and each bud alternately above and beneath the twig or 
«piir. 

I never stop the shoots until they have five or six joints. 

There is no fixed date to pinch *or disbud a Peach tree. I 
have disbudded as early as February and as late as June. Mj 
trees here are so covered with the aphis as soon as thej come 
into bloom that they lose all their first leaves in April, conse- 
quently they are a long time in making a second growth. 



Hence it is very late before they reqaiz« disbadding, and I 
never stop the shoots until August, when I nail in and stap 
rather closely to expose the fruit to the sun. We have but little 
sun here after July, and I am glad to say I, like " A Constaxt 
BxAnsR,*' was amply rewarded for my trouble with a fine .crop 
of fruit, well coloured, but not quite up to the mark as to 
flavour. 

I ojDght to have said my disbudding in February was in a 
Peaeh-house, and the fruit was ripe in May ; but here my trees 
are all out of doors, facing south-east, and were not protected 
from frost in the least. Some trees that I have on a sooth- 
eastby-east wall were well protected with matting, and there 
was but a dozen Peaches on a wall 60 feet long by 14 high. 
So much for covering fruit trees.— T. Ei-oome, BJtug Gardem, 
Corucen^ North TTaleg, 



EARLY ROMAN HYACINTH. 

Tbis pure white and delightfully fragrant Hyacinth flowers 
in November at a time when scented flowers are very scarce. 
Each bulb produces three or four spikes of flowers, resembling 
a very large Lily of the Yalley, and when half a dozen bulbs 
are planted in a six- inch pot their bloom forms a perfect bou- 
quet. I, for one, can vouch for the justice of the reeom- 
mendation made by Mr. Ker, of Basnett Street, Liverpool, 
having grown a quantity this season. The plant has been in 
bloom with us about two months, and has been very much 
admired. 

From the low price of the bulbs I have not the least doubt 
that when better known ite Early Boman Hyacinth will be 
much more extensively grown. Planted in large shallow pans, 
similar to those used for propagating bedding plants or growing 
Achimenes, the bulbs placed about 4 inches apart, when in 
bloom they are very beautiful. Visitors for the last three 
years in November at the shows at St. George's Hall, Liver- 
pool, will remember how beautiful they were.— William Hill, 
Keele Hall, Staffordshire, 



CASIMIROA EDULIS. 

TfiXBE is perhaps nothing so easy as to enunciate fine moral 
sentiments, except it be not acting up to them. So at least I 
thought when reading the article on Psidiums by **IUi>pii, 
Peterborougli^'* at page 44, where he says, "This assertion 
shows how careful people should be before they make a positive 
statement ;" and yet at the end of his short paper, in referring 
to Casimiroa edulis he writes thus, ** I see the above-named 
plant advertised by a London nurseryman, giving a flaming 
account of its capabilities of adapting itself to various situa- 
tions. It may exist in the west of England in a sheltered 
situation, but it requires a stove to grow it in perfection, when 
it becomes a large bush, having numerous Apple-shaped fruit." 
Now, having a pretty general acquaintance with London nur- 
serymen and their catalogues, I could recollect (and subsequent 
search has confirmed this), that Casimiroa edulii is only ad- 
vertised by Mr. Wm. Bull, of Chelsea; and yet after all 
'* Baddii's " moral indignation at positive statements, it is 
certainly amusing to find that this London nurseryman gives 
no fiaming account, but merely quotes the words of that eminent 
botanist £r. Seemann. 

Mr. Bull says, " This new fruit has been sent me by that 
zealous botanist and enterprising traveller, Dr. Seemann. In 
writing from Nicaragua he says : — ' With other seeds I have 
the pleasure to send Casimiroa edulis, a large fruit like an 
Apple, which was brought to this country from Mexico by the 
soldiers and colonists of Montezuma, and of which you will see 
a figure in " Botany of the ' Herald.' " I fancy it may prove 
hardy in the southern parts of England, and might be intro- 
duced into Australia with the greatest advantage, as it is ever- 
green, and capable of standing any amount of drought and 
some degree of cold.' 

** This fruit is described in ' Botany of the Yoyageof H.M.S. 
** Herald," Flora of North-Westem Mexico,' and thus spoken 
of : — ' This tree has a remarkable tendency to accommodate 
itself to different climates. It grows from the lowest coast 
region to an elevation of 7,000 feet, producing everywhere an 
abundant harvest.' " 

Now surely there is no flaming account by a London nursery- 
man here, but simply statements from two sources of un* 
doubted integrity and sdentiflc authority ; and so far from any 
assertion as to its hardiness, Br. Seemann only says, " I fanqr 
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it may prove hardy in the southern [not western] pftrte of 
England/' and adds that it is capable of bearing wnie degree of 
eold. 

** Oh, wtd some pow*r the giftle gie us. 
To Me onnels m others see as.** 

** BABDn,*' however, seems to have but little opinion of nnr- 
eerymen in general, as he says again in referenoe to PBidioms, 
** No dependanoe is to be placed on porchasing ^em true.*' 
Surely this is ' rather hard ; and I hope " Baddii " will not 
only adhere to his own excellent sentiments, but also be less 
disposed to join in the foolish cry that is too often raised 
against nursemnen for their glowing descriptions. — B., DedL 

T.S. — May I add here in reference to Mr. Scott's remarks 
with respect to Potatoes,^ that I thought I had mentioned the 
character of my soil, which, as he conjectures, is rich ? 



HARDY FLOWERS IN JANUARY. 

^niNo your request for a list of flowers in each month, I 
ventured to begin on the 1st of this month, and then had 
gathered for me good specimens of the foUomng : — ^Violets, 
abundant ; Hepatioa ; Anemone (liJac) ; Aeonite ; coloured 
Primroses. 

After being five weeks a prisoner in the house, I this day, 
Jaouaiy 24th, have been all round my garden and am deh'ghted 
to find but httle damage seems done, as all shmbe look well. 
Honeysuckles, Tartarian Honeysuckles, leaves opening ; Bibes 
buds swollen ; Mezereon buds quite pink ; and if this genial 
weather continue the garden will soon be gay. — ^lias. F. Mumr, 
R9ugham, Bury St. Edmunds, Stiffolk. 



PEARS AND PERPLEXITY. 

A ruisNDLT collision between Messrs. ** T. B.,*' G. Abbey, 
and others, is like that between flint and steel, and the lookers- 
on are benefited by the spirks, which afford amateur fruit- 
growers like myself some httle light to guide us through the 
ioo-of ten conflicting theories, assertions, and practices of various 
authors. We rise from the study of Bu Brenil's excellent 
work convinced that a single vertical cordon is so simple, so 
effective, and beautifol, that we wonder we never thought of it 
before. We at once tiy the method, and painfully reslise the 
difference between an English and French climate. Mr. Fish, 
enthusiastic on the subject, seems to anticipate the time when 
«very eottage garden will boast its comely generous cordons ; 
but Mr. Bt€haut, the most experienced, perhaps, and successful 
in -this his peculiar system, c^ves a stem caution — It must be 
done in one way only ; the shoots must be pinched at the right 
mcMoent ; walls so high must have so many leaders, the grosser- 
growing varieties more, the weaker fewer ; — leading to the in- 
evitable conclusion that, however beautiful and productive the 
system may be, there is no inconsiderable amount of care and 
OMervation to be exercised ; and we rise from the contem- 
plation of many publications with the feeling that in the mul- 
titude of books there is perplexity. 

This perplexity has been increased just recently. In the 
spring of last year a long and able controversy seemed to decide 
that Pears on the Quince should not be allowed to emit roots 
from above the graft. Again we are in doubt. We are told to 
plant up to the graft, but not to cover it, and our trees came 
from a first-class nurseryman grafted 6 and 8 inches above the 
roots. What is to be done ? for we must not on any account 
bnxy the i^oote so deep. Thus ordered to perform an impossible 
OMKation, we oondude such trees are improperly worked. In 
the ease of some Jargonelle Pears I kept the roots near the 
sorfaee; in two years the scion was twioe the size of the stock, 
and the tree unhealthy ; now the roots are buried, so in any 
ease I am wrong, but see no help for it. Will '* T. B.,** or 
ICr. G. Abbey, or some other authority, increase our obli- 
gations by stating the limit of distance between oraft and roots, 
whether such trees as I have described should be rejected, or 
whether the roots should be buried, or the stock hidebound as 
the alternative ? 

Another guentio vexata — ^whether Pears on their own roote* 
and Apples on the Crab, are not better than on the Quince and 
Pazadise, appears detenninable by the size they are intended 
to attaiti and the soil they are to grow in, the latter being a 
fruitful soorpe of diifering opinions. For instance, in the 
ifarden of a friend there is a long row of bush Pear trees 
upwards of twenty vears old ; all those on the Quinoeare healthy 
•nd produotive, all on the Pear eanktred and decaying. Hit 



gardener advised me to plant nothing but trees on the Quinee ; 
within a month I was advised by another, who cultivated an 
opposite description of soil, to plant nothing but trees on the 
Pear. 

Whilst thanking Messrs. **T. B." and G. Abbey for their 
reoent articles, let me express a hope, that the discussion may 
be continued, so that we may have tfae promised experioice ef 
Mr. Abbey on the different results of budding and grafting, and 
other hints which are of much interest and benefit to such 
ardent novicee as — C. C. E. 



GREEN TURF. 



I THINK *' FoBWABDs ** hss drawu largely on his imagination 
as to the cause of the injuiy his trees received in the turf soil. 
The lar^iB of the c(>«'i< chafer will eat the roots of trees, as the 
Surrey nurserymer i now to their cost ; but who ever heard of 
them in nuuiboib euilioient to account for the havoc described, 
except in very light sandy or peaty soils ? I, certainly, never 
met with them in large numbers in such soil as a Vine-grower 
would be likely to select. Then, again, would such larvas if 
present be likely to be overlooked, great conspicuous feUows as 
thick as a man's finger ? and if overlooked, how many would 
escape the paring and chopping of the turf, &c. ? Those who 
know anything of these marauders know how easily they are 
injured. 

With regard to the larvie of Tipulss, I have seen the roots of 
Phloxes and herbaceous Pieonies eaten by them, and seen rooks 
busy pulling grass up to find the* larvas of Tipul» feeding on 
the roots, but X have yet to learn that these larvsB ever eat the 
roots of trees; they may do so, but I have never foiknd any 
injury of the kind I could trace to them ; and I can assure 
" FoBWABDS ** that, though our ** fine green turf " is not full of 
the grubs of the cockchafer, we have plenty of ** daddy long- 
legs." 

As to wireworms, like most farmers, I have suffered enou^ 
by their attacks to make me study their habits. Com of all 
kinds and the Grasses in general they will eat, boring into 
their stems just below the ground, and eating their way up- 
wards. Mangold Wnrtcri in a young state, Turnips, PoUtoes, 
and Carrots are eaten by them. In the garden, Pinks, Carna- 
tions, Daisies, Polyanthuses, and Primroses suffer from then 
attacks ; but I never saw one at a tree root in the act of feeding, 
nor do I believe any one can prove they ever eat the roots of 
trees. 

As is very well known, 1 have a good many acres of orchards, 
many of them fifty years old, and all but one are in grass. Bo 
plentiful are wireworms in the turf of these orchards that a 
sweet Peaiv which has lain on the ground some days, may be 
often found with ten or a dozen wireworms in it : how is it 
they have not killed all the trees by eating the roots ? Tet 
these trees look pretty well, at any rate a hwUtor of fifty etavef 
will not reach the tops of some of them. 

But, supposing wireworms injurious to Yhies and trees in 
general, will leaving the turf some time cut on the ground, and 
then stacking it a year, get rid of them ? I leave any gardener 
to answer the question. 

When I write in " our Journal '* it is with a sincere wieh to 
add my mite to the general stock of information, thinking the 
readers ought to consider themselves as a mutual improve- 
ment society. I have seldom answered objections, leaving to 
others to discuss what I have advanced, being more anxious to 
lead others to think than anxious to force my opinions on them 
as incontrovertible truth. The Editors will bear me out in 
saying, that when I have taken exception to what others have 
written I have always signed my name in full.— J. B. Pkabsok, 
ChilweU. ^_ 

THE PRINCE OF WALES POTATO. 

Wb most of us admit, that we should speak of a main as we 
find him, and I do not see why we should not do the same of 
the Potato. 

Living in a neighbourhood where there are at least five 
hundred acres of Potatoes grown annually, being a grower 
myself, and taking great interest in having the best sorts, I 
bought some of the Prince of Wales in 1806, for I saw this 
Potato advertised, certainly with a wonderful character. 

I have not found it so good in fiavour as I should like^ nor 
is it a second early; but it is well up in all other points. 

IpUmted it,aslhave said, in 1865, had a heavy crop, but 
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li](e aU other Potatoes that year, aeoond growth ooeozred to it, 
and one-third iraa diaeaaed. 

I gaye it another trial in 1866. I planted it on a pieoe of 
dry BoU in drilli 2 feet 6 inohee apart, the aeta 90 inehee from 
one to the other. Lawes's manure waa used on the seta. In 
the laat week in July I took one plant np, and the Potatoes it 
hare weighed 6i lbs. ; I was, eonseqnently, tempted to take some 
np to send to the London market. On the find of Aognst I 
had a ton sent thither, and there were only 8 stones of small 
ones, which made in all 21 cwt., and the land which produced 
them measored only 9| poles. That ton of Potatoes sold in 
London for £6 lis. 6(2. This is the Potato for me.— K. J. 
Athehton, Nvnerymant Chatteris. 



PKOPAGATING AND PRUNING BLACK 
CURRANTS. 

Fob the benefit of amateurs I see Mr. Bead has written some 
notes on the best way to grow Currants. I think he has gone 
on Tvcy well until he came to the Black Currant, as to which 
I am sure he has made some mistakes. Thus, I infer that he 
intends the cuttings to be made in the same way as those of 
the Bed and White. I am sure that there are many growers 
who will coincide with me in saying that that is one of the 
greatest of mistakes, for if so made half of the head wOl often 
die from some unknown cause. 

My plan is to put the cuttings in with all the buds on them, 
say four or five, leaving one above ground. Next autumn cut all 
the shoots down to two eyes ; by doing this you will haye eight 
niee strong shoots which will bear a few bunches of fruit. The 
phmts are now fit to plant out permanently ; set them in rows 
6 feet by 4 feet. A row of Cabbages may be planted between 
them for two or three years; plant the Cabbages early and 
they will come off before they can interfere with the Currant 
trees. In the following autumn out off the f6remost shoot to 
the next lower one, and so continue every year. Never let 
more than two or three years' growth be on one shoot before yon 
out it to the ground (if there is no shoot to take its place, 
out it to the next shoot lower down), and if a shoot die you have 
two to take its place, which will spring up from the ground. 

After a few years, if your bush become too large and the 
shoots extend too far in the rows, take the spade and chop 
tham off closely with roots to them, and if you want to make 
another row they will quickly form good plants for the purpose ; 
you will save two years by using them. Be sure never to cut 
off the top of any shoot if it is too long, cut it out altogether ; 
never be afraid to cut out plenty of shoots, for the Black 
Currant likes plenty of sun and air, and does not succeed so 
wen as the Bed Currant in the shade. In fact, the Black 
Currant is as different from the Bed and White as the May 
Duke Cherry is from the Morello, the older and more shrubby 
the tree the more and better the fruit; but on the Black 
Currant, like the Morello, all the young wood should be pre- 
served, and no topping is wanted. 

I could show Mr. Bead a large ntmiber of Black Currant 
trees, among them some which have been planted about twelve 
years, and not one more than 3 feet high and 10 feet across. I 
do not remember a single plant in the plantation having died 
out. I find by well thinning the trees out, giving plenty of 
manure every year, and growing none but the Black Naples, 
that the fnut will make a Tory pretty dish for the table, and 
eapecially where no Grapes are grown. The fruit is both large 
and sweet, and I have seen bunches 4 inches long with as many 
8 twen^ berries on them. 

I wonder Mr. Bead did not oiler some remarks about the 
Gooseberry, with respect to which information is not less 
needed tiban in the case of the Currant. I treat them in the 
first place as he does the Bed Currant ; but, as in the case of the 
Bhuik Currant, after the third year I neyer shorten the shoots 
I intend to bear, unless it is one that has grown too far out 
of the way. 

I think it is a wrong system to cut every shoot to about 8 or 
4 inches ; of course, from every shoot' so cut you must expect 
three to spring, and very little fruit, and in the following 
spring you have a hedge. On my system, leave the leading 
shoots about 6 inches apart ; cut everything else clean out, 
and do not shorten the shoots. In the following season you 
will have one or two shoots from that left, and plenty of fine 
fruit ; cut the old shoot out leaving one of the young ones lor 
the next season, and so on every year. 

As to Bed Currants we can always find plenty of TMsnt spots ^ 



for them on the walls. Against walls too low for anything else, 
and with any aapect, wherever there is a space of 2 feet to 
spare, there the Bed and White Currant are planted. Train 
the branches 6 inches apart, and prune them just as Pears and 
Plums.— J. T. 



CUCUMBER FAILURES. 

Fob years I haye been a grower of Cucumbers, and have many 
times, witnessed that we cannot, even under the best of treat- 
ment, insure the best results. I have some Cucumber plants 
showing fruit ; they have been looking well and are now, only, 
it may be, one of the best and healthiest-looking pUuits will to- 
day show symptoms of ilagging in part of a leaf, or a whola 
leaf, as if wanting water ; to-morrow perhaps other leaves and 
footstalks hang drooping; next day one or two more, and so the 
evil goes on for weeks and the plants cannot be said to be 
either alive or dead. Of the leaf that flagged first the foot- 
stalk will again become stiff, but the blade will be wholly gone 
(crisped up). From the first symptoms the plants make little 
or no growth ; sometimes I have known them break frcmi the 
stem, but the foliage so produced only shares the same late aa 
the older leaves. Leaf after leaf suffers untU the whole of the 
foliage is gone, and the plant is good for nothing.* 

I have repea^y taken up the plants and examined thorn, 
sometimes there is a partial decay of roots with the stem 
looking well and healthy; at other times the stem and all the 
roots appear to be attacked, and then, of course, the plants die 
quickly. 

In my Cooumber-houses the disease generally takss the 
winter plants just as they are beginning to bear, about this time 
—say January and February. In March and April, when the 
days are longer, the plants have not suffered in the houses ; 
but I have had the ridge Cooumbers in the summer months 
out of doors affected in a very similar manner for several 
seasons. 

I have tried all kinds of changes of soils and seed, but to no 
purpose. I have never seen any one's plants do as mine have 
done. I have been where Cucumbers were grown almost 
throughout the year, I have mentioned the evil to others, and 
showed my plants, but have never yet met with any one who 
has experienced the like. 

My houses are heated with hot-water pipes for top heat, and 
there are cement tanks under the beds, with hot-water pipes 
running through, for bottom heat. I can have plenty of heat, 
the range being from 6(f to 8(f . Our houses have not been 
below 60^ during this cold weather. — An Old Subscbibkb. 

[We have experienced the same evil, espedally in winter, and 
when the plants were grown in low pits, and have generally 
traced it to too much heat at the roots, and too much moiature 
at a season when the processes of evaporation are Tory irregu- 
lar ; a goodlayer of rubble between the tank and the soil mi^ 
help. We seldom meet with this complaint in houses when 
the light strikes freely to the bottom of the Cucumber plants, 
and where there is room to have tiie soil in a rather steep rid^ 
instead of as a flat bed. Where, as in your case, there la 
plenty of heat, a steep roof, even a rather steep span-roof, 
is best for winter Cucumbers. Biany plants fail about this 
time that have borne up to Christmas. What say other eotre- 
spondents ?] 

ON PRUNING CEDRUS DEODARA. 

[Tbb following is extracted from *< The Gardener," a mm 
series of the " Scottish Gardener,'* edited by Mr. WiUiaoi 
Thomson, of Dalkeith Palace Gardens, and which promises to 
be a most excellent monthly publication.] 

Thx Deodar or Temple Tree has now become a favourite all 
over Great Britain. The parks and pleasure-grounds of the 
wealthy, the metropolitan parks and cemeteries and town 
squares, as well as villa and cottage gardens, all boast of their 
Deodar Cedars. Many of these trees are in a ftiultless state ; 
still large numbers of them are to be seen in a sad and appa- 
rently neglected condition ; but all are capable of being brought 
into shape by a free use of the knife, and for this end I pro- 
pose giving a few practical hints. 

The Deodar was first introduced into Great Britain by the 
Honourable ^^IHam Leslie Melville during the year 1881, from 
seed collected on the Indo^Tataric mountains, at an elevstioii 
of 10,000 or 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, where it 
attains a hd^t of 180 feet, and sometimea even 300 leet. 
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having Btems from 24 to 80 feet in eirtamferenoe. Few plftnts 
trere introdaced at first, and these primary or original trees are 
now noble speeimens of their kind. 

As cnttings of the Deodar are Tery freely produced nnder 
oertain eireomstanoes, a large proportion of secondary trees 
were soon obtained. Afterwards the Honourable East India 
Company gaye liberal encouragement to their introduction, 
and throng their instrumentality a large quantity of seed was 
annually imported. About fifteen years ago it was the wish of 
our Goyemment to have them introduced on a much larger 
Boale for forest planting, when upwards of a ton weight of seed 
was sent home, raised in yanous nursery establishments in 
the three kingdoms, and afterwards planted out for this de- 
airable end.* A great drawback, howeyer, to the forest exten- 
Bion of the Deodar was the lots sustained during the unpre- 
eedented winter of 1860-61, whieh injured a large proportion 
of trees in yarious soils, but chiefly in damp situations. The 
state in which certain trees were at the time, caused by late 
growths, brought on by a warm, moist autumn, and succeeded 
by a frost, the seyerity of which was almost imknown in 
Britain — ^yis., S° below zero, was considered by many as the 
cause of their destruction ; but from a careful inyestigation of 
the affected trees, I came to the conclusion that many of the 
Deodars during the aboye winter were injured by the heayy fall 
of snow we then experienced, forcibly bending their long pro- 
jecting branches towards the nound, thus rupturing the yessels ; 
and while in this condition we injured yessels along the upper 
surface of the branches became exposed to the seyere tempe- 
rature, while other trees growing side by side sustained no 
damage whateyer. This obieryation was found peculiarly ap- 
plicable when examining pruned and unpruned trees. In 
abnost all cases the former were sayed, while. the latter, parti- 
eularly those with long horizontal branches, were more or less 
destroyed, although seyeral were more than 15 feet in height. 

The pruning of the Deodar, although practised in some large 
Mtablishments, is, perhaps, not so generally adopted as it 
ought to be. For the information of inexperienced cultiyators 
I beg to offer the following remarks. For many years past, 
and eyen at the present time, it has been considered yandiuism 
to touch a Deodar, or eyen any species of Conifer, with a knife. 
This common but fklse notion has been the cause of so many 
of them getting out of shape by taking breadth instead of 
height, and many assuming numerous leaders. In its natiye 
state the Deodar is found growing in large forest groups, where 
the lower braBohee are rarely seen, being all decayed from close 
confinemoxt, which causes them to grow upright. When 
planted sin^, as is generally done in this, country, tiiey 
naturally branch to the surface of the ground. 

From long experience and practice in the pruning of the 
Deodar, and judging from the beauty which many of the trees 
BO treated haye assumed, I am decidedly of opinion that prun- 
ing should be done at a yeir early stage of the plant's growth, 
and continued in a limited degree for a few years afterwards, 
for if once put into proper shape it is likely to retain it. 
Bereral millions of Deodars haye been planted oyer the country, 
and little has been done to improye them. It is now hi^ 
time that many of them should be operated on, seeing that it 
ttm be done with safety. I neyer saw a plant injured from 
jndioious pruning, whether 3 or 30 feet in hei^^t, pnmded it 
was done at a proper season. The beet time for pruning ihe 
Deodar is after the summer growths are matured, which is 
generally the case after the second week of August. Any time 
after this period pruning may be done with perfect safety, and 
eontinued throughout the autumn and early wmter months, Sep- 
tember and October being, howeyer, prefen^le for the purpose. 
The Deodar always looks best when it has a pyramidal shape ; 
and the most unsightly, if carefully operated on, can sooner or 
later be made to assume this form. Supposing a plant, 6 or 
10 feet high, haying seyeral leading tops, fix on one for a leader 
. as near the centre of the plant as possible ; all others must be 
onft out, and the plant afterwards freely trimmed-in all round, 

* The seeds aHiided to wen Olrided between tbe nxnwry eskbllsb 
mtaaUi of Meem. Otondixmlxig, of the GhiswiokNwienr, London ; Messrs. 
akfrylng, of the Wfttton Nnnerj, Liyerpool; end Meaera. P. Lawson and 
-_ *T ^ j^ ^ j^^j^ ^j^^^ j^ ^j^ Government plant*' 



The qnantitjr reared in the Edinburgh nnraery was very large in 
to those laieed in the other eetabUshmeMe. bo donbt owing 
Bg sown taroadeast in open-air beds, for the toit time la SiVDp«i 
i of emnloTlaff nitB and frames, as was adopted in London and 
XdlywpooL lliose mdivldaals who witnessed the extensive beds of 
0eodar seedlings in the Golden AereKnrsery, sown and reared nnder the 
Abia management of Mr. P. 8. BoborfcMn (now of the Tztnltf Noree^r), 
wm not so^ forgst the sight. The beds wen pnpsnd end sown as U 
far Scotch Fir or Lazoh. 



beghming at the bottom and working upwards. The lowar 
branches, no matter what thefr thickness, &ould be all e^fually 
shortened by introducing a sharp knife below, and cutthig 
ttiem of! upwards and outwards, as well as all the branches 
below the leyd of the eye. All the upper branches should be 
cut from aboye, outwards and downwards. By a rigid ad- 
herence to this treatment no cut portions are exposed to yiew. 
The secondary or side branches should also be cut in the same 
way, and so on till the whole plant is made to assume a pyra- 
midal shape, which is, indeed, its natural form of growth. 
Care must be taken to haye any stray shoots removed from the 
side of the leader, which, in its natural and perfect state, is 
always bent downwards. In no instance attempt to tie the 
leading shoot upright, as it will be found that it will erect itsell 
during the following season. Some ill-shaped plants may he 
disfigured for a time from excessive pruning, but this, from the 
distorted state of some of them, is absolutely necessary. The 
next year*s growth, howeyer, will soon bring such trees into 
proper training. 

One large pUnt known to me was 30 feet in diameter ot 
branches on Uie surface of the ground, and 20 feet in height* 
and had all its lower, branches, although li inch in diameter^ 
out so that the tree was reduced to a diameter of 20 feet at the 
bottom. All the other branches were shortened-in as aboye 
described till the tree was cut into a pyramidal ^hape. FreyiouB 
to pruning the terminal shoot of this tree was bardy making 
way. A year or two after the pruning was accomplished it 
began to grow freely, and the numerous pendant growths an- 
nually made haye giyen to this tree a very graceful habit, and 
justly entitle it to the name of the Fountain Tree, now generally 
given to the Deodar. 

After being once properly cut into shape it is seldom neces- 
sary to give the I>eodar any after-pruning, unless to remoye 
duplicate leaders that may be forming. If in after years it 
should be found that one side of a tree is bulging out more 
than the other, a free use of the knife will soon put all right. 
After pruning some Ul-formed trees it is not an nnnnmYnnn 
practice, in order to give gracefulness to the tree, to have the 
centre or leading stem tied upright. This ouc^t to be avoided* 
as the pressure caused by the tie will very soon indent the bade 
and gradually work into it, causing tiie upper portion aboye 
the cord to become yellow, and ultimately decay. 

It is a remarkable fact that those trees wl^oh stood best the 
severe winter of 1860-61 are those cuttings and seedlings 
which had been freely pruned at an early period. The growths 
on these were numerous and short, and resisted bending with 
the heayy snow, which was found to be so fatal to those trees 
where pruning had not been resorted to. 

For many years, as before stated, cuttings of Deodars were 
freely made and distributed, and at the present time it is easy 
to tell trees produced from cuttings from those reared from 
seed. The branches of all the cutting-made trees generally 
come out horizontally all round the stem, composed of irre- 
gular whorls having intervening spaces, with points and side 
branches all pendulous. If sndi specimens are left to them- 
selves th^ never will assume the compact form of seedling 
plants. Although the cutting-made trees with horizontiS 
branches sufFered most during the heavy snow and frost of 
1860-61, such trees, when freely lopped in, can soon be made 
to assume a yery different habit, so as to resist a heavy fall of 
snow, becoming thus not liable to have thefr yessels ruptured* 
and Uius become a prey to frost. 

Several of those most injured in the Botanic Gardens were 
reared from cuttings taken from one of the original trees in- 
troduced by the Hon. William Leslie Melville, and now growing 
in the garden. This original tree had its lower branches much 
bent down and injured with the weight of snow. A free prun- 
ing during the following autumn put tliis fine tree all right 
again. About the year 1856 the large tree was much cut in to 
keep the branches from interfering with two walks, which 
operation greatly assisted to protect it. If the trees totidly or 
partially killed (at least all above the snow-line 2} feet), had 
not been produced from the large tree, it might have been in- 
ferred that ^ey were cuttings taken from a tender variety. 
Unpruned plants .from cuttings taken from the originid tree, 
standing both on high and low situations, suffered equally. 

For the purpose of pruning large Deodars, I find the best 
method is to have a large tress, 6 feet high and 5 feet long, 
having no spars on one side, so as to stand close against the 
tree, while the other side has cross-rails arranged in the form 
of a ladder, having the upper step 6 inches broad, so as to 
enable the operators to stand on it. By means of this treiM 
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the ]»nmiiig.l2 feet np can easily be done; but for higher 
waning it is neceesary to plaee a stoat ladder against the tress, 
held fljrm at the bottom, ap which the operator can ascend and 
prane a tree from 20 to 25 feet in height. If the pnining of a 
atiU higher tree is required, it is necessary to have two strong 
ladders of nneqnal lengths, so that one may lean upon the 
^er, and thos be held firm against the side of the tree and 
moved roand as the pnining goes on. 

The Deodar is now becoming a favoarite tree to plant on 
grass in front of Tilla residences, and if treated as described it 
will soon become a pictoresque object. Saoh trees shonld 
always be protected with a wire fence, as many planted in such 
aitoations get injored by dogs, and are never replaced, from an 
idea that they will not saoceed. — J. M'Nab, Royal Botanic, 
Garden, Edinburgh. 



THE EOYAL PEARS. 



are represented in the accompanying figare, where it will be 
observed that one is veiy similar to Beurrg d'Arembeig, with 
the veiy obliqne stalk ; while the other has the stalk inserted 
in a line wiu the axis, and is particularly short and stoat. 
The skin is of a yellowish groand, and freckled and veined all 
over with thin, smooth, cinnamon-coloored russet. The flesh 
is yellowish, sometimes a little gritty at the core in dry setsons, 
and melting, very joicy, rich, sagary, and vinoos. It is in use 
daring December and Jannaiy. 



Thb Boyal Pears have a jast claim to such a title. Baised 
as they wer6 by the descendant of ancient royalty, introduced as 
they luive been at the table of roysdty, and bearing as they 
do right royal names, what better claim could they have to 
such a designation ? In their origin, too, they are no haphazard 
mon^prels, but individuals of high descent and noble pedigree. 

It IS to the Bev. John Huyshe, of Clythysdon, near Exeter, 
that we are indebted for these valuable additions to our pomo- 
logieal ooUeetions. " It is now about thirty years, or rather 
more," writes Mr. Huyshe in the autumn of 1864, *' since I 
began the practice of hybridising Pears, and the effects have 
been peculiarly striking. From Marie Louise hybridised with 
Gansel's Bergamot, I obtained three pips from one fruit, and I 
the' produce of these were respectively the Pears now known as ' 
"Vletoria, Prince of Wales, and Princess of Wales." In a pre- 
tioua letter of the same year he says : " I send you another 
Pear, a seedling, being a hybrid between Beurr6 d'Aremberg 
and Passe Colmar. It has borne fruit this year for the first 
time, and what it may be of course I Imow not, but it seems to 
Iiromise to be good." It did prove good, and I was subse- 

Siently informed that ** Mrs. Huyshe wishes it to be named 
UTBHE*8 Pbince Consobt, in memorial of one whose character 
she greathr admired." 

Booh, then, is the origin of these four fruits which we have 
BOW the pleasure of introducing to our readers, and of which 
the following figures and descriptions will furnish a good idea 
of their characters and qualities. 





Ha78ho*8 Victoria. 

HuTSH2*8 VicT0BU.~This and the following made their ap- 
pearance in public much about the same time, and^ at once 
took their position as fruit of high merit. In form Victoria is 
lirj oharaoteristie. The two shapes which it usually 



Httyvhe's Ptl&oe of WtloB. 

HuT8HX*0 Pbince of Wales.— This "was originally called 
Huyshe*s Bergamot, not because it is at sJl like t 
Bergamot, but because the flavour bears some re- 
semblance to that of its male parent — Gansel^s 
Bergamot. On it being represented to Mr. Huyshe 
that such a name was at variance with the ^ 
pearance of the fruit, and might tend to mislead, 
he at once consented to the change, and it has 
now for some years been known as Huyshe's Prinee 
of Wales. The fruit is large, sometimes immensely 
so ; and we have seen it grown against a wall ss 
much as 4 inches long and 8f in diameter. Its 
ordinary size when well grown is that reprosented 
in the flgnre. The skin is of a lemon yellow ground 
veined with dnnamon-coloured russet. Eye small 
for the size of the fruit, and open. Flesh ydlowish, 
tender, and fine-grained, melting and very joicy, 
richly flavoured, and with a high aroma. 

HuTSHB*s Pbincess OF Wales. — This is the 
third of the produce of the ** three pips from one 
fruit," and like Victoria varies much in form. 
Sometimes it is qoite cylindrical and pinched in 
at the middle witii a sort of waist, even more so- 
than is ropresented in one of the figores* Tb» 
skin is like that of a handsome Marie Louise, with 
a smooth lemon yellow ground colour, sprinUed 
with patches, veins, and dots of pale dnnamon-ooiotared rus- 
set. Flesh of a deep yellow colour ; and in specimeoiB received 
from Mr. Huyshe m 1865, was very melting and mhnndBnily 
juicy, fine-grained, richly fiavoored, and with a very bigik 
aroma. Tmit same season it was presented to the Priaeesft 
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of WalM at Saadziiighsin, who wm graoioaily pleased to ex- 
-jpreBB bersell yeiy highly ol its great merits. It is xipe in the 
CEDd of NoTflmber* 



HuYBHB*8 Pbdiob Gonbobt.— Thls is the most zecent of Ifr. 
Hayshe's seedlings, and, as has been already stated, is of a 
different paientage to the three preeeding, haying originated 




from Benrr6 d'Aremberg fertilised by Passe Cohnar. It is a 
noble Pear, of laige sise, and mmsaally bossed and uneven in 
its outline. The skin is flrass-green even when ripe, and some- 
thnes acquires a yellowifiyh tinge, and yeiy much ooTered with 
russet, exposing ttie green ground only in mottles. The flesh 
is yellowish, rattier coarse-grained like that of Beurr6 de Banoe, 
Tenr jni^ and melting, but not buttery ; sweet, vinous, and 
with a very powerful melon or vanilla flavour, which is not 
only peculiar but highly agreeable. It is a splendid Pear, and 
ripens in the end of November and tba beginning of December. 

With a liberality which we are snr« will be appreciated, Mr. 
Huyshe has presented the entire stock of this admirable Pear 
to the Boyal Horticultural Society of London for dirtribution 
among the FeUows. [Young trees as well as cuttings of it will 
be balloted for on the 5th of February.] 

Such a measure of success as has attended Mr. Huyshe's 
efforts rarely falls to the lot of hybridisers. It is, however, 
but the reward of intelligence well directed to the attainment 
of a eertain end. Not only is it necessary to select and care- 



Hnyfelie's Frinoa Ooniort 
fully to hybridise the parents, but, says Mr. Huyshe, " I am 
careful now in sowing only the round pips, not those that are 
flat-sided. I have only one more tree, a hybrid between Beurr6 
d*Aremberg and Passe Golmar, from a flat-sided seed, and the 
difference is quite wonderful." — (Hogg* a Qardentn* Year Book.) 



RED SPIDER ON WALL TREES. 



I HAVB long used a wash with soft soap in it to paint the 
trees, and it answers admirably, though it does not prevent 
ted spider., Can I not, by mixing with the lime and soot for 
washing the wall some small proportion of coal tar, or, if that 
would be injurious, say of some other stuff as disagreeable to 
insects, form a poisonous wash, which would deter even red 
spider from laving eggs on the wall, and at the same time be 
innoeoous to the trees ?— H. H. 

[It will not do to mix even the smallest portion of coal tar in 
.your fmBk for the walls. It would be injurious until so tho- 
ronghlv dried that it would give off no deleterious fumes, and 
when it came to that condition it would not deter red spider 
and other ixisects from depositing their eggs. We know of no 
material, poisonous or otherwise, that will keep insects from 
doing so, as the substances which would deter insects would, 
we fear, idso hurt vegetation. You rightly judge that red 
spider is deterred by sulphur, but that is chiefly by the fumes 
seat off by heat, as the led spider will be as merry as possible, 



will make its webs, and deposit its eggs amongst nodules of pure 
sulphur. If a strong heat played on the sulphur the insects 
would then be rendered uncomfortable, but even then we have 
found ^em seemingly enjoying themselves on it about 3 feet 
from the glass. When a wall is plastered with sulphur, and a 
strong sun plays on it, the fumes then given off are disagree- 
able to them.] 



IMPROVED SADDLE-BACK BOILER. 
In your answers to correspondents at page 491, December 25, 
you state that ** one improvement of the saddle-back would be 
a stout three-inch pipe connecting the two sides of the boiler 
at the end farthest from the furnace door ; . . . one tap would 
then empty the boiler." I have seen this plan adopted several 
times in different places, but it always proved unsatisfactory. 
The pipe, being so much exposed to the direct action of the 
fire, soon gave way, and, ol course, a flaw in any part is fatal 
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to the whole. The pipe wu buret away while other parts o! 
the boiler were eomparatiyely good. All the advantages of a 
ooimeetixig pipe, and othera, are seonred in ttie terminal saddle 
boiler without this serious drawback. The water freely ciron- 
lates between the back piece and the sides, both top and bottom, 
so that a tap fixed in any part effectually empties the whole. 
Mr. Abbey, speaking of this boiler, says (Vol. X., page 326), 
** This is the greatest stride made for a longtime in heating by 
hot water with the saddle boiler."— T. J. 



THE KOYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 

EXHIBITION AT BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
The following is the official list of the special prizes which 
will be offered for competition at the above Exhibition : — 

£ $, d 
BoTAi. HoitTicui.TimAL SocxxTT.— A SiLVSB-oiLT Cup, for the 
befli and most effective group of 20 Plants— 10 Foliage and 

10 Flowering plants 25 

K.B.— I^ese will be arranged by the exhibitor, and in 
accordance with his own taste ; he will be required 
to find his own stands if he considers them neces- 
sary. 

CouMTT Cup, for the best 9 Fuchsias in 18-inch pots 7 7 

GouKTY Cup, for the best Stove or Greenhouse nants in Flower 8 8 

County Cup, for the best 8 Pine Apples, distinct 5 5 

liADiBBOFBuBT.—SxiiVEB Cup, for the best 12 Orchids 20 

SbcondPbizk.—8£lveb Cup, for 12 Orchids 7 7 

TowK OF BUBY.— Silver Cup, for the best 12 Ferns, native or 

exotic. Pots not to exceed 12 inches in diameter. (Amateurs.) 10 10 
Towir op Buby.— Silvxb Cup.— 12 Ferns, native or exotic. 

(Nurserymen.) 10 10 

Town of Buby.— Silvbb Cup, for the best 6 Lycopods, distinct 5 5 
ToWH OP Buby.— A Watch ob Cup, for best 8 Window Plants, 

grown by a Mechanic or Labourer 8 8 

Town OF Buby.— SiLVEB Cup, for the best three groups of Fruits 

and Flowers for the decoration of the dinner table 10 

N.B.— It is not necessary that Fruit and Flowers should 
be mixed in all the groups. The prize will be 
awarded by a jury of ladies. 
TflS BoBouoH Meiobsbs fob Buby.— Silvsb Cup, for the best 

Hand Bouquet for Ladies 6 6 

8B00ND Pbize.— Ditto 4 4 

These prizes will also be awarded by a jury of ladies. 
Ipswich Town Cup, for the best 6 pot Vines, in fruit, 8 kinds . . 6 
Ipswich Town Cup, for the best 12 Orchard-house Trees, in 
fruit, not less than 6 distinct kinds. It is not necessary 

that the fruit should be ripe in this class 10 

Eyv Hobticultubai. Society.— Silveb Cup.— For the beat 
24 Cut Roses on single stems, grown by an amateur, a 
member of any B ortlctutural soclefy in the County of BufTolk 10 10 
Town OF Stowmabkst.— Gold Medaz., for the three heaviest 

bunches of Grapes 10 10 

Woodbbidoe HoBTicui.TTmAL Society. — Silvbb Cup, for the 

best 12 cut blooms of Plcotees, grown by an amateur 5 5 

Suffolk Gabdekxbs' Silveb Cup, for the best 12 Cut Boses, 

S>wn1»yaSnJlblkOardener 5 5 
coKv Pbise FOB ISnro.— Silveb Cup 8 8 

Suffolk Oabdensss' Scltbb Cup, for the best IS Seedling Va- 
riegated Pelargoniums «f 1366 and 1867 .' 10 10 

Suffolk Gabdenebs' Cup, in henoiur ol Mr. D. Beaton, for the 

best collection of Bedding Plants 5 5 

Bsv. Fbxdebick Chbbbb, PBEsmKHr of the Buby Hobticul- 
TUBAL Socebty.—Pbizb, foT the best 12 Pelargoniums, Show 
or French 10 10 

Mb. SAjfUEL Basbbtt BLabdwicx.- A Watch, for Cottagers, 

tor the best ooUecUon of Vegetables 8 8 

Mb. Saxuxl Babbett Habdwicx.— A Pbizb, for the best- 
cropped and best-kept Allotment Garden within the borough 

o'Bmy Ill 6 

Second Pbize, for the second best ditto 1 1 

Thbtfokd Hobticultubal Society.— Silvbb Cup 10 10 

Oabdbkebs' Chbomicls Pbizb.— Silveb Cup.— For the best 
collection of Fruits and Vegetables, made up as follows :— Of 
Fruits, any five of the following eight kinds : Grapes, Melons 
(2 fruits), Strawberries, Goosebeiries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, or Apples (of the crop of 1886). Of Vegetables, any 
eight of the followingfonrteen Uads-one basket oar bundle 
of each :— Peas, French Beans (or Soarlet Ronners), Broad 
Beans, Cauliflowers, Cucumbers (1 brace). Summer Cab- 
bages, Early Carrots, Turnips, Artichokes, Onions, Spinach, 
Rhubarb, Potatoes, or Mixed SatauUttg 20 

JouBNAL OF Hobtioultubb Pbizxsw— Two flrst PriMS of the 
value of £10 10«. each.— For the two best Desserts, consist- 
ing Of not less than seven kinds of Fruits of 1867, arranged 
as for the table, combining quality of fruit with taste in 
arrangement. — Open to Gentlemen's Gardeners and Ama- 
teurs only ....^ 21 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

JimoiKO from the nnznber of letters we have reeeived from 
snbsoribers cdxtki^laixiing that they did not receive flieir last 
Niimber on the osoal day of pnbheation, it would appear that 
they did not observe the announcement in the previous Num- 
ber that that day would thenceforth be Thursday. This, 
which was the original day of publication, was abandoned for 



a time to meet the convenienee of a former fmbliBher ; but fte 
reasons for publishing on Tuesday having OMUied, and thedtjr 

itself being exceedingly inconvenient from its following so son 
after Sunday, we have determined that in fatnre the day of 
publication i^all be Thursday. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Boyal HortieuUaiil 

Society will be held at South Kensington on the 12th of Febra- 
ary at three o'clock for the election of the Council for the ensil- 
ing year. We find the retiring members to be Sir Arthur 
Buller, Hon. William Cowper, and Mr. Wilson Saunders; and 
the gentlemen who are recommended as their aiiccessors sn^ 
Hon. C. Grey, Mr. Wentworth Buller, and Major Trevor Gkeka. 
It has been said, '* There is no Boss withoat a thorn ;" sad 
while we have reason to congratulate the Society on thentan 
of an ardent horticulturist in the person of Major daito, by 
an inexorable law we have to regret the loss of Mr. WiImb 
Saunders, without whom in its councils none of our metnpcv 
litan scientific bodies seems complete. Let ns hope that hj 
another revolution of the wheel of time the hour will oodm 
when we shall again have the benefit of his great expericDM 
and mature judgment. 

A SUBSTITUTE for thc ordinary cloth shreds for mS^ 

trees to walls has been sent us by the Bev. W. 'Kingslej, oi 
South Eilvington, which for durability is infiboitely superior to 
that article. It consists of the clippings or refuse of the india- 
rubber cloth, of which india-rubber hose and similar artkke 
are made. Besides its durability and perfect pliancr, it has 
Uie advantage that it can be cut into shreds of the nanowesi 
width, and may even be made into thongs by whidi small 
shoots can be tied. We beliere it is nmde at Leeds, bat 
wherever there is a manufactory of india-rubber fabrics, it vill, 
in all probability, be obtained. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

KITOBBK OABDElf. 

Tbenchino and manuring must now be carried on in a sys- 
tematic manner. Every piece of ground that becomes vaosat 
should not be trenched and manured indtsoriminately, hut with 
reference to the future crops ; some ot these will nqrnn no 
manure, others need much, and almost aU require some para- 
liarity in the mode of preparation. Lose no opportunity of 
bringing the soil into good working condition lor the crops 
whidi must soon be committed to it. A generous soil always 
pays well for the extra labour of frequently turning and knoflk- 
ing it about. Asparagui^ a fresh bed should now be planted; 
a very considerable proportion of leaves should be used in, ths 
formation of the bed. The beds in cutting should have air 
freely admitted during the present mild weather. Beam, a 
crop should be planted in boxes or pots, irhkiti should after- 
wards be placed in a forcing-house. At the same time, a orop 
should be planted in the open air, when the ground is in good 
condition. Carrots ^ make a sowing of Early Horn on a slifpit 
hotbed, either to succeed the former sowing reoommended, or 
to come in for a first crop. When the soil is light and dry, a 
sowing may be made on a south border. Cucumbers, as looo 
as the fmiting-bed is ready for the plants, make a hole is ths 
dung beneath the centre of every light, and lay a few fresh-ent 
turves in each ; afterwards lay a sufficient quantity of light soil 
upon them to raise the plants, when planted, near to the ^iBU, 
then cover up and give air according to the state of the bed. 
OnionSt those who are short of old ones, or who wish to grow 
some to a large size, should now sow White Spanish in a box, 
which should be placed in a forcing-house. The Undergromid 
sort should now be planted. Peas, sow in pots or boxes for 
planting out in March ; also, sow two crops in the open gardaOi 
one of an early sort, the other of an approved sort, which does 
not come in so early. Radishes, sow anottier crop in afraaiA, 
where there is a little bottom heat, or they may be sown wheff 
Potatoes are planted. A crop should also now be sown on a 
south border. Gut and prepare Pea-sticks for use ; lay than 
flat in heaps, and place some weighty logs upon them io fnti 
and keep them flat and spreading. 

FBUIT OABDSN. 

When orchard trees are infested with insects or moss, w 
bark should be well scraped with a blunt tool, to remcro aa 
many of the larvaa of insects as possible, after which the patts 
should receive a coat of hot lime and soot in equal quantitieSt 
mixed with urine until it attains the consistency of thiek 
paint. This composition should be well rubbed into me ereno^s 
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of tbebtxk, in order to make sue of its reaching every hiding- 
plaoe of the enemy, and if a little oow-manore were worked up 
in the composition, it would be osefol in causing it to adhere 
lietter. It is a tedious process to properly coyer large, old 
trees with this, but its effect in clearing them of insects will 
repay the trouble, and an occasional coat to young trees will be 
luefnl in keeping them dean. Where Filberts are brought 
Tinder the dominion of the Imife and spade, which is by far the 
best method of cultivating them, let all suckers be effectually 
zemoved, and let some manure be forked in about the trees. 
Shorten all the strong shoots of last yearns growth, but do not 
interfere with the small ones, as it is from these that the nuts 
are principally produced. It is better to thin out the large 
branches if they are crowded with wood. 

TLOWBX GABDBH. 

In the absence of frost, pnine hardy Boses ; reduce the wood 
according to the luxorianee of the tree, bnt take into considera- 
^on its tribe and habit. Finish planting the hardy sorts, and 
pxoteet their roots. If the removal of evergz«ens has been neg- 
lected, it may be performed during mild, moist days. Prepara- 
tion should be made in the pinetnm to receive any proposed ad- 
dition to the collection. If the natural soil be indifferent, 
trench it to the depUi of 3 feet, and allow a diameter of 6 feet, 
raising a mound 18 inches above the surface to receive the 
plant ; a compost of turfy loam, decomposed vegetable matter, 
and sand, may be advantageously employed. The late severe 
frost will test the hardiness of our late importations of Ck)nil6raB. 

OKEENHOVSB AND CONBBBVATOBT. 

The oontinuance of unfavourable weather will not allow of 
any essential variation of temperature here. The precautions 
previously recommended in regard to allowing exterior circum- 
stances to govern in a measure the temperature within the 
bouse mav be insisted on. Should high winds prevail, little 
air need be admitted. Few of oar c^s houses are so con- 
Btrocted as totally to erdude air ; aided by the pressure of 
strong currents, it wiU be insinuated through every crack and 
crevice, and the necessity for admitttng it by other means 
obviated. Cinerarias and Oalceolarias will require a liberal 
supply of water, and possibly increased pot-room. Pelargoniums 
must be eautiouBly encouraged to activity. The soil intended 
for greenhouse plants should be prepared and sweetened by 
several turnings, and a suffident supply for immediate use 
should be stored in an open shed. Heaths have a beautiful 
babit of growth, and where a tolerable collection is kept some 
are in bloom every day in the year. If any free-growing variety 
requires a larger pot, repot it by all means. Water with care, 
give air fredy. Be particularly cautious with fire at all seasons, 
even when frost occurs it must be very moderate indeed. At 
this season many spedes of Epacris, Pimdea, Oorrea, Polygala, 
and Boronia are in great beauty. As they go out of flower cut 
them back, dear them of their dead flowers, and place them in 
the cold pit. Where Orange trees are grown to decorate the 
flower ganienin summer, care should be taken to prevent their 
beginning to push previous to their removal to the open air, and 
this more especially if the trees are wintered in a dark-roofed 
bouse. Where such happens the young leaves have always a 
thin flabby appearance, and soon turn brown after the plants 
bave been set ont of doors ; whereas, if growth is prevented 
until the trees are in the open air, ihe foliage will bear any 
amount of simshine and still look green and healthy. Fuchsias 
are also a tribe of plants which must be looked to without 
delay where fine specimens are required. Shake the old plants 
ont, reduce the roots, and repot them ; then introduce them 
into the fordng-pit at a temperature of about 6(f , and as soon 
as you can obtain cuttings an inch or two long strike these, and 
grow the plants on as quickly as posdble, remembering that if 
yon want large plants they must be grown to a considerable 
size before they show bloom. For soil use light, turfy, sandy 
loam, with turfy peat, half-decayed leaf mould, and some sand. 

STOVS. 

For the present place a few pots of the early-flowering 
Oesaera zebrinain the resting comer to ripen off gradually 
lor early flowering again. Sdect a few Gloxinias and Achi- 
msnes m variety, shake them out, and pot the former in open 
turfy loam, heath soil, coarse charcoal, and sharp sand weU in- 
eoiporated, and do not pot too firmly. The Aclumenes tubeni 
should at first be placed in pans thickly, and potted singly as 
they push, in leaf mould and light loam in a very coarse open 
state, with a fourth of charcoal added. ODhese two tribes of 
plants delight in a moderate bottcmi heat, and should by all 
means be started on bottom heat. See that no plant is suffer- 



ing from want of water. If the green fly prevails smoke os* 
casionally with tobacco, and see that no other kind of yexnun 
is encouraged.^W. Ebaiob. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

Ammements on the Ice* — Gleaning and bnuhing ponds from 
snow f9r skating and other amusements formed a small 
portion of the work done. Like the rest of the community, 
our attention has been directed to the sad and fatal acddents 
that have taken place by the breaking of the ice tiiis season, 
and as all contiiboiions of experienee may be useful in avoid- 
ing such evils for the future, we will merely mention a few of 
the results of a rather extended observation. 

1st, Ice formed thinly on the surface of water, and consider- 
ably increased in thickness by the gradual mdting and fre esing 
of snow over the surface, is never so strong in proportion to ila 
thickness as ice formed from water only. 

2nd, When it is necessary to cot holes in ice, it should be at 
the farthest point possible from the place that curling, skating, 
and sliding are carried on. 

8rd, We should objeet to cutting round the sides of ice, over 
deep water especially, as in its case we never knew an in- 
stance of ice rising, and leaving a space for air between itself 
and the water, although we have bored holes on purpose some 
scores of times ; bnt in water so diallow as from 8 to 12 indies 
in depth, in severe frosts we have often found the ice rise in 
the centre considerably above the water, and especially if the 
reservoir was rather smalL This we believed was partly owing 
to the redstance offered by the ddes of the bsnks to the ex- 
pandon of tilie ice. Such ice not resting on the water would 
not bear tl^ weight that ice in contact with water would do, 
but, so far as we recollect, we know of no instance in whidi 
this rising took place in water from 3 to 6 or more feet in 
depth. We frequently have a rather sharp frost during the 
night, after a drizxUng afternoon, and next momiug many ruts 
on the road will present small planes of ice, even though there 
is no water left beneath them ; but the ice in such cases is. 
more brittle than that whidi is supported by water, and this 
slight drcumstanoe confirms our observations on ice over large 
and deep reservoirs of water. 

4th, When ice is to be treated for the amusement and the 
healthy exercise it will afford, the reservoir will be the most 
useful, acMi the most quickly frosen over, in proportion to its 
open exposure and shallowness — say from 12 to 18 inches in 
depth. This would not be a suffident depth for water used 
for omamentd purposes, keeping waterfowl, &c., as wdl as for 
amusement ; but in all public waters used for ^ese two pur- 
poses, and where there are the means of letting off the water, 
the depth should be from %k fMt at the ddes to 4^ feet in the 
centre, where there should be a culvert, marked b;^ posts, 2 feet 
deeper still; the whole bottom to be macadamised, or con- 
creted ; the mud when it has collected to be deared away by the 
culvert ; and then if the most venturesome recdve a good 
drenching at times, there will belittle hkdihood of any loss of 
lifo. 



Here the most of the work has been attending to vegetables 
under protection, as Lettuces, Badishes, Endive, Asparagus, 
Bea-kale, Hhubarb, and Mnslnooms, and trendiing up some 
ground that had a little littery dung spread over it, as every- 
where else was too hard for even a pick to enter. There 
was onfy a di^ or two in whidi soeh work could be done, as 
after the snow it would have been unsuitable, for turning in 
ground a little crusted at the surface is very different from 
turning snow down to the bottom of a trench. It would require 
more thux a midsummer's son to restore such ground to a 
genial warmth. 

ntUir GABDBN. 

The weather being dry, we did mndi pruning in the ordiard, 
opening the centre of trees and shortening the tops to bring 
the fruit more within reach. Treated differently a few trees <n 
soft Godlin Apples, and, thaefere, of no great value hi the 
kitchen garden, meaning to remove them some day, and at 
present, to prevent their doing injury to the undererops, pruned 
off the lower drooping brandies. These trees generally pro- 
duce heavily, but tiieir fruit is bnt little cared for when more 
firm Apples can be obtained for sauce, pies, or puddings. The 
snow bttng Ught and dry, a good opportunity was presented, 
not onlv for pruning, but for carrying away all the cuttings 
whilst the ground was hstd, and thus we have obtained a good 
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heap, or giaok, whieh will be yerj aeefol for gardening pnr- 
poeee, lighting firee, &c. Danbed the cat parts with a jpaint 
of oowdung and clay. 

The fall of enow afforded a eeoond opportnnity to giy« our 
orchard-honses a good emoking with bmised laurel leaves, and 
a repetition of the proceeding will be wholly unnecessary. The 
roof was so covered with snow that only a little smoke escaped 
next the wall at the top, and that was trifling. The snow 
became discoloured with the smoke, and retained a strong 
scent of the laurel leaves even when melting in heaps in front 
of the houses on the 28rd, when there was the commence- 
ment of a gentle thaw. Proceeded with washing the trees, well 
washing the wall with hot soap water, and then with limewash 
toned down with lampblack to take off the bright white of 
the lime. If we be as little troubled with insects as we were 
last season, we shall be quite satisfied. 

Open WaiU.—The weather prevented all work here except a 
little pruning on fine dajs^ the snow hung on the trees pretty 
well until the 2drd, and that partly kept us from doing what 
we intended, namely, syringing the trees with warm water 
containing either a little salt in solution, or enough quicklime 
to give the trees and walls a coating. This we have long proved 
good for cleaning the trees and walls of moss, and preventing 
the attacks of many insects and snails, when followed by a 
sharp frost. If salt is used, no more should be employed than 
enough to make the water saline, say a handful of salt to five 
gallons, for if at all strong it will make the wall moist, and if 
the bricks or stones are old and soft, it will cause them to scale 
off and become softer and powdery. We had no quicklime at 
hand, or we would have contrived to have had this work done. 
It always proves most effective, even to loosening scale on the 
bark, if followed by a shaip frost. Warm water will be better 
than cold. Of course, when lime is used, the trees and wall 
wiU look whitish afterwards, but that is mostly concealed 
when the leaves open. If the colour is objected to, it may 
be darkened with a little soot. 

PeacMiouae.^To keep the frost out from lots of plants, even 
the necessary little fire heat is beginning to have an effect on 
the trees, and, therefore, as we have no wish to hasten them 
on in such weather, we will remove forward Cinerarias at the 
first favourable opportunity. We removed as many young 
Pelargoniums, as would set two long shelves at liberty, and 
filled them with Strawberry plants from frames in the mild 
day or two between the frosts, filling the frames again in 
which there is just the jnildest bottom heat. The few fruit of 
BUusk Prince Strawberry from a low pit were deficient in 
flavour, owing to the sunless weather, and plants in fine 
bloom have not set over-well from the same cause. We have 
no doubt they would have done better on shelves, in a steep- 
roofed house, where they could have had all the light whieh 
the season would have given them. Our Peach-house is at a 
pitch of about 45^, and there we have no trouble with Straw- 
berries setting, but less or more trouble with early Strawberries 
in all houses, and especially pits, with low, fiat roofs. A low 
house is better than a pit for this purpose, because containing 
acoording to its bulk more air, and because the light passes 
into the house past the Strawberry plants. 

We have a lot of plants in a pit set on the top of a bed» near 
enough the glass, and where help from fire heat can be given 
ihem, and we expect if left there they will do tolerably well ; 
but they will require more watching now than if they had been 
set on a stage, or boards, in the same pit, and we would not 
expect them then to do so well now, as if ranged on shelves in 
a house with a steep roof ranging from 46** to 35**. A couple of 
months after this the flat-roofed pit and frames will answer 
much better than now. 

OBMAIOBNTAL DBPABTHSNT. 

The last charred and clay-burned heap was wheeled on the 
groimd in the frosty mornings, and another heap nearly 
finished, that will clear up everything that can be so applied 
for the present. We hope after the 28rd, if the thaw fairly set 
in, to move a great many plants, and obtain more room for 
potting. In the meantime went on potting Fuchsias, &c., in 
soil warmed by standing in the Mauiroom-house, over fur- 
naces. Just as at this season it would be injudicious to supply 
water colder than the temperature in which the plants are 
growing, so nothing is so successful for covering plants with 
insects than fresh-potting them in soil much colder than that 
previously about their roots. In both cases, the water and the 
soil should be a few degrees warmer than the atmosphere in 
whieh the pUmts stood. 

A£ lespeets the general managemaiit of plant-boasef and pits 



see notices of previous weeks. The waterinff in such weather 
should be done in no careless manner. As a general rule, the 
above precept as to the water being quite as warm as the at- 
mosphere, ought never to be departed from. The second great 
rule is, never to water a plant until it requires it, and then to 
give enough to reach every fibre, but not to run much throo^ 
the pot, as, unless when the air wants moistening, in very 
severe weather the less water that is used the better. 

It will often happen, even when the roots are damp enough, 
that plants will flag under a bright sun, when they have passed 
throngh a week or even a few days of close cloudy weather. 
Under such circumstances the whole processes of vitality were 
working in a most languid state, and, therefore, roots and 
leaves were acting in perfect harmony, but a bright sun breaks 
out suddenly, and the quickened activity of the leaves in evapo- 
rating cannot at once be met by the action of the roots, though 
moist enough, and fiagging and signs of distress follow. The 
uninitiated at once pour water over the soil that was moist 
enough before, and which leaves it afterwards too moist, to be 
cooled inordinately by evaporation, and thus frequently pailful 
after pailful is used without quite redressing the evil, when a 
few quarts thrown as a sort of mist over the folioge would pre- 
vent all the mischief and most of the labour, and leave the 
soil in a more healthy condition. In a bright sun the leavea 
would soon dry, and, therefove, no danger would ensue frcm 
the foliage being left in a damp state at night. Such a slight 
syringing will most commonly be required during the forenoon. 
A slight shading would often answer equally well, but there is 
no remedy so quick, so refreshing, and so natural as a skiff 
from the syringe under such circumstances; and though it 
might injure some very tender plants with delicate ioUagjB, it 
is very seldom that any harm will thus result to the generality 
of plants. When thus syringed in sunshine, there would be 
a little air in the house, and under such circumstances we have 
never realised among plants in general those evils of burning, 
spotting, and lens-blotching of leaves, which are so mneh 
enlarged upon as the consequence of the sxm shining on damp 
foliage. Of course, we would not advocate this system to any 
great extent, and especially in summer, for then it would be 
less needed, as the changes from dullness to brightness are not 
so rapid as in winter and early spring ; but there can be little 
doubt, when a bright day succeeds several of a dark dull 
character, that a skiff from the syringe will often be better for 
plants that rapidly perspire in sunshine than repeated drench- 
ings at the roots when the soil is moist enougjh. 

These, and the remarks of a visiting gardener, have reminded 
us of what is worth noting, as respects watering. In a large 
nursery establishment, a good many years ago, we were em- 
ployed turning out a great many plants in rows, in a hot May. 
The plants were turned out, the trench about half filled, and 
firmed against the roots, and well watered, and then the dry 
earth was put over all, to prevent evaporation and yet secure 
plenty of moisture and coolness about the roots. The nursery- 
man on passing seemed pleased, asked us why we did the work 
so, and was satisfied— nay, more, said something very pleasing 
about thought and work going together. In a similar establish- 
ment lately, in an equally hot May, a yoimg man had turned 
out Mignonette from pots into boxes, had packed them well, and 
watered them well from the spout of a pot ; but as the sun was 
powerful, and the boxes stood in the sun preparatory to their 
being removed to a simny verandah, the tops of the plants began 
to flag a little, and the young man was just giving them a whiak 
from the rose of a watering-pot, to refresh them, and cheek 
evaporation, when one of the firm passed, and ordered some one 
else to take the watering-pot from the young man, as he knew 
nothing at all about watering. Now, if the young man had 
intended to water the boxes in that way, the proprietor might 
have been right. As it was, inquiry into the subject would 
have shown £at he would have found reason to praise^ instead 
of to blame. Whoever again deluged the roots of such plants 
was only throwing water away. A very little on the folii^ 
would arrest evaporation, and this was all that was wanted. 
But for the time it would take, watering from the rose is often . 
better than watering from the spout, because the water from 
the rose takes so much more air along with it. Time, how- 
ever, is an objection to such a mode in general cases, and, 
no doubt, the sweeping condemnation of the nurseryman was 
based upon it. The young man was actually attendmg in the 
best way to his employer's interests, when he received the 
reproof. A little inquiry would often save much unplea- 
santness, and the greatest and the wisest are only fallible at 
best.— B. F. 
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O07BNT GARDEN MARKET.-Januabt 30. 

ir m u % u» Biropnes, and some difflonlty In effecting cleanmcefl at 
■■r mUB. Trench importations comprise Lettoces, Endive, Arti- 
MR, remf? Cftrrots, Tomatoes, and Asparagaa. Forced regetables 
M of AsparftgoB, Kidney Beans, Sea-kale, and Bhnbarb. Potato 
e very mnsettled, good samples realising rather high rates. 

FBU1T. 

t. d. 8. d 1. d. ■. d 

Melons eaeb S 0to4 

Nectarines doi. 

Oranges 100 5 10 

Peaehes dc»s. 

Pears (dessert) .. dos. 8 6 

kitchen dos. 9 4 

PlneApples lb. 4 8 

Plams isiere 

Qnittoes dos. 

Raspberries lb. 

BtrawbexTiea lb. 

Walnuts bosh. 10 80 



TSaBTABLXS. 
■. d. S. d I 




I 



8 1 Leeks bonoh 

' Lettnoe perdoz. 

< Mnshrooms pottle 

■ MaBtd.ft Cress, ponnet 

Onions "per bnshel 

Parsley per piove 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas per qnart 

Potatoes bnshel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes dos. bonehes 
Rhnbarb ...... bundle 

Saroys dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

8|rinach bushel 

Tomatoes. . . . per dos. 

Tmrnips bunch 

Vegetable Marrows da. 



d. ■. d 

6to0 
8 

8 



B 

6 

1 



6 



1 

1 

4 

8 





TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Carter ft Co., 237, 2S8, and 281, High Holbom.— Garrffiufr's 
mmd DarmtT'M Vade-Mecum. Part l,--Flou:€r Seeds, Plants, 
4md BnRfH, Part Il.—Veffetahle and Agricultural Seeds, 

Banr & Sogdes, 12, King Street. Covent Garden, London, 
IffXi.—Veteriptive Priced List of Choice Seeds ftrr Flower and 
KHekem G^r^m. 

Bailer. MeOnllooh, Sr Co.. Corent Garden Market, London, 
W.C,Sprinff Catahgue of Seeds for the Kitchen Garden and 
Xhmtr Gartlen. 

F-* A. Dickson & Sons, 106, Eastgate Street, and Upton 
MwaciJep, Chester. — Catalo/rue of Vepetahle and Flower Seeds. 

DownSe, lAird, & Laing, Stanstead Park, London, and West 
CScMtea M>0 Pinkhill, Edinburgh.— Caraio/^<f of Garden, Flower, 
mmd AffricuHnral Seeds, Implements, <tc. — Descriptive Catalogue 
0fJlltmes —Descriptive List of French Hybrid Gladioli. 

Wheeler & Sons, Glonoester.— TI7i^e^r <£ Sons' Little Book, 
or SeUct Se^d List. 

WilUarn Pontej, Haddersfield.— ^iiw^ry List, being a Cata- 
kmie of Forest and Ornamental Trees, Shmbs, <Sro. 

nomas Sampson, Preston Boad, and Honndstone, Yeovil.— 
Cmimlogme mf Flower, Vegetable, and Agricultural Seeds. 

Jolm Scott. Yeovil and Merriott Narseriee, Crewkene, 
Bcmen%i.— Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultwal 
Seeds. 

Bobert M. Stark, York Road, Trinity, Ed inbnrgh.— Cate- 
9ogU€ of American, Alpine, and Herbaceous Plants. 

Bmaaj Gannell, Faehsia Nursery, Station Road. Woolwich. 
SeHeet and Descriptive List of Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, dc. 

Bil« S. Robinson (Sr Co., Trinity Nursery, and 38, St. Andrew 
Bqmre, Edinbnrgb. — Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds. — 
CsOadogme of Forest Trees, Shrubs, Roses, do. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••* Wis feqaesi that no one will write privately to the depart- 
■MBlal writers of the " Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Oankoff, and Country Gentleman." By so doing they 
9f Mibfeoted to unjustifiable trouble and expense. AU 
•wmnnieations should therefore be addressed soleUf to 
Tie Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, dtc, 171, Fleet 
Stfeei, London, E.G. 
yj l . M m y fueetiens must r«main unanswered until next 

I (<7. £.).— If Ton send ns a list of the Nnnbers you 
b wtt wBl tot jon. know whether we can supply them. 



BozLKB roa Hxatxho THBxa Houses {Wejm<nUh).—A. oast-iron saddle 
boiler 00 inohes long, S4 inohas high, and 29 inehes wide, will snit yon. 
If rou wished the middle honse to be the hottest the boiler oonld be plaoed 
banind that, and the heat be taken to tho other houses right and left If 
the houses ware intended to oome in in succossion from end to end, we 
wonld place the boiler at what was to be the earliest end, take a flow 
and return pipe all the length of the three houses, and from these have 
valves to admit circulation to the pipes of each separate house as 
wanted. If you wished to have earlT f oroinff in all three houses, averag- 
ing SO feet by 11, then we would advise a boiler 6 inehes longer. 

Alxaldtb Makubss fob Potatobs.—!)., ofHeadeom, asks, " Has your . 
eonrespondent * D.,' of Deal, tried any of those alkaline manures recom- 
mended in 'February last by *'W., Eo$t, Hertfordthire," for growing 
mealy Potatoes ? If he has, or any other correspondent, will he oblige, 
throogh the Journal, by stating tiie result of his trial, as the seasonTor 
Potato planting is approaching ? " 

Plvkoiko Uatxbial (^ov{««).— We oonld hardly sav why the sand for 
plunging in did not answer, unless we knew more of the particulars. It 
ought to have answered over your tank if you have enough of heat. We 
presume your large slates are bedded on the tank, if so, no moisture will 
escape, in that case we would cover over with 6 inches of rough clean 
cinders, or clean small stones, and on that place finer ashes, sand, or 
cocoa-nut refuse, for plunging the pots in, with some upright pipes going 
through the sand or other material to the slate, for pouring water down 
when a moist heat was wanted, likewise for allowing the heat to rise into 
the atmosphere in which the cuttings are. If you use cocoa-nut refuse, 
do not lot the bottom of the pot rest on much of it. If you use sawdust, 
lift the pot at times, or the bottom hole may become firmly fastened up, 
and see that no fungi grow. If you have plenty of heat nothing Is more 
simple or cleanly than sand. It is difllcult to make the heat pass through 
ooooa-nnt fibre, espeoially when dry. Perhaps yon did not nave enough 
of top heat. We shall be glad to assist if we know more of your practice, 
the sue of the bed and tank, the mode of covering the cuttings, the size 
of the honse, the mode of giving top heat, and other particulars. 

Pbopaoatzko Aim CuomiBBB-Honsa (A Market OardstMr),—Yonr pro- 
posed arrangements will do either for propagatinjz or Pinos, but you will 
not have heat enoufdi for early work. If your flue go along one side, 
ypu wonld require three pipes on the other side, two flows auid a retuns, 
and we would prefer three pipes below the centre bed to two pipes. If 
these centre nlpes were covered with 6 inches of clinkers or briokbate, 
placed as hoUow as possible, and oovered again with clean small atonas, 
you could put your plunging material, either for cuttings or Pine 
plants, above. In the side walls opposite the hollow clinkers, Ac, 
yon could have five or six plugs on each side to let heat out, and let 
moisture in when you deemed it necessary. With this arrangement two 
pipes on the side might do. It would be as well if the centre bed were 
not more than 80 Inohes from the ground. You would need glass for 
many subjects In the propagatlnff-bed. If you do not object to tho glass 
division as to expense. It would be as well to divide the house into two, 
as yon could regulate the treatment better as respects shading, air- 
givbig, Ac. 

Ynne Bobdbr Soil (H. J.).— The soil yon enclosed, pared from tho snr- 
faoe of an old meadow, is quite soitable, but should be mixed with some 
calcareous addition, such as bvioklayers' limy rubbish and bones broken 
into small fragments. 

SowxKo Mistlbtob Fkkd {J. S. D.).— Cut a triangle in the bark on the 
under side of a branch down to the wood, raise the point of the triangle, 
and insert the seed between tho bark and the wood. No application or 
tying of any kind is needed. 

Btbawbebbt Plamts Imjubxo bv Fbost (jFVw^ria).— Strawberry plants 
in 8a-sised pots that have stood out during the late severe frosts, and the 
roots of which seem all killed on the outside of the balls, had better be 
plunged as yon propose, in ahotbed, plunging the pots to the rim to excite 
root-action, and keeping the lights oiT in mild weather. Yon must net 
give the planta more than 60^ of bottom heat to commence with, increas- 
ing it to W gradually, and you must not think of forcing the tops until 
the roots are in action, in fact, you ought not to attompt to obtain from 
the plants very early Strawberries. 

Obubs » ViMB Bordbb {H. J. C.).— We do not think that the grabe 
will injure the roots of your Vines. If yon wiU state whether you re- 
qidro the Apples for dessert or kitchen use, and in what part of the 
British Islands you live, wo will name some that may suit yon. 

Black Alxcantb Vikb (/. Br^on).— Any Vine can be grafted upon any 
other variety of Vine, but what the effect a Bowood Muscat stock would 
have upon a Black Alicante grafted vpon it we cannot tell. We do not 
know where tarpaulin can be purchased. If we wished to cover a Vine 
border, we should use Croggon's asphalt felt, which is much cheaper. 

PniB Applbs Black Inbzdb {C. H. J.)^— Atmospherie molsturo when so 
excessive as to create drip has a tendency to cause the lower pips of the 
fruit to become discoloured and black, and even to deeav before the 
upper pipe aro ripe ; but we do nof consider it will affect uie interior of 
the fruit farther than the pips are discoloured and flavouriess. Black- 
ness at the centre of the fruit is caused by the soil being kept too wet. 
To combine at this season sise with good colour and flavour leqalree 
great care in onltivation— in fact, large sise can hardly be attained with- 
out sacrificing something, and we have now for some years been lees 
particular abont it in winter fruit, and have consequently kept the atmo- 
splfere and soil considerably drier, and have been rewarded with fruit— 
less in sise certainly, but equal in flavour to those ripened under more 
favourable conditions. Maintain a moderate amount of moisture, and 
water carefully at the root until the fruit is ripening, then ke^ eon- 
siderably drier. 

Stocks fob Oahbluas (A Constant Bsadsr, J H.D.).— We do not know 
where stocks for Camellias are to be had. You may graft bv the gaa 
known as whip-grafting, and then plunge the pots in the hotbed. You 
may obtain Camellia seed of any of the principal London seedsmen, and 
if yon sow it the plants will be ready for grafUng in two or three years, 
aooording to the eneouragement given. 

HoBSB Cabbot (/d«si).~The beet Carrot for horses, at least that most 
valued by stablemen, is the Bed Altrlneham, and for cattle the Yellow 
Belglaii. 

BBAvnev Bwcnu of GmAPSs (Dod^). — We oonelnde that the 
Judgee at Bory 9L Idmnnds will require the Grapes to be ripe. 
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VasMOLA BDrufni Sbiduhos (D., Newark)^— Th^ pipe art fine, and of 
good subeiMice, but there are vory many of tba tame colour and ^te 
agval to them. The specimens now pioduoed are endleai. 

Hazv-inoh Boksb roB Ynis Bobdbb (Vine Border),— Yon may obtain 
the bones yon reqaire for a Vine border from the London Manure Ck>m- 
pany, 116, Fenehnrefa Street, London. 

Sowrao KxLOKB, CocxscoMBS, AVD Balsaxs (I<l0m).— For ftrniting and 
blooming in July yoa should lose no time in preparing a hotbed for the 
Melons snd CockBcombs, which shonld be sown in the first week in 
Mkreh. The Balsams may be sown In the first week in AprIL 

HoTBXD TOR Ctttinob (JVed).— It will answer to dig oat the soil, set 
the frame on the gronnd, and fill It inside with hot dung. The soil should 
be dug out to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches, and in filling with dung bring 
the latter up to the lights, shake it out evenly, and beat and tread it firm. 
Put on the uchts, in a week or so level the surface, and if the dung has 
sunk much lUl up the frame to within 6 inches of the glass, and cover 
with 8 inches of turfy loam two-thirds and one-third leaf mould. Sift the 
■oil, plaoe the sittings over the dung before putting in the finer portion, 
and over the soil spread an inch deep of sand. Tou may make the bed in 
the end of February, and put in the cuttings early in March. 

Btavv Bxqdirbd fob a Oabdbh of Two AcBBS, Glass, Ac. (Oxoniany 
—A garden of two acres, one-half kitchen garden and the other half 
pleasure grounds and flower garden, four thousand bedding plants, three 
Peach-houses, each 80 feet by 12 feet, a vinery, and two houses for other 
vuiposes, pits and frames 60 feet long, and a conservatory 50 feet by 
14 feet, will reqaire, to keep it in good order, and have everything in its 
proper season, a working head-gardener, an under-gardener, a strong 
yoirth of 18 or 80, and a labourer. 

Ltoastx Sxikbebi (Ediei*),— The most likely cause of the short oon- 
tinuanoe of bloom is keeping the plants in an atmosphere much too 
warm. A temperature of from 40° to 4fi*> is ample whilst the plants are in 
bloom. It is not necessary to give much water, but once since they began 
blooming is too little, especially if the atmosphere U dry and hot. In a 
greenhouse or room they require very little moisture, whilst in a stove 
more is needed. Water more freqaently. We cannot name florists' 
varieties of Azaleas, and, besideB, your flowers were sll smashed. 

BxAXXXATiON OF Gabdbiibbs (Idein)^-Apply to Gapl CockereD, Assis- 
tant Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, South Kensington, W., 
stating what you wish, and he will furnish the requisite information. 

TiBB BoBDKB {Charlee).—We should have liked the border better if it 
had been wider than 7 feet, but it wiU serve the Vines for many years if 
the roots be nourished by frequent top-dressinffs of rich compost. We 
would advise you to make a border on the outside of the house equal in 
width to that on the inside, snd let the roots pass into the former urough 
arches or apertures in the front wall. Plant the Vines inside, and con- 
fine the roots to the inside border for three years, then make the outside 
border. 

Obsbbba zxbriba splsrdebs Lbavbs CuBLiva (Xiftfin).— The evil arises 
from an insufScient amount of heat and moisture in the atmosphere. 
Give the plants more heat and atmospheric moisture, and avoid wetting 
the leaves, and you will find that these will not curl. They do so 
naturally when they are becoming mature. Avoid cold currents of air. 

PBUBiNe ViBBS (D. W.).— You have deferred pruning too long. It 
should be performed immediately, or soon after the leaves faSL. Prone to 
the third eye as you propose ; but, the canes being well ripened, we should 
ent them in to two good sound eyes, or one, not counting the two embrvo 
eyes at the base of each shoot, which is what we presume you mesn 



cutting at the third eye. One good plump eye is ample, and to that we 
would prune, not counting the embryo eyes at the oase of the shoot. 
Tour plan of allowing one shoot to bear fruit and another to grow for 



wood on the same spur is not good. It crowds the bearing-shoot too 
mnoh, and impoverishes the border. 

Habdibbbb of Peach Tbbbs ( Jd«in).— The lato severe weather has not 
Injured the wood of our trees on walls, and it will not injure the wood of 
those in houses unless the buds have begun to swell and are on the point 
of expanding, and then not the wood of last year, but the present year's 
growtli. A little fire during the lato severe weather to keep out frost 
woidd not do sny harm. 



Stbikiro Vsbbbba Cumvos (Cutria)^-!, The pans or pots "^fj^ 
be wen drained, and, a little moss or cocoa-nut fibre having boen yaeeg 
over the drainage, filled to within an inch of the rim with tvafj umbl 
leaf mould, and sand in equal parts ; then flU to the top with sflTer sand 
so as to preient a slightly rounded surface, but if sOver sand caxukotbe 
obtained, river sand will do if not too sharp. 8, They strike beat ma 
bottom heat of from 70° to 76°, snd a top heat of from fiS"" to 76°. The 
atmosphere should be moist. 

Spboutibo Potatobs fob Plabtdio (Jf. J. E.).—Yoxa Asklaof Kidney 
should be taken out of the ** pies," weather permitting, earlv in Februiy, 
and be placed in the boxes, eyes upwards, and it is best to place than 
only one layer thick. A box wiU hold a large number set on tbev^ds. 
The boxes may be put in the chamber von mention, and an old sfaeetflr 
similar light covering will be sofllcient, but you may, if there is any likdl- 
hood of the Potatoes being froaan, cover them with straw. Yoa moit 
examine them freqaently, and when the spouts are half an inch long 
remove the covering, and harden them off by giving abondanoe of sir 
before planting. If this is not done the sprouts sre liable to be br^a 
off in planting. The third week in March is a good time to plant thai 
if the weather be favourable, snd from that time to the first week hi 
April. The Ashleaf Eidnev is as good a Potato as any for a flrat eany. 
Boyal Ashleaf is a litUe better cropper, but Is not so early by ten days or 
a fortnight. 

Febnbbt (E. Af.).— We think your arrangements good. The fine carried 
slong the front and one end will, if above ground and not covered by xoek- 
worl^ be sufficient to keep out frost, and, indeed, maintain any t einp era- 
tuxe desired, and as yon do not wish for Ferns that require a hi^n tenpcra- 
ture, a floe will serve you more economically than hot- water pipes. Toa 
may use Hortlev's rough plato glass l-inch thick. The height in front is 
too low, there shoold be 8 feet of wall and 8 feet of glass, so that yoa wiD 
have a door 6 feet high, and it shoold be 8 feet wide. The roof wiU have 
ample fall, if the front be 6 feet high. For so nsrrow and small a hones 
it win be sufficient to have two ventilators in the back wall, each Steei 
long and 16 inches wide. All the U^tAa may fixed, which will leasae 
the expense. We think the house will answer well. It wiU rtqmin 
shading from March to October. 

pBIin7bAS( 

to us are 

Goloared, tL , 

we particularly remarked, the most striking were SpUndem graadi^onL 
a splendid flower of dark magenta crimson, and Beauty, a blush, feidbated 
and suffused with deep pink, and with a deep yellow centre. Some are 
very beautifully flaked like Carnations, while others are spotted and 
freckled with colours darker than the grounds. We congratulato yon ob 
the possession of such a stock. 

Potatoes.—" A. £." wishes to be informed if Dawe^ Matohleas EidiMf 
is the same as Webb's Imperial; also, is the Cheshire Early Pink Sys 
the same as that known in the north as the Early Pink Eye Kemp? 

Pbach Tbbbs zb Obchabd-housb (B. IT., firt«toZ).— Continue to keep 
your house cooL The slower the buds are developed the more likely yoa 
are to have a good crop. 

Pabtubb Gbassbs fob Austbalia {C, <S.).— There sre as many nlimate a 
in Australia as there are in Asia. Yoa should have mentioned the part 
of Australia. If not in the extreme north ot that land any ot oar 
pasture Grasses will probably succeed as wdl ss they do on similar soils 
in England. 

Sbiact Cabbatiohs abi> Piootbbs (W. if.).— CofiiaHoiu : Admiral 
Gurson, Lord Rancliffe, Black Diamond, Lord Milton, Fanny, Sazah 
Payne, Premier, Squire Meynell, Firebrand, Sportsmsn, Ariel, and Friar 
Lawrence. Pieoteet : Mrs. Norman, Isabella, Amy Bobsart, Lord NelsoB, 
Mrs. Dodwell, Bobin Hood, Mrs. May, Fhiis, Mrs. Barnard, Venus, 
Bertha, and Mrs. Fisher. These would oost from 2s. to St. 6d per pair. 
Any respectable florist could supply them or procure them for you. We 
cannot recommend dealers. 

Names of Plants (J. C. 8.).—l and 3, barren and fertile fronds of the 
same Fern— Cystopteris dentate; 8, Polystichnm aeuleatom, a smsll 
frond. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Saborbs of London for the Week ending Janoaiy 29th. 



Datb. 






THBBIIOIIBTBB. 








BABOIKBTBB. 


Air. 


Esrth. 


Wind. 


SSiJ 


Max. 


Min. 


Max. 


MlB. 


1ft. dp. 


aft. dp. 


Wad. .88 
Thnn. 84 
FrL .. 86 
Bat. .. 86 
SBn..«.S7 
Moo... SS 

Tm..a9 
Mean 


89.660 
89.448 
89.766 
SOMl 
89.966 
89.963 
89.978 


89.686 
89.487 
89.868 
99.840 
89.846 
89.797 
89.789 


68 
54 
48 
68 

50 
58 
58 


84 

84 
84 
88 
47 
80 
45 


87 
87 
86 
87 
88 
40 
41 


87 
87 
87 
88 
89 
48 
48 


S. 
B.W. 
B.W. 
8.W 

W. 
8.W. 

aw. 


.01 
M 
.00 
.14 
.00 

joa 

M 


Densely overcast ; hazy, fine ; slight rain. 

Densely overcast; fine, with clouds; mild. 

Foggy; hazy clouds ; very fine. 

Hazy ; uniformly overcast ; r^in at night ; mild. 

Densely overcast : cloudy ; overcast ; warm for the season. ' 

Fine ; densely clouded; overcast; boisterous. 


89.880 


89.657 


50.86 


87.48 


88.00 


88.86 


•• 


0.81 





POULTRT, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHEOHICLE. 



POULTRY JUDGING. 
Ix appears that we cannot have a standard of excellence to 
gnide ns as to what birds are fit for competition. I would pro- 
pose that each of our Judges should publish what he considers 
to to the standard of excellenee in respect to Game and Game 
Bantams, as each arbitrator differs in opinion with respeet to 



the classes. For instance, I took second and third prises at 
our largest exhibition, and exhibited the same fowls again at 
one of our smaller shows, but in better condition, but did not 
receiye even a commendiEition. How was it ? I ask. Simply 
because tiiey were judged by another arbitrator. I am re^ly 
at a loss to Imow how to select my fowls for eompetitioa. I 
think you will coincide with me, that we want some definite 
information to guide the judges as wiell as us breederB.-^A 

SUVFEBVB. 

[Many alterations axe desirable in poultry judging, but i 
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mora fosbearoaee is desirable on the part of losing exhibiton. 
Thej are natxiraUy prone to magnify the merits of their own 
hirds, and to diminish the merits of their eonqoerora. The 
bifda of '*A Suffbber" may hayo been exoellent, bat tiiose 
which took the prizes may have been more exeeUent in the 
estimation of nnbiased jadges. As to the reqoisite points in all 
varieties oi poultry, they are well known, and the daty de- 
Tolling npon a jndge is to estimate correctly the preponde- 
rance of excellence in all the points in each pen. Now, practice 
gTBtti^ fseiUtaies this estimating, and, if for tiiis reason akme, 
we wish that not more than half a score jadges were selected, 
and that they were exoIaslTely employed, the selection from 
them being left to the committee of the show. No suggestion 
was ever more fraught with dissatisfaction than that which 
xeeommends an increased nomber of jadges, the increase being 
taken from local sooroes. Saeh an inovease, withont adding to 
the ability employed, would ineritably add to the risk of fa- 
Tonritism. — ^Ens. ] 



CHARACTERISTICS of the PRINCIPAL SORTS 
OF GAME FOWLS. 

(Continued from Vol. XL, page 486.) 

The sorts with the hen-tailed cocks have some of them been 
very celebrated in the north country for their fitting quali- 
ties. These birds are small in size, but Yerj hard in flesh, and 
short in body ; they were celebrated for their hard fighting and 
aetiyity, and were quite equal to the best fowls in their fitting 
properties. They were of various colours— Polecats, Spangles, 
Piled, Partridge, Cinnamons, Furnaces, and other colours. 
They are now, I believe, very rarely if ever found. 

Dark Greys, Brown Beds, and Cheshire Piles are the best 
and sharpest three sorts for fighting, the first two being also 
the two hardest sorts of alL Some of the Bed-breasted Ginger 
Beds are quite as good aa these three sorts, especially an East 
Suffolk breed of Ginger Bed^, of which the cock birds are very 
red, and which I will describe a little as I go on with the other 
sorts in rotation. 

I will now mention some of the least common sorts. 

Polecats and Spangles are sometimes good birds. Cuckoos 
are not good in general. The Bed Furnaces are marked with 
large fire-coloured patches on a white ground, and are quick 
and good in general. Mealy Greys are often good. Park 
Birehens are too much mixed in blood to be a sportsman's 
bird, though often very good. Yellow Birehens are not good 
in general, though some strains are so. Blue Duns with 
yellow eyes and legs are the worst of all, being the softest and 
weakest of all Game fowls. White Game fowls are good and 
quick, and fight well when red-eyed and white-legged ; when 
yellow-eyed they are not good birds. They are not used for 
fighting, though resembling the Piles in their qualifications. 
Black Game fowls are both slow and soft, perhaps slower than 
any Game fowls. The Brassy-winged Blaok cocks are the best 
oocks of this colour. The Furnace breed of Blacks are yellow- 
baoked, and as good as any Blacks, but now quite rare. 

Black-breasted cocks and Dun-breasted eooks are in general 
slower than all other colours, but when with red eyes they are 
good. No hi|^-bred Game fowls have any other than black or 
red eyes. T^c yellow or daw-eyed Blades are very inferior 
birds. Tellow-eyed Bed Duns are also inferior birds. 

Before mentioning the rest of the more common sorts, I will 
name the counties producing the best Game fowls ; these are 
the northern and the midland counties, especially the latter : — 

1. Lancashire.—The best Brown Beds, all others good. 

2. Torkshire.— Good Beds and Greys of both sorts. 

8. Staffordshire. — Good Beds and Greys of both sorts. 

4. Cheshire.— Best Piles, good Whites and Duckwings. 

5. Warwickshire.— Black-breasted Beds and Brown Beds. 

6. Shropshire.— Beds, Greys, Birehens, and Blacks. 

7. Nottinghamshire.— Black-breasted Beds and Duckwings. 

8. Lincolnshire.- Black-breasted Beds, Birehens, and Blacks. 

9. Derbyshire.— Good Piles, Brown Beds, and Gingers. 

10. Leicestershire. — Good Piles, Whites, and others. 

11. Worcestershire.— Black-breasted Beds and Duckwings. 
The southern counticB have rather inferior birds, except 

London and its vicinity. Wales, Scotland, and Ireland have 
some good birds, Wales more especially so. Lancashire and 
Cheshire on the whole breed the best birds, as being lighter- 
fleshed and more active in general than any others. Birming- 
liam and its vicinity is celebrated for its Qvaxe fowls, and 
Manehesl^ for its Brown Beds ; Chester for the best Piles in 



England. Newmarket was once very celebrated for its Game 
fowls, but is not so now. The four southern counties had the 
best Bed Duns ; and Cumberland and Westmoreland breed 
most Blue Duns, I have heard, tiiou^ this colour is certainly 
rare, as are Bed Duns now. 

I have been acquainted with Game fowls since the year 1831, 
when a boy of eleven years old, and therefore have had ex- 
perience enough to be able to ghre a ooireot opinion on all 
matters relating to them. The Lancashire Brown Beds have 
carried off more silver cups at exhibitions during the last 
six years than any other Game fowls. At all the early exhi- 
bitions the willow-legged Black-breasted Beds took noMiy all 
the silver cups for the first few years.^NEWMAsxxx. 
(To be eontinned.) 



PROTRACTED DETENTION OF POULTRY AT 
EXHIBITIONS. 
Mat I be permitted through your Journal to entreat the 
secretaries of poultry shows to be more particular in> fixing the 
days for their exhibitions ? Take Manchester for example— 
for a three-days show to the public, my birds had to leave 
home on Wednesday morning, December 19th, and were not 
returned till Wednesday night the 2eth, an absence of eight 
days ! I cannot learn when they were sent off on the^ return 
tourney, but being Christmas week they had been detained, 
joseed about, and starved, till they were more dead than alive ; 
far too ill to eat, ahd had to be fed by hand for some days. 
Their plumage was broken and spoiled, and up to this time 
(January 11th), they are still suffering from the effects of the 
exhibition. I believe they had every attention at the Show, 
but why keep our pets oonfijied in their pens over a Sunday, 
which is constantly arranged, and in this case over Christmas 
day as wellf My poultry man said, "The birds are more 
knocked up from this Show than they have ever been before." 

— EXHIMTOB. 



WANT OP COURTESY AND LIBERALITY. 
I WBOTE on the 1st of January begging the Secretary of the 
Bristol Poultry Show to send me a catalogue ; on the 4th I 
had not reeeived one. The judging was completed at 8 p.k. 
on the 2nd. This was a peculiar hardship, as I was thus 
forced to make my entries for Walsall without knowing 
my birds' fate at Bristol, and I happened to be particularly 
anxious as to the judgment on a certain pen at Bristol, with a 
view to finding out whether that pen would be worth entering 
for Walsall or not. Also, I wrote and asked the Secretary for 
a ticket of admission to Bristol Show. He refused, though I 
exhibited nine pens. Can illiberality go much further?— Ak 

BXHIBITOB. 

MUTILATING POULTRY AT EXHIBITIONS. 

I SAW in a reeent Number of your valuable Journal a o(nn. 
plaint by " An Exhibecob," who had the misfortune to have a 
bird spooled, either in its transit to or at the late Exhibition 
held at Manchester. I sent two pens of fowls to the late 
Leeds Exhibition, and on their return I found both the oock 
birds minus a sickle fisather ; I examined the hampers, but 
neither of the feathers was in them. A worse case than this 
has eome under my notice — ^that of a pen of Silver-spangled 
chickens. They were sent in perfect condition to ttie same 
Exhibition (Leede), and on inspection on their return, one of 
the pullets was found to have lost every laced feather frem 
both its wings. I will leave it to other exhibitors of more 
experience than myself to say if it was possible to strip the 
pullet of its laeing aceidentally. Suoh cases as the above 
are beeoming quite common. It is Tery galling to see birdtf in 
such a condition after so much labour has been spent upon 
them<-*-TH0& Wbioubt, jmr., Tonge, MiddUton, naar M4ii^ 
chegter, 

EXHIBITING BORROWED FOWLS. 
Is this dishonest praetiee really carried out in the way alluded 
to by " ExttxBnoB r " Surely the best reply is publieity. Will 
" ExEiBXTOB," as he knows seveiral cases, mention the 
names? I was applied to once or twice some years ago, pos- 
sibly by a memlrar of the lending fraternity, aa my wann 
reply aeena to have pntaUsuehptropoeBls at reat. Theiaoan 
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be no qaertion to erery stnighiforward mind that tho pnetite 
is most dishonest. It is not only, as in yonr note to *' Ex- 
HiBiT0B*8 " letter, obtaining money under ialee pretences, bat 
it is a robbery of the honour that but for the borrowed birds 
would go to other pens.— Y. B. A. Z. 



POULTRY IN CONFINED SPACE. 
Ih a Letter Box notice in the Journal of December 4th, ICr. 
J. B. Beyton asks if my eight hens haye any run attached to 
my house 12 feet by 6. To this I reply. None whateyer. The 
open part is partly paved, and partly covered with gravel, drift- 
sand, and mortar rubbish ; and they have a dust bath, about 
18 inches square, covered so as to prevent its becoming wet. I 
give them green food whenever I can obtain it. — 8. Q. J. 



BP-AHMA POOTRAS AT THE BRISTOL S^OW 

In my ". Dottings " at Bristol I endeavoured to give my own 
impressions without favour or personal bias one way or the 
other. Many may differ from those remarks, and eveiy one 
has a right to his own opinion. I never meant to make re- 
marks unkindly or unfairly, and I confess myself somewhat 
surprised at the tone of Mr. Wright's reply^ 

I do not consider that " I virtually questioned the decision." 
To the best of my recollection, and I write from recollection, 
I said that the diicken class generally of Dark Brahmas was 
inferior. The Judges, I think, agreed with me, for in a large 
class they gave no commendation beyond the prize pens. Then 
I said that Mr. Wright's pen was poorly feathered. This is 
just a matter of opinion— I consider the birds very decidedly so. 
Mr. Wright does not. Well, we simply differ in what we deem 
heavy feathering ; but I think if any impartial person examined 
the feathering in this pen and that of Mr. Boyle*s single Brahma 
cock he would consider Mr. Wright's birds poorly feathered ; at 
any rate, I must adhere to my own idea about them. As 
regards Mr. Boyle's second-prize pen, the breasts of the pullets 
certainly did not match. 

Mr. Wripfht then praises Messrs. Hewitt and Douglas as 
"eminent judges." In this I perfectly coincide with him, 
and I am quite willing to abide by their opinion of tiie mo- 
derate vulture hock, as evidenced by their decisions in the 
Cochin classes. I have stated in my ** Dottings" that Mr. 
Oattell's Cochin cock was too much so, even to please me ! 
Whether my adherence to moderate vulture hook has ** nearly 
ruined my own yard and some others crossed from it," I can- 
not say. My chickens of 1866 were not often exhibited, but in 
every case where they were shown as chickens they obtained 
notice. This does not look Hke " ruin " to my own yard; and 
as regards *' others crossed from it," I happened to see the 
yards of one person last year who, two or three years back, 
crossed extensively from my yard. I admired his piUlets ex- 
ceedingly, and I have heard Mr. Wright say how much he ad- 
mired them. The gentleman's reply to my admiration was to 
the effect that he owed it to me. So much for the ruin of 
other yards! 

Lastly, Mr. Wright says, '' ' T. B. A. Z. ' had made several 
entries, and it was a subject of general inquiry why he did not 
send his birds." Surely the anxiefy on tUs point was jocular. 
Mr. Wright knows quite enough of Brahmas to be convinced that 
no '' perfect pen " was likely to be exhibited at the price (£2), at 
which my pens were entered in the old and chicken classes, and 
if he and others really wish to know why I did not send them, 
I reply, I had sold the cockerel from one pen, and one of the 
hens from the other. His last paragraph on my pens runs thus 
— ** A single cock he did send, but the bird had the misfortune 
to remain unnoticed." Well, I am free to confess that I con- 
sidered this unnoticed bird deserved the second prize, and I 
will go further and say that I would not exchange him for any 
other bird in the class save the first-prize bird. I am so tied 
to work that I have not the opportunities Mr. Wright enjoys of 
seeing other birds and comparing mine with them. During 
1866 I never attended a sinc^e show, and I willingly allow that 
this pondering over one's own stock alone is disadvantageous ; 
but this is my misfortune, not my fanii. Had I seen my 
single cock bird in a pen before, he would not have been sent 
to Bristol. He does not show himself off, and is cowed— in 
fBMst, he is frightened ; under ^nch oitoumstances no bird can 
look well, yet he was certainly the shortest-legged bird in ^e 
class, and of very good colour. Mr. Wri^^t does not add of 
this ** unnoticed " bird, that when he saw him in my yard a few 



weeks before he admired him exceedmgly, and wouU j 
have purchased him if I had been so disposed, in spiAe off ( 
" ruin " that my stock seems to produce. I must alaa s 
that, as I understood Mr. Wright, he paid me the ooinpteM 
of saying that he preferred my cocks to those of Mr. Bofl^ 
and that he should like to breed from Mr. Boyle's polMiflid 
the identical '* unnoticed " Bristol bird !— Y. B. A. 2- 



WALSALL POULTRY and PIGEON EXHIBlTIOir. 

It i8 bat rarely we hare to record such an extraordiMryamewid 
suooess ai that which attended the second Show held onder tbaiMf^ 
of the local Committee of Waliell, on the 26th, 28th, end 39&m^ 




I who were the Patrou, A*"^ << *• 
I of the Committee themaelfce; mi 
i traced pablio oonfidenee as ■*§!"■ 



, especially, 

ereiything is carried ovt furly, openly, and abovebeacd. 
oommitteee, though few; to whom the experience of the 
management might prore a benefit, for they not only candidly ■ 
lodged on the printed catalognet ' ' .«--**- _ ^^ 

Exhibition, bat also the names c 

to this, no doubt, ooold easily be traced pablio c ^, 

the indindnals responsible for the payment of the very Uhmal ptiM 
offered. In this case, howerer, where aU was so fairly Imid eea 
to the inspection of the paUic, bat little hesitation eodd exut fv 
the Committee determined to carry oat to the very letter ^^^"^ 
meats as organised. The whole of the prixea were paid en ^9^ 
to any party identified at the Show as » winner, and t he fessi iaiiir 
of the prixe money was font to absentees throogh tbe QiMtU rj m 
the Show as soon as possible. The caps were of itediag «1»-- ^ 
coold not some few committees take warning from the kA t«« -*»• 
— and these were reserved for pablic inspection antil the deee ot « 
Show, to be then at once remitted to the saeoessfal P«»«»* J** 
throogh so severe a competition had merited and secnred tkem. "ff 
cost the Committee every farthing nett cash of the whokaaie fwa 
affixed to them ; and we may with confidence add, many tim mtmm 
we seen caps of reputedly some two or three soverei|^ addilKiaii 
value given as prizes, of but little if any better than one-half *^^^ 
of the Walsall caps, whether considered as to their imtrinsie or arti^ 
worth. We have only to add our earnest hope that for ver y "^ 
years the successful may enjoy the use of these most omamaBld 
appendages to their social boards ; and that even when they theaasMS 
are numbered among the past, these cups may still remain eviieaeie 
of the energy and the success of the winners. ^ ^ , ^ 

A short remark or two may here be made as to the prinewle eaaiad 
out in respect to the catalogues and prise lisAs of the WalsaU Sb«« ^-- 
The names of all parties responsible either for the pe^mAat m me 
prises or the appomtment of them were made known. The icaett 
was, that at a second show only, 886 pens were broeght te g et brr , m- 
presenting almost every principal breeder's yard, not only in our an 
country, but even in the Sister Isle. It is evident, thaiefope, » 
openness and straightforwardness of conduct in poultry shows »«*** 
pubUc confidence, whilst the contrary invariably causes distn^ mi 
dissatisfaction. ^ ^ ^ ^. 

From the absence of the birds of several of onr principal Be^ng 
breeders, owing to the injury done to the health w thev respeetan 
ywrds by the late severe weather, the DorHnffs were no t eo ^jfjf 
midit be supposed from the entries, as frost-bitten birds wwa gy >«; 
Still, althougb we regretted to find many first-rate pens, thongke^SsMi 
here, could not be sent, the class was generally good. The ^/mm 
were first-rate, and an entry of fort^-three pens m this dasa, wilkeavf 
a pen or two not present, proves winning m this branch was noi m 
easy matter. The pens of every principal breeder were prssent, ^d 
the deteriorated conidition of noik a few pens was attribotable esAr - 
sively to over-frequent exhibition, a feature now likely to be wrtt- 
drawn on account of the nearly-dosed exhibition season. T ins ia ss 
far well, as birds brought down to a very low standard by eanesais 
exhibition in the first months d the year, rarely breed well dniins tts 
subsequent season. Cochina were first-rate, and, perhaps, tlMva w 
not a single pen in the whole Exhibition more deserving ol f^eosl 
distinction than the winning Partridge-coloured ones. The boa ie 
this pen was certainly fairly worth a journey of many miles to Issk 
upon, being perfection. Buff Cochins were all good ; those ^sMi**- 
tnting the second-prize pen were, as stated b^ the Judge, daciisd|f 
the best in the class but for the severely frost-bitten comb of tba «aA 
From inquiry we find the owner, who as an old exhibitor ips Im 
hitherto siven credit for being more experienced in such eaaasttisSt 
placed, after washinff for the Walsall Show, the old eock near tha fin 
to dry, with strict dueetions ** to see that he did not beeoose ew- 
heated." His inbordinate, promising strict obedience, firsttoekf 
sion of the post of trust, lighted his pipe immediately after his e 
back was turned, and at length woke up to find to his own i 
the cock's comb blistered from the sudden application of heat* and k' s 
master angry at such a neglect of duty. We may^ hero mentioiL, aasv 
own anxious desin is to forowam all other exhibitors, that in all eaeis 
d frost-bite, snow, snow water, or the coldest pump water, is ths bsrt 
application to reston vitality. Fin-warmth is the moat ilsiiaisiini ef 
ail lyplieations, and should not in any case be reeoiied ia. 
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'W* -mtr good, Mr. Bojle, of DnUiii, being ihe evf-manm. Mr. 
n^ttli— of Mui«liesler, todk boih fint and seeond priset in all th« 
Ahw rhww. 'with birds most nnezoeptionaUe in euriage, eolonr, 
mil Mat, iboagh not least, condition. .fiom^Mr^pfttf were eapitaL In 
ftaaa daaaa, as in many other varietiea, two hens were occ a ri on allY 
■•■I intead of one, as stspokted by the Walsall prue schedule. It 
rm^Btj avpears as though some of our readers pay little attention to 
Mm^sents of each particular show, thoogn we haye mentioned 



» waitienlarlT and 80 often tiiat non-oompliance with these is a fatal 

ijSifln The proper number of hens, one or more, must be sent ; 

too few, or one too many, is a "disqualification." The 

isv J\nieff9, the Fancy yarieties of Ducks, and the Selling 

w«a anifennty exeellent. The attendance of visitors was Yeiy 

(AnyeoIoiirl^Flrst and Fourth, T. Tathsm, Klngsthorpe, 

J. tfooond, J. D. Hewson, M.D., Stafford. Third, Hon. Mrs. 

1>. BBmant, Peuhyn Castle, Bangor. Hlrfily ComnMnded, Mrs. Ark- 
wiUbi, I>ert>y; J. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Commended, H. 8aTile,Ral- 
isvl Abbey, Nottlnghamahire. 

BMmm^FIrst, H. Lane, Bristol. Second, A. Heatb, Cslne. Third, 
J. &. Bodboxd, AUwick Comrt, Wrington, Bristol. Fourth, Messrs. Bnreh 
and Boolter, Sheffield. Highly Commended, E. T. Holden, WaloaU ; A. O. 
Wotihinirton. Bnrton-on-Treat ; J. Walker, Wolverhampton : J. K. Bod- 
tand; K. Cook, Chowbent, Mandiester: J. Hildiok, Wals^L Commended, 
A. a Wosthlnstoo; B. T. Holden ; O. Lamb, Compton, Wolverhampton ; 
A. Heath; Hon. Hiss D, Pennant; J. Walker; J. Clews, Walsall; J. 
Tkieafa,BradSaid. 

Cocam-OHXBA (Partridge).-Flrst and Second, J. Stephens, WslsaOl. 
TUid, T. Stietch, OrmsUrk. Highly Commended. A. Fenton, Bochdale ; 
S. TakbBSB, Ash Orove, Whitchorch. CommendeO- Stephens. 

CooHix-CiizirA (Buff or Cinnamon).— 'FiTBt, B. White, Shemeid. 8e- 
MBd.H.Ttailinson.BalsaU Heath Bead, Birmingham. 'n>ird,H.Mapple- 
ieek, WoodSeld, Moseley, Birmingham. Foiir% W. Baylies, WalsaU. 
BUily Onmnended, W. A. TaylorTHanohester; Hon. Miss D. Pennant; 
HTlupilebeck; D. Cmmin^^am, Statfold Hall Farm, Tamworth; A. 
Fenton. Commended, H. Warner, Looghboroogh. 

CeCBiM-CHiirA (White).--Ffapst, Cant. D. Lane, Gre*t Barr Hall, new 
WahaB. Seoond, F. W. Znrhorst, Donnvbrook, I>ablin. Third, A. O. 
Werthingtott. Commended, Bev. W. J. Mellor, Colwiok Bectory, near 
Weiliimlisia ; E. C. BovUle, WilUngton, Borton-on-Trent. 

BnABHAS.— First, B. W. Boyle, Bray. Co. Wicklow, Ireland. Second, 
Cel. Btnait Wcrtley, Orove End Boad, London. Third, H. Lacy, Hebden 
Biidee. Highly Commended, J. Stephens ; J. H. Cnff, Metropolitan Cattle 
MaoWt ; O. H. Boberte, Preston ; H. Lacy ; H. M. Maynard, Ryde, LW. ; 
J. H. BlntaB, Hinton, near Bath. Commended, Bev. W. J. Mellor. Not- 

^AMM. (Elaek-breasted and other Reds).— First and Second, J. Fletcher, 
fftWMwImicti. near Manchester. Third, C. W. Brierley, Middleton, near 
MMMheater. Commended, S. Matthews, Stowmarket ; W. Watnwright, 
airattcn-mider-Fosse; J. Tyler, Longhbosongh ; C. Minors, Sndbnry; S. 
]>npe, Sverereech. 
Qamm (Any other ooloor).— Ffcst and Second, J. Fletcher (Dnckwings 
«)b Third, 8. Matthew. Highly Commended. J. H. WIlHams, 
1 (Doekwings). Commended, A. K. Briggs, Bawden ; 




HAMVunoBS (Ooi 
i,Midd]eton. 
.F.D.Mort, 

I ; T. Amphlet, Walsall; A. K. Briggs; T.Walker, Jmi., Denton. 
BS (SQver^peneilled).— First and second, H. Pickles, Earby, 
JMar BUpion. Third, T. Sharpies, BawtenstalL Highly Commended, J. 
Anaten, ABerton. 

HAHBCBOBa (Oolden-spaaded).— First and Third, J. Ogden, Hollin- 
wnood, Manehester. Second, T. Walker, jnn. Highly Commended, A. E« 
Wood, Ossile I>omiington; l. Davles, Bar borne ; Messrs. 8. ft R. Ashton, 
Mottram, near Manchester ; T. Fletcher ; C. W. Brierley. Commended, 
U. S. Smberiin ; W. BeeUestone, WalsalL 

BaMBuneBS (Silver-8pangled).-~First. A. K. Wood. Second, J. Field- 
Sng; Newehnrch, near Manchester. Tiiird, T. Fletcher. Highly Com- 
, J. M. EUvert, Ladlow; W. Horton, Albzighton; J. A. Taylor, 
.star; J. Fielding; Hon. H. W. Fitawilllam, Wentworth-Wood- 
A. It. Asplnall, Taynton, near Olonoester; J/ Jackson, Bnry, 



(Piklnl 
S.Oaa 



Oamb BiBTAXB (Black-breasted and other Reds).— First, H. Shvmach, 

MdhweU. Seoond,J.W. Morris, Bochdale. Third, F. Pittis, jnn. Highly 

Oaomended, Master O. Crosland, Wakefield; A. Cottam, Easthorpe; 

C W. Brierley ; A. Fenton. 

GsHB Bamtamb (Any other colour).— First and Second, F. Pittis, Jnn. 

CDvekwings). Third. H. Shnmaoh (Dnckwings). Highly Commended, 

Mast St O. Crosland (Dnckwings). 

Bamtamb (Gold and Silver-laced).— First and Second, M. Leno, Mark* 

jata ^treet, near Dunstable. Highly Commended, T. C. Harrison, HnlL 

BaBTAXS (Any other variety).-^up and First. W. J. Cope, Bsmslej 

"""*>). Second, H. C. WoooMck, Leioester (White Japanese). Third, 

ibridoe, Bristol (Black), Highly Commended, P. 8. Mossop, Long 

ICoeUn) ; H. DrayoottHnmberstone. Commended, T. Boncher, 

"apanese); J. R. Jeesop, HnU (Black); H. C. Woodcock 

Jameson, Walsall (Cnckoo). 

Abt Toistt hot Naxbd.— first, (S. A. Wylle, Bast Monlsey (La 

VMebe). Hecond, J. Peroivall, Harbome, near Birminaham (Poland). 

ThM, National PonBry Company, Bromley, Kent (Oneldres). Fourth. 

T. fMcher (Black Hamburgh). Highly Commended, M York, Pelsall 

(Kbhx) : Col Stnart Wortley (Crive Ccenr) ; National Poultry Company 

4CMve CoBor). Commended, National Company (La FUche) ; Col. Stnart 

WosUey (Cr^e CcBor) ; Miss M. E. Lamb (Negroes) ; R. H. NichoUs, 

Malpaa, near Newport (Andalusians). 
jf^g^j^g .... — . ., - 

A^bnr. 

IhrcBs (Any other variety .—First, T. C. Harrison (Mandarins). 9e- 
0omi, O. W. Brieriey (SheD). Third, H. Savile (Carolinas). Highly 
sanded. Miss H. Walker. North Wales (Bouen). Cemmended, J. E. 
y, Bloxwfek(Wlldi ; A. Fenton ; Capt. D. Lane (White). 
QuBB^First and Second, J.' Lyoett, Stafford. Third, J. K. Fowler. 



I (Aylesbury v.— First, H. Jones. Aylesbury. Second. J. K. Fowler, 
ly. Hdrd, S. Lee<di, Rochdale. Highly Commended, H. Jones. 



HlkeUyC 
wiUiani. 



Commended, A. O. Worthington ; H. Savile ; Hon. H. W. Fitz- 



TvBKXTS.— First, E. Leech. Second, D. Cunninghame. Third, F. E. 
R icha r dso n Uttozeter. Highly Commended, A. O. Worthington. Com- 
mended, F. B. Bichardaon. 

Sbujxo CLisa^— First, T. Tatham (Dorkings). Second, Hon. Miss D. 
Pennent, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor (Brahmas). Extra Second, S. ft R. 
Aahton. Thlr£ National Poultry Company (Crdve Coears). Extra 
Third. J. M. Kilvert (Hamburghs). Fourth, J. Preston. Extra Fourth, 
O. W. Brierley. Highly Commended. Mrs. WilUamson, Leioester 
(Cochins) ; H. A S. Cooper, Walsall (Spanish) ; H. B. Emberlln, Leicester 
(Bantams; ; O. H. Roberts (Brahmas) ; T. Amphlet (Spanish) ; H. Savile 
iPolands); C. Barber, Walsall (Spanish) ; F. W. Earle, Bdenhurst (Ducks) ; 
J. Wright, Melton Mowbray (Hamburghs) ; J. D. Hewson (Dorkings) ; M. 
Brooksbank, Manchester (Brahmas). Commended, J. H. wiUiams 
(Game): B. H. Niohdas (Hamburghs); H. E. Emberlin (Hamburghs): 
W. BayBsB (Coohins). 

PIGEONS. 

Cibbibb8.—C9«».— First, R Fulton, Deptford. Second, W. Siddons 
and Sons, Bhrmingham. Very Higlily Commended, F. Crossly, EUand, 
Yorkshire. Commended, 8. A. Ta^or, Sutton Coldfleld; H. Yajrdley. Sen, 
—First and Second, F. Crossley. Very Highly Commended, R. Fulton ; W. 
Siddons St Sons. Highly Commended, W. Siddons A Sons. 

PowTBB8.—a>ek.— First, F. Crossley. Second. J. Hawley, Bingley. 
Very Highly Commended, A. Heath, Calne, Wiltshire; C. Bulpin, Bridge- 
water; A. H. Stewart, Harbome, near Birmingham; J. E. Breward, 
Coventry; B. Dodge, Sheffield. Commended, B. Fulton. JSTm.— First, 
A. H. Stewart Seeond, A. Heath. Very Highly Commended, J. Hawley 
B3ghly Commended, R Fulton. Commended, J. Hawley. 

TuxBLBBS (Almond)^First, J. Ford, Monkwell Strost, London. Se- 
cond, R Fulton. 

TuxBUBBa (Any other variety)^— First, B. Fulton. Second, F. Crossley. 
Very Highly Commended, O. Bulpin. Commended, J. Fielding, jun. 

jACoazBB«— First and Second, B. Fulton. Highly Commended, F. Else, 



Bi^swater. Commended^ C. Bulpin. 



'abtaels.— First, F. Else. Second, H. Tardley. Very Highly Com- 
mended, H. B. Emberlin. Highly Commended, R Dodge. 

Ahtwbbps.— First, S. A. Taylor. Seeond, Master O. Crosland. Highly 
Commended, J. Hawley ; S. A. Taylor. Commended, J. Hawley. 

TBUifpBTBBa.- First, J. R Jessop. Second, J. Hawley. Coiumended, 
W. H. C. Gates, Newark ; Bev. W. J. Mellor. 

Owls.— First, F. Crossley. Second, J. Fielding, Jan. Tory Highly 
CommendedjF. Crossley. Commended, J. Fielding, jun. 

Babbs.- First and Seoond, F. Crossley. Highly Commended, H. 
Tsrdley. Commended, H. Yardley ; J. Fielding, Jun. 

Nqbs»— First and Second, C. Bulfdn. Commended, F. Else. 

TUBBXTS.- First, R SiddaU, Sheffield. Second, H. Mapplebeok. Yenr 
Highly Commended, H. Yardley. Highly Commended, C. Bulpin; F. 
Crossley. 

Dbaoobb^— FInt, F. Orossloy. Second, J. W. Lndlow, Birmingham. 
Highly Commended, J. W. Luuow. Commended, H. Yardley ; C. Bulpin. 

Amr OTBBBYABiBrr.— First, H. Yardley. Birmingham. Second, National 
Poultry Company (Priests). Very Highly Commended, 8. A. WyOie 
(Runts). Highly Commended, H. Yardley. Commended, National 
Poultry Company (Runts) ; A. H. Stewart (Siberian Ice) ; H. Yardley ; J. 
Hawley (Swiss) ; F. Crossley (Swallows) ; C. Bulpin. 

Sbuuba Class^— First, H. Yardley. Second. A. H. Stewart (Jacobins). 
Third, J. Walker, Newark. Highly Commended, J. Peroivall (Liabels). 
Commended, B. Dodge (Powtersl ; J. Hawley ; H. Yardley. 

Silver Cup for the oest coUeetion of Pigeons, F. Crossley. 

Mr. Edward Hewitt, of Birmingham, jndged the first twelve classes 
of Poultry, Mr. Tegetmeier, of London, the remaining Poultry classes, 
nd Mr. Cottle, of Cheltenham, the Pigeons. 



PERTH POULTRY SHOW. 

This was held in the City Hall, Perth, on the 24th and 25th inst. 
The following are the names of the prizetakers : — 

SraBUB.— First. J. Kerr, New Scone. Seeond, W. Paterson, Lan^^ohn* 
Third, A. Bidpath, Edinburgh. Highly Commended, W. Bruoe, St. 
Leonard's Bank. 

DoBBnras.— First, O. Mnirhead, Dnrdle. Second, J. Anderson, Meigle. 
Third, A. Madarlane. Highly Commended, G. Brand, Bathgate. 

Oamb.— First and Seoond, J. Anderson. Third, W. Donaldson, New 
Scone. Highly Commended, D. Oellatly, Meigle ; J. J. Wilson, Darling- 
ton. Commended, J. M'Oregor, Crieff. 

CooBiBS.— First, J. Meff, Aberdeen. Second, Mrs. Oswald, Dunnikler. 
Third, C. Pease. Darlington. 

BBAHifAS*— First, K. Jopp, Aberdeen. Seoond and Third, Mrs. White, 
Castle Huntly. Highly Conmiended, J. Rutherford. Fife. 

Hambvbohs (Penciued).— First, W. R. Parks, Melrose. Second, R. 
Macgregor. lliird, a. Walker, Selkirk. Higlily Commended, Mrs. Brown, 
Aberoaimy. * 

Haxbubohs (Spangled).— First, H. Corrie, Ardrossan. Second, W. 
France, CrieC Tnlrd^rs. Brown. 

Babtams (Oame).— First and Second, J. Anderson. Third, R. Mac- 
flregor. Highly Commended, F. L. Roy, Nenthom. Commended, A. 
Kobertson, Burntisland. 

Bantams (Any variety).— First, F. L. Boy, ]un. 
HaU. Third, Master W. H. Pople, British Hotel. 

DuoBS (Bouen).— First, J. Hardie, Sorbie Ewea. 
Third, Mrs. D. Cochrane, Lundie Mills. 

Ducks (Any variety).— First, A. Huggart, Fife. 
Hull. Third, J. Hardie. Highly Commended. W. Paterson. 

Abt Othbb VABiBTV^-First, Mrs. White. " ' - • 
W. R. Parks, Mehose. 

Sbluwo Class.— First, D. Oellatly. Second, A. Bidpath. Third, J. 
Allan. Highly Commended, J. S. Dmith, Inchbrakie ; T. Baines, Bridge 
Haugfa; A. Macgregor. 

8WBBFSTAKBS BOB SxBOLB CoOBS.— SpanuA.— Flrst, A. Bidpath. Se- 
cond, W. Bruce, »i. Leonard's Bank. DorJl*tN^.— First. J. Anderson. 
Second, J. Ailim. Oame.— First, J. Anderson. Kerond, J. Laing, Qlen^^ 
deuglie. Baatom.— -First, R.- Macgregor. Second, F. L. Roy, ins. 



Second, J. R. Jessop, 

Second, J. Anderson. 

Second, J. R. Joisop, 
Paterson. 
Second, J. AUan. Third, 
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VENTILATING INCUBATORS. 

** E. S.'s " letter in your Number of the 8th of Janoflcy shows, 
M he says, that he has devoted mnch attention and obsartation 
to the sabject of inoabation. Damp atmosphere, temperature 
as steady as possible at 103°, every attention to be paid to 
the dfeot of external tempezatnre, and oonstani Tentilati<»i, 
are, as he writes, the main points, and tbey are those that I 
have kept steadily in view in the oonstraetion of my patent 
inonbator, and whioh are contained in my *' Direetions.'' 

I am glad to find that some one else besides myself is im- 
pressed wiUi the neoessity of constant ventilation — a point 
that I believe has been lost sight of, and is not provided for 
by any other incubator but mine. — Fbed. H. Sghbodbb, Rick- 
tnannDorih. 



SWARMS CLUSTERING OUTSIDE THEIR OWN 
HIVE. 

VABIATTOK IN THE COLOUR OF HYBRIDS. 

I KiVK before remarked on bees swarming or clustering with 
their queen outside the hive when young queens were being 
brought forward, and that such swarming or clustering vexr 
often took place at night. A case of this kind happened with 
me this year, which I will relate, as the result corroborates the 
statement of Mr. Fox, of Eingsbridge, relative to two queens 
being in a hi^e at one time. 

0;a the 22nd of July at 8 p.m. I noticed the bees of a hive 
lying out very much. It had been a warm day, but no honey 
was* 0ikthered. I was somewhat surprised at such numbers 
lying out, but on account of the heat I paid no heed to it 
further than getting them into their hiye again. Next dav I 
deprived another hive of its queen, and exchanged iheir combs, 
tnmsf erring them from one to the other for the purpose of rais- 
ing queens. I suspected nothing untU about three weeks af ter- 
wardiEi, when I noticed a good many young black bees in the 
hiv6 whielt had pure Ligurian combs, giving evidence of the 
existence of a young queen which Jiad been hybridised, and 
showing plainly enough that two fertile queens had existed at 
one and the same time, as a subsequent examination proved by 
discovering the old queen still aUve, the young one having 
evidently been thrown out. This case shows how careful we 
ought to be in raising queens from hives in respect to which 
any doubt may exist as to their having the original queen. 

I am not sure but that a similar oconrrenoe has taken place 
more than once this season, as in the case of several queens 
which were raised from a pure stock their progeny showed very 
little of their Italian origin. In a number of crosses which 
have ooeurred between the Italian and black bees there is 
much variation ; intone case in which a black queen has been 
crossed there is not more than one marked bee in the hundred, 
while others show about one-hidf. 

I may here mention that my views in teg^ to hybridisation 
are in .accordance' with those of Mr. G. B. Fox, and in opposi- 
tion to* those of Mr. F. H. West.— A Lakarksbibb Bsr-kbepbb. 

rMay not this apparently anomalous variation in the colour 
of the progeny of hybridised queens be aooounted f or by the 
fact that a queen bee does not always sestrict herself to one 
drone ?] 

TO HIVE BEES IN A MOVEABLE COMB HIVE. 

Thsbs is more difficulty attending this than with box hives, 
yet it is easily accomplished. Some think it best done by 
spreading a sheet as smoothly as possible in front of the 
entrance, upon which the bees ;are shaken elose to the en- 
trance, when generally with fanning wings they will accept 
their new home. If they do not go in rapidly enough, with a 
goosequiU brush them gently in% or with a spoon direct their 
motions toward their new abode. Bees once shaken in the 
swarming season on a sheet are not apt to take wing again, 
sinse they are loaded with honey, for in that state they in- 
variably leaye the old colony. 

l!here is another plan that we prefer — ^remove the honey- 
board*, and separate from the centre of the hive three or four 
of the frames, by sliding them to either side, and then in this 
opening shake the bees either from the bush or basket, slide 
the frames back to their places, replace the honey-board by 
sliding it on from one end of the hiye, so as to avoid crushing 
the. bees, and the operation is finished. The few that may 



return to the hash or adhere to the hiTxng baakel, mtf b» 
shaken in front of the hive entraace, and will qui^y go ii. 
When quiet, remove to permanent stand without dsby.. 
{American Bee Oazette.) 



BREEDING IN SUPERS. 
In the second column of page 80 in your last issue refennee 
is made to ** narrow slita one-fifth of an inch wide.*' I^^ 
here state that I have always been in favour of the coDstai 
system, and for thirty years I have worked with much sotMi 
Pettitt's collateral hives. The crown-boards of the stock Mni i 
are pierced with narrow sUta three-sixteenths of an inii 
wide, or rather smaller than one-fifUi. I have worked lilfc 
these hives four glasses upon the top when the bees htfe ben 
working in the oollatoral super, so that they have aotuaQy tas 
working in ^yq compartments or hives at one and tbe am 
time. The subterraneous oommnnioation between tbs ited 
hive and the coUateral super has also been provided vitli 
" grating '* cut in wood, and I do not believe either of tfaM 
supers was ever favoured with a visit either of Uie qpmt 9 
drone bee. I have taken away the ooUateral super conttiio^ 
nearly 50 lbs. of the purest virgin honeycomb, withont fk 
slightest evidence of a visit from either the queen or s dnst 
I believe one great advantage in Pettitt's arrangemeDtiiAit 
the communication from one hive to the other is in tbiikap- 
board, and the ventilating properties of this hive are 6aei Ita 
the temperature of either box can be so regnlated as ui toil- 
torfere with that of the other. These narrow slits mt W 
cut in the wood. Both wirework and metal castingi I \am 
tried, but without success.— Sudbubt. 



STARVATION IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY. 

Thx late protracted frost broke up to-day (Janoaiy 23), sod 
the inhabitants of my twenty-two Ligurian stocks, with ens 
exception, lost no time in availing themselves of thefsTomble 
opportunity for exercise in the open air, disposing of thoir . 
dead, &o. An examination of tlie exceptionsUy qoieseent 
stock proved that its unfortunate inhabitants h$d hiaaltj 
succumbed to famine in the midst of plenty; hsriiig eihBusted 
what honey was stored in the central ccnofas tbe seTsro cold 
prevented their obtaining access to Uioss at the side, and in 
this way they were starved to death with boih sealed and un- 
sealed food within their domicile. This starratiou in the 
midst of plenty is so frequent in America that bee-keepers axe 
in the habit of guarding against it by boring a hole about an 
inch in diameter through fdl the combs from one side of the 
hive to the other, so as to permit the bees to obtain access to 
every comb without passing round their edges, but this is the 
first instance in which a catastrophe of the kind has oome 
under the direct observation of— A Dev<»«shibs Bu-kxbiib 



OUR LETTER BOX. 



• AnglicCf Crowt-boerd. 



HusKora BucKWHSAT.—ItifMtrer wishes to be inf onned how to sept* 
rate tbe husk from bnckwhest ^ 

8AI.T roB Fowls {B. 8.).-Salt is said to be injindoas to ponltey. W« 
never knew a fowl constipstod, except in oases of inflamed bowels. 

MiSTAn a Catalooux (TF. BradUy).-~Aa the bird was in its rigU 
place before the Judges went round to determine their awanu, JM 
conid Bot have been injured; consequently you have no Jastificatio&ia' 
suing the Committee. 

Abscess iw Fowl's Lubos (A. F. Newman).— Vo treatment eould saw 
saved yoor Bnhma Pootra cock. The fungus-like snbetance whiebyoa 

g closed was the discharge from an abscess in the Iubrs. The cause of 
e diseased lungs was possibly exposure to the severe weather Yon 
other Brahma Pootra which has " entirely loet the use of his legs," if uis 
be Uterally true, had better be kiUed. Beforo doing so try what cftflt 
bread soaked In ale, and two grains of sulphate of iron daily, will havei 

Damdxuon liEAVBS FOB FowLS {B. S.)— The leaves of danowwa 
boiled and mixed up with barley meal may form an exoellent food fat 
fowls, but we never knew them used, nor do we know whether fowls wcnlS 
relish such bitter diet. ^. . 

Washxbo Poultby (W. G.),— White Cochin China fowls may have thsB 
feathers washed with so^ and water. After washing keep them uBtti 
dry in a large hamper or an enclosure, the floor of which is quite oorerta 
with clean straw. ^ ,. 

Rabbits (Idem),—" The Rabbit Book '* will suit you. You can hsva » 
f^ee bv post from our oflloe if you enclose seven postage stamps with yoar 
direeUon. , ,. 

LiouBLiN BSB (A North Siaford-ihire Bfe-keepfr),--'rbo bee is a d»j 
tinctly marked Ligurian. We have so doubt that your explanaltou thst 
tbe queen of your hive had met with drones from a Ligurian mve fli* 
miles distant is correct. . 

LiouRiAH QcBBHS (A Lanorlukirr Sfe-kfeper).— One guinea if »« 
usual price for a warranted queen of this variety. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 



JE. 


Week. 


FEBEUARY 7-18, 1867. 


ATStage Tsimpetatiire 
near London. 




Son 
Biaes. 


San 

Sets. 


Moon 
Bises. 


Moon 
Sets. 


Moon'k 
Age. 


Cloek 

before 

Son. 


^oV 
Tear. 


7 
8 
9 

10 
U 
19 
18 


Th 

F 
8 
Bvir 

X 
Tu 

W 


BraohTMmalatifoUam. 
Braehysema nndnlatnm. . 
Boronla pinnata. 

6 SUMDAT ARBB EPIPHIXT. 

Primola sinensis. 
Magnolia oonspicna. 


a?- 

45.9 
44.9 
44.8 
44.1 
44.6 
44.0 


89.0 
81.1 
99.4 
99.6 
99.6 


Mean. 
89.6 
88.6 
88.0 
86.9 
85.8 
87a 
86.7 


90 
15 
14 
17 
16 
M 


m. h. 
8aaf7 
80 7 
98 7 
96 7 
95 7 
98 7 
91 7 


DU h. 
67af4 
69 4 
6 
8 5 
6 5 
6 6 
8 6 


m. h. 
88af8 
9 

98 9 
57 9 

99 10 
7 11 

59 11 


m. h. 
90af8 
81 9 
49 10 
55 11 
mom. 
8 1 
18 9 


Days. 

4 
5 
6 
7 


m. B. 
14 94 
14 97 
14 99 
14 80 
14 81 
14 80 
14 99 


88 
89 
49 
41 
49 
48 
44 


taBpentwe dOjy, The greatest heat was 66^ on the 10th, 1881 ; and the lowest cold 0', on the 18th, 1855. The graatesl fall of rain was 
0.07 meh. N3.— The Calendar contains the names of plants flowering in the greenhouse. 



A GOSSIP ABOUT POTATOES. 




HAV^E lately been r^^j'ading 
tbrongh my papers on the 
Potflto, previously published 
in [hrs^- p?ij.>i5— bow rapidly 
thti years seem to biive 
passed away ! — and the repenisal has impressed on me 
the need of caution, and never to hecome too determined 
and certain upon any one point or principle of cultivation, 
or to fancy that one has drawn a line beyond which further 
progress i»not possible, and, above all, not to take too 
nmch conceit to oneself about that last new offspring of 
thonght, for very likely it may turn out to be only new 
because it has been forjrotten. 

I find bv my writings that I have been careful in these 
respects ; but I am a reader of old books upon a variety of 
subjects, and it is astonishing how often I find the very 
ideas and doings that I could conscientiously have laid 
claim to as the independent worldngs of my own brain. 
Fine lessons these old-world recurrences afford ; they 
serve to take down conceit, by showing that there have 
been and always will be others as good and clever as 
oneself ; and that the best plan for a man who wishes to 
make himself useful in his day is first to prove his theories 
bypractice, and then to publish the results. 

This must be my excuse for not addressing you lately. 
Dame Nature for my practical hobbies insists upon time, 
and ready writers are so very quick that if one did not 
" fruit first and write afterwards," the task of defending 
oneself would not be altogether so very easy ; besides, in 
the midst of fighting one cannot write, and about fourteen 
months ago a challenge was thrown down to me, when 
zeferring a querist to some printed correspondence of mine, 
" Oh, ah ! " said my questioner, " it's all very well for you 
scribbling fellows to write this and that, ten to one it 
is aU theory. Give me .one practical man before you all. 
Why do you not show, and go in and win with- the fine 
productions brought about by the practice you describe ? 
then one could feel that it was not all bosh ! " Pleasant to 
bear, certainly, and this writer felt himself '* scratched ; " 
80, in defence of the " scribbling fellows," and to encourage 
the others, I did *' go in," and I did *' win " in less than a 
year two medals, twenty- three first-class certificates, one 
extra priz^, and two high commendations at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Shows at South Kensington. Per- 
baps'he will cry, *' Braggadoccio ! " And so it is ; and why 
ahould I not be proud of being so commended ? I am ; and 
now to my " Gossip." 

Cultivators' minds are now opening to the subject, and 
after perusing the papers of recent writers about the Po- 
tato, I wish to show how my practice and opinions respect- 
ing this esculent may agree or clash with theirs, and to let 



you know how its cultivation has fared with me during the 
last untoward season. 

My frame and orchard-house were too much crammed 
with other occupants last season for me to attempt the 
production of early Potatoes there, and such is the case 
at present ; so I adopted, and intend to adopt for the future, 
the excellent plan stated by your spirited and untiring 
correspondent ** Forwakds," at page 22, No. 198, Vol. VUL 
On March 28rd I planted Webb's Telegraph, Coldstream 
Early, Shutford Seedling, and Mitchell's Early Albion, 
with an eye to exhibiting those kinds at the International 
Horticultural Exhibition in May, but to find that I had 
placed too much faith in the good qualities attributed to 
Webb's Telegraph. Coldstream Early took the lead of 
Shutford Seedling and ^litchell's Albion ; it came into use 
the soonest by ten days, and by May Idtli I had fine 
samples of the last three sorts. Webb's Telegraph, how- 
ever, was fully three weeks behind the rest. I felt sadly 
disappointed, and it caused me not to exhibit new Potatoes, 
as I had determined to show a set of four early varieties. 
Coldstream Early is now placed first upon my books, it 
having beaten my previously crack sorts, Mitchell's Albion 
and Shutford Seedling. I saw, also, that Mr. E. Budd, 
gardener to the Earl of Damley, was witliin very little of 
taking a first piize with it at the Great Show. 

However, some varieties of Potatoes I have had in cul- 
tivation for years, others for a few seasons on trial only, 
but these I have, nevertheless, proved on different kinds of 
soil, and a few sorts are quite new to me, having been only 
one year on trial. I do not think we are just£ded in con- 
denming a variety of Potato imtil we have proved it for 
two or three years on different descriptions of land. If it 
continues to prove a bad flavourless sort on soils varying 
from heavy to light, then we may fairly speak badly of it. 
It is a great satisfaction for me to find &at to many of the 
sorts I have tried, and which 1 have recommended in these 
pages, excellent characters are given by those who have 
cultivated them in soils entirely difierent in texture from 
that of this garden, where I grow them very good. It 
consists of a stiff, stony loam, about 30 inches deep, rest- 
ing upon a subsoil of clay that holds water like a basin, 
and it is much shaded by trees. I was formerly much 
puzzled to grow a Potato fit to be eaten, and, in fact, I 
never could induce a coarse-foliaged kind to yield me a 
crop at all. It was all tops audi no bottoms till sixteen 
years ago, when I first began to feel my way on the rid^e- 
and-trench plan with a coarse-topped kind called Cornish 
Kidney, and my man at that time — poor John Brotherton — 
reported in the neighbourhood that I was *• going to grow 
Potatoes upon raised banks sufficient to form a Romaii 
encampment ! " but he was an old soldier, and, I fear, 
sometimes shot with a rather long bow. 

Whilst writing this paper I have received a letter from 
a gentleman, a perfect stranger to me, but a great con- 
noisseur of Potatoes, who lives near Bar Point, on the coast 
of Devon. The letter comes in so appropriately in respect to 
what I have stated above that I wUl quote an extract here. 
" The Yorkshire Hero I was getting forward, so the germs 
are set, yet I will pack it most carefully for you ; the 5f orth 
Vo. MB.— ToL. XXXVIL, Old SkuS. 
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Biding Beauty (roand, a late keeper), is not maoh spronted ; 
and of Thomas Almond's first early (the first year {mUio, 
BtiH idmoet unknown) « I have put by for you some of the ieait 
spcouted I eould find." I hav« bad a great hankering after 
thmnn kinds ever sinee Mr. Badclyffe first informed us albout 
them in Vol. X., page 165, No. 257. The extract concludes, 
'* XJiaye also a Potato wbioh I value — ^Daintree's Seedling Sid- 
nw. 1 had it early last year direct from Fen Drayton. I 
thuik it is superior to the Lapstone, which is very good with 
U8, .but sou effeots such wonders for good or evil ; yet name 
it, and I will send you a sample." Now, the soil about Puts- 
boKOugh must be quite different from this at Woodstock, and 
I believe I received the very first tuber of his Kidney seedliug 
that Mr. Darntree ever sent out. It was sent in a lettw thro«gh 
the post-office, and was much damaged by the post-office stamp- 
ing. I kept Mr. Daintree three years in suspense before I 
oould quite decide upon its merits, but I am happy to say he 
. lived to know that I grew it successively upon three diilerert 
soils, and then I felt a pleasure in recommeudiug it as beiug a 
Potato of the same strain as the Lapstone, and even superior 
to that very excellent variety. From what ** D., Deal^*^ said 
■about it (No. 9 in his list. Vol. XI., page 463, No. 299), I ex- 
' yeet it will also rank well with so good a judge, and in a soil 
jdiflei^nt from that of my Devonshire correspondent. 

Allow HM here to state that I quite agree with Mr. McDonald, 
•f Woodstock Pack, Inistioge, in what he ssys about another jwv- 
U§6 of mine, Coldstream Early, at page 464 of the same Nmn- 
ha of Thx Jouunal of Houticultuke. It is this sort of croes- 
examination upon different soils that we want before new ki&ds 
of Potatoes are sent out by the raisers. My object is to prove 
what are the best sorts which can be obtained for the rector's 
table, and the supply of our household. I have be^i four 
years proving my Onwards seedling to my satisfaction on dif- 
ferent soils, and I am now sending it to experienced growers 
ftpon Tarious soils, requesting them, in the event of the kind 
not proving entirely to their satisfaction, to be good enoit^ to 
4i«itooy every tuber, as I should feel serry to offer a Potato 
itotko publie under my name, unless it were quite first-rate. 
JSaisers of new sorts err in being in too great a hurry in sending 
•out their seedlings. Including the present year I shall kavo 
teen five years in making a trial of fifty sorts, dating from the 
. seeds maturing in the berry, and although many of the issue 
tamed out what for the first throe years I thought very good 
Yarieties, yet I decided that they were not superior to sorts 
already in cultivation ; so of such I took the precaution to boil 
into pulp in a copper whatever we did not consume, and with 
this pulp watered the Bo!«e trees, and the result was, that we 
off¥er had Boses in finer bloom. 

I have now <»ily three kinds left out of the fifty— namcfly, 
:RaB8et Kidney, Beehive, and the Onwards, and I believe I shall 
iiave to consider the last only as worthy of perpetuation, per- 
lifl|>s not even that, if I do not succeed in obtaining good 
reports of it this year from a distance. My friend, Mr. AIomoi- 
dec Dean, of May bush, near Southampton, is the only poraon 
jat present besides myself who has made a trial of my seedling. 
M» says, *' Fenn's Onwards, a seedling of his own, a second 
early round, good both as to crop and quality." Mr. Dean ex- 
hibited sixty varieties of Potatoes at the Boyal Horticultural 
Society's gardens, in September last. A notice of them ap- 
peared in the October number of the " Florist and Pomologist." 

Although the labour of five years is only likely to produce me 
one Petato, I am now about sowing two more choice crosses, 
■nnbering about one hundred seeds, from which I hope to 
pBsdnoe s«nething si^>erior, although I fear I shall not be 
«bto to arrive at the characteristic stated by my brother at 
A«rioket-match dinner pven last year. He complained of the 
Jbadness ot the kind served at table, and joking retorts from his 
•cdeketiBg friends arose as to " what he knew about Potatoes? " 
"Well," he said, **he certainly could tell whether a Potato 
was good or bad when eating it ; but he had a brother living in 
Ozlordshire, who was a connoisseur of Potatoes, and could 
judge of them in their raw state ; that he had just raised a 
-new sort, as even and round as a cricket ball, and hO was 
merely wailing before he let it out, to produce on each tvflber 
vanuaitation of the seams." — Ufwasds akd Onwabdb. 
(To be eoatlniied.) 



EDGING FOR WALKS. 
Ikneflyto your correspondent an ** Aybshibe Gaxdxkss;" 
1 venture to ^ve my ezpezience with regard to a substitute for 



a Box-edging, having b^n in a similar dilemma. I haye an 
omaL bed in the middle of my garden, with an Apple tree in 
tiie eoBtre, the bed filled with Lilies of tiie Valley. The Bok- 
odging did not thrive owing to the drip Iron the tree, or being 
overgrown by the Lilies : consequently every two or thrse ymxB 
it had to be replaoed. After one of my visitsto-tiie Boyal Hor* 
ticultnzal Gardens I substituted an edging ci Messrs. Boshe^e 
cable-pattern terza-metatKo tiles, of two sizes, the smeller to 
turn the oval more neatly. The tiles were laid in with on|7 
the cable pattern above the ground ; the chinks, unavoidable in 
the toining, were filled in with Portland cement, and the wiiole 
painted a dull green, so as to resemble as nearly as possihle 
the oolour of the Box in the other parts of the garden. Tke 
result has been very satisfactory. I think this is tiiie third 
winter, and I have not had to replaoe one tile. I was eeiefil 
to have terra-metallic tiles.— F.B.H.S. 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS KEW AND GUI- 
WsATBVBit may betide other ficcists* flowers, however the 
Pansy may be snubbed, the Dahlia sneered «i, and the Auricula 
cold-shouldered, there is no fear of the ChiysantheTwaro being 
passed by. Even the bedder-out patroniaes it, for esBbainly 
one of the best beds that I saw at finttersea Park fast wason 
was composed of Mr. Bull's variegated sort Bensatien ; and as 
the Chrysanthemum, happily for its lame, comes inio flDwer 
when the glories of the garden have faded away, and all JdqIds 
dreary save where this plant has been allowed to timer; 
as, moreover, it is so easily propagated, and bears itself so 
bravely and so well amidst the smoke of our huge metzepdfis, 
it is likely to have a prolonged period of favour. Hence Mr. 
Salter, to whom we owe nearly all the fine varieties now in 
cultivation, need not be afraid of a time when his winter garden 
will be deserted, and the tide of visitors which finds its comee 
there during the dreaiy month of Kovember will be stopped in 
its coarse. Were it so, one of the chief pleasures of a vMi to 
London in that month of fogs and fhwariness would be loet. 
I see nothing in a Cbrysanthemam show, bnt I do confess to 
a real enjoyment in a stroll through the welliSRanged green- 
houses in which Mr. Salter year by year places his favoerite 
flowers. Sach a stroll I had in November last, aiui the rasolts 
of it I now (dironicle ; and inasmuch as the time for purchasing 
is now at hand, I may in some way be a guide to those who axe 
seeking to add to their collections. 

I must here, however, confess to a piece of heterodoxy — 
Tiz., that I think the incurved flowers have now reached pretty 
well ^eir acme, and that in order to obtain brighter oolouts 
we must try the i-eflexed sorts, infusing, it may be, some of 
the blood of Mr. Fortune's last introdnctions from Japan, in 
one sense these inenrved flowers are disappointing : the open- 
ing bud gives promise of bright colour, but by the time that 
the flower is fully opened the back of the florets is alone ex- 
posed to view, and, consequently, a good deal of the richness of 
the colouring is lost ; but in the reflexed flower, which I think 
may with care be obtained as full as some of the varieties of 
reflexed Asters, the front of the florets is that which is exposed 
to view, and consequently a brighter-coloured flower is likely 
to be obtained. Mr. Salter mentioned to me that Mr. Fortune's 
Japanese varieties, which were at first neglected, are now being 
sought after ; and this is probably a symptom of an alteratMn 
in taste whidi will effect the object I allude to. 
. As usual, Mr. Salter has a large number of varieties to he 
introduced to the public this spring. Borne of tiiese had not 
been named at the period of my visit, but of those which ImA 
I notioed Lady Talfdurd, beautiful silvery rosy lilac, a ^e 
incurved flower ; Faust, a chestnut red ; Countess of Waxwiflk, 
fine creamy iriliite; Madonna Maiy, a large-petalled flower; 
Bosa Mutabilis, a delicate pencilled flower ; Dr. Lindley« £jiB 
amber, a beautiful flower'; Purpurea Elegans, quite new bi 
colour, of a rosette form, and very good in all respects ; Tolande, 
light blush white, silvery lilac back to petals ; Gold of 0|diir, 
not pro4)ably a show flower, but of good habit ; Lris, a laqge 
incurved flower, bright orange, wiUi purjAish back. 

Of the flowers of 1866 the following seem to me those jnost 
desenring of oolttvetion :— Amahilis, de&ieate bluah, inonnHl ; 
Gompactum, an excellent conservatory flower, bloenicgeHily, 
and of admina>le habit ; Ck}nnte88 of Gssn^lle, ibe^ wUte, a 
refleaed flower of great beauty ; Crimson Velvet, beaotifal 
velvety crimson, the darkest and haghieai of all the hjgli- 
eoloured Chrysanthemums; Gloria Hundi, a splendid biHtisnt 
yellow, a seedling from Jardin des J^lsQJtes, and when I say 
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rto<thft*ftM flbwer, I t]a(farie ilis eaoagli to sUm^ 9^8 
laiik i ^ €kid«i Bfltorley-, » jSin <Mnai7(^oloiuf«d iIo#Br, a- spar* 
iwm- tbKfe fine cl0tp flowr Bevviky ; Eton ward, larg«^ pwptov 
with a silvery back to the florets, very compaot ; less, mecUiu»- 
sised, vary double>and coupaot ; Jeim Saher, veddish orimson, 
ahadedwith onngo^I ahevid be soiry to thiftk that a flower 
so named as this was not first-rate, bat I have miigiviags aa ta 
itreantre, wHh me it did not fill up 90 well as it ong^t, and 
I saw MvexaX blooms at Mx, Salter's in a similar ooodition ; 
it is a fine- flower if th» defect is aet general ;^Jo8iah Wedg- 
wMNi» rosy oannine, clom and compaot ; Miss Eyre, blaeh late- 
flewering anemone, o£ mediam size and dwarf habit; Mr. 
OlMfaitMiav dark reddish oheetaut, mmarr^ ; SyWia, rosy hiae, 
with silvery baeki 

Of the Fompoaea U 1B66 then wen— Fatxy Nymph, fine 
pnre whiie, with round florets ; Little Beaaty, white^ bordered 
wilfediiioato roey pink; Marie Staavt, lilae bloeh, with tnlr 
phmr centre; Prince ^ctor, dark red maroon; Boae d* Amour, 
clear rose, very full and free ; lUid Xorfrida, bright golden 
amber. 

OiiMer fh^nm in the farge-flowersd seetion I would reeom*> 
mend the following : — 



•Aim6e Verridre.savery wUAe^teeo* 
tifnUy t^pe d. 

•Alfxed Salter, delicate piDk. 
AibiIb Oaiter, golden yeiloTr* 
Attraction, talnsfa, maiq^ed with 



Donna, deHcate Blae, with 
light centre. 
BenuKitf PaHssy, flery orange. 
*Beyerley, fine white. 
Blanohe of Castile, line incwed. 



Cflidlnal Wlaenen, eovly-bloom* 

ixig, reddlah. cafaneoa. 
•OB toDMitgn , zoay blneh* 
Dr. BuMk, reddlah^oraage. 
•Dnoheaa of WeUtngtoa, AaUeabe 

soM, tipped with hhtsh. 
DoaoBi de rSam, an old flower, a 

oad grower, bat very fine* 
Edtth Doabnitt, lilae Moah, a 
beantif ol conservatovy plant. 
*Ewa» priaaroae auJ^hnr. 
OenenU Bainbrigi^o, dark orange, 

■■her and gold oentre. 
Ooldea Sa«le, iadlaa ted and 

*G«iAn Queen of Eagland, golden 
eanory coloiir. 
GoUen TiiUiy, a qpeit from Trilby, 

elear yellow flowera. 
Heronles, large- red eavmina. 
*Her Majea^ silivery bloah^ eom- 

Hepaine,Mnah, tapped with purple. 



with brown 

Aortole, crimson and oraofle. 
Amave BorMe, yellow bml^ 
•Bijen de I'Rortkniltww, ehanniag 
snlphar white. 
C apella^ dark red chestnut. 

*Comte Aehille Vigier, ptde aslmon 



Jane, sftvecy pink, a good close 

flower. 
• Jsrdbi dea Flantes, splendid golden 

orange. 
King of Denmark, rosy lilao; 
*Jiilie Lagravere, a fine old dark 

variety. 
Ladr Carey, roay Iflac, silvery back. 
^Little Hurry, bright golden amber. 
Lord Palmeraton, rosy amaranth, 

tipped with btaeh. 
•Luther, large rosy crimson. 
Maixeatx, rose, bordered white. 
Bfr. Bnmleee, huge ; imdiaa sad, 

golden tips. 
•Hfa. ja. Ifttes, bright yeUowi 
Mea. Soinesr blush. 
Om0» Pecfectlaa, dark aahaon 



*I>nniflel, rosy oamine, Teryllnek 
Taintt ef the Fair, Ulao bloah. 
Fma^te Ire., xadcHsh orange* 
Ooldaa Anrora, bright gc^d 

yaUow. 
*JnJia Bngelback, yellow and brown 

points. 
La Vogpie, bright gold. 



*Pdnee Alfred, aptandld xoay crim- 

asn. 
*Princ« of Wales, dark poxiile riolet. 
•Priaoeaa of Wales, pearl white, de- 
licately tinted rosy lUac 
Iter. J. Dix, orange red. 
*8att suck, raby, with bnmae tipe, 

something like Stafitjrd^ Gem 

DaU^ 
Sir Stafford Carey, da^ brown 

chestnut. 
*8parkler, red, Upped with bright 

oranae. 
TMompea d« Nord, large, light red 

cheatont. 
*TenQS, large, lilac peach. 
•Tirgfai Qaeent pure anow white. 



*]iiimle HoUnea^ canary yellow 
tinted wHh rose. ' 

Lncinda, rosy lilao and binsh. 
•Waiame Fooid, cream, spfendM 

shape. 
•BlaMbMt, wUte, fringed. 
Mdlle. Uarthe, very fine, dwarf, 

white 
Minnie Wanea, roey blnsh, wHh 

yellowish centre. 
*Mr8. Dix, blnsh, bordered rose. 
President Decaisno, rosy carmine. 
Roea Tptrenna, reey blosfa. 
*8alamon, dark rosy carmine. 
•Lltne Gem, dolieate peach bloidi, 

late-blooming. 
^TvopWe^ soee mottled, fine. 
White Trevenna, a beantif ol sport 
of Rose Treronna. 



▲SMKOMB-VLOTIBBBB, LABOE AND SMAIiL. 



Golden 



Bonle de Neige, white. 
*Cedo Nnin, and its s- 
and SUyst Cedo Ni 
Madame Vontels, white, with yel< 

lowoaaira 
*Mkdame Senttr, para white. 
Mr. Astie, bright golden ir^ew. 
Baina dea Anemones, whlta^ vacj 



•Fleureb Marie, flhe wUte. 
Ki ng: of Anapumea, large, crimson 

Lai& luqpret, laige, pare white. 
^Masgnartta de ToEk, canarx >nd 

darkyeDow. 
Ftfnoe ct Ajxemones, large, iBao 

Mtaatav and fine high oentre. 
*<)n— ttMai garat, roay lilao. 
st* nBkvgvet, tnii^ht oran^B* 

Fer fisose who mi^t wish for a smaller number I hava 
znarM with an aetaiiak » moia ealeot collection of TNoeties, 
wrhiabAMV ^ tfaiak, i«e t^gire Mtiaiealfc», wllethar gyowB is 
poto <nr aa4 of doon. 

TOe ^mHitmmtm yum ft^peenliar one, numy^persona having 



sorely eomplaineii of their pot plants, while Hiose in th^ opan 
air blossomed more finely than I ever reoolTeot, no frost haTiog 
oeenrred to fauH the bleom until they had nearly if not qnita 
completed their fiewering. — D., Deal, 



RUBBISH HEAPa. 

SxKSEL k the title of a nsef ol article by Mr. E. Fish at page Tf3> 
of the last Volame of your Journal. Mr. Pish states that he 
haa two or three heaps, which he treats differently. He de- 
soribes, isdeed, four heaps, but be only trervts the four in two 
diffsreat ways; the first two, consisting of weeds seeding (Q|, 
short grass from the lawns, &e., to pass through, if I eorreetl^' 
uaderatand him, the process of fermentation, and the other two,, 
consistmg of tongher refuse mstter, to be charred. 

lo regard to these heaps Mr. Fish jastly states, '* that mneh 
fatofe labour would be ayoided, as respects weeds, £c., were 
they always kept distinct by the woricmen ; " but " there *a 
th« rah.'* I should like to know the secret of his sneeess, if ba 
does sueoeed. My own efforts to produce good and clean leaf . 
mould have been repeatedly baffled, from the difficulty of "in- 
sensing** (excuse the provincialism), the labourers with the 
necessary care to be observed in separating the vile from the 
refuse, fivea the one whom I regard as head gardeaacor.' 
overseer I have foimd it hard to make an impression upon in 
this respeet ; he has sometimes smiled when I have beeti 
dehverioff my injanetions, evidently setting me down as 
<« mighty too partioklar.** The oonsequenee has been, that the 
beds aad herders, whidi have been dressed with the mould 
from these heaps, have sometimes been covered again with 
the same stones which the year before had been earefolly 
pieked or raked off, or swept from the gravel walks ; and, as 
the spring has advanced, plentiful crops of weeds, or of ffower- 
ing plaDts> as bad as weeds when growing where not wanted, 
haire started up in all directions. The negligence and indtf- 
feronee osually betrayed by this elass of workmen arise chiefly 
from the want of careful training in their early years : there- 
fore £ pzvlsrto put intelligent boys to work at weeding and. 
sepavatinflf the refuse, for I find them more docile and lesv 
prejodioad^ 

In apita, however, of the utmost care, dry and wfady weather 
of tsB makes sad work whilst the heaps are accumulating. The 
lighter UMer at the top, especially if it be fallen leave?, is blowM 
abeatmd intermingled with the adjoiuing heap ; whilst ground- 
sel, sewthistle, and other seeding weeds (these I nd judge to the 
hea^for burning, will, though thrown on green, rapidly mature 
their seeds, which are scattered by the wind in all directiotts. 
I waa, eonseqnently, indueed at length to constmot two pitg 
abeat 14 feet long, 5 wider, and 8 deep, inside measure. They 
are IniiU of mtooled stone, plenty of which is to he had in this 
neighbourhood, the smoother side to the pit, and are eoped at 
top with waste timber lying about on the premises. The two 
only eoet jB5. They nearly join each other, end to end, amd 
are not in the immediate vicinity of the rubbish heaps. 

When one of tiiese pits is about one- third filled with eleam 
refise, I have 1 cwt. of salt spread over it, and a little waste 
soil OB that, to the depth of about 9 inches ; old turves, baUlB 
from old potted plants, road-scrapings, or any other. The 
heap soon sinks to one-half of its previous height, during which 
time fresh staff is ooBiinually being thrown in, which, when it 
is abont 3 feet in depth, is treated as before, until a tolerably 
solid maas raacbes the top. This will again sink a little, when 
it is treated with a dressing of fresh quicklime, slacked with a 
strong sekition of salt and water, and spread about 1 inch ilk 
thictaMss. Thes more clean refuse i« piled on, and a good 
coatiBg of soil paoked about it, and it is left to stand while tha 
seooBd pit is filled and treated in a like manner. 

By the foregoing process fermentation is continnalTy goings 
on m tha different substances whil:it the pit is filling ; the graag. 
from the lawn mowings (and the smallest quantity is in this 
waj Qsefnl), the salt, and the rain, all tending to promote de* 
composition, and if a few seeds are now and then thrown in by- 
miatalD»ov heedlessness, their vitality is soon destroyed by the 
lerma&tatioQ going forward. 

I wmf also state, that the men*s water-closet, which ia out- 
of doen, is once in the year emptied into the pit, when it- is. 
abonl'MMohalf or two-thirds filled, and greatly adds to the qua- 
lity d the aaaa. This becomes immediately deodorised by th» 
soil or satase thrown upon it, and it fertihsos the plants in th»^ 
gard«Di whten raised upon or watered, quite as effectlTe^ aa. 
B^d manmre, and without the same offance to the olfkotoisr 
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norves, whioh ought never to be ennoyed in a guden, and with- 
out danger to tiie leayee of the plants. 

I have only to add that the first pit was nearly tweWe 
months in being filled, having been oommenced at the fall of 
the leaves, or Ootober, in one year, and not completed till 
October in the following year, when the second pit began to be 
filled. The first pit, however, is left dosed up, like a Potato- 
pit, for twelve months longer, while the second pit is filling, 
and is not emptied for nse till the Ootober of the third year — 
i.e., two years from the time when the filling process com- 
mences, when it lasts for all the parposes required in that 
autumn and the following spring, and is excellent mould, or 
'* prime stuff '* as the men call it. The process of refilling 
the first pit is conmienced as soon as the second pit is filled, 
when the latter is in turn liermetically sealed, and so remains 
for twelve months longer. By this means one piifol becomes 
thoroughly decomposed and ready for use, while the other is 
preparing. The stable manure is reserved for hotbeds and 
kitchen garden purposes. 

I shall be greatly obliged by any further hints or information 
on this subject from any of your readers, for I am always but a 
learner. — I^lokepob. 



ANNUALS FOR ORNAMENT AND BOUQUETS. 
A COBBBSPOMDSNT, " H. F. F.," ssys, •* I have just been com- 
pelled to turn my flower garden into a playground, and have, 
consequently, lost a great number of perennials, bulbs, Ac, 
and in my new flower garden, both for beauty and bouquets, I 
must trust in a great measure to annuals." Now this is exactly 
what many may say of their gardens besides *' H. F. F." The 
massing or bedding-out system has made such rapid and deep 
inroads into our mixed borders as to completely stamp out of 
existence the less troublesome, least expensive, and certainly 
most useful of all flowering plants — viz., hardy flowering 
shrubby, herbaceous, and bulbous plants, which, though not 
affording any striking effect, were ever the resort when a 
bouquet was wanted. Many of those who advocated such 

Smts being discarded, and consigned to the rubbish heap, 
ve often had to wish they had that mixed border to run to. 

Where cut flowers are in request I think no greater mistake 
can possibly be made than destroying borders of perennials 
and flowering shrubs so that the space may be devoted to 
summer plants in masses, for the latter cannot be cut much 
from without impairing their beauty and effect. It is folly to 
compare the two methods — namely, mixed borders of peren- 
nials, bulbs, annuals, and half-hardy plants, with the massing 
together of plants of one kind and colour ; the systems are 
very distinct, and neither can be employed effectively if not in 
keeping with the surroundings. There are few, if any, gardens 
that could not well afford a border for herbaceous plants with 
flowering shrubs at back, and there are many the pleasure from 
which would be enhanced were they replanted with a selection 
of the best herbaceous plants. I consider a good border of 
perennials, bulbs, and floweriug shrubs that bloom in spriug, 
early summer, and autumn, when combined with Phloxes, Peut- 
stemons, Antirrhinums, Dahlias, Ageratums, Salvias, Pinks, 
Carnations, Boses, and such bedding plants as Calceolarias, 
Verbenas, Pelargoniums, &o., with Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, 
Phlox Drummondi, and other annuals, may be made very 
effective, to say nothing of its adaptability for certain positions, 
and the variety it furnishes in contrast to the massing system. 

Annuals at their best are but indifferent substitutes for 
perennials and bulbs, though they tell well as adjuncts ; as sub- 
stitutes they bloom when^ many herbaceous plants are over, 
but as adjuncts are indispensable, as they furnish bloom when 
that of the others is less plentiful. Some annuals are of no 
value for bouquets, though very desirable for decoration : such I 
shall distinguish with a • prefixed, and to make this paper as 
useful as possible I propose to give selections of the most use- 
ful and showy, so as to meet the various wants of the readers 
of this Journal. 

Asters.— For Exhibition : — Reid's Improved Quilled, Truf- 
faut's Perfection PsBony-flowered, and Victoria. JPor Beds ajtd 
Front Lines in Borders : — (The above do well at the back, as they 
grow taller). — Pompone Imbricated, Dwarf Pyramidal Bouquet, 
Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered, and Miniature Bouquet. 
Three Best Kinds: — ^Beid's Improved Quilled, Truffaut's Perfec- 
tion PiBony-flowered, and Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered. 

Stocks. — Large-flowering German Ten- week, and I^ramidal 
Large-flowering Tan-week, 



PhiiOx DauiixoHni in variety, along with Stocks and Aileni, 
is invaluable for cut flowers, and no plants afford so fine a dis- 
play as these when in fall bloom. They furnish neady evaiy 
shade of colour. 

TWBLVX HlUr-HABnY AITKUAIiB. 



Marigold, Freneb, varions, U foot 
Tagoies algnato pnmUa. oranga, 

Ifoot. 
•Tenldlnm oalendnlaeenm, oraage 

jellow, 1 foot. 
Zinnia elogana, doubla, varions, 

2faet. 
Calceolaria aoabioBnfolia, yaltow, 

3 feet 
Alonaoa WanoewiezU oompaeta, 

scarlet, 1 foot. 

TWINTT-FOUB HALF 

The preceding twelve. 
Salvia BoBmeriana, acarlet, 1 foot 
•Lobelia gracilis rosea, rose, 4 foot 
•Braobjcome iberidlf olia, blue, 1 ft 
Datura ehlorantba, double, yellow, 

8 feet 
Marigold, Afrioan, yellow and 

orange, 2 feet. 
Balpiglosais, mixed, fi feet 



•Petunia hybrids (peraaSal) vais^ 

lifoot 
Schizanthns Orahami, red and 

orange, 9 feet 
•Lobelia erinns speeiosa (a pana- 

nial), bine, 4 foot 
•Heliopbila araboldea, bine. | flooi. 
•Abronla nmbellata, rosy IQao, 

trailer. 
Agorainm mexieannm wmlewni, 

blue, li foot 

•HAUnT AXntXTALS. 

Salpi^saia, Dwarf, 1 foot 
MartTnia fragrans, porple, t feet 
•Oxalis roaea, rose, 1 foot 
•Nemesia oompaeta, bine, i foot 
ScbixanthoB reinsns, aoaitot and 

orange, fi feet. 
Portolaca grandiflorm, Apnbks, 
▼ariooa, \ foot 



HiliV-HABnT BVXBL18TIK0S. 



Aeroclininm rosemn, roae, 1 foot 

rosenm albam, white, 1 foot 

Heliptemm eorymbiflonun, white, 

Ifoot 

Sandfordi, yellow, } foot 

Rhodanthe macalata,i)ink, yellow, 

and erimson, 1) foot 



Bhodanthe maonlata alba, iridts^ 
Ufiiot 
maomata atroaangwinaa, erisH 

ion, 14 foot 
Manglesil, rose and wbJis^ I ft. 
Waltaia corymbosa, wUto and 
amaranth, 1 foot 
acnminata, yellow, 14 foot 



HALF-HAUnT PLANTS WITH OBNAMENTAL TOLZAOB. 

(Afntualsy or Perennials proving effective in the first season.) 



Perilla nankinensis, purple foliage, 

14 to 2 feet. 
Amaranlbns melanohollena ruber, 

bloodred foliage, l^ to 2 ft 
Ozalis trop»oloidei <0. comieu- 

lata rubra), dark bronsy 

foliage. 4 foot 
Salria argentea, silvery foliage, 

2 feet 
Marvel of Pem.Oold-Btriped,2ft. 
Cineraria moritima, sUvery fo- 
liage, 14 foot 
Solanum texanom, searlet fruit 

2 feet 
Canna indlca aurea vittata, golden 

flowers, 4 feet, 
snperba, scarlet, 8 feet 



Canna Waraeewiesil, striped, 4 ft 
I Bellowii, Boarlnt, 4 feet 

bioolor, red and yellow, 2 feat 
Fintelmanni, veUow, 8 feat 
nepalenaia, yellow, 8 feet 
sigantea, red and yellow, 7 feet 
Bielnua borbonenaia, large foUage, 
6 feet 
lividns, green fruit, red steins, 

6 feet 
macrocarpos, wMtlah foUage, 

6 feet 
roseus snperbus, xoee-ooloored 

fmitSfeet 
sangnineuB, red foliage, 5 fasl. 
viridis Bpinoaua, green spiny 
fruit 8 feet 
Zea japonioa, striped leavea, • ft. 



HABDT ANNUALS. — SBLBCmON OF TWBLVE. 



Candytuft, dark erimson, 1 foot 

White Rocket, 1 foot. 
Alyssum msritimum, white, ^ ft 
Leptoaiphon densifloms, purple, 

Ifoot 
Tropieolum Tom Thumb, Crystal 

Palnco Oem, sulphur, dark 

spots, 1 foot. 
Prince's Feather, crimson, 2 feet 



• Clarkia iniegripetala, double, rose, 
lifoot 
integripetala marginata, rose 
and white, 1^ foot 
•Nemophila insignia, blue, ^ foot 
Linum grandiflomm cooeinMaa 
(rnbrum), scarlet czlmaoa 
centre, 1 foot 
■Saponaria oalabrica, rose, | foot 
Mignonette, Largo-flowering, l^tt. 



SELECrXON OF TWENTY-FOUE. 



The above. 

Virginian Stock, rod, ^ foot 

Silene i>endala. 

Helichrysum mon8trosum,variou9, 

Koot 
Calliopsia coronata, yellow apotted 

2 feet 
Centaurea oyanua minor, various, 

Ifoot 



; Erysimum PerofTakianum, < 

i li foot 

Scabious, dwarf, scarlet, 1 foot 
Seneoio elegans, double vara., } ft 
Larkspur, branching Tars., 2 feet 
CentranthuM macrosiphon, red, 1 ft 
Poppy, dwarf French, vara., 1 foot 
Lupiuus nanus, blue and white, 
Ifoot 



SELECTION OF FIFTT. 



The preceding twenty-four. 
Chrypanthemum eoronarium, dbl., 
white, 24 feet 
yellow,. 2^ feet 

carlnatum, yellow, white, and 
black, li foot 
Calliopaia marmorata nana, mar- 
bled, 1 foot 
Cacalia coccinea, scarlet, 1^ foot. 
•Clarkia pnlohella, double, rose, 
li foot. 

• pulchella nana alba, white, 1 ft 

* elogans rosea, double, rose, 

li foot. 
Kaulf usaia amelloides, blue, I ft. 
Eschscholtzia califomica, yellow, 

I foot. 
Calendula Pongei, double white, 

li foot. 
CollinaU bioolor, puiple and 

white. 



•Convolvulus minor splendens, 

dark violet 1 foot 

Lnpinus snbcamosns, blue, U ft 

•(Enothera bistorta Veitohi, yeuow, 

crimson spot, 1 foot 
•Nolana atripliciiolia, blue, white, 

and yellow, 1 foot 
Tropsolum Tom Thumb, Beauty* 
orange spotted, 1 foot 
Tom Thumb Scarlet, 1 foot 
Whitlavia grandiflora, violet 1 ft 
•IHscaria splendens, scarlet, 1 foot, 
Delphinium cardiopetalon, bloe. 

1 foot 
•Qilia rosea splendens, rose, 1 foot 
Invincible bcaxlet Sweet Pea. 
•VenuB's Looking Olasa, blue, J ft 
•SanvitaUa piocumbena, doiolab 

yellow, i foot 
•Oodetla roseo-alba, Tom nrambi 
nee and white, Ifoot 
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SEUECTIOH OV 0KB HUNSBED. 



Hm praoediDg llfkj 
•OypsopMln eiMuis, white and 

Iii]ik,fifM!r 
•Bvtocft WmngrtttM, Uim, 1 foot 
8we«k BoUan, purple, S leet. 

yeOow, 2 feet 
•XjnaiU bipertiU splendenSfpoxple, 
Ifoot 



*ymna a, pL, vocj 
ilAfoot 
mulUoolor, crimson, 
lUac, end white, 1 foot 
LKkapnr, Boeket, Tarioos, 1 foot 
Hyachith-flowered Ters., 1 foot 
CoUomie coooinee, Bcorlet end 
yeDow, 1 foot. 
•Oelendriale umbeHete, 
purple, i foot. 
Gampannla Lorel, bine, 1 foot 
Oetehilr, Lobel'i, red, 1 foot. 

Lobel'B, white, 1 foot 
Bnoheridiam grandlilonutt, red. 

li foot. 
♦Beehaeh<d>«ia erooee, orange, 1 ft 

tennUoUe, primrose, 1 foot 
•HlUeciis eellsisreiis. rose, 1^ foot. 
•NemophOe macoUte, white and 

pnrple, i foot 
nigella hispanioa atropnrpnrea, 

purple, U foot 
LeptoeiphoQ anmroaaoens, lUao. 

androsarens albns. 
•Umnanthes Donglaai, white and 

yellow, 1 foot, 
fltahenogjne spedoaa, yeUow, 1 ft 
•Suene pendola alba, white, 1 foot 



LaTatera trhnestris, red, 8 feet 
*0llia tricolor rosea splendens, 
rose, 1 foot 
nivalis, white, f foot 
•Smtilower, dwarf, yellow, 8 feet 
Sweet Pea, Tars., 6 to 6 feet 
•Malope triilda, purple, 8 feet 
LoTe-Ues-bleedbiff, red, 2 feet 
liOpIn, yellow, 1| foot, 
liopiniu hybridns Dunnettl, rose, 
brown, and yellow. 
*CkmTolmlns minor atroptopnreas, 

▼iolet pnrvle, 1 foot 
•Anagallis grandiflora caanilea, 

bine. 
Centranthasmaorosiphon eamens, 
flesh, U foot 
maeroelphon albns, white, 14 ft 
Bartonla anrea, ofautfe, !( foot 
Calliopsis cardiminiiolia, yellow, 
2 feet 
bieolor nigra speelosa, marUed 
crimson, 2 feet 
Centanrea americana, bine, 2 feet. 
*Fenslia dianthiflora, rosy lUao, 

ifoot 
Laathenia eaUfomioa, yellow, 1 ft. 
TropSBolum Tom Thomb, yellow, 
Ifoot 
Tom Thumb, orimson, 1 foot 
King of Tom Thumbs, orimson 
soarlet 
*Saponaria oalabrioa alba, whits, 

Ifoot 
*Popoy, Carnation, varions, 2 feet 
Pmmy-flowered, Tars., 2 feet 



HABDT AinrnAL SYEBLASTIMaS. 



HsUehryinm maeranthnm, white, < HeUohrysnm bracteatom, yellow. 



2 feet 

aacranthnm nanna, red, 1 ft 
aacranthom mbnam, red, 2 ft 



eompoBitn 
2 feet 



Meet 
monstroenm, rarions, 1} foot 



2 feet 

biBoteatom al>nm, white, 2 feet 

brachyrhynehinra, yellow, U ft 

Xeranthemom annnnm, porple, 

album, white, 2 feet 



BABDY ANM17AX.B WITH OBNAMBNTAL VOLZAOB. 
hortensis rubra, red I Hellanthus argyrophyllus strisll- 
foliage, (2 feet if pinched) folius,donble, glossy foliage 

8 to 4 feet I and bright yellow flowers, 

Glanopodium atrfpUels, pnrple I 4 feet 

foliage, 8 feet | maerophyllus giganteus, 10 ft 

I haye grown th« abore annuals and consider them the best ; 
Imk tastes may differ, and of those whioh I have named some 
may not sneoeed in particular soUs and sitnations, or not bo 
weu as to be nsef ol, and I may have omitted others that are 
dasiyable. For the names of snob, I, for one, shoald be obliged. 
I will oondadewith naming a few hardy annual climbers, 
twiners, and Grasses. 

ANKUAL CLIMBBBS, 
Tkopaolum majns, mixed, various, 
6 feet. 

3 us, orimson. 6 feet, 
us, orange, 6 feet 
ns Scheuerianum, straw- 
colourod, spotted, 6 feet 
majus ^cheuerlannm carnenm, 
straw, marbled soarlet, 6 ft 
peregrinum (oanarienae), yel- 
low, 10 feet. 



may be deemed anneeessary ; bnt the following evidenoe of its 
oharaoter is worthy of notice, being tiie result of a trial by Mr. 
J. Yeiteh, of the Boyal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, an authority 
of undoubted experience : — 

*' I will here mention that all the noyelties were proeored 
direct from the firms sending them out. 

*' I made my first sowing January 16th, with the following 
kinds : — 

Bloomed. Gathered. 

"^1. Carpenter's Express May 6th June 6th. 

2. First and Best , 6th „ Ist 

8. Garter's First Crop „ 8rd MaySlst. 

4. Ringleader „ 8rd „ 81st 

5. Essex RiTal „ 19th June 9th. 

6. gangster's No. 1 „ 20th „ 8th. 

7. XHUistone's Early „ Hth , 9th. 

8. Tom Thumb „ 12th „ 7th. 

9. Long-podded Tom Thumb », 20th „ 7th.'* 

This proves our Pea to be the earliest (excepting Bingleader, 
with which it is identical), and several days earlier than Sang- 
ster*s No. 1. 

This independent evidence we think will convince '* Bokhoo," 
that the early qualities of oiir First Crop Pea are not over- 
estimated, and that probably he did not procure the Pea from a 
reliable souroe. — James Cabtxb & Go. 



CouTolrulttS major (Ipomaa purpu* 

rea), albns, white. 6 to 10 ft 
major atropurpnreus, dark 

purple, 10 feet, 
major atroTiolaoeu8,dark violet, 

10 feet 
major Burridgi, rosy crimson, 

10 feet. 
quinatus,white, lilae spots, 10 ft 
aureus snperbus, yellow. 

Exeept in warm soils snd situations, the varieties of Con- 
Tolvulus major require the treatment of half-hardy annuals. 



Pennisetum longlstylnm. 
Elensine capnt-ifedusflB. 
Bromus Sohraderi. 
Briaa »»%xiina. 
Agrostis nebuloea. 
Trichokena rosea. 

— G. Abbey. 



Lagurus oratus. 
Herdeum jnbatnm« 
Brisopymm siculum. 
▲vena sterilis. 
Setaria maoroohata. 
Paspalum elegans. 



EARLY PEAS. 

Wb have read with xmmingled surprise the reported result 
«f a trial of early Peas by " Bonnoc," at page 67 of this 
Journal, prejudicial to the now-establiahed good character of 
OQX First Crop Pea. We can only conclude your correspondent 
ham failed in procuring the genuine stock as introduced by us, 
and which was distributed last season in sealed packets onlv. 

Alter the numerous testimonials which we have received as 
to the unqualified superiority of our First Crop Pea, besides 
^e aumy favourable reports at variouf times in the horticnl- 
¥mX ioorxiak of its good 4iiali|y, faxthv oommonts from us 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The anniversary meeting of the Boyal Horticultural Society 
is to be held on Tuesday next, when the Fellows will have an 
opportunity of exercisiug their privilege of electing their re- 
presentatives to serve on the Council for the current year. 
The gentlemen who have been recommended by the Council, 
and whose names we announced in our last Number, are all in 
their several positions highly qualified to hold such a trust as 
it is proposed to give them. In General Grey we could not have 
a better representative of that class without which popular in- 
stitutions in this country cannot well be carried on success- 
fully ; while, at the same time, will be eeeured that connecting 
link between the Society and its exalted Patron, whioh cannot 
fail to be highly advantageous to its interests. In the very 
names of the otiier two gentlemen who have been recommended 
—Major Trevor Clarke and Mr. Wentworth Buller— we have 
an assurance of a devotedness to horticulture and to the best 
interests of the Society, which requires no other confirmation 
than is exemplified in their past career. So far, then, we be- 
lieve the Fellows may congratulate themselves. 

For a great many years past, bnt more particularly for tho 
last five years, the financial position of tho Society has been a 
subject thAt has excited a solicitous and not unfrequently a 
deep interest in the breasts of the Fellows ; and those who 
take a marked interest in the welfare of the Socie^ look for- 
ward to the anniversary meeting with a very special interest as 
that at whioh the report of the Council is made, setting forth 
the condition and prospects of the Society. It is notorious 
that for several years the statements produced of the financial 
condition of the Society were comprehensible in the inverse 
ratio of the Society's prosperity, and for any one to arrive at a 
clear understanding of the subject from the accounts furnished 
in the report was next to impossible. Some of the statements 
show an inkling of how matters stood. In the year ending 1864, 
for example, even with the most favourable representations of 
the state of the revenue accounts, a balance was shown against 
the Society of £2784 16«. 3d. In preceding years the position of 
affairs was not more encouraging, and it may be useful to re- 
call a few of the items of expenditure of those days, by way of 
encouragement or of warning for the present. On reference to 
former balance sheets we find the sums spent on the following 
items stated thus :— 



1868. 


1868. 1 1864. 


1866. 


£ ;d. 


£ :d.^ £ «. 4. 


£ $,d. 




4069 19 4 


9880 6 4 


9960 4 9 


Kensington Gardens ....'7960 19 6 


4088 4 7 


8706 8 


8898 14 1 


Ditto lahouroDly ....,1888 8 9 


•879 6 10 


1146 8 7 


U66 4U 


Ditto salaries only.....l841 16 10 


1011 8 8 


840 5 


666 11 6 



We shall have an opportunity to speak of Obiswick on an- 
other occasion. It will be seen from these facts that the afZairs 
of the Society have been gradually improving, and the expen- 



* We eannol pretend to explain how the lahonr this year should have 
amonnted to a snm so mnoh below that of the preceding and enbseqnein 
yeses; hot it sapaars to ahow that it is possible to keep the gardsn ia 
state of pavfeof sOdeney for that 
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ditni0, tfaoTigh it has been in excess of the income, has been 
diminifibiBg, while, as we find irom the published aeoonnks, 
tb« pennaaent income has been on the increase. We look for- 
ward, then, with no ordinary amoimt of interest to the state- 
ment that will be laid before the meeting on Tnesday, as we 
aatieipate to find an even greater redaction in expenditnre as 
the result of the persistent and }ndieioas economy inangnrated 
by the present Secretary, whose whole endeavonr, wo know, is 
to bring the Society into a state of solvency and usefulness. 
We do not anticipate that this end is to be attained speedily^ 
nor do we expect to find that the forthcoming statement will 
show a balance on the right side, but if the balance which it 
does show, be it on the right side ot on the wrong, be counted 
by as many hundreds as it was formerly counted by thousands, 
the Society will have good reason to be thankful, and to look 
forward with hope to the next annual meeting when, by a con- 
tinuance of the same rigid economy on the one hand, and a 
liberal encouragement of the purely horticultural objeets of the 
Society on the other, the Society will be in a position finaa- 
dally such as it has, perhaps, never before experienced. 



ASPHALTING veescs GRAVELLING. 

My property, The Grange, West Moulsey, has an avenue of 
a quarter of a mile from the gate to the house. The gravelled 
road is much worn-out, and I intend to have something done 
to it this year. I wish to know whether you would recommend 
graTelling or asphalting, and which of the two in the long run 
is the more durable? 

On an average I should eay a carriage would go over such a 
drrve about four times a-day. The road is about 20 feet broad. 
— W. B. A. 

[In such a long carriage-road we should decidedly prefer 
gravelling to asphalting. Inhere is a good deal of trouble in 
mending asphalt when it breaks into holes, and very little 
trouble with gravel. Besides, if asphalt is not done in a pe- 
onliar way to leave a rough surface, and that would wear off, ) 
it becomes too smooth to give a foothold to the horses, and i 
would be dangerous in frost. We like asphalting best round 
houses, stables, &c. ; but our experience would lead us to say, 
Do not use it largely for roads if gravel is to be had.] 



months by placing it in cans or other vessels exposed to the 
sun's rays ; but even then, if the afternoon of the day bft 
cloudy it is better not to use it. 

Another point I always insist on is, when tha phMits ara 
watered and shut np, and the sun is bright, that a little air 
early in the morning be admitted ; in the summer, say at 7 i.v. 

With such treatment I have met with snaeesB. Daring thv 
nine years I have been here I have cut fruit from one lot of 
plants every year from March tiU Deeember, and the quantity 
yery abundant. 

With respect to ridge otdtare, I hwe known plants go off 
much as *' Subscbibeb " mentions, but I have found them do 
very well with me in the following manner :— 

Choose a piece of ground as much facing the son aaponible. 
Dig holes 5 or feet apart, and large enough to contaiB • 
barrowful or so of nearly short dung ; replace the soil in th» 
shape of a cone, place a hand-light on the top of each cone, ami 
let it remain a day or two for the sun to warm the soil ; then 
plant out, using water when required as before mentioned. 1 
never take the hand-lights quite off, but harden the plaatr 
gradually by placing bricks under each comer, and leave ^bmn 
so all the summer, letting the plants run under their sidee ; 
by so doing the hand-lights protect the crowns from OTer-mncb 
rain. 

I have found it a good plan, if the plants are at all exposed, 
to grow a row of Peas or Beans on that side as a protection.— 
Geobqs CouLit^Y, Hardenkuish Parkj Chippenham, 



THE INTENSE COLD AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
Fort Augustus, Invebness. — The thermometer at this plaae 
registered on 

JaaniUTiath 19* 

.. 17th ir 

IMh !•• 



Janiaury 8rd . 

„ 6th . 
„ 7th . 
„ 15th . 



r 
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"TteB MiwiATums Fnurr Gabdew." — Fruit-tree culture does 
not appear to be on the decrease if we may judge by the ra- 
pi^ty with which Mr, Bivers's little books issue from the press. 
We have now before us the fifteenth edition of " The Miniature 
Frait Garden," which contains all that is to be found in the 
forsier editions and much more besides. One useful addition 
we observe in it is a " Miniature Fruit Garden Calendar," 
whieb gives instruction in what is to be done in the various 
months, and which will be of great service to the amateur. 



CUCUMBER FAILURES. 

Havtno noticed at page 86 inquiries respectmg the cause of 
failores in growing Cucumbers I am induced to send my mite, 
knowing that anything tending to their more successfid culti- 
vation will be useful to many readers of this Journal. 

Stane years ago, in, I believe, two former gardeners* time, 
Cueombers failed here ; they are grown mostly in pigeon-holed 
pits with dung linings. Several lots of plants failed ; the soil 
waa blamed, fresh soil was procured ; but in each case the 
result was the same, till at last it was doubted if they could be 
grown at all. 

On my entering the situation nine years ago I heard of this ; 
but,' nothing daunted, I thought I would see what was to be 
done. I took soil indiscriminately, feeling sure that that was 
not so much to blame ; but — and this is what I would wish 
imsttceessful cultivators to bear in mind — the water, not pro- 
perly aired, had injured the plants fatally. I have seen, 
where such has been used, good fruit become quite disfigured 
by disease. The stems would* gum and die away, till at last a 
fresh lot of plants was required. I never aUow one plant to be 
watered, even in summer, with water not in good condition. 
If such is not ready when wanted I let the plants go another 
day, and if that prove a very hot one I shade a little to keep 
the plantft from flagging. 

Waller eas generally be property prepared in tlie sanuner ^ 



These temperatures (all of which are above zero), are the 
lowest that have occurred here during the month. The in- 
stmment is placed against a wall facing the north-east, at 
about 5 feet from the ground. We have had a considerable 
amount of snow, but nothing in oonipanaon with plaeee farther 
to the east. In the neighbourhood of Inverness and Strath- 
naim it has, I believe, in some inatanoee been opwacda of 
2 feet in depth. 

I have just made an examination of my Boses, and find tha^ 
with one exception, Monte Christo, they are aU ri^^t. Thie 
variety, which I fear is quite dead, occupied the enuggesi psa^ 
of my garden, being against a south wall and protected ffoai 
thd east by a porch. On the same wall I have fine planta of 
Celine Forestier, Triomphe de Bennes, and Safrano, The last 
of these had some fern placed round it, but the other two had 
no protection whatever. It is to be regretted thai Mbnte 
Christo ia so tender, for this part of the eoontry at least, m 
none of the darker varieties, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Emp^reur de Maroc, opens so freely, and its perf^e is un- 
surpassed. 

I had a few Tea Boses in pots ; I say had, for I fear they 
are all destroyed. They were placed under a south wall ana 
carefully covered with fern before the frost set in, but notwith- 
standing the precautions used they are very much cut up. 
Madame Willermoz is quite dead, and the others, Madame 
Falcot, Madame Damaizin, Due de Magenta, Devonienais,. 
Souvenir d'uu Ami, and Madame de St. Joseph have been so- 
severely injured that I entertain very little hope of their re- 
covery. It was siinply for the sake of experiment that I grmr 
them at all, and I take this opportunity of stating, that I oen- 
sider it a mere waste of time to attempt their cultivation out 
of doors in the north of Scotland. You may grow them welk 
enough, and even manage to carry them through a pretty 
severe winter, but very few, if any, will ever open iwU, Gloire- 
de Dijon always excepted. I bad certainly two or three fair 
blooms of Madame WiUennoa, but none of the others weuiA 
open at all. 

I must confess, however, that in this respect, with few eft-^ 
eeptions, I was equally disappointed with the Hybrid Ferpetoete 
but certainly there could not have been a mora unfawooraUai 
season for Boses than the last. In June and July we htA m> 
prevalence of cold east winds, and their withering effeei am 
the blooms waa vexy perceptible, the petals i& many iastanes* 
were completely shrivelled op* and in, others were mueh eh a agw d 
in colou, Aa instanoes^ Fanl Bioaat waa enJy aboBia^a' 
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daepeg than Cbarlas Lt^wsoo; and Gloire de Dijon had at siiieh 
^ak as ba£f about It. The first two or three blooms of John 
Hopper came true to character, bat ihose that followed were 
<d one shade of colour, deep carmine. Dachesse de Gam- 
bae^res was striped, and Jales Margottin had the colour Heady 
bleached ont of it. 

King's Acre, about which I ventured to express a favourable 
^phaoa in a loniier letter, Uke many othens in my collection, 
did not open well, which I much regretted, as I intended to 
hatre sent a bloom or two to the office of this Journal. It has 
an inunense bud and great depth of petaL Had the season 
been iavonzable I feel certain that it would have made some of 
the more bigl4y«'iaveured varieties around it look poor in 
•comparifiOEi. 

The whole of my Boses were, more or less, affected by the 

Qokting winds before mentioned, but from the following I had 

some lair blooms : — Anna Alexieft, Baronne Prevost, Baronne 

Hallez, Charles Lefebvre, Colonel de Bougemont, Comtesse de 

Ohabrillant, Due de Bassano (fioe colour), Emp^reur de Maroc, 

O^firal Jacqueminot, Gloire de 8antenay« Jobn Hopper, Lord 

^Baglan (first few blooms large and fine). Souvenir de Leveson 

Gcnrer, Monsieur de Montigny, William Griffith, Mrs. Bosan- 

-qaet, Gloire de Dijon, Celine Forestier (extra fine), Triomphe 

de Bennes (tins variety, like Gloire de Dijon, was in a few of its 

blooms mottled with pink), Charles Lawson, and Kean. I have 

maaay other varieties, but the majority of them were most 

jntiful-lookiDg objects, so far as tWir flowers were concerned. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank Mr. Kent for Lis letter at 
page 46, more especially that portion of it regarding the un- 
inrononnceable names given to Boses by the French raisers. I 
4Dn not aware that it is absolutely necessary for a person to 
imve a thorough knowledge of the French language in order to 
be a good Bose- grower, but it would certainly make everything 
connected with the cultivation of our favourites much more 
agreeable were names given which the generality of people 
-oonld pronounce. Perhaps some of our eminent nurserymen 
may be induced to take pity on us, and give the English pro- 
nnnciation of the French names in the next editions of their 
-catalogues ; I feel sure that a large number of their customers 
eie«ild not only be very willing to pay for such a catalogue, but 
vrenld hail its publication as a boon* — Loch Nbss. 

OsxFOBn FiTZPAurs, Do8&ET.->The Bose plants here stood 
^he^fijet frost irall, but iteiy have in some instances suffered 
MByfenfy from the last one. I do not think that move than four 
^a five are absolutely dead, but there are many of the hardiest 
Bssen skxa-Uackeaed, and, what is remarkable, the wood of last 
ymt is less discolonrsd than that of preceding years. I have 
img up one or two of the ground plants most smitten, and I 
'find that they are sound in root and wood beneath the midching 
«iul saoW'hne. The few atandards here have borne the severe 
-weather remarkably well. Oar leader,Hhe Bev. S. Beynolds Hole, 
<«8iitaiie, asa totftvnir, twelve hali'Stacdards of his own budding, 
which have escaped uninjured. The same may be said of Mr. 
W. l^anl^ Idnd present of seedlings on Briars— namely, two 
plants of Dr. Lindl^, two of Black Prince, one of Globose, 
4wD of Lady Snffield, and a purchased Souvenir de Dr. JaoMin. 
Thflj are evidentily; hardy Boses. I have no oUaet standards 
•«zoapt those fine Tea-scented Noisettes, Triomphe de Bennes, 
Oeline Forestier, Qk^re de Djjpn, and Mar^chal Niel. These 
fwitheteod the fiMt frost well, with only a little Utter over their 
woots; but when the second frost set in, I tied up aU my Yellow 
fioees (about fifty-six—famoos specimens), wholly with straw. 
Mem sfcmw is scarce, otherwise I should have wholly tied np 
^fery Beae of all kinds. £very Bose, however, has been 
•JiMaved twice, and I think that I shall come off as well as most 
people ; still ma^y fine plants will have to be cut down, wholly 
*or in part, to the snow-line. 

I have had dismal accounts from Yorkshire. Mr. Taylor, of 
iBedale says — ** I lost two thousand standaids in 1860 ; and I 
-'do not think one in thirty of two thousand standards will 
■ssswiir. The Manetti Boses are dead to the snow-line, but will 
rmfring np again. Henceforth I am all for Manetti." He has 
jfennd o«l two truths which I told him years sgo — ^viz., ** You 
■maH beeome sick of propa^ting heaps of untriod novelties, 
mmA jovL will adopt ground plants in preference to standards, 
SH tibey axe more easily defended." 

I eonader that the frost of this yesr has been more severe 
Am in I860, thou^ not so lasting. In ISdO the winter sue- 
a wd o d the aomoier without an autumn. Had such been the 
«Mi this year, I do not think a vestige of a Boas would have 
teM. left. A genial spring wad auiomn are mercilal inter- 
I snieiaer luul winter, and vice vertd. 



Sash a severe frost as we h$m Jkad ia « good t«st of tfas.eoa- 
stitutisn and toeghaeas of Bose plants. The ioUowiog fieses 
of ibs newer kinds haiie withstood the. frost well, with no teiher 
protection then litter over their roots. 6eme have been eat to 
the snew-Une, bot these ase quite nninjared-^nsaisly, King's 
Acre, Bev. H. Dombraiu, Bouvenir de W. Wood, AfodaoMtC. 
Yerdier, Duchease de Medina GciU, Marguerite Beaaet, J>r. 
Andry, W. Bull, J. Keynes, Dake of Wellington, Boehten Bsd- 
clyffe, Achille Gonod, George Prince, J) uchesse de Caylus, and 
Marguerite de St. Amand. Not a Bose here has withstood the 
weather better than Kiag^s Aero. 

I did not see the foregoing Boses here last year owing io re- 
moval, but I hope to prove them fully this year. Much has been 
said about the growth and constitution of Bus^ton BadcIySe. 
I pointed out a plant of it to *' D.," of Deal, when here,, and I 
have examined it since the last two severe frosts, and I cannot 
see a stain in its skin. I have never found it a bad grower or 
tender ; and I have never yet seen a defective bloom of it. I 
have at any rate bought twelve more plants, which is a test^f 
sincerity. 

So many bad Boses have been dedicated to the English that 
one cannot be surprised that a good Bose should elicit severe 
criticism. Ko doubt there are many inferior Boees " edited '* 
every year, but the following varieties will be found to do credit 
to their year — namely, Duchesse de Caylus, B-oshton Badclyfe, 
Marguerite de St. Amand, Duke of Wellington, Madame Moieau, 
and Mdlle. Am61ie Halphen. I have not placed them in the 
order of merit. Time wiU do that for me. 

I must not close without thanking my friend " D.," for 
noticing so bumble an individual and his retired residence, at 
which I shall hope to see him in the Bose and Strawberry 
season ; also, my friend, Mr. Kent (who promises me a visit), 
for his many good Bose observations, with one immatectal 
abatement — namely, that I do not think that '* Hosier Byhride 
Jiemontante" however well understood by the French, would 
be as well understood by the English generally as Hybrid Per- 
petual. The late Dr. Lindley tbld me, '* No one but a gardener 
could translate gardening French." Hybrid Perpetual, though 
we understand the class to which we restrict it, is equally ap- 
plicable to Tea- scented Boses — a noble class. — ^W. F. BAncLYFrE. 

CHESHias. — On the let of January we had 4° of frost in a 
small greenhouse till seven or eight o'clock at night, every- 
thing being very dry at the time, and consequently there was 
little or no damage. In earth pits covered with glass and one 
mat, besides an inch or two of snow till the frost ended on the 
22nd, yellow Calceolarias and Gazanias seem unhurt. Boses 
do not appear to be much the worse. They are not nearly 
so much injured as they were in 1860-61. Portugal Laurels 
are none the worse, whilst in that winter many were killed 
down to the ground. EscaUonia macrantha seems very much 
injured, the leaves being veiy brown ; I may say the same of 
Buddlea globof«a; indeed, I am afraid this is quite killed. 
There are some deciducns shrubs here, I cannot ascertain 
how they are at present. Arbor Vitaa and Bbododendrons do 
not appear to be injured. I am sorry I cannot positively state 
the lowest degree of cold have, but we have scarcely ever been 
without snow more or less since the irost commenced. The 
snow is a great piotectioa. All &e Broccolis and Savoys are 
veiy much injured, and many are killed. — A. B. 

Castlb Carey, Son&asET. — The following are the readings 
of the thermometer here on the undermentioned dates : — Janu- 
ary 3rd, 9° ; 4th, 0^; 5th, 12\ Then the thaw came, and the 
temperature rose as high as AT on the nights of the 8th and 
9th. The second fiost commenced on the lltfa, %7** ; 12th, IS"" ; 
13th, 3**; 14th, 6*; 15th, 8^ 16th, Sr; 17th, ST; 18th, 22^; 
19th, 19° ; 20th, 24° ; 21st, 23° ; 22nd, 22° ; 23rd, Sr, and on 
the following night it rose to 47°. The thermometsr is one of 
Negretti and Zambra's, and is hung 4i feet from the ground 
in an un walled garden. A Deodar has turned quite brown ; all 
Cabbages, except Brussels Sprouts, have been killed or nearly 
so, and some fine Pampas Grass is quite white, whether killed 
or no I can hardly tell.-*-G. T. 

Middlesbobouoh-on-Tess, Youeshibx. — I send yon %0 
names of a few plants I noticed in flower in this locality 
between the two winters we have had, which have been very 
severe. Yegetation has suffered very much. In our garfcn 
most of the Cauliflowers and Broccolis have been kilM; 
Savoys, Curled Kale ; Barly Sprouting, Lee's White SproutiBR, 
and Snow's Winter Broccoli, are for the most part killed. 
Cottagers* Kale and Brussels Sprouts have endured the frtist 
pret^ well. Endive, Lettuces, Onions, and the other oeou- 
pants of the garden have been injured vei7 much. ShmbSv 
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too, have foflered. Sweat Bajf, LMunuiinaMt, AnoabM, and 
CotoneMtera are kiltod down, whilst Laurels, HoIUm, and 
many others present the appearance of haying been soorohed. 
Host of the tender kinds of Boses haye been killed to the 
gronnd, and the others haye suffered yery mnoh. Plants in 
flower Janoary 8th. — ^Double Daisy, double Primrose, single 
Primrose, Wallflower, Garden Anemone, Tellow Jasmine, Win- 
ter Aeonite. 



ICE-KEEPING. 



The excellent adyioe recently giyen on this snbjeot by Mr. 
Short, whom I haye known many years, and on whom may be 
placed great reliance, desenres the particular attention of all 
who are in any way interested in storing this most useful 
article, and although the plan recommended by Mr. Short is 
not new, it is one which is not generally practised. 

Last year I recommended a sort of machine or crusher, and 
Mr. Short entertains the same yiew as I had— -yiz., to obtain, 
if possible, one solid mass of ice, and to ayoid haying such a 
number of cayities as there ineyitably must be when ice is 
stored in lumps about the size of brick-ends, the cayities be- 
tween which contain an inmiense body of air, which, ultimately, 
makes sad hayoc with the good-keeping of the ice. I haye no 
doubt but that an ice-grinder will be brought into use at some 
future day, and at present Mr. Short's plan is the nearest 
approach to the object I had in yiew. 

We always, if sufficient ice can be secured, make a large 
stack, independently of the ice-house. We haye made one 
this year, and, taking a leaf out of Mr. Short's book, we haye 
used more snow than we haye done hitherto. Indeed, to build 
an ice-heap without snow, when it can be obtained, is some- 
thing like a bricklayer putting bricks together without mortar. 
A fair-sized stack, if well secured, will last till late in summer, 
and through the kindness of my employer, the ice from one 
has been the means of saying the liyes of many suffering fellow 
creatures. 

To insure a stack of ice lasting a considerable time, we put 
on two layers of thatch, the first on the ice, and the other on 
a rough framework, made of fir poles and slabs, as in the 
accompanying engraying. It takes about thirteen poles for the 
Inside ana a like number on the outside. On the latter, thin 
slabs are placed in a horizontal direction, on which the outer 
thatch is placed. To keep the outside poles a sufficient dis- 
tance from the iniier ones, short pieces of wood, about 9 inches 
or a foot long, are fastened between them. The body of air 
between the two coats of thatch contributes greatly towards 
the safe-keeping of the ice. 




We generally have to put new ice on the top of the old in the 
ice-house, all of which is snugly covered with straw. Now, it 
is an old saying that we should let well alone — that is, in this 
ease, if sufficient ice is preserved for the family, why trouble 
about any fresh plan? and we feel afraid to try any other 
method, fearing success might not attend our efforts ; but I 
must confess that I am not particularly fond of straw, and if 
it is not indispensable, a much greater quantity of ice could be 
stored in any house, and the ice would be saved from the per- 
nicious effects arising from its being surrounded with wet straw, 
which could be saved for a more appropriate use. If some of 
the great ice-preservers in this country would state their 
opinions as to whether ice can be presezTed without straw, it 



WDold be a great boon to many. Mr. Short did not atato 
whether he used straw or not, but he informed ns that wm 
should have plenty of ice in January, and sure enough his 
prediction was tme to the letter.— J. Pbbkins, Thomhanh 
Suffolk. 

PEACH TREES FAILING IN A PEACH-HOUSE. 

Last spring some of the trees showed nothing but fruit-bads» 
exeept at the points of the shoots, and a good many of them 
had died back in the autumn. Can you tell me what is the 
cause of the shoots dying back and the buds dropping off in 
spring? also, why the fruit dropped off before they were pro- 
perly ripe, having their stones split through the middle, and 
showing signs of decay? The border has a concrete bottom, 
and is filled up with 8 feet of soil of a clayey texture. Water 
is always given when necessary. The trees are beginning to 
drop their buds this year again. — Gbavpian. 

[When some kinds of Peach trees, as the Noblesse, are be- 
coming past their best, and feeling the effects of hea?y txKHp- 
ping, the most of the bads on a shoot will be fruit-buds, and 
the wood-buds will be chiefly oonfined to terminal ones. When 
it is necessary to keep these shoots short and near home it is 
best to stop early in summer, and thus obtain another leader. 
When that is not done, such shoots left growing aU summer, 
and with a prominent terminal bud, should not be stopped at 
all in spring-pruning. Such trees will be distinguished by qdHj 
one fruit-bud, and sometimes two in a place along the shoot. 
Younger and healthier trees will have triple buds, of whiekths 
centrfld one is generally a wood-bud. By pruning aooor£iu&r, 
we have had fine crops and fine fruit from old trees. The 
dropping of the buds is generally the result of roots too dry 
or too much soaked. When Uie dropping is in moderation it 
saves thinning afterwards. 1 



WORK FOR THE WEEK 

KirCHEM GABDEN. 

The general preparation of ground for the spring erope 
having been delayed beyond the usual time, the requisite digging 
and trenching should be at once performed, preparatory to 
a more thorough manipulation of the soil before sowing-ttme. 
The principal causes of success in growing vegstables are a fine 
tilth, and as great a depth of earth as can be obtained, without 
interfering with the subsoil, if the latter is of a sour nainxe. 
Clayey and retentive subsoils should, however, be forked over, 
loosening the ground for some depth. This will fadlHate the 
passage of water from the roots, and by degrees the subsi^ will 
improve. There are but few vegetables which do not reqoiie 
a medium depth of 2 /eet to grow in, some more ; henoe tiie 
necessity of deep, well-pulveriMd soil for their sneoestful eol- 
tivation. It is often, too, a rule to put the manure in when 
digging in trenches ; this is a bad system. To be efleetive, tiie 
manure should be completely mixed with the soil to its full 
depth. For the present, therefore, the dung may be dug in in 
the process of trenching, and its thorough incorporation with the 
soil will be best effected when the ground is again worked oyer 
with a three- pronged fork. Bespecting the application of ma- 
nures to different soils, I may observe that for warm, dry, soils 
such as are of a oool nature, as eow and pig manure, should be 
applied. Horsedung will answer best on medium loams, while 
on stiff, clayey soils a portion of ashee, road-scrapings, old 
mortar, or refuse of any kind, may be used in addition to ordi- 
nary manure. They will help to keep the land porous, and, 
consequently, assist the roots of growing crops to permeate the 
mass of soil. Old Cabbage ground which has been under Sproots 
since last August, will now become available for other purposes. 
Where plenty of ColeworU have been provided, some of the 
latest of the July sowings will supply their place, and stand 
over for early Cabbage. Old Cabbage ground should be trenched 
and pretty well manured, as Cabbage is a scourging crop. Itie 
generally followed by a second sowing of Peas, the Peas Jjn 
their turn succeeded by Celery-beds, and this course prepaxee 
again for any of the Brassica tribe. Some good beds of Horn 
Carrots may be sown directly, sprinkling a hiileRtuUsh seed with 
them. Cauliflowers may be turned out of their pots from the 
cold frames, putting four strong plants under each hand-light«. 
See that spring-sown Cauliflowers do not " draw," if raised iit 
heat ; let them be pricked out betimes. Let the Peas or Beaaaa 
sown in boxes be hardened off by degrees in the oold frames 
preparatory to transplanting. A good breadth of Broad B4Mm 
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dunold be planted; for the main erop the Ofwa Longpod infl 
be JoiumI Ttrj nsafoL A portion of the Celery may be taken np 
to eheok " running/' and laid in by the heela Tery deep. Let 
n bed or two of Gelery be sown direotly on beat ; also of Por- 
tugal or Tripoli Otdon intended to be grown to a good aiae. 
Spinach^ Boxmd ahoiild shortly be sown on a warm border, and 
n HUle ParOsy. 

VBUIT OABDBH. 

Fioeeed without delay with all pmnieg, nailing, training, and 
plaiKting^ Aprieote and Flg^ may« however, be pnmed when the 
fcoaring wood ean be distingaUhed. The nailing of Plums, 
Pears, and Oherzies, ought to be forwarded at all faTonrable 
< H i | wi iiimit ieii. At this time a eommeneemeot may also be 
BUMe with Peaeh and Nectarine trees. It is a good praetiee to 
mit till the bade begin to sweU a little, as too early pruning 
only hastens that event, which is not desirable in our fickle 
qpixngs ; by disbudding all superfluous shoots in summer, the 
koile has yeiy little to do except in shortening the shoots. 

niOWSB OABDSN. 

Every arrangement should now be made for planting Banun- 
enluses. Prepare the^tubers for planting by removing all small 
ones. These should be immediately planted by themselves, 
as but few will flower in the coming season ; the^ will gather 
Btrengih and size for the next. As the present is the season 
\rhen the mosses atfcain their greatest perfection, it will be 
found the best time to eradicate them ; a shai^-toothed iron 
zake or light drag will be the best implement for this purpose, 
working it suiBciently to bring up tiie moss, which should be 
cleared off and the lawn left for some time, when a second 
operation may, perhaps, be necessary. In March, sow thickly 
Ettieep*8 Fescue Grass and Orested Dog's-tail, and apply a 
dressing of lime rubbish sifted and fresh soil, or the latter and 
ifaie bone dust, which, with occasional rollings to keep the land 
firm, will soon produce a good sward. 

OBBBNHOUSB AMD OONSXBVATOBT. 

Now we have sunshine once more, a slight advance may be 
allowed in the atmospheric heat, especially on bright days, re- 
snemberiog that in proportion as we advance in heat so mast we 
in atmospheric moistare and a free drcnlation of air. In ad- 
dition to keeping the conservatory gay with blooming plants, 
let the arrangement of the interior be occasionally changed by 
grouping the plants somewhat differently, and adding a few 
Btriking ones, as some of the hardiest Palms, for effect. 

STOVX. 

The plants here will now require an increased amount of 
atmospheric moisture with a slight advance in heat. I prefer 
aU such advances for the most part on the afternoons of bright 
days, when solar heat may be enclosed early, and with it a 
moist and wholesome atmosphere. Begin to repot Orchids, 
taking them exactly in the order in which they bud ; be sure 
ttiat your material is scalded or half charred to destroy insects. 
Keep the plants well elevated, and use plenty of charcoid in 
lumps of considerable size, fastening the whole at last so that 
the plants cannot be loosened by agitation. Sphagnum or 
other moss pegged on the top makes a good finish, and is to 
be recommended in houses which are unavoidably deficient of 
atmospheric moisture. Syringe plants on blocks occasionally. 
Seep a shaip eye on insect baits at this period. 

VOBCING-FIT. 

Follow up a proper succession of the plants named in former j 
calendars. Take care to maintain a ciroolation in the atmo- 
sphere as often as the heat will permit. This secured, use 
abundance of atmospheric moisture, especially in the afternoon 
and evening. 

COLD PITS. 

Having now turned our back on, I should hope, the severest 
part of the winter, one of the first acts in spring should be, to 
use a commercial phrase, *' taking stock." Some havoc will be 
found both in the fiower garden and in the culinary depart- 
ment, and steps should be taken without a moment's delay to 
zeeover lost ground. The cold pits or frames containing stores 
of half-hardy plants should be closely examined. Host of our 
Jbeet cultivators of half-hardy flowers for Uie modem improved 
znaaaing system lay in their stock by propagation during July 
and August of the preceding year. Among tiiese, in the 
majority of cases, will be found blanks, and some of the best 
store pots or established plants should be introduced into heat 
in order to procure early cuttings. No delay can be permitted 
in this matter, for much of the success in massing depends on 
iMmng plenty of forward, well-established, and well-hardened 
plants at bedding-out time.— W. KsAm. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

Thovoh our stiff ground is still veiy wet, took the oppor- 
tnni^ of trenching and leaving rough-ridged any ground now 
uneropped, as that Utely occupied by Gelezy. Cleared off for 
the same object of trenching, two pieces of Turnips in good 
condition, that were transplanted last autumn, and which were 
not at all injured by the frost, owing to the slight coverins of 
snow. These Turnips were placed in a heap in a shady position, 
and a littie litter thrown over them, and they will keep sound 
and oris|> much later in the spring than if they had been left 
growing in the ground. 

Storing Turnips, — The neatest, and seemingly the most work- 
man-like mode of doing this is not always the best. We shall 
presume that in either case the Turnips are put away before 
they are injured by frost. We have sometimes noticed, when 
nice dry Turnips and Mangolds have been carefully built in 
large round heaps, or in long, span heaps, thatched and 
earthed, with straw wisps, or wooden openings left for air, that, 
nevertheless, the roots had heated and grown preuiaturely, 
and been taken out much injured, many being decayed and 
rotten, whilst from other heaps, and especially in the case of 
Turnips, when thrown carelessly together to a depth of 2 feet, 
or less, and merely a littie litter strewed over them to keep out 
severe frost, they would come out as fresh and as juicy as when 
thev were thus placed in a heap. If the rains should pass throu^ 
to the heaps, and these were not deeper than those referred to, 
the roots would not suffer in consequence. It is as weH to 
keep Biangolds dry, as if wet a littie frost injures them. 

There is little doubt that we often injure by mistaken kind- 
ness. We had a piece of fine Endive in an earth-pit, over 
which we put some old patchy sashes, as the weather became 
severe, and threw some litter over the sashes when the cold 
was greatest. The position was unfavourable to the Endive, 
the autumn being so wet, and though we had a pretty fair 
supply, the Endive would not have kept, if we had been never 
so anxious, as it (the Batavian) has done in front of a south 
wall with merely a littie rough hay shaken over it in a few of 
the coldest nights, and where it is now green and healthy. We 
have had the same sort standing out of doors all winter, each 
row planted on a slighUy elevated ridge (and consequently, 
there was a valley between every two rows), with but littie or 
no protection, while those coddled in frames suffered from 
damp. Lettuces in frames over old hotbeds, required a con- 
siderable thickness of litter over the glass to keep them fit fof 
use, whilst a lot, pretty forward, in an open orchard-house was 
kept quite healthy with a mere sprinlding of litter, and that 
because the atmosphere of the house was so much more open 
and dry than that of the frame. 

Sowed Early Horn Carrots, with Badishes between, over a 
hotbed ; thinned the smallest from the first Badish-bed to give 
more room for those that wiU soon be fit to pull, the present 
supply coming trom an earth-pit protected idl the winter by 
old sashes and a covering of litter in severe weather ; fiUed 
another light with Asparagus, the last filled jast appearing 
whilst the first bed is about over. Sowed Tom Thumb Peas in 
pots to fruit there, and Dillistone*s Early iursemicircnlar drain- 
tiles, to produce under piloteotion; and will sow Sangster's, 
Ac, in turf for transplanting in the open air in a week or two, 
as sowing out of doors is of no use with so many eyes looking 
after the seed to feed as many mouths. Turned out a lot of 
Potatoes from small pots into producing pots, put a number 
more of Ashleaf andVeitoh's Early into small pots, to be trans- 
planted into beds, where they can have protection, and will 
start others ere long to go out of doors. Oar seed Potatoes 
have not kept well'this season, having suffered much from dis- 
ease, though they were housed in good order, a fine sample 
then, and kept cool ever since. Put in successions of Sea- 
kale, Bhubarb, ^c, and sowed Celery and other things in 
heat. Bepotted Cucumber plants which have put on a fine 
green livery since we have had a littie sun. finished a hot- 
bed for a frame, put the earth in the centre, covered all 
over with soil, and hope to plant out in a few days, as we like 
to have the dung-frame and the hot-water pit to have a race 
with each other, and they generally prove pretty equal anta- 
gonists after this time, when litter can be had to bank up the 
frame. Planted out in a pit three lights of Dwarf Kidney 
Beans, from small pots, to succeed those now in pots, as 
after this time planting-out saves much labour in watering, 
though nothing does better in pots ; but now we shall want 
almost every pot to be at liberty for other purposes. 

The first piece of ICushroom-bed in the Mushroom-house 
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has fortunately done ns good Berrice, and the third piece haB 
been spawned and earffaed over, the varth !haviD]Ef s^ood in the 
Mnahrenm-lKmae in harrofm for a «oaple «f day* (o teeome 
JieiMted befoM heiJBig need. For a iev luigbtB ve were troubled 
with some hage enailB, that wosld eleafl: off All the inner ptflrtB 
•ol several ki^e MaahroemB in a night. We leaf tikej were 
.intvodaeed into the inmae mtia. ihe ball of aoil loond Bbnbarb 
loots. We ha^e seen Jio more aigne of their presence lately. 
W« Jmow of no meane of getting nd<ii then except eearehiog 
iniih a candle at night. They general^ keap <mt of 'eight 
^during the day. They are kes easily enticed with gieaaed 
Cabbage leaves or brewers* grains than alogs. 

mtTtr DEPABTMXNT. 

Ijoo^ed orer the trait-room. Some kinds of fmit have gone 
considerably within eight days, and that from no effects of ftost. 
6owed Melons in the bed prepared for Gacumbei*8. Thongh 
seedlings do well enough raised in heat from fines or hot water, 
-we have it may be a prejudice for raising them in the heat from 
'fermenting material. We find it is of no use sowing such seed, 
miless protected from mice. No better plan for sowing such 
seeds can well be adopted than sowing in pots, 2^ inches down 
from the rim, covering with a square of glass, and placing 
Bomething heavy on the glass to prevent its being moved. 

Straichcmj Forcing. — The plants in bloom are looking much 
f>etter and stronger since the change in the weather. Those 
eet on the top of a firmly trodden bed in a pit, yielding just 
the sUghtest heat at the bottom, are looking well, but a part 
will have to be moved, and the bed made to the right level, so 
that the pots may stand at the right diertance from the glass. 
At this season we would Jbave preferred temporary wooden 
shelves or a regular stage for the purpose, but in gardening 
touch must be done by makeshifts, though it is always better 
to be able to dispense with them, as most makeshifts, if they 
fBKve in material, greatly increase the labour. We had two 
shdves for Strawberries in the Peach-house, but we wonted 
another near the front, where the sloping roof terminated on 
ihe wall-plate, about 18 inches above the inside border. There 
being no wood for a shelf to be obtained, but some round iron 
rods that had formed part of a fence being at liberty, pots 
of the requisite height were set bottom upwards, a brick 
placed on the top of the pots to give more bearing room, and 
three of these rods laid along on the top of the bricks. A 
turf 9 inches wide, and 1 inoh thick, was then laid along the 
tt>dB, grass side downwards, a little leaf mould sprinkled over 
("the turf to make all level, and on this the row of pots was 
placed, and no better home could be given them. We have 
used such rails for shelyes suspended from rafters, but we ob- 
ject to their greater weight for such purposes. 

One advantage of Ihos setting the pots on turf is, that there 
is little likelihood of their being over- watered. Early Straw- 
berry plants are often greatly injured by water stand mg in the 
saucers when the plants on shelves stand in these, and they 
mnst do so often to prevent the drip falling on other things. 
Hence the importance of the saueers raised in the centre in- 
Tcnted by Hr. Ingram, of Bel voir Castle, as though water may 
stand in the saucer, the bottom of the pot will not be in the 
^ater. We have often gained the same object in a much more 
ehmisy way, by placing crocks, &c., in the middle of the saucer 
Car the pots to stand on. Without such contrivances, and 
where a littk drip is of no consequence, we prefer tnrf or moss 
to saucers on shelves, but where neatness and effectiveness 
are to be combined commend us to Mr. Ingram*s saucers. 

OBVAMBKIAL nEPABXlOlirr. 

After the frost it was neeessazy to go cooBd the walks, sweep 
tftiSBi, and remove from the grass any bits of gravel that had 
<bMn swept over with the soow, wiien brushed from the walks. 
Cleared off wood and a lew leaves from the lawn, and xoUed 
wiUi the light wooden «dler, whieh gave it a level and green 
•ppeannee. We will have the teds and bordsrs dug aad 
teahensd as soon as possible* 

Dfluing sevesal dry, frosty days, praning shxafas sad euitaog 
IiBflvek was prooseded witii, as we find in maaiy plaetti that to 
iMep lAuiels healthy to their bases, and to prevent their be- 
naming «ioUy at their pointa, they requin freqnsnt shortcoing. 
IThase pniningB aonie in valntble lor m«iy pmposss of shelter- 
iag «rops, and when laid in heaps, and trodden 4xmly in the 
'Ccmme of the susamar, and etpaoially if Ie<t to another year, 
d^M stakes ean be dbteinsd lor many poroses, and wh«t is 
a»t wad for thsss asid fidng, will go to Um ohatxing and hum* 
ing heap 

*Ihm cwmrs akuy «as hmti nmn«Bd, and Cinanrias and 



sem^tftherpkntsdn bloona tsiDsn tem ihe 9mA:^m>% 
the greater nnniber of plants benignmved Irsmtlseatt 
late vinory, eo as to sdlord lOom for BtrawbanriaB on 
and to sat atiibeity ths floor lor bringing en the Potel 
Baas already reierred te. Madi <wozk was also ihnn ua ^ 
ontnnd sepotting Fusfanias, plaeingthism at tlie 1»bm^ «k an 
vineries, potting Pelargoniums in their bloonring-poiB, mi 
setting them at present fln a stage in the second vinery, ^ 
ting yonng plants for mmnsssun, and ptsparing to grive man 
K>em to Beaiiet Peku^genizinkS for pots and bads. ^fc aii ^ 
more room and a more niry poaitk>n te double I^mniisit mi 
3 change in the weatiier will tell bm^ 



Deataias in bloom. The change 
fioiany on all <aroed shndbs and b«lbs« 
nMnt see previous Namhets. 



Aiseumulated Heat—Thw matter (see pages 81 axid fl^ ir 
I oardenine importance. MaBoiansi hsn 



of great geneital and gardening importance. ^ 

been burned down beeaose large beams nbnttad nai a kitiha 
chinmey. Other hooses have been saved beeaoae the eifl mt 
found out in time. Two years ago, against remonstranee. tki 
hearthstone of a fine upper room was formed, not of a stasa 
as in Mr. Pearson^s case, but of small flooring tiles, witi^ixf 
course, the joists and rubbishy and lath and plaster bcsnft 
them. Like the glazier smashing windows, such a plan ngt^ 
be good for trade, because so conducive to a oonflagoBn. 
The case of the hoti)ed heated by a flue is also saggeativa. 1» 
helped many years ago to manage a long Pine pit, heated in i 
similar way by strong fiues, with a floor of strong aUltf foBy 
26 inches above the flues, and no plan could have ansa and 
better, and we never heard of any accident ; but tbm thBB 
were wooden funnels on each side to let the heat fmai the 
chamber into the atmosphere of the pit, and consequeokl^^ftia 
heat from the flues would not accumulate solely in thechaambar. 
There is yet something to be learned about boating in cUm 
chambers. In tliis case dry heat may so accumulate as tan- 
suit in burning, and in some other cases we have found, M 
with plenty of beat in the heating medium, bottom heat akw 
the chamber could not be sufficiently obtained until therem 
just as much of an opening into the chamber as would prem^ 
the air there being quite still and isolated. — "R, F. 



COVENT GARDEN 5IARKET.— Frbbuabt 6. 

A XABKKD incTCASo ill ©nr Fupplics goneraDy. pjuiicalarly at Pino a tetA 
hothotmc Onpes, tho demantl for the Inttcr faffing far ■hart of the mappiy, 
French imports as usual. Conu«h Broccoli has much improved during 
tho past weak. Tho best sampler of Potatoes hayo again advaiMAd Is 
price. 
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AitflcotB doa 

Cherrlos lb. 

Chestnuts bttsh. 10 18 



OnrraBti iaieva 

BlMk do. 

Figs doz. 

TOberts lb. 

Gobs lb. 

GttMeberriea ..qaart 

Grapes, HothoKse. .lb. 

Lemons 100 



ArUohokes each 

Aspaxagas .... bnndle 
Beans, EJ(Inoy,per 100 

Boaxlotltan.i siere 

Beet, Bed dos. 

Brooooli bundle 

Bms. Sprouts | sieve 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums 100 

CarroU bmioh 

Canliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cvovmbers each 

pickUac .... dos. 

EndivB doE. 

Fennel bunob 

Oarlie lb. 

BDertm ........ tmneh 

bwidlA 



MfltoBS tmj6k B 04»d 9 

Nectarines doa. 9 9 

Oranges 100 BOW* 

Peaehes 

Fears (deaaect) 

kitehoi doa. 

Pine Applee Th. 

PlTims 4b1«v« 

Qvinees doa. 

RaspboTies lb. 

Strawberries lb. 
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Walnuts bosh. 10 06 



TEOETABLBS. 
B. d. B. d 
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i Lettuce . 
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bnnob 
. perdos. 



Mushrooms .... potfle 
Hit8td.& Cress, punnet 

Onions per baBhel 

Parsley per tiav 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney d*. 

Badishes doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bnndU 

Savoys dea. 

Bea-aale baakB* 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach buahal 

Tomatoes. . . . per dos. 
Tanlpa 
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TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVKD. 

E. G. HeadeeaoB Ss Son, Welltngtos Road, St. Jckm^ i 
London, K.W.— Ckitales^^ tif Fhawer, VtpetabU^ amd AfmmA- 
tural8€9ds. 

W. Armitaga k Son, 4, Naw Street, HndderafiaUL— 'CtaiaiiiVf 
of Flower Seeds. ^CataUifiu^ff Ve^eiai ^ i am d A gt i kmltm < if im ji . 
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TO CORBCSPONDENTS. 

^^« Wa i«qiieat ttial no one will write priTBtely to tii« depni- 
■MBtal writors of the *< Jonrnal of Hortloulture, Oottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By lo doixtg ihiy 
sre Bnbjeoted to nnjuBtifiable trouble and expeBae. AU 
eommnnieaiione ehoidd theBefore be addfeesed toletff to 
The BdUonof the Journal of Hortievltwre^ dtc, 171, Fleet 
Street^ London^ £.C. 

IT'.JL — BUny queetions xaiiflt remain unssswend until next 



*'TiB VnunnRY in Wiser thak the Fbach " (F. T. iL).--Thie yg eir efb 
lUM beea venilled as follows :— 

** Tli« BeMh tree, wtth too Mf(er haste 
To show its hloflsonis to the sod. 
Gives Its firotty bloom to waste 
Befors the frosts of spring are done. 
" 3f nch wiser is the KTnlberry, 

Which only thinks its loaves to show 
When leaves are green on ev'ry tree. 
And Boses hare begon to blow. 
" They most ensvre sneeessend pnise 
Who, gnided by the rule of rea 
Do fltting things on fitting days, 
And dross as most becomes the 
l^QTATOKs— EABX.Y Boss (J. If. )d-*It might be otaisfinad from wmmm 
■aadnman in Scotland. We do not know it here. 

D>ssoz.vzve Boaiss {J, P. GmvM>.— To form Rnperphosphate of Sme 
tbe pvopestioiui are 1 lb. of bones, IS oas. of •nlpfaorio add, snd U ozv. 
of water. 

8bar>mn>« as a MAwatat tR. n.).—Tt Dr. Dresser stated in his lecture 
tliet soap-suds not only are not fertilising, but are ** a deadly poison " to 
fnllt trees, he made a great mistake. 

Woaxivo PuiRs or Gbkbrhousrs (Handfi Man).^lt is quite im^ 
possible for as to furnish thorn. Nothing is more easy than to show a 
loeal carpenter the kind of house you need, and ask him to send a dm- 



T—BR Aa nr Fbaicb Mxx.dewri> (F. A.I.— The shoot was much afllMsted 
'writk nJJderw. No amount of tobacco smoke will destroy it. Tou must 
<lisi the spots on the leaves and stem with flowers of sulphur through a 
lliii» maslin bag ; apply the sulphur to the under as well as the upper snr- 
f SMe of the leaves. This and more nir will cfTect a cure. We do not oh- 
i M Mse aay traee of thripa, therefore discontinue the tobacco fumigation. 

BmcAT Haxbttror Grapfr Cjlackiho (A. B.).— Your house must have 
iMeB kept close and moist. The cracking is easily Recounted for by the 
si,ttaok of mildew, on the first appearance of which you should nave 
diated the afTected parts with flowers of sulphur. The fact of your 
liovM not being heated renders it difficult to keep its atmosphere dry 
'vrlteB the fruit is rlpeninir ; but yon may do ranch by Riving air early and 
slmtting up early, affording, however, a little ventilation at night. The 
ovtaide Dorder will be unfitvonraMe to the ripenioR of the fruit, partica* 
larly if the weather be wet. Wo do not consider the Mn(<cf>t Hamburgh 
u suitable Grape for planting in oool houses having outside borders. 

SsxnR'PRinmre Peach Trxrs (W. C).— The shoots stopped at the 
-iUsd leaiC« if the laterals produced upon them during the summer are 
stOfMd at the first leaf, will not require any pruning in winter, as they 
^wUfwr the most part be so many clusters of spurs and fruit-bads, and to 
evM. them in would be to sacrifice the crop. Any, however, which are 
vesy loag VMy be shortened to within an inch of their base. The shoots 
left mh9 mefaee apart to cover the wall are not to be shortened, except to 
oaose the produotion of suiBcient shoots to cover the wall at the above 
difltanoeepaart. They may in that ease be shortened at the winter prun- 
Sngto half or two-thirds of their length, as may be necessary. We can- 
2uit name plants from mere leaves. 

WuiWTB MB Sbadsd Bordrb (A 8ttbieHber^,-'Yon say ** the south side of 
ga m sa under the 10 feet-high wall, consequently shaded bv the wall " We 
ooaelade it ia to the north of the wall, and, if so, the plants are few that 
wrilinew in sueh situations. Yinca major and minor, and London Pride, 
sure^Meui the only plants that would thrive near the wall, though nt some 
flJHtiiiwe fnm it Primulas, Aurtenlas, Pinks, Sweet Willfsms, Stocks, snd 
moathesbaeeonsplaiite would succeed tolerably welL If, on the other 
lieadi.the border is to the south of the wall, it wouM answer admirably 
f or •iudy*floweriBir bulbs and plants, as Snowdrops, Winter Aconites. Gro- 
«iiaMi Tulipo. and Hepatloas, siiceeedod by bedding plants, as Pelargo- 
ikinma, LobeUas, Caloeolaiias, and many others, as well as Stocks, Asters, 
anATeetona annuals. 

tt/amn^B PsA (Amateur).— A.fi Meson's. Garter's observations appeared 
in the columns of another Journal, it is in those oolomns your further 
coflniMatB Aould be inserted. 

XaxTravs {J,F. 5.).— It is not legal to set them eitherio awaUedornn* 
weQed garden. Blaaehe Snperbe and Louis PhiHpfe ace Bhodod eu dnma 
tbaft would suit yon ; but if you write ta any nnrserTasaa aad teU him 
Wbet yon need, he would supply yau. 

Onawmm or Fkrmb (Mt^or C. H.).— "The Femnnnual" contains what 
jotunqvba. If yon anelose sixty-four postage stamps with your addren 
yoweea luwe It free by post from eur office. 

BiMWdlVsd'.— HenfreyN ••Rtmctural and Physlologloal Botany" will 
suit yaia. A botanist's dissecting mioxoscope may ba purohaaed fbr & 
fnifiee. 

FIT PBBncTLT 8bax>bd (B. H.).—No plant will thrive in sneh a sonlesa 

" "^ wept some of the Ferns. WoadvisB you not to hestao small 

^ bet to be oontcnt with hardy Feme. Any of these will grow 

Otax Jottrval (W. 5:%— Tou onght to reeeive it oa Fridays Wepab* 
ttslt^ now on Thursday morning. We cannot Insure a copy aot to he 
delayed by the Post Office. If it frequently occuce, wxite a complaint to^ 
th^.lenetenr, QamttA Pest Ofloe, M. MRrtl]D.*B-le»eh;aad, Londan. Sh 
win give the local — " '- . ^ ^ 



1 postmasters a wigging. 



ApTLBe Foa Noen ov laaLAXD {A. F. JT.).— We have no doaht ihaX. 
'"f^^'^m Orangu aod Goef*e Golden Dcup will ripen in your district 

TaAiKaa Tries (7.F.F).— The plate in KenuMt's " PanMhial Aattr- 
tniiUm** merely represeats evergreena trained rooad arched ntmmttkfm, 
the HoBt of Sir John Walter's house. 

StTBssiTUTB TOR GZ.OTH BRBBDa— We ere gcatiiled to find the very' 
excellent substitution of india-rubber cloth for the old-fasfatened and- 
harsh cloth shreds is likely to be generally adopted. We obsewe the 
notice of this article ( Jourral of HoRTi(n7i.TinuB, page 1)0). The i 
idea was snugested to us some months since by that eminent li 
teitet, Dr. Wallace, of Ballymena, Inland, and as we felt 
oenvinoed of its efficacy, we decided upon intzodRchag it. Beina c 
in convenient quantities for large or small requirements, we doubt nat it 
will soon entirely supersede the old shred —JjtJaa Caactr h COb 

TftAiNXRO Pbacb Trxrs ir ▲ Hoesa (E. /<.).— We do not advise the 
covering of the back waU of your vineiy, S5 feet by 19 feet, with VetuHt 
trees, for unless the Vines be more than the usual distaaoe apart the 
Peach trees, though they may grow well, will seldom, if ever, prodeoea 
crop. The case will be different if the Vines are 6 or 6 feet apert ; enoufll 
liglit may then reach the back wall for the wall ripening of the wood and' 
perfection of the buds of the Peaeh tvees. If the Vinee are a less dia*- 
tsnce apart we would advise the Peach trees to be gronp-n In pots as pyra* 
mids or bushes, and to be set in the intervals between the Vines, so as te" 
afford them all the light possible. If yea plant the Peach trees « „ ' ' 
the beck wall, the shoots should not be trained upright, aa shown hi ] 
letter, as the lower parts of the branches will soon become naked. Instead 
of tnialng the shoots upright, bring them down to an nuglo of 46°, ond 
cover the wall with shoots 9 inches apart in diagonal cordons. That 
lateiRle, or side shoeis, if they grow moie than an inch, are to be pinched 
at the third leaf, bat any short stubby shoots ore not to be interfered 
with under any olreumstaRoes. The shoots once stopped nro throughout 
the season of theh* produotion to be pinched at the first loaf after the 
fliat stopping. The leader must be flowed to grow, and it need net 
be stopped or pruned baok at the winter pruning, but bent down to 
aaan^ of 46°, and it will break throughout its length. Anylatende 
upon it should bo pinehed at the first leaf throughout. The laterals, at 
the winter pruning, it more than 8 inches long, may be cut bock to a. 
wood-bud, and if it be sonounded by fmlt-buds all the better. The Peach 
wiU not bear the same praniag and spu r iiug as Vine?. 

AcActA PZ.ATTPTRRA AFTTR Blooxiro (J. D.).— The wosk a&d dyias 
wood should be cut clean out, and any long straggling rtieots out batt,te'' 
a» to promote the formation of a compact head or plant. When tiv - 
young shoots are an inch or two long, the plant shonld be repotted, oare- 
fnBy removing the old soil, or as much of it as possible, without destsev* 
ing or injuring the fibres. Do not give a large shift, ^rain the pet wsf^. 
and over the drainage place an inch or two of the roogher parts odiliai 
compost, which may consist of two-thirds turfy loam, one^tfaird sandsr 
peat, and one-sixth of silver sand. Keep the soil moist, but be carelnl 
not to ever^water, and keep close and snoded for a few deys until the 
roote are working in the fresh soil. 

LRXincx.ARcxyoLiVM RQBRTaf (Jxfest).— The top-dressing should at saee- 
be removed, also the offsets. Look to the drainage of the pots, sa* 
move as much of the old soil as can be done Avithoui injuring the roolav 
and replace it with fresh, some of the coarsest being placed over the 
draiaage. The top-dressing must be repeated when the shoots are Rtnr 
inehee above tho rim of the pot. 

PiKR Applrs (W. C. if.).— The three wm Bke best are the Qeeea^ 
Smooth-leaved Cnyenne, and Black Jamaica, and we grow one^faird' 
Queens in proportion to two-thirds of thte other two ooUeotively. They 
sheuld not have a tomporature of less than 56° at night in winter, aav 
fnritfttg plants should hara a night temperature in wmtcr of fiV to fii^. 
Suoceesion plants will endure a temperature of 45'" if the soil and ataoo* 
sphere are dry, but it is not good for them. The prinoipal propagaton ef 
Camelllae are the Ghent nurserymen. 

Graftiro-wax Makiro— GRATTiRe FoLLiEe (A Fmtr-i/€ar»Suht erih er ^ », 
—A good grafting-wax may be made of Burgundy pitohS oxs., resin SenSb 
beei^ wax 4 oxs., and lard 4 07.s. Place the ingrodientB In a pan, antf 
melt them over a slow fire. It should be used warm. Holliee may ho 
grsfted when tho plants recommence growth, which will be during April, 
but the axaet time mnst, of course, depend on the scRSon. It should 
be done before the buds of the soieos be^ to swell. 

eaapaBtrRcure Baoo aim* Tcrbrils (A SuhMcrihcr).- It is mslnly to the 
immatore state of the wood that the curling of the bnnohes is duet The 
embryo bnnch«8 are but imperfectly formedf, and the roots we apprehend 
are in a cold, deee, and. wet border, hence the bunches curl up and be> 
come tendrils. Von esoi do nothing to pevent this beyond keeping the 
bonder as dry as yoa can in winter, so as to preserve ab many of the nhree 
as possfhle, that tliey may collect food tot the support of the bunchea. 
In cold wet borders the Vines do little towards the feeding of the 
bunches at an early season, for the chief ftbves pesiah in winter, Rud 
others are not reproduced until the sell hee beeom* warmed by the sunns' 
heat. The covering of the border is good, and the matsxlal employed fbr 
the purpose should be removed early in ApriL Baising the tsmpsestan 
win net prevent the bunches turning Into tendxUs, but will iooreaae their 
tendeimy to do so. Tho temperature from the present time up to Aprtti 
should never exceed 40^ from fire heat ; this will allow the Vines to bsaah 
naturally. If you commence with the last week in Msrch in cr e a se Hhm 
tenepemturo to 40*^ the Itrst week, and then 5° fortnightly until you sei * 
eO<*et night, which ie to be the highest night temperature until the Vii 
are in flower, when the temperature may he increased to fiS'^ at night u^ 
til the blooedng ia past; afterwords keep tt at tram (KP to eSP at nigM^ 
YoR osnnot muntras too moiat aa etta ee yiiei e ft c m the swelBng ofther 
buds till the Vinee flewec, when tbey meet not, of course, be syrlagedv. 
noRdaa thear hero tee nradi ale, takiag eare te arold eoU currents. The 
troegk xnay be fiUeA wHb eiasr llquM naaare, wUeh is better than xirfn 
waten Tho ViaeeBeinn old their nets have^no doubt, gone downlafto^ 
bad seU, and far ont oi the iafteeneeor the seat heat and of air. Tbrn 
only cAetasi seme*r viU hoi to amhe a aew horder and ptant yooaa 
Vlassk The olAVlMaase'ter tee olA^to lift safi replant. 

Jancaa ljmjtrw»'TkLsatatWhNmr%>-Th% laalea leaves weeebmnnedt' 
at1be>tlpaaeif the pitttte had been heavily syringed, and water aMnaed 
to dfiy orfaaag frem tbem, or tho house may nave been keptninsasjusiy 
nolsL The foliage at this season should be kept dry, and the atmosphere 
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•lao &rj hj glTing abnaduiee of air. ^Th» potUog in Oetob«r has led, w« 
mna, to the plants being ezoewively wainred, to the deetrnotlon of 
t of the fibres, and that we think is the oaose of the leaTes falling, as 
they are anything bnt matore. We can only suggest that the plants 
ritonld be Teryoarefully watered, none being given ontil the soil beoomes 
dry, and yet not so dry as to canse the foliage to flag, and then siTe sufB- 
eient water to show itself at the bottom of the pots. Give au the air 
possible, do not syringe the plants nntil they bloom, and Uien afford them 
allghtsltaation. 

OLOXZiriA, OBsinsnA, Axn Aoimanru CuLTrsn (C. IT.).— All thrive well 
in a eompost of turfy loam, peat, and leaf mould in equal parts, adding 
■and if the soil require it. It should be sandy. The sise of pot for the 
Gloxinias will depend upon the slxe of the tubers. Those two. three, or 
more years old should, in the first instance, have pots twice their dia- 
meter, and when they have grown a few inches higLand filled the pots 
with roots, shift into pots 8 inches more in diameter. The Oesneras, If of 
the tuberous-rooted kinds, as O. purpurea macrantha, require ihe same 
lised pots as Gloxinias ; bnt if of the scaly-rooted kinds, as G. sebrina 
splendens, they should have pots in proportion to the number of roots 
put into each. A seren-inch pot may have five tubers, and a IS-inch pot 
twelve roots. For Aehimenes. pots are not so good as pans 8 inches deep, 
and 1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches wide. The tubers may be placed In these at 
an inch apart. All require the temperature of a stove— from 6(f to ftf by 
night, and from 70^ to BSf* by day, or they may be started in a hotbed, and 
when a few inches high removed to a vinery at woric 

TmnotOA. PLAimiro (Idem),— Yon may plant ont these any Ume after 
Karoh, hardening them off well previously. 

PLAvnifo Yzsncs (A. B. C.).— We do not perceive the propriety of double- 
rodding each Tine, nor what you will gain thereby, l^e case will be 
diflbrent if you have two rods to each Viae and allow a proper distance 
between them— from 2 to 84 feet The Frankenthal is an excellent Grape. 
Tour plan of planting Fraxikenthal for permanent Vines, and Black Ham- 
burghs between them for fruiting as soon as possible, is anything but ad- 
visable, though you may do so and take a heavy crop on the Black Ham- 
burghs the second and third season, and then cut them out ; but we are 
obliged to add that we have tried it, and find the permanent Vines do 
not make such progress as those not having temporary Vines between 
them, and in comparison have lost one year in three. On the removal of 
the temporary Vises, after having borne two heavy crops, many of their 
roots must remain in the border, and so foster funsi, which, spreading or 
being in contact with the roots of the permanent Vines, attack and 
destroy them, rendering the removal of the Vines a work of necessity. 
TUa has been the case in those instances of temporary and permanent 
Vines in one border that have come under our immediate observation. 
We do not, therefore, advise the olanting of^ permanent and temporary 
Vines In the some border ; but if Grapes are wanted in greater quantities 
than the cropping of the newlypUnted Vines may be aUowed to produce, 
the wisest plan is to grow thsm on Vines in pots. 

Wash for Peach Tbkbs ahd Wall (Idtfsi).— You may form a solution 
of 8 ozs. of soft soap in a gallon of water, and add thereto ainmp of un- 
slaked lime and fiowers of sulphur in the proportion of two-thirds lime 
and one-third sulphur, sufficient to bring it to the consistency of p&ste, 
which you may reduce to the thinness of whitewash by adding tobacco 



DissATismn GAU>BinEB (Hard Done By).— Ton requirs at Isiat oai 
more active strong assistant, and the- fowls wHl create quite mnA 
work for one man. Ton miirht lessen Sunday work by proeeilsf «* 
Saturday what is wanted on Sunday; bnt some things you suisksiat 
to on that day. 

Itauah Tunnosn Cultum (J. F.).— The roote should be poMh 
March, sinsty, in six or seven-Inch i>ots, in a oompost of turfy ioaaj» 



riohed by 
leaf mould. 



additlom of one-fourth well-rotted manure, or oa^lu 
Peel off the loose outor skins, bnt not into the qvkkwA 



plant them so deeply in the pots that the crowns will be ooverad vfta 
mch of soiL Any oinete should be removed. If you have a hotbed ^ 
the pote in It, keep the soU moist, bnt not wet, until the rooli |4, 
then fflve more wate|r ; indeed, they require plentiful supplies of iBs. 
Ailbrd abundance of air. and when the stems begin to rise gndiOi 
withdraw the pots from the hotbed, and remove them to a light asdiij 
aitnation in a greenhouse. After potting you may place the rootaki 
greenhouse, but they will not flower so finely as if tbey w 
in a hotbed, in consequence of which the pote become filled 



will not flower so finely as if tbey vsra Bheri 

aence of which the pote become filled vithnob 

in a short time, and the plante are considmibly advanced for bbos 



Such a composition would be excellent for the wall ; but for the 
trees we woidd reduce it in strength, and besides, we do not see how yon 
wHI reach the back of the brancbes next the wall, unless the trees are 
nnnailed. They may be washed with a solution of 6 oss. of soft soap in a 
nllon of tobacco water, dUuted with six times its volume of water— that 
Is, if the tobacco water from the tobacconist be used, with a suflloiency 
of sulphur added to bring it to the consistency of paint. 

Sownf a Rhododbitdrok Sxed (Idem).— The best way is to place 6 inches 
of very sandy peat in a frame, so as to bring the surface to within that 
distance of the glass, level the soil, and sow the seed, just covering it 
with fine soil. The seed may also be sown In shallow boxes in the same 
soil, and be placed in a cold frame. From the middle of Haroh to the 
beginning of April is a good time to sow. 

HsATiKo BT Gas (G. K. L.).—In No. 269 of this Journal, published 
Kay 83nd of last year, are described various modes of heating by gas. 
with a drawing of t>ie apparatus of each. Any one of those modes wonla 
do for your small pit. 

Conduct or Gabdbnbbs (A Country Ficar).— We have repeatedly pub- 
lished in our columns under what circumstences— namely, the full con- 
sent of their masters — they should give away or exchange plante, ent- 
tings, Ac. If you know of any who transgross the rule, we recommend 
yon to inform their employers. 

CowoLVULUS KAUBiTAMicns FOB EooiNa (C. T. H.).~It makcs a good 
ed^g for vasos and rustic baskete ; but we have not tried it for ed^gs 
to beds, though it thrives in the open ground in our light gravelly soil, 
and would probably make a good edging. The plants should be 1 foot 
apart. It is worth a trial, being a very pretty plant. 

Tbbbs Am) Shrubs fob Boo Soil (G. S.).— The best troes are Alder 
■nd Birch ; and as for shrubs, we know of none that would thrive in such 
wet and undrained ground. 

Pbuioiio Old Wall Tbbbs (7d«m}.— Ton can do nothing with trees 
that have not been pruned for twenty years, beyond cutting out the old 
wood. The planting of young trees between the old ones is not good, as 
the permanent old trees will have spread so much from the wall as to 
shade the young ones and intorfero with their growth. If the old trees 
an worn out or unfruitful we would stub them up, renew the soil, and 
plant young trocs. 

GiiAFTiNO Bhododbbdbobs (A Lover of Jlowerv).— The best time to 
gnft Bhododendrons is towards the end of August or early in September, 
when the shoots have ripened. The shoote of stock and scion should be of 
•4p«l,t^kness, or as nearly so as possible. It is best performed by 
whst is known as side grafting, putting in the grafto near the solL The 
head of the stock should be ont off 6 inches above the union, leaving 
some leaves on it To this the graft may be tied. After grafting, place 
and keep in a close, cold frame nntil the union is compete, which will be 
tte case in six or eioht weeks. Then give air and harden off! In spring 
the part of the stock above the graft may be ont off neatly immediately 
above the point of union. The grafting may be done In spring Just at 
the time growth oommenoes, bnt SQ4)cefs Is not so oertain in spnntf m 
ktainsamnMr. 



befora their removsl to the greenhouse. Water well and syiisti to* 
quently to provent injury from red spider. 

CuLTTVATnco AH AcBB (At#oUr).-~If you ssttd thirteen posttMrtoii 
with your address yon oan nave free by post **How to CultmtiTM 
AcMS Profitobly." It wiU give you all the information yon seek. 

Flbmxsh Chbbbibs (E, CD.).— Ths article yon refer to reUtodbtti 
existence or non-existence of traes planted by Henry VIIL'i futei. 
Flemish Cherry trees may be had of any nurseryman. 

FxsTOOMS OF CLimnro Rosbs (Hector),— On^ of the simplMiailM 
examples of this work we have seen was at Linton Park, where a Mdsd 
festoons surround a sort of ovsl, in the interior of which wen Msdl 
dwarf Roses, divided by gravel walks and broad marghas of gni^ fls 

whole forming a protty design. The pillars supporting the fettoor 

about 8 feet high and the some distence apart, and the fall of tb* A 
about 18 inches, leaving 6 » feet clear from the ground, so asto albviess 
for persons to walk under them without belni; so high thrt (^ BofM 
comd not be gathered when wanted. The pillars were odinai; uh « 
chestnut poles, with the bark removed, end the part b the soil ibA 
a little above it was chsrred befon being inserted in the grovid. The 
poles wen about 8 inches in diameter in the middle, or suffleiaitlriioBtn 
withstand the force of the wind when the plante were full grovs, udttv 
better to err on the side of undue stnngth than In the oontnrr dbeetki. 
A simpto hoop at the top of the poles wlU bold a staple, fram which a^ 
or wire may oe carried from one to the other. If a chain be tho8(ktop 
expensive a very good substitnto may be formed of pieces of n^^ff 
fencing win, about a foot long, with the ends bait Into hooks otMiii 
and Unked together. When covered with Boses such a support lootoii 
well as the most expensive chain. We have seen a much higher sviiia 
pillars, but they an long in becoming clothed with the Boses ; and to «a 
ten or mon years, as we knew in one instsace, where a number of n- 
usually tall Rose pillan were expected to produce an effect, is too mmij 
We may observe that at Linton Park the festoons form the two loogeit 
sides of the oval ; a broad walk passing lengthwise tbroogh the apsce tt 
spanned by an aroh of Roses, the springings of which are of the same 
height as the pillars alluded to, a short level bsr eonnecting the top of 
the festoon plUsr with the pillar supporting the arch, and therein fonning 
an agreeable union. 

lUHOvnio AH OLD Bahxsiah Rosb <««•)-— Von may tekeltup cMt" 
fully with as many roote as you can secure, in the begtoBingoi lUitt. 
cut in the head pntty sevenly, but not too much, plant It In a flat hauH, 

' I, and place it .unde r jjern 

jituatlon. when it mai *" "" ""*"* 

position is resdy for it. 



such as those in which nurserymen pack plante, , ^^ 

or in some other warm situation, when it may remain until its *ot« 
position is resdy for it. Its top can be tied up to a stake lor thsttM 
bdng. and in that oondiUon it will sustain no injury for some weeka B 
ita futun destinaUon be against a wall, let the collar of the plant be Mr 
one side of the baaket, sotiiat,if necessary, wheu it is planted the btf* 
may bo buried with it, or at all evente that the bottom of the baakilflV 
remain if the sides be cut away. 

FoBCixo-HousB Tbxpbbatubb (W. J. N.).—We an well ?!•«"*•} JJI 
success in the forcing of fiowen in a ** continnons temperstnre of ▼■ 
which is as high if not higher than that required for any tropical piaitfj 
know at this season. We do not recommend a continuons tomMnaflia 
70° in the f oroing of Boses, Cinerarias, Primulas, Pelargoniums, HyMM 
and Naroissns, because we find it positively injurious, and we ^Jfr 
them much finer and have a longer continuance of bloom by h auii' 
considenbly less temperature. Boses at no time requin a bigher iiiiF' 
ratun than from 66° to 60° at night; Cinerariaa bloom in a tempennn 
of from 60° to 66°; Primulas in one of 46° to 60P; Pelargonluaw MJ 
forced in a tempenture of from 60° to 56°, and Hyacinths snd h""^ 
in one of 50°. All will last longer in bloom if the above temperatD«n 
reduced 6° when the plante come into bloom. On these tempuvHa 
you may allow a rise of 5° by day in dull weather, and one of frosi "j 
16° with sun and air. With such a temperature as you name 700* 
find the bloom poor, and the plants will become very leggy, and be ipw* 
for futun foroing, which, however, is not of any groat °ioment|a» W 
an seldom used for that purpose in two consecutive yesrs. ^^7 
can want with a continuous temperatun of 70° for bedding Pl^'^^JJ^'J 
at a loss to know, unless yon vnsh to force for cuttings, when.a bMS" 
60° would serve your purpose much better. As for Strawberries »» •"**! 
temperature, we should expect them to prove blind. We antieipatsoa 
your plants will soon be attacked by mseots, and become drawsiir 
sightly objecte if such a temperatun be continued. We would a^rw" 
to be lowend 10° within ten days, and 10^ in ten days more, or iwjJ'J 
to 60° at night, which will grow well all the plants you name. B«bi^ 
the bedding plante as soon as possible after hardening them viuw* 
mon suitable tempenture. 

Floba LoxDiKBVSts [A Cochneji Gardener).— Yon have bean odiiB* 
formed. The book bearing that name was written by Mr. Cara*.*"** 
a botanical work in two folio volumes. If you wish to cultivate lojP 
in-doors, " Window Gardening for the Many *' will suit you. Ton eas ng 
it free by post fh>m our oiBee if yon endose ten postsge stamp* vv 
yonradmess. 

PBzmJLA Bbbd (Mr9.EendrUk).'-Y<m had better write to Mr- >'*>'> 
B»e dimaa, EaMng, L on d osi, W. 
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tuaiALM VBLAsoovnnc Lbatsb (J. B. H.).— Thor are yetj Inf exior i& 
TwaMtf and brDliMiey of ooloon to those of mnBy others now so oommoa. 

floaoHTTM TABTABiouif (X, JB.).— Th«ra Is no spedes so named, and any 
OM attending to soggeatlons from the same sonxoe will be deluded. 

Ttma roB YuKma.Y-^'PBoamm or Turns {B. ir.).~To force a lean-to 
vinery, 80 feet long, 13 feet wide, and 18 feet U^ at the baek. and 4 feet 
la front, wodld zeqoire f ow fonr-lneh pipes to begin, say in February ; 
kttt for eazUer work you would require at feast one more. % This piping 
nonldbe most eilbotf^e if spread orer the floor of the house— say four flows 
snd one Tetnm. If that were unsuiUble, then the next best plan would 
be to lunre them all on a lerel near the front of the house. The pipes 
-win ten mofB if on the level than if piled abore each other. If -such a 
house were in two or three diTisions, then the best plan would be to take 
s flow and return all the length, and take from these the necessary pipes 
8, The best fuel is the best eoal, banked up at night 



flor eaeh division. 



I ashes and dnders. This will be the cheapest, too. if there is no 
waste : but of course all extra heat will be waste, ana hence, when 
depending on others, it is as weU to use inferior eoal ; bntu little ooal, 
einders, and eoke, make economical f ueL There will be no diflloulty in 
your man regulating the heat at night when he is used to the furnace and 
the boiler, and knows how to apply the damper. There would be no ooca- 
ilon for leaving air on now at night ; but after the Vines are set a very 
little at the top would be advisable. 4, A modecate crop would be from 
10 lbs. to IS or 16Ibs. for each YIne of the thirtf, if in good order. The 
depth of the roots will be unfavourable to early forcing. Deep as they 
are, we would rather keep the firost out of the ground. 

Fowxa* DuKO AS A MAVUia (A OoiutaiU Beader),—Ii is one of the 
most powerful fertOisers. Vines reouire neither that nor any other 
^iTmTii#*"fl jnanure. Fowls' dung is much more fitted for making 
liquid manure for some plants, or as food for Asparagus and other kitchen 
garden crops. 

Appls-tbxb Bbakchis Saww awr (A, £.).— Not only should the edges 
of the bark be smooUily cut with a sharp knife, but the whole face of the 
woond should be covered with melted pitch to exdude wet. 

Vms iw A VnniBT (Cbwtoni iicadtfr).— We approve of ^nnes betaig 
planted inside for several reasons often given, and one of them is, the 
seeniing the stems from vermin, for manv a fine Vine we have had de- 
fliroyed oy the nibblings of mice and rats ; out in your case we decidedly 



would plant outside, and take the Vines in either above or below the wall- 
plate, doing it in the latter mode if you do not contemplate taUiigthe 
vines out of the house. In such a case, if any of the stems of the Vinsa 
outside are not covered, it is best to place the three sides of a wooden box 
against each Yine, with the wall for a fourth side, and a lid fastened oii| 
so that neither rats nor mice, neither frost nor wet, can reach them, ana 
then with your old sashes for the border you may grow and force them 
exceedingly well. In your case we would be perfectly satisfied with such 
a good outside border. 

Pbotbctino Rhododxnbbonb (Amateur).— Vot your protecting belt we 
would recommend a mixture of common Laurels, Lilaos, Philadelphus, 
and mbes, with a front of the Rhododendron ponticum, which would 
come in well with the groups of finer Rhododendrons. 

PmovsHioH-Bxns (Jd«in).— The centering of the pincushion-beds with 
a fine ^ant of Bijou Pelargonium would improve them H they harmonised 
weU. They would suit ireu. with Viola oornuta. 

AZ.KALIHB Mamubxs FOB PoTATOXS (D., of Beodeom)^—! did not try 
them for two reasons :-— Firstly, I wrote about them and failed to get a 
reply ; secondly, I did not see the cogency of the reasoning which re- 
commended them. I found certain Potatoes in my garden dose and 
waxy, which others teid were mealy ; bat othera were all that could be 
desired. I oould not understand that my ground was in fault, for then 
I should have thought all would have shared alike : hence I did not toy 
the alkaUes.— D., DeaU 

SMLMOt I>XLPHiinT7M8 ( ).— Thrcc good double Delphiniums:-* 

Alopecuroldes, Triompbe de Pontolse, Madame Henri Jaootot. Three 
good single Delphiniums :—^ioolor grandiflorum, Hendersonii, BellB- 
donna. 

Nakbs or Plahts {J. D. H.)— Vour Conifer is Thuja ocoidentalls. 
{O. J.).— We cannot name plants fi^m mere leaves. We ought to have 
flowers sent to us. iU. P, D.).— ExcoBoaria discolor. (Mn. T. ^.)w— 
Nerine pulcheUa, a native of South Africa, (A, B. T.).— 1, Heliohmum 
vestitum ; S, Phsenocoma prolifera. (SopMa).— Lastrea dilatata . ( w, 8.), 
— ttpeounens insufficient. {W. J.)— The pod yon received as **Galva>y 
Glover "is a Ifedicago; but we cannot identify the species from the frag* 
ment sent. {An Old 8ub$crib9r).— The speoimena you enclosed are the 
catkins of the common Alder. They, as well as the leaves and bark, hart 
for ages been used by the Highlanders and others for dying black. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Sabnrbs of London for the Week ending February 6th. 



Datb. 






TBUBMOlKXTSn. 


Wind. 
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GSICBSAI. RUIJAIIXS. 


BABoxnm. 


Air. 
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Max. 


MtaL 


Max. 


Hbu 


1ft dp. 
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Wed. .80 
Thvs. 81 
m .. 1 
Set .. 2 
So... 8 
Vm... 4 
Toes.. 5 

Vean 


99.869 
29.123 
80.003 
80.418 
80.467 
29.7100 
29417 


2B.681 
29466 

80J76 
80J96 
29.488 
29i)14 


61 
46 
48 
48 
60 
61 
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84 
88 
40 
26 
29 
88 
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46 
46 
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8.W. 

W. 
8.W. 

W. 

8. 
S.W. 

8. 


. .47 
.10 
.00 
.00 
.01 
.08 
.14 


bvercast; cloudy; heavy rain. 

Fine ; very clear ; overcast ; rain at night. 

Hasy ; driszly and foggy ; overcast 

Fine ; exceedingly fine thronghont. 

Clear and frosty ; very fine ; overcast at night 

Densely clouded ; very boisterous and wet ; fine at night 

Fine ; rain ; boisterous ; hurricane in the night. 


80.004 


29.780 


49.00 


83.14 


45.48 


48.48 


' 0.80 
t 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE SEASON. 

Most poultry yards are in arrears. Broody hens are hard to 
Und, eggs are scarce, and there are no chickens yet. It is won- 
darful how people who onght to know better rail at their fowls 
if after forty-eight hours they have not shaken off the effects 
of a month's frost and begun laying. It has been an unusually 
trying season for poultry ; not only has the earth been bound 
as it were with iron, not only has water been in many places 
unattainable, not only hare combs and toes been frozen, but 
the fowls haye had to eat snow with all their food, and to 
diJnk it when melted. This last lays the foundation of many 
diseases. Snow is a yiolent purgative to all birds. The good, 
fai, matronly Wild Duck, with her ample rounded bows, rises 
and falls on the lake as the little waves heave, happy that she 
baa avoided in her new home the extreme weather that drove 
her from the north; but the snow comes. Three days are 
sufficient to make her sharp as the sharpest that ever crossed 
the Atlantic. The Lark that fattens on two days' rime of the 
white frost, becomes a ** bag of bones " after two days' snow. 
Partridges suffer, and so do fowls. They cannot lay till they 
liave repaired and replaced that which they lost. As soon as 
the bones are well covered with flesh, there !s something to 
pare to go to internal formations. 

There are few in the present day who do not keep more than 
Be breed. Some are in confinement, and these have less 
opportunity than the others of obtaining necessazies. They 
lia;ve cnly that which is given to them, and the most lavish 
psovinon that can be made falls far short of that which is ne- 
or which nature demands. Nothing expensive is 
i or neoesMuy. PoUow nature af etosely as you oan. 



If your fowls are shut up where they have no green food, cnt 
large sods of growing grass, let lots of earth adhere to it, and 
you will not only see them eat the grass and great part of the 
mould, but they will roll and dust themselves in the powdered 
earth that remains after the shaking. Have the bottoms of the 
pens dug up, and left as rough and uneven as possible, scatter 
some whole com, and you will see with pleasure how your 
birds delight in it, and how they find all sorts of good tMngs 
while seeking the scattered grains. It is not the piling up of 
food, nor the throwing down^of sacks of com, that constitutes 
profitable feeding. Attentions like these make combs red, and 
fill the egg-basket. 

RESULTS OF POULTRY-KEEPING. 

In accordance with your request, I send you the summary of 
my poultry journal for the past year. 

I have two houses for my poultry, one built against a warm 
flue for winter accommodation, and one considerably cooler and 
better ventilated for the summer months. The fowls have a 
field of about two acres to ramble in, besides a small plantation. 
I feed them twice a-day, in the morning at 8.30 with wheat, 
barley, or oats ; and in the evening at 4.30, with a warm meal 
of boiled potatoes and fine middlings. I have another ad- 
vantage which I think highly conducive to their health — ^viz., 
a stream of pure water. 

I do not know that anything extraordinary has happened in 
my yard, except that a Cochin hen laid two eggs in one day on 
two separate occasions. The first time she laid both the di^ 
before "and the day after the feat ; on the second occasion she 
missed the day after. I have also had several eggs weighing 
i| and 4| ozs. I have had very little disease in my vard during 
the past year, and this I attribute to careful feeding, clean- 
lineia, and the nse of the solution of sulphate of iron In 
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water ; for rearing ohiokens and. keeping adnlt fowls in good 
Qoadmen, ii is escellent. Fox fowls whicb.> are drooping and 
lav»hkck eQnbe,«axd; all the otber eigne of impaired digestion, 
Hmf im e lp t which yen were hind enevgh to give me is very 
md— ^z.^ a teaspeonfnl of whisky, and a few meals of soft 
Aad'alteswafda^ 

My steoitooBsiste of two Goflikin hem, tweWe Silver-peneilled 
Hambnrghs and cock. I have only put down the mere neoes- 
0B]r expenf es, suefa as food, &c., and not those attendant npon 
aBbibitisg,, and, on the other hand, I have reckoned the sate of 
eggs and chickens at the commoD market ptioe. 
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... sao 

...816 
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CUekens hatched 5R 
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£ ». d. 

SkpeoMi 6 16 11 

Reerip tB 11 

Pfuflt' 4 8 1 
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B3RAHMA FOOTBAS AT BPJSTOL SHOW. 

^Ehk rejeindes of ** Y. B. A Z." l&at week, to mj complaint 
rOKpeeting his cRtBcism on my pen of Brahanas; ii of such a 
c^iuaoter. that I casnot pass it by ia silence. 

I will take the personal matter flrat^ Of hie nnnotieed aiagle 
cock he says that I admired him exceedingly a few weeks 
hefore the Show, and would gladly have purchased him, also 
prefenaiig hiaeoeka goieraUy ti» those of Mr. Boyle. This he 
implies is grossly inconsistent wi^ my remark, that by his 
pecnliar hobby he has to a great extent rained his yard. He, of 
oonrse, thought it still more so, that I should (as I innocently 
did the day after my complaint appeared), apply to him for a 
ban, I need scarcely now add without success. No experienced 
breeder, however, who knows how to use the ** points " in any 
particular yard, would think the renuvk and the fact at all in- 
congruous ; and even casual readers would have seen no incon- 
sistency had he added, as in strict fairness he should have done, 
tlat my expiaaeed desire fos this bird and preference of some 
of his cocks to Mr. Boyle's, were grounded specially and solely 
upon the clearness and sharp marking of the wing, for which I 
censider his strain to be remarkable, and which I wished to 
import into the other. I have still a note from him referring 
ta^' tbe ezperinMBt *' I wished to toy, which is a very different 
tbfaig to seleeting the bird for eshibitioD. He ought, also, to 
hM« added, that I did at the time, if my memory serves me, 
refer to the small amoimt of vultoxe hook in the cock in 
qoeetion m a decided fault in an otherwise good bird. I may 
add lor myself, what is well known to " Y. B. A. Z.," that 
aMhovgh I have no wish to see vulture hocks expressly au- 
theneed, I sa far agree with him that I should like to see a 
siaall amount of it toUratedy far the sake of the heavy leg- 
feathering it tends to prodnee. The eonversatioD he refers to 
ioftk plaoe early in November, some weeks before either of the 
two great shows of last year, and when, ** from information I 
received," I had some reason to hope such might be the case ; 
but the result of the judging at both the Shows referred to 
quite convinced me the question was settled tor two or three 
yearaat least, and birds I would formerly have bred from, I 
should on that account now rejeot. I will only observe farther 
oa this point, that in alluding to this particular cock my object 
waa very obviously not to deciy him aa a bad bird, but simply 
to point out, that whilst criticising a near neighbour's winning 
pen^rhis own exhibition *' standard of excellence " did not seem 
to &id fftvoox with the Judges. 

Boy also, in speaking of ** ruin " in his yard, I, of course, 
meant siniply, that to persistently and avowedly cvUivate what 
Judgse reject must render a large pot^f^ of stock useless for 
eidbibition, and unadvisable for bs^ndi^^purposes. I do not 
0ea how this ean be denied ; boU^dop^not fellow there are 
not still plenty o£ birds free from the defect, and the amount 
of. ** min '* wrought in any strain creased from such a yard 
win obviously depend eaiirsly upan the amount of judgment 
shown in the selectioa. ^* Two or thaee years back," when 
ths sstisfaetory cross he refers to took plaee, the vulture-kock 
ootttsover^ had net reached its present point.' With these ex* 
pteatoqi iwmarks,. X have na^ reason whatever to doubt hia 



assertion that the gentleman referred to, whom he af terwaids 
mentions by name, and who is conlbsaedhr the moafe girniiMit 
exhibitos of Dark Brahmas in the three kingdoms, owea. lus 
success to him. To what escteot his ysad was vt aw m m d ten 
that of '^ Y. B. A. Z«." I have no means of kaowu^ ; b^afl 
Brahma breedien will flselgratefol^ ta havw pointed on* to ■ iSkmm 
the sore highway to such marked streeess, audit heig^ensi 
regret that my own i^pUoalion lor jasioaa siogjie keia 
hcnre met with aevrt tefnsaL 

*♦ This is- sorter iromxid©," as Artemm "Wted says ; bttt 1 1 
add seriously, that I much regxet hewing been led iniai 
remarks on a neighbaor'a fowls* It ma|r be and ia qtatte ' 
that *' Y. B. A. Z." brotrght it upon bimtelf fkiriy by a i 
sale depreciation of my own birds, which I felt the naora m 
coming from one so near,, whose iudgment would wei^^ wdb 
neighbooriog fsmeieTS, as I heirs already aaass to battwev kss 
been the case. Still I Hgret having followed his exasxiiil^ «aC 
need scarcely say that my reason for doing so waa nAt to ■► 
taliate^ but only to diow that the standard to< whio^ Yam tessi^ 
his own birds was little likely to make ham a fair judge of nsee. 

I shall add little more, as ** defence^ not defianoo," iaaif 
only object. A casual mention of Messrs. Hewitt and I>aq^ 
as ''* emineat judges," can hardly be called " piaisia^ " tfca^ 
which I had no thought of doing ; but sinoe he baa mmtiaRi 
them a^ain, I will just remarir, that Mr. Douglas is himsdC a 
succesBful breeder of Brahmas and knows their points weS, 
whilst he is reputed to look rather shaoply after goodiesOsn- 
ing ; and of Mr. Hewitt there is a geneial opnm» smosip^ 
those who have most studied his deoisieBS, that heha% i# any- 
thing, rather a special weakness for good combs. 

In conclusion, had **Y. B. A. Z." made it oless thsl-hft 
simply called my birds *' poorly feathered " from his own 
vultare-hocked point of view, or even as compared with Mr. 
Beyle's single cook mentioned by him, I should naver hare 
complained. The latter cock was certainly much heavier^ 
feathered, and I think for his age was altogether the very bat 
bird I ever saw ; and if all that do not come up to his staodsii 
of feathering are to be called " pooriy featibered," it will go 
hard with Mr. Boyle himself. ** Y. B. A. Z." made the swaep- 
ing and absolute assertion that my pen was **osaaOi in. tfas 
combs and poorly feathered," and the standard of convpariaon 
he furnished was the seoond-prize pen^ which ho said " was 
better," and, therefore, he did certainly " virteally qaestioB " 
the deeisLon of the Judges. I'have n eve r yat ssid my pen waa 
heavily feathered, nor am I going to dfeeuss the merife of tSie 
really splendid second-prize pen ; but I say as a mattar of 
simple fact, that be their general merits greater or less, their 
leg-feathering was not one whit heavier than my own, and that 
both were good. I agree with " Y. B. A. Z.," that the class 
as a whole was very iolscior ; but I eenstdsr being plsssd 
before even one pen of such real merit no mean triniapfc, 
which I cannot submit to have criticised away, even by nek 
fearfal-looking initials as these adopted by my Fersiim Mentor. 
— L. VlvL(kWi,Souiku:eU Street^ KingidowHyBntioU 

[Here this oontroversy must oesss. Wis- ara quite sovatibst 
neither of our correspondeats intended eithsr to dopceeiatB'tta 
other's fowls, or to annoy thahr owmk.— Ens.}' 



JEDBURGH EXHIBITION OF POULTRY Affl> 
PIGEONS. 
Thb Shew held at Jedbaz^ oa the 80th and 8Ut of ^ 
the ninth aasnal meeting that has toksn place under the i 
of the. Jedburgh Conuaittee, a body of gentlemen who ose miju&f 
raite alive to Uie necessities of a show, aM who, knowing bow matlea 
Bootdd be carried ont, use every possible exertion to do lul thia^ ji*> 
perly. This season they hod quite a oomplieataon of drairlMu^ i» 
enooonter. First, the date of thoir meeting was encroached npos bf 
haU a dozen* other shows*,, and, again, a mr greater diAeolty anir 
from the ahnoet anpaaralleUed semty of weaAer tbiS for nmiy ^sMka 
had snow-bevad the Trhela distdet. Their Shoi«^ hmwwii, prsoaiM 
and the reoakvas •.far better meeliag then the most Ma^siaa of ths 
Committee aaticipaied. The Cetn-ExohaDge, in. ^iJueh the Bk^UftkSf 
was held, was most Srtistioall^ deeorated withevevgnsene and a^vwalt; 
of artificial flowers. Taking into consideratioii the lata wvera ennilias 
the number of empty pens waflvery small We cenlcknot help olHtae- 
isff, however, that many otherwise most praiseworthf peas wsre 
suffering sererely from frostt-bite. This, stntage ta say, was M&eUOf 
erideni in tile Dorldsg ohtssee, CTen for mere tfam in tiia Spaaiai 
fowls, QsnalW eonrideredsoaradi more tsodei: 
; The Spmnk waee easeedteo^ good; as ussaafae tfiMrlMb'«9Si.fe# 
I sf UB oatiUe the lapiwese of ftaqasaaeceawsaflB. iaaeloiSuncilia 
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r stttfttber «aob lards m |M>imm Ais mAUtnuation, m it is 
tamMisUj traMB&ttsd to the iN^eay. In •CoofttiM As Buffs 
■ a«lHfe tiM best «f any. Xhe Bralma$ dad sot dioyr to Ad- 
^ xhovo wre nsuj Twy oMuIlsnt CfWks towis bdowxi ^ "smong 
^taM was one that lor ssToral years past ** almiys took the first prise." 
% ever dnng so again is bow qnite intposaible, for whea fighting at a 
r with bis next neighbour, amortnnately he brohe away oom^etely 
ilie upper mandible of his bill, so that his only utility for the future 
iriU be as a stock bird. It is a great-pity that Buch an accident should 
k^WPaihaypmied io so .good a bisd, bat neither lapse o^ time nor anjr 
apl^eatfion whatever ean Yestore ttie injured biu snfficientljf for exhi- 
bition. In Hantburghs'iAiid Show wbb very good, although it might be 
ijUmost called Mr. Beldon's Show of HamLw^hs, for this genUeman 
■atnred, in spitA of a really good competition, first and second prizes 
in all foor varieties. Some mamillously good Polcmda were also diown 
Imn the same yard, both Silver-spanned and Black. There was 
iflcBvise a veiy fair collection of Oame BnnJtanu^ but the late frosts had 
.iBwidenfly caosed much deterioration in not a few of these tiny birds. 

The Aylesbury were decidedly better than the Bonen Uucks^ and 
ihe £xtra variety dasa forI>uck8 was peculiady Kood. It embraced 
Mandarins, 'Carolinas, Shell Ducks, Wigeons, Pintails, and many 
«&er bneda. Trom Mr. Jennison's fine birds being detained on tlxe 
■aSway, as the Committee were informed by a telegram, this class was 
xaaervad unjudged until j)ast five o'clock in the afternoon, yet they did 
noi anrive in time to reeeive the hononrs they so well deserved, as it 
-was imperative to get out the catalogue for the opening time in the 
xnoming. The Turh^* and Ge^se were quite equal to those exhibited 
iivfln at our laxgest shows, and the competition was generally severe. 
Zhis was a singular feature when it is remembered that the carriage 
jtd these weighty birds to so remote a district would cause a consider- 
Abla eatlay to exhibitors. The Belling classes, as usnal now-a-days, 
were well filled, and great numbers of pens changed hands. It is 
vocthj of remark that selling classes were first introduced to public 
isrour by flie Jedburgh Committee a few years ago. The Pigeons and 
Cfcmmries proved a very interesting collection, and almost invariably 
ttese birds were shown in excellent feather. "With the general atten- 
iiim displayed by the Committee, no doubt the Jedbur^ Exhibition 
■31 a nn u a l ly increase both in entries and importance. 

8BuaiiaB^--FiT8t, H. Beldon, Goitstock, Binaloy, Yorkshire. Second, 
A. Beipatb, Edinburgh. Third, B. Vnrdie, Jedburgh. Chickem.—Vinti 
H. Beidon. Second, A. Eedpafh. Third, J. Anderson, Frlnrshall, Melrose. 
-OonimenAed, R. BaUantine, Hawiok ; D. GeBaUy, Ueiele, Perthshire. 

lDoB¥iK08 rColoured).— First and Third, Lord Binning, MeUerstain. 
' Beoond, H. Beidon* 

PoBKiKOS rsnver).— First, J. Smffh, Breeder Hills, Ornntham. Second, 
Iiady fiaird, Newbyth, HadOintftoB. Thiard, J. Harilie, ecsliie. Com- 
mended, W. Cbeyne, Selkirk. 

JDoRKiiras (Coloured or Silver).— CWe*«M.—Fir«t J. Cnrror. GovMston. 
liOthianbum. Second, Lord Binning. Third, J. Hjirdie. Highly Com- 
i f e nd ed, T. Salnes, StlriioK. Commended, Cowcfeess de Flahault. Tul- 
ImUasi Gastke; T. L. Jackson, Bash Ewes. PulUts.-Fixvt and Third, 
Countess de Flahault. Second, J. Bardie. Commended, Lord Binaiuff : 
T. Balnes. 

CooHni-CHWA(Any variety).— First, Miss Nelson, Eaglesfleld, BamUes. 
feoopA, £. Au Atfionfay, SaUiwaite Lodge, M«wkshead (Partridge). Third, 
{. BjnftU IbisUe Bank, Helanskimqgk (Buff). Highly Conmended, Mrs. 
Ford, Hardengreen, Dalkeith (White) ; W. B. Pari-, Abbotameadow. Mel- 
*5?^ 'SJ!^- CMck«M^-*iTSt, E. A. AgUooby (Bnffi. Seoond, W. R. 
Park i Wlute). Third, Mrs. Ford (White^. Highly Commended, H. Beidon ; 
J. fitaast (Buff): J. Baiten, Jedbvigfa (BalT). Comnieailed, C. Bease, 
Darlington (Buff). 

^teaniA Pamaju-FIrst, C. Pease. Second, J. Muixhead, Salton Mains. 
nM, J. Waaigh. Oastlahiil, Loofamoben. Okitkeru.—Fixat. Capt. Fisher, 
Albyn Plaoe, Aberdeen. Hecoad, £. A. AgHoaby. ThiKl, Mrs. Craw, Jed- 
burgh. 

Oan <Uaek or Brmm Bed).— First, J. Brongh, Carlisle. Second, 
lionl Binning (Block-breasted). Third, J. Hardle (Hlaok Bed>. 
.. <*>«»(AaT other saciaty)^nnt WiOibeld. aecond, W. Boston, Jed- 
bmgh (Duckwlngs). Third, P. L. Boy, inn., Konibam (Duekwings). 
OUeiMat.--Piret, J. Smith (Brown Bed). SeoMd, J. Brough, Carlisle 
^UMkfiad). Third, W.BiddaU, Selkirk ffirown Bed.) 

HAiCBuaoHS (Silver-spangled).— First, H. Beidon. Seoond, W. France, 
'Oiaft TUrd,J.Bo«M,OaiUslo. Bijday Comneaded, H. Beldim. Com- 
■seodad, F. L. Boy, jun. ; Mrs. Oniw. Jedbntgh. 

HonuBoas ( Silver-pencilled ».— First and >econd, H. BeWoo. Third, 
^ ?':!^?*"=^*^^ Mngleton £ari(, Weetmorelaad. Cemmended, Q. Walker, 
BalUrk. 

*J5fe^°'!f??Li<^5?"'*P"«^®*^--'*«*'^-*«l^«°- Second, B.Diok8on, 
Selkirk. Third, J. Tumbull, Selkirk. Commended, T. Mnsgxave, Long- 
town. 

HaiaoB0Ha (Geldea-penoiDed).— First and Second, H. Beidon. Third, 
B. Borrow, Iiongtown. Commended, D. Bormand, Kennowar, Viiei 
W.B.Park. 

Baxtjjo (Any wwia^)--Plrat, W. Maben, Jon . Jedburgh Blook Red). 

oao^d. G. Tonig, Hpraaaton (Dnokwiiw Gome). Third. W. Dixon, 

taiuhiiiliuii] (Blaok Bad). Sxtsa ThM, D. Broemfleld, Kelso (Game). 

HWy Co mm e nd e d , B Tonll. Saaderiaad (Black Aod); J. Sword, Jed- 

OorSb (Duckwing); J. Kerr, Sprouston (Duck wing Gnroe): W. Boston, 

-•jadbai^ (Brown Bad). Ooniaended, G. TumbuU, Kixriomnir (Blook 

^^\ ^'S*®?' BadiBgton (Gone) ; F. L. Boy, Jon. (Blaek Bad; ;, 

X. A. Agllonby (Pile Game), 

» -SAMS OoT «4iHr wAi^V-FiMt, J, B. Jeaaop. Beved^ Boad, 

Feoond, F. L. Boyd, }nn. (Silver Bebiiidit). Third. J. Barton, 

affh(Bkck). ComiBaiidad,F.L.B(gr,)«Hi.^Uok^. 

Ainr o«na Vaanrv.— Hist, Coatees 4e Flahault (La Pl&oha). f>e- 

•«end, W. B Pork (Crftve Cosui). Third, H. Beidon (Polonds). Highly 

^onamttDded, H. Beidon (Poiania); Countess de Flahault (Lo Fl^he); 

#*;A.^'B. Fair (WWte Detttafi}. Conman«ed,'W. B. Otto, Jerdonfleld. 

Ovum (Any variely).--#lnt, Viss Swan, Bush (Toidonse). Seeond, 
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T^ E. B oog, Lonton (Toulouse). Third, Mrs. Sanderson, Magdalenhsll 
fCThiuese). 

Docnts C9hm» AtleelMiiy).-risat«iaSaooDd, J. A.S.*. Mlr,€HMe8- 
tnapinn. Third, £. Leaeh, Bootadala. fitghfy CansMMAefl, — BMqr> 
Jw^fatriOtiMesaBS. Swan A Hoed, Bash. CcBBaseaded,^. Steal, B^Ibd. 

Docks (Boaen).— First J. H. Fasme, Overton. Second, J. Bardie. 
Third, J. Gray, bhoxplsfw. Highly Commended, J. Hall, BroombauSks. 
Commended, Mrs. Craw. 

DnoES (Any other Oistinet breed).— Fif«t, T. C. Harrison (Manaselas). 
f«eeottd, J. B. Jeosop. Third, H. BeMon (CaU l>aekB). Commwsftid, J. 
Shitec, Beoles (Wild Duoks). 

TuaaSTS —Poalte.— First, J. Smith. Seoond, Loxd Binning. Third, 
E. Leeoh, Boohdale. Highly (^ommeoaded, T L.Jaokson. 

Sw£EPSTAKXs roB Bamtams.— FuTSt, G. TumbuU, Kirriemuir (Black 
Bed Gome). Second, W. Brown, Selkirk (Block Bed Gome). ThmL J. 
Benilson, Selkirk (Block Bed (Hme). Highly Commesded, J. Pork, Jed- 
bncgh (Blaok Bed). CoaacDended, G. Yonng, Sprooeten (Dnekwing 
Gasso) ; J. Heott, Selkirk (Blaok Bed Game) ,* J. Lunn, Glenbacldiiair 
(Duckwiag) ; F. L. Boy, Jun. (Black Bed). 

^SIXINo Class.— First, T. L. Jackson (Turkeys). Second, W. Paterson, 
Langholm (Spanish). Third, G. Macmillon (Manorkies). Highly Com- 
mended, T. L. Jackson (Dorkings) ; Hrs. Birkett, Penrith (Doinmpi) ; 
J. Hordie (I>orkings) ; Mrs. Crow (0>chin China, Bvohmo Pootrai ; J. A. 
S. £. Fair ( Aylesbary Duoks). Commended, B. Soett (Ayleabary Daaks); 
Meoars. Swan & Hood, Bnaa ( Aylaabnry Daoks) ; Miss Swan, Badi (Tnr- 
keys). 

CoTTAGEBS* PEXZKS — First, A. Stevenson, Cessford rGome). Second, 
B. Sword. Third, G. Macmlllan (Silver-spangled HonlburghsJ. Hig' ' 
Commended, A. Stevenson (Gome). Commended, W. Sintsn, 
(Brahaia Pootra) ; W. E. MBler, Selkidc (tsilver Doridnga). 

SINGLE COCKS. 

DoKxnfGS.— First, J. H. Frame, Overton. Seoond, J. Havtte. 
Countees de FlahauH. 

Gam.— First, J. Hardie. Second, H. M. Julian, Hull. Third, J. Breteh. 

Hambubohs.— First, H. Beldcn. Second, J. U. Somnar, Jedbnagh, 
Third, T. £. Boog. Highly Commended, H. Beidon. Commended* F. L. 
Boy. 

PIGEOK9. 

TtnoEAM (Afanond).— First, J. Bell, Neweastle. Seeoad, P. A. Ben- 
wiok,K«lBo. Third, B. Thonaen, MoresdalehaU, Kendal. 

TuMu^aa (Any other vnrietv)^— First, F. l». Wood, Edtabuxgh. Se- 
cond, J. Fielding, Bochdole. Third, H. Tordley, Birmingham. Highly 
Commended, J. E Spenoe, Mflthill, Musselburgh (Bhort-Toced) ; J. Camp- 
bell, Distillery, Longhohn (Short-faced i : J. Bell, Newoastle (Kites).. 

Faivtaxui.— Ffarst, J. Groat, Corstorphine. rieeond, J. BeU, Neweastle. 
Third, Highly Commended, and Commanded,W. B Pork. 

PouTsas.-^rst ond Third, J. Grant. Second, F. Keir. 

Nuns.- Fifft, B. Paterson. Secoad, W. Scooa. Melrose. TUad* B. 
Davidson, Jedbuzgh. Highly Commended, H. Yaidley. 

Owls.— First and Second, J. Fielding. Third, F. D. Wood, Edinbmsh. 
"Hiffbly Commended. T Bi>ence, Millbfll ; W. B. Porit. 

Tt7aBm.-^First, B. Paterson. Seoond, B. TasdEley. Thfarfi, R. lliaMaDn. 
HigUy Commended, F. D. Wood ; B. Thomson. GommenAed, B. ilwid- 

Jacobins.— First, P. A. Benwiok. Second, F. D. Wood. Thi«d, Coanftesa 
de fliUiault. Highly Commended, B. Thomson ; F. D. Sanderson. 

Akt Vabistt.— First, J. Campbell (Magpies). Second, H. Tesiaiey. 
Third, Mrs. Craw (Dragons). Highly Commended, Countess de Ftskatilt 
(Bants); Mrs. Craw (Vietoria); G. BelL Cooamendad, F. D. Wood, 
Edinburgh (SwoUo^w, Trumpeters) ; A. OoaAfeUow. 

SU.U1IO CI.ASS.— Firat, A. Anderson, Sdgerston (Bssba). SeaoBd, J. 
Grant, Corstorphiae. Third, B. Da^dsan i White Diagons). fii^ly 
Commended, J. B. Jessop (Owls) ; H. Yordlsy ; J. Barton, Jedbnsgh (Bald- 
head). Commended, A. Oimiston (Jaoobins.. 
CiWABIE9. 

ScoTcn Fahct (Yellow).— Cocik.— First. J. Blackie, Jedburgh. Baeend, 
J. Dalgleish, Galashiels. Highly Commended, J. Holl, Jedburgh. Cem- 
mended, B. Bollontyne, Hawiok. ITea.— Fimt, J Kemp, Galashiels. Se- 
cond, W. Tinliue. Highly Commended, A. Ferguson. CommendiM« T. 
Scott. 

HcoTOH Fasot (Buff).— Cock.— Ftrst. J. Kemp. Second, G. Latflaw. 
Highly Commended, B. Rallsntyne. Commanded, G. Bennet. Hen.— 
First, A. Ferguson. Second, J. Hope. Highly Commended, T. Saatt. 
Commended, R. Swonston, Jedburgh. 

Bbxoiak Fawct (Yellow).— Coc*.— First, J. Barton. Seoond, J. Manfakll, 
Goloahiels. Highly Commended, J. Cleghom. (Commended, J. H^jpe. 
B«n.— First, J. Kemp. Seoond, W. Tlnline. Higl^y Commended, J. 
Borton. Commended, J. Kemp. 

Belgian Fancy (Bufr).—Co0k.— First, J. Kemp. Second, G. Laiaiaw. 
Highly Commended, G. Loidlow. Commended, J. Dryden, Kelso. JBen, 
—First, W. Tinlina. Seoond, J. -Cle^hozai. Highly Commended,X Xkry- 
den. Commended, J. Kemp. 

Flecked Canaries (Yellow).— Coe*.— First, G. Wslker. Kelso. Peomid, 
J. Cleghom. Highly Commended, Mrs. Crow. Commended, G. Vabon. 
Hen.— First, G. Pork. Seoond, G. WaUmr. Highly Commended, J. Hasdie. 
Commended, G. Mobon. 

Flbohbd Canaeibs fBuir).—Co«1b.— First, W. LaSdlaw. Seooad,' G. 
Walker. Highly Commended, G. Maemlllan. Commended, W. FfaUay. 
H«fi.— First, W. Tinline. Second, W. Finlay. Highly Commended, J. 
Holl, Jedburgh. Commended, G. Pork. 

JuDfflw.— AMii<ry: £. Hawiti, Esq., flnwkhraeic, BmnsM^am; 
Pif^Bona: J. H. Frame, Esq., Overton, Carlahe; Oananu: JfirSkevar, 
Edinbaigh. 



HALIFAX 



wtrm 



TER PODIiTRT BHOW. 



Thb seoond'Sbow of this Society was heM onlhe-ted inst. in <he 
Temperance Hall, Northgate. lliis building is ill adapted to Che 
purpose of a show of such dtaaensimis, for some parts are so badly 
lightad that it wosld be next to impossiUa to kmm- a Blade ftfaon a 
Ooldan-spangled hixd at lift eight; euid in additian to thaa evil :lha 
mea ia ao liorfted that ihepow had io ha fOtiM doable tiBEa,ana so 
«iaaelaaaeh«llMr«Halliai " 
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to pMi between them at one time. Anrnngementi inmld donVftleei 
Ittve been made for a more suitable bnilding if the great inereaae of 
enkief bad been at aU anticipated ; for last year 114 inolnded Canaries, 
while this year's schedule, for pooltry and Babbits alone, broag^t 
nearly 170 pens. The t^ai dimoolty of judging a show with suoh 
disadTantaoes will be eadly perceived, and many expressed themselTes 
surprised that any one would accept such a task. The Committee, 
whose care of the birds entrusted to their hands was most exemplaxy, 
will doubtless endearour to secure more extenrive accommodation for 
iheir future shows, seeing the rery handsome manner in which they 
haye been supported by exhibitors. The Show was well attended, es- 
pedaUy in the latter part of the day, which would doubtless act bene- 
Boiallv on the spirits of the oyerworked Secretary. 

Bed Game were first in the list, and a magnificent pen of Brown Bed 
ehiekens in this class won the cup^for the best pen of Game in the 
Show. The second prize was awarded to a pen containing a very 
handsome Black Bed cock, but the hen mated with him showed more 
peneilling on the wing than was desirable. In the Variety class for 
Game Mr. Firth'iB well-known Duckwing chickens were first, the second 
prize going to a capital pen of old birds from BeTorley. The J^anuh 
classes were good. The splendid old birds of Messrs. Bnroh & Boulter 
were first ; the second and third prizes went to two pens of handsome 
ehiekens. The Cochin class was not good, crooked tails and twisted 
combs being the rule. Of Brahma Pootras there were several very 
fl^od pens; Col. Stuart WorUey's pen of young birds beating Mr. 
Piekles's celebxated old pen, whidi looked siddy and out of condition. 
Spangled Hambwrgha were very good, but, except the first-prize pen, 
the pencilled Hamburgh s were bad. Qcant Bantams were a vexy large 
class, the first and second prizes being awarded to two beautiful pens 
of Duckwings, the third to a smart little pen of Black Beds. Bantams, 
an^ other variety, had some nice pens, the first-prize pen of Whites 
being of great l>eauty and striking appearance. Laced and Black fol- 
lowing second and third. A capital pen of Silver Polanda was awarded 
first for any other variety not previously named, and carried off the 
enpforthe best pen of poultry in the Show, Game excepted; very 
doeely pressed, however, by Mr. Preston's pen of Silver Polands, the 
comparative rarity of the termer only deciding in their favour. 

The class for Lop-eared Babbits was large, luiving twenty-five entries. 
The medal for the best pen was ^ven to Mr. Newsome's Blue buck, 
which out-distanced all competition. The next in excellence was a 
eapital Black doe from Sheffield. One of the best Babbits in this 
dass was disqualified, owing to a large blemish over its left eye. 
Himalayas were as pretty as ever, and well worihy the attention be- 
stowed on them ; and the prize-winners in Angoras were like balls of 
■wan's down. 

A eapital Black Bed Game chicken was shown in the Extra stock 
class by the Secretary, though not for competition. 

QAMt (Black-breasted).— Cap , E. Akroyd, Bradford. Beoond, T. Bot- 
tomley, Shelf, near Halifax. T hird. B. Pashley, Worksop. Highly Com- 
mended, J. Gelderd, Collin Croft; B. Pashley; J. Crossland, jun. Com- 
mended, A. Fenton, Crimble Hall, Bochdale ; J. Hodgson, Bradford. 

Oakk (Any other variety).— First, J. Firth, Halifax. Second, W. Boves, 
Beverley. Third, A Fenton. Highly Commended, A. Hodgson, nUng- 
worth, near ff^n fnx ; t. Sunderland, Halifax. 

Spanish (Black).— First, Messrs. Bnroh A Boulter, Shefileld. Second, 
J. Preston, Allerton, near Bradford. Third, J. Marchant, Halifax. Highly 
Commended, J. Threah, Bradford ; W. McMeUon, Qloss^p. Commended, 
J. Newton, Silsden, near Leeds ; W. Roberts, Jun., Halifax. 

Cochim-China.— First, J Oates, Stoney Royde, Halifax. Second, H. 
Crossley. Broomfield, Halifax. Third, G. E Bldsdale, Copely, near Hali- 
fax. Highly Commended, J. Wade, Copely Mills, near Halifax ; T. Rogers, 
St. Helens, Lancashire. CommendedjC. E. Ridsdale. 

Brahma Pootra.— First, CoL Stuart wortley, Grove End Road, London. 
Second, J. H. Pickles. Third, J. Smithson, Lightecliffe, near HnlilAX. 
Hl^y Commended, Rev. W. J. Mellor, Colwick Rectory, Nottingham ; 
J. H. Fickles ; J. Smithson. Commended, M. Brooksbank, Manchester. 

Hakburohs (Gold or SUver-spangled).— First. J. Ogden, Hollinffwood, 
near Manchester. Second, J. Preston. Third, H. Firth, Dudley Hill, near 
Bradford. Highly Commended, Messrs. S. ft R. Ashton, Mottram, near 
Manohester; H. Jennings, Allerton near Bradford. (Commended, W. 
Bairstow, Feamcllffe. 

Hakburohs < CK>ld or Silver-pencUIod).— First, J. Preston. Second. H. 
Pickles, jnn., Earby. near Sklpton. Third, F. Pittis, Jan., Newport, I.W. 
Highly Commended, H. Greenwood, Woodhall Hills, near Leeds; T. 
Bxugs, Feamcliffe, Bingley. 

Gams Bantaxs.— First. J. Crossland. jun. Second, F. Pittisjun. 
Third, G. Noble, StainclilTe, Batley. Highly Commended, Rev. w. J. 
Mellor; F. L. Roy, Nenthom, Kelso; A. Fenton ; J. Crossland, jun. 

Bahtams (Any other variety).— First, J. R. Jessop, Hull. Second, 
Messrs. S. A R. Ashton (Laced). Third, H. Draycott, Humberstone, 
Leicester (Black). Highly Commended, J. Walker, HalUax (Laced) ; F. 
L. Roy (Laced). 

Ayr OTHER Vabibtt wot Puvxoublt MBHTioinsD.— Cup and First, J. 
Colston, ''owerby Bridge ' Silver-spangled Polands). Second, CoL Stuart 
Wortley (French Fowls). Third, 8. T. Beaumont, Hnddersfleld (Dorkings). 
Highly Commended, S. T. Beaumont (Polands). Commended, Messrs. 
Widtonft Widdop, Booth Town (Dorkings) ; Col. Stuart Wortiey (Silkies) ; 
M. Brooksbank, Manchester (Dorkings). 

Extra Stock.— Very Highly Commended, T. Dyson. Halifax (Game). 
Highly Commended, C. E. Ridsdale, Copley (Gochin-China) ; W. Walker 
(Black Spanish). Commended, W. H. Green (Chune Bantams). 

RABBITS. 
Spakish.— Medal, W. Newsome, Leeds (Lop-eared). Second, W. Allison, 
Sheffleld (Black Doe). Highly Commended. S. A WQlie, East Moulsey, 
Surrey (Sooty Fawn Buck) ; J. Warden, Hslifax (Smut Buck) ; W. New- 
some (Lop-eared • ; W. Allison (Grey Buck) [C GravO. jun., Thome, near 
Doneaster (Doe and Book). Conunended, J. Warden {Onj Doe and Book). 



Hi]tAz.ATiv.->Fint, H. Oaweod, Theme, near Donoaater. Seooad. F. 
" - -■ - ^near PQntelhMit Highly O ommmM , 



Horsfsll, MJ>., Carlton 
J. R. Jessop, Bevecley Boad, 



J. Alderaoo, darwnonnt, HaUftf ; O. 



Rayson, York Moont. Pnstwloh. Oonmanded, T. Hawkas, York ; J. Shaw, 
Mount Pleasant, yT ftM**^ 

Axooba.— First, J. Aldcrson. Second, A. Parry, Bochdale. 1 
Commended, C. Rayson. Commended, M. Huntsworth, Halifax ; J. 

JuDoa.— Mr. £. Hntton, Pudaey, Leeds. 



NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE ORNrTHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

This Society held (heir first annual Exhibition of Canaries mJ 
Pigeons in a room of the Half Moon Inn, Bigg Market, on the 26a 
and 26th ult. 

The Pigeon pens were oonstnieted of deals with wire ^^^ ? }^ 
pens were shown, including the selling dass. We fear the Soasty 
will he losers, as too little notice was given of the Exhibition ; bendfls, 
the room was not a suitable place for the purpose. 

There was a good show of Canaries, which were ranged down ttw 
centre of the room, and the Pigeons round the walls. 

Carriers mustered four pens, and were jKJor, except the first pae 
pair, which were a flrst-olass hen and a fair cock. FouterSj^with thi 
exception of the winning pens, were also poor. Almond Tumhun 
were a good dass. Mr. F. Key receiyed high commendations for s 
capitally matched pen, which certainly ought to have been uoo™* 
Short-faced Tumblers, of any other colour, were also good ; but tiis 
first and second prizes should have been reversed. In Trumpeters, ue 
first prize went to an excellent pair of Bhicks, the second to equalJT 
good Mottles ; but one of the latter birds was out of health, and 
unfit for exhibition. Nuns were not remarkable. The first and seeond 
Barbs were first-dass, and would hold good positions at some ol the 
best shows. The Fantail dass was good; but the second-prize ?«^.^ 
not entiUed to that porition, there being four better pens excited. 
In Magpies, the second prize was g^ven to a coarse pair of Blsdo, 
a fine pair of the same colour receiving high commendati<m. TbB 
first prize went to a nice pair of Swallows. The first prize in Jacofaiu 
went to a moderate pair of Beds, one of the birds having a blemishsa 
eye. The best pair arrived too late for competition, but the dass con- 
tained better competitors than the redpients of the prize. Both pnaei 
were taken by Yellows in the dasa for Turbita, but the second-pme 
birds were coarse and lanrn. Some fair Beds and Blues were shown. 
In the dass for English Owls, some Rood birds competed, but the best 
pen was unnoticed. In the Variety class a pair of good Bine Swallowi 
was first, Arohangek second. The following is the list of prizes : — 

CANARIES. « . „ 

Bni^XAX (Clear Yellow). —First, W. GlUson, Snmae Street Second, 
H. Hall, Gateshead. ^ ^, ^_, _ 

Bbloiax ( Clear Bufl).— Hrst, J. Baxter, NeweasUe. Second, W. IH.^- 
son, Newcastie. Very Hi^dy Commended, J. Wilson, Bootswood Boad, 
Newcastle. . _ 

Bbloiah (Variegated Yellow or BufO.-First, W. Glllson. Beoond, J. 
WUson. . ^ 

Glasoow Dow (Clear Ydlow).— First, H. MoDougdale, Bdinbur^ fle- 
cond, R. Forsyth, Edinburgh. Highly Commended, J. Forsyth, filswlcx 
Bast Terrace. ^ 

Glasgow Dok (Clear Buff).— First, J. A. Currie. Second, J. Forsytt. 
Highly Commended, R. Forsyth. 

GoiAFiMOH Mou (YeUow)^First,R Wardle, Gilesgate Moor. Seeond, 
J. Wynn, Northampton. 

GoLDFmoH Muui (Buil).— First, R. Wardle. Second, G. Parkhum, 
Honghtonle-Bpring. Very Highly Commended, R. Hawman, Mlddus- 
borough. Hiflhly Commended, J. Wynn. 

Goij>fixchMdlx (Dark).— Prise, T. Robinson. 

LxNfiBT Muu —First, J. Baxter. Second, W. Blair, Bandngton (Col- 
liery, Bedllngton. 

NoBwxcH (lOear Yellow).- First, J. Smart, NeweasUe. Second and Yciy 
HiRhly Commended, G. Parkinson. 

NoBWZOH (Clear Bnfi).— First, H. Yeld, East Sunderland. Second, J. 
Wynn. Very Highly Commended, G. Symington, Newcastie. Highly (3oai- 
mend, T. Johnson. 

NoBWiCH (Variegated, or four Marked Yellow).— First, J. Spenoe, 
Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland. Second, R. Uele. Very Highly Com- 
mended, J. Baxter. 

NoBWicB (Variegated, or four Marked Buil).— First, J. Baxter. Seeoai, 
J. spence. Very Highly Commended, G. Parkinson. 

LiZABD (Golden-spangled).— First, T. Robinson, Middlesboroiigh. 8«> 
cond, W. GiUson. 

LiZABD (8ilver-spangled).— First and f*econd, T. Robinson. 

Dun (Ydlow Cinnamon).— First and Second, G. Moore, Northampton. 
Highly Commended, H. Yeld. 

DuM (Buff Cinnamon).— First and Second, G. Moore. 

Dun (Yellow marked).— First and Beoond, G. Wilkinson. 

DUK (Buff-marked).— First, E. Baker. Second, G. Wilkinson. 

Clxab Gbbbn.— First, E. Baker. Second, M. Brown, High FeUIng, 
Gateshead. Very mghly Commended, H. Ydd ; G. Atkinson, Gateshead; 
W. Davidson. 

CowoN FouB Mabkbd.— First, J. Baxter. Second, G. Wilkson. Vsvy 
Highly Commended, R. Kipling, Forth Terrace; J. Baxter. Highly 
Commended, J. Carr. 

Goldfinch.— First, R. Wardle. Second, G. Wilkinson. Very HlgUf 
Commended, G. Atkinson. 

Gboup or TBM Gamabt Bibds, OB upwabds, in onb Caob, iBBBsno- 
TTVB OF (Joloub.— First, J. Blakey, Bath Lane. Second, R. Daniels. 
PIGEONS. 

Cabbibbb.— First. N. Stephenson. Hecond, T. Thompson, WideopA. 
Highly Commended, T. C. Taylor, Middlesborough. 
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L— FInt, C. Vftiiz, BimderlM^ Seoond, J. B. flpoio*. Hlflily 

ed, T. ThompflOfB. 

TmntT.KM (Short-fMed Almond). — WhwL B. Danidi. Bewmd, O. 
Vlnrdon, FfpewaDgato. HlgUy ComaMnded, F. K«7, B«Terl«7, Toifcshire ; 

Tvmunts (Sbort-ftoed, ur oolonr).— FInC, T. Bale. 8e o nd, O. Fair- 
Ion. Hlf^ilj CoBimaided, N. Bi/aphmmm, 

TBUKPnxBi.— First, R. GrftT. BabMt Banks. Beeond, 0. Y aaz. Vmt 
BtaAdy Cmmnaided, R. Danleu. 

^viiB.— First, 0. Bnlfln, Bridgifwatar, Somerset t^eoond, T. 0. Taylor. 

BABa«.~Flrat, Q. Fawdon. Heoond, 0. Yaiix. Highly Commended, R. 



Fjuitazks.— First, O. Fairdon. Seoond, N. B. Parker, Melrope. HlgUy 
Conmended, K. Stephenson. 
^ inas— First, O. Bnlpln. Beeond, 0. K. Byers, Beaton Blnioe. 
r Gommended, 6. Fawdon. 
Dia.— nrst, 0. Yanx. Beeond, P. A. Bennlek. Highly Com- 
, J. a. foenoe. 

una^ First, P. Btephenaon. Beeond, B. Daniels. Highly Com- 
, W.Tonl; T.Role. 
Tunane^— Pirst, Q. Fawdon. Beeond, J. Thompson. Highly Com- 
aMnded, W. B. Yan Haanaheffsn. 

BntfiosH Owi.B^— Ffarst, B. Daniels. Beeond, P. Sterenson. Highly 
Commended, N. B. Pavker. 

AvT OTHn DxsTivcT BBBSi>.~Flr8t, O. X. Bysn (BwaUows). Beeond, 
B. Oray (Arehangels). Hii^ily Commended, T. C. Taylor. 

JvDess.— Ifr. Robert L. Wnllaoe ; Mr. John Crawford, and Mr. 
Thoanaa Lowerr. 



SOUTH OF IRELAND POULTRY, PIGEON, AND 
CAGE BIRD ASSOCLATION. 

Thb snth ammal EihiUtion of PooltiT, Pigeons, and Song Birds, 
was held in the Athenanun, Cork, on the 80th and 81st of January. 

The following prizes were awarded: — 

BpiazsH.— First, J. C. Cooper, Cooper's mil, Umeriok. Beeond, H. L. 
Tlry. Hi^ilyCommended, Mrs. Dring, Boekgrore j Mrs. Hay. CMeken$. 
ftat, B. >. Williams, Clontarf. Beeond, J. C. Cooper. Highly Com- 
mended, Mrs. Dring ; F. T. Oilbert (White Spanish) : A. E. Allen, Cork. 

DoBKiiroB (Coloiired)^Fir8t, B. P. WIDiama. Beeond, J. C. Perry, 
Browning's Town, Cork. C7k<«iluiu.— First, Mrs. Dring. Beeond, Mrs. 
Webb. Sagbly Commended, R. P. Winiams. Commended, Mrs. Dring ; 
J. a Cooper ; T. 0*Gtady, BooghgroTe, Bandon ; F. W. Zorhorst, Belville, 
Donnybrook. 

Doaxznos (8ilyer-Grey)^First, T. CQiady. Beeond, Ber. J. O'SaUiTan. 
CkkkMf.— First, T. O'Chntdy. Beeond, J. C. Cooper. Highly Commended, 
B. P. Wffliams ; F. Hodder. Commendad, Bev. J. CBnUiTan ; T. O'Orady. 

DoBxnios I White).— First, J. C. Perry. BeoondjOoontess of Bandon. 

CooHZN-CHZifA (Bofr or Lemon).— First, B. P. Williams. Second and 
Hl^ily Commended, Mrs. Hay. 

Cochzh-Chzxa (Partridge or Oroose)^— first, Mrs. Webb. Second, J. C. 
Cooper. 

Coomir-CHZirA (Whlte).-~First, F. W. Zorhorst Beeond, Miss L. Pike. 

BnAHXA PooTBAS.>-Fir8t and Beeond, B. W. Boyle, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 
BOahly Commended, J. C. Cooper : Miss J. B. Hanghton. 

Caira C<auas.— First and Highly Commended, J. C. Cooper. Second, 
J. C. Perry. 

OAxa (Black or Brown Beds).— First. C. F. Btaonton, Clondalkin 
(Brown). Second, J. Lloyd (Blaok). CMefeeiM.— First and Second, J. C. 
Cooper. 

Qamm (Dnckwings, Piles, or others).— First and Commended, J. C. 
Peny. Second. A. E. AH^Ccxik. Ckickeni,-^Yiist and Second, A. B. 
Allen (Piles and Oreys). 

PoiaMDB (White Crests).— First, B. P. Williams. Second, J. C. Penr. 

POX.A1IDS (Spangled).— First, J. C. Cooper. Second and Commended, 

B. P. Williams Silrer and <3old). 

Hakbubohs (Pencilled).— nrst, F. W. Zorhorst (Odd). Second, Mrs. 
Diing (Cold). Commended, J. C. Perry (Cold). 

Hakbttsohs (Spangled).— First, J. C. Cooper. Second, T. O'Orady. 
Highly Commended, J. C. Perry Commended, R. P. Williams ; Mrs. Dring. 

Baitiamb (Sebright).— First, Hon. Mrs. H. B. Bernard.* Second, R. P. 
Williams. 

OAMa Babtaxs.- First, T. 0*Orady. Second and Highly Commended, 
W. D. Allen. Commended, J. Uoyd. 

Bahtams (Silky).— First and Second, J. A. Fitzpatrick. Commended, 

C. F. Staunton. 

AVT OTBBB Yajubtt.— First, J. C. Cooper (Malay). Second, F. U. 
Zorikorst (Snltons). Extra Second, F. V. Zorhorst (French) ; J. C. Cooper 
(ht Fltohe). Highly Commended, F. T. Oilbert (HondaO;; Hon. Mrs. 
H. B. Bernard (Hmtans). Commended, F. W. Plm (Hondan) : J. C. Pexxy 
(Hondan) ; F. Y. Gilbert (Hoodan) ; J. C. Cooper (Hondan and Malay). 

TcBXBTS.— First, J. C. Ck>oper. Second, Ber. J. O'SolliTan. PouU$,— 
First and Second, J. C- Cooper. 

OxBsa (Coloured).— First and Second, J. C. Cooper. 

Ovasa (White).— First and Second, J. C. Cooper. 0>mmended, J. C. 



DuoKB (Ayleebmr).— First, J. C. Cooper. Seeond, B. P. Williams. 
Commended, J. C. Perry. Du^kliaot.— First, (3onntesBof Bandon. Second, 
B. P. Williams. Highly Commended, J. C. Cooper. 

Ducts (Rouen).— First, R P. WUUams. Second, Rev. J. O'SulllTan. 
Oommended, J. C. Cooper. DuflfcUa^s.- First and Second, R. P. Williams. 

PuoKS (Any other variety).— First and Commended, R. P. Williams 
(Shell Docks and Buenos Ayrean). Seoond, Countess of Bandon (Carolina). 

Ifas. Ltob*s MsDAX..— Medal, F. H. Zorhorst. 

PICBOKR. 

PovnEas (Yellow Pied).— First, A. W. Shaw, LImeriek. Second, J. H. 
Pamtt, Cork. 

Fonraas (Black Pied).— First and Hl^ly (Commended, Dr. Harrey. 
Second and Commended, J. H. Perrott. 

Pouraas (Blue or Silver Pied),— First, A. W. Shaw. Second, Dr. 
Harver^Highly Commended, Dr. Harvey ; J. H. Perrott. 0>mmended, 

'PmmM (Bed Pied, Mealy, or other Coloai).— Ftarst, A. W. Shaw, 



Second, Dr. Harvey, mghly Commended, A. W. Shaw; D. Harvey. Com« 
mended, A. W. Shaw ; Dr. Harvey; J. H. Perrott. 

Ponraas (Whtte)<— Rrst, Dr. Harvey. Seoond, J. H. Perrott. Bl|^ 
Commended, A. W. Shaw. Commended, Dr. Harvey. 

Cabbibbs (Black).— First, Dr. Harvey. Second, A. W. Shaw. Highly 
Commended, Dr. Harrey. Commended, P. McCarthy; Dr. Harvey. 

CAaaiBBS (Dnn)w— First, Dr. Hsrvey. Seoond, A W. Shaw. 

Cabbibbs (Blue or other oolonr).— First, B. Daly. Second, A. W. Shaw. 

TuMBLKBS (Short-faoed Almonds).— First, Dr. Harvey. Second and 
Commended, A. W. Shaw. 

TuVBLBBS, KiTBS (Short-faced).— Firtt and Second, A. W. Shaw. 

TuMBLBBB (Short-faoed, Mottles, or others).— First and Seoond, A. W. 
Bhaw (Mottles). 

TuxBLBBS (Short-faced, Balds, or Beards).— First, J. B. Blennerhassett. 
Seeond, B. A. Blennertiaesett. Commended, A. W. Shaw. 

TuxBLBBS (Commons, Balds, or Beards) —First, J. B. Blennerhasaettf 
Seoond, A. W. Shaw. Commended, J. B. Blennerhassett ; A. W. Shaw. 

TvMBLBBS (Common, any other colour).— First, J. H. Perrott. Seoond 
A. W. Shaw. 

Babbs (Bladk or Dun).— First, A. W. Shaw. Second, J. H. Perrott 
Highly Commended, J. Lloyd. Commended, A. W. Shaw. 

Babbs (Any other colonrf.- First and Seoond, J. H. Perrott (Yellow and 
Bed), ffighly Commended, A. W. Shaw (Yellow and White) ; O. Wher- 
Und. Commended, O. Wherland (Red and Yellow). 

Jaoobxbs (Red or YeUow).— First and Seoond, J. H. Perrott (Yellow). 
Highly Commended, A. W. Shaw (Red) ; J. Pike (Yellow). Commended. 
J. Uoyd ' YeUow) ; J. W. Bdge (Yellow). 

jAooanis r Anv other colour).— First, A. W. Shaw (White). Seoond, J. H. 
Perrott (Mottled). 

Fahtaxu (White).— First, J. Pike. Seoond, A. W. Bhaw. Highly (Tom- 
mended, T. O'Orady ; J. H. Perrott ; J. Pike. 

Fabtails (Any other colour).— First, J. W. Bdge (Blne\ Second, R. A. 
Blennerhassett Highly (Commended, J. W. Edge (Bine) ; «l. Pike (Bine). 
Commended, J. Pike (Blue); J. Jefferies (Black) 

Owls (Blue or Silver).— First, J. Pike. Second, J. JefTeries. Highly 
(Commended, J. H. Perrott. Commended, R. Russell. 

Owu (Any other oolonr).— First, A. W. Shaw (White). Second, J. W. 
Bdge. Commended, J. Pike (BUck). 

Tbuxpbtbbs (Mottled).— Ftrst and Second, J. H. Perrott (Commended, 
A. W. Shaw ; J. H. Perrott. 

Tbvmpbtbbs (Any other eolour).^Flrst A. W. Shaw (Blaok). Second, 
J. Pike. Highly Commended, J. F. Blennerhassett (White). Commended, 
T. CCrady (Whitej : A W. Bhaw (White). 

TuBBZTs.— First, J. H. Perrott Second, T. O'Chrady. Highly Com- 
mended, J. B. Blennerhassett 

MuKS.— First T. O'Cndy. Second, C. F. Staunton. 

Magpibb.- First, T. O'Orady. Second, A. W. Shaw. 

Amy otrxb Yabzbtt.— First, A. W. Shaw (German Toys). Second, J. 
Lloyd (Isabels). Highly 0>mmende^ J. Lloyd (Bunts); Dr. Harvey 
(Pigmy Pouters Brunnens). Commended, A. W. Shaw (Fnllbaoks) ; Dr. 
Harvey (Isabels) ; J. H. Perrott 

Spboiai. PazzB.— Sooie^s Silver Medal, awarded to the exhibitor who 
wins the greatest nnmber of points, A. W. Shaw. 

SWEEPBTAKBS FOB YOUNG PIGEONS. 
PoDTBB (Any colour),— Prise, J. H. Perrott 
Cabbxxr (Black).— Prise, Dr. Harvey. 
CAUtiBR pirn).- Prise, Dr. Harvey. 
TauMPBTBRS (Any colour).— Silver Medal, J. H. Perrott 

SONG BIRDS. 

Cahabibs (Yellow wlthont Orest)^First Second, and Commended, 
Mrs. Hodder. Highly Commended.H. E. Bond. 

Cah ABXXs (YeUow with Crest).— Prise, H. E. Bond. 

Gbbbb OB OTRBa CoLoua.— First and Second, A. Yeiteh (Green Canary 
and Pied). Highly Commended and 0>mmended, H. B. Bond (TT»M-iAi|it^, 
and Liaard). 

^GoLDFiircH MuLBS.— First J* Dowling, jun. Second. J. Fitsgerald. 
Highly Commended, W. P. Harris. Commended, Mrs. Hodder. 

LnnrBT Mnz.BS.— Prize, W. P. Harris. 

BLAOKBians.- Prize, Mrs. Hodder. 

Tbbushxs.— First and Highly Commended, J. Fltsgerald. Second, Mrs 
Hodder. 

SKYX.ARXS.— First Mrs. Hodder. Seoond, J. Perry. 

BuxxriNCHXs.— Prize, J, Dowling. jnn. 

GoiJ>Fn«CHSs.— First and Second, Mrs. Hodder. Highly Commended, 
T. Crowley. Commended. B. Russell. 

LnniBTB.- First and Highly Commended, R. RnsselL Second, Mrs. 
Hodder. 

SOCIXTY'S MbDAI. to THS WlBHBa OF THB GBBATBBT NUMBBa OT 

Points.- Mrs. Hodder. 



WOODBURY HIVES. . 

Under the aboTe heading at page 40, No. 803, of this Jour- 
nal is a desoiiption of an " improyement " in the Woodbury 
hive, signed " C. F. George." 

Any BuggestionB or improyementa having for their object the 
facilitating the remoyal and interchange of bar frames in hiyefl 
must, doubtless, be acceptable to all practical apiarians. Sim- 
plicity, however, should be the guiding rule in all improyements, 
whether intended to apply to things actually in ezistenoe or to 
those to be newly constructed. Mr. George states in his com- 
munication, " I have tried it, and it quite answered my expec- 
tation." Without in the least wishing to prejudice him, or in 
any way to detract from the ingenuity of his plan, I cannot but 
think viBi it is rather complicated. I would yenture to inquire 
whether he has ever heard of the elongated top bar frames aa 
first, I believe, introduced to public notice by ** Sibebt-im-tbe- 
WoLD," in The Joubnal or Hobticultubb, No. 262, page 266, 
where it is fnUy described? It will be manileBt from a penunl 
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of this article thai the imeai^ of Ioombixic iha franes i4iea 
eeflMBtod -byikn feeea ivin a ^imt meaanra obyiaM, aad ^Mi 
thft> ol^eot can be effected witftoni the necevsity of tbrnstrng 
the flnger inrid* the hive. lb. was foond, however, thai the 
wooden notcfaw which '*SnaBT*fr** \mx fhunes rested in were 
lia01^ to break in the proeees of moTing^e framee. Mr. Feititt, 
of Snargate Stteet, Dover, has oTercome this dilBoaltj by the 
inyentiov. of tb tnataUie^has xeifcor isAh.for the reeeptioB oi the 
endh of theehmgalecKbar ihEmes, tawhiefa aUasion is made by 
** ScDSiix " at tha oondosion ol his communication above re- 
ferred to, as also in air article' sigfted " F. C V.'* which imme- 
di^Mfiblloweit. 

The advantages of the metal&rbars over the wooden notehes 
are — let, Their durability ; Sod, Their freedom from expsasioa 
or.eoDteaciioa tbam the eiiect of wvather; 3rd, Their graat 
simplicity and capability of adaptatios to the 'Wbodbtcry or 
LangstroKh. hivea by the merest no^e in the art ol oarpen- 
terirg. 

ZheeloDgvted top bar ha» been ingentov!^ made applicable 
byBIr. F^ttitt to existing "Wbodbory and Lasgstroth frames, and 
caxBba fixed to or removed from them as occasion may require 
by the most simple means. Thus, the interchange of combs 
between hives of &a original and altered construetion (required 
in tiitt pfoeesa of farming artificial swarma)v is not frustrated. 

The Sibert-PeMiittt if I may so term; it, plan, will be found to 
embzaoe, and with more simplicity, all that Mr. €foor^e appears 
to desire, with one exception— 1^2., '' the framea can be gently 
puflked am towaada another wsfthont lifting op*" The foroe of 
iViiq remark I cannot comprehend, inaemudi as the object of 
opming a bar-firame hive is the inspection of tiie combe. How 
is tiuft to be paEfeimed vnthont lifting the fbnnea out ?— Z. 



Wbim*ou« g^Avtsir Fbwi.s (J. £*. ff.):— The Spaaisb ooek, sbtmsi . 
old, was worn oufc; th0faUina off- of cinwIUton. IbiUoatod bj hto Lmm- 
ooloored comb, was a prooC of It We harane doubt haluid a-fiift Uraiw 
This will often accompany a staie of borly in which the blood flUs^onir 
one fuoctiom— that of deposiiiag fat. We have seen a. yoaa» lawli mh*- 
most bloodless, bnt so fat as to canaa a oeaaaftiMi of all luielai opesittiiiui 
of the body. It wasA Coohin pnlleft, and she looked Uloea hadly-li ■■ ^* ■€ 
patient in the Ulob. We killed her by catting hot throat, biu aauH damm 
only a few drope of thick blood. Had aha lived a little langar tkiie 
would have been absorbed^ and she woald have died froa&r want-of hleniL 
We have never seen yonng Spanish die in this way, bnt they have iHeiwea 
of their own. They ara net k>iig-Uved» nona of the nen^alttars av% aaiflr 
few of the egg-prodncers reach the age of three withoatmore or i s — et 
disease in the dilEsreat orgMie having to do wiihthaf ormaiiMaand tegtefl 
of eggs. 

Eae^PBODoanio Veieaa (J. J).).— Btafamai, Oaoirfner uA HofadMVav 
the best layers. They are also very hardy. For a bvaited ftrntoSe^S* 
well yon shoatd hara an asre nd a halt 0* two aotat of ( 
present their food would cost yon 25«. per week. Cater, 1 
natiMraL food to be had, they would ooaS on»>tUrd lew. Ton t 
them in a smaller place, bat the above would mnmtm you greater 1 

Caoas-BasBDnro Fowls (Ifeec^ iVuberHftett.— We do not spvrove oTtba 
cross between Brahmas and Houdans, because the hitter ara non-sltlwi. 
It is always bad poUey to mate aaoh with good aitters. ttoadaaaoi 
very hardy, they are capitid la^erv, and wiH: ttve as well !a condnaaant 
as in an uoliAited epaco. DorUage wwat a lange syaoa. We ihlakiha 
cross you name between Brahmas and Dorkings will maka J9n stMa^ 
and good fowls, also excellent for table purposes. They will not be At 
for the market at ten weeks ; yon must allow, even under favonrabledr> 
cumatanoes, six «s eiaht weeks more. If jva keei^ either fleoMiis. 
Brahmas, Spanish, or Hoadana tat em, tlley maybe shut up in smslr 
places without detrtaaent, aad you wtil want your gsaaanm for the hens 
aad chickens. Tin, however, the ohiokens are hatched the hlrifi maj 
run over it. 

ScxaeofBB- voa DoaanHi (X F. ^V— Ton < 
The scissors used by grooms to oUp I 
pmrposAi 

Gavabbk nr FOwi«(aaU»s).-Dty wvMtherwUlbetbabesta 
tha only reaedy for the disehargae feem tba neeteils. For aanf weehv 
we h»f« had either rain er snaw. Tha faisda have Isskad dost ioi I " 



BEES CLUSTEEING— MOVINO HIVES. 

I HAVE two comman hiws of bees in a. beached, ^^lioh does 
not HisiiPiiii. aa tba beea ohisterin nnmbere within it during the 
snmnaer w^^hei* sw ar m in g. I wish to have the front taken 
out, and on its completion place the shed and hiva S yards 
fuitiies baidBt «aA ts the left oi the raiginal position the same 
distance. Can this be done with safety to tha bees, and should 
the bees be mowsd gvadwall^, a yasd or so ad a time, or at 
onoe ? They will have to be put on oommon stands whilst the 
shed is altered. — Ikdustbia. 

[Bees often efaetor ontaiAs their MTea wiihent swarming, 
whether kept in a bee-house or left exposed. The true remedy 
is silher to super the stocks or form artificial swaxms as may 
beet suit your views.. Th» stocks had better remain en the old 
spat wtil the seasoa is snOaaatlgr advaosed to set them faudy 
at wnit, tibev moTS tilen vwry grachnlly-— say a f oot or so onee 
a-w0ekt. until th^ reach the desized position. 1 



(HJOL XJQSTER BOX. 

PouLTaT Show it Bubt Bt» ED]cuin>8.~Wa are happy to Inform our 
readers poultry will be eriiibitedat the Boyal Agdenttuiu Sooietv's Show 
at Bm St. Edmnnd8,.in July next, and a liberal ptiaa list wilt shortly be 

PouXiTaT Chbohxclx rXody Bom).— It oeased to be pubUahed aa a 
senamteperiodfeal in IflBS, and was incorporated with our Journal. 

Bica roR Fowls (D. S.V— Bice is not good poultry food. It ie too poor, 
aa# haa a tendency to produce vermin. It may be given at times ror a 
ohange, bnt only in hot weather, and when there is abundance of natural 
food to counteract its ill elTecta. Tha only way in which it could be dressed 
to make it good food would be to boil it with meat. 

Fbost-bxttbh Combs (jMhserMer).— We ha^a many fowls with their 
combs frozen, but none with legs so aflSeted; We believe some wiU lose 
their aafla. bnt we hmm mmo siMlad by it. Th«a ia no ome for tha 
conb, tha zpoaen fprtaast dia^o^ and wa shooldtrenUe for tha frosted 

TS FOB BBXSDnro (W. G.).— We advfaa yott to buy bird» of last 

spring, en, tr.'yott lllBB,.a«oBbof 1810 aaAhens o£ 18S6k If, hawavar, any 
ona kaeps a oeek in your neighhooBhood. yon need not hvf- one. Yon 
oan bonow him for twenty-four hours, or hire hixn, or send your hens on a 
visifr tb him. That IS aH that ia necessary, and is as effectual as if you 
hada^nian^ eoeka aa hens;. Siara is mash stmilaiity between Torkeys 
and eheai^ln. this rasBSoS. 

CooHZH-t'HiHji: GocK!a V,tma(W. JL JT.)j—ThBn is*'an. eve sometimes, 
found in Obehtes callM llie ** Jerry" eye. Ik is not a sightless eye to 
appeacaaoe, hat It la so in faet when the bird beoomes middle-sged. The 
celaferated "^ Jen^'* tfaepnepestvof Mr. Stwqgeon, handed down this only 
fault and hiamany virtnev to bfi posterity. 

YSkBDiTtBS OF CtaoBim L. J.).— Arose eomb is a double one fhH of 
points, ]Bl»tllai> of ttM' HHuhvgb. A pern eamb is ae it were made up of 
IliiBM lingU iiiiaha pnsiiert fnln wte, *>"fc ha thaiemtsabeinir tha highest, 
and heifing. ost aaslt aide thainqiBeBaion or pvolectingontUne of the comb 
unitad.toitbyoressnrs^ The C119 eoeid is. upright and single in front, it 
the n divi de s y. eneArsMe howv out in the-oentre and nnltea' at the back, 
foraiiiViaw oa|u Tbte aamMi is* sriifsilid all jeo«nd» A hen. will hatoh 
Goose's eggs, but she does not cover many. 



bay «M» id any eoflMK 
anower r »y wsil ier IMi 



and adrf surf aee 9oe eocatchlag, Ceatlnus<tha hraad and ale andynn wB 
carry them on till they araovedbydry ssidperhafasanahinf weeAhssi. 
Wa hava nevee tiiad asoaiard, andonenoi th«eiaaa glvaan optniea. Wa 
shoaldnotlikatogiveBuahotit. Wada nattftinhthacalanivfearoC 
ciossing in the case yon mention. 

BaiBVA Pbovnas— BAifTA«»(i7nNi).— ThenfsnonaasvwhraBrahflur 
Pootra pullet Aimnin sr with a three-yearold'ooek Aanid net produoerg ~ 
chiehene. As yea ob|eet to Game Bsnteins wa 1 eseniiaeiid y«a to 1 
Oold-laeed Sehrighta. 

TuBKBT's Facb Swollbn' (J. .V.).~It Is oertalnlr maialj ]ooal» anriT' 
neither hereditary ner infeetious^ 

Food Rxquibbd fob Fowm (if. &).— T^ enantlty varies with tha 
season and the kind of fowL Four pounds of barley *nieal par weak iat 
each may be near the average. *- The Pouliky Book " contains direatlenst 
for managing Dnoks. {X. L, J.).— TdMir twsa^Kwe f owla, besidaa tfaa. 
soraps yon mention, ahould have live piata ol meal and five ptntorof 
barley dally. 

Fowl. BBnATHnra with DomotiLTX r J>xV.— We heliave thai tha ssssp' 
toma you mention indicate catarrh, oansed by the resent severe weimec 
aad subsequent rains. Qenerous food, wifli bread soaked in ale oaca 
daily, and confinement in a sheltered out4>uilding, will be the beat txeat* 
ment. We consider roup contagious, and should remove entltaly a fowl 
afflicted with it. Confining it in a pen in the ftnrl-heose where tha athac. 
fowls are we do not oooaider a sumoientsepsjation. 

Pbbvabibo Kavtn fob Exhtbxxxob UleiOit).-~Feed your Runts oat 
good beans ; they are believed to improve tha eottmr and add to tha ^to oa 
ol tha feather of Figeona. Let them ha»e a bath twioe a-weak, bat not 
inalde their house, as the floor will beoome' wet aad dirty, and tha htrda 
will soil their winss and tails. .Of coorsa you keep your loft aampulo«ri|^ 
clean, removing all dung, do., daily. We have blooks of wood« cut team. 
limbe of elm, a foot across and a foot or so hi|^ for the Pigeons tarassf 
on. We place such a block in front of eaeh two neets ; then, the biads sa 
roosting, the dung dn^s clear of them, and when the oook sweepaMa 
tail on the pen it does not become dirty. If siter the bath your li^ 
coloured birds stUl look soiled, wash witti aoan and water,, uslDg a aoslt 
sponge, and dry them in a basket littered witn straw or hay by the ftSb 
We recently wmpped up a washed bird ia flannel to keep laim wamsi^. 
and so that he should <£ry better, the weather baiuK very eolcL Hi OirtS 



blue ia the best colour, then silver, then any other. If' blade aad ^ 
were equally well brad their value woold be eq:ual. It waBlc& be a i 
dilTerenoe of taate. 

PouTBB Cocx lix. {J. Beoimer).— Sieparaie yosr sfek bind tnm tita 
rest ; pat him In a clean dry pen where you can watch him i limtt his 
8in>ply of water ; give him one grain of calomel t&iae ttmea a-waek ; ttsa. 
if better, and if he be very thin ot flash, give a small dose of ood*Ilv«gr^ 
once a-day. If you feel a himp of undigested food, out open the erof^ 
remove the lump, and neatly sew ap the crop, having well cleaned it. 

WoBK OB Bbbs (y. S. S.).— A work suoh as yon name waa ipibllriiBd 
once and faUed. There are not enough, readers. " Bee-ka^dng^ ftw tiia 
Many '* may be had free by post from our oflloe for five poirtaga i*t*rp^ 
It was written by the late Vr. Payne, one of the beat praotfcal' ■p'f**"* 
of onr time, and has now many additions from fanner oo ntrtb iUtoBS*tg 
onr columns. 

liABABXsHiBB Bbb-bbbfbb<— TliQ ooesespondsBt ad0ptla9 Hiir aigiia* 
tnre, answered in our last, was not ** A Lababxsbxbb Baa-KaapSBr^^wte 
oooasionallv contributes to onr colanauu 

TovAi. IfoBTAUTv OS A HtvB ( JHiO^a V"tt ial#d hara besa b ettai ti 



leave the entrances unobstructed ; but we believe it to hava I 

aiKhanittstaneeof "sfesrvatl . .- 

by Mr. Woodbury in page 98. 

RuioviMG Paint fbok ab Avxabv (J. £. JC)^-BsaMhe paitttatawirtlV 
and then it omi be t^rapHI off laadily* 

BooB (Old Beehive).-^** The Canary and Other Sonic mrda** osalstaS' 
all pie infofmation yon aaek. Ton oan hava- tt free by voatdrsaaasa* 
offloe if you enclose twenty postage stamps wHh your address. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 














^ 


Week. 


FBBBUABT 14-90, 1887. 




Bain In 


BiMS. 


IS. 


Moon 
Biset. 


Moon 
Sets. 


Moon% 
Age. 


Clock 

before 

Snn. 


Yen. 


14 

15 

36 > 

17 

IS 

» 

10 


Th 

F 
8 
Bin 

M 
TU 

W 


OnldiAimbertris. 
Horea purpurea. 

Jtmm orinitom. 
lilyof theVaUey. 


46.7 
4&6 
44.0 
46.1 
44.7 
4U 


81.9 
80.8 
80.9 
80.9 
80.9 
80.8 


Mean. 

8ao 

88.9 
8&4 

87.4 
88.0 
873 
87.7 


14 
9 
16 
17 
16 
90 


m. h. 
19al7 

17 7 
16 7 

18 7 
11 7 

9 7 
7 7 


m. h. 
10af6 
19 6 
14 6 

16 6 

17 6 
19 6 
91 6 


m. h. 
after. 

45 1 
68 9 

6 4 
90 6 
88 6 

46 7 


m. h. 
94af8 
94 4 
16 6 
6 
88 6 
10 7 
80 7 


11 
12 
18 
O 
15 
16 


m. s. 
14 99 
14 95 
14 21 
14 17 
14 19 
14 7 
14 


46 
46 
47 

48 
40 
80 
61 


Wmpermtan 80.7". The graatMl baat wm 69^, on the 16th, ISffl; and the lowest cold 2% on the 17th, 1855. The greatest faU of rain was 



TRANSPLANTma LARGE FRUIT TREES. 




SHORT time ago. in nt; 
tliat excellent littlfl 
Brehaut's '* Modem P 
Pruncr/' I found in pag( 
41 tlie remark tbut> '' ulien- 
ever lai^^e fruit iroes are 
transplanted, men of great experience in soch matters tell 
US that the saccess of the operation depends mainly on the 
qoantity of earth removed with the roots." Now, what I 
ask is this : Is it possible in removing froit trees, such 
as Peaches, Plums, Cherries, &c., to do so with any con- 
siderable quantity of soil at the roots ? and, again, if pos- 
sible, is it necessary to attempt it, if care is tAken to 
preserve the roots without mutilating or injuring them ? 

About five years ago I was living in the gardens at 
Oakley Hall, in Hampshire ; ^eat alterations were going 
on at that time, and the mansion was nearly rebuilt ; the 
offices belonging to it have been replaced by a grand south 
front, and close to this, instead of a pond and lumber- 
yard, there is now a beautiful flower ffarden. About 
80 yards from the south front stood the kitchen garden, 
and it was thought necessary to do away with it altogether, 
and torn it into the pleasure grounds. The place selected 
for the new garden was a meadow, about 300 yards west- 
ward, and the materials of the old walls were to be 
employed in building the walls for the new garden. Ao- 
ooraingly, about May or June, 1861, we began unnailing 
the trees, and tying them to stakes as far back as possible, 
to save them from being injured in taking tiie wall away. 
In the foUowinff October the new walls were so far com- 
pleted, and the borders pr^ared to receive the trees. Mr. 
Bobins, the late head gardener, intended planting all the 
trees from the old g^den. They were large, fine trees, 
and I remember Mr. Rolnns telling me he found the Peach 
trees planted when he first went to Oakley Hall, about 
fifteen years previouslv; but as the borders had not been 

Sroperly prepared, he had had the trees taken up, the bor- 
ers made, and the trees replanted. They were then young, 
and 1 shoTild fiEuicy, by the appearance of tiie Plums and 
Cherries, they must have been all of about the same age. 

In making the border great care had been taken to 
aeoore good drainage, and a firm bottom ; a good layer of 
stones, about 8feet square, with eoal ashes on the top, was 
the foundation for each of the trees, which were then 
planted in good loam. 

We began removing the trees by opening a trench, 2 feet 
wide, at 6 feet firom the stem, till we came to the founda- 
tion ; with steel forks we k^t working the soil from the 
roots, taking great care to avoid injuring tiiese in any way. 
The soil crumbled away firom the roots as we gently ran 
the forks in, and we kept an open trench by thromng it 



out with shovels ; it was in splendid condition, neither wet 
nor dry, caused, I suppose, by the good drainage beneath. 
As fast as we came to the roots we laid them up gentiy out 
of the way until we had traced them all out ; then, one 
man taking the stem on his shoulders, and two or three 
supporting the branches, every tree, with the exception of 
the Pear &ees, was taken to the new garden, the roots laid 
in the soil, spread out regularly, and a thin layer of leaf 
mould placed over them. The roots were all on one level, 
no tiers, and so evenly were they laid out that they mi^t 
have been trained on the wall witii as great regularity as the 
branches. Three very large Apricots were moved in the same 
way ; one, I shoidd imagine, was upwards of thirty years old. 

The Pear trees were larger, and most of them of such 
size that men could not convenientiy carry them, so we 
drew some of them to their destinations on low trucks. 
The old borders for the Pear trees had not been prepared 
in the same way as for the Peach trees ; the soil was a 
rather retentive loam, and the roots had penetrated to 
various depths. Two years previous to the removal of the 
trees Mr. Robins had given tnem a good root-pruning, and 
where each root had been pruned there was a mass of 
small fibrous roots. 

All I have to add is tiiat out of all the trees (from sixty 
to seventy, I believe), not one failed, or looked in the least 
the worse for tiie transplanting. Most of them, with the 
exception of Apricots, bore fine crops of fruit in the first 
season. In this case, had we tried to have taken the trees 
up with soil we should have found it next to impossible. 
I daresay Mr. Robins could state the exact age and all 
particulars, as he had the sole management of them, I 
being then a youngster under him. — T. P. I. 



VINE-GROWING. 



In these remarks I do not intend to take up a position 
superior to those who have already stated their opinions'^ 
and to arrogate to myself the tone of a judge who has 
heard the counsel for both sides, and proceeds to isfum up 
for the jur^, but only to put on paper what I have for 
years been m the habit of doing for my own benefit — ^first 
reading with care what appears in your pages, and then 
making a comparison between what I then read and what 
has gone before, or, what is the same thing in the end; 
any other information I may have on the same subject; 
and I hope if my deductions are made in error some one 
•be will explain to me where I go wrong. 

In the firat place, then, I consider the letters written on 
this subject are intended for one or other of two classes, and 
that this is the main reason why Mr. Wills and " A Gab^ 
densb" on the one side differ from " H. S." and "Yrns'* 
on the other. I call the system Mr. Wills advocates the 
" show system," where cost, commercially speaking, is not 
thought of^ in the desire tiiat when his bunches do come 
he mH be able successfully to compete for the prizes at 
the London shows with even Mr. Meredith himself ; where- 
as " H. S." and " Vms " would, I think, be satisfied witlf 
a commercial success if they never took a London prize^ 
By this term commercial success I mean a success equal 
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to the ooBi iscnrred ; and as I am of their way of tbinldiig I 
do with pleasure join in this disenssion, which I hope may 
end in adding to our information, notwithstanding that we 
Wamy eaoh be of the same opinion still. 

I do not wish from these remarks that Mr. Wills should 
Ihink that, in Glassing him with those who advocate what I call 
«( the show system ** of Yine-growing, I intend to say that he 
for his own selfish reasons would put his employer to a greater 
expense than is required to supply his table with Grapes; 
but I am of opinion that the majority of the gardeners who 
lay-out gentlemen's gardens do not study this part of the 
iliiestion, but think it would be beneath them to produce a 
bunch that was not extra first-class, and they go to greater 
expense than is required in the hope that they con realise this. 
Mow, I think the point in discussion is what part of such out- 
lay is warranted, that extra care on the gardener's part will not 
xiplaoe ; and I think that Mr. Wilis, judging by what he says, 
'voold rather not run risks for the sake of saving the cost. 

Having read Mr. WiUs's paper, I turned to my geological 
nap for the explanation of what he says of Bishop Stortford, 
dat *' there was no merit due to Mr. Nash or his gardener ; 
Ihe soil was there ready, and they ceuld not help growing good 
CErapes.'* I find that that place is on the border land between 
chalk and London clay ; will he explain at length what he means? 
"Bota London clay only want chalk added to make it so fertile T 
I simply do not think that the soil Vines are planted in is of 
mdh paramount importance, and that it could not under any 
eircumstanpes rednoe the gardener's care to a minor oonsidera- 
UoKL, Of borders inside vemu borders inside and out, I think 
te m«re fact of there being aa outside border attached to a 
VKiery in whioh first-class Grapes have been grown should not 
he accepted as a proof of the advantages of outside borders ; 
and I am sorxy, as Mr. Wills was at Garston during the growing 
■eason, tbat he does not tell us that he examined these borders 
both in and out over their whole surface, and found everywhere 
feeding roots, as this could have been done without causing the 
Tines any injury. Mr. Wills complains of the Lancashire 
efimate, yet he also tells us that Mr. Meredith does not protect 
these borders, but leaves them exposed to this adverse influence, 
notwithstanding that they are so important to his success. 
I must, therefore, retain my opinion for the present, that as 
tiie number of roots a Vine can support depends on the guan- 
ftiijy of foliage that Vine has, any one who, after completing his 
ioflida border and getting it filled with good healtby roots, 
tmghiwsy proceeds by putting an outside border to his Vines, 
to encourage them to send out roots into this outside border, 
kiHe the roots that are in the inside border in direct proportion 
to his success in inducing them to go into the outside border; 
S&d that the only good reason for doing so in ordinary situa- 
fions is to provide a means of supporting the Vines while he 
changes the soil in the inside border, that this, at times, im- 
portant operation may be done at the least possible risk to the 
Vines. It is now some years since I visited the Garston Vine- 
yard, and I have no recollection of these outside borders, nor 
do. I. see that Mr. Wills gives us their width and depth. 

Mr. Wills speaks of obtaining 5/?. a-pound for his Grapes, 
htd I think he will not find in his climate that an outside 
bdrder will assist him in the two periods when this price can 
be obtained, either vexy early or very late. He has hardly yet 
Miived at the full knowledge of how long-drawn-out a spring 
een be, and I hope when he sighs in your pages for sunny 
Oheshixe he may be spared the taunts I once received ; he is 
not now near Delamere Forest, or that cream of all Cheshire 
land, the valley of the Bee, but on the cold side of Pendle Hill, 
and I should think on the clays of the coa^ measures. The full 
extent of what this means cannot be told. 

Let me now turn to the account of Vine-growing in the open 
air at Bury St. Edmands that has lately been published else- 
where, as it leads me on to the last part of the remarks I wish 
to make on this subject, of which '*H. S." speaks. Mr. Thomson 
ean treat of the temperature required far better than I ean, and 
aff '* H. S." has called upon him by name, I shall confine myself 
«« the question of what is a " mean temperature," and try to 
fsave at the answer by induction. We gardenem should be 
Tin^ thankful to the kind meteorologists who compile the 
ttOiles, and confer upon them what they for the most part look 
|or aa a reward for their trouble — ^the satisfaction of doing 
jKmiething usef iiL I can only impute to this desire the trouble 
tSiey take in calculating out ** mean temperatures ;" and, while 
)^ acknowledge their claim as public benefactors, I cannot help 
thinking that when these alone are given, anything more likely 
to ariMead covkl nothe invented. * ' H. S." gives us as his idea 



of Vine temperature the 45th degree of north latitude, with a 
mean temperature of from 70" to 73°. Let me, then, take Franee 
wi^ these conditions. As far as I am informed Uie island of 
Madeira forms the only exception of a wine-producing coantiy 
that is not in some sort limestone ; in France the vineyards axe 
either upon the chalk, greensand, or oolite, as that at Bury Bt. 
Edmunds is on the chalk. The Vines are oulti?ated on hill sideB 
upon terraces, which are formed by bringing down the soE at 
intervals^ thus exposing the rock, or a rough wall built up to 
support the next terrace, to the full sun heat. At Bury 8t. 
Edmunds we are told the *< shelter is perfect," **dry," ''the 
Vines are planted against a wall 22 feet high," and '* behind 
which rises a hill 90 feet high," that, on a November day, with 
a brisk wind blowing, ^* the thermometer stood at 76* in the 
sun," and " that in summer it often reaches from 80" to 90" in 
the shade and 130" in the sun ;" and then the writer finishes 
by telling us that '* the mean temperature is 50"." Question, 
If 60" ^ve 130", what will 73" give ? No, I wiU not calculate 
that out ; I will try again, and take the return of the Aatrane- 
mer Boyal for the month of June, 1866 : mean of the monlli 
62.6" ; maximum in rays of sun 131.5". Now, if 62.ff* give ISlii", 
what will 78" give ? Is it 153.8 r— a fan^ calculation if you 
like, but one that carries with it more than a modicum of troth. 
I have given the mean as 62.6", and the maximum in the rays 
of the sun at 131.5" ; the maximum in the shade was 86.5"; 
but I should, to make a true calculation, take the mean of the 
year, as " H. S." does, and not the mean of the hottest month ; 
though, till I know what the heat in the sun is in these corn- 
tries, I hesitate to give it as a fact that they have 163.3^ in the 
sun. The mean temperature for the year in London wiH he 
nearly the same as at Bury St. Edmunds, and may be taken at 
50^, and we may also accept his estimate of 130" as correct, 
corroborated, as this shows it to be, by the return of the Aetio- 
nomer Boyal. — G. H. 



CULTIVATION OF THE CAMELLIA. 

Thb following is a brief outline of my experience in OamellMt 
culture, and it tends to prove that Mr. Pearson^s system al 
cultivating that shrub is the best. 

Having during the lost two or three years, at stated times, 
received from Mr. Pearson about fiftjf Camellias of various 
sizes, I knew that they had been grown in the compost he 
recommended in your Journal of February 27th, 1866 — namely, 
turf Uiinly cut from a sandy loam used when fresh. Bemtt 
gardeners in my neighbourhood saw these plants on flMir aixfcml 
from Nottingham, all of whom testified to their lemaifcsbly 
healthy appearance. 

Following up Mr. Pearson's mode of treatment, about the eni 
of February, 1865, I repotted about twenty young Camellias 
and a few old ones, that had been out of health, in the com* 
post above mentioned. The result was, that both young and 
old plants grew most vigorously. 

In the succeeding February I repotted about twenty-fiye or 
thirty Camellias, including large and small plants, in me same 
compost, using it rougher for the larger plants. For tixe laittei 
the turf was pulled by hand into pieces about 1} inch Bqma», 
and for the smaller plants pieces about half that siaEa wen 
used. In potting I press the turf weU down, and finush oB 
widi half an inch of findy sifted loam, which gives an even 
surface. The turf I employed was cat from ft sandy loangp 
pasture that had not been bn^en np for a number of yeais; 
it was only 2 inches thick, and was used a few days aiter it 
was cut 

After potting, the plants were placed in a Peach-house from 
which frost was merely excluded, and where they hare re- 
mained ever since. They were kept dean more by sponging 
the leaves than by syringing. The progress they made under 
this treatment was readily perceptible ; they made strong 
shoots, some of which were 1 foot in length, with magnifleettt 
dark foliage such as has astonished both the nurseiymen uad 
gardeners who have seen them, and they have afforded me s 
succession of splendid blooms since October. Two well^knoim 
gardeners in this neighbooriiood came base a week ago on 
purpose to see these plants, and said that they had never assB 
anything to equal the blo<»Bs for sise, substance, and bxillianiv 
of colour. 

I may here state, that I have for the last two years been a 
successful exhibitor of Camellia blooms at the St. George*a HaQ 
Shows, LiverpooL 

As an instance of the effect cPfflR Ytentm's eompoilf en 
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Gamellias, allow me to mention the remarkable growth whioh 
one frmA\^ plant of Uie sort named Targioni rosea made in 
one year. I receive^ it from Mr. Pearson last February, in a 
ihree-inoh pot, with only one shoot from the graft, which was 
about 8 inches long. X immediately repotted it in a five-inch 
pot, using fresh iwct pnlled into small pieces with the hand, 
and now it has six fine shoots, averaging 6 inches in length, as 
well as three fine blooms. 

I see at page 216 of the Journal, published on the 20th of 
last March, that Mr. Robson, in commenting on Mr. Pearson's 
article referred to at the beginning of this paper, is inclined 
to disagree with him about the soil he recommends, and goes 
on to say that he is " of opinion that the water a plant is fed 
with exercises as much influence on its well-doing as the soil 
it ifl grown in." Taking what has come under my own obser- 
Tation as a criterion to go by, I hope Mr. Robson will not 
think me presumptuous if I beg to differ from him, for I am 
of opinion that the time is approaching when such ingredients 
as peat soil, leaf mould, &o., as forming part of the compost 
eonaidered essential for growing the Camellia to perfection, will 
"be numbered among the things that were. I quite agree with 
3Ir. Bobson in his partiality for rain water ; but I have watered 
Camellias with hard water whioh had remained in the tank for 
soma time before being used, when rain water could not be pro- 
cured, and the results I have above described have been ob- 
tained notwithstanding. 

In conclusion, after my experience of nearly three years in 
Camellia-growing in turf soil, I feel quite convinced that I have 
witnessed a most signal proof of its superiority over any other 
system. I agree with *• T. L. C." in what he says about soil for 
Camellias. 

The dimensions of some of my Camellias, measured above 
the. rim of the pot, are as follow : — 



CAMELLIAS. 



Beam, e^ feet by 5]^. 
Do. G4f«etbT4- 
lUthotiana, 4i f eot by S. 



Fra Arnoldo dl Bresclft, 5 ft. by 4. 

Aali<»,8ifeetby2i. 

Gountefls of Orkney, Zi ft. by 2^. 



1 am told that some of the above specimens are the best in 
IBngland of their kind. Thev are dense compact plants, with 
hranches growing down over the rims of the pots. 

Having said so much about Camellias, another fact has come 
tmder my experience respectiog greenhouse Azaleas, which I 
hope you wiU allow me to record. I have upwards of forty 
Azaleas, the majority of which are young plants, varying in 
size from li foot by 1 foot to 6 feet by 2, although I have one or 
two 4i feet by 8, measured above the rim of the pot. In June, 
1865, they wanted repotting, and good turfy peat being a scarce 
oommodity in this locality, I had recourse to turf cut about 
^ inches Uiick iiom a loamy pasture, and which had lain in a 
lieap exposed to the atmosphere for six months, adding a fair 
proportion of sharp silver sand. In this compost, then, I 
shifted my Azaleas. They were afterwards kept in a warm green- 
house and frequently syringed, and the amazmg growth they 
made during that and the following season surprised not a few ; 
there is likewise a decided improvement in the flowers they 
have since produced. 

It is but fair to add that it is Mr. Pearson to whom I am 
chiefly indebted for my acknowledged success in the cultivation 
of the fVTn^nift here ; bnf I have not had the " wrinkle ** about 
the Azalea from liim, if "wrinkle " I may call it. I am aware 
that in some of the metropolitan nurseries they are in the 
liabit of using something like one-half turfy loam in their oom- 
I»ost for the Azalea, but I have never heard it recommended to 
use turf entirely. It is not, therefore, withotit some misgivings 
that I hazard Che above startling assertion in the face of the 
entire gardening community. I may naturally expect that 
some Azalea grower who has had more experience than myself 
wlQ come forward to confute what I have here advanced ; if so, 
I must then endeavour to work up my writing powers in order 
to make an effort to stand the brunt of his attack single-handed, 
for I have had a plain practical proof of the utility of turf soil 
for Azalea culture. 

The following is a list of some of the Azaleas and Camellias 
X grow here : — 

AZALEAS. " 



Adoh>hi flore pleno. 

Bttrcllaymxuu 

BBOngntopL 

BrilUaat. 

Oriterioa. 

I>elfieatiMima. 

Doehene AdiUilde da Mass—. 



Xmecta. 



"Dnke of Deronabire. 
Oledstaneeif. 
Parynrea mwgnifloa. 
PnoatantiasiixuL 
Prince Albert. 
Roi Leopold. 
Saiith's Oxttidia. 
Staalflunnk 
Bymxnetry. 



Amftdryas dl Ciuano. 


Tmbrioata. 


Anlioa. 


Jenny Und (a beantifol va- 
riety). 


Alexlna. 


Bealii. 


Habomet. 


OonnteSB of Orkaey. 


Haihotlana. 


Comteaae Boatonrlin. 


Marofaioneas of Bxetar. 


Gap of Beauty. 


Ocbroleuoa. 


ConnteBS of Ellesmere. 


Qaoen of England. 


l>ac de Bretagno. 


Queen of Denmark. 


DeaUeWbite. 


Roi Leopold. 




Rnbini. 


Fimbiiata. 


StoryL 


Fra Amoldo dl Brescia. 


Targioni. 


General Drooot. 


Targioni rosea (line variety). 




Teutonla. 


Herbertii. 


Yalterarodo. 


K. FiiEUCxo, Hopeton House 


, Seaforth, 



AN ORANGE-HOUSE IN JANUARY. 

I nAO the unexpected pleasure, a few days since, of a look 
into a neighbour's house devoted to the culture of dessert 
Oranges. I have seen many conservatories gay with forced 
jQowers in this month, but never anything in gardening more 
beautiful and interesting than this collection of Orange trees in 
full bearing, not only of fruit but flowers ; the scene seemed 
so enlivening, so full of the sweet south, to which the agreeable 
temperature of 66** largely contributed. 

The house, which is about 12 feet wide and span-roofed, is 
heated by eight four-inch hot-water pipes, four on each side. 
Two on each side are on the floor of the house, and covered 
with slates, so as to form a surface gently heated, on which the 
pots stand ; and two on each side are above the surface, so 
that the air of the house can, when required, be thordughbf 
heated. The path is in the centre, and one border is filled witn 
Tangierine Oranges mostly in pots ; a few planted out grow 
with extraordinary vigour, but do not bear so freely while 
young as those in pots. The other border is filled with the 
sorts that bear large fruit, such as the Maltese Blood, St. 
MichaePs, and others. The Tangierine Oranges, which com- 
mence to ripen in October, were nearly over, with the exception 
of a few which had been retarded by placing the trees in a cool 
house in November and part of December — this delicious 
little Orange, it seems, may be kept on the trees in great per- 
fection for five months by retarding — ^but the large Oranges 
were in full perfection, and nothing in fruit culture could be 
imagined more beautiful than the bright evergreen trees from 
which their fruit, like golden globes, hung so gracefully, with 
here and there a tree in fall bloom filling the air with fragrance. 

So much for the intellectual treat ; but there are doubtless 
many of your readers who would like to know something about 
the sensual — viz., whether these tempting golden fruit are as 
good to eat as pleasant to view. I will, therefore, endeavour to 
describe what I tasted. I must commence ydth that sort which, 
like the Bibston Pippin among our Apples, is unrivalled among 
home-grown Oranges — the Maltese Blood Orange; and thereby 
hangs a tale, for it is found that Oranges from the same tree 
vary in colour, some having their flesh red, and others pale, 
like common Oranges. In 18C5, after the hot summer, the 
Maltese Oranges here were all Blood Oranges ; but this season 
the fruit from the same trees havo scarcely any trace of the 
deep red tinge, except a few fully exposed to the sun, which 
are veined with red. As to the flavour of those I partook of, it 
was reaUy exquisite, and quite unlike that of the imported 
Maltese Oranges, which is rich and sweet, but flat ; whUe the 
flavour of those I had the pleasure of plucking from the trees 
on this frosty January morning was not only rich and sweet, 
but brisk, and the flesh most agreeably crisp, with a fine aroma. 
I felt when tasting them that I had never eaten any Oranges 
more delicious, even when placking them from trees growing 
in that to UB enviable climate — ^perpetual summer. 

My attention was next drawn to Tangierine Oranges, some 
of which were still in perfection. There are three or four 
varieties of this pretty little Orange, which is only good when 
fresh from the tree. Their aroma is so volatile, that within 
forty-eight hours after being gathered they are comparatively 
flat, like the imported fruit sold in the fruit-shops in London 
in December and January. Some of your readers who have 
visited Lisbon and Malta may, perhaps, remember those charm- 
ing Orange bushes, so plentiful there, with small leaves and 
covered with fruit. In the Lisbon gardens they seldom attain 
a height above 6 feet. The Maltese variety, called in that 
isHmafhe Mandarin, seems more robust in its habit, end it| 
fruit 'is te?sr and more compressed than its relative the true 
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Tangierine. One need not, howeyer, talk o! the true sort, for 
there are many yarieties in existence differing slightly in the 
shape of their fruit and the habit of the trees. 

I eaw here what is called the true Mandarin Orange direct 
from Ohina. In habit the trees are more erect than the Tan- 
gierine ; their fruit is compressed and of the same size as that 
sort, but so acid as to be uneatable. The trees are most pro- 
lific, and are pretty objects, commencing to bear when only 
9 inches in height. Tangierine Oranges, evidently seedling 
rarieties, vary in shape. My neighbour thought those small 
and spherical in shape, with very smooth rinds, the most de- 
licious. I tasted only those rather large and much compressed, 
such as I have bought in London as Mandarine, and found 
them full of rich juice, and the essential oil in their rinds so 
abundant as to spurt forth and perfume the air of the house. 

The most remarkable variety of the Tangierine Orange has 
been received from the Azores. Its leaves are narrow and 
pointed ; its habit more rigid and fastigiate than that of other 
varieties. Its fruit, nearly globular, is small, with a thin 
4imooth rind, and its rich juice most abundant and refreshing. 
A fruit of this sort, divested of its rind, and taken whole into 
the mouth, is what the Romans would have called a gift from 
the gods, and Horace would have written a volume in its praise. 
This sort has doubtless been originated from seed in the Azores, 
and there are in all parts of tiie Orange-growing world varieties 
of this race, in some places called Mandarin, and in others 
"Tangierine Oranges. Tbere is no doubt about its being a race, 
for if thousands are raised from seed they all retain the habit 
of the type, and, like seedling Green Gage PlumB, vary from 
stems covered with small leaves and thorns to others thomless, 
^till with a strong family likeness. 

After much tasting and a long discussion about Tangierines, 
we turned our attention to the Oranges called St. Michael's, 
many of which were growing on young trees not more than 
18 inches and 2 feet in height. It did, indeed, look interesting 
to see these little fellows staggering under the weight of three 
or four large Oranges. Like the Tangierines the St. Michael's 
vary much in shape, size, and thickness of rind, and, as may 
be found in foreign Orange gardens, no two trees bear fruit 
exactly alike, unless they are under a careful grower, who 
plants grafted trees. In the course of time, when dessert 
Orange culture sbail be an established luxury in England, the 
Ihin-rinded and sweeieat Rorts of St. Michaers will be carefully 
selected and cultivated. Those I partook of with my neighbour 
were full of juice, and crisp and rich, very unlike imported 
frnit. One of the finest varieties of this race is the Silver 
Orange, an oval fruit, not large, with a smooth pale rind, and 
with firm crisp flesh, remarkably full of juice, of a high flavour, 
and without pips. The Egg Orange, another variety of SL 
Michaers, is a large sort, of a very loose texture, sweet, and very 
juicy : thlR sort is a great bearer. The TVhite Orange is also a 
very large fruit with pale flesh, very juicy and good, but not so 
Tich as some cf the above. 

One of the most ornamental sorts of the St. Michael's is the 
Variegated Orange vith white-edged leaves, bearing oval fruit, 
'below the medium size, of a pale lemon colour striped with 
^ecn. This sort retains its fine brisk flavour all through April, 
and when fully ripe is most delicious. In looking through the 
house I found fruit of the Sweet Lemon and Sweet Lime quite 
ripe; their flavour is sweet but flat, with a powerful aroma 
seemingly like musk. A very beautiful tree of a sort called 
the Prolific Orange was loaded with fruit, which was rather 
.small, with a thick rind. This is a very late kind, and hangs 
through a great part of the summer. The tree is very orna- 
mental, its fruit juicy, very sweet, and slightly bitter. Trees 
x>f the Bite!ma and Embigero Oranges wero in the house, and 
'described as giving fruit of fine quality, but they wero fruitless. 

A curious fact connected with dessert Orange culture was 
mentioned by my friend : if in midwinter the trees with ripe 
fruit on them are exposed to a low temperature, the fruit to a 
ipreat extent lose their juice ; on the approach of warm weather, 
or if the trees be placed for a week or two in a high tempera- 
ture, they recover it. 

I confess that I could now realise the facts before me, I 
mean the tasting and trying so many kinds of Oranges gathered 
from trees growing in our own country ; and I was told that 
many other kinds that have not yet borne frnit are likely to 
prove interesting. 

The method of cultivation seems very simple ; the lour snr- 
Xace-pipes are alone used from May till Ootober. Barly in the 
last-named month the water in the four border-hefttiBg pipee 
U tazned on Mid oo&iinaed till the end of Ifaj. Xho tztn 



heat in antnmn and winter is required to ripen the frnit and 
bring on the blossoming time, which is in February, althon^ 
many trees produce their flowers in December and January. A 
constant gentle artificial heat is required during summer, and 
stronger heat in winter, to keep the temperature as much as 
possible like that in which Oranges ripen perfectl]^ in ^^ op^B 
air. In winter, in the house I have been inspecting, the tem- 
perature varies from AS"" and 50° by night to 7(f in sunny days ; 
in summer it often rises to 90° or 95°, even with abnndanee of 
air. 

The scale, that great pest to Orange trees, is killed by nsing 
methylated spirits of wine, containing 4 ozs. of shell-lae to 
the gallon, now called by Act of Parliament "methylated 
finish." This is cheap, being sold wholesale at from 5<. to 6s. 
per gallon. It is perfectly innocuous, and a certain destroyer 
of scale. The black fungus on the leaves, which often appears 
in winter, is washed off with a sponge and warm water ; and 
aphides, which in spring often infest the young shoots of 
Orange trees, are destroyed by tobacco smoke. On inquiring 
if bottom heat was absolutely necessary, and if four pipes ar- 
ranged on each side of the house, as usual with forcing-hooses, 
would answer the purpose, I learnt that Oranges would ripen 
well without it, but that constant artificial heat was requited 
to make the climate of the proper ripening temperature. 

I have been tempted to give you an account of aU I have 
seen and learned anout dessert Orange culture — 1st, Beeanse 
I was much delighted with all that I saw ; 2nd, I do not re- 
member that it has been treated of in your columns; and, 
3rd, it seems to open a new and agreeable path of pleasure to 
those who love gardening. — Citbus. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETy. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

" Thsbb*8 life in the old dog yet 1" shouted the stalwart High- 
lander from the bottom of the precipice over which he had 
been slung to reoover his faithful hound ; and ** there*s life in 
the old Society yet I" shouts many a stalwart horticulturist who 
has been waiting with patient anxiety the result of this hut 
Anniversary Meeting. Who would have ventured to predict tour 
years ago — ^yea, one year ago — ^that at the Annnal Meeting of 
1867 the Council would announce that by care and economy 
the expenditure of the Society had all but been met by the in- 
come ? Let those who are constitutionally haunted with evil 
forebodings read attentively the Beport of the Council which ire 
this day reproduce in our columns, and consider if the time liaa 
not arrived when they may take courage and look cheerfoL 
iWe can quite believe that is not an easy thing for some to 
do. The Society has been long in the state that everybody 
attempted to nurse it, though having no qualification for 
the office, and what with neglect during one part of its ex- 
istence, and mismanagement dm-ing the other, it could not be 
otherwise than in the worst possible position. Those, therefore, 
who had an interest in its welfare had become accustomed to 
look upon it as a weakly-constitutioned body that was ever in 
imminent danger of falling ; and hence they have aaffered ao 
long from chronic nerxousness and atxiety, that one oan easily 
imagine they will have some difficulty in realising the present 
favourable change in the condition of the Society. 

We quite believe we have seen the worst. The direoiion has 
fallen into the hands of a Secretary who has a clear peroeption 
of the power and value of the respective sides of iixe ledger, 
and who is applying that faculty to work out the Society ^s regene- 
ration. The first paragraph of the Beport is reassuring, when 
it Btatoft that the income arising from Fellows' subscriptions ia 
over £200 more than last year. Then the rent arising from 
letting space in the arcades is 80 per cent, more than was de- 
rived from the same source in 1865. The sales of garden pro- 
duce from Chiswick are also much in advance of last year, and 
would certainly have been very much more had the Irnit oxop 
not been almost an entire failure. 

The most perfect harmony pervaded the Meeting, and all 
who were present expressed themselves highly gratified by the 
improved aspect of affairs. There was only one cirooniataaoe 
which gave rise to a feeling of regret, and that was the conver- 
sation which took place in reference to the relation existing 
between the Society and the Committee of Uie InternatioDa! 
Horticultural Exhibition. So as fully to understand aU the 
qjgenmstanees we must refer our readers to the report of the 
meeting, whieh will be lonnd below. SirWentworth Dilke faai 
dlMdj ban vnder the impnMion that no muk ftacaageniflBt 
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as thai Tefannad to mw made with the Ck>iiiioil, and hae aoted 
^th. pttleot oocsistency ihionghoat ; bat the produotum at the 
Meatingof Mr. Wilson Saondera's memomndam made at the 
tima the agreement ie said to haye been entered into, is so con- 
aliiaiTe that we have no donbt bat that a misanderstanding has 
•aziflted on the matter ; and the sobject merely requires to be 
inroperly refpresentedin the right quarter for an amicable settle- 
nunt tobe eSeoted. It is mooh to be regretted that Sir Went- 

worth Dilke was not present at the Meeting, when he ooold 

littve answezed the statements that were then made. 
The Ammal General Meeting of the Royal Horticnltnral Soeieiy was 

held on Taeedaylast, the 12th inst—Hia Grace the Dnke of Bnodeuch. 

IVeodent of ike Booety, in the ehair. 
The AssBR'Airr Sboutast (Capt. Coekerell), read the adyertiiiement 

wttTeniiig the meeting, and then the minates of the Ust General 

Meetan^ which were confirmed. 

The FBBsmnrr then reqaeeted Messrs. Fortune and Booth to act as 

Soatiaeen of the Ballot for the election of Members of CoancU and 



The AsaxsTART S»sbtaxt then read the following Beport:— 

SBFOBT or THB COTTNCIIj. 

"1. Notwithstanding the monetary distress of the past year, the 
Coimexl are aUe to report to the Fellows an increase in the amount o& 
suumal sabseriptions. The snms paid by Fellows as snbscriptions in 
1865 amonnted io £7975 U, Id., and, as will be seen by the annexed 
itetoment of reeeipt and ezpeaiditnre, their annual subscriptions rose 
-to £8176 99. 6(f. in 1866. ' 

''3. The rents for the areade-lettings to horticultural implement 
makers have also inaeased more than 80 per cent, since the year 1865, 
and during the hut twelve months £320 have been paid to the Society 
midsr this head, in addition to the sum of £149 ITiTreoeiyed for Her 
Majesty's C ommissio n er s of 1851 for the stalls in the south-eastern 
arcade. 

*" 8. The sales of garden produce from Chiswick for 1866 have like- 
wise exceeded those of the previous year. In 1865 these sales brought 
m £660 3». 8rf. ; in 1866 they amounted to £717 16«. 5d, But for the 
failure of a considerable portion of the fruit crops— a failure under 
which all gardens in and about London 8uffered-~the receipts from 
this source would have been considerably greater. 
_- "4. It will be seen, therefore, that in the sources of income least 
^Ue to fluetuatiou the SodeU has made decided progress ; and al- 
^ongh the receipts from exhibitions and for daily admissions have 
faltoconsiderably below the average, the Council are of opinion that 
the afftun of the Society, though requiring strict economy, are in an 
eDoonragmg position, for these deficiencies are traceable to causes 
which have affected evexy undertakmg, whilst the progress made can 
only be attributable to the increasing popuhurity of the Society, and to 
SftA^SS!!*"^ Jramber of wealthy residenU in the nei^bourhood 

- " J- The falling oS in the receipts for exhibitions and admissions to 
SSZ?" 4 ^ ^*^ "^ attributable to another cause, which will not 
-probal^ be of frequent recurrence. Although a payment was made 
tothe Society from the funds of the International Horticultural Exhi- 
hation—and this payment was equivalent to that which is ReneraUr 
clewed bytiie First Great Show of the Society, the phuse of which it 
took— It by no means renresented the whole dimmutiou which it 
oeeasioned, directly and mdiroctly, to the receipts of the Society. It 
^8 ^Doposed, when this arrangement was made, that the International 
Sxhibitum should be open for four days only, but at the end ot the 
•four days its reoeints fell so far short of the anticipations of its pro- 
moters» that they found it necessary to apply to the Council for an ex- 
iennon of the time for which the Gardens were granted. The Council, 
m the dfisne of saving from heaTT loss those who had so liberaUy riven 
'their names as the guarantors of an undertaking devoted to the in- 
terests ci horticulture, at once acceded to the request, and, from the 
eenous financial failure which it threatened to become, the undertaking 
waa converted Into a brilliant success. 

"6. A furthw deficiency in the receipts, as compared with those of 
1865, was ooeasioned by the abolition of the cheap admissions, in com- 
plianee with the wish expressed by the Fellows at the hut annual 
general meeting, and unfortunately the free admissions which were 
.mated to the public in lieu of them, were not so successful as to 
mdu^tiie CouncU to repeat them. They were taken advantage of 
leas by the classes for whom the boon was intended than by those 
whoaa presence in the Gardens the Council had no desire to encourage. 
, ^ il*^,°*jf ^ remembered by the Fellows that the library of tiie 
late Dr. Lindlev was last year announced for sale, and a proposition 
w«s made tbit the Fellows of the Society should be invited to subscribe 
WW tfs mnehase. The Council, however, having been given to under- 
hand thai its purchase was contemplated by the Committee of the 
^neraatuml Exhibition, thought it needless to bring it before the 
FeliowB. Pending adediion concerning the mode in which so desir- 
able an object was to be attained, the Council dedded to advance the 
nooej for it, and they have now reason to believe that a portion of the 
saiplas from the International BxhiUtion will be 'applied to the form- 
ation of a hcrtieultnral library at South TCmn^ir^gu^ eommendatf 
with the purehase of the Lindley Collection. 

'* 8. In carrying out the scheme for the year's aRanflsmeuts. the 
CHiuea haw Ndneed the si^eBdiiiiie whexerer U ooddlM dene with- 



out impeding the effective working of the Society, and an aaatysb of 
the accounts put into the hands of the Fellows will show that the 
strictest economy has been exercised. The expenditure for the main- 
tenance and improvement of Chiswick, and for assistance given by the 
scientific staff, will hereafter yield its due return in increased produce 
in the Garden and in reputation to tiie Society, whilst to have stopped 
the work which is being so ably carried on would have been very in- 
jurious to it. For full information on this head FeUows are referred 
to the annexed report of the Chiswick Board. In speaking of Chiswick 
Gardens, the Council think it right to call the attention <^ the Fellows 
to the fact, that Mr. Thompson has now for a period of forty-five years 
rendered verv valuable serrices to the Society, the greater part of the 
time as the Superintendent of the fruit and vegetable department. His 
great age requires that he should now have some rest from his labours, 
and, pending the adoption of any ulterior measures that may be taken 
for his advantage, the Council propose to continue to pay him the fuQ 
amount of his present salary, leaving it to himself to determine what 
he can best do to assist the Societv. 

" 9. The Education scheme for gardenere is working with success. 
The examinations held this year have resulted in thirteen young men 
receivxM; certificates either tot horticulture or fruit and vegeti^e oul- 
tere. Five of these gardenen are employed at Chiswick, five at the 
Boyal Gardens at Kew, and three were from private establishments. 
Of those who presented themselves for examination, three had pre- 
viously obtained certificates or prizes from the Society of Arts, ex- 
amining on behalf of the Boyal Horticultural Society. Two also 
showed themselves worthy of cdeetion as Associates. 

" 10. In their arrangements for the present year the Council have 
been induced to try the experiment of extending the duration of the 
First^ Great Show to four days, and the principal exhibitors have 
promised their support in making the experiment a success. It is pro- 
posed to hold the ^preater part of the Exhibition in the Great Tent 
and in some additional canvas-covered spaces. The more delicate 
phmts will be shown in the Conservatory. 

** 11. Belations have been entered into with the Boyal Agricultutal 
Society for holding an Autumnal Fruit and Flower Show in the pro- 
vinces in connection with their annual Agricultural Show, and arrange- 
ments have been made with them for a 'conjoint Bxhibition at Bury 
St. Ecbnunds in July next. The horticulturists of that place and of 
the adjoining counties have entered into the scheme with a degree of 
spirit which mdicatos that the suarantee from loss stipulated for faj 
the Council as a condition of holding the Show is not likely ta be 
called into requisition. In a very few weeks from the announcement 
of the Council's intention, the contributions to the guarantee fund 
amounted to double the sum named as necessary ; and, in addition to 
the prizes offered by this Society, cups, Ac, to the value of no lees 
than £826, have been offered by towns, counties, flower societies, 
and private gentiemen. The Council oonfidentiy expect, therefore, 
that the Show at Bury will not only exereise a beneficial influence on 
horticulture, but that it will conduce also to the reputation of the 
Boyal Horticultural Sooietr. 

" 12. It was originally the intention of' the Council to publish four 
numbers of the Journal annually, to be paid for by subscriptions from 
such Fellows as might wish to reoeive a copy of the work. The addi- 
tional subscription did not, however, flnd sufficient favour with the 
Fellows to enable the Council to publish the Journal on this footing ; 
and the Council, unwilling to give up a plan which appeared to them 
to be so important an aid to the objects of the Hortioxdtural SodeW, 
have determined to do what is possible towards it by bringing out the 
numbera of the work at longer intervals, and supplying thsoi at the 
expense of the Society to the whole of its members. 

" 18. These and other proposed alterations and reductions in the 
expenses of management will, it is hop«d, effect aU that is necessary 
in the way of saving, without intrenching on the privileges and the 
pleasures of the Fdlows; but the Council desire to impr ess dpon 
every subscriber the advantage to the cause of horticulture, of in- 
ducing his friends to take a warmer interest in the work of tiie So- 
ciety, and to enrol themselves amongst its Fellows. No better way 
of effecting this offen itself than that of bringing them to visit the 
Tuesday Fruit and Floral Exhibitions of the Society. Under this 
belief the Council have given to the Fellows the fullest privile^^ 
for these Shows, and they have also raised the payment for admission 
to the Gardens on these occasions, to enhance the advantages whieb 
the Fellows' privilege of admitting friends enables them to confer. 

"14. The Council are taking steps to get the tax removed from. 
Tobaoco purchased for horticultural purposes, and the Cnanoallor of 
the Exchequer has signified to the Council that he is very willing to 
receive a deputation of the Society on this subject. He will fix aa 
early day for the purpose, and the deputation vnll be headed by the 
Preaident of the Society, His Crrace the Ihike of Buodeueh. It is the 
intention of the Council to invite the leading hortieultuxists of the 
oountiy to join in it." 

BXPOBT or THB CEISWIOK BOABD. 
'* The attention of the Chiswick Board of Directon has, during the 
past year; been more especially directed towards restoring the Gttaaum 
to their former state of efficiency, so that Utile, comparatively, has 
been done of a strictiy scientific nature. Some successful attempts at 
Hybridising, however, have been effected, the success of most oC 
which is at present uncertun ; one, however, a cross between the Ivy- 
leaved Pelsrgonium and some of the best soiled TSzietiM, has been 
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happity aficompUsbed, and it is hoped that ont of the anmaroiis seed- 
liagB lome struing noveltiefl may be produced. 

^Attempts have also been made towarda the ealtivation of TruiBee 
and different Undi of Mushrooms. The Tmffle-bed has not yet been 
disturbed, but a better result than has attended other attemiite is 
scarcely to be honed for. It was, however, thought right that it should 
be tried on the oeat principles ; and should it not succeed, they will 
not be deterred from further attempts. So little at present is known 
0f the growth of Truffles in the infuit state, that we must be content 
to work a good deal in the dark. As regards the Mushrooms, it can- 
not be known till next autumn whether any success has been obtained. 
" A raluable series of observations on Radiation, and other cognate 
matters, has been made at the suggestion of Mr. Hadwen, which will 
shortly be published in the JoumsL 

" Qreat pains have been taken in verifying some of the doubtful 
]^lanta in ine collection. 

" The Directors feel creai pleasure in reporting the great success 
which has been achieved, as regards making the Gardens a school of 
Hortieultare, by the employment of students in the work of the Garden. 
The results oi tiie late examination are also very encouraging, and 
they think it may be advantageous, both to the Society and to young 
men entering on the profession of gardening, if the number were ex- 
tended as opportunities permit. 

** FoicoLOOiCAi. Sbotion.— i>vi< Department.— Yfiih. the view of 
QOfltinningi the es^eriments in the comparison of the numerous varie- 
ties qf fmit now m the collection at the Garden, and espedally in the 
vast number of Vines, the glazed wall was converted a few years ago 
iido an experimental vineiy, where all the varieties are trained against 
tbfi wall on the * single zod ' system, by which means no less than 
1^ varieties have been planted. The last was the first season in 
which any great number of these Vines prodaced fmit, and many im- 
jportant observations were made which, however, it would be premature 
at present to announce, until they have been confirmed by the experi- 
ence of another season. It is believed, from what the Board have 
aeen, that many of these so-called new varieties will prove to be old 
lands under new names, some will be found to be entirely worthless, 
while not a few must beoome useful and permanent additions to those 
4dready in cultivation. 

*^ Great confusion exists among the large section of Grapes indnded 
Wider the name of Chasselas ; and for the purpose of throwing as 
much light as possible on the subject, plants <n all the varieties known 
to belong to that section have been propagated and grown in pots ; and 
in the ensuing year the whole collection will be fruited, and many 
points on which much doubt has hitherto prevailed will be cleared up, 
.and this important section of the Grapes will be reduoed into proper 
ordflpr. 

^ Anotiw yety important subject which has engaged the attention 
ol the Beard is the collection of Figs, of which there are now seventy- 
ian TasiatieB in the Garden. Since the Isst Bfoport waa made, the 
haam in which the Figs were usually grown has been entirely re- 
I^UuEcd ; every alternate sash-bar has been removed &mn the lights, 
«Bi ilifl small squAres of dirty g^an, with their numenms overiaps, have 
been supplanted hj squares of large dimensions, thereby introducing a 
flood of light, which is essential to the soeoessfol pofecting of the 
iraii of the Fig. GonfideraUe progress baa also been made in the 
tfentiftratiop oi old varieties under new names, and in the fruiting of 
.otiiani that have not hitherto been introduced to this country ; but, as 
in the ease of all new fruits, great caution is required in coming to 
aOBy cooielusiona on the subject, and, therefore, oefote any report is 
■HMa, ihe Board coffisider it jndicious to re^t their observations 
another season, when, judging from the |>romising appearance of the 
irtea, tfasw expect to derive ^^reaier facilities for coming to a satisfac- 
tory ooncluaion than have hitherto been afforded. 

'" For the last few seasons repeated attempts have been made to in- 
VMtigate the collection of Strawberries, but without effect ; the planta- 
tion wMeh existed in the Garden baring, in common with others 
•thronghottt the country, suffisred from the successive effects of late 
ifRBg frosts and summer droujg^ts, it became necessary to form an 
•ttiMiy new collection, including in it aU the varieties that were 
iaown to exist either in this eountij or the Continent. Through 
the libevality which always characterises the nurseiy trade in its rem- 
tkan to the Society, the I>irectors have the pleasure to report that the 
mm plantation, whioh has been formed on a newly-prej^ared piece of 
noimd, mm indndss no less than 286 varieties, and it is hoped that 
Hi the yaar 1666, should no untoward event arise, a rare opportunity 
will be afforded to the Fellows of the Society and those interested in 



tat anbjeet to study this extensive coUaetion. 
^Ithaeb 



snfficieat to justify the oowse which the Bond f n^aM to esny cat. 
Kvery care has been taken to preserve the full eollsctun, and, in «it*- 
dpation of the destruction oi the old trees, scions have bean takn 
from them, and these being worked upon stocks, have now grown into 
handsome young trees ready to take the place of their predeeessors. 

** During the past season the Flnm and Cherry crops have been an 
entire failure, and for all practical purposes have been productive ol 
no useful result. The great uncertainty there is in secunns a crop of 
Cherries, whether from the damage done to the bloom by late nniag 
frosts, or by birds when a crot> has been obtained, has indnoed lite 
Board to institute a course of exnerimsiital wiamin atiOPs b^ growing 
the trees in pots and cultivating them under protection. This appears 
to be the only alternative where a large collection has to be daatt 
with, and where it is impossible to protect every individaal trae wliSB 
out of doors. The Board, therefore, propose in future to grmr all 
new varieties that may be received, in pots, and to add to tham whM 
young trees can be obtained all the old varieties in the garden, ao that 
future experiments may be carried ont with some reasonable prospect 
of success. 

" Every opportunity is taken of securing the novelties which an an- 
nounced, and it is the object of the Directors to rsuder the eoUeelianof 
fruits in the Ghiswick Garden as complete as it is possible to be, m 
that it may become a centre of reference upon all subjects r el a ting to 
fruito and to fruit-tree culture. It is with much pleasure that ttisy 
have to record the great liberality of the Bev. John Hnyshe, of Cljip 
thydon, near Kxeter, who has been the successful originator of sevecsl 
valuable varieties of Pear bearing his name. Among these varietiis 
was one of unusual size and excellence, whioh has been naaied 
Huyshc's Prince Consort, and the entire stock of that variety Ur. 
Huyshe has placed at the disposal of the Society. Upwards of a hoa- 
dred young trees have been propagated of it in the Garden, and these, 
along with two or three hundred scions sent by Mr. Huyshe, havo 
been distributed in the first ballot of this year. 

** It is gratifying to see the unabated interest which the nursery tade^ 
and others connected with the pursuit of horticulture in the eountey, 
manifeet in the maintenance and success of the operations at the 
Garden, as exemplified in the liberal donations of any novelties th£j 
may possess, ana the desire that the Society should have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing, examining, and proving the various subjects of 
horticultural mterest. It is also an encouraging sign, and an eri- 
dence of the important serrices the Society can render to horticulture, 
to find so manv applications from so many of the professional as well 
as amateur Fellows of the Society for scions and seeds of fmit and or- 
namental trees, either for the augmentation of their collections or for 
the careful preservation of the nomenclature of the subjects of whioh 
these collections are composed. 

" Ve^ietable Department.— la the Vegetable Department the enecip 
ments in proving the varieties of new vegetables imd comparing theo^ 
with the old have been continued. In toe past season the Board za* 
solved to investigate the vatieties of garden Peas, and with Una vi«w 
obtained, through the liberality of the nursery and aeed trade , ttte 
seed of considerablv upwards of one hundred sorts, sill of wludi van 
sown on ground skiltnlly and carefully prepared. Unfortunate^ 
however, ine ravages of slugs and of other predatory insects, which ^ 
sisted every means adopted to exterminate them, were such as to sft- 
tirely destroy the whole crop, and this having oocurred a second tiaf 
with a crop sown after the destruction of the first, the desired resuk 
was not obtained. The attempt will be made again this season, who 
it is hoped that better fortune will attend their labours. 

" The crops of which successful examinations have been made avs 
Onions, Beet, and Celery, and of these the reports will be published in 
the Journal of the Society in due course. 

"Floral Sbction. — As regards the Floral Department, wHLs the 
supply of bedding plants for South KensingUm, as well as of floww* 
ing and other ornamental plants for the decoration of the conaerratocy, 
has been maintained, other plants of interest have from time to tinia, 
so far as the alass accommodiBition has permitted, been sent from Obis- 
wick to the Tuesday meetings and Saturday promenades. A nspr 
lean-to house has now been erected, and a second house ia in course of 
removal &om Kensington, for the purpose of more fully carryina oMt 
this hitter object. These additions and some modifications wiu ta- 
spect to the older erections, will not only much facilitate tlie koepug 
up of these several supplies, but will also give to some extant the in- 



1 been found that the old collection of AppLeo on Paradise 
•hMks, whidli ooeupies the borders of the orchard and kitchen garden, 
SBd which ia coevu with the existence of the G^arden, is rapidly fikUing 
.into deeav, and although by certain treatment the trees might be reno- 
vated and rendered healthy and fruitful, the expense and labour that 
would be incurred in arriving at this result are so oreat that steps are 
Wing taken to gradually remove these old trees and to form a new col- 
Uotioa with oihon of a younger and more healthy growth. Anotiier 
tad parhaps the greatest objection to the continuance of these trees is 
timmeimi most of them are grafted with several distinct varieties, 
jriiieh in many instances have been double-worked, and the evil results 
that arise from this drcumstance, where so many apj^lications for 
jaiftf are faniiihed to the Fellows from these trees, are in themadvea 



Committee has been carried on as usuaL In the course of the 
the trial beds have not only proved attractive to those ^ho visited the 
Garden, but have afforded vsJuaUe information to manj persons who 
sought it as to the habits, qualities and colours of the dmereot plaati. 
To the trial beds of former years was added, during the past year, a 
series of beds for the growth of examples of the now Mshioaable group 
of Sub-tropical Plants, so much used for summer garden decoraHsn, 
and a vecy interesting collection of these was brought together. The 
thanks of the Fellows are due to those ^[entlemen who were good enoo^ 
to oontribute these various subjects, intended either for es^peziBMBtal 
cnlture or for purposes of pubUc reference. 

" A considerable space of ground, which had bean previonsly piifwsd 
lor tha poniose, waa daring the past season planted with a choteacol- 
laction tf CSiaifeKs pruMnted to tU Boeie^ % Vi^^ 
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XflSsra. Waterer Ar Gt)dfr07, MoBsn. Lee, Heisra. Oslxmi St Sons, 
Kr. l>i]ioer, Mr, Standisli, and Ifir. W. Paid. When esUblished, 
tbase irill afFord nselnl information to those gentlemen who may widi 
to anake aeleetlons for ornamental planting. A collection of Botes 
vsaalao oontribnted bjMr. W. Panl, Mr. C. Turner, Meiars. Birers 
wuk 8oa« and Mmus. Wood & Son. 

** it ia yet too early to aeeertain the amonnt of damaga oaoaaoned 
%f the exeeeBite oold to which Che Chiewick Garden was exposed dur- 
ing the fiosiB of January 1867, hut it is to be feared that half-hardy 
aSleeta wJH hare suffered severely." 

The Fbzszd£RT said the other Beports appended to thai which had 
^Mo read were in the hands of the members of the Society, and as 
ihiy veta zaihar long it would not be necessary to read them, every 
yy»ita> . iumag a fut opportunity of making himself aoquainted with 
Iheir eontents. Thej- would, with the consent of the meeting, be taken 
as read (hear). 

Tha Bar. Gbobov Osbsbb then moved that the Beport just read be 
xeaeiTed and adopted. 

Ur. Hakbt Chsstbb said, before the quesfaion was put ha wished 
to be allowed to make a few obserrationB. The meeting was verr 
aatiafactory, and no one could fail to observe it as contrasted with 
their meeting of two years ago, when there was a great deal of excited 
opinion; bat now ^et reigned, and excited feelings were gone. Bat 
ihoagh there was an improved condition of affairs, tha meeting was 
not io nomarous as on that occasion, when the room was ulled. 
n»re were two points in the Beport of great interest. In one of them 
1» (Mr. Harry Chester) had taken a very great interest, having been 
fle fliBt, he believed, to bring the matter before the Society, and that 
iiaatha education of gardeners. The scheme had been well received 
if tha Cooneil, and he had the pleasure of senring on the Committee, 
mio XBveetigated that and other matters. There were some who had 
Ambta as to the possibility of the Council carrying out the scheme 
xeoommended by that Committee, but the majority were in favour of it. 
A very considerable portion of the scheme had been carried out, and it 
was satisfactory to find it had been attended with soeh excellent results. 
Kething coidd be mora important to the Horticoltoral Society than the 
adsusatien of gardeaen, and he (Mr. Harry Chester) would be glad if 
•ease member of the Counol would teU them more in detail what had 
heaa ^ae, as the passage in the Beport lefeixed to it only in a very 
eactory manner, and he should lika to know more about it. That was 
one point, the other was a matter that was raferred to with a vagueness in 
the Bmort whk^ 1m could not understand — ^he meant the relations that 
existecf betwe^ the Boyal Horticultural Society and the International 
Bbrtienltnral £xhibitian. On that part of the affairs of the Society 
the Fellows were entitled to have mors iaiosmatton. That Bxhibition 
SBOse out of the visit of the Society's representatives to the Brussels 
lateniational Exhibition. It appeared from the statements which had 
oone forth that the Boyal Horticultural Society had treated the £xhi- 
jtatioii Committee with great liberality, and it also appeared that an 
aaiaagieaaiient was made that under certain ciieamstanees the gardens 
were to be kept open longer than had been agreed ; a certain portion of 
the profit arising therefrom to come to the Bml Horticultxiral Society. 
It appeared that during the first four dars of the Exhibition (the time 
fixed originally as tha duration of the Exhibition), there was a com- 
pla^ fbilure, and instead of the Committee of the International Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition having a profit, there was nothing hot a loss, 
■ad, oi course, the obligatiotis of the management to pav expenses, 
woidd have be^ very great indeed. The act of the Boyal Hortionl- 
tnxal Society prevented that, which would have been a very great dis- 
ooaragement to future exhibitions. Now, the way he understood it was, 
Ihat a proposition came from the Exhibition Committee throus^ Sir 
'W.I>ilke--^ho, bv-the-by, he (Mr. Chester) did not see present, tibongh 
he wished he did. The Exhibition Committee sent Sir Wentworth 
Dilke to negotiate with the Boyal Horticultural Society, and the Society 
flave them a chance of taming that into a great success whidi had 
been at its outset, and as originally projected, a failure. The Society 
raeed to open their grounds for another week, for which concession 
CGe Bxhibition Comnuttee were to pay all the expenses ; if there was 
S loss the Society would not claim anything from the Committee, but 
S there was a snrnlus, then the Society were to have a portion of that 
annlus. Certainly that seemed a natural bargain, and one entirely 
wiuin the limits and course of natural justice. This was agreed to 
]»y Sir Wentworth Pilke ; a memorandnm of the matter was made, 
and a minate drawn up, which was road over to him, and he received 
iifaeiore the Exhibition took plaee, and they (the International Hor- 
tleaHaral Exhihitiott Comoiittee) were bound by that which had been 
afpreed upon and put in writing, and given to Sir Wentworth Dilke, 
|£a dyirman of their Executive Committee. But for the Society that 
0osunitiee would have been large sufferers ; they (the Society) had 
ooow foi^iard liberally, and did that which had broac^t about the good 
resolt of a large surplus. Now what was to become of that surplns ? 
Vew persons knew even what it was. There was no doubt the meaey 
liad. been, ^ven by a great many people, and it was difficult to sa^r what 
the Committee were to do with it, as could be easily done if it had 
fca on raaeived for any well-defined purpose. Then they could not give 
jj^iuK aaiythiageUe. It mighty penapo, he wise to keep it, and mit do 
flflq^hingviattwithit; forif iiwereatxtiainopoiirarbttttheliegialataH 
muL the OcRUt el Ghaaoeiy couli ^ve the tnuteee nailer to alter the 
ftvtuti ThtoiheMhtti^giBrsof the EndbitioiQ had Hioti^it proper to mate 



a grant of £1000 to the Gardenen^ Benevolent Institution, and Ihoni^ 
he (Mr. Harry Chester) did not know if there was any lawyer present^ 
if there was, he would be glad to ask him if that grant was legal. He 
did not want to dispute it, that was not his object ; he did not want to 
complain, but what he did want to say was, that there was still a lazgft 
Burphis, and did not the Committee intend to give the Society any ol 
it ? (hear and cheers). It seemed to him that according to the under- 
takiuR that had been entered into, that the Society ought to have some 
(hear). It wss said that it was proposed to invest a portion of that 
surplus in the purchase of the Lindley Library. No doubt it m^gfct 
be desirable that should be bought, but he begged to say they had no 
ri^t to do anything of the Mnd. It seemed to him (Mr. Harry 
Chester), that it would be only right that the surplus, or, at all events, 
some ot it, idiould be handed over to the Society, and then by an 
arrangement it might be agreed between the Boyal Horticultural So- 
ciety and the Committee ot the International Horticultural, that the 
Lindley Libruy mi^t be purchased out of that surplus, and become 
the property of the Boyal Horticultural Society. He spoke without 
havmg seen Uie Bepoftn of the two bodies, and he hoped before the 
present Meeting proceeded to &e final adootion of the Beport that 
was now before them, that the members would be favoured with some 
explanation by the Council. There was another body who treated the 
International Exhibition Committee with great liberality. He (Mr. 
Harry Chester) referred to Her Majestv's CommissionerB of the Exhi- 
bition of 1861, who gave the use of the ground without any charge, 
but they were not in a position to ask the Committee of the Inter- 
national Exhibition to give them any portion of the surplus, nor, 
indeed, did he (the spea^r) suppose that they would ; and, in fkct, 2C 
they did the Commissioners womd not take it, but the Boval Horticul- 
tural Society were indebted to the Commissioners, and if the Societir 
could get any of that surplus, it would in their present financial pofi- 
tion be of great use, as it could be handed over in part payment df 
the amount in which the Society were indebted to the Boyal Com- 
missioners of 1851. Possibly His Grace the Pres'dent, or some other 
gentleman connected with the Council or with 1h3 Committee, would 
kindly iuform tiie Meeting of the views entertained of what he (Mr. 
Harry Chester) had said. 

Mr. Edgab BowBDia, the Secretary to the Boyal CommiasioDeni ef 
the Exhibition of 1861, said that if tne question had not been raiiB^ 
he should have felt it his duty to havje brought it before the memberacf 
the Society in his capacity as one of the Fellows. He would just stale 
the matter shortly, which was simply this : The Council submitted te 
the Expenses Committee their estimates of the receipts of the year 18M» 
and on that statement the Expenses Committee based their oorra» 
spending expenditure. They have no legal control over the appliaar 
tion of their receipts, but they have over .their expenditure. In the 
anticipated receipts there were three matters which th^ took a^te 
account— the exhibitions, the promenades, and the special f£tsi» 
Now, the Society proposed to give up the Great Summer Exhibitiea 
from which a gnat share of the profit was derived, as they though! the 
public would get so blase with shows that they would not care to ga 
Then as to uie special fetes it was found tliat they really realised' 
more than they were estimated at. Now the total estimate under 
these heads for the year 1866 was £2630, and for 1866 only £2180» 
or £450 leas than in 1865, and it seemed that if the SooieW took % 
sum of £300 in return for the very large sacnfioe they would saataaa 
in not holding their Summer Show, and allowed this in the e» 
timate, that would meet the case. Therefore the estimate waa pasted 
by the Expenses Committee with only the difference of £160, that be- * 
ing the absolute amount of difference between the two years. He (Mn 



£. Bowring) would not deny that the bad weather necessarily affected 

" i receipts of the promenades, though not to such a very great extent 

miig^t have been expected, because the class of ^rsons upon triuoK 



the Society chiefly relied for that source of income nad left town ^ 
the very bad weauier set in. The Expenses Committee koeiw 
wdl that as far as the special fetes were concerned the fnnda 
suffer very seriously, and it could not for a. moment be denied or oen- 
cealed Uiat Uie monetary panic which had prevailed had made a great 
difference in the receipts. All those matters had been detrimental, 
and itwaanow found that the receipts had been £930 leas than the 
estimate, and that being added to the amount short already indicated 
of £160, showed a de£dt of £1060 as contrasted with the j^reviooa 
year. Then it seems that there arose a state of things which had 
never been contempUted by anybody, for the Intematioual Hortiool* 
tural Exhibition, instead of htang as at first had been anticipated a 
failure, had been by the action taken by the Boyal Hortieultural 
Society turned into a success, and the Committee found themselveg 
with an unexpected surplus of. £3000. Unfortunately, however^ 
they were in Uie position of the* Chancellor of the Exchequer, idiA 
having a surplus was applied to in all places and from all quarters, aa 
His Grace, the President, would well remember had been the caia 
with the Commissioners of 1851, who had the ssme difficulty in dealing 
with a surplus on a large scale. He (Mr. Edgar Bowring) was not a 
lawyer, but he had consulted some of his friends learned in that way 
^ear), and from them he had ascertained, that though the International 
Horticultural Committee had no legal right to do what they had done» 
no one had any power, or at least any rixpt, to find fault with them for' 
what they had done. The question under somewhat similar drcam- 
staDcea had tieen mooted as te the leeeipte of the Bxhibitiasi of 
18IF1» bat iMeit appearsd that bo one wh» hadgiven Miylhiag «a» 
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entitled to luive any oontzoli haying bad the quid pro auo—Qie ad- 
migeion to the Gardens, and ao on. The International Horticnltural 
Exhibition Committee had ^ven away tiie earn of £1000 to the Gar- 
deners* Benevolent Institntion. Wiib regard to that grant there was 
no chanee of its being impugned, or any &alt bein^ fonnd with what 
ihey had done. Now, with regard to the Lindley Library, it was yez^ 
important to the interests of the Boyal Horticaltaral Societj^ i^ it 
eonld be secured, bat it would be a most disinterested act if it was 
paid by the^ Society out of the money which would come out of the 
quasi promises of the International Horticultural Exliibition Com- 
mittee. If the Society obtained the Library, it would be better that 
it should not be held as the property of the Society, for fear of what 
imight by any mischance transpire, and they would be better acting in 
the position of trustees, so that if by any mischance the Society 
shonld be broken up, it would still be a property available for the pur- 
noses and benefit of horticulture. Now, with regard to the acts of the 
International Horticultural Exhibition Committee they had a surplus 
of £8000. They had given £1000 to the Gardeners' Benevolent In- 
stitution, leaving £2000 in hand. Now if the sum of £600 was pai4 
for the Lindley Library there would then be about £1400 left. No 
doubt there were some outstanding debts, which probably would 
amount to a few hundreds, so that there would s^l be a sum of about 
£1000 left, perfectly nett, with which thev will not, as it appears, do 
what they ought to do. When the Council agreed to extend their time 
there was a great deficit, to avoid which they offered the quid pro quo. 
The Council think so, and I have reason to think there was a memo- 
randnm made as to the fact that if Uiere was a surplus the liability to 
the Boyal Horticultural Society should bo fully acknowledged, that 
while all the monies should belong to the International Hortictdtural 
Exhibition Committee, if there should be a surplus, sonre portion of it 
should belong to the Boyal Horticultural Society. It certainly did 
•ppear to him that if the Committee of the International Horticultural 
Exhibition considered how much their receipts had been affected by 
what the Society had done — when they saw Uiat that which would have 
been a deficiency instead of the surplus which they had, had been ob- 
tained through the action of the Society, they would have acted diffe- 
rently. He (Mr. Edgar Bowring) would further say that at the meeting 
of the Expenses Committee, in passing the accounts and examining the 
Statements, they did adopt a minute that the Society should have re- 
ceived a larger amount of compensation. There was another matter 
in which he thought there should be a more liberal concession bv the 
Soeietv towards those who had done so much for them. He spoke of 



, I reality . 

eent. Snbsequently it was agreed to take £4 per cent., receiving the 
same Garden benefits, or 6 per cent, instead of the 7 per cent. He 
(Mr. Edgar Bowring) thought there might be some arrangement by 
which the debenture-holders could be further recognised, and if th^ 
eonld have further admission — say to £4 4g. per annum, with £3 
in cash, it would benefit the Society, and the debenture-holders would 
not bo displeased. He begged to recommend that to the considera- 
tion of the Connmi. 

Mr. Habbt Chbsteb would be glad to know more with regard to the 
arrangements between the Boyal Hortrenltnral Society and the Com- 
mittee of the International Horticnltural Exhibition. 

The Duke of BtrccLEXTCH. — I think the best way will be to read 
the minnte»— that will show that the matter has been under the con- 
sideration of the Council, and after the liberal way in which the Bo^l 
Horticultural Society has acted towards the International Exhibition 
Committee, if there be any surplus it ouj^t to be handed over to the 
Society (hear). 

Col. Scott said, the following was the memorandnm made by Mr. 
Wilson Saunders at the time of his interview with Sir Wentwortili 
IHIke:— 

"All charges paid. 

** Saturday to he 28. Gd. 

" Free entrance on Saturday to Fellows' transferable tickets. 

" All moneys to be theirs, but in case of surplus a portion to be 
made over to the Horticultural Society." 

Col. Scott continued by saying, that acting upon that as reported to 
be the result of the conference between Mr. Wilson Saunders, a meet- 
ing of Council was held, and the following minute resulted : — 

**It having been arranged that the International Horticultural 
Exhibition should remain open until Thursday next, the Slst May, the 
Coundl agree to allow visitors to the Exhibition to have access to the 
Society's Gardens on the following conditions : — 

'* * The Committee of the Exhibition are to tmdertake all the emnses 
of the Gardens until Thursday next indnsive. All money taxen at 
the doors to be received by them. On Saturday, the 26th, the entrance 
to the Exhibition aud Gardens to be at 2*. 6<^., and Fellows and Deben- 
tore-holders to be admitted to the Exhibition on showing thdr tickets, 
in tiie same manner as on Wednesday last, the 28rd inst. The Com- 
mittee of the International Horticultural Exhibition to be responsible 
for all damage done to the Ghardens. In consideration of these oon- 
oessions on the part of the Society, shonld there be any surplus in the 
takings of the Committee, the liberality of the Boyal Horticaltaral 
Society will be duly acknowledged.' " 

CoL BcoiT in continuation said, that a copy of that ainnte was sent 
to Sir Wentirorth Dilks on tho movniag of the 25th of May, 1866, sad 



the ExhiUtioa opened for an extra week, oommencing on thfi momiag 
of the 28th. On the 7th of Jane, the following letter was reoeiTsd bj 
the Assistant Seeretaxy: — 

*' 76, Sloane Street, 8.W., 7th Jane, IflBSL 

" Ut Dbab Sib,— Whenl asked for the copy of the dedsion of the Horti- 
cultural as to admitting the International visitan, I merely did so thatwa 
might have a record, and when yon told me yon bad sent it here I thooght 
it of BO little importance, being aware, as I supposed, of the contents, that 
being busy I did not open it. At the end of the Show I was attacked witH 
severe illness, and it was only last night that I read it I regret this, be- 
cause the last paragraph is one that I could not have permitted toremsin 
one minute unanswered had I seen it at the time ; I feel strongly that it 
ought never to have been entered. In oonversation something was said 
about doing something for the Booie^, and I replied to the eflfeot that the 
Coundl knew mv view, as I bad at ue first meeting proposed that any 
surplus should be appcnrtioned between the Gardeners' Benevolent and 
the Horticultural, but that having been refused by the Sooieiy I knew 
not what the views of the International Oonunittae might be, bat that I 
personally had Just had suggested to me what agpeared a good idea to try 
and form a Lindlev library. This was all «iy talk ; I had no power to 
bind the International Committee. The subiect had not been atten d sft 
to at the meeting with Mr. Saunders. I most ask that this letter be pat 
on record.— Tours truly, (Signed) ** 0. WsmwoBTH I>iucs. 

*" Captain Cockerell, fto.** 

The subject, said Col. Scott, was bronght before the Council on*tiie 
19th of June, and it having been discussed on the 25th, Mr. Wibm 
Saunders wrote the following letter : — 

•* Lloyds, tfUi June, 18K. 

*' My Dbab Sib,— I return to you Sir Wentworth Di]ke*8 o(HniBnnic»> 
tion. The Gounoil knows almost as mneh as I do of the matter, and the 
Bul^ect had better be brought forward next meeting, when I hops to be 
present My own view of the case is, that Sir Wentworth Dilke on the 
part of the Committee acknowledged the principle that in case of aiqr 
surplus accruing to the International Hortioultnral Exhibition the 
Royal HorUealtnral Society shonld have a dsim therein. All this is In 
the minutes of the Coundl, and I think fuUy stated. I see nothiBg to 
blame on the part of the Council, and the whole matter rests with Sir 
Wentworth Dilke and his Committee, and no difflonlty need arise. If 
they have a surplus, and will not meet the views expressed In the 
minutes of the Council, the matter must rest there.— I am, yours truly, 

**W. WXI.SOB Sauhsbbs. 

** Captain Cockerell, Ac" 

On the Slst January, 1867 (continued Col. Scott), a letter was 
written by Mr. Moore, Exhibition Secretanr to the Committee of the 
International Hortieultoral Show, to whiek tiie following answer was 
sent, with a copv of the extract of the Council minutes, and a eopy 
of the memorandum made by Mr. Wilson Saunders, both of whieh are 
allnded to in the letter. The letter itself was as foUows :— 

** Boyal Horticultural Sodety, South KensingtOB, W. 
•* 7th JPtebmafy, 1807. 

** Sib,— In reference to yoor ssmi-offielal note of the Slst alt, oonosm- 
ing the intentions of the Committee of the liiteniational Hortionltorai 
Show, with respect to the disposal of the smplns of the International 
Exhibition, I have the honour to enclose a copy of tlis minutes ot 
Council of the 24th May, 1k68, to remind you of the terms on which the 
Coundl granted the use of the 8ociety*B Qardens to your Committee for 
snother week. A copy of these minutes was at ones sent to Sir Went- 
worth Dilke, the Chairman of the Committee, acting as thdr reptesen* 
tative to negotiate the arrangement, and a memorandum of the result 
arrived at at the conference (a copy of whidi I endose), was read to and 
approved by Sir Wentworth before ne left the meeting. I have to request 
that you will lay this communication and endosures before your Com- 
mittee at the earliest opportunity.— I have the honour to be, Ac, 

(Signed) *«Hbmbt Boott, Seerstafy. 

** Thomas Moore, Esq., Ao., Ac." 

Having (continued Col. Scott), forwaided tliese, the next oommoni- 
cation was as follows, from Sir Wentworth Dilke : — 

** 76, Sloane Street, 8th February, 1887. 

** Dbab Sxb,- Mr. Moore has placed in my handscertaia papers rdatiag 
to the Royal Horticnltoial Sodety and the International uorUcultural 
Exhibition, and I must confess I am surprised to find that yon have not 
induded the letter I wrote immediatdy that I read the minntesL in whidi 
letter I distincUy stated that such minutes were incorrect I have to 
request that a copy of my letter may be forwarded to be appended to the 
otners.— I am year's truly, ** C. Wektwobth Dzlki. 

"* Captain Gookerdl, fto.** 

Col. Seott continuing. The following letter, tsadosing thnt dated 
the 7th June, 1866, which has already been read to the meeting, was 
then forwarded, and on the same day a letter was also written to Sir 
Wentworth Dilke, whidi the meeting will hear read in its oxdor :— 
** Boyal Horticultural Sodety, South Kensington, W. 
••8US February, 1887. 

*' Dbab Mb. Moobb,— I have reodved a note from Sir Wentworth Bilks 
requesting that a eopy of his letter to Captain Cooker^U, dated Jane 7th, 
1866, oonoeming the arrangements between him and the Conneil for the 
nse of the Sodety's Gardens by the Committee of the International Show* 
should be sent to yon to be appended to the other oorre^ondenoe on tiie 
subject I accordingly enclose a copy of it, and have only to add that 
the omission of it when I sent to you the Coundl's minutes did not siJss 
from any fear that the Society's podtion would be weakened by it— I 
remain, year's very truly, (Signed) ** Hbvbt Boon. 

** Thomas Moore, Esq., Ao." 

The other letter was as fdUows : — 

** Boyal Horticultural Sodety, South Kensington, W. 
*«9th February, 1867. 
"Dbab Sxb,— I have forwarded a oopy of your letter of 7th Jnne to 
Mr. Moore as yon reqnest. I did not read it with the other doenmsBts, 
bseanse I thou^tit posdbla thst the ovidsBee of the whole Ooonflfl pce- 
sent as to what took plaee between yon and them bdng sB p o sed to voar 
own IsipMBsiQns of it, yon might be indined to oonsider that tke lawt of 
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tbemlsvBdaritaiidlBglay with yon, and aot aooofdiagly. Whether, howerer, 
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a copy of the minute before they entered 
of the Oardene for the aeeond week. I thonght, 

tbaiilvaamydnty aa Seeretaryto Mod eridenoe of this to 

the Oommittee u Mxm as Mr. lioore oonvered to me MmiooflieiaUy what 
fheir nfobaUe ooone wonld be. I liaTe only to add that the omission of 
your letter fmn the eofrespondenee was not oaneed by any desire to 
plaee the 6od«ty*a position in a better light— I vsaMdn,daar sir, yoor's 
faithlnUr, (Sgned) **Bmmxx Scon. 

■•fiira Wentworth DOke, Bart., Ac." 

That, said CoL Soott, oompletea the eonresponclflnce. 

Mr. EixUA BowBnro jnst wished to add one word ol eonfimaiion 
en that eorrespondenoe. He remembered having some eonvenation 
with Mr. W. Wilsom Saonden on the matter, and amongst other 
thiB|ps soggested was a royalty on eaeh penon entering the Gardensi 
bnt it was thought better not to interfere with the arrangements. 

Mr. YfTLBOV SAXjHDSBa wished to obserre that his name having been 
hronght forward, he wonld tell the meetinc shortly what really took 
place, and wh^ his name had been so brongnt forward in the transac- 

was snmmoned t<» < , , 

Tw^i^T iftt^^uiftl Bzhibition, 

matter was brooght before the Conneil, and Sir Wentworth Dilke said 

it wonld be tlwriraMe that, considering the laige outlay and expenditure, 

the Eichibitioi: shonld be kept open for some days longer. The Conndl 

considered that thongh they were not called npon to do so, yet there 

waa every desire and every wish to serve the Ck>mmittee, as they had 

inconed great ezpenditors, and it was Choof^t very nnadvisable to 

refnse to do anything wldeh wonld be likely to canse an increase of the 

liabilities of the guarantors. Looking at it with that view, certain 

proposals were made, and it was thought that they (the HortionUurol 

Soaetf}, wonld treat them (the Intemational Committee), in a liberal 

way, sad they said that if no profit was made then the loss should be 

borne by them ; but if they did make any profit, then it was considered 

that the Hortioiltural Society should in nimess reoeive some portion 

of that profit. As the conversation went on he (Mr. Wilson Saunders) 

jotted down the gist of the argument which was carried on between the 

Gouneil on the one side and Sir Wentworth Dilke on the other, as al- 

ready read by the Secietarv (Col. Soott], and the memorandum was in 

has (BCr. Wilson Saunders s), own handwriting^ as taken at the time. 

That there might be no mistake he would read it again : — '* All charges 

paid. Saturday to be ha]f-a<erown. Free entrance on Saturday to 

bellows and transferable tickets. All money to be theirs, bnt in ease 

of surplus a ]M>rtion to he made om to the Horticultural SodeW.'' I 

Those propositions were apeed to, and on that Sir Wentworth Dilke 

went to see his own Committee, and thev (the Council) waited to meet 

their pleasure. After some very short delay the Council were either 

■uamoned or asked to go— at all events they did go to meet the Com- 

miHee of the International Exhibition. It was a very hastily got 

together Committee— made under the arcade, and thev were very 

anxious to have the matter settled at once, so that the bills might be 

got out and the advertisements issued. The Committee having heard 

the terms, agreed to ihem, and Sb Wentworth Dilke returned to the 

Council-room, and the minutes as they were drawn up were read out. 

That was exactly what took place as near as he (Mr. Wilson Saunders) 

oovU recollect. Yes, he was sure they were read out, and that was 

all that he knew about it. It was an agreement that they should 

meet the Council in that way, and the Council would meet them. The 

Conndl did so in a most straightforward, friendly, and liberal smrit, 

and the Council now expected the Committee of the Intemational 

Horticultural Exhibition would look on the Royal Horticultural 

Society in the same way (hear). 

ICr. Habbt CHBffrut viewed the letter of Sir Wentworth Dilke as 



What he wanted was a little more. He wanted a statement of the liabili. 
ties which the Society was now under, that the Fellows might know how 
much they were in debt. A sUtement was rendered in the account 
beforethe Meeting of the means of repaying what they had bonvwed, 
bnt he (Colonel Challoner) wonld like to see a statement where the 
means of repavment were given on the one side, and the %?«mint of 
the debt on the other. As an old member of the Society he wni 
anxious on that point ; and though he had found it was always diffi- 
cult when he sat at the Council to obtain such a statement as ho 
wanted, he (Colonel Challoner) would only say that experience did not 
seem in the least to lessen the difficulty. He would respectfully sngnst 
that if His Grace the President would express a wish to the Conndl 
on the subject, the Fellows would soon be furnished with a mora 
definite and dear statement of the real obligations of Che Sodety 
than that afforded. There was one gentleman utting near the noble 
Pieddent— he (Cdond Challoner) alluded to Mr. Wilson Sannden— 
end if that gentleman who was so useful and energetic in promoting 
the objects of the Society would also look to the subject it wonld iS 
come right, and the desired information be rendered. He (Colonel 
Challoner) did not wish to be misunderstood in what he asked, for 
he wonld say, though he wanted more (a laugh), yet the cash account 
was very clear and better than what they had hitberto had. 

Mr. JAMXS Whbblb desired to suggest that there should be some 
alteration in the rules with regard to the Gardens at Chiswiok, so 
that the Fellows if they asked for anything, surely oun^t to hava 
something given to them ; not, of course, the beet cuttings, but some- 
thing. 

The Pbbszdxht did not think there would be the slightest difficulty 
in any Fellow having nther buds or cuttings if they wanted them, 
except, of course, under exceptional drcumstanoee. It was quite 
allowable for them to be given. 

Mr. Whxblb would merely say that when his gardener went them 
to ask for a few cuttings, he was told by the man he spoke to that it 
wsts as much as his place was worth to give him anything. 

Mr. WiLsoir Sauicdbb8 submitted that perhaps the man had not 
nnv authority with him as to who he was. 

Mr. Whbblb assured the worthy Member of the Conneil that the 
man who gave the answer was told who it was. 

Mr. WiLsoir Saundbbs assured the last speaker that it wms invari- 
ably done— at least, such were the orders. 

Colonel BuBUBTON thought it right to mention that he went there 
and was told he could not have any cuttings, but if he choee to buy 
any fruit or Grapes he might do that ; bnt as to any cuttings being 
given him, that was not in the province of the gardener to whom the 
reoneet was made. 

Mr. WiLSOir Sauhdbbs wished to know who his friend naked for the 



ibem, and if they were not bound by his agreement, of course it never 
took effect ; bnt clearly there was an agreement, by virtue d which 
the Exhibition was opened for a week longer than originally settled. 
He (Mr. Harry Chester) supposed Sir Wentworth Dilke merely meant 
to say that he could not bind the application of any particidar portion, 
but he certainly did bind them as to some portion of the surplus. It 
Mainly seemed to him (Mr. Harry Chester) that it would be better 
to refer the matter to some person— not necessarily a lawyer, but some 
penwn poesessini^ a legal mmd, and get him to state what ought to be 
done under the eireumstanees. That would bring the matter to a fair 
and reasonable issue ; for while the CoundU of the Boyal Horticultnxal 
Socia^ did not want to mm their claims unduly, or accept anything 
from toe Committee of the International Horticultural Exhibition in 
tbe wmj of charity, stall the Society on^t not to give up anything to 

whicb they were entitled (hear, hear). 
Hr. W. WiLBON Saundbbb wonld call the last speaker's attention 

to the fact that it was the correctness or the incorrectness of the 

minutes to which Sir Wentworth Dilke referred. He impugned the 

acenracyof them. 
The snbjeetthen dropped. 
ColMMl CKALLomB oould not bat eongratalate the Sodety on the 

great improvBmeDt whieh waa vHdUe in the financial statensent, whidh, . 

wnrefwr.heeonUiMftbelpobierfiBgimaaliU ainipiyaeaah aceonnt ' 



Colond BuBLBTOR did not know the man's name. 
Mr. WiLaoir Saundbbs oould only say that the last speaker should 
have gone to the right person, Mr. Barron. 

The PBBBiDBrr said that, as he understood the matter, any appli- 
cation must be made to Mr. Barron, the head gardener, and none of 
the under gardeners had any power or authorihr to give anything 
awav. His Grace felt quite sure that the members of the Society 
would see how important it was that the sole power of giving away 
buds or cuttings to the Fellows shonld be ve^ed in one responnbla 
person ; but if there was any difficulty about it the Conndl wonld see 
mto the matter and put it on the proper footing. Several important 
points had been raised and discussed, and now, it having been moved 
that the Beport be reodved, would some gentleman second that propo- 
sition? 

Colond Challobbb had much pleasure in seconding the motion 
that the Beport be reodved and adopted. 
The Pbbsidbkt put the question, which was carried unanimendy. 
Major B. Tbbyob Clabxb wished to say a few words as to the 
Lindley Library, which he feared was likdy to slip awav on aeoount of 
lack of funds— that the Sodety oould not afford to buy it . There 
was no doubt that it was very vunable, not only from its own intrinsie 
merit, but from old associations and other causes. The FeUowi 
wonld remember it was not the first time the Society had been in poa- 
sesdon of a fine library, and he (Major Clarke) would not say tbat . 
they trore ignominiously sold, because the sale was from a good 
motive, but he would say, for he knew it, that it went to the hearts of 
all the members of the old Society. They had now a second chance, a 
chance of obtaining a most valuable library which would be endeared 
to them aU by old associations ; and he heard with pain and gpef that 
it was proposed to sell it again, and that the Boyal Hortioaltnral 
Society could not afford to buy. Now, if they, were poor they were 
honest, and as they were many so he was hopttful, and had a strong 
belief, that there was a stem determination now to recover the fortunes 
of the Sodety by eneivetio and well-directed economy ; but he (Major 
Clarke) would not believe the^ were so poor as not to be able to get 
that valuable library. They might be hard up (a laugh), but not so 
hurd up as that came to ; and for one having the interests of the Sodety 
deeply at heart, he said, not only let them keep it, but build a plaea 
for it, BO that they might look up to it as "household gods." Theex- 
cellent Secretary of the Sodety had got them down ** there," loehed 
up in a place which might be a kind ol stable ; and havingthem nnder 
loek and 1^, he (Major Clarke) hoped he wonld keep them there 
Qiear). He woald propoae, or ralhev he woold wtgg^ ^^ ^ 
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Liiidl«y Lilnry b« aot sold, bat that ih» "Royal Horticaltaral Society 
beoone the gnaramtonK and surely they might arrange to ^ay for it by 
the end ^i nest year if they conld not do so now. For ms own part 
he ahonld bo glad to give a £10 note, and sorely there wonld be many 
vh» would oome forward and preserve so very valuable a possession for 
the Society (bear, hesv). 

The PwifiiDENT observed that the real qnostion was whether the 
Society was in a pecuniary state to enable them to keop the Library. 
Had they in the present condition of the funds power to lay oat £600 ? 
If they wete able to do so eveiy one must feel xt was very desirable it 
shosld ba preserved for the Sooiety. The Conncil would be moat 
willing aa well as himself (the President) in doing anything that 
shooUThe deemed advisable to assist in the important object suggested 
(hear). 

Ihie Sevatineers, Messrs. Fortune and Booth, then delivered in the 
ballot papess, and it i^peared Uiat Lieut. -General the Hon. C. Grey, 
Major Trevor Clarke, and Mr. Wontworth W. BuUer were urnini- 
monuly elected to fill the ordinary vacancies in the Council in the 
room of the vacating members, Mr. W. Wilson Saunders, F.R.S., Sir 
Arthur BuUer, and the Bight Hon. W. Cowpcr, M.P. 

The officers elected were ae follows :— President, His Grace the Duke 
of Bnocleodh ; Treasover, Mr. Geo. F. Wilson, F.E.S. ; Secretary, 
Lient-Coh Scott, R.E. ; Eitpenses Committee-men, Mr. Geo. F. Wil- 
son, F.R.S., Lieut* -Col. Scott, KE., Mr. Henry Cole, C.B. ; Auditors, 
Mr. James Nicholson, Mr. John Gibson, Mr. Kobert Hudson. 

The Pbebidemt declared the elections carried, and that concluded 
the business of the Meeting. 

Col. Oballokisr proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the Dnke of 
Bucdeuch for his courteous and obliging conduct in the chair, which 
proposition was seconded by Mr. Harry Caiester. 

His Grace expressed his thanks for the compliment, and the Meet- 
ting terminated. 

LtrrON HORTICULTURAL SHOW— TIREBUCK'S 
PELARGONIUMS. 

Dumiira last season there weire two yery good bortienltural 
and floral exhibitions in the town of Lnton, of whieh, but for 
thp press of other matter, I had intended to take some notice. 
I would then have alluded to some of the dratvbacks, and to 
some of the causes which operate as hindraDces to success in 
the case of provincial exhibitions, and I may yet do so before 
exhibition times come round. There was nothinij^ wanting at 
Lnton to command auooess but at least a tenfold greater at- 
tendance of Yisitors, and considering that Luton is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished alike for the nnraber, the heanty, and the 
indti^try of its female population, it was a matter of regret that 
many more of them did not attend to show that " beauty " 
could admire the beautiful. In all such cases in manufac- 
turing towns, and especially until such exhibitions were tho- 
roughly established, it would be wise policy, instead of having 
tcBts in a& opta meadow, to haTe the show in the largest room 
that eonld be obtained, and to have the room open until be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock in the evening. If in such a case 
thofle ^Ho could not well leave their duties during the day, did 
not attend, it wonld then be proof positive that in that par- 
ticular place there was no taste for such things, and that even 
the love of the beautiful, which some contend is innate, espe- 
dsHlj in female character, would require to be formed before 
it could be fostered. 

I shall not at present say anything of the excellent produo- 
tiolifl ooBtributed by the manufaoturers, merchants, tradesmen, 
gaxdaners, toad cottagers of the town and neighbourhood, but 
would add that the axhibition tnw much indebted to Messrs. 
Latxe for a fine collection of Boses ; to Mr. Bpri^ii«« ntmery- 
mati, of St. Albans, for a similar eolleeiion ; to Mr. Watson, of 
St. Albans, for another, also for beautiful Ferns, and a well- 
grown collection of the best tricolor Pelargoniums, including 
fina plants of the beautiful Miss Watson ; and to Mr. Tirebuck, 
nnr0dryman, Luton, for a large miscellaneous collection of 
pla&t«, iHiAdding a number of seedling Variegated and Zonale 
PekwfO&inms, which arrested a good share of attention, on 
acdmsit of tbtfir marit. After seeing a goodly number of seed- 
lin|i daring the season, I picked ont a few from those ex- 
hibited, and examined them again in the faoaeea and grounds 
at tlie nursery, and though my opinion might not be the same 
as that of others, or even In unison with that of Mr. Titebuek, 
the varieties selected are what I would like to have the ehance 
of oUltdvating myself. 

.. 1. PttikXtMnnjun ima Finb Foiiiagb. 

^aU T%rfbtt<;k. — TIritf t» chiefly distinguished from Mrs. 
Pollock hs tbe zones of ye&o^ and "j^irpi^ being broader, brighter, 
and^more QonspieuottB. '*' 

PatnoU^Chidiy distinguishea' !r6%i Mrs. O^ofloek by ltd 



gtowtb being mora iree and vigoroua— <a xnatter of imporiaaoe 
ill aome places. 

; DaTuf^.— A pretty little variety, in the w^ of Italia Uxiita, 
hilt far more vigorouj^ in its habit. 

I^er following two would make browa-tinted bads. I focgai 
what the flowers are like. 

Tdeliard Kelly j-^'Xh^ centra and edges of tbe leaves greankh 
ytellow, with a broad brown acne between them. 

Catharine. — Greenish yellow edging, narrow plain gfreen 
centre, and deep brown zone between. These two will not 
compare with the Mrs. PoUodc and Italia Unita seotiosa, bat 
they are distinot, and from their fk«e grow^ would ftomidi 
where the others might be mifly and sickly. 

Lady Sladt. — I mention this, because with scarcely a tinge 
of green on a leaf or two, all the other leaves were of a pore 
white, and had maintained the same character for more than a 
twelvemonth. I have met with a few seedlings, and plenty of 
sports of this white colour in the leaves, but I never knew them 
continue in health, or even in existence for any length of time. 
I should even be doubtful of her ladyship keeping her whits 
robes unsullied ; but time will tell. 

2. KosEOAY Pelahookiums. 

Felix. — This, as noticed by myself, is a beautiful kind for a 
low bed. The neat green foliage carpets the ground, the flower- 
stalks rise thickly 6 or more inches above them, the trasses 
are large, the individual flowers small, and fliokaring with ersiy 
breeze, and the colour a lilac pink. A little gam. 

Oliver Twist. — Very bright red flowers, large trusses, good 
habit. 

Masterpiece. — Bright orange scarlet flowers, deep green 
foliage, dwarf compact habit ; free bloomer. 

Stella Improved. — Bright scarlet ; free blooming. 

Cerise. — Scarlet Nosegay ; huge trusses ; compact habit. 

Jeweu. — Indian Yellow scarlet; laige txiun of blooms ; foUsga 
deep green, with a black zone. 

3. Peiargokiums with Regular-formid Flowebs. 

Emily Moreland. — Bright scarlet flower, with a white eye; 
dark zoned foliage; free blooming, medium as to Yigour of 
growth. A very nice variety. 

St, Clair. — Pink salmon or cerise scarlet bloss<»n ; individoAl 
flowers very large ; trusses large. 

Luton Oem.—l>eep scarlet, shaded with a light stripe, larga 
truss. 

James Nixon. — Crimson scarlet, large flower, large tnuw, 
free-blooming, dark zonate foliage. 

Crimson Cushion. — The crimson is striped with white, and 
the habit of growth compact. 

Tirehuck's Gem.— Rosy blush ooloor, free blooming, good 
habit. 

Ont of some scores of good flowers I have seleoted six in aaeh 
division, and were they for my own growth, and I eonld only 
take a few, I would choose those first nam«d, preferring the 
first to the second, the second to the third, and ao on. No 
doubt Mr. Tirebuck will send out a larger list when the plants 
are purchasable. I will merely mention one more. 

PearL — Pure white flower. An improvement on Madame 
Vaucher, so far as I could judge, the white colour remaining 
white, and not becoming pinky, as in Madame Vaocber, but I 
did not see it out of doors. The trusses were hurge, and tha 
habit of the plant dwarf and eompact.— R. F. 



LET COMPETITORS BE FAIRLY MATCHED. 

I HAVE a small garden and greenhouse, and in addition to 
turning out two or three thousand bedding plants annually, I I 
grow a few specimens of Zonale Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Chry- j 
santhemums, and other plants. I have no gardener or assist- 
ance of any kind, and raise and plant everything with my own 
hands. 

Having been rather successful Jaat year with my apeoimsii 
plants I thought I would exhibit at some of the naghbonrmg 
shows. I sent for some prize lists, and entered the j^Iants 
in the classes open to amateurs and gentlemen's gardeners, the 
other classes being for nurserymen and cottagers onlj. . I need 
hardly say I did not obtain a prize^ and no wonder, for I was 
the only amateur exhibitor, and had to contend against the 
gardeners of noblemen and county gentkoan -employing hail 
a seoire of gardeners or more, with better appliances «Qd nasM 
glass than nsost of onr best nnrserymeB, and aetaal^ taking ' 
t>rise0 OT«r tha vunarymait'e heads vt the lUtfM ahowA 
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.1 looked carefully UuroQ^ tbe sohediUes of &t.leaflt a dozen i 

horUoaltual gocieties, and in every case tke amateur was* 

oooplad with the gentleman's gardener* Kow, I see no ol^'eo- 

tion to an amateur competing with gentlemen emplojing not; 

more than one gardener, and that resMotioB should be made 

dn a lew classes to give the bona fide amateur a chance. As it 

is lie has none. If yon oan find space in your Journal fcir 

ihiB protest against such an anomalous state of things I shall 

be obliged, and I trust it may he the means of opening the eyes 

of the committees of hortioidtaral societies to the wants of the 

Pennine amateur. — CALCiBU« 



DiPROVEMfiNT OF COTTON PROMOTED BY 
A KNOWLEDGE OP THE PLANT. 

To ensure successful cultivation in pots under glass, I have 
zu>ted certain points of treatment as esseatiaL These will he 
embodied in the following remarks. 

SsBCiALLY SuiiABus SozLS. — ^Withont trenching upon bota- 
juoal debatable ground, the great Gossypian family msy be 
divided into two geographical races— the Asiatic and Amecioan 
—the first comprehending the Surats or native Cottons of 
India and perh^s Africa, and the second represented by the 
large-habited, robust denizens of the Western world. 

These two races seem to require two distinct kinds of soil ; 
light and moderately manured soil for the American, and peat 
for the Indian sorts. Strong loamy soil or an excess of manure 
'Will render the American Cottons perfectly unmanagesble, in- 
daeing an unproductive luxuriance, and a tendency to drop the 
fiower-buds and young bolls. On the other hand, Gossypium 
indicom and its varieties are much more delicate as pot plants, 
and will not thrive in loamy soil. Pure peat and sand must 
be used for them while in a young state, the material being 
strengthened by a sparing addition of loam and manure as the 
plants advance towards maturity. Skilful gardeners may be 
able to use other means ; I only give the safe side of the ques- 
tion. The Americans do not require peat in any stage. Very 
careful draining is essential for every kind of Cotton. Manure 
water may be used with advantage to full-grown fruiting and 
lowering plants, and the agen<7 of special mannres, as, for 
instance, nitrogenous, phosphated, and saline, might be pro- 
fitably studied. QThese might be added with the final shift, or 
applied in a liquid state at regular intervals. 

TxicPBaATusE. — The Cotton is a warm stove plant, and will 
not Boceeed really well unless treated as such. It may, how- 
ever, be grown in a vinery at work, if not overshaded, during 
the hottest month of the year. The Indian plant, although 
grown to profit in Europe, is the tenderer race, and will require 
the warmest berth and the greatest share of attention. 

SowiHo ASP Beabino. — The first half of the present month 
of February may be considered on the whole the best time to 
sew. January sowing has its advantages, as tending to make 
the most of our short English summer, but the management 
is difficult to amateurs. Any good gardener, however, who 
has been used to grow winter Cucumbers, would find no diffi- 
enlty ; indeed, I sow all the year round in the proseontion of 
experiment. 

Where accuracy of observation is desired, and little in the 
jszesent state of confusion of sorts can be gained witiiout it, 
the greatest care should be taken to ensure the identity of all 
aeeds sown. It will be well to sow each seed separately in a 
amall pot, labelling it at once, and repeating alRo the name or 
description in pencil on the side of tiie pot. No oare or dis- 
cipline that I Imow of will prevent gardening men or boys from 
losing or confusing labels. I am in the habit mvself of causing 
•U mj seeds to germinate before sowing, by plaomg them nnder 
conditions of peat warmth and moisture, in various ways wcdl 
known to good gardeners. 

The great condition of racoess now depends upon the en- 
eoniagement of rapid growth bv a quick succession of shifts, 
never allowing a momenVs check, by over-development or 
matting of the roots, till the plant is established in its fruiting 
jMt The size of this will be xegolated of course by the house 
XDom avaihible. What is called a 24-8ized pot will be hu^ 
ODOtigh to afford five or six good pods of the New Orleans and 
Sea Island breed, and will grow comparatively large specimens 
of the Indian native sorts, which will thrive and fruit in much 
smaUer masses of soiL 

AnxB-ccLTivATioK.— The plant at all times requires large 
quantities of water. Any irregularity in this respect will tend 
to piodnm the vexatioos droppings of tfcebnd, so nunons even 



in the real Cotton fields of the planters. In warring the 
plants never leave off pouring till the ^ater passes through and 
comes out at the bottom. In hot weather this will be requirefl 
several times a-day« The sides of the pots should never be 
exposed to the full sunshine ; this will often destrqy the root- 
lets in contact in a few minutes, and so check the plant more 
or less. ' After such a check, growth will recommence, but at 
the expense of the previously formed buds, which are thrown off 
by the effort. When plants in bud or flower require to be 
shifted into larger pots, they should be afterwards placed in 
the most favourable situation for shade and moisture for the 
same reason. 

Injuby by Insects. — ^Tbe plant is subject to red spidet, anj 
is very sensitive to the attacks of the common green aphis. 
These must be combated vigorously, but the difficulty in this 
respect is no more than may be readily surmounted by an in- 
dustrious and clean gardener. 

Pjsmod o» Bipenino, &c. — ^The early-ripening sorts, usually 
grown as annuals — that is, the different kinds of Kew Orleans, 
Sea Island, and Egyptian, with the majority of the Surat tribe, 
begin to ripen their pods in succession, from the end of July 
to the close of the year, flower and ripe fruit being often seen 
on the same plant. Late plants will continue to ripen through 
the winter in a warm, well-managed house. The bolls may be 
gathered as soon as they split open. The valves will then soon 
curl outwards from the loss of moisture, and the masses of seed 
and fibre being xelioved from their pressure will swell out and 
show the beauty and quality of the staple. Pretty museum 
specimens may be made by cutting off the boll with a small 
branch attached to it, and then pressing the leaves between 
plain surfaces, the pod itself being left free. Kever omit 
labelling each specimen. 

Summary. — llie general requisites may be summed up as 
follows : — 

A moist, warm, and even temperature, with abundance 6i 
water. 

Quick cultivation. 

Avoidance of strong or highly manured soil. 

Avoidance of any sudden check to growth. 

The use of two distinct descriptions of compost, and 

The use of light soil as a general rule. — B. Tbevob Cijlsis 
KeWm Park, Dciventry,— {Cotton Supply Importer.) 



A GOSSIP ABOUT POTATOES.. , ^ „ 
(Ofmetuded from page 100.; 

Acconnma to the orthography of my native county of Buffolk, 
and the gentleman in *< Barbox Brothers," ** I larff, I dew/' 
when your famous Boss correspondents, after they have in- 
dulged themselves with swinging gallops upon their Potato 
hobbies, come to recommend a quiet jog-trot with thtee er 
four kinds. Do you not think they would broadly smile if I 
were to study Roses for years, write long and lovingly about 
them, and then end with a trite moral— "But after aO, 
Gloixe de Bijon, and Climbing Bevoniensis, for walls ; Duo de 
Rohan, and Souvenir de Malmaison, with the old Cabbage, old 
Moss, and China Roses, thrown in for the open borders, are aU 
that any one can in reality require in that way " f 

Well, one of our best judges and cultivators of the Potato who 
lives near Dorking, and who exhibited store Potatoes next to 
mine at the Great Show last May, is also going to send me sorts 
that I have not in my categonr, but which have gained hia 
good opinion. Also, my friend, Mr. Wm. Cruickshanks, of 
Langleybuiy, promises to send me " Transeirs Seedling," a 
sort he thinks highly of. I have long desired to try it. Mr. 
Cruickshanks formerly sent me the Pebble White, an excellent 
sort of the Lapstone family, and rather later than the orifpnal, 
though equal to it, and it will keep longer. 

Practice proves to me that there are many kinds of exeelleat 
Potatoes which can be produced good in almost any soil, whilst 
there are many other equally excellent kinds that require one 
particular kind of soil to bring out their qualities. It appeva 
to me we are but just stepping on to the threshold of this 
knowledge, and the more we search into it the more we shall 
have to acknowledge we have very moeh to learn. 

Out of at least one hundred varieties of Potatoes mider ec- 
periment during a period of thirty years, I ean, in the spirit of 
the paragnwh above, recommend the kinds which I exhibited at 
the Royal Hortioultural Society's Gardens, Sonth K^uiington, 
last November. They are described in a report styled ** Hoaie 
Growths," at page 886, Ko. 995, first taking the praoawtien^ 
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rtrika out of that list the sorts whioh are newest to me, or upon 
widoh I hAYB not snffioiently experimented— namely, Webb's 
Telegraph, Flremier, Boyal Ash-leaf, Early Emperor, Fenn's 
Onwards, Basset Kidney, Beehive, and Wheeler's Milky White. 
The last I prophesy will become one of the most generaUy- 

Eown sorts. I had a fine dish of it at the show, but it and the 
upstone were aooidentaUv left out in the report 
The following sorts I shonld say can be grown good upon 
every description of soil unless the land is very stiff or wet, 
and even then the cultivation of the kinds can be carried out 
with sacoess on the ridge-and-trench plan, such as I adopt in 
this garden, and have frequently stated. An account of it will 
be found at page 851, No. 168, Vol. YI., and it is advised for 
field culture, in Vol. lY., page 148, No. 100. I would respeofc- 

.fuUy refer Mr. James Dobbie and Mr. D. Thomson to those 
papers, where they will see how very slightly I differ from 
them in their good practice, which they have lately described 
in these pages. I do not feel quite so sure as Mr. Thomson, 
however, whether the ridge system would not be found to 
answer, if the sets were planted 8 inches deep in February, so 
as to allow their roots to take an early hold of the soil in the 
ridges, even should it be of a light, sandy nature. The tubers 
would certainly have a greater depth and bulk of soil to grow 
in, and I find these ridges of earth maintain moisture to a 
great extent in long-continued very dry weather. Besides, a 
double surface of soil is gained for the beneficial influence of 
atmospheric action, always so congenial to the well-doing of 
Potatoes during their growth. I never, however, tried or re- 
oommended this ridge system for light, sandy soils, nor have I 
the chance to try it in this neighbourhood, where the land 
varies in character from clay to loam, and from stonebrash to 
gravelbrash. The cottagers* allotments here are chiefly situated 
upon the latter description of soils, and there I prove the 
effects of change of staple upon the sorts, and so procure my 
seed from ground of a texture as opposite as possible to that of 
our garden. I was thus soon enabled to find out that all coarse- 
topping Potatoes are more suitable for cottagers on poor land, 
or for field cultivation, than the meagre finer-foliaged sorts. 
Starvation of the root is made up for in a great measure by 
ihe multiplication of mouths in the leaves feasting on the car- 
bonic acid in the air. The smaller the top the richer should 
be the soil, and vice vend ; I find most of the eoarse-foliaged 
Potatoes that I have introduced maintain themselves amongst 
the allotment-holders, but the finer sorts soon become lost 
with them. 
I will now confine myself to my doings in this garden. The 

. first quarter of April had passed away before I planted the va- 
rieties above mentioned, and the following : — For frame or early 
garden culture, Bhutford Seedling, Early Ten -week, Hogg's 

. Coldstream Early, White-blossom Ashleaf, and MitchelPs 

• Early Albion Kidney ; for the garden, or upon good hearty Eoil, 
two or three early sorts, Daintree's Seedling (round). Pain- 
tree's Seedling (kidney), Haigh's Kidney, Fortyfold, Pebble 
White, and Lapstone ; for the farm, or upon rather poor and 
light soil, Sutton's Finest Eegent, Cheshire Pink-eye, York 
Begent, Walker's Scotch Bogent, Freebearer, Prolific, Negro, 
White Farmer, Fluke, Gryffe Castle Seedling, and British 
Queen (kidney). 

The haulm of the first early sorts began to turn yellow about 
equally, excepting Webb's Telegraph; this variety lagged 
sadly behind — so much so, that upon the exhibition table I 
placed it among the second early kinds. Coldstream Early 
here again was first for economical household use, Shutlord 
Seedling and Mitchell's running it very closely; so, also, 

. did the Ten-week and Premier, but I durst not encroach upon 

. Uieir limited quantities. 

Amongst the second earlies the foliage of Boyal Ashleaf and 
Daintree's Seedling (round), first began to turn yellow ; then 

. that of Pebble White and Wheeler's Milky White— indeed, so 

long was the latter with me before its dwarfish, handsome, 

dark pea-green foliage began to take the yellow tinge, that I 

questioned whether I ought to call it a second early 

For the later sorts Early Emperor was first yellow in the 

. foliage, closely followed by Walker's Begent and Gryffe Castle 
Seedling, neck and neck ; the rest were nowhere, at least in re- 
gard to the ripening of the leaves, for at the beginning of 
September the disease began to stiike the foliage with black- 
ness. On the 10th of August my friend, Mr. J. Gardner, 

. who stated the history of Premier Potato at page 483, No. 300, 
wrote to me stating it would afford him great pleasure to 
eome and see my Potatoes. I answered, ** Come quickly, as I ^ 
have lately observed some spots on the leaves, and I seem to ' 



seent the disease in the air ; should it increase, it would Mt ms 
to haymaking the haulm, and then a most interesting feature 
to the amateur would be lost, aa no judgment oould be formed 
of the differenoes in the foliage of varieties in their natozal 
habits of growth." My friend took me at my word, and I 
believe we both found the day of his visit by far too short. I 
have often been led to think since reading in No. 282, pe^e 
147, about the Dunoon gentleman, " who preferred the uaefol 
to the ornamental, and had turned his front garden into one 
vast Potato-bed ! **— that my friend must have carried away 
with him from here some such an impression of me as thai 
expressed by " G." 

The unfortunate year 1866 will certainly be marked with 
black letters by the majority of Potato-growers, in this vioiiii^ 
especially. Some of my nei^bonrs lost almost their entixe 
crops ; with me the leaves of the Early Emperor were the fizat 
to become spotted, on the 8th of August, and by the begisning 
of September the foliage of the whole Potato tribe had nte- 
cumbed. The electric state of the atmosphere, with the pre- 
vailing rains, kept me haymaking at the haulm when the van 
shone for a few hours consecutively. I explained the nature 
of this proceeding in 1865, in No. 246, and I again derived 
great benefit from the operation last year. Anticipating much 
trampling in the trenches between the ridges, I did not plant 
any of the Cabbage tribe in the trenches ; and, oontrary to my 
custom, I determined experimentally to leave all the Potatoes 
in their ridges, allow the disease to do its worst upon them, Mod 
so find out the sorts most capable of resisting it 

From the 22nd to the 27th of September the •' lifting" took 
place, and I had to reckon my loss from the disease altogether 
at nearly one-third, which I could afford to spare, as I never 
remember a finer crop. Judging the early and late kinds to- 
gether, I computed them at quite 16 tons per acre, and they 
are finer for fiavour than I ever knew them off this soiL This 
serves to confirm the soundness of Mr. Baddyffe's adviee 
about leaving in the ground Potatoes intended for culinary 
purposes till they are quite ripe ; and, as Mr. Thomson ex- 
pressed it about his " Boss's Potato," my Gryffe Castle Seed- 
ling, when being taken up, literally covered the ground. Let 
an extract from a letter one of the Sditors wrote me vouch for 
the rest : — " What a very interesting coUection was yours in 
the South Kensington Conservatory last week I X never saw 
so large a collection of well-grown, perfect, and useful-sized 
Potatoes." Old Betty— I beg pardon— the Early Ten-week, 
did not produce a diseased tuber, though more of the Premier 
succumbed than I liked to spare. The crop of Webb's Telegraph 
was nearly all diseased, I but just managed to save a dish of 
it fit to show. The murrain as it struck the other early kinds 
was nothing to cause me regret. 

Of the second early kinds Boyal Ashleaf stood best, and 
with a fine yield; of Beehive three-fourths of the crop were 
rotten. The third worst in this liRt was Wheeler's Milky 
White, of which I lost quite one-half; but a Fluke-looking 
seedling of mine, which I thought much of, gave way altogether. 
Of the OnwardR, the female servants said they counted about 
one in seven bad, as they cleaned them for cooking ; say one- 
third in quantity for the rest. Of the field sorts, Cheshire 
Pink-eye was quite free of disease, and Gryffe Castle Seedling 
nearly exempt from it ; but of the Early Emperor I only just 
saved the plate of shabby tubers I exhibited at South Ee^nsing- 
ton. The Negro, also, was dreadfully cut up, and, in fact, all 
the coloured kinds were, or afterwards became, muda more 
diseased than the whites. I am happy to say, however, that 
the seed Potatoes which I greened upon the ground have kept 
well, which, according to your correspondents, seems to be an 
unusual circumstance. 

I think I have now done and said, all that I could, or can do 
usefully towards helping to assist others, by unfolding my 
last season's Potato enterprise. I trust I shall not be likened 
to the rat, preaching from his pulpit of cheese, when I say that 
we partake of the produce both boiled and baked daily, and we 
are well provided with store Potatoes till young ones come 
again. 

Your subscribers in this neighbourhood have been into the 
store cellar to view my crop, and especially the member for 
this borough, who seemed to admire them for size and quantity, 
given the space of the ground. I show visitors the ridges and 
trenches, how the ground is well drained, the earth closets, and 
the house -sewage tanks ; and, as Beau Brummel exclaimed 
formerly of starch, I explain the earth closets form " the man !" 
Still, as our medical doctor said to me the other day, when he 
came to request a view of our hygeian system of earth closets. 
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ftc, " Hanore will iMff«r bring niiafMoiy prodnoa wilhont a 
qiuntiim of teienee, and the eombination of praetieal know- 
ledge how to apply it." 

I win eondade thia paper in agroemant with yoor (and I feel 
pvond to add my), exe^lent eoneapondent " SoxaNUM," at 
Mge €. When '* sdenee and praetiee are aUke haffled we mnet 
bow to that whieh no man oan eomprehend, the will of the 
great Boler of AIL** in the meantime, I wiU add, let as fulfil 
to the best of our power, that extra degree of exertion whieh 
fttmdenee^or wise pnrposea has entailed upon ns.— Ufwabds 
lan Onwasds. 



NOTES OF AND ABOUT ROSES. 
{Continued frwn page 84.) 
Thx mlee to be observed by exhibitors, and for the guidance 
of jadges, should be strietly adhered to. Some of the rules laid 
down never have been eonformed to ; the size and forms of the 
boxes or stands are notieeable instances of this. A glance 
alottg the exhibition-table reveals some curious discrepancies 
in this respect, reminding one of the older streets of London, 
where the proprietor of each house built according to the de- 
sign his fancy or eonvenienee suggested. Eighteen inches is the 
usually required width of a stand, the height in front 4 inches, 
and at back 6 inches ; but stands of different dimensions from 
these are placed on the table, and propped up behind to any 
height. These stands are also directed to be painted green, 
and surfsced with green moss ; but the wear and tear, chiefly 
arising -from conveyance over long distances to and from the 
phMes of exhibition, and the scratching and rubbing to which 
they are always liable, make them look anything but green, 
or any other colour that is respectable. As for the moss, it has 
as frequently the appearance of a door mat picked to pieces, 
as of the verdant colour intended. 
We should not quibble about trifles. I will assume that the 

. boxes were made prior to the rule, and the owners not unreason- 
ably refused to idter or to have new stands mode in com- 
pliance. Qreen moss cannot be obtained everywhere, and the 
managers of the exhibitions have yielded to the logic of facts. 
In the course of time nnjnstiflable dlTcrgencies have crept in. 
If one party complies with a rule laid down for judges and exhi- 
bitors, and another diverges from it, be the divergence ever so 
trifling, the conforming party is not to be blamed for noticing it. 
For instance, if t^e rule states, as it does in the Crystal PaUee 
schedule, that the truss must be shown with its bud and leaves 
as cut from the tree, any addition^ even of a leaf^ tciU disqualify ^ 
the last clause beiug in italics, is it a violation of the rule if, 
supposing no leaf or anything pertaining to a Bose be added, 
the flower is tied neatly to a stick to keep it in place, or to give 
a uniformity of appearance to the collection in the box ? Dif- 
ferent kinds have different habits. Senateur Vaisse, Pierre 
Netting, and some others of our best Boses do not hold them- 
selves up so erect as the stately Comtesse de Ghabrillant and 

' IDuchesse d'Orleans, and most Tea Boses are a little pendulous 
tmder these circumstances. Is an exhibitor justified in giving 
the aid of a pair of crutches to put them in an unnatural 
position, in order to make them stand out stiff and erect like 
others that have that habit naturally ? It would be well if the 
jrnle were made distinct on this point. I refrain from further 
x«marks on this subject, for it is not pleasant to be detecting 
others' faults. 
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a &, Width 18 inches, h c, length 24 inches, a m, height 
12 inches, c <2, height in front 3 inches, ef^^ h, each 3 inches, 
the height between each ledge or flat, i n, 3 incbefl, formiog a 
back to the upper ledge, d e, fy^ '* h each 6 inches, minus 
tiie thickness oief^g A, the width of the ledges. 

I never did like the boxes or stands at present in use ; the 
long line of these umightly objects on the exhibition- table ex-* 



cites a feeling that ill-usage is desigped to ths Qoesn of Flowers 
by the shutting-up and then exposing her in a dnmsy ex- 
pedient unworthy of her. Something might be done to im- 
prove this state of things. I have not the good fortune to 
possess any inventive faculty, but by way of a praetieal hint I 
have yentured to give a rough outline of a stand for twelve, 
which is free from some of the objeetions attending the stands 
al present in use. 

As the sketch indicates, the stand consists of three fiats or 
ledges, each pierced with four holes for the insertion not of sine 
tubes, but of glass phials, which are to rest on a strip of wood 
beneath the holes, so that the rim of each phial may project at 
least 1 ineh above the ledge ; this will allow the stem and foliage 
of each fiower to be seen clearly and to advantage. Mo moss 
should be allowed, and the judges as well as the speotators wiU 
see the truss or fiower as cut from the tree in its integrity. 
There is nothing better for setting off a Bose than its own 
foliage, which varies in different kinds, and in many of them is of 
itself beautifnl. Some method of exhibiting like the above will 
bring out this point far more clearly than the boxes at present 
in use. For convenience in carrying flowers to exhibitions, the 
stand may be fitted into a box or case of rough boards, orother- 
vrise, that while holding the flowers as safely as the ordinary 
box, it can be taken out of its case to be placed on the exhi- 
bition-table without being disfigured or scratched during eon- 
Teyance. Nor will the stand, together with the ease eontaining 
it, occupy much more space, or be much more expensive in 
construction, than those now in use. On the exhibition-table 
this kind of stand will afford the judges and visitors a more dis- 
tinct view of the fiowers placed in it, and when the attendance 
is expected to be Urge, there will be an advantage rather than 
otherwise, in not placing the stands too closely tojgether. 

In showing a large number of cut fiowers in sin^e specimens 
there must be a kind of monotony in the general appearance 
of the exhibition, and the suggestion now offered would not 
tend to diminish it. Will ooirespondents kindly give their 
views on the subject, and improve upon the hints now thrown 
out ? — ^AnoLPHus H. Ebmt. 



THE INTENSE COLD AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Stornowat, 8coTLA»n. — ^Tou may like to hear how we have 
fared in our latitude of 58'' N. during the severe snowstoim 
of last month. The snow and frost were quite unprecedented. 
The readings of the minimum thermometer, protected in the 
shade, and 4 feet above the ground, on the coldest nights were 
—January 2nd, 28^ 5th, 18°; 6th, 20*; 7th, 80* ; 12th, W; 
13tb, 21* ; the rest of the month they varied from 25* to 48*. 

Thanks to the infiuence of the gulf stream, the injury to 
plants and shrubs is not so great as one would have expected. 
Some plants of Bhododendron ponticum, Laurels, Portugal 
Laurels,, and Escallonias in exposed places have the last-made 
shoots much browned. Gaultheria shallon and Garrya elliptica 
in a hiRh exposed place have not been touched. Single Bed 
Camellias were much browned, also some Golden Holly. Ber- 
beris intermedia and Darwinii have net been touched, also 
Bibes speoiosum. Common Fuchsias in the shrubbery and 
plantations are unhurt, except at the points of the shoots. 
Boses have not been much affected. Some of the Cabbages and 
Broccolis have been injured ; also Globe Artichokes. Catkins 
of Hazel, Alder, Cut-leaved Alder, and Black Willow, though 
very forward in December, do not seem to be at all affected. 
The Hybrid Bhododeudrons are not injured, and seem to be 
less tender than B. ponticum, owing, no doubt, to the latter 
making a third growth late in November and December. Cro- 
cuses, Hnowdrops, and mixed Tulips are mskiug rapid growth. 
Bibes eangnineum is Tcry forward in bud ; Primroses, He- 
patica, and Polyantfaus are in flower. — Jahxs Matheson. 

Wklton, keab Daventry. — We have escaped almost un- 
scathed by the frost at Wei ton. The only evergreen touched 
here has been Crat^cguA crenulata on a south wall ; even this is 
only browned. All Broccoli, however, is killed. — ^B. T. Clabkb, 
Welton Place, 

Banitshire.— This place is seven miles inland from the 
town of Banff, and is in 57* 35' N. latitude. The situation is 
damp, being only about 6 feet above the level of the river 
Deveron. I can scarcely tell yet to what extent Boses and 
eyergrccns are damaged, as we had about 26 inches of snow on 
the ground when we had the most severe frost in January. On 
the 5th the lowest temperature was 2°, and on the 2l8t and 
22nd r below zero.— J. 0. 
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MosiDVSH.^^Jaimsffjr ll>th and aoth, 4° »t 7 a,vu The 
/9«getableB hwe liave suffered miicl) ; Brooooli hM aH been 
lolled ; Cabbage plantfl, Leeks, and Spinach are all dead down 
to the f oov line. Boee trees appear to be all killed, exoepting 
a few hualy sorts. Shrubs have not been in the least injiued. 
— H. GosiJtY, The Gardem, Uendre. 

KsannicK, OaMBBBiiixJ&. — I live in one oi the cosiest nooks in 
England, just at the fool of the giant Skiddaw, and mr- 
rounded hy hiB brethren of greater and less stataie, trnly a 
junneroas family. The Irosts found their way even here over 
the tops of the hills, and 2^" below freezing was the nLinlmmn 
teuperatore negisteted. It has done us somewhat extensive 
damage ; not a Brooooli is left of one of the ilnest squares I 
have seen this season. Bhododandrons have suflered maeh, 
in common with Portugal and eommon Laurels, whilst the 
Laumsti Buses a»e entirely gone to the snow line. Boses seem 
to have stood well, bat how it may go with the flowering, time 
alone oan daoide. — J. Y. 

Uppbh East Sqsen, Surret. — To confine myself as 
much as possible to Boses : they are more extensively killed 
and wonnded than aver came under my notioe. Hybrid Per* 
petnak Monta Ohristo, Mrs. Charles Wood, Cardinal Patrizzi, 
are more or less seriously hmrt. Bourbons Pierre de St. 
Oyr, Julie de Fontenelle, and Empress £ag6nie, are destroyed. 
Noisette Fellenberg is dead, Da Luxembourg muoh injored, 
Lamarque nearly dead, Isabella Gray dead, Bivers's Augusta 
dead, Jean d'Aro dead, Triomphe de Bennes dead. Bourbon 
Souvenir de la Malmaison is hurt. Tea China Louise de 
Savoie, Madame Willermoz, Madame Faloot, and Niphetos are 
dead, YLcomteese do Cazes injured only, Madame Damaizin 
dead. China, Common a good dtAl hurt, Mrs. Bosanquet dead. 
Amongst old favourites nninjured are Narcisse, Ophirie, 
Angoste Vaoher, and Noisette La Biche ; all without protection. 
Of evergreens, Sweet Bays, Gold and Silver Hollies, Deodars, 
Lanrnstinus, and Pinus insignis are all a good deal punished, 
bnt less sevorely so than on the lower level. Other Conifers and 
shrubs are aninjurod. The lowest temperature was during the 
night of January 4th, when it was 3" below zero. — Ci^UiLSS 
Ellis. 

MR. ROBERT DICK, 

8ooji«4Nn has lost a son of whom she may be justly proud, 
and Boienoe has ta mourn one of her most devoted students ; 
and yet we have only to chroniele the death of a poor baker of 
Thurso, who was considered mad by some, who died in penury, 
and was not followed to the grave by a single relative. Mr. 
Bobert Dick, who was better known in scientific circles in 
London than among his own townsmen, has passed away. He 
was, perhaps, the most enthusiastio amateur in botany, ento- 
mology, and geology of our own time. Hugh Miller gained 
many a lesson from him, and even Sir Boderiok Murchison was 
proud to admit that he had gleaned information from the baker 
of Thurso. His devotion to his scientific pursuits was so great 
that he neglected his business, and the inevitable result ensued. 
Shall I then hold him up as a pattern to our younger readers ? 
Most assuredly. While studying the virtues of a man, we may 
also learn to avoid his mistakes. No one with any common 
sense would take up the study of soience with the idea of making 
a fortune by it. As I have said more than once, the love of 
scienoe must, like virtue, be its own reward. There are many 
things which cannot be computed on the £ s, d. scale — ^health, 
for instance, or happiness. Deyou for a moment suppose that 
in his latest hours Mr. Dick wished that his life had been passed 
without the slightest acquaintance with the plants, insects, and 
fossils he had spent so many days and nights in studying r No ; 
I firmly believe that he had more pleasure in the span of life 
allowed him than any millionaire. I know many scientific men 
whose income is £500 or £600 a-year at least, who are as poor 
as he was. If their income were doubled to-morrow, they would 
spend every farthing in the parsnit of their favourite science. 
Two of the leading men in their several branches, who have died 
within the last few years, have left their widows so poor that 
they were obliged to seek a means of living for themselves. 

I did not know Mr. Dick personally — there were not many 
men who did ; but from what I have heard of him, I should think 
he was somewhat eoeentrio, and decidedly reserved and unoom- 
monicative in his manners. Many such men there are, 
nnfortunately ; they find few capable of conversing with them 
<m their favourite subjects, and so by degrees learn to shun 
society, and keip their knowledge stored up in its perishable 
casket. This is a great and fatal mistake. A man ought to 



enjoy the keenest pleasure in oonv^iAg to others the knowltt^ee 
he has himself acquired. And yet I grieve to say that I lm?B 
met several men who were strangers to this better feeliog. 
When first I took up the sttt4y of JRsyrns, I adced many qaestdons 
of one of the best ooltivatoss of this tribe in his tune, and 
always obtained an answer to the efiect : " Ah, lad, it oost me 
money to learn that." I have lived lopg enough to see lum 
left far behind in his acqoaintaaoe with these plants by vkmay 
to whom he refused to give a single idea to help them on ihmi 
course. The man at whose feet I learned first to tzaoe out the 
characters in which the history of our globe is written on the 
stony pages of its own crust, was in some respects not unlike 
Mr Dick. Although very reserved, so devoted to soienoe as to 
neglect his own business, and so QDconmumioattve that he oonld 
never rise to his proper position in the world (and, as a matter 
of coarse, the world did not know what his proper position was), 
yet I never shall forget how perseveringly he led syaell and a 
fellow-apprentiee on, tea<^ng ns to glean our own faeta in the 
great field of nature, and showing ns gradnally howone faet led 
us on to another. I often ihmk of how the good old man iaog^t 
us to learn the lessons which the poor broken aerapa of fonailn 
we found at first conld tea^ ; nor shall I forget the joy with 
which he picked out a fossil Nautilas, almost unique, whidiwe 
brought back from one of oar sotenttfie rambles among tbe hiUs. 
But the dear old man would hardly open his month to any ease 
who could not oonverse with him on his tsvonrite studies. Had 
the ease been otherwise, he might have risen to some eonsidor- 
able eminence. While I would caution any youthful a^nrant 
against the belief that a fortune is to be obtained by a study of 
scienoe, I should fall into as great an error on the other faimd, 
if I did not strongly urge one and all to devote themselvea to it 
as energeUeally as they oan : first, beoanse of the plaasve it 
will give them ; seeondly, boeause it will assist tfaeni in their 
business, by enabling them to nndeiataad the ra ti em aie of the 
operations they are hourly called upon to periwm. Die 
engineer in * Mngby Junction * says, " It's almost ae good as 
being clever, to be fond of your bnsiness ; ** this is tme enoogh, 
and no man will ever make a good gsidener, or rise to any 
prominent position among his brethren, nnlees he be reaUj fand 
of his business. — {The Gardener,) 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
We have heard with no ordinary feelings of regret that 
Captain Cookerell has sent in his resignation to the Counml aa 
Assistant Secretary of the Boyal Horticultuxal Sodety. All 
who have known Captain Cookerell, and those who have been 
brought into communication with him, can testify to the uni- 
form kindness and courtesy he has alwi^s exhibited in the 
execution of his official duties ; and those only who have had 
experience of the official management of the Society in fanner 
years, with the exception of the period when Mr. Booth so well 
filled the same situation, can fully appreciate Captain Cook- 
erell's kindliness of manner, obliging disposition, and gentle- 
manly bearing. 

EvxBT one interested in the culture nf Orchids will as- 

pecially regret to hear of the death of Mb. Gkobob Ubb SxniMBB. 
Although occupied by oommercial pnisoits, being cne of tbe 
firm of Klee, Skinner, ft Co., of Guatemala, yet he fonad fame 
to pursue his favourite reeearsbes in natural hiaicMT. JBis 
residence in Central America probably led him tothepartsoidar 
study of Orchids, with which the forests of the district abound, 
and with them his name is now thoroughly associated. For 
about thirty years we have known him engaged in their oollee- 
tion, and some one of their genera should do honour to his 
name. Cattleya Skinneri is a minor remembrance of him. 
One genus, worthy of him, reeords two of his names, but it be- 
longs to the Natural Order Sorophulariaceas. We refer to Uro- 
skinnera apectabilis, thus mentioned by Uie late Br. Lindley: — 
** For this beautiful plant our gardens are indebted to G. U. 
Skinner, Esq., the most generous of merchants, the most eager 
of collectors, to whom or to whose assistance the botany of 
Western Mexico and Guatemala owes more than to all the tra- 
vellers who have visited those regions. Nothing more worthy 
of his name could well be found, for the plant is very raze, Taiy 
showy, and now secured to our gardens ; we therefore tnist that 
verbal pedants will not quarrel with the manner we have oom- 
trived to escape from the difficulty of there being already a 
Skinneria in the botanical field, bat agree with ns that Ore 
Skinner may be fairly blended into a name which shall immiB- 
fakably record the laboon of one who ought nerer to be eon- 
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fotmded iritli any otber Bkinoer irhatefTer." He died of yellow 
ferer on the 9th of Jannaty at Aepinwall, Isthmus of Bcaama, 
at theai^d of 69; and it adde fiainfiitty to the feeling for his 
I068 io know that hef was jotinieyin^ to G^aatemala to eomplcfte 
arzangements for retiring' from the firm, prepanktory to taking 
up Ms ivsidenee in England permanently. 

He ma a native of Seotland, and his father, the Very Bev. 
John Skinner, was Dean of Dunkeld and Dunblane, who died 
at Fbrlsr in 1841, and who was son of Bishop Skinner, Priaans 
of the Episcopal Charch of Scotland. The Bishop, wo believe, 
wrote the well-known •• Beel of Tnllochgornm." 

Mr. Skhmer, whose death we now reeord, was not only a 
FeHow of the Linnean and other kindred Soeieties, bat was 
ever ready by his coonsel and his parse to aid others who were 
pursuing the sciences those Soeieties foateved. He advised 
with Hartweg as to the latter's researches in Mexico ; and he 
supplied ^arsoewiez with money at the time of his extreme 
need, when he had been abandoned by the Belgian Association, 
which had sent him to Soath America to collect plants. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 
joTCB'E^ OAimax. 
6nt te the doe preparation of ground for crops in general, 
bat beware of carrying on these operatione when the soil is in 
a wet state, better be a fortnight too late with any crop. I am 
of opinion that wliere kitchen gardens are composed of light 
soil, it ie better dag or trenched some weeks before it is wanted 
for some crops, especially Broad Beans, which like a firm hold 
of the soil. A small plantation of Marshall's D warf Frohfie or of 
Mazagan B€an$ may be made aa soon aa the weather is favour- 
able for the operation. Peas, when the first sowing is coming 
throfigh the groand it will be advisable to draw a Uttle eaith 
to the plants. In the case of mice attacking them, there is, 
perhaps, no better remedy than trapping ; the old figQre-4 
traps, a nnmber of which can soon be made, are as good as 
any. Those who have not already sown Peas may make a 
sowing of any good early sort in the warmest part of the gar- 
den, on the first faTOiirable opportunity. Take care, however, 
that the groand be previoasly dag to a good depth, or trenched, 
and in tolerably good heart. As Peas sown at this period of 
the year, especially in clayey soils, are liable to rot if buried 
too deeply, do not eorer them more than 3 inches. Partnips, 
sow as soon as posbible. The ground should be trenched and 
mannied in the aatamn. Sow in shallow drills 18 inches 
apart. Tomatoet, sow in heat directly ; also^ Steeet Basil, Sweet 
Marforamy dtc. Sea-kale and Rhubarb lot next year's forcing 
should be planted immediately in rick trenched groand. Throw 
a hiUoek of old tan, ashes, or sand, round each crown to coax 
it on throagh the vicissitades of Mareh and April. Where 
water is apt to stand on the snrfaee tiirough the paddling pro- 
perties of heayy rains, try to improTC the texture by a dressing 
of sand, ashes, lime mbbiah, charooal dust, Ac. 

FRUIT OiUDEH. 

Bemember to drain thoronghly. Nowhere is this advice 
more necessary than in the orchard. Although Apples and 
Pears are fond of adhesive soils, they vrill never prove profit- 
able where water is allowed to accumulate. Thin-pruning is 
also of great use to Apples which are rather free setters ; it is 
likewise of great service to Tarieties of the Nonpareil class 
to enable them to perfect both fruit and wood. The stems of 
fruit trees on which moss or the hiding-places of insects are 
apparent should be cleansed. For tiiis purpose brushes vary- 
ing in stiffness according to the hardness of the hark should 
be employed. Those made of brass or iron wire will be found 
well adapted for scrubbing old crusted bark. The scale may 
be dislodged to a great extent by such means, and the bark 
freed from myriads of parasites,* animal and vegetable, which 
prey upon its substance and render it unsound and unsightly. 
Hoist weather facilitates the operation. Prepare clay for graft- 
ing, by mixing it with a portion of cowdnng and a little fine 
hay. The pruning of wall trees on south aspects should be 
oompleted as soon as possible. In this climate everv bearing 
shoot of the Peach and Nectarine requires to be shortened, 
otherwise a sufficient supply of young wood for future bearing 
eannot be insured ; but if this has not been done there may be 
some difficulty, in consequence of these shoots having formed 
no wood-buds, except^ of course, the terminal bud. In that 
ease it will not be actinff too severely to out back at least every 
other shoot so fully studded with blossom-buds to vrithin halt 
ui inob of the base, in order that from thence better ehoots 



ihay spring, for adlter this reduction the nioiiber ol blMflom* 
buds left will, doubtless, be ten timea greatoa thaft the numbec 
of fruit which the tree ought to bear. 

VLOWEB 0Aja>BN. 

Improve as much as possible all outlines. Plant fresh 
masses or groups when necessai^, and introduce speeiMea 
plants when fitting opportunities offer. Much nuschief is done 
by planting eingle specimens in recesses. These should be 
earef ally preserved as a gener&l rule, to give deep phadews and 
to throw the prominent features into bcld relief. Tbp- dress 
Auriculas, delay it not while the weather is fine. Bemove early 
blooms, 'and if any plants look sickly examine the roots ; if 
from canker^ apply the knife ; and if from ineffioiont drainage, 
put more into the pot, if poaeible, without breaking the bidl 
of soil. Tulips are coming forward, shade carefnliy from 
frosts and cutting winds. Oontinue to watch for leaves that 
are cankered, and remove them as soon as perceived. Top- 
dress the beds of Fansies with decayed kaves and manure 
from the Melon-pits reduced to a black unctuous coitpost ; peg 
down or remove all straggling shoots, and place bran under 
tiles as a decoy for anaUrf, &o., which vrill now, on mild nights, 
begin to be troublesome. 

OBBBMEOUSE AND CONSEIlVAIOiBT. 

It is somewhat difficult to give directions in a snocessf al way 
for mixed greenhouses. Plants of all climates will oeoaiiionally 
obtain a place there ; and as no special treatment in regard to 
temperature may be long indulged in with impunity as to the 
plants from warm countries, a compromise of some kind must 
continually take place. As a principle, therefore, of frequent 
and somewhat harmless application, a rather free increase oi 
heat should be allowed on sunny days early in the afternoon 
for a few hours, letting the temperature sink at night to the 
old point, or nearly so. In this fitruoture there will frequently 
be found Ericas, Pelargoniums, Kew Holland plants, bulbs, 
&e., and even Orchids. We would, therefore, advise a division 
of these families; let the Orchids, bulbs, and plants of hot 
climates occupy the hottest end with little air, and the Ericas 
the other with a free circulation of air ; the Pelargoniums may 
stand midway. The conservatory should now be of great in- 
terest. Any GamelliuB done blooming should, if possible, be 
removed forthwith to some of the houses at work ; a moist at- 
mosphere, a temperature aversging fio*", and a canvas shading 
overhead, are the requisites in order to cause them to produce 
wood freely and large leaves ; the shading must by no means be 
neglected. The climbers in this stractnre should have a 
thorough dressing at this period, cutting away weak and de- 
cayed wood, and shortening back shoots. As a general rule, 
plantain flower require more water than those not in flower ; it 
is not intended that they require to be deluged wKh water, but 
they should be very earefully and regularly supplied, or possibly 
the bloom of many plants mil fall ofl prematurely. Again, they 
must not be exposed to currents of air; these, indeed, should 
not be admitted in any situation where exotic plants are kept at 
this time of the year, for they have no other effect than that of 
paralysing the vital action of the plants witban their influence, 
and, therefore, while they are hurtful to all plants and flowers, 
they are especially so to such as have been produced in a close 
warm atmosphere. Again, the decayed and deeaying flowers 
must be sedulously removed; this is necessary, no less on 
account of neatness and order, than for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the injuxy or decay of the undeveloped flowers, which 
would be liable to injury by contact with those which were in a 
state of dcoomposition. 

8T0VB. 

Seme little increase of temperature may now take place here, 
and that ehiefly, as before observed, in the afternoon by shut- 
ting up early and using plenty of moisture, taking care to 
thoroughly dry the foliage previously by a free circulatioB of 
air. Look over the fastenings of Orchids on blocks or in baskets, 
renew the wires where necessary. Fasten a Httle fresh mar- 
terial on those not to be shifted, but beware of burying the 
buds 00 the eve of theur becoming developed. Apply baits for 
snails and cockroaches most assiduously, and attend closely to 
the extirpation of all scale. Examine and shift when neces- 
sary stove plants in general, and out back some of the kinds 
after flowering to make cuttings^ — W. Kxiss. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

XnCBBM GABnnH. 

With heavy rains aad boisteions winds the weaOier has still 
bsen favourable los nmck sst-door wock, sad whste the gnmnd 
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WM light mntih ooold hAve been done in Been-pknting and Pea- 
■owing. For reafona aeferal Umes given, we prefer planting 
oat the earlieet erops, and last season ha?ing no small wire 
goards we planted oat nearly the whole of oar crops. The 
roatine as regards digging, trenohing, and forward vegetables 
was maeh the same as detailed last week. 

CoUeeting Lea^n after the shooting season formed a part of 
oar work, and we hare been anfortanate this year and last. 
Both before and after that time the ezoessiyely high windF 
took o£E the leaves into the sarroonding coantry, and what are 
left, owing to the heavy nuns, are very wet, entailing, if thas 
ooUeoted, two disadvantages: the first, the great additional 
weight which has to be carted; and the sboond, the necessity of 
using them sooner, as there are no means that can be well ased 
for preventing heaps of sach leaves from fermenting and 
gradaally decomposing. Under sach circamstanoes leaves are 
vastly more expensive for heating-parposes than stable-dang 
when it can be procured in good qaantities. The leaves, how- 
ever, have these two advantages : they need bat little prepara- 
tion for being need as hotbeds, and then, when redaced to leaf 
moald, they are very asefal as a component part of many of 
oar composts. When leaves can be collected and stored in a 
diy state they will keep as long as it is desired without fer- 
menting, bat then we can always obtain heat from them by 
moistening them safficiently to caase fermentation and conse- 
quent slow decomposition. For general matters see previous 
week's notices. 

FBUrr OABDXN. 

We previously mentioned throwing thin limewash over our 
Gooseberries, Ourrants, and dwarf bush Pears, Plums, Sea. ; 
hitherto it has been successful in keeping the birds from the 
buds, and we should like to repeat the process, especially on 
Pears, as the buds are swelling fast, and the recent storms have 
washed off the most of the lime. It still adheres pretty well 
to the Qooseberries as their shoots were less exposed, from 
bein^ drawn pretty dosely together in the bnsh faggot style. 
The intention is to remove the string and allow the bush to 
take its more natural position after the buds have fairly broken, 
as when in leaf the birds will cease to molest them. Whilst 
thus tied it is also easier to scrape away Uie soil from round 
the base of all the bushes, draw it into the space between the 
rows, and dig down that soil deeply there, whilst fresh soil is 
placed round the bashes, and the ground near the stems is 
merely forked over thinly. If there should be any products of 
caterpillars from last season, the digging them down deeply 
will generally destroy them. From this simple plan we are 
seldom troubled with the caterpillar. Were we near a tan pit 
we would put two or three spadesful of tan round each bush, 
as that seems to destroy all eggs and larvs, at least when we 
could adopt that plan we were never troubled with caterpillars ; 
but the fact would require to be more generally confirmed 
before we were thoroughly certain that the tan and the absence 
of the caterpillar were established as cause and consequence. 
It is possible for us at times to think we see the connection 
between results and causes, when in reality there may often be 
merely coincidence. As to the caterpillar that in fine sum- 
mers is so apt to attack all the Brassica tribe, we know of no 
preventive equal to hunting down the white butterfly by i^ 
couple of sharp boys, sparred on by the desire of boxing the 
greatest numbw. 

Baaphenie$. — ^We have tried almost every mode of training 
these — such as so many canes fastened to a stake, these stakes 
from 2 to 4 feet apart ; tying them into the form of arches, 
either with a stake or without stakes, the canes when inter- 
laced supporting themselves ; but of late years we have gene- 
rally fastened the canes in rows about 6 inches apart, the weaker 
ones being early cut away to give more room, sun, and air to 
those left. Of course we think this system the best on the 
whole, though the other plans have also much in their favoor. 
On the line or row plan the plantation if in one place consists 
of rows about 5 feet apart, wooden stakes are placed along the 
row 4 or 5 feet apart, and on these light rods or saplings are 
fastened, one line about 15 inches from the ground, and the 
other about 8^ feet from it, and to these the canes are tied. 
This is the simplest mode of carrying out the line or row system ; 
but as a Baspberry plantation will last in good order for a number 
of years, the best and the most economical mode in the end for 
training Baspberries on this plan is to have a few slight iron 
posts, and have three strained wires for fastening the canes to 
them, and then at all times the Baspberry plantation will 
look neat and handsome, which it frequently does not with our 
makeshift modes of management. Even when this appears, we 



shall not be more than in the middle of the month, and sinee 
the storm fruit trees of all kinds seem to be earlier than osnai, 
many buds already beooming very prominent. Can this be owing 
to the heavy warm rains before the severe frosU, or to the 
rather warm rains that have fallen aince ? Singularly enou^ 
too, we notice that the dull wet sommer and aatumn of 1866 
have not done much in lessening the quantity of frait-buds on 
fruit trees in general. 

For orchard-houses, Peach-house, Strawberries, ftc, see 
notices of previous weeks. Some time ago we put a little 
warm Utter on the border of the first vinery, placing the coldlitter 
that had been put there in the autumn on the surface, and 
protecting it from heavy rains. As soon as we have the ma- 
terial we will treat the second in the same way. The heat 
given off there, if at all sensible, will be used for forwardhig 
many things in the early season by plaeing some old sashes 
over the border. If the temperatare for foroing-houses is 
raised very gradually, and the atmosphere kept tolerably moist 
by damping the floor, stages, Ac, there will be less neeesai^ 
for syringing the trees so much as is generally done. We have 
come to the conclusion that this sprinkling, so often repeated, 
has little or no influence on the regular breaking of Vines, and 
we first began to find this out from the unwillingness to wet 
the leaves of plants beneath the Vines, when the planU wars 
of such a nature, or in such a condition, that we would have 
preferred the foliage to be dry in sunshine. 

ORMAMXNTAIi DSPABTMSinr. 

When the weather would permit, slightly rolled the lawn io 
keep wormcasts out of sight, and dug and ridged the centM 
of large beds and borders, leaving the sides near the tuxf foe 
drier and better weather, when making up edgings. Evn 
with a board at the grass edgings it would scarcely be possible 
for the men to trample on the grass near the beds without 
injuring it ; and as a general rule it is beet to avoid doing work 
in such times and ways as will be sure to make work, when 
better arrangements would render the most of that extra work 
unnecessaiy. 

Pansies, Pinks, Carnations, &o., out of doors, will require 
firming about the plant after the frost, and to be protected from 
slugs and grass mice. Banunoulus and Po^jranthus in a pit or 
frame will want all the air possible, without the rains, and io 
be top-dressed with rich, sweet compost. Violets, espeoiaUy 
the Neapolitan, will want plenty of air In fine weather. As 
respects Neapolitan Violett, we did last season what we will 
most likely never do again-— left some lights that were planted 
in the autumn of 1865, but without lights last season nniil the 
autumn, and though they looked nice, they do not produce 
as yet so freely as younger plants, yet they seem to have 
plenty of buds on them. What we consider the best and the 
easiest way to obtain fine-flowering plants of the Neapolitan, is 
the following— About May, take up the old plants ; tear them 
into pieces, so as to have roots to each separate piece ; trim 
the roots, iif more than 2| inches long ; prepare a piece of ground 
by digging, and manuring with sandy loam and leaf mould; 
plant the pieces from 6 to 8 inches apart ; stir the soil, keep 
clean, water as needed, and above all, allow not a single runner 
to grow all the summer, and then in the autumn either set a 
frame or frames over the plants, or take up and plant in a bed 
to be covered with ^ass, and if wanted particularly in bad 
weather in winter, fill some seven-inch pots with good plants, 
and set them where they can have a mild bottom heat, and a 
cool, rather dry atmosphere. If mildew in autumnv or red 
spider in summer make their appearance, dust with sulphur, 
and use the syringe freely. No older plants will equal those 
thus annually renewed. All the other single and double blue 
and white Violets, are best when treated in a similar way, and 
shoold not stand more than two seasons in the same place, if 
the greatest produce in flowers is aimed at. Potting and re- 
gulating plants much the same as in previous weeks. 

Storing Turf for Potimg, — As soon as the weather is dry we 
must see to this work, but it is often difficult to accomplish, and 
when short of turf, we generally contrive to obtain some good 
fresh soil from the ridges thrown up by the sides of highways 
and other roads, and which, consisting of the soil of the sur- 
rounding district, if that is at all loamy, and the ground flints 
and stones, makes a capital soil for the culture of most of our 
common pot plants ; but even that we do not consider quite 
so good for the staple of the compost, as rich fibry turf that 
has stood in a narrow ridge for a twelvemonth, and has thus 
become sweetened. We feel obliged to Mr. Pearson for what 
he says and has done with fresh turf, and can bear out most 
of it, from what we have practised with certain tarX for borders, 
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«fl ireU aa for the bottom part of large pots, preferring more 
jneUow soil for the eorfaoe, ehiefly to have no trouble with the 
freeher eaosing a green surface. For general purposes of 
potting we prefer turf that. has been taken up from six to 
twelve months, and has been piled in narrow stacks with air- 
T^ts through it. In such cases the fibre is but little reduced, 
the sour smell has disappeared, and the soil comes out dry, 
mellow, snd sweet as a nut. For many commoner purposes, 
bowever, we would follow Mr. Pearson's example, if we ob- 
tuned the right turf, and here we will give a test to the inex- 
perienced, and Mr. Pearson will correct us if he do not coin- 
tide. Turf taken from upland pasture where the grass is of a 
bristly needle-like character, may be used at once, as the soil 
viH generally be sweet beneath. We have often scarified the 
turf from such places — ^that is, taken it off as thin as possible, 
and nsed it for the bottom of large pots, and the fibry soil imme- 
diately beneath it for general potting purposes. Turf like this, 
however, cannot always be had, and we must often be content 
^rith what we can find. In lower levels the turf will often oon- 
sist chiefly of grass, broad and softer in the leaf, having com- 
paratively little fibre beneath it, and the soil though rich will 
often contain more acid — ^that is, smell unpleasant, and want 
more exposure before using it for particular purposes. This is 
far inferior for potting-purposes to the other, and, having more 
of a tendency to run closer together, needs something to keep 
it open. We often were amused when young, to see gardeners 
smelling their composts, but we have learned since that it is 
veil to use the nose, as a test of the sweetness of soil for potting. 
Fumaees under Boilers. — ^We will now offer a few remarks to 
meet the case of those who say their boilers and hot water are 
vastly more expensive as regards fuel than they were led to 
fxpect. Heating by hot water will always be more expensive 
in proportion to the little that is done by one furnace. Of 
course, when a dozen houses are heated from a dozen boilers 
there wUl be a greater escape of heat from a dozen chimnies 
than from one, two, or more. All that can be done, is to 
economise the heat, by keeping it as much round the boiler as 
possible. Lately, the mode of lighting a furnace was alluded to. 
Except when cleaning, lighting, and adding fuel, the furnace 
door should never be open. When the fire is fairly burning, the 
aah-pit door should be shut, leaving only a very small opening 
to admit air to reach the fuel through the bars. When the 
heat is well up, the damper should be put in, just allowing a 
alight opening to insure a slow draught. Even when a fire is 
about gone, a shut damper and dose furnace and ash-pit doors 
win keep for a long time about the boiler heat which with a free 
draught would be dispersed quickly through the furnace, past 
the boiler, and up the chimney. It is by no means uncommon 
to find a damper right out, a chimney so hot that you can 
acaroely touch it, a huge red fire in the furnace, with the 
furnace-door open, so &at the fire may give out plenty of 
heat to the stoke-hole, to the external air, and the little as it 
may be wanted to the boiler ; and when fuel can be had for little 
more than the carriage, there may not be so much to be said, 
as a little less care and trouble will be necessary ; but every 
auch case of extra hot chimnies, open dampers, open furnace- 
doors, and huge fires not wanted, shows clearly that it is the 
system of the manager, and not the system of hot water that 
ia mostly to be blamed for such waste of fuel.— B. F. 
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COVENT (JARDKN MARKET.— Februaby 13. 

Wx hare little or no alteration to report, having abondaaoe of every- 
ttJng at present. Continental supplies are steady and good, and home- 
fprown produce oompriseg the nBxuQ varietiefi in season at this period of 
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8.d; 0. 

Afttehokas each 6to0 

Aspangna.... handle 6 10 

Beans, Kidney, per 100 8 4 

8catletBon.i aieye 

Beet,Bed dos. SOS 

Broeooli handle 2 8 

Brna. Bproats h slere 8 6 

Oshlage dos. 2 8 

Oipeieoms 100 

Osnoti bimeh 6 

Oaoliflower dos. 4 8 

Celery hnndle 2 8 

^ ..each 10 2 

.. dos. 

... dos. 2 

, .bnneh 8 

Btamo lb. 8 1 

. hsaeh 8 

.handle 4 6 



8. d. 8. d 

Leeks hnneh 6to0 

Lettaoe perdoz. 2 8 

tfoshrooms .... pottle 1020 

tfastd.AOre«s,pannet 2 

Onions.... per hnahel 4 6 

Parsley per sieve 4 6 

Parsnipf dos. 9 18 

Peas perqnart 

PoUtoaa bnahel 4 6 

Kidney do. 6 6 

Badishes dos. bonehes It 16 

Bhnbarb bnndla 9 16 

SaToya dos. 8 4 

Sea-kale heaket 2 8 

Shallota lb. 8 9 

Spinach bnahel 6 " 

Tomatoes. ... per dos. 4000 

Tnmips henah 6 

YegetaUeManowBda, 



8. d. S* 

Ap^es ^sleya 2 Oto8 

Amieoia dos 

Oberries lb. Q 

Chestnats hash. 10 18 

Onrrants iaieye 

Blaek do. 

Figs dos. 

Foberta lb. 

Gobs lb. 9 1 

Qooseberries ..qoart 
Grapes, Hothoose.. lb. 4 8 
100 6 10 



.each 



Melons.... 
Neotarinea 

Oranges 100 

Peaehea dos. 

Pears (daaasrt) ..dos. 

kitohen dos. 

Pine Apples lb. 

Plnms 4 sieve 

Quinces dos. 

Baspberrles lb. 

Strawberriea lb. 



d. 8. 
0to4 




Walnuts bash. 10 



TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVKD. 

W. Samson & Co., and W. Ss T. Samson, Eilmamook, N.B. 
— General Catalogue of Vegetable^ Flower, and Field Seeds, 
Plants, dte, 

Drummond Brothers, 52, George Street, Edinburgl^.— Coto- 
Vogiue of VegttabU and Flower Seeds, 

John Foulds, Stretford New Boad, Manchester. — Catalogue 
of Plants and Cuttings of Chrysanthemums, Zonale Pelargonhuns, 
and Bedding-out Plants. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••• We request that no one will write priyately to the depart- 
mental writers of the " Journal of Horticulture, Oottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.'* By so doing th^ 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
eommunioations should therefore be addressed soUly to 
The Editors of the Journal of HortictOture, dtc, 171, Fleet 
Street, London, JB,C. 

We also request that correspondents wHl'not mix up on the 
same sheet questions noting to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and oonyeniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer to send more than 
two or three questions at onca. 

VJ^* — ^ICany questions must remain unanswered until next 



Via CuLTTTBS (J. F.),—Tbeire is no vork devoted to the aabjeot. If 
yon send Ato postage stamps with yonr address, yon oan have "Froit 
Gardening for the Many," free by post from oar oflioe. It giyes the 
necessary direetipns for Fig cnltore. 

Wild Flowxbs {Mr$, Aow).— The work will be oompleted as soon as all 
the native plants have been figured. 

FoBcnra Flowering Pi.antb (I>ttl6{b«Ua).~ForoIng flowers, fralts, 
and vegetablea will be folly noticed in onr pages before many weeks have 



ujkxo noBBB \^n Amof^w now \mt9wvtu 
» not like any competitor elose to theur 
' eat ap any quantity of mannre. and, 
Decayed manore ooyered with ashes is 



Hays's Gohbtakt Stovs (J. K, Ifoyton).— The 6(k. one would be large 
enough to exclude frost from your smaU greenhouse. ' A bushel of the 
fuel would last a week. Common charcoal would not answer. 

Gnownia Px.antb ukdbb Stamdabd Robxs Un AimX»w Bou Orotoer), 
—Roses are Jealous plants, and do I ' "" .----x..__ 

roots. They will in hot weather « 

drink up any quantity of water. Decayed i 

the best protection fOr their roots in hot weather. The ashes retain as well 
as attract moisture. If the querist wishes to put anything over the 
roota in the ahape of flowers, Mignonette is the best, and glyaa a nice 
scent.— W. F. RADOLTm, OJe^ord Fitspaine. 

Fbxnoh Aocx^nunsma Sooibtt (J. B. B.).— The address ia, "To the 
Secretary, Jardin de la 8oci6t« d'AoeUmatation,Bois de Boulogne, Paxia." 

Bani Gauos (A Jfeedham).— Bain gauges are only to be purehased of 
mathematical instrument makera, and they do not vend cheap artlclea. 
Any tinman can make a circular Un funnel a foot in diameter, and this 
may be placed in an upright f^sjn measure tt inches in diameter, with a scale 
markea in tenths of an inch on ita aide. The depth of rain shown on 
the soale divided by 4 gives the amount of rain. The glass meaaoxe 
may be bought of the cnemical apparatus dealers. 

OuMBKBa FOK WAU.a OF DwxixiRO (0. M.),— North aspect: Ivy, 
Cratogua pyracantha, Jasminnm nudiiScmm, and common Yir- 
glnian Creeper (Ampelopals hederaoea). Ea$t aspect: Cotoneaster 
Bimnumsil, Qydonia faponioa, Phottnla sermlata, double-flowering Cle- 
matis vitloella. O. lanu^osa, O. flamula. C. aaurea, Caprlfolium semper- 
virena, C. penolymenum, Atragene sibiriea, and Jasminnm officinale 
grandiflomm: also Ayrahire Boaea, Dundee Rambler, Ruga, Quean 
of the Belgians, and splendens. Wett aspect: Esoalloaia glaadn- 
losa, Tiburnum suspensum, Buddlea globosa, Chimonanthos fra- 
grans, Aristolochia sfpho, Jaamlnum revolutum, Glematia Jaokmanni, 
C. ^tandiahi, andSCrarifolium luteum: also Rosea— Hybrid China, TPIvidr 
Bourbon. Sir Joaeph Paxton, Addalie, and Bouquet de Flore; Bvbrld 
Perpetuals, William Jesse, La Reine, Madame Louise Carique, Madame 
Trudeaux, and Madame Domage : Tea, Ololre de DlJon, Notaette, Celine 
Foreatter, Jaune Deanrea, and Triomphe de Bohryller. Sou^ aspect: 
Wiatarla sinensis, BiUardieni scande n a, PaasUlora caralea. Magnolia 
grandiflora, Exmouth variety. Oarrya elliptioa. Chimonanthua grandl- 
lloruB, Ceanothua rigidua, C. florlbundus, and O. azureui, to which yon 
may add Martehal lUel and Climbing Devonlensia Rosea; also Fortvneas 
Tallow, Cloth of Quid, Lamaiqoe, and Opidxle. 

OoUiBonMe DxBM iW, L, X. r.).~The Ooumty oeurl Is open tojon 
Six yesn does not exelude yon from the ramedy. 
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Stoffiho Vikbs (J. H. IF.).— l8t, When the shoot is snffloientlr long 
to riiow the bonch and the next joint above it, pinch oat the pomt im- 
mediately aboTA the leaf at the Joint next above the fniit. find. The 
floon of the home thoold be kept damp for some time after the Grapes 
begin to oolonr, bat not when they are beoondng ripe. 8rd, It would not 
buare the roots to lay a path with gas tar. farther than by preventinff 
mln passing thioogh the walk, and if the latter is not wide taning it 
viU not make mnch differance. 

CtcLMxsxn Fbostsb {C. Jf. ilTt^or).— The best oonne to pnrsae is to 
leave them as they are, neither drving them off nor trying to indnce ftesh 
growth. It woold not do to dry them off as the growOis are not mature, 
aor exdte them, as that wonld weaken the corms. Treat them as if they 
Bad not been frosted and they will gradoally recover. We have Cycla- 
men vemom and 0. eoam in fall bloom on rockwork, and none the worse 
of the late seyere weather. We presome yours are C. persicom, which is 
not hardy. 

Cutting Down lamtim Pblaboosiums (Ctetoaria).— Yon should gradu- 
ally withhold water, and oat the plants down early next month, repotting 
tftem in smaller pots when the new shoots are an inoh or two long. Shift 
la May into the blooming pots. It will answer better than top-dressing. 

Viola oobnuta, Mimulus gufbbds, and Pansibs Sowm in Hbat {A 
JSubfcrtfter).— Plants will flower towards the end of July, and later, if 
HHsed from seed sown now in a hotbed. When large enoagh to handle 
they should be pricked off an inoh apart in pans and grown on, hardening 
them off and planting them out in the end of May or early in June. They 
shoold be kept near the glass to have them strong. 

Lmzuic TXNiTiFounx, L. attratum, and Tbitoka uvabia 8bei> 8ow- 
IMG (Jd«m).— The seed shoold be sown early next month ia pots or pans, 
well drained, in a compost of tarfy loam, peat, and leaf mould, with the 
addition of one-sixth of silver sand. The seeds should be covered with 
fine soil to a depth equal to the diameter of the seed. The pots should 
be gently watered and placed in a hotbed with a temperatore of 70°. 
when the plants appear admit air and harden them off or remove them 
to a vinery at work, where they should be placed in a light, airy situation. 
B ihere is not a vinery at oommand, remove them, toagreenhoose. Keep 
tiiem well supplied with water, and in September gradually withhold it, 
discontinuing the supply after October, all bat a little now and then to 
keep the sou moist, bat not wet. The Lillums should have the seeds 
Ilaoedso far aiiart that they ean grow in the pots or pans as sown, an inch 
will suffice ; bat the Tritoma plants shonld, when iMga enoagh to handle, 
be potted off singly in small pots, and the soil in these should be kept 
molster in winter than for tno Liliums. The lillums, also, should be 
potted in November singly in 4i-lnch pots, or three may be placed in a 
a«ven-inoh pot. They shoold be kept in a oool greenhouse. 

Tusaojioo VARTABA VABIBGATA FOB Beddiho ( Jd«m).— ThIs Is a rather 
effective and certainly pleaslnff and curious variegated hardy perennial. 
It answers for bedding, and wiu grow well in a position where It does not 
receive the mid-day sun. It will grow anywhere. 

Obm AiBBiiTAi.-90LiA0Bn Ankuam (Id«si).— The most attractive of these 
are half hardy, or requiring to be grown in heat previous to planting out. 
Bieinus sangrdnens, B. oommimis, B. borbonensls, and Zea japonica 
Tariegata, which all grow 6 or more feet high ; PerlUa nankinensia, 
Amaranthus melanchoUeus ruber, and Cineraria marltima, which grow 



li to 2 feet; the variegated Marvel of Pern attains a stmllar hei^t, snA 
Is handsome. Oxalis comieolata rubra (tropaololdes), is a veryneat flBin 
for so edging to such a bod as yon propose. 



OAX.ADXUII RoovSTOOBS Dbcatiko {T, OUoer).— We think tob hsvie 1 _ 
them too dry and in too k>w a temperature, either of whloh conditkmg 
will oanse them to become " mellow " both at the crown and at bottoxn. 
They should remain in the pots as 'grown after they die down, and stuA 
on a moist floor, or in a position where the soil in the pots will iiot^fa»* 



come dost dry ; but the pots should not be watered, thon^ a skiff 1 
the syringe once or twice a-week over the pots will keep the roots r 
The temperatore shoold not be less than (MT to winter them safely, 
"mellow'* rootstoeks wiU most probably rot if they aie not all 
rotten, espeoially those gone at the eyes ; those decayed at the baae i 
yet have the upper part or eye portion sound, and if so they may gtt^ 
Pot them, and place them in a bottom heat of 70° and top heat of fnMtt 
6ff* to 7B* or 80". 

ViBBS Uktbuitfot. (/. IT.).— The roots of the Isrge Elm trees wOL cf 
course, injure your Vbie border. The best plan is either to keep a doflf 
open trenoh outside the wall, or build a deep wall in cement, to keep taa 
Elm roots out. As the Vines have broken so strongly, however, we ^nfj 
think the Elm roots are so mnch to blame, but rather Incline to thiiiS 
that the comparative barrenness is either owing to the roots betaur too 
deep, or the wood being imperfectly ripened last sesson. Probably a nttjo 
more hardening of tho wood by extra firing in the doll autumn wobM 
have made all right. 

HsATiNO Small Plant-rousb (JFVo*«n-of«<).^We shonld prefer <t 8** 
stove with a tube for the fumes from it to pass toto the open air. Ts« 
can increase or diminish the heat of that by merely taming the iip. W« 
are sorry that No. ad9 is out of print, but you oan see our oflloe oopy anj 
day thftt you call. We have uo pity for those who have their gas appMB- 

tus frosen ; they should have the meter in a place not liable to a ' ^•* 

temporatnre. 

PxBB-APVLB COLTTTBX (£. C. JT.).— ** The Pluo-Apple Manual ** 
had tree by post from our oflloe 11 you enclose thirty-two postage 
with your address. 

Bbst Fibst Eablt Potato («7. i^.).— We are informed by many reliabiB 
authoriUes that the Coldstream Early is the best of the earlies, both In 
quality and proUfloacy. 

I>BTZBO SraoiMBNS (fiorffit t<eeti«'.— Laid flat snd covered with maAf 
dry in a gentle heat, and then preserve between sheets of osjrtridge fspfiw 

BBBATUlL—In our last we inadvertently stated that the now edtttaK «l 
the " Miniature FruU Garden " was the 16th instead of the 14th. 

Nambs or Plabts {W, J. P.).— 1, Polystiohum, probably P. aonlsaiami 
a, Asplenium flaccidum; 4, Gymnogramma chrysophylla. (2*. T.).-^ 
1, Pelbea adiantifolla ; 2, Adiantum hispidxmi; 8, One of the gardes 
hybrids between Gymnogramma ohrysophyllaand O. oalomelanos ; 4. Mo> 
phiodinm setigerum ; 6, Gymnogramma oehraeea ; 6» Gheilaatbes hlitB ( 

7, Gymnograaaima chrysophylla ; 6, Blechnnm ocoidentale : 0, Gymno- 
namma oehraeea : 10, Gymnogramma peruviana. (C. A.).—i^ a Begonia, 
but species not detectable from such a sor^ % Abatilon striatimk 

8, not determinable from a mere leaL 



MBTBOBOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending February lath. 
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THXBMOKBTBB. 


Wind. 


BatailB 
inchea. 


OBHSBAL RBMiBBS. 


BABOHBTBB. 


Air. 


Earth. 


Max. 


Mhu 


Max. 


UOn. 


IfLdp. 


SfUdp. 


Wed. . 6 
Thurs. 7 
PH. .. 8 
Sat. ..' 9 
Sun... 10 
MoB... U 
Toes.. 12 

Mean 


29.066 
20.406 
29.961 
29.971 
80.161 
80.166 
80.168 


28.806 
29.fi28 
29.328 
29.768 
29.948 
29.911 
80.152 


61 
64 
63 
66 
66 
68 
55 


81 
88 
40 
42 
' 85 
40 
42 


45 
44 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 


48 
48 
48 
44 
48 
44 
45 


W. 
W. 
W. 
S.W. 
8. 
W. 
W. 


.04 

.22 

1 

.21 

j .02 


Clear, with scattered white clouds ; rain at nighi. 

Fine, very flue ; densely overcast. 
Cloudy ; overcast ; boisterous with rain at night. 
Quite clear ; fine with clouds ; sUc^t rain. 
Overcast; uniformly overcast ; cloudy. 


29.844 


29.648 


88.71 


88.00 


45.48 


48.67 


.. ; 0.67 
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CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
SORTS OF GAME FOWLS. 
{Concluded from page 95.) 

The following sorts are not considered as sportsmen's birds, 
not being much used by them ; — 

Dabk Bibchbnb. — ^These are prodnoed by erossing, and tiiongh 
like the Bark Grevs, are softer, and not so good. Thej are, in 
general, produced from tbe Brown Bed bene, crossed witb 
either Durk Qrey, Yellow Doekwing, or Yellow Birchen obcks. 
The first cross makes good birds ; tbe Daokwing cross, which 
IB most common, is not so good ; and tbe Yellow Birchen cross 
ia the worst. Dark Birohens often have oUye green legs of a 
teic ooioor, and incline to tbe yellow skin. 

WiLLOw-LEGGBo DucEwiHGS staud ncxt, and are a^ well- 
known sort at exhibitions. These ave the gamest of all the 
willow-legged, and are good, hard, etrofig, and ooorageons.. 
^Uiey are eonsideredby seme a sportsman's bird, aa they have 
sometimes, thoagh not generally, beaten both Brown Beds and 



Cheshire Piles, bnt, being willow-legged and yellow-skinned, 
cannot be classed as a true cock-fighters' bicd, as they always 
reject willow-legged and yellow-sMnned birds, as not being 
Game enough to be good wimiers. 

WiLLow-LBOOED Black-bbeastbd Bbds stc the most oommoa 
and best-known of all Game fowls, and, though larger, stronf^ 
resemble the wild species known as the Gallus Bankiva of 
Java and India, which is of ezaetly the same colour. The 
Willow-legged Black-breasted Beds are an original, wild, 
coloured sort, and are the parent stock of tbe Willow-legged 
Duokwings, which were originally bred from the strongest and 
hardest of these Black-breasted Beds, whieh first threw tba 
Grey hens, and subsequently the Duckwing cocks. These 
Black-breasted Beds haye long been r^eoted by sportsmen as 
being too soft, and they hate been often beaten by Brown 
Beds, Piles, Dark Greys, Duckwings, and all the eorts that 
have been previously enumerated and described. 

Willow-legged Black-breasted Beds axe the Game fowl of tlio 
agricultural distriota, contrary to tiie Brown Beds, which are 
the Game fowl of the towns, and of the manufacturing distiieta* 
These Black-breasted Beds, in breeding, always throw a greai 
many pullets in proportion to the cook chiekena,. a sign of 
•oftnees; whereas the Dark Greyv, Brown Beds^ and otinr 
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sportsmen's sorts, always throw more oock ohiokens than 
puUete in proportion, a si|;n ol their superior hardness and 
goodness. 

Thasx Bids. — These are white-legged Blaok-breasted Beds, 
wiih yellow or daw eyes, and dark yellowish brown hens, not 
Partridge-coloiired, bat fawn-breasted. They were the faTOorite 
Qame iowls of the late Earl of Derby, and are called after him 
the Derby Beds. They are ranked by some as a sportsman's 
bird, beuig the quickest, most active, and lightest-fleshed 
of ab the Black-breasted Beds ; but like all yellow or daw- 
ered birds they want stamina and endurance, do not stand 
the dubbing or trimming well, and are not so game as the true 
sportsmen's breeds are. 

Another good strain with the yellow or daw eyes is a breed 
ol white-legged Daekwiogs found in East Suffolk, and bred 
ilieso by the late Iiord Huntingfield, and called Lord Hunting- 
Hflld's BilTer-Gn^ Duekwings. These are as good as the best 
bfeeds of Duekwings to be found, and are yery fine birds. 

In the neighbourhood of Ipswich, Suffolk, I met with a 
breed of Bed-breasted Ginger Reds, with bright red eyes, and 
yellow legs, with light Ginger Partridge hens, mostly sparred. 
Tbese are the fierceist and sharpest Game fowls I ever saw, 
being more fiery than the best Cheshire Files. They beat 
the Sast Suffolk Brown Beds easily, and are yet unbeaten in 
the eastern part of the county. This is an original colour, and 
is found in India. These Gingers, however, are not so hard 
M the Desk Greys and Brown Beds. 

Tbb BLtTB-iiBoeED DucKwiNos are game little birds, rather 
small, and distinguished for their fine sharp heads, having 
the sharpest heads of all the Game fowls. 
BLtnB-i*BaoEi> Bed Duns are also Game birds. 
The TsLLOw-LsoaxD Duckwimos are rather spiritless, like 
almost an yellow or daw- eyed Game fowls, but are handsome, 
and prolific. All the yellow, bay, and light brown-eyed birds 
are bad. 

There are two sligiht errors in my communication at page 95. 
The word " Furnace " in the first column, twenty-eighth line 
from the bottom, should be "Fumess;" and in the second 
Bae of the second column, for " southern " read ** northern." 

— HSWHJOUDBT. 



cows DROPPING AFTER CALVING. 

Ifo experience may be useful to some of your readers. I 
have kept a dairy of nine or ten cows, for private use, for about 
tweWe years, and during the first ten years I was unlucky 
enough to lose, on an average, a cow a^year from the above 
OMnialty. Seveiral veterinary surgeons were called in, but none 
Hi their nostrums ever succeeded in setting one of my cows on 
her legs again ; so I determined to try my own plan, which is 
this. It is well known that the complaint arises from weak- 
ness, and inflammation of the uterus consequent on calving : so 
immediately the cow drops I have strong mustard rubbed along 
tfie spine ; if costive, a dose of castor oil is administered, and 
gniel and old ale giyen every two hours. I have saved three 
eows lyy this treatment; the last, a very valuable animal, 
flropped on Sunday morning, and appeared in a hopeless state 
nntil last evening, when she rose, and is now to all appearance 
UngweU. 

I may add that I ooly keep Aldemeys, and think there is 
nothing like them for family supply. During winter they are 
kept in the house, only going out for an hour or so on fine 
days, and their food is hay, grains, and mangold wurtael. They 
ghre an abundant supply of milk, and rarely suffer from cold. — 
C. A. Hasbubt, Belmont House, East Bamet, 



COCHIN-CHINA C6CK'S TAIL AND VULTURE 
HOCKS. 
XaowiNci your friendship towards us of the feathered frater- 
nity, I take up one of my quills to address you on a matter of 
aomeot to myself and my brother Cochins. Though X am a 
ehioken, I am a full-grown one, and am considered a fine bird. 

1 was highly commended at Birmingham, and took a prize 
at Bristol. I have a fine handsome tail, not over-large, but 
rtanding proudly erect for 2 or 8 inches, and then falling graee- 
Iti^ baekwards. What I want to know is if this ornament, of 
irhieh I am so proud, is really no ornament at all, but an eye- 
■oee in the sight of good judges. I ask the question beeanse I 
flee my brothers at the show with most of their tails gone, and 

2 an toH it must be so vith me if I am to take high honouxs. 



Is this so r and moat I lose n^ beanlifdl top ffuMmm f Then, 
again, I have a nice duster ol feathers at Uiertep of my legs. 
Is this what is called vulture hoek, and am I to he oonsidaBed 
a ** duffer " because of these ? In every other respect, I am 
told, I am perfect. Your opinion on these matters will oblige 
— A White Ooqhxk Cock. 

[We do not hesitate to say that with experienced judges 
you will be admired, because you are shown, as they term it, 
honestly. Wherever it is patent that liberties have been taken, 
and feathers pulled out of a tail, disqualifioation should follow. 
We must, however, add that in all your breed, the tail should 
not be a prominent feature, and 8 inches high is quite hi|^ 
enough. There are many beauties which become deformifaee 
when they are exaggerated. Instead of carrying it pronbdly 
erect, we advise you to drop it a little. The handsomest mem- 
bers of your family endeavour to present the line of beauty by 
slanting down from the head to the middle of the back, then 
rising very gradually and very little from the middle. The 
tail merely describes a curve, and falls in waving feathexs* 
Vulture hooks are generally considered as a deformity of your 
breed.] 

MUTILATION OF FOWLS AT EXHIBITIONS. 

Ik your Number published on January Slst, there is a letter, 
signed Thos. Wrigley, jun., Tonge, Middleton, Manchester^ 
which I think reflects most unjustly upon the Committee of the 
Leeds Smithfield Club. I have the honour to be a member ol 
that Committee, and I can assure Hr. Wrigley, jun., that every 
care was taken at the last Show to appoint proper persons to 
receive the fowls, to place them in the pens, to have them weQ 
and judloiouslv fed and attended to during the days ol exhibi- 
tion, and, at the close, to put them into the proper hampers 
and have them sent home. At the request of my fellow uom- 
mittee-men, and vrith an earnest desire to do what I could for 
the Society, I undertook the responsible and arduous duty of 
peiming the birds with the help of a good assistant, also ot 
repacking them for despatch to their homes at the close. 1 
say it without any egotism, that every bird was ae carefully 
and properly handled as if the owner had done it himself. To 
guard against any mishap I waited into the small hours of the 
morning to receive any hampers that might arrive by rail, and 
did not leave till a messenger from the station informed me no 
more could come, as the trains were all in. 

I then satisfied myself that all was ready for the judges, and 
left the place in charge of night watchmen specially appointed. 
I was there again soon after six the same morning, and found 
all right. I kept a constant and careful watch over the pens 
during the days of exhibition, in addition to the men appointed* 
and when the hour for closing arrived I had the place cleared 
of every one but the Committee and servants. The sasne 
assistant and myself immediately commenced to take out the 
birds and pack them in the proper hampers. That there 
should be no delay we kept at our work until after three o'dodE 
next morning. We were very careful to note what pens each 
peeked, and on referring to my memoranda I find that Mr. 
Wri^ey's two pens of Golden- pencilled Hamburghs (all that 
he exhibited), were packed by myself. I also packed the whole 
of the SUver-spangled, so that I am in a position to state most 
positively that neither his birds nor the SUver-spangled chie to n 
brought under his notice lost any feathers in our hands. I 
found a sickle feather in one of the Silver-spangled pens, end 
drew attention to it before I touched the bird ; there was no 
doubt it had cast it. I also had my attention called to a sickle 
feather in one of the Black Hamburghs (sent from Mr. Wrigley 's 
neighbourhood), which had been ingeniously fastened in with 
black silk to make up a deficiency. So much for sickle feathers. 
Excepting in the case of one Buck, which had been lost in 
transit, &e Committee have not had a single complaint of 
birds missing or wrong birds received. I think this speaks lor 
attention wiUi a lot of about seven hundred pens. 

I feel that the remarks of Mr. Wrigley respecting the ffilver- 
spangled chicken are a gross libel npon our Committee, "kat 
there is not a single gentleman belonging to it who woeld demeeo 
himself to commit such a omel and dastardly act as wilfuBy 
plnddng ** every laced feather from both wings,'* or any other 
feathers, and I think my explanation ought to prove that the Com* 
mittee took every care no one else should do so. They do nbt 
know one person's birds from another ; every exhibitor isalike Xa 
them. It is their aim and stud^ to conduct their shows upon 
honest prindplesand with striot impartiality. After devota^pae 
muoh valuable time from their business» end'iratkingee hae& 
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lor no penmial benefit to themieWes, I think it is base ingreti- 
tode to thzow oat snoh iniinnAtione is those appearing in your 
eonespontaiVs letter.— Jambs Bibbbck. 



BRAHMA POOTRAS AT BRISTOL. 

You haTO, with all the anthoritj of editorial power, in your 
foot-note to Mr. WrighVs letter ordered the combatants to be 
separated ; bat I crave a few lines of spaoe^not to renew the 
battle in Uie slightest, bat to express my own regrets that any- 
thing approaching personality, even in appearance, shenld have 
fallen from my i>en, and farther to express the wish that " dif- 
ferences of opinion may never sever friendship.** 

Farther, I cannot rest contented with an amoant of praise 
lor my strain of Brahmas, which possibly I do not at all de- 
serve. Let me explain. Mr. Wright would make it appear 
that I alluded to Mr. Boyle when speaking of a yard I had 
seen, the great saocess of which depended on some crossing 
idth my own. I should be sorry, indeed, for this statement to 
go fbrui uncontradicted on my part. I have never had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Boyle or his birds. He had birds of 
mine some two or three years ago, in this manner : I hatched 
some chickens in January, 1868 (I think). They were shown at 
Basingstoke in May, where they were placed before several old 
pens ; and after this, as I did not like the cockerel, who rather 
bullied his younger brothers, I sold the pen at a low price to 
the late lu. F. Pease, of Darlington. He found that one 
pullet had not yellow legs. He sold the birds to Mr. Beldon, who 
exhibited them at the Newcastle Show, held in connection with 
the Boyal Agricultxiral Society. There they were awarded first 
prize as chickens, and claimed by Mr. Boyle. One of the pallets 
was shown by Mr. Boyle in his second-prize pen at the Agricul- 
tural Hall. Aooordmg to the opinions of many breeders, 
though second, the pen ought to have been first, and was placed 
first at Birmingham. This, at least, was the history given me by 
my lamented friend, Mr. F. Pease, in one of the last letters I 
ever received from him. How far Mr. Boyle used these birds 
in his yards I am quite unable to say, so that I wish dearly to 
say that I had not Bilr. Boyle in my mind, but another friend, 
whose name, both as a Dark and Light Brahma-breeder, is very 
well known and constantly seen in our prize lists. — Y. B. A. Z. 



in this dass was Mr. A. W. Shav's pair of Blaes, taldng fintt honoBXS 
in a very toperior ooUeetion. The Bods and Whites wore also will 
worthy of attention, Dr. Harrey being first in the latter olan. Cairiesa 
were nnmerons and excellent, etpeoially the Bladkt and Dnna, and in 
the former I think that the second-prize birds should haf« been first. 
However, both belonged to Dr. Harrey, and I dareiay he did not 
objeet to the decision. Bines were fair. The Short-laoed Tnmbiecs* 
more particnlarlj the Almonds and winning Mottles, wonld have held 
their own at any show. The common Tnmhlers were a little^ behind, 
although this varietr seems of late to have been much cultiTated ia 
Irelano. Barbs were extremely fine ; some birds of good merit in the 
Any colour class, howerer, bemg a little out of condition, had con- 
sequently to be passed over. Jacobins and Fantails were good ; bat 
the former variety I prefer with i>earl e^fes. In Owls was a rwnaxk- 
ably small pair of Whites, of African origin, which defy oompetilion ; 
other colours poor. Trumpeters were very fine, Mr. Perrott winning 
the medal for the best, but not without being eloeely pushed by Mr. Shaw* 
Tnrbits, Nuns, and Magpies were fair. The Any variety cUaa bvon^ 
out some new and rare birds, the German Toys, Isabels, and FnU- 
backs being my special fauoy. In Pigeons Mr. A. W. Shaw won the 
medal for the greatest numlrar of points. 

I cannot close without mentioning the rare and valuable coUeetian. 
of Hawks, Cormorants trained to fish, Parrots, Cockatoos, Sec, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Corbett, of Castle Connell. A larger or more valuaUo 
collection of fancy birds is not possessed by anv one in Ireland. They 
were the centre <^ attraction, and added much to the enooeas of tiba 
cage bird department, in which, however, many valuable song birds 
were exhibited. 

This Show, under the management of the active and indefatigaUs 
Secretary and Treasurer, Frank Hodder and J. C. P«rry, Eaqn., 
and an ab]« Committee of gentlemen to assist them, will, it is ta 
be hoped, continue to improve, and with the Munster Show (which by 
the way our Limerick friends expect to make a great success next year, 
having already received promises of eight mMals for the Rgeoa de- 
partment only), will prove of much benefit to the south and west of 
Ireland.— J. W. • 

[We published the prize list last week.] 



SOUTH OF IRELAND POULTRY, PIGEON, AND 

CAGE BIRD ASSOCIATION. 

{From a Correspondent,) 

Ths sixth annual Exhibition of this Society, held in the AtheniBum, 

Cork, on the 80th and Slst of January, was attended with considerable 



The show of poultry, though not eoual either in the number or 
qoali^ of the birds exhibited to that oiviaion of the Munster Show, 
held in Limerick for the first time last Deoember, was on the whole 
very creditable and encouraging to our Irish friends, composed as it 
wasentirelyof birds the property of Irish fanders. The iSfpamuA birds, 
not only so generally admired, but also so suited to the Irish climate, 
should bo more attended to, as, with the exception of the prize pens 
and one or two others, the collection was not above mediocri^. lUrk* 
mgs mustered very strongly, and were a superb class, in which Mr. 
O'Ghrady, of Bandon, showed lar^ly and well. Miss Louisa Pike also 
sxhibited a bird really unexceptionable. A little moT« depth of body 
Is desirable in their Dorkings. Saving Mr. Zurhorst's deservedly- 
famous Cochirut which won IdxB. Lyons's medal, and a pen belonging 
to Mr. Williams, these birds deserve no notice. The same may be 
said of Dark BrahmaSy Mr. Boyle's winners excepted, and the Light 
Brahmas should on their return home be consi^pied to the cook. Of 
Crive Ccewrs some were very good. Chme had improved since 1866, 
hut were still deficient. Of White-crested and Gold-spangled PdUmds, 
one or two ver^excellent pens of each kind were shown, and of Silver- 
mangled Mr. Williams showed the remains of a famous strain, which 
Intrust he will try and restore to its former excellence. Hamburghs 
inereaied in number and improved in kind. Bantams were poor. 
Houdotts were nunerons and improved, and the White-crested Smtans 
giaeed several eompartments. Malays took the ilrst prize in the Any 
variety dass, the winner being repr e sented by one of the best birds in 
the kingd«»n, from Mr. Cooper's lanm colleetion, and which has taken 
seven or eight first prizes at various £n(^iah and Irish shows. 1\trkeys 
were few in number, but vary superior, and the same may be said of 
Qeese, In both these classes Mr. Cooper won all the first prizes. 
Aylesbury and Bouen Du/eiks were present in large numbers, and many, 
aspeoially of the latter kind, had mueh merit. Mr. Cooper won the 
snp for most points in poultry. 

In ths Pifion department a very large eoHeetion was shown, and 
sna iHiish, lor the exeellenee of the bhrds exhibtted, could scaroely be 
The Ponian wars of anosoal SMrit, and most prominsBt 



NANTWICH POULTRY EXHIBITION. 

The eighth annual Show was held on the 8th and 9th inst ; and ao- 
cording to the official list the following awards were made, but our own. 
report is unavoidably postponed till next week. 

Spakish.— Prize, J. Dean, Wharion. Highly Comnumded, B Halee^ 
Winsford. Chickens.— IhAze, J. Dean. HigUy CqmmwMled, J. Siddon, 
Over Lane. 

DoanuroB.— Prise and Commended, T. Burgess. CkMums^—nxA and 
Second, T Burgess. Commended, Mrs. Willinu, Baddington. 

Goohzn-Ghika (Buff).— First, Messrs. Church ft Honlding. Seoond* 
W. James, Stnpeley. Chiekeiu.—¥\x%X and Hon. Mrs. Sugden'a Cup, W« 
James. Second, W. A. Ti^lor, Manchester. Third, O. Tell, Warrington. 
Highly Commended, H. MTapplebeok^irmingham ; Col. Btnari Worttsr; 
J. Cattel. Birmingham: Rev. 8. C. uamerton. Warwick. Commended. 
H. Tomllnson, Birmingham: W. James. JPuIItfto.— First, H. Mapplebeok. 
Beoond, T. Bott, Bury, ffigbly Commended, W. James; W. A. Taylor. 

Coohin-Ohisia (White).— First, J. Dodd. MinahuU Vemon. Second, O. 
Williamson, Nantwioh. Highly Commended, J. Dodd. 

Brahka Pootras.— First, J. Heath, Nantwioh. Second, W. Johnson, 
Nantwich. Commended, W. B. Etches ; Messrs. Church d Honlding. 

Gams.— Cup, T. Buzgess. Seoond and Third. J. Fletcher, Stonecloq^ 
Highly Commended, J. H. Williams, Welchpooli T. Whittinghsm, 
Batherton. Commeiided, W. Oalley, Nantwioh. 

Oaks (Black lUds).— First and ttecond, T. Burgess. Third, J. Orooott. 
Haughton. CA^cJ^iu.— Cup and Seoond, J. Heath, Nantwioh. Third, J^. 
Orocott. Highly Commended, J. Hulse, Cuckoo Lane; B. Ashley. 

Oaks (Brown Reds).— First, T. Burgess. Second, J. Withinahaw, jun., 
Nantwich. CJkicJl^a«.— First. O. F. Ward, Wrenbury. Second, Qt. Daven- 

rt, Nantwioh. Third, T. Williamson, Nantwich. Highly Commended, 
Jndson, Nantwich; T. Burgess; T. Hope, Newtown; H. Timmia. 
Walgherton. Commended, W. Fisher, Ravensmoor ; T. Simpson, Nant- 
wich ; W. Clarke, Barland ; O. Basford, Nantwich. 

Gams (Any other variety).— First, R. Ashley, Nantwich. Seoond J. 
Judge, Drayton. Third. Miss Sadler, Whitchurch. Highly Commended, 
Messrs. Church d Houloing. 

Gaue (Any other than Black or Brown Reds).— C^ki^lretu.- First and 
Second, R. Ashley. Commended, R. Crewe, Bnrland. 

Gams.— roele.— First, R. Ashley. Second, T. Bargees. Third, P. Jnd- 
son. Highly Conunended, J. B. Furber, Baddiley ; W. Farmer, Nant- 
wich. Commended, W. Sowerbntts, Nantwldi ; G. Williams, Aeton ; 
T. Burgess. Cockerel.— YirtA, T. Whittingham. Seoond, J. Heath. ThMd. 
8. Edwards, Nantwioh. Highly Commended, B. Ashley. Heas.— First, 
R. Ashley. Second, J. Walley, Larden Green. Third, G. DavenporL 
Highly Commended, J. Prince, Nantwich ; G. F. Ward, Wrenbury. Com- 
mended, Messrs. Church d Honlding ; T. Burgess ; G. F. Ward. 

Gams Bamtams —First, R. Ashley. Second and Third, Messrs. Chnreh 
and Honlding. Commended, G. F. Ward. 

Bantamb (Any other than Game)<— Priae, G. Williamson. 

Hamborohs (Pencilled,'.— First, G. Davenport. Second, W. Speakmaa, 
Doddington. Highly Commended, G. Williamson. 

Hambubobs (Spangled).— First, G. Davenport Seoond and Third, T. 
Buroess. Highly Commanded, J. Kitohenson, MouHon. Oommendtid, 
W. Lawton, Lawton Hall. 

Poxjarns (Any colonr).-^F1rst and Second. J. Heath. 

DuoKS JAsiesbury:.— Pflae, Mrt. M* Honoy, DamhalL HI^Uj Oeai* 
mended, n Haslam, Drayton. 

T>^^»tt (Rnnati) — ^frlrat, M^MTiL f|>iny«h A TTnnliHwg^ tf^n^y^^h- ScOOBd 

and Highly Commended, T. Burgess, Burleydam. 
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(Tnions).— FriM, W. B. Etohes, Wbodlu 
- " Btt, BUkmUudL 



Higfalj 



TamxsTa.— Pres. Onpt G. Baniett, 
OLBwBMti; T BnrgeM, Barloiydam. 

OsBSB.— Prixfl, T. Whimngham, Batherton. Hlghlj Coaimaidad, W. 
V^mival. Soand. 

OOTTAOBBS* POIZR TOM TBI Bin PlV OT OBOBg-BBBD FOWL.— FlfSt, 

T. MmHoo, Kiratwioh. 8eoond, J. BaUook, Nuitwloh. Third, Mn. 



bull Vernon. 
SBiuRo Class^— First, G. F. Waid. Saoond and lldrd, T. BnrgvM. 
n^lily Gomme&ded, J. Dntton, BwilmxT. Commended, J. Heath. 

SWEEPSTAKES FOB SINGLE G0GK9. 
OocHnr-CnniA —Prise, W. Jemee. Commended, H. Uulun. 
Tl»*inn PooTBA.~Prige, Mre. Galley, Nantwioh. 
Oami.— PHae» T. Bargees. 

Oamb Basitak.— First and Seoond, W. Gilfflths. Third, T. Bnrgesi. 
HAMBVBaB^— Prixe, J. Walley, BaddUey. 

PIGEONS. 



-First, W. Giur, Nantwioh. 
lended, W. Cliff; J. Ghestere. 



Seoond, E. J. Bnttenrorth. 
Seoond and Highly Com- 



f Commends 
XC&— PIrdt, H. Prin<w, Nantwioh. 

PioimBa.— Prise. £. J. Bnttenrorth. Nantwioh. 

Babbs.— First, J. Ghesters, Nantwioh. Seoond. L. Glaeeey, Bod's 
Onea. Highly Commended, H. Nizaon, Dy«art Bidldlngs ; W. Cliff. 

»WM«.— P»i8e, J. Datton. 
^TdkbLbhs (Any yariety).— Fhrst and Seoond, T. Cawley, Tarporley. 
Usiily Commended, T. Cawley: A. Boote, Weston. 

FAMTAiLa— Firrt, J. Datton, Bonbory. Second, S. Woney, Nantwioh. 
l^fhly Commended, a Green, Nantwioh; E. J. Bntterworth. 

jACOBiwa.— Prise. L. Glassey. 

ThncpETKu.— Prise, /. Datton. Highly Commended, H. Piinoe, 
Haaiwieh. 

,^^rLa.— FIrrt, J. Chesters, Nantwioh. Seoond, B. S. manon, Dyaart 
Jwdings. Higlily Commended, W. Brereton, RaTensmoor. 

Ttnunra—FifBt. H. Prince, Nantwioh. Second, J. Cheaters. 
,n»BO!«9 (Any other rarietyu— Firat, /. Datton. Second, H. Fkince. 
^yuy Commended, J. Datton ; J. Cheeters. 

Dcnraa.— Prise, J. Datton. Highly Commended. W. B. Etches. 

nixnro Ci.Asa.— First, Second, and Commended, J. Rolutthnll, Nant- 



Atflrer cop, given by G. W. Cooper, 1^,, was giyen to T. Cawley as 
amig the most perfect pen ; and a prise of lOf . was awarded, to J. 
•I^vtoD, as hating the most points in prises. 

SINGING BIRDS. 

Cavabibs (TaHow).— First, H. Somner, Nantwioh. Second, Messrs. 
Bkidmore ft WiUiamMm. 

Caxabxbs (Boff).— First and Extra, H. Somner. Second, Messrs. Skid- 
^^-3 and WUUamaon. 



r ^!f?^*"" ^^y *^^^^ TRrletr) — Fbst, R. Green, Nantwioh. Seoond, 
#. DsYies, Nantwioh. Highly Commended, H. Somner. 
1*^^^^ (Brown).—Fir5t, Messrs. SUdraore 4 Williamson. Second, 
w. Wuluimson. 

QoLDrntcasn rRed Linnets) —First, Messrs. SUdmore ft WQUamson. 
flmiDd, D. Robinson. Nantwioh. 

gmABxa—Pirst, T. Simmons, Nantwicli. Second, D. Robinson. 

BniLFwcH.-Kir8t,^. Robinson, Nantwioh. Second, Messrs. SUdmore 
ana Wiuiamflon. 

Oa^ ov Six Casiarxbs.— First, H. Somner, Nantwioh. Second, Messrs. 
akidmore ft Williamson. 

Rabbits (Long Bars)^ First, W. Crawford, Nantwioh. Second, W. 
Adcew, Nantwich. Hli^hly Commended, E. J. Pace, Nantwioh. WeighL 
First, J. RoUnson. Second, J. Shnpson, Nantwioh. 

The Judges were— For Pooltry, Edward HewiU, Esq.,of Sparlcbxook, 
Birmiiigham. and William Teebay, Esq., of Folwood, near Preston ; 
•ad Charles Bowles, Esq., of Chester, officiated for Pigeons. 



CRYSTAL PALACE BIED SHOW. 
Fkbbuabt 9tb to 15th. 
OaoB again with feelings akin to pleasnrs, we haye to say onr say 
o«t the annoal Exhibition of Bntiui and Foreign Birds now being 
1 at the Crystal Palace, and of wbich we were fearf nl the late dis- 
ons fire might necessitate the postoonement ; but the large resources 
OK i^ bnilding, we are glad to find, hare been equal to the emei|^cy, 
amd a most excellent show-room has been made by the conyersion of 
osM of the refreshment departments. The unfortunate destruction of 
ihB tropical end of the Palace is yery much to be regretted, as the 
h«BBtifnI fidiage of the plants is wanting " to lend enchantment to 



Wa expended so much eulogium on the last gathering together of 
Ihm f ea thewd tribes at this plaoe, that we are at a loss for words to 
sosiiuiour admiration of the Exhibition which we haye just seen. It 
immtj a magmfioent one, and such a one as has neyer before been 
irS^aased,the specimens exhibited dearly showing that the attention 
x«9Biate to keep a caged bird in health is quite understood. Nor are 
Hse little prisoners abashed at so much notiee taken of them by 
■ten^geis ; some saocilj cazrol forth their sweet notes of welcome, 
"** ' with notes failing sweetness, croke a kind reception to the 



^btb eoineetion of British and Foreign Birds is of rare excellence and 
biaaly. Our natitre songsters are admirably represented. The Black- 
kivi and the Thrush, the Linnet and the Goldiknch, the Nightingale 
and the pu^poacions Bobin, all may be seen in friendly communion. 
^ s ywirt i en s of onr little BuUfineh an yeiy choiee. It would be 
sasiHe to seleet any one specimen for special praise, so equal are 
r to eafih other in beauW and oondition, as the disttibution of ihe 
I and oommendations bears testimony. 



We win, howeyer, point out one or two bizds in the elan of fMMM 
noticeable as showing the strange freaks whioh dame Natnra aoma- 
times plays with her children. One specimen, a white Spanow, is an 
oddity in which yery few persons betieye. Howeyer, we imayina it 
cannot be a London Sparrow ; another, yery rarely seen, ooaadsring 
the natural colour of the bird, is an albino Jackdaw. There are also 
a white Hedge Warbler, a white Bullfinch, and a pied Blaekhiid, 
Lark, and Linnet, and a most rare spedmen of the Shore Lark. 

The Btrrot class is yery fine, some of the Indian Lories being ex- 
quisite in colour. Our old friend, the White Cockatoo, whioh in* 
Tariably carried off the prise for that elass at prerious shows, is absent. 
We hope that nothing has happened that has tended to shorten its 
days, as it was, indeed a splendid representatiye of its tribe— « great 
favourite. 

The show of Canaries is nnnaralleled in the number, beauty, and 
good oondition of the birds. Tnere are some yery superb spMamens, 
especially in the Norwich Jonque, the London Fancy, and Gold and 
Siiyer-spangled Lizards. The Jonque and Mealy Ooldfinoh Hulea 
are strrager in oompetttion than on any former oocasion, and emhraoa 
many chnee and elegant specimens. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the Superintendent, Hr. 
WiUdnsoB, lor the yery admiraUe manner, under the existing ciroom- 
staaoes, in which the Show is managed. A considerable amount of 
judgment and thought is required to arrange so large a oolleotion of 
birds so that tiiey may be seen to adyanta^e by the yisitors, and also 
to enable the Judges to perform their duties satisfactorily, whioh wa 
imagine must haye been yexy onerous. 

CANARIES. 
OxAAm TaaLOW (Norwich) .—First. H. Ashton, Manchester. Second, 
H. l^ne, Bast Gowos, LW. Third, W. Walter, Winchester. Equal Third, 
Q T. CoUinson, Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich. Yery Highly Commended, J. 
Bexson, Derby; W. Welter; R. Maekley,Norwleh; J. Judd, Newington 
Butts. Hl^y Commended, W. White, Nottingham ; O. T. CoUinson ; H. 
"^ne; J. Pnllen, Shorediich. Commended, O. T. CoUinson; Q. KoorSb 
Northampton ; W. Barnes, Cannon Street. 

Glbab Burr (Norwich).— First and Seoond, H. Ashton. Third, O. T« 
CoIUnson. Yery Highly Commended, G. T. CoUinson ; J. Bexson ; J. 
Pullea; W. Walter. Highly Commended, 0. Y. CoUinson; C. Cum- 
mings, aioucester ; W. Barnes. Commended, G. Y. CoUinson ; J. PnUen. 
Yaxzsoatsd ob IffABUD YuLLOw (Norwioh).— Flrst, Second, an4 Third, 
O. Y. CoUinson. Yery Hi^dilTCIommended. J. Meredith, Kinostott'On- 
Thames ; O. Y. CoUinson ; WT Walter. Highly Commended, R. MaoUay ; 
H. Yiae. Commended, O. Y. CoUinson ; R. Maekley. 

YABxaoATxn on Mabkkd Burr (Norwich).— First, H. 
O. Y. CoUinson. Third, E. Orme, Derby. Yery His . 
W. Walter; J. Judd. Highly Commended, Q. Y. CoUinson; J. PuUea. 
OoBsmended, G. Y. CoUinson. 

ifAmw^pi CaBSTXD YsLLOW (Norwlch).— Rrst and Second, G. Y. CoUin- 
son. Yery Highly Commended, G. Y. CoUinson : J. Knibb, Northampton. 
Hf^y Commended, Mrs. M. La Touohe, Bcrkelsy Square; 8. Tomes. 
Northampton. Commended. W. WalUr. _ _ «. ^ .,. 

Mauxxd Cubstsd Burr (Norwich).— First and Second, G. Y. CoUinson. 
Very Highly Commended, O. Y CoUinson; R. MMskley. Highly Com- 
mended, G. Y. CoUlnaon ; J. Judd. Commended, W. WiJter ; J. Judd. 

CxxAB Ybxaow (Belgian)^— First, J. Poole|Sntton-in-Ashfleld, Notts. 
Second, J. Hayes, Sutton-in-Aahfleld, Notts. Third, J. Doel, Stonehouse, 
Deyon. Yery Highly Commended, J. Doel: Miss H. Maunder, Pinner ; 
J. Hayes. Highly Commended, R J. Troake, Bristol : H. Yine. Com- 
mended, W. Inson, Redland, Bristol: A. W. Booker, AUerton, LlyerpooL 
CuBAB Burr (Belgian)^Flrst, J. DoeL Beewid, O. Ni^olson, Land- 
port, Portsea. Yery Highly Commended, R. J. Tro*^; J- ^•fc flfhiy 
Commended, A. W. Booker; Miss H. Maunder; J. Hayes; O. Nicholson. 
Commended, A. W. Booker : J. Poole. 

YABEBaATBD OB Mabkbs Ybzxow (Bolglsa).— FlTst, J. Poole. SeoMid, 
W. Inson. Highly Commended, O. Nicholson. Commended, Mrs. M. La 
Touohe. 

Yabiboatbd OB Mabkbd Burr (Be]sian)^FIr8t. J. R«aon. Seoond, 
W. Tn^T^ , Very Highly Commended, J. Poole. Commended, O. Niohol- 
son. 

Cbbskbd ob axtothbb Yabibtt (Belglsa).-Fiist sad Seooad, H. 
Ashton. Yery Highly Commended, W.Walter. 

JoMQUB LoMSov FABOY^First sud Second, J. Wallsr, Tabwnaole Walk, 
Finsbury. Vary Highly Commended, W. Brodricjc, BmUeigh, Saltorten* 
Deyon. Highly Commended, T. Mann, Langton Road, CamberweU New 
Road. Commended, W.Brodriok; J. WaUer. , ^„ „ ^ ^, 

Mbaly Londoh Fabot.— First and Second, J. WaUer. Very T"-*^'- 
Commended, W. Biodrick. Highly Commended, T. Mann. 
L.Corti. 

Gbbxah ob abt otbbb Vabibtt ExoBrr Nobwioh ob BBi.aiAB.--^1rst, 
G. Moore, Northampton (Buff Cinnamon-crested). Second^ J. Wynn, 
Northampton (Buff Variegated Cinnamon). Very Htehly Commended, 
S. Tomes (Crested Buff Yorkshire). Highly Conmiended; and Commended, 
F.Sehweiss, Hooper ^uare (German). ^ ,«,«.«.._ 

GoLDBN-STAiiouin LuABD^Flrst, H. Ashton. Second, W. Vie, Derby. 
Thira, W. White. Equal Thfard, F. W. Fairbrass, Canterbury. Very 
HighR Commended, G. Y. CoUinson ; T. FalrbcaM J L. OorU ; T. Robin- 
son; Middlesborouoh-on-Tees. Highly Commended, G. HaniMn, Caatec- 

bury. Commended, J. Hayes. _ ^ , « «. «^,_, 

SayBBrSPABOxAD LizABD — Flrst,H. Ashton. Seoond, F. W. Fairbrsw. 
Third, O. Hsrrison. Equsl Third, T. Robinson. Very Hl«hly OpmnMndiid, 
G.Y.CoUlBSOB;G.B&rilson;B.PoyntoB. Old Bastor^ Notts. Hlad^ 
Commended, J. Houghton ; P. Flaxney, Caledonian Road. Oo mman da d , 
T. Fairbrass ; L. CortL 

JoMQOB CzitHAVOv.— First and TUrd, G._ Gpulter, Nortiton, Smwey. 
Second, J. Wynn. Very Highly Commended, R,.My>kley; H. Vine. 
Bl^lyConimended, &Tomes7G. Moore :H.MHPslMll,DuA«ni. Ooas* 
mmded, J. Beaks, Wslworth Road; J. Waller ; G. Y. OoUlasm. 

Burr CnniAMOB^FliaLH. Vine. a«»n?.A^'^*^- J^tP^F'^"' 
Commended, J. Wynn. ffighly Commended, J. Reeks ; G. Y. CoOinaoB ; 
H. ifft>«K>ii- Commended, G. Tuckwood. Nottingham^ G. Kqore. 
JoHQUB QoLDrzHOH MuuB^Flrst and '^' ' 
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.labton. Yexy HIgmj Coxananded, J. Doel: H. ManhaO; E. Coke, 
Detbj; F. E. Coleman, Clapbam Common; H. Aahton. Highly Com< 
mended, G Moore; H. Jfcrsball. Commended, O. Moore; J. Jndd. 

'Ma*ur OouxFurOH Miixx.--Flr8t, H. Marshall. Second, H. Aahton. 
TeKT Bi^Hj Commendad, B. Poynton. Highly Coimnended, H. Aahton ; 
B. MaeUey ; B. Coke. Conmeoded, W. Heap, Bradford, Torka. 

LiKMXT Mule.— First, H. MarahaJl. Second, H. Aahton. Tery Highly 
Commended, F. E. Coleman. Highly Commended, W. Heap. 
' Airr OTEKB Vaiustt op Caivart Mulb.— First, H. Marshall (Siskin 
Mnle). Second, J. Doel (Black Mole). 

BaaT Snc Nomtich Canabzes in oars Gags.— Fiivt, W. Walter. Second 
4iid Third, J. Jadd. Very Highly Commeaaded, O. Y. GolUnson ; B. 
MaoUey. (The whola olaas highly commended.) 

Best Six BeiiOiav Caharixs im oks Cage.— First, J. Hayefl. Second, 
TKiSB H. Mannder. Third, J. Jndd. Very Highly Commended, J. Rntter, 
^Bnnderland. Highly Commended, R. J. Troake ; W. Walter. 

Best Six Ooldeit-Spanoled Lizabos in one Cage.— First, O. Tuck- 
)wood. Second, J. Hayes. Third, Ber. V. Ward, Canterbury. Highly 
Commended, F. W. Fairbrass. 

BssT flkix Silves-Spaxolkd LxzAeds in one CAOB.>-Firfit, H. Ashton. 
SeoQiid, O. Taokwood. Third, J. Hayes. Very Highly Commended, B. 
Pqrnton. Commended, F. W. Fairbrass. 

Best Six OoiJ>pn7CH Mules in one Cage.— First, H. Marahall. Se- 
cond and Third, H. Ashton. Very Higtily Oommcnded, J. IKmI. Highly 
jCCBUlMnded, W. Waltar. Commended, O. Moore. 

MzaoKU.ANBOuB«— First, W. Heap (Hybrid Bullflnoh Mnle). Second, 
W. L. Chapman, Northampton. Very Highly Commended, H. Ashton 
tOdldflnch and Bnllfinch Mule) ; W. Walter (Mule). Highly Commended. 
H. Hanley, Regent's Park Barracks. 

BRITISH BIRDS. 
'BxTLiJiNCH.—Eqnal First, W. Walter; J. Jndd. Very Highly Com- 
mended, H. Ashton ; W. Newman, Norwood ; Mrs. F. King, upper Nor- 
wood ; J. Jndd ; F. Schweiss ; Highly Conmiended, F. Hunt, Upper Nor- 
wood; H. Vine ; J. Wynn. 

■ Cbappinch.— Prize, H. Vine. Very Highly Commended, W. Walter. 
SEIghly Commended, 8. 'Hinds. 

GoLSPiKCH.— First, S. Hinds. Recond, W. Price. Very Highly Com- 
tnended, S. Hinds; J. Doel: W. L. Chapman; H. Vine. Highly Com- 
mended, O. Lipsoombe, Westboome OroTC, W. ; O. Commings ; J. Jndd ; 
C.J.Meredith. 

LiVNBT.— First, H. Ashton. Second, H. Marshall. Very Highly Com- 
'tttended, O. Nicholson ; Mrs S. Searle, Norwood. Highly Commended, J. 
Meredith ; W. Walter; Mrs. La Tonche. 

Sktuuix.— Prize, J. Jndd. Very Highly Commended, J. 8. Benton, 
-Bochester; J. Jndd, Highly Commended, C. F. Johnson, London; H. 
Banley. 

WooDLABK.— Prize, J. Jndd. Very ffighly Commended, C. F. Johnson. 
Btohly Commended, C. F. Johnson ; W. Walter ; J. Jndd. 

RoBXNS.~Prize, Master J. Bayden. 

■ Blackbibo.— Eanal Prize, H. Vine ; A. Rayen, Norwood. Very Highly 
Commended, W. Newman ; A. Isaacs, Prince's Street Leicester Bqaare. 
Highly Commended, O. Plmnmer. 

Thbuse.— Equal Prize, J. Trusson, Lower Norwood ; R. J. Baldwin, 
Northampton. Very Highly Commended, W. Newman ; W. Walter ; A. 
Isaacs. Highly Commended, H. Vine. 

Stabuno.— Prize, J. Jndd. Very Highly Commended, Mrs. Nickless; 
J. Jndd. Highly Commended, F. NickleBS, Westminster Road, London ; 
Miss R. Nickless ; C. Nickless.' 

MAGPiB.~Prize, A. Von Olehn, Sydenham. Very Highly Commended, 
O. Treacher. Highly Commended, J. Collins. 

' Ant othzr Vabtett of Bbitish BiBn8.~First, H. Hanley. Second, 
Mrs. La Tonche. Very Highly Commended, R. Pmden Eughly Com- 
mended, Mrs. La Louche ; J. Ptmen ; W. Walter ; H. Marshall ; WTWilUams, 
l^ottingfaam. 

BIBD6 OF PABSAQE AND MIGRATORY BIRDS. 

Bx>acroap.— Prize and Highly Commended, C. F. Johnson. 

NioanNOALB.— Prize, T. Aldarton, Woolwich. Highly Commendod 
C. F. Johnson. 

SisxiN.—Prize, R. J. Troake. Very Highly Commended, Mrs. La Ton<^e ; 
9. Jndd. Highly Commended, J. Meredith : H. Vine ; W. Price. 

TITZ.ABX OR Tbbb Pipit.— Prizc, J. Jodd. Very Highly Commended, 
W. Walter; H. Hanley. HighiyComm ended, J. Jndd. 

Any OTHER Variety. ^Piuew. Walter. 

FOREIGN BIRDS. 

JjMov OB 0BANGE-CBX8TEZ>.^Prize, F. Schwclss. 
< Cockatoo, lAADBKATXB, OR RosE-BBBASTBD.— First, A. Isaacf. Second 
J. C. Winn. Very Highly Commended, W. B. Bailey, Romford. Highly 
Gommended, A. laaace. 

Cockatoo any other Vabibtt.— Prine, A. laaaos. Vary Highly Com- 
Snended, J. Jndd. 

Obbt Pabrotb.— First, C. Thompson,Upper Norwood. Second, C. W. 
Wass. Upper Norwood. Very Highly Commended, Messrs. Mitchells, Mile 
Snd Road, London ; W. Heap ; W. Waller, ]nn., Tabernacle Walk, Finsbnry; 
J. Jndd ; W. B. Bailey. Highly Commended, E. Optoa, Norwood. 

GBBBN OB ANT OTHEB VaBIBTT OF LABI» PABBOTS ExOBPT GBBY.— 

First, W. W. Westbrook (Tnron). Second, A. Booko' (Amazon). Third, 
W. B. Bailey. Very Highly Commended, A. Booker, (DnlErensis, West. 
Indies) ; A. Isaacs (Bulla Bulla). Highly Commendad, W. Walter (Bulla 
BtfU). 

Lots Bibm.— First, W. Walter. Extra, J. Jndd. Very Highly Com. 
mended, A. Isaaos ; J. Jndd. 

Adbtba lian Grass Parakbets.— Prize, J. Jndd. Veiy Hi^ly Gom- 
flMinded,W. Price ; W. Walter. Highly Co mmanded, Mias H. Manndar ; 
A. Isaacs. 

RzNO-NxoKn> OR Bbfoai. Pabaxxbtsw— Prise, Hon. F. Dnilon, Pleca- 

n. Very Hl^ty Commended. J. 0. Winn, ffighly Oommoiided, Hon. 
ntton ; Miss H. Maunder. Commended, W. H. Wright. 
Euro PARROTS^—Prize, F. Marshall. Highly Oomaaended, J. Rose, 
Ifforwiidt. 

•BoSBBnx. PABAKBBn.^Prize, J. Jndd. Very ffighly Commended, J. 
Jndd. Hi^ily Commended, W. B. Bailey. Oommended, W. Walter. 
Hmxy'Bxmp Pababbbts.— Prise, J. J«dd. 

. OoouTBAJU.— Prise, J. J«dd. V«r7 Highly Commended, J. Msmdith 
mghly CommcBdeO, A. Isaacf. 



Ant Vakixtt of LoBY«~Eqnal, J. G. ChUUagworth ; J. Jndd. SQ^y 
Commended, J. Jodd. 

Diamond SPARRowsfSIngle).— Prize, J. Jndd. Very Hidily Co mnnw i diril, 
A. Isaacs. Highly Commended, Miss H. Mannder; W. Walter. 

CoRAL-NSCKED Spabrows. — Prize, W. Walter. Very Highly Com- 
mended and Highly Commended, Miss H. Mannder. 

Java Sparrows. — Prize, A. Isaacs. Very Highly Commended, H. 
Vine ; W. Walter. Highly Commended, Miss H. Mannder. 

Nonparbels.— Prize, Miss H. Mannder. Very Highly Commended, W. 
Walter. 

Indigo Blub Birds.— Prize, J. Judd. Highly Commended, W. B. 
Bailey. 

Bishop BiRDSd—Prize, J. Jndd. Commended, H. Hanley. 

2^bba WAXBIIJ.S.— Prize, W. Walter. Commended. J. Judd. 

Obanoe-Ghbckbd Waxbiixb.— Prize. Miss H. Mannder. 

Any otrbb Variety of WAXBii.La.--Prize, W. Walter. 

Virginian NiGHTiMOAi.xB.~Prize, W. Price. Commended, Miss B. 
Maunder ; 8. Bnrge. 

Cabdinaia— Prize, Miss H. Maunder. Commended, W. Walter. 

Whedah Birds.— Prize, W.Walter. 

Any other Vabiktt of Fobbion Birds.— First, A. Isaacs. 8ecoad, 
M. Nathan. Third, Miss il. Maunder. Highly Commended, W. Walter; 
A. Isaacs; W. B. Bailey. Comue&ded, W. Walter; A. W. Booker; i. 
Isaocs; M.Nathan. 

JiTDOES. — Canan^g : Mr. G. J. Bamesby, Mr. T. Hoore, and Mr. 
A. Wilmore. British and Foreign Btrda : Mr. yf. Goodwin. 



VENTILATING INCUBATORS, AND INCUBATING 

TEMPERATURES. 

As thftt 'wbich Mr. Scliroder states in the number pablished 
January Slst is incorrect and likdy to zniBlead, allow me space 
lor a few remarks, fie says that his incubator is the only one 
constructed to supply the eggs with constant ventilation. He 
has fallen into error. My incubator allows, and always has 
allowed, for a continual supply of fresh air to the eggs ; and 
indeed I can hardly think that any one who knows anything of 
hatching could omit so important a part in the construction <if 
an incubator as that which provides for supplying the eggi 
with yital air. I have an incubator by Gantelo, and the eggs 
in that are subjected to constant ventilation — ^I think too muck, 
as, although it is certain they require some, it is as certain 
they require but little, eggs when hatching in the natural way 
being entirely covered by the hen's body, and receiving v^iy 
little air except when she is away from her nest. 

It is not my wish to detract from the merits of any incubator 
or to extol my own ; but as ** Invxstioatob," a few weekf 
since, questioned the possibility of keeping an incubator with a 
wooden case of an equal temperature, I will say that mine is 
constructed of wood for the very reason of its quality of reust- 
ing external temperature. But I do not trust to wood alone : 
to make assurance doubly sure I protect it internally with hair 
felting, causing the temperature to keep regular with -very 
ordinary attention, as the following facts will prove. Last 
night at ten o'clock I left the temperature at 102", and found 
it this morning at eight o'clock exactly the same ; and on the 
previous night I left it at 100°, and found it 90°, and it was 
very regular at from 102* to 105° during both days. 

Three weeks ago, when the temperature out of doors was from 
20° to 26° below freezing, I worked the incubator a few days for 
experiment. I left it a 11 p.m. at 102°, and found it at 8 A..M. 
at 100° ; and although the temperature out of doors increased 
several degrees by noon, that of the incubator fell a couple of 
degrees, but this was on account of the pressure being taken off 
the mains. The next night I left the temperature at 10(f, 
found it 98*, attended to the gas, and at noon it had reached 
101°. The incubator is now working in a small outhouse where 
there is no warmth except that caused by it. With all de- 
ference to ** Investigatou," I must say that it will take much 
to shake my faith in wood versus metal, for the outer con* 
struction of an incubator. 

With regard to the temperature an egg will bear, *' E. S." 
stated on Januaiy 8th, that a temperature of 110° did not kiU, 
although the eggs were subjected to it for a whole night. I ssy 
Uiat in the first week, although dangerous, probably a higher 
temperature than 110^ would not kill ; but towards the end of 
the third week 110° continued all night would be certain death. 
Eggs require less heat during the last week of hatching. Some 
aver they require more heat, but it is a mistake : a hen is not 
so warm when wasted by sitting as when she commences to sit. 
It is quite needless to turn the eggs twice a-day, and al- 
though I consider it advisable to do so once a-day, I can upaot 
the theory of turning them at all during the whole time. 

Without having the presumption to state, as Mr. Schroder 
virtually does in his prospectus, that every incubator excsfrt 
his is a bad one, I will presume to say that if mine, as now 
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tOBBfanieted, will not answer well, if properiy worked, I am qpiie 
tare no inonbator can; it has the adyantages of being very 
•ompftot, and, being*a handsome piece of furniture, it may be 
kspt working in any oat-of-the-way comer of a room, and, if 
taken eare of, twenlr^ years will not wear it ont. When at 
Binmngham during the late Show I was complimented hj all 
who examined it, and had the pleasure of taking many orders. 
— Torsi BBraniiET. 



NEW PUBLICATION. 

The fitstantanemtB Reference far Poultry, Pigeom, and Babbits. 

By Datld p. GooDiNa, Tower Hill, Ipswich. 

Ws are disposed to think gratefully of those who undertake 
to lessen our labours. Thus we recollect seeing in a nursery 
a large sheet, very like that with which we have to do, which 
started weU. It said, ** In the erent of accident or illness send 
for a medical man, but if none be at hand, use the following 
remedies ;" and then there were instructions for bums, sprains, 
iisloeations, fraetores, and all the other ills that flesh is heir to. 
86 again the indostrious compiler of " Europe at a Glance," 
who giyes the population, revenue, expenditure, army, and navy, 
of every country at a glance, is no mean benefactor to those 
who need such knowledge, and has much to do with the repu- 
tation for talent and industry gained by many men by their 
readiness at handling millions, and comparing great things. 
We think a good history of any country, *' abridged for the 
use of schools,'* is a boon, and dispenses with the necessity for 
leading much that occurred years ago, and is not very impor- 
tant now. 

Mr. Gooding seems to be ambitious to rank among the bene- 
factors of the poultry world, and has abridged the poultry 
books, oondensing their information. He is bold in his labours, 
inasmuch as he challenges the best judges to impugn his cor- 
reotness m any particular. We believe we oould point out 
inaeouraoies, but we would rather speak of the whole as a use- 
fni sheet and guide for the young amateur, enabling him at a 
(ijlance and in a minute to see the merits or deficiencies of his 
pets. He goes well into Pigeons ; but we could not refrain a 
smile when at the end of the Babbits we find the " Welah 
Babbit." It is said to weigh from 8 to 12 lbs. ; we confess we 
do not know it. We think Mr. Gooding might give us some 
iBstmctions about food, as to quantity and quality ; also a few 
biz^ indicating the necessary treatment of fowls in health and 
&eaBe. Until we obtain all this, we wish him a good sale for 
Ids pxesent sheet. 



AN UNLUCKY APIARY. 

Baviko been a bee-keeper on a small scale for about five 
ymxB without taking much trouble to comprehend my little 
Uboorers intimately, I last year thought I would make a grand 
effoft^to become a scientific apiarian. 

In Febmary last I became the purchaser of twenty stoeks in 
a miscellaneous collection of hives (makiog with my original ones 
twenty-three), some strong in bees, but, apparently, aU weak in 
Itoney; I set to woric at once, and built a commodious bee- 
llonse, dry, light, and airy, and ensconced my hives therein. 
My next move was to make half a dozen Woodbury hives, to 
nhieh I thought I could transfer some of the weak stocks. The 
Bives made, now came the trial of driving. Following Mr. 
Woodbury's directions, I succeeded very well ; in most instances 
I saw the queen in her transit. I made no failures ; sometimes 
I found the bees very obstinate, but as I did not intend to be 
beaten, I took out the combs, and brushed the bees oS. The 
Mmbfl were theEO fixed into the frames with wires, &c., and left 
for ^eir proprietors to repair, a bottle of syrap being plaeed 
coi the top of each hive, and all made snug. 

How came the first hitch, the symp was of but little attrac- 
tion, and tiie bees made no efforts to fix the combs for some 
weeks, and then, after making good the damage, some deserted 
the hives entirely, while others did not attempt to take in the 
food, and died eventually of starvation. My other hives, which 
I had not meddled with, fared no better ; and although I liberally 
jnipplied the symp, by May my twenty-three stocks were re- 
dtned to ^even. Not discouraged, I trasted to repair damages 
1^ good manipulation in the way of artificial swarming. As 
MMm as the bees began to hang out I proceeded to drive the 
nrttfioU' swarms* Here again, following the "Dbvombbias 
Bee-xeeisb's'* xttfltmctions, I found no diffieulty, and soon 
heeame so expert that I could dispense with the close Junctions 
of the hives, and drive openly. My bee-house soon became 



populous again, containing then about twenty-five hives ; but 
things did not yet g6 smoouily, the hives were oonatantly b^ng 
plundered and deserted; one hive especially, a Neighbour's 
cottage, I stocked four times, and still have it empty. Oft 
some of the hives, apparently strong, I placed supers* but onljr 
one supplied about 5 lbs. of honey. 

July now oame, and a month's absence occasioned by otbev 
avoeationB, coupled with a severe illness, caused my bees to be 
left to their own resources, and on my next examinatioa I 
found five hives minus their inhabitants. Such desertioiui 
continued till late in the autumn, when the result of the season 
was that I was left with fourteen stocks, besides three which 
I had disposed of, and 19 lbs. of honey; and not more 
than a third of my stoeks had a fall store. This was this 
more annoying to me, as I had been trying to impress the 
merits of modem bee-keeping on some of my neighbours of the 
old school, and when I find that a cottager adjacent with about 
eight stocks has on the fire-and-brimstone principle secured 
upwards of 100 lbs. of honey and an increase of bees, it seems 
good evidence against scientific bee-keeping. 

However, I think Nil detperandium a very good motto, and I 
do not surrender yet, so have begim to prepare for anothei 
campaign. Last December I purchased four hives for a trifile, 
strong in bees and honey, but with all the combs broken.loosai 
and to their last owner unmanagable ; some person had, appf^ 
rently from maliee, tried to destroy the whole. The day I 
received them was raw, cold, and foggy, but as the case would not 
admit of delay, I drove them all into straw hives full of emptf 
combs, and fed them with the bottle, to which they took kindljr; 
their old combs, mostly full of honey, I intend fixing into Wood«> 
bury frames, and then to re-transfer the bees. I should have 
domiciled them in these hives at once, but had none ready. 

My bee-house now contains eighteen stoeks, twelve of whioh 
by the spring will be in Woodbury hives, and I intend anothec 
fair trial, trusting with experience gained to be m<aB sneoess^ 
f ul this year ; but I should like to ask some of your more esr 
perienced apiarians if they can point ont any probable cause of 
the wholesale desertions from my hives. I may say that att 
my straw hives were in good condition, and none new. Thi 
new wooden ones were made of inch deal, old stujS, so thiit 
there should be little smell of turpentine. 

In condusion I may say that two years ago I should never 
have thought it possible that I could have managed to manipulate 
my bees in the manner I have. I have come to the conclusioit 
that the great desiderata are courage and coolness. As an in<> 
stanoe I may say that my little son, eight years old, has several 
times, perfectly unprotected, assisted me when driving by hold- 
ing the empty hive, and has eonM to bo harm therBby.-»-NiSi 
I>»arxBAvnnic 

[This is a good illustration of the mistake committed by 
endeavouring to " run before you are able to walk." Had yo« 
felt your way, and advanced cautiously step by step, you wonld 
have saved yourself nmch trouble and disappointment. ThA 
cause of your first failure is evident enough j you attempted the 
transfer into frame hives too early in the season, before Hxlb 
bees were sujBSciently numerous to set to work with spirit' ill 
the reparation of damages, and whilst the weather was not 
only so chilly as to render it difficult for them to do so, hot 
actually so cold as to compel some of them to starve through 
inability to appropriate the contents of their bottle-feedessk 
The causes of the subsequent failures and of the wholesals 
desertion of your hives are not so apparent from your deeonp^ 
tion, and might probably remain obscure, even if you ent ered 
into more minute particulars ; yet we have no doubt whatever 
that they arose from mistakes attributable to inexperienett, 
which would not have been committed by an accomplished 
apiarian, and which future practice will enable you to avoid. 
Such experience as years says really nothing whatever against 
truly "scientific" bee-keeping, but merely proves that, like 
any other science, it cannot be mastered all at once without 
difficulty.] 

PoiiMis-oATHEuniG AT Ohbzstvas. — I saw pollen carried into 
one of my hives on Christmas-day, and many bees were, doubt- 
less, busy in other hives ; but the diminution of stores am 
been great. I may add that after the recent frost on Janou^r 
6th the bees were busy carrying out young dead bees in eveiy 
stage. The thermometer fell here to 10* Fahr. Another matter 
of importanee is to warn apiarians to see that ^^^^^^^^fj^ 
well supplied with food. The eonsumptioii of honey haa I— * 
very great up to January 1st. — ^B. & W. 
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THE FOOD OP QUEENS. 

I AM not aware that the food of (he queen in her larva state 
has reoeived any more definite deeoription than that it is " a 
peculiar sabstanoe." It being absolutely neoessary that all 
experimentalists shonld understand as far as possible all 
matters with which they have to deal, I have been induced 
earefnlly to examine the food in all the royal cells at my dis- 
posal. These examinationB proved to me that this white sub- 
etance was prepared within the hive, and that it consisted of 
larvtt torn to pieces, and intermixed with honey. Its being an 
animal substance accounts for the queen arriving at maturity 
sooner than the workers. 

To prove the above I have had some beat-outs rearing 
queens whUst confined in a dark room from the time the egg 
was deposited until the queen was hatched. — Nobte. 



IMPORTANCE OF THE BEE IN THE 
ECONOMY OF NATURE. 
A raw years ago a tropical papilionaceous plant was im- 
ported to the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, for the purpose of aocli> 
matisation. (The clover, the pea, the bean and the locust tree 
all belong to the same natural order.) To the great delight 
of the gardeners the tree grew and blossomed ; but as it belonged 
to a species of which each plant produces only either male or 
female blossoms, and this one bore only female blossoms, there 
was nothing to be admired on this tree besides the blossoms. 
Thus a few years passed away, when the tree, to the great as- 
tonishment of its admirers, bore fruit also. This would have 
been a miracle, were the opinion correct that bees are not in- 
strumental in the fertilisation of plants. But the iavatu of 
the Jardin des Plantes were not inclined to believe in such 
miracles. They had come to the incontrovertible conclusion 
that there must be growing in Paris a male specimen of this 
plant; but they could not see dearly how the poUen had 
reached the female blossoms of the tree in the Jardin des 
Plantes. They made every possible effort to discover at least 
the location of the male specimen. Every garden of the 
neighbourhood was searched, inquiries set on foot in the 
papers, but nothing could be discovered. At last the director 
of the Jardin des Plantes had a lucky idea. He asked the 
police to assist him in finding this hidden son of the vegetable 
kingdom. Every policeman was provided with a description of 
the plant, and now commenced the most harmless search 
which probably ever took place in Paris. The police proved 
themselves worthy of their reputation. At the distance of 
about half an hour's walk the only male specimen of this plant 
in Paris was found in the garden of a rich gentleman. That 
the tree in the Jardin des Plants had in all probability been 
fertilised from this one was made plain by the statement of 
the proprietor that his plant had blossomed this year for 
the first time. In order to ascertain how impregnation had 
taken place, the tree was watched closely next spring in 
Uossoming time, and nothing was seen but bees flying to and 
fro among the blossoms. They had here covered themselves 
with the pollen* had flown thence to the Jardin des Plantes, 
and thus effected fertilisation. Some might be inclined to 
say that " perhaps the wind did it." The wind certainly does 
its part towards the fertilisation of plants, especially if they 
stand in dose masses like rye, wheat, com, &c., but in this 
instance it would have been impossible for the wind to carry 
the small amount of pollen over intervening gardens and 
houses, and to communicate it to the female blossoms of the 
tree in the Jardin des Plantes.— (^merieon Bee Oazetie,) 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

Gbxt Dobxiros akd Bbahka Poothas {Conrtata BeaderofOvr Journal), 
—We do not adTise yott to mix your birdv, nor do we think it sAiotild be 
tronbletome to keep them Bepante. As the DorUnga must haTe a mn, 
and aa the Brahmaa ean dispenae with It, we adTlae yon to let the Dork- 
Inga ont almost always and the Brahmaa now and then. Let the Dorklnn 
go oat eroT day, and the Brahmaa evexy other day, from daybreak to 
mid-day. We do so onraelTea, and the Urda become ao nied to it that 
there is not the leaat tronble in the prooeea. Ton do not want the Dork- 
Sng ooeks for ehange of blood, bnt yon want them becanae twenty polleta 
aie too many to ran with one cook. Ton have had neighbonr'a fan aa 
ngarda eggi. No one haa had any, bat yonr polleta ought to lay now. 

KoBTAUTY Axoxa FowLS (J. P.). —We have heard of no such diaeaae 
as yon mention. There win alwaTa be mortality dnrlnff veir hard froat, 
and still more when the earth is for a long time eoverad with mow. We 
fcaiUeve the birds whieh died in nnmbera moat have eaten some violent 
poison, or Docks, Oeese, and fowls would not have shared the same fate. 



OoLDm-FSHdUJED HAXBUikaH CocK'a Tazz. f Novice).— Tb» 1 
Oolden-pencilled Hamburgh oook is an important part of hia p 
and it is therefore neoessary it ahoold be entire. The most imp 
feathers are the slcklea, because they require t# bo accurately bi 
on their whole length. If, then, ono is misalnff, it alwaya givea tM i 
that it has been removed for some fault or ahorteoming. Thej r ' 
be aboTo the other feathers, and, descxlbing a graoef ol curve, they ff 
bft^^ig below them. ___ 

Nbwpobt PotTLTBT SHOW ' Homhurffhi.—li is not a subject for pwUin n- 
tion. Write to the Traffic Manager of the raUway for inf ormatkm. 

Fbopobtiok ov Cocks to Btews (Fire/lw).— One cock is not soiBoieBi fne 
twenty hens. If you have two they will ilght, but when it is know 
is the master the beaten bird will take some hens and go oif witk 1 
If, however, you object to this, we advise you tolet one mn wi^ ths 1 
in the morning, the other In the afternoon. This may and will »-- ' 
but not so effectually aa if both were with the hens. ItisTeryinu 
both should be with them when th^ leave the house In the mofraias. 

Eabs ov Lop-barkd Rabbits (A RahbU Fancier).— They are often es 

bited with ears 28 1 inches long from tip to tip. If you send seven liiinlngH 
stamps with your direction you can have "The Babbit Book*^ frwty 
post It contains much that you ought to know. 

AoBD BiBDB— Cboss-bbsbdwo (ft ZK««).— We do not pereeive tlmiyMBr 
sUtement alters what we stated. It is certain that after three yearsoU 
hens become more and more defective as layers. As for fowls orow-laaa 
between Houdans and Spanish being good sitters, your experience ia an 
exception to the rule. , ^ *« - * •_ ««^ « » ■ 

CoKFimBD Spacb (/. JL Beyton).—k space 60 feet^ 86 is a oonflMd 
space for poultry. Brahma Pootras or Dark Gochln-Chinas would be tte 
preferable kind to keep in it. „ ,, ^ - „ 

Pbovitablb POUI.TBT-BBEPIKO (Mn, H,\—u properly managed flngr 
din be kept profitably. .... ^ * .i.». , - 

PoTOTBT Pood (D. J.).— Give the bruised oats, but omit the maiaa at 
buckwheat, and instead of barley give a Uttle barleymeal once daflv. flha 
scraps, Ac., are quite admissible. In your confined space the great danfor 
to fowls is over-fatness. ^ ,^,, 

Cochih-China Cock Pabaltsbd (E. B.)— The giddineee, 
about," and loss of the use of one leg, indicate that a blood-i 
ruptured on the brain. The bird probably is over-fat. Pertoct yiietode 
and nourishing diet given sparingly, and a Uttle at a time, will ^va hnn 
the best chance of recovery. . » ^ . , i.i.. _i. 

Book about Oakb Cocks (C. JVanci«).—<3ooper»s volume on this stth 

{ect has long been out of print, and can only be met with at aecond-tasnd 
booksellers. _ ^ . 

CoBK Poultry Show.— We are informed that Mr. Cooper took Ihn 
priae hi White- created Polands, not Mr. WilUama. 

IUbbit-judoino at Halifax (J. roj>Ior).— All that you say mAV be 
true, and yet the Judge might bejuetifiod in disqualifying your BaUtt 
on account of Its defective eye. We cannot publish vague suapielcna. 

Rabbits (HinuUayain)^U no age ia specified in the schedule, we asa 
no reason why young and old may not be exhibited in the same claaa. Im 
fact, specifying ages induces deception. 

FoulBbood in a Purchabbd Stock (J. B., Bracken JT«I).— we regnkto 
say that the bit of comb which accompanied your letter contained umnle- 
takeable foul brood. It is very unfortunate that you should have ^ann- 
ferred any of the combs to other stocks, since it is more than proZwZkle 
that they also will bocome diseased. As a considerable time mav elaywa 
before iiis point can be determined with certainty, we should ad^naa 
their being isolated from all others as far aa possible, and on no aooowt 
should any of their combs be interchanged with or introduced into oQmb 
hives. It will, we think, be better to return the defunct hive with Its xn- 
maining contents to the respectable firm from whom you obtained It, an* 
ask them to refund the money, in preference to rmning the nek of re- 
ceiving another colony from an infected apiary. The fact of these jo- 
called Ligurian bees turning out to be hybrids suHlclently accounts lor 
their irascibility. ^. ^ ;i„._i.^ 

B0ZB8 voB Hives (B.).~Your boxes, 16 inches in diameter andT to a h s g 
deep, are not too large for stock hives, but a hard wood like aah betiurn 
good conductor of heatwiU require extra protection itt™*«-~Jr; 
hives are likely to be sent to the moors, we should put sticks ac wastnn 
interior in order to support the combs. We prefer side slits to a e 
aperture for snpearibig. , . •■ 

WooDBv-TOPPBD Btbaw Hivxs (J. K, H , WeHhorpe).—ioaa} 
Esq., of Bathampton, Bath, would be glad to oommunioate with you < 
the above subject. . , . . - 

BiBDS voB AK AviABT (B. O.).— About twenty-slx birds ™igi^ 'be MSr 
veniently kept in an aviary 12 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 7 M h|^ 
Those requinng the same mixture of food are the following :—OnepiSr 
of Undulated Furaquets, one pair of Red-faced Love Birds, one P»^ 
Whydah Birds, two pairs of Grenadier Buntings, two pairs of WaxbaK 
one pair of Cardinals, one pair of Bed-headed Cardinals, one pa^«< 
Tlrgfoian Nightingales, one pair of Glossy Thrushes, and two PuneC 
Weaver Birds. This time of the year is best to purchase them, •• ai« 
will be in good condition bv the summer. For food give canary wamm^ 
millet, hemp, a few crumbs of bread, a little chopped meat, mMl^ 
and other insects, green food, such as chickweed, watercress, and 
water and gravel of couj 

Gold 
fish 




mixture c. .:, ^ . ^._^ 

known several instances where that has proved sneceasfuL The dms 
time for pairing Canaries for breeding is about the middle or endei 
Mavoh, according to the mildness of the season. Separate breednic 
cages are tax nref erable to a room ; the young birds become much stzonffv 
and more healthy. 

POULTRY BIARIOST.— Fbbruabt 18. 

OUB Game season is over, and we may now soon look for a larvar oni- 
sumption of poultry. Judging from our own experience, we expaet a snor 
supply of young poultry for a time, and conaequent high prices, wn 
believe the stock of young chickons to be unusually smalL The O— 
season has been an average one as regards Pheasants. Paztrldgaa wenn 
very scarce tin the snow came; that is their time of danger: and then- 
sands were kiBed. Hares have been scarce throo^ont. Grouse and 
Woodcocks have been sent up in numbers fttr exoeeung any oilier year. 



Weltnarf 21, 18t7« ] 
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Trook obaeirationa taken near London during the last fqrty yean, the ayeiage day temperature of the week is 47.0°; and its night 
tamperatare 82.6*'. The greatest heat was 5^^ on the 2l8t, IBl*} and 1839; and the lowest cold 18-*, on the 2tth, 1860. The greatest fall of 
rain waa 0.92 inoh. N3. — ^Tha Calendar contains the names of plants flowering in the greenhouse. 



VERBENA CULTURE. 




ing a stock of Verbenas, and that most likely to insure suc- 
cess, is to have the plants in a good healthy state of growth 
before taking the cuttings from them. If a sickly cutting 
is employed for propagation there is every probability that 
the plant produced from it will be sickly, unless it is grown 
nnder favourable circumstances ; even then it will not 
assnme a healthy character like a plant that has been 
propagated from a healthy stock, and it is more liable to 
the attacks of several kinds of insects If tlie cutting is 
taken from a plant in perfect health it will strike in half 
the time tliat is generally necessary to strike one that has 
been taken from an unhealthy plant. 

My stock plants are always struck and kept through the 
winter in small 60-sized pots. The cuttings are put in 
early in September in a cold frame, and plunged in cocoa- 
nut refuse ; a two- light box is generally used lor this pur- 
pose, and the tops of the cuttinjrs, when the pots are plunged, 
are within an inch or two of the glass. When there is no 
wind or sun the lights are taken off; also at night, if there 
is a probability of a heavy dew occurring, and no wind is 
apprehended. If there is a gentle shower during the day 
the lights are also removed, the object being to keep the 
cuttings from flagging. If thoy are carefully treated in this 
way few will fail in striking. I generally put eight cut- 
tinffs in each pot. As soon as tlie cuttings aie rooted they 
will begin to grow, when their tops should be immediately 
pinched our, and when tliey have well tilled the pots with 
roots, they should be removed to another frame, and more 
room should be given to prevent their drawing up weakly. 
They must still be kept as near the glass as possible, and 
on no account must tliey be allowed to suffer from want of 
water. On the first appearance of green fly no time must 
be lost in famigaliug, and as soon as each shoot has made 
three pairs of leaves it should be stopped. This treatment 
should be carried out all through the winter months, and 
a £ne stock of handsome bushy plants will be the reward 
for the extra care. . 

The best place to keep the plants through the winter is 
a front shelf in a cool greenhouse, where they can have the 
benefit of light and air ; they must be kept as cool as pos- 
sible from October to February, when they should be re- 
potted and placed in heat, where they will soon produce 
Letxge numbers of shoots in the very best condition for 
propa^ting. 

Having described in as few words as possible the proper 

No. 806 -Vol. XIL, Ksw Smaa. 



winter treatment for the Verbena, I will now state the 
care the plants and cuttings receive from this time till 
they are planted out in May or June. 

The soil most suitable is a ffood turfy loam mixed with 
a small portion of sand and leaf soil ; it should be in a good 
healthy state, neither too wet nor too dry, and instead of 
rubbing it through a sieve it is better to pull the sod to 
pieces with the hand. The plants should also be in a nice 
state at the time, neither too wet nor too dry ; if the old 
soil in which the plants have been growing through the 
winter and the new soil to be used now are as nearly as 
possible in the same condition as regards moisture, there 
will be no necessity for watering tne plants soon after 
potting ; if they be slightly sprinlded overhead with the 
syringe once or twice during tiie day it will be sufficient to 
keep tliem from flagging. This treatment will cause the 
roots to strike into the new soil much more quickly. I 
consider it a very bad practice to deluge a plant of any 
kind with water directly after potting, and for this reason 
— the soil often becomes sour in consequence, and the plant 
will not so readily strike root into it ; but, on the other 
hand, if both soils are in a proper state of moisture at the 
time of potting, root-action will immediately commence, and 
by the time the plant will actually want water at the roots 
these will have reached tlie sides of the pot, when it may 
be copiously supplied with water if the weather should be 
bright or the temperature high. The pots I use at this 
time are 48's ; these should be well drained. After turning 
the plants out of the small OOpots the first proceeding 
should be to scrape the drainage away from the roots ; then 
squeeze the ball gently in tlie hand to loosen the soil from 
I the roots. If the bail is then shaken a little some of 
' the small particles of worn-out soil will easily fall away. 
I The ball should next be gradually opened out ; this is done 
I by making a hole through the centre of it, and gently 
pulling it out from the centre with the fingers. A portion 
of the new soil can by this means be placed in the centre 
of the old mass of roots and soil. This offers fresh food to 
the roots on every side, and there is no fear of the old ball 
becoming dry owing to the water passing through the loose 
soil at the sides, which is often the case where the roots 
are very much matted together, and when the precaution 
is not taken to properly disentangle them. Before pressing 
the soil firmly about the roots the pot should be tapped 
several times on the bench ; this will settle the soil well 
about them. The operation may then be completed by 
firmly pressing the soil round the sides of the pot, and also 
in the centre of the ball. 

After the plants have been potted, they should be placed 
in a temperature of 05° or 70", and as near the glass as 
possible, to prevent their drawing up weakly. Here they 
will produce abundance of fine healthy shoots for cuttings ; 
two or three crops may be taken from them weekly it pro- 
per care be exercised in taking the cuttings. A good shaip 
pair of scissors is the best instrument for this purpose ; with 
such you may cut the shoot out just above the next pair of 
leaves. The space from the base of the cutting to its first 
pair of leaves will be long enough to insert in the soil, and 
in putting in the cuttings these leaves sliouldnot be covered 
No. 960.— Vol. ZX2VIL, Old Smbjmb. 
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wifh the sand, for the eye at the base of the leaf is often in- 
jured when this is the case, and the loss of two good shoots is 
the consequence. The eye next to that part whence the cut- 
tixi^ was ta&en will be the first to break. In taking the next 
crop of eattings off care should be taken sot to cut them off 
^066 to the stem, but to leave one pair of leaves below the cut. 
By tins means the plant is extended in its growth, and the num- 
ber of cuttings very much increased. The plant also matures 
the leaves that are left on it ; these prevent its suffering injury 
by the constant cropping of its young shoots, and regulate the 
reoiprooal action of root and branch, which enables the plant to 
produce a vaflt number of cuttings without suffering any iU 
effects. 

As soon as the plants have well filled their pots with roots 
they mxy be watered with liquid manure three or four times 
every week ; this will cause them to produce fine healthy cut- 
tings. The same plants may be worked at this rate from 
February to May, and will not show any signs of exhaustion if 
they are UberiJly supplied with liquid manure ; this, however, 
ahould be applied in a clear state. Guano I find the most 
suitable for them. 

It will be seen by the above that it is not necessary to keep 
a laige number of plants of each kind of Verbena through the 
winter. Six good plants of a kind will be enough to work a 
stock of two thousand plants from. It is a good plan to strike 
in May a small eutting-potful of any choice kind that will not 
strike readily in the autumn. If the plants are potted off in 
small pots, plunged in some place partially shaded from the 
sun, ke^t pinched in rather closely, and then shaken f>ut and 
potted in large 60-pots towards the end of July, they will make 
fine stock plants, and may be easily kept through the winter. 
This is, perhaps, the safest way, for sometimes it is difficult to 
obtain good cuttings in the autumn. — J. Wills. 



VINE AND OTHER WALL-TREE BORDERS. 

Having read the different articles, by Mr. Wills and others, 
which have appeared lately on making Vine borders, I have 
been induced to offer a few remarks on the subject, and on 
fruit- tree borders generally. 

I must confess I was somewhat surprised when I read Mr. 
Will8*8 article, and found him advocating borders 6 feet deep 
(that depth being so much greater than has been recommended 
ty some of our beat Grape-growers, Mr. Thomson and others), 
and at a time when there has been so much said in favour of 
shallow borders for fruit trees generally. Now, I do not assert 
tiiat Mr. Wills is wrong, for I am one of those who believe 
that good Grapes can be grown in many waysi; but I cannot 
866 clearly the great use of supplying roots with food 5 feet 
from the surface. I am in favour of borders of a medium 
depth, say 2* or 3 feet for Vines, and 2 feet for most other 
widl trees. I quite agree with " Vitis " as regards top-dress- 
ings ; I have adopted them for many years, and I think they 
cannot be too highly recommended. To attract roots to the sur- 
fcMe by feeding them cannot fail to produce the most favourable 
results, and there will be but little danger of their going down 
into bad soil. I am no great advocate for concrete at the bottom 
of Vine or other borders ; there may be some cases where it 
would be necessary, but I have never used it. I think if there 
is water below it should be carried off by deep draining ; but 
in aU cases I would use drainage for Vine borders, whether 
inside or outside. 

The drainage I use for Vines is formed as follows : — 7 or 
8 inches of broken brick or other rubble, 1 inch of fine gravel, 
wiiii the dust taken out, and about 1^ inch of coal ashes made 
smooth and firm ; then the compost, consisting of such ma- 
terials as often recommended — namely, good turfy loam, farm- 
yard manure, lime rubbish, bones, and charcoal. 

I will now make a few remarks about stratified borders. I 
ihmk Mr. Wills 's two-inch layers of bones, &c., likely to be 
useful. I once made some borders on the strati 6ed system, 
not for Vines, but wall-fruit trees of all kinds excepting Pears. 
In the year 1848 I took charge of a garden where the walls had 
to bo ref omished as soon as possible. The soil of the garden 
was very unfavourable to fruit trees generally, and having a 
limited quantity of good loam at command I adopted a system 
once recommended by Mr. Errington. Stations, 8 feet square, 
were marked out for the trees, and the soil excavated to the 
depth of 30 inches ; then the drainage, the same as described 
for Vines, was put in, and the station filled in to within 
6 inches of the top with loam and fresh stable-litter in alter- 



nate layers, three of each. The tree was then put in its poa- 
tion, a Javer of leaf mould 5 or 6 inches deep placed oyer the 
roots, and over this a little loam. These stations were kept 
covered with stable-litter during the summer, and receiTed a 
surface-dressing of old hotbed manure or rotten leaves amnnalTy, 
or when it was thought necessary, and in the case of very d^ 
weather a little water was given. The trees grew very fast, and 
as the roots were continually cut on the outside of the 8 leet, 
they soon became very fruitful. 

I attribute a great part of the sneoese to the quantiiyof 
rotten leaves put in with the trees and to the surface-drefifldngs. 
The object in using the stable-litter in layers with the lona 
was to keep the latter a little more open, as nearly all the fibre 
was decomposed, it having been cut from a pasture some yean 
previously. 

In the autumn of 1861 all these fine trees had to be reoftoved 
to a new garden, and when taken up their roots were in a most 
healthy condition, and only in a few instances did we find any 
roots through the drainage, but the great bulk of them was 
near the surface. When spread out on the new border theiz 
appearance was excellent, especially in the case of the Cheiriss, 
for we could lay them in almost as regularly as the branches. 

The site of the new garden was an old pasture, and tiw 
borders were formed as follows: — The sods were cat about 
6 inches thick, and taken at once to form that portion of the 
border intended to be entirely devoted to the trees, which was 
6 feet wide and 2 feet deep, without artificial drainage, except- 
ing for Peaches, the subsoil being chalk. The Bods were buli 
up to the height of 18 inches or a little more ; the last layer 
chopped and made smooth ; it was then ready for the tress, 
which were planted with rotten leaves as before. I used one 
cartload to each tree. In this way I planted about eighty trees 
by the 20th of December ; then, the whole of the six-feet bordsr 
was covered to the depth of 8 or 10 inches with stable-litter. 
In the following season the greater part of the trees set plenty 
of fruit ; I thinned them out to about half a crop, and they 
were very fine, and of excellent flavour. The Peadblee were the 
finest I ever grew out of door8.^W. B. 



JUNIPERUS RECURVA. 

I OBSERVE in the Journal of the 25th of December, page 480, 
that Mr. J. Sharp wishes for information respecting Junipenu 
recurve. 

In cool soils it is not liable to the attacks of the red spider, 
and there it is a very graceful and beautiful drooping plant ; 
but it becomes so rusty and unhealthy in dry, warm soils, as to 
be useless. For this I know of no remedy, as both it and Juni- 
perus recurve dense require a cool, shady situation, owing to 
their liability to red spider. I would replace it with Junipems 
virginiuna, virginiana pendula viridis, or with Juniperus phce- 
nicea, — F. Flitton. 



HARDINESS OF FARFUGIUM GRANDE. 

I HAVE long entertained the belief that this plant is perfectly 
hardy. 

On the 23rd of February, 1857, a young plant of it was planted 
in a south border in a garden in Warwickshire, in which I 
was then engaged. There was some sharp weather afterwards, 
but the plant was not injured. In 1865, having a epedmen 
under my charge that was growing ratiier too large for tiie 
conservatory, I decided on placing it out of doors to teak its 
hardiness. The position assigned to it was an angle formed 
by the end of the stove and a wall dividing the frame-gromid 
from the kitchen garden, the aspect of which was sontii. The 
plant, in a pot 18 inches deep and 21 inches in diameter, was 
placed in this position, and remained there until last week. 
The winter of 1866-6, was very mild here; the lowest point 
registered was 23°, until the Ist of March, when the tiier- 
mometer stood at 11**, yet the Farfugium was uninjured d- 
though quite exposed ; and in the summer of last year it was 
a fine specimen both in size and colour, being nearly 5 feet in 
diameter and beautifully blotched. 

This year we were destined to experience a more eerwe 
winter. The year opened with the thermometer at 11''. This 
was followed by two days of similar intensity, one at 12° and 
one at 9°. The Farfugium all this time was perfectly exposed 
without covering of any kind, and must have been frozen 
quite through the ball. I thought this more than enough, and 
that more unkindness would be wilful murder, so after a alight 
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thttv I had some litter thrown over it. After this the frost was 
as sharp as ever. Last week I tamed the plant oat of its pot, 
aad after deciding to ose it for a sab-tropi<Md border this snm- 
mer, I diYided it into sixty good solid crowns, aU of which are 
showing life, and I have no doubt will nuike fine plants by 
next Jane. 

In the Farfaginm, then, we have a Tariegated-f oliaged plant 
of no mean merit and qaite hardy, therefore of mach valae to 
the gsidener ; for who amongst us does not feel the want of 
plants which will prove effective in the sammer and yet not 
oosapy oar valaable space in the spring ? One remark about 
cnltiure. Use fresh-out loam with plenty of sand. Bioh soils 
and manore water turn the foliage green. — Geo. Botes, Barley 
Thorpe Gardem, RtUland, 



VISITS TO GARDENS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
The Bssbibs, DoaxiNa, the Seat or Mrs. Cubitt. 

Im visiting many fine places one has the feeling oftentimes 
that everythicg has been sacrificed to show, and that the 
wishes of the proprietor have given way to the exigeacies of 
appeacanoe — tlu&t the gardens are show places, but nothing 
more, and that the owner has very little enjoyment in them. 
Certainly this is not the case at the Denbies, for one would at 
once s^, The owner of this place loves flowers and plants, and, 
what is more than that, has taken every means for the enjoy- 
meni of that \oy% in the most agreeable way possible; and 
although my visit was a very hurried one, quite insufficient to 
do jastioe to the admirable manner in which every department 
of the garden is carried on under the able management of Mr. 
Drewett, I yet saw enough to convince me that iu few places is 
there more real enjoyment for the owner than here. 

The valley of the Mole, in which Dorking is situated, affords 
to the lover of genuine Engliah scenery a charming sample of 
it, and tliAt in the immediate neighbourhood of our grsat 
xxieiaropolis. An hour from London brings you into the heart 
of it, and there Nature and Art combined have done their best 
to gratify all lovers of rich, rural scenery. Dorking itself is a 
elaseio name to the English horticulturist, for Mr. Ivery, of 
that place, by the zeal and skill with which he and his foreman 
Mr. Appleby have carried on the oaltivation and production of 
Aaaleas and British Ferns, has made it so. When I paid my 
visit there in August the time for both was well-nigh over. 
Azaleas were of course out of doors, and Ferns were past their 
prime. However, I saw many of the newer varieties, such as 
Polystiohnm anguUre parvissimum, which bears the same re- 
lation to the species that Lastrea Filix-mas crispa does to 
Lastrea Filix-mas. Then Polystichum angulare Wakeleyanum 
and P. aculeatum aerocladon were very interesting, the latter 
being the only one of this species which is tasselled. Of the 
Lady Ferns, Elworthii, Yemonise, Yictoriie, Iveryanum, and 
FrizelliiB nanum were all beautiful; but, in truth, the vari- 
ations of these Ferns are endlef>8, and one must only allude to 
them in the hope that the gratification that all lovers of Ferns 
ean have at Dorking may be more sought after. There is 
always something new there, and what is not new is very ad- 
mirable, the manner in which these Ferns are grown ; their 
verdure and beauty exoitiog quite as much interest as if they 
were covered with brilliant flowers. 

Having strolled through Messrs. Ivery*s grounds, I then 
made my way up the hill on the opposite side of the valley, 
under the guidance of Mr. Appleby, to the Denbies, a place of 
which I had often heard, and which I had long been anxious 
to see. I need hardly say, what every one knows too well, that 
last season was about as bad a one as the lovers of gardening 
have ever had to contend with; nevertheless there was very 
xnoeh to see and admire. The situation of the house is charm- 
ing—on the very summit of the hill, commanding a lovely 
▼iew of both sides of the valley ; on the one side enabling you 
to see far into Kent, and on the other away over Guildford, &c. 
It is also beautifully surrounded by fine trees, and in one part 
of the grounds there is the most lovely fernery that I have for 
A long while seen, the plants ^prowiug in the greatest luxuriance 
in the most natural way possible, and comprising some of the 
best of the many beautiful varieties of British Ferns, which 
are now so well known. Bound the house — and this I look 
upon as the distinguishing feature of the place— runs a glass 
arcade 400 yards in length. Tou can enter into it through the 
eonservatory from the dwelling-hoase, and not only enjoy an ex- 
tanded promenade in all weathers, in that which is truly a winter 



garden, but from it various plant-houses branch off, so that 
you can, without having to go out of doors, revel in all the 
beauties so liberally provided here. This arcade is literally 
dovered with charming creepers of all kinds ; Lapageria rosea, 
Escallonia rubra, Abelia floribunda, Plantago oapensis, Banksian 
Koses, Habrothamnus fasciculatus, Cobflea soandens variegata, 
Gloire de Dijon flose, the lovely Tacsonia Yan-Yolxemil, Boa- 
gainvilhea speciosa. Fuchsias, and a host of other plants cover- 
ing the walls and roof. The Bougainvillssa is planted in a 
large slate box resting on the flues that warm one of the stoves ; 
it is then brought out into an intermediate-house, which forms 
part of the arcade, and there produces its lovely bracts in great 
abundance. The Tacsonia deserves all the praise it has re- 
ceived, and nothing can be more lovely than those crimson 
parachutes suspended from the roof of the house. This is, 
doubtless, the way to see it in perfection, and from the msnnes * 
of its growth here there does not seem to beany difficulty in its 
cultivation. In one of the houses branching off from the arcade 
there was a nice collection of fine-foliaged plants, and, which 
one does not often see in a private establishment, a very good 
collection of the plants of commerce, deeply interesting and 
instructive. The conservatory close to the house was, of course, 
very gay, Tacsonias covering a large portion of the roof ; while 
on the walls at various heights were placed iron baskets with 
flowering plants. 

Mr. Drewett is well known for the skill With which he culti- 
vates Grapes, and his bunches, especially those of Muscats, 
have carried off many a prize. These were very fine, and I 
noticed that he had an air-chamber underneath the roots ; but 
of Grape-growing it is hardly necessary for me to make re* 
marks, so much has of late appeared on the subject in tiie 
pages of this Journal. 

As I have already remarked, the season was most unfavour- 
able for bedding-out plants ; but there was evid^ice enough to 
show me that the Nosegay Pelargoniums do not endure the 
wet any better than the Zonale varieties, and that two bedding 
plants, about which there has been much dispute, do really de- 
serve, in certain situations at least, all that can be said in their 
praise : one is Iresine Herbstii, the other Yiola comuta. The 
former, I dare say, is doubtful on wet soil and damp situations ; 
but in dry places, such as the Denbies, it is beautiful, especially 
in the latter part of the season. Amaranthus is there *' done 
for," Coleus shabby, but the Lresine charming. As to Yiola oor- 
nuta, for a greyish blue border — an edging, for instance, for a 
bed of Mrs. Pollock, nothing can be more chaste ; it continues, 
too, in flower for so long a period, some of it planted here 
having been successively in bloom until May. Amongst hints 
obtained was one of filling in a bed of Bijou, which is apt to be 
somewhat " leggy," with Cerastium tomentosum. In front of 
the greenhouses a capital border had been made of Dahlia 
Zelinda, Alba Multiflora, and Crystal Palace Scarlet ; and in 
a season like the last the Dahlia, which seems to defy wet, was 
especially valuable. 

Brief as the notice of my very hurried visit is, I feel it must 
not be closed without a reference to the exceeding care and 
attention bestowed by the owner, and seconded ably and heartily 
by Mr. Drewett, on the young men employed in the garden* 
A more comfortable arrangement than that provided for them 
cannot be imagined. Airy dormitories ; good, dean, comfort- 
able beds ; places for their clothes ; a library for them to read 
in, and means for cooking their food, — all these are as liber- 
ally provided for them as if they were the inmates of the 
house. Of what immense moral benefit this is none can better 
tell than tliose who, like myself, know what the young gardener 
often has to put up with — an untidy room in a house with a 
large family, where there is no quiet, and his only resource the 
public house and the demoralising influences of pot com- 
panions. AU honour to those, then, who, like Mrs. Cubitt, 
believe that our influence for good «r evil is sure to tell. 
Happy they who feel a pleasure in making it tell lor good, and^ 
like mercy itself, 

**Iti8twic6bles«ed~ 
It bksseth him that gives uid him that takes." 

And I feel sure that in the interest which those employed feel 
in their employer such outlay is amply repaid. May many 
more follow the example. — D., Bedl, 



Edging fob Gabdbn Walks. — ^Let me recommend for this 
purpose paving-stones put down lengthwise. I tried this plan 
) in Devonshire, and here in Warwickshire. Such an edging 
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looks wen, is most durable, keeps its plaoe, and is vezy in- 
ezpensiTe.— B. W. Stakmus. 



POTATOES. 

I ALWAYS read the Potato artieles of ** Upwards and Oir- 
WABDB " with great pleasnre. Still, if I were to purchase all the 
Potatoes which he commends, I shonld have no room forBoses. 

I do not hold the doctrine of finality, or complete Potato 
perfection ; still, as I am never without most excellent Po- 
taitoes '* all the year round," I discard and introduce warily. 
I do not like taming off a servant whose faults I know for one 
whose faults I have yet to learn. I think we cry up and cry 
down commodities too hastily. Excellent Potatoes in certain 
years, and under certain circnmstances, turn out occasionally 
bad. In the year 1865 nothing could be more close and ill- 
%flaTOured than the old Ashleaf ; and in 1866 the excellent 
Boyal Ashleaf sent out by Mr. Bivers, though good, was not 
equal to itself in the year 1865. For this reason it is well to 
grow more sorts than may be wanted. 

As regards freedom from disease, it completely depends on 
circumstances. Some years ago the Bev. T. Case, the vicar of 
Hbrton, sent me the Bed Ashleaf, warranted to defy disease. 
Alas ! the tubers were complete pulp. The Grammars (a rough 
deep-eyed Forty fold), very good this year, were given me by a 
blind parishioner under the name of ** Bough Beds." Being a 
late variety I planted them very late, and they escaped the 
disease from which other Potatoes suffered much. The next 
year I planted them in a clover ley, on high, chalky ground, 
where no Potato had been planted for eleven years, and they 
were pulp. £ must here ask ** Ufwards and Onwards "to tell 
me whether the blotches in the leaf are cause or effect. I fancy 
they are the effect of disease. Except electricity (not an idea of 
my own; I detest plagiarism unowned), I do not know what 
could in the year 1846 have affected the Potatoes over the 
whole world so instantaneoasly and synchronously. I have 
never yet been able to discover whether the attack in the first 
place was in the haulm, or roots and tubers. My present 
theory is (and I must admit that my theories hitherto have 
been fallacious), is that the visitation of 1846 weakened the 
ceilular tissue, and that Potatoes have not yet recovered from 
it. Hence seedlings newly raised are frequently advertised as 
exempt from diEsase. When the disease broke out I was living 
at Gritchill, and had an acre and half of Early Dugdale in 
a field which I rented of my late much-esteemed friend, Mr. 
Sturt, and I sold the crop, about half a crop— i.«., a quarter of a 
sack a-perch, to him. They were supposed to have been one of 
the best crops in the neighbourhood — a good poor man^s Potato. 
From that time to this I have been as much perplexed with 
the Potato disease as about fate. My *' rule absolute ** 
about the Potato disease has long been disowned by the 
chancery of facts, or the fortuitous concurrence of atoms. This 
being so, as I am but a "grasshopper" in the presence of 
•* Upwards and Onwards," I wish he would tell me whether 
the ulcer on the leaf, the visible precursor of misery (for the 
cause may be beneath), is cause or effect. As soon as a medical 
man knows the disease and its seat, he may apply a proper 
remedy. Napoleon, at St. Helena, encouraged his doctor thus 
— **We are a machine made to live for a given time. You 
work in the dark, and thrust your crooked instruments into 
us, and for once that you relieve us you kill us a hundred 
times." 

Now, I confess that I have been working in the dark, and I 
have this year thrust in a crooked instrument. I have planted, 
beginning February 12th, under grass, in stony land, 5 inches 
deep, dressed with dissolved vitriol, Grammars, Bed Bobins, 
Scotch Downs, or Bocks, and Salmon Kidneys, the best of all 
Potatoes. The vitriol may be useful if the disease is fungoid, 
for there is no better match for fungi of all kinds; or it may 
fail, the disease being of another nature, such as imperfect 
oellular tissue, or loss of starch, the grand component of a 
Potato. Still it is good as a revealer of bad Potatoes. My 
servant^s testimony is, '* You can tell the diseased tubers even 
where you can see no disease : they turn blackish within half 
an hour after application." He showed me one. I could see 
no disease ; I cut the Potato open, and in the heart of the Po- 
tato there was the disease. It is also good to keep off centi- 
pedes, and other insects that live on and exhaust the tubers. I 
mean to keep this lot on the flat. I remember forty-five years 
ago my father had a grassed orchard dug up and planted with 
Potatoes. They were flat-hoed, but not eartned-up. The crop 
was larger than I have ever seen since. 



I will now end with Stephen^s testimony. " Steeve " is my 
servant, good and trusty, and this is his testimony — that 
round white Potatoes produce more than kidneys of any oolonr, 
that skulkers left in the ground all winter produce healthy 
Potatoes free from disease, that large tubers produce more than 
small Potatoes, that Potatoes about the size of a hen's egg 
will weigh 20 lbs. heavier per sack than large Potatoes, that 
early planting is best, that kidney Potatoes should not be out 
or planted till the eye starts ; that digging Potatoes before ripe 
is a double folly, it does not stop disease, and spoils what would, 
if ripened, be good ; that Grammars will give a heavier crop 
with little or no manure than any other sort : and that though 
for years his Grammars were far sounder than any other, yet 
this year, out of three sacks stored away, he has not more than 
one bushel of good ones. The mystery of the Potato disease is, 
as yet, the great mystery of the natural world. 

The kidney Potatoes, of the Ashleaf race, I shall plant in 
broken ground, and shall water them early in June. — "W. F. 
BADCLTyrs, Okeford Fitzpaine, 



HAS A FOREMAN ANY VOICE IN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HIS FIRES? 

I AM living in a nobleman's large garden establishment bm 
foreman. The 4th of February was a very wet day, but olearad 
off towards evening, and, the wind shifting, the stars gave a 
very bright appearance. Thinking it likely that a frost would 
occur, I had the fires in the greenhouses lighted. 

I went to the glass houses about half an hour afterwards, 
found the thermometer standing at 89*', and I ordered the fire 
to be slackened. At the same time I had a vinery that had 
been started about three weeks, and in which the Vines had 
shoots about an inch long. This house was shut up in the 
afternoon at a temperature of 65° ; on entering it at 8 p.ic., I 
found the thermometer standing at 62*, with a little heat in 
the pipes. I banked my fire for the temperature to fall to about 
55"* by morning. My master coming out at the time altered 
all my doings for the night, and by his orders the stove fire 
was again set burning. The consequence was, on entering the 
vinery in the morning, a strong fiexy heat was felt, and instead 
of finding the thermometer at 55", it was then standing at 72*". 
The gardener coming in and finding the temperature so high, 
ordered air to be given very freely, and in an hour the house 
was standing at 62*. Do any of your readers think this was 
correctly treating an early vinery ? I have lived in three other 
establishments as foreman, and never have seen a vinery 
treated in this manner before. From a garden boy I was 
always taught never to put air on for lowering the temperature, 
but to give it slowly as it was required, and to let the warmest 
time be in the middle of the day.— A Subscbibsb, H. M. 

[The subject is not devoid of importance, but it is one 
always unpleasant to meddle witli, as no general rule can be 
advanced as to the relative positions to be occupied by a gar- 
dener and his foreman and assistants, but each establishment 
must be left to form rules and regulations for itself. I have 
no hesitation, however, in submitting the following observations 
suggested by your case, looking upon it, however, as a one- 
sided statement : — 

1. Whatever the abilities, the intelligence, and the attention 
of a foreman or an under gardener, so long as he remains in 
these positions it is his duty to carry out the wishes and com- 
mands of the head gardener, as he is the chief responsible 
party ; juat as it is the duty of the head gardeuer to serve his 
employer in the way he peculiarly wishes to be served, giving 
up so far any partialities of his own, to attend chiefly to that 
which an employer mostly values. 

2. In large places matters will not go on well unless there is 
a reciprocal feeling between the head gardener and his assis- 
tants, and a general winh to make the most of the ciroum* 
stances. I have no faith in the old dictum, addressed by a 
master to a man, ** What business have you to think ? " On 
the other hand, an assistant is valuable just in proportion as 
it is perceptible that he does think— that he acts from thought, 
and not from mere routine. I have faith also in the old state- 
ment that two or more are better than one, and in setting 
about a job the workman may propose a better mode than that 
at first pointed out by the master ; and in such a case, if wise, 
the master will adopt the plan of the workman, because thns 
he will secure a thorough coadjutor, instead of a mere working, 
looking-to-the-dock man, and because, again, a man feels an 
interest in making his own plan appear the best by the less 
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time thfti it takes to earfy it oat. In all saoh oases, however, 
H should never be forgotten that the deoision at last rests with 
the master, and when that decision is given an honest assis- 
tant will carefully carry it out, thongh it be not what he thinks 
the best under the circumstances. 

3. The whole account of the management of the furnaces 
does yon credit. Your examining the appearances of the sky, 
your noticing the outside thermometer and the changes since 
the last visit, your reading the thermometer inside the forcing- 
houses, and satisfying yourself as to the heat in the pipes or 
heating xnedium, are all very simple matters ; bat such it is 
vezy difficult to get yoang men to look upon as of much im- 
portance, aud without attending to them the management of 
£res is a mere matter of chance. You showed also the neces- 
sary attention in lighting the greenhouse fires, and in such a 
ease of overheating as that to which you refer, I would have 
preferred giving a very little air, damping the path and floor, 
and allowing the house to cool gradually. 

4. 'While approving of yoar attention and oonftideration, I 
cannot for a moment give up the right and duty of the master 
to come to a different conclusion, and to express his wishes 
Skcoordingly, so as to have some more heat in the pipes before 
banking the fires up ; and I fear it must be added that he 
would have too much right to feel dissatisfied and annoyed, 
when, instead of the little more heat in such a changeable night 
as the 4th of February, there shonld be such a fieiy heat in 
the house in the moi-niug, aud the thermometer about 17* 
higher than was deemed necessary. Such a result gives too 
much reason for the suspicion that, not thoroughly knowing 
your place as a servant, you were anncyed that your arrange- 
ments were in the least interfered with, and since heat was 
wanted, heat should be given, and in a pet you piled on the 
foel careless of consequences. If I am right in this conclusion, 
then I would impress on you in all kindliness, that such out- 
bursts of spleen and impatience of control will more than 
counterbalance your other good qualities— intelligence, dili- 
gence, and attention.— E. F.j 



THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

ASD THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HOHTICCLTUBAL EXiliniTION. 

Wb are infortned that at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Horticultural Exhibition, held on 
Thursday the 14th inst., the motion which was placed on the 
minutes at the meeting of the 20th of November last, was 
carried unanimously. Beeolved — 

'* That a eommnnicAtion be made to the Commissioners of the £x- 
hilntionof 1861, informing them that the Committee of tbe Inter- 
national Hortiealtoral Exhibition have now remaining a balance of 
eighteen hundred ponnds (£1800), which snm they are willing to 
invest in the purchase of the Lindlev Ubrary and other books, to form 
the foandatiou of a Botanical and Horlicaltnral Library, to be attached 
to the Boyal Horticultural Society, provided Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners, who are interested in the advancement of the South Kensing- 
ton estate, are willing to provide a suitable reading-room, with glass 
oases, for the reception of such Hbrarj. The room and books to be 
for the use of Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society, members of 
other societies, and gardeners generally, under such rules as may be 
agreed on. The Horticultural Society to nominate one of its officers 
or a elerk to look after tbe same. The room and library to be invested 
in the names of seven Trustees— two appointed by tbe Commissioners, 
two by the Boyal Horticultural Society, two by the International 
Committee, and one by the six above named." 

The above is the best reply that could be given to the con- 
versation that took place at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, a report of which appeared in our last 
number. It is now apparent that the proposal for the munifi- 
cent donation which the International Committee have placed 
ftt the service of the Boyal Horticultural Society has been on 
the minutes ever since the 20th of November last ; and we 
were not wrong when we stated in our last that some misun- 
detBtanding must have existed on the subject, for we believe 
Ihat on an interview having taken place between SirWentworth 
IXilke and Mr. Wilson Saunders, a perfect understanding was 
at onee come to. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Edgar 
Bowring, who, as a member of the Expenses Committee, evi- 
4entl^ came prepared to raise the question at the meeting, did 
not signify his intention to Sir Wentworth Dilke, who would 
no donbt have been in his place to make a full explanation, 
boih on behalf of himself and of the Exeoutive Committee, and 
thenby have prevented an impression going abroad that the 



International Committee did not intend doing anything for the 
Society with the surplus fond derived from the Exhibition. 

It was perfectly natural that on such a subject the Fellows 
of the Society shonld desire to have some information, and we 
are not surprised that the question should have been raised, so 
that they might know the relation in which the Society stood 
to the International Committee. 

And what was that relation ? Looking at the correspondence 
and the documents that were published in our last, we gather 
that there was an understanding of a vague and indefinite 
character that the Committee were to do *' something." To 
this both parties seem to assent, and in the correspondence 
both admit the principle. The minute of the Council says, 
** Should there be any surplus in the takings of the Committee, 
the liberality of the Royal Horticultural Society will be duly 
acknowledged." Sir Wentworth Dilke says, " In conversation 
something was said about doing sometliing." Mr. Wilson 
Saunders says, *' That Sir Wentworth Dilke, on the part of the 
Committee, acknowledged the principle, that in case of any 
surplus accruing to the International Horticultural Exhibition 
the Royal Horticultural Society should have a claim therein." 
Now, on the part of tbe International Committee the principle 
was aooeptad and acted upon so long ago as the 20th of No- 
vember last, when the motion which was carried at the meeting 
on the 14th inst. was placed on the minutes. We cannot, 
therefore, hut regard the action taken by Mr. Bowring as preci- 
pitate, particularly as allusion was made to the purchase of the 
Lindley library in the report of the Council, thereby indicating 
that the International Committee did intend to do *' some- 
thing." 

ROYAL HORTICULTURE SOCIETY. 

FSBBUABT 19th. 

Floral Committeb. — This was a deeply interesting meeting from 
the namber of the Orchids exhibited, among which were seyeral of 
great beauty and rarity. A gronp of cut Orchids, from Mr. Anderson, 
of Meadow Bank, contained some species that arc exceedingly rare, 
such as Batemannia Beanmontii, Epidendmm Ccoperianum, vanda 
gignntea, a beantifnl Oncidium of great valne, and Ltelia superbiens ; 
the latter having a magnificent bnnch of flowers was awarded a special 
certificate. Mr. Kncker also exhibited a cnt specimen of the last 
species, but in size and depth of colour it was far exceeded by Mr. 
Anderson's flower. Cut blooms of some Xijcasto Skinueri were shown 
by Mr. 0. Penny, gardener to H. H. Gibbs, Esq., of St. Dunstan's, 
Kegent's Park, and" were described by Mr. Bateman, as " the finest erer 
seen." They were of unusual size and beautifully marked, and wore 
awarded a special certificate. Messrs. Yeitch & Sons received a special 
certificate for a large and beautiful collection of Lycaste Skinueri, 
shown in honour of the memory of the late Mr. G. U. Skinner. 
It was remarkable how freelv many of these had bloomed. Mr. Wil- 
son, gardener to W. Marshall, Es^., of Clay Hill, Enfield, had a largo 
gronp of Cattleya Warscewiczii, in varieties, some of them of great 
beauty, to which a special certificate was also awarded. The same 
award was made to Messrs. Low & Co., for collections of Lycaste 
Skinueri and Oncidinms, the latter containing some varieties of great 
interest. Dr. Pattison, of St. John's Wood, also received a snecial 
certificate for a collection of Orchids, among which was Oaonto- 
glossum species, a supposed variety of O. Wamerianum, and resem- 
bling O. Cervantesii. The same award was made to Messrs. E. G. 
Henderson <fc Son, for a group of Oyclameus, compri3iDig varieties of 
C. persicum, coum, and Atkinsii. The iorrnvr contained some mar- 
vellous Jlowers, of great depth of colour and larpe size. They were 
one-year-old seedling plants, aud literally masses of bloom. 

First-class certificates were awarded to Oucidium species, from 
Mexico, shown by Messrs. Low <fe Co., a new variety, having a great 
resemblance to O. pelicanum, wiAout the brownish lines. The habit 
was very close and compact ; to the same for Odontoglossum macu- 
latum snperbum, considered to bo a very distinct variety, the dark 
colour being much deeper in this than in any other, the petals also 
being thick and broad, and to Messrs. James Garaway & Co., Durdham 
Down, Bristol, for the following varieties of seedling Amaryllis, a mag- 
nificent lot of which were produced by them, apparently seedlinn 
from A. aulica and vittata — viz.^ Olivia, rich scarlet aud crimson shaded, 
pure light throat ; Cleopatra, bright orange scarlet, shaded and reined 
with glossy crimson, the colour reaching to the base of the segments ; 
H. Gibbs, carmine crimson, the spine of the segments pure white and 
feathered with the same; and Helena, orange scarlet, with slight 
shading of crimson, dwarf habit, and of fine form. A eecoud-daas 
certificate was awarded for Juliet, bright orange scarlet, shaded with 
purplish crimson, and dear throat ; and a special certificate to sii; 
plants of A. Ackermanni pnleherrima, also very rich. 

Seoond-dass ceiiiflcates were awarded to a vaxiety of Aspleninm 
diffonne, from New Holland, shown by Messrs. Yeitch — ^it was con- 
sidered by the Committee to be a good basket Fern for a hardy green- 
house—and to Gxiffinia Blamaria, from Messrs. £. G. Henderson and 
Son. The small lanceolate foliage resembles that of Euchaiis ama- 
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zoniea. It is » shy bloomer, flowering only once in fhree or four yeBn. 
A like ftvmrd ma made to Bryononns Uciniosa, from Mr. W. Earley, of 
DigsweU, hating fmgnmt white uoBsome with a onrionB thready fringe, 
reeemhUng somewhat the flowere of the Snake Cncnmber. it ie said 
to produce berries, but will require erossing, as there did not appear to 
ha any female flowers on the plant. It is an evergreen hothouse 
climber, and will be Talnable for bonquets. Also to Oncidium species, 
from New Granada, in the way of O. sphacclatam, from Messrs. Low 
and Co. It has a good habit, and the flowers are yery showy. 

Special certificates were awarded the following :— To Mr. Sherratt, 
gardener to James Bateman, Esq., of Knypersley, for cut specimens, 
with fruit, of Citrus japonioa, or Japanese Citron, from a warm green- 
house. The finlt is mghly ornamental, and was said by Mr. Fortune to 
Buooeed better in the northern districts of China than in the southern. 
It was also thought that it might be cultivated out of doors in the 
warmer portions of the south and west of England. This Citron was 
originally sent to the Boyal Horticultural Society in L854. To a 
magnificent truss of Bhod'odendron argentea, from Mr. Squibbs, gar- 
dener to Mrs. Turner, Book's Nest, Godstone, said to be of a purer 
colour than B. Falconeri, and to be the same as B. macrantha, from 
Bhotan, sent out by M. Van Houtte, of Ghent, a few years ago. To 
a splendid and well- grown specimen of Dendrobium speciosnm, from 
Mr. Wilson, gardener to W. Marshall, Esq., Enfield, with four immense 
spikes of iiloom. To Messrs. Veitoh & Sons for a half-standard 
Ancuba japonica vera, in a tub, the plant being ver}' symmetrical, and 
well covered with berries. The diameter of the specimen was about 
2i feet. 

Other subjects of interest but which did not receive awards, were a 
species of Dendrobium, named by Mr. Bateman D. Bullerianum, resem- 
bling D. Devonianum without the fringe ; it was considered doubtful 
whe&er it was a cross or a species; it came from W. W. BuUer, 
Esq., of Strete Baleigh, Exeter, and was not in good condition : Odon- 
togloessum nebulosum var., from J. Day, Esq., of Edmonton, con* 
sidered a good variety, but too far advanced to judge accurately of its 
merits ; Begonia Earleysii, a supposed seedling from B. phyUomaniaca, 
larger thaii B. digswelliensis, but showing too much of the large green 
seed-pods, which detract from the attractiveness of the flowers ; a 
large plant of Camellia Mathotiona, from Messrs. Veitch & Sons, the 
flowers of which were paler in colour than is usuidly seen ; cut flowers 
of the old Canarina campanula, from Mr. Davis, gardener to W. 
Stride, Esq., Bedbndge, Southampton ; some plants of Fuchsia 
Cloth of Suver, a sport of a creamy-green colour, but too young to 
judge of its merits; Iresine Herbstii splendida, a well-coloured 
specimen of I. Herbstii, not distinct enough to be classed as a variety ; 
and I. Herbstii aureo-reticulata, pulc-green leaves veined with creamy 
yellow. 

Fbutt Committee. — Several collections of Apples were exhibited, 
among which one from Mr. Whiting, of the Deepdene, Dorking, ob- 
tained a special certificate ; it comprised fine examples of Adams' Pear- 
main, Blenheim Pippin, and Alfriston. Mr. Parsons, gardener to W. J. 
Blake, Esq., Danesbury, had a similar award for numerous dishes in 
excellent condition, and among them Blenheim Pippin was especially 
fine, both in size and colour. Mr. Earley, DigsweU contributed Sam i 
Young, Cockle Pippin, Feam's Pippin, and Dredge's Fame, as well as 
a very good dish of Ashmead's Kernel from Gloucestershire. T. Lax- 
ton, Esq., of Stamford, sent two seedling Apples, named respectively 
Stamford Pippin and Welland Pippin, neither of which, however, was 
considered of such merit as to deserve a certificate ; and from Mr. T. 
Short, gardener to Viscount Eversley, Heckfield, Hants, came Melon 
Apple, a showy American variety 'of excellent quidity, ripened on a 
hall standard in an orchard. Mr. Sherratt, gardener to J. Bateman, 
Esq., Knypersley, exhibited the Kumqu:;t (Citrus japonica), as pro- 
duced on the plant, and received a special certificate; accompany- 
ing it were some of the preserved fruits as sold in the shops. Further 
zoference to this small-fruited member of the Orange family will be 
made in the proceedings of the fortnightly meeting. 

In the Vegetable department Mr. Earley exhibited excellent Shallots, 
and a good and rather numerous collection of Potatoes, the best of 
which appeared to be Hardcash, Queen's Own, Mona's Pride, Boyal 
Ashleaf, and Myatt's Ashleaf Kidne;fs, and of Bound varieties Giant 
King, Soden's Early Oxford, and Victoria. From Mr. Dean, seeds- 
man, Ealing, came Fearnought Cabbage, from a garden in the south 
of Hampshire, where Broccoli and Kales were much injured by the 
severity of the late frost, whilst the Fearnought was scarcely touched. 
It is described as being the result of a cross between the Dwarf and 
the Hearting Kale. It is also stated to be a delicious table vegetable. 
M. Ernst Benary, of Erfurt, contributed large examples of Celeriac, 
which is much used in Germany ; but they were pithy, and not good 
either raw, in salads, or boiled. 



FoBTKiGHTLY Mbbtiko.— -Mr. Bateman, in proposing that Mr. 
Wilson Saunders should take the chair, said that whilst all must re- 
gret the resignation of Earl Qrosvenor as a member of Council, they 
could not but rejoice to learn that in aooordanoe with the rules of the 
Society the Council had that day unanimously elected Mr. Wilson 
SatmderB to fill the vacancy. Mr. Wilson Saunders having returned 
thanka the proceedings commenced with the election of twenty-lour 
new members and the admission into union of six Societies — namely, 
the Cbertsey and District Floral and HottaenUural Society, East Neuk 
of Fife Horticultural Society, Elvetham, Eversley, Bramshill, Yate- 



ley, and Minley Hortioultanl Society; Largo Field Natnzalisli* So. 
ciety ; Neston, Burton, and Heswall Floral and Hoitieultnral Boeiaty ; 
and the Boral Jersey Ajmooltural and Hortioultnral Sooiety. 

The awards of the Floral and Fruit Committees having been n« 
ported, the Bev. M. J. Berkeley ofifered remarks on some of the plants 
exhibited and other subjects. Allusion was first made to a variety of 
Weeping Ash, which had the peculiarity of not producing seeds, but 
only polleniferous flowers, and then to the magmficent Baccolabium 
shown by Messrs. Veitch at the December meeting, and whidi was 
imported under the name of S. gignnteum, but which had been o(A- 
sidered almost identical with S. violaceum. This, however, was not 
the case, for in S. riolaoenm the lip is strap-shaped, whilst in S. gigan< 
teum it is orbicular, besides which several other structural differenses 
were pointed out. The identity of Thuja gigantea with T. Lobbiaaa, 
and of the Thuja gigantea of gardtms witii Libocedms decuireni, 
both of which facts are referred to in another page, was then stated, as 
well as Mr. Bause's success in propagating Chimonanthus grandifloros. 
Messrs. Garaway's fine Amarrllises, and some plants from Mr. Wil- 
son Saunders were then specially noticed ; of some species of Sonchiu 
from the latter gentleman, it was remarked that nothing could be 
more ornamental for table decoration. Of the Bryonopsis, shown by 
Mr. Earley, it was stated that the plant would afford, a dozen fresh 
flowers every day, and was therefore viJoable for bouquets, besides 
which, it was said to have showy crimson fruit, and was probaUy 
allied to the Bryonopsis eTythrocar|>a, which was so beautiful in the 
conservatory last year. The charming varieties of Cy^clamens from 
Messrs. Henderson next occupied attention, and it was stated that 
raising such was a mere matter of chance, for out of a thousand seed- 
lings not one, perhaps, would prove good ; Mr. Berkeley also added 
that many of those exhibited had been raised from seed not two yeais 
ago. In connection with some Mushrooms which had been broqghi 
before the Fruit Committee, it was mentioned that they werenoiaU 
Agaricus campestris, some appearing to belong to A. arvensis, and the 
importance of growers coUec^g spawn from places where Mushrooms 
are naturally fijiest, was urged, and iu this way, too, there was em 
probability of an improvement being effected in the strain. The sad 
effects of the late frost were next touched upon, and no part of the 
country, Mr. Berkeley said, appeared to have suffered sa much as the 
valley of the Thames, where extremely low temperatnres were re- 
corded. At Chiswick, for instance, the thermometer indicated — 11, at 
Slough — 8, and at Kew — 4 ; but there might be some doubt as to 
the perfect correctness of some of these indications. The damage 
done to vegetation had been very great. At Kew a large tree of Cu- 
pressus macrocarpa had become a wreck, Araucarias had suffered, and 
at Chiswick the largest Deodar had suffered severely, whilst the variety 
robusta was scarcely injured. It wan noticed both at Kew and 
Chiswick, that where plants were covered with snow they were safe, and 
that the tips of branches bent down under the snow were unhurt, whibt 
the exposed parts were browned. Mr. Berkeley also stated that in 
some parts of the country trees were still suffering from the effects of 
the frost in the winter of 1860-61, having been injured in the stem* 
It would be interesting to obtain particulars as to what forest trees 
had been severely injured during the past frost. 

Mr. Wilson Saunders considered that a great lesson was to be gained 
from the effects of the lata frost, and particularly in respect to ths 
great preservative action of snow. He Uien exhibited to the Meeting 
specimens of Deodars, Garrya elliptica, and other shrubs, showing 
how they had been affected where exposed, and that they were littk, 
if at aU, injured where covered with snow; and he remaikedthsi 
many plants which will live in a very cold climate will be IdUed in 
this country because they have not the same snow oovering. Vans- 
gated plants, too, will not stand cold so well as the original apeoies; 
thus, he had specimens of the Irish Ivy, showing that to be uninjured, 
whilst the variegated Common Ivy was killed; the Common Peri- 
winkle was hardy, but its variegated form would not stand cold, and 
the same with manv other plants. It was also worthy of remark that 
plants of the same land are not equally hardy in the same situation : 
hence in selecting plants it is very necessary to choose those having a 
good constitution. 

Mr. Berkeley, in answer to a question put by Mr. Wilson Sanndeis, 
as to why the Deodar should suffer here, said that though the tree was 
subjected to an extreme degree of cold in its native countzy, yet before 
the frost set in there were cold rains, and growth was brought to a 
standstill ; but in the valley of the Thames the trees before the last 
frost were full of sap. 

Major Trevor Clarke desired to state that the late severe frost had 
enabled him to prove the entire hardiness of Disa grandiflora, a most 
interesting and beantifnl African plant. He had had it out of doom 
for three winters on trial, and only needed such a test as the present 
year afforded. It would now become a most useful addition to oar 
hardy plants. 

Mr. Bateman said his duties with respect to the Orchids would be 
onerous, for there was quite an inundation of beautiful specimens of 
that order. Among Cattleyas the palm must be awarded to the variety 
from Mr. Bamett, of Blacluieath. Mr. Anderson, gardener to T. Daw- 
son, Esq., of Meadow Bank, near Glasgow, came next with a laigp 
number of rare and interesting kinds, many of them exhibited for the 
first time. Among them was Oncidium nubigenum, which, though it 
might appear inaifinificant, was not the less remarkable, for it had 
been found at an elevation greater than any other — namely, 14,0(X^fcet 
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•bifre Ihe l«vel «{ Che iMft. Then tkere hm B»tenyuima Baamaontii, 
oiKt of * ganoB named afltr liim by Pr.. Xiindley ; and he (Mr. Bate- 
nan), lelt much gratified at the honour when the first species, B. Col- 
kji, vas named ; bat anfortanatelv it had an nnsaToory odour, and 
B. Beaomontii was worse still, mi. Anderson also sent a s^endid 
snlka of Lfflia snperhiens, one of the pandest disooreries of his {M.r, 
Bikteman*i), lamented friend Mr. Skmner, who, when he found it, 
said H eooM be seen nearly a mile off in the dear atmosphere of its 
Ubtiva e o aatiy . Tha spike ahown, he was bappr to say, would be 
ptManted to Her Boyal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. Another 
ffff^PK" of the same L»lia, though not so fine, eame from Mr. Backer. 
Avuyiine specimen of Dendrobinm specaosom, a plant which any 
one might grow, was sent by Mr. Wcntworth Bnller ; also an inter- 
esting new Dendrobium, which he (Mr. Bateman), had ventured to 
call i^endrobium Bnlleriannm. There was abo a new Odonto^ossum 
from Messrs. Low, which would be figured in the " Botanical Maga- 
zine ;" and from Mr. Wilson, gardener to W. Marshall, £sq., came 
B0»6 of the finest Cattleyas he had ever seen. He wislied, howvrer, 
io impcMs on those present that Cattleya|»allida, Trian»i, quadrieolor, 
Waxsoewiczii, and Wagneri were all varieties of one and the same 
spedes. 

With regard to the Enmquat, Mr. Bateman said it had a peculiarly 
ornamental appearance where growing on the back of one of his 
atores, or rather a warm greenhouse. On referring to an <dd number 
<A Tbb Odttaob Oardeneb, he found thai Mr. Beaton spokn of it 
thus : — " From the Garden of the Society came fruit of the Ji^n 
Citron (Citrus japonica) ; this is not the Mandarine Orange, or the 
Otaheite Orange, of which they make such pretty litUe standards, but 
tiie fruit is as small as that of any in the tnbe, and of the shape of a 
anall A^eaf Kidney Potato ; the rind is most fragrant, and the 
whole fruit is highly prized by the Chinese ; when preserved in su^r 
they call it the Cum Quat.*' Mr. Fortune had sent him the following 
informatiMi : — 

*' I sm wen acquainted with the Eamquat, and have little doubt yonr 

Slant was one of those, sent home by me to the Hortionltnral Society 
orlnff my first visit to China ( 164S to 1846). It is, I beUeve, the Citrus 
iaponMA, and is largely cultivated both in China and Japan. In China 
It attains a greater degree of perfection in the central provinces than it 
does In the more southern, and ought to be hardy, or nearly hardy in the 
aonth of Bof^and. I'erhaps, however, a higher degree of summer beat 
may be necessary in order to have it in perfection with as. Of one thing 
you may be quite certain, it is much hardier than the Common Orange. 
The oommon China Orange Is to be had in perfection in the south of 
China only, and is not cultivated in the district farther north, where the 
Eumquat grows so welL The bushes, 8 or 4 feet in height, are verv 
beautiful in Kovamber and December when loaded with tmit, which 
ripens at this season of the year AH winter long the fruit is very plenti- 
ful in the markets. If yon have tasted the f rnit you will remark that the 
rind i3 sweet and of an arematio flavour, while the pulp is very acrid. 
As a preserve it ia much esteemed and largely used. It is exported in 
•onaidemUe quantity to Europe and America. I daresay you have fro- 
ottently eaten it amongst those Chinese preserves sold by Fortnum, 
lEason A Co., and others." 

The plant has this peculiarity~-it cannot be propagated by cuttings, 
but must be grafted on another tree of the same kmd— Limonia tri- 
foliata; and, Mr. Bateman added, cuttings would be distributed. 

This offer of cuttings called to his mind one made on a much more 
extended scale by a Mr. Hoilett, who, in a paragraph in the I'inies 
headed *' New Food," directed attention to the Chinese Sugar Grass, 
alttted that it would produce five times as much as Wheat, that the 
stems oould be used as cattle food, &c., and with unprecedented 
liberality offered a few p;Tains to those who would send a stamped 
*nd directed envelope. Mr. Bateman liad sent for some, but not in 
his own name, and received seeds along with a printed memorandum, 
one wuragraph of which explains the whole of his object, and which is 
aa followB : — " Seeds can be supplied in packets at Is. or 5s. each." 
Kow it was sUted in the Times hy Mr. Hullett that he had 9,000 ap- 
^cattotts, and in Belts Weekly Messenger the number was given at 
30,000 ; but as the seeds were nothing more than those of Sorghum 
aaoehantnm, or Helens saecharatus, the whole quantity requiied to 
mipply all the applicant:! could be had for about a shilling. One 
■nndninan offered mm (Mr. Bateman) 10,000 seeds wholesale for 4</. 
As io the Sorghum it had been tried in this country, and it was found 
thftt the summers are not warm enough to ripen its seed, and even 
Messrs. Sutton in the fine climate of Reading could not get it to succeed. 
For ^grieoltural purposes it was found nearly valueless. 

Mr. Batoman said that he now came to what to him was an exceed- 
painful subject, the death of his friend Mr. Skinner, whose 

_nt genial countenance was seldom absent from the Tuesday meet- 
ings. Mr. Batoman then gave a sketoh of Mr. Skinner's life, the 
kiikding particulars of which have olready appeared in these columns. 
a teema thai Mr. Skinner in early life was desirous of entering the 
■ftvy, bat in deferenoe to tiie wishes of his friends he took a situation 
in Messrs. Barclay's Bank. He aftorwards was in bnsinesa at Leeds, 
bat finding an opening in the then little known republic of Gnate- 
mala, he went there, and soon entered into nartnership with Mr. Klee, 
the Pmssian Charee d' Affaires. There he directed his attention 
chiefly to birds and insects before he took to gathering planto ; but in 
consequence of some birds which he sent to the Museum at Man- 
chester, Mr. Bateman ventured to send him some sketches of plants, 
-«iid dizeetiotts as to the mode of packing such for transmiasioa to this 
Soon a box came, and along witii many other new planto 
Other planta sant home by Mr Skinner iriee 



Lttlia sn|ierbten8 before alluded to, Odanto^^ossum pukheUum ; bat 
his crowning work was Lycaste Skinneii. " Happy, indeed, am I, far 
more happy than he would be," said Mr. Batoman, "that his name 
will live m it." It Bowers in the coldest months of the year, and no 
plant is more useful or lasts bettor. Mr. Bateman next referrod to the 
many specimens of birds which Mr. Skinner had sent home, and of 
which there were numerous examples with gorgeous plumage on the 
table. Mr. Batoman then gave an aocount of Mr. Skinner's death 
on the Isthmus of Panama from yellow fever, caught, it is beliaved 
in a fevor>tainted ship, and aaid that Mr. Skinner had long been a 
widower, but had left two dao^tors and an aged mother to bewail 
his loss, and with whom he intonded to have passed the evening 
of his days under the roof of his brother, the Rev. J, Skinner. Hie 
last lettor was to Mr. Yeitch, who had set aside a room, and was 
puttinffun a house for Mr. Skinner's collections. 

Mr. wuson Saunders proposed a veto of thanks to Mr. Bateman, 
which was unanimously accorded by one of the most crowded Tuesday 
meetings which have ever been held. 

Among the visitors in the earlv part of the aftomoon werethnr 
Boyal Highnesses the Duchess' of Cambridge and the Frinoen Mary. 



ADEVOURER OF THE RED SPIDER. 

Hayinq frequently seen in The Journal op HoRTtcuLTirBE 
Inqairies as to the means of destroying the red spider and 
other insects, I beg to offer one which I discovered last sammer. 
I had a favourite bird called the " Indigo Bird." My astonish- 
ment was great when I let him out of the cage, having for two 
years fed him on canary seed, to see him devouring insecta of 
every description. The consequence was, I had no red spidor, 
&c., on my Vines or in my greenhouse afterwards, for I fre- 
quently let the bird out of his cage to do his gardening work. 

The bird is a beautiful blue in summer, but in the winter 
brown like a sparrow. The outside of my windows has wiree, 
80 that no bird can escape. — St. Leonards. 



BIRMINGHAM PRIZE POTATO. 

All who know this excellent Potato are aware that it pro- 
duces both round and kidney-shaped tubers, and my object in 
writing is to ask whether it cannot be shown at our exhibition 
of fruits, flowers, &o., in both classes of round and kidnear- 
shaped ? 

It was so exhibited at our aatomn show of last year, and 
carried ofl the prize in both classes. This gave rise to a paper 
war between two clever gardeners in the district, Mr. Simpson, 
of Stutton Rectory, and Mr. Sheppard, of Woolverstone. Mr. 
Simpson declared the Potato in question could not be shown, 
and carry off the prize in both classes, while Mr. Sheppard 
affirmed it could. Which of the two was right in the matter? 
•— W. C, Ipswich. 

[We think it could be shown in both classes. We cannot 
see any justice in excluding first-rate round Potatoes because 
the plant which produced them also produced first-rate kidney- 
shaped Potatoes, and rice versd. The prizes are offered for 
found and kidney-shaped Potatoes respectively, without any 
such restriction as that they should not be grown on the same 
plants ; nor is there any just reason why there should be such 
a restriction. It is desirable rather than otherwise, that a 
plant should produce tubers of various shapes, and if it pro- 
duced the best round, kidney, and Lapstone-shaped tubers, we 
see no reason why ito produce should not take a prize in each 
of the three classes. — ^Ens.] 



THE INTENSE COLD AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
Haddington. — The snow having for some time disappeared 
and mild weather having intervened, I have been enabled to 
inspect my gjarden more minutely than when I last wrote to 
you. As I said before, we have not had such severe frost since 
the winter of 1860-61, and the damage to gardens has cons^ 
quently been great. Much difference in the effects of the frost 
is apparent in localities at very short distances from each other, 
planto on elevated ground escaping with less injury, while those 
in low-lying plkces in the neighbourhood of a river or stream 
have suffered most eeverely. My garden is under the lattez 
influence, and it is injured accordingly. Except where the 
spurs are in direct contact with the wall, all the flower-buds ol 
Apricots are destroyed. Some Pear trees appear to have suf- 
fered in a similar manner, a good many ol the buds beinff 
deprived of all vitality. A large proportion seem sound and 
well expanded, but whether the emtnyo fruit la destroyed re- 
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mains yet to be seen. Bosee are severely eat down, Noisettes 
and Tea-soented in general to the snow-line. The nniversal 
faTourite, Gloire de Dijon, looks as if it had more life in it than 
others, bat appearances so early are often deceptive. Laams- 
tinas and Bays above the snow, are, in general, altogether, and 
Berberis aqaifolium partially browned ; tree PsBonies are killed 
to the roots; and even the tops of Leeks, not covered with 
snoWf are whitened. — Johk Febxx. 

QiLLiNOHAM, NoBPOLK. — The thermometer need here is one 
of If essrs. Negretti & Zambra*s, placed 4 feet ftrom the ground, 
and facing the north. We are sitaated aboat fourteen miles 
frcxm Great Yarmouth, and twelve from Lowestoft. The greatest 
cold was daring the night of the 4th of January, it then fell 
to SP*, or 30° below freezing. I may mention a few things which 
have suffered from the effects — viz., a large quarter of Cabbages 
is entirely killed, also about two hundred of Backhouse's Winter 
Broccoli standing on a south border ; other kinds of Broccoli 
have not suffered much. Monthly Boses are killed to the 
snow-mark. Sweet Bay, Laurustinus, common Laurels, Khodo- 
dendron Smithii, Garrya elllptica, Elsagnus argentea, and Ilex 
madeiensis have aU been much scorched. Of Boses, Lord 
Baglan, Celine Forestier, General Washington, and a few others 
are much blackened. — Johx Batters, Gardener to Admiral 
Henry Eden. 

Staxehill, neab Manchebtsb. — From a thermometer care- 
fully tested for correctness and hung with the bulb 2 feet from 
the ground, the lowest reading was 5°, 2V below freezing. 
From 10° to 12° was the reading on most evenings. Except in 
the case of slight drifts, the snow was from 2 to 8 inches deep. 
The situation is bleak and much exposed on all sides, especially 
on the W. and S.W. The following plants have suffered : — Com- 
mon Laurels, Portugal Laurels, Sweet Bays, Aucuba japonica, 
Ootoneaster, Cedrus deodara, and Picea lasiocarpa, leaves 
mostly brown and scorched in appearance ; Japanese Privet, 
lost all its leaves ; Golden Hollies, Berberis Darwinii, Berberis 
aquifolium, Wellingtonias, and Pinus excelsa, much injured in 
the foliage, but not so much as those before named ; Cedar 
of Lebanon, Thujopsis borealis, Bed and White Cedars, Irish 
Yews, Garrya elliptica, Arauoaria imbricata, Kalmia latifolia, 
Pemettyas, and some named Rhododendrons, injured more 
slightly. The following are perfectly hardy and uninjured : 
— Andromeda floribunda, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Skimmia 
japonica, Berberis Bealii, Betinosporaobtusa, Cedrus atlantica, 
Picea Nordmanniana, P. pinsapo, P. nobilis ; Thuja tatarica, 
T. Lobbi, T. gigantea; Abies Menziesii, A. Douglasii, A. cana- 
densis ; Pinus cembra, P. Bungeana, P. austriaca ; Spruce, com- 
mon and black, English Yew, Silver-leaved Holly, common 
Holly, Bhododendron ponticum, B. hybridum, and most named 
varieties ; Juniper, Savin, Box, and Mistletoe. 

I have had no time as yet to look over my deciduous shrubs. 
My Boses were protected by a mulching of stable-litter, not yet 
removed, and though many, I see, will require well cutting-in, 
yet they are not neariy so severely injured as they were in 1860, 
when sll my Hybrid Perpetual Boses were killed to the ground. 
On standards, short and tall, every bud was then killed. Of 
those which I grew on their own roots, about three-fourths 
threw up shoots and in time became fine plants, the remainder 
were completely killed. I have for the last twelve years grown 
my Boses principally upon their own roots as soon as I could 
get them so. When I receive plants, principally new varieties 
worked upon short stocks, I plant them almost horizontally, 
not allowing the roots to be covered above 4 inches deep, and 
pegging down the plants at the junction of the stock and the 
head, this part is covered 2 or S inches deep with soil. In 
this manner I succeed in having them upon their own roots, 
mostly during the first season. Since 1860 I have invariably 
treated my new plants in this manner, and I have now a good 
collection of five or six hundred plants on their own roots. 

These notes on evergreens are worthy of the attention of 
any one about to plant, especially in Lancashire. Had! three 
or four years since possessed the knowledge I now have, it 
would have saved me some money and much of the vexation 
which I now feel in looking upon so much withered, brown, 
and blackened foliage in the borders. — S. B. S. 



WHAT SHRUBS AND TREES ARE NOT 

INJURED BY GAME? 

WotTLn any of your contributors be good enough to give a 

list of the shrubs and trees, deciduous and evergreen, which 

BAither rabbits nor hares meddle with, for the information cf 



those who, like myself, oontemplale nlaating where these 
animals are extensively preserved ? Perhaps some one whose 
grounds are much overrun with game would state what tress 
and shrubs have escaped injury from these depredators. In 
the little experience which I have had in such matters, I have 
generallv found that newly-planted trees or shrubs, even when 
distasteful, are sure to attract either hares or rabbits, or boih, 
and to suffer accordingly, unless planted on a large scale ; sad 
where a plantation consists of one speoies only, even if that 
is the reverse of a favourite with these animals, where they 
have a choice, it is, nevertheless, sure to suffer where there 
is nothing else. — ^E. F. G. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

It will be gratifying to our readers to know that at a meetiag 
of Council of the Boyal Horticultural Society, held on Tuesday, 
Mr. Wilson Saunders wss re-elected to a seat on the Conndl an. 
the resignation of Earl Grosvenor, and also to the office of 
Vice-President. This is not only a graceful compliment to cos 
who has served the Society so well, but it is to the interest of 
the Society to secure the services of such as Mr. Saunden, 
who can render such signal benefit to its prosperity. 

Mr. Bause, the clever propagator of the Boyal Horti- 

cnltural Society, has performed the great propagation fest of 
raising plants of Chimonanthus grandiflorus from cuttingf. 
This, we believe, has hitherto baffled the skill of all oultivatczB, 
and the late Dr. Lindley offered a sovereign to the then pzo- 
pagator of the Society for every plant that was so raised. Xbe 
method adopted by Mr. Bause was to put in the cuttingi of 
the young wood of the current year, just after it was " eat" in 
July last, and furnished with leaves. The pot was plseed on 
the surface of the bed of the cooler end of the propagatingpit, 
and there allowed to remain till the end of November or begin- 
ning of December. On examination, Mr. Bause, finding they 
had calloused but not rooted, repotted them, somewhat dis- 
heartened, and with little expectation of success. They were 
placed in the same position ; and on Tuesday last, when he 
turned them out with the intention of throwing them away, to 
his astonishment he found the pot filled with a mass ot stroi^ 
branching roots. 

The Bev. M. J. Bebke(.ey, who has been investigatuig 

the characters of the trees known in nursery collections as 
Thuja gigantea and Thuja Lobbiana, has discovered that what 
is known by the former name is not Thuja gigantea but libo- 
cedrus decurrens, and that Tbn ja Lobbiana is the true Thu)a 
gigantea. These facts Mr. Berkeley has ascertaiued by an ex- 
amination of Lobb's specimens in the herbarium at Kew. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

XITCHBK 0ABDX27. 

As soon as the state of the ground will permit sow Walcheren 
Broccoli or Cauliflower ; in hot summers it forms large heads 
when Cauliflowers only produce "buttons." Cabbage^ sow 
Early York and a few of the fine Dark Bed, also the Yellow 
Savoy and some of the Large Green Savoy, to precede the prin- 
cipal sowing of next month. Celery, sow a little White and 
Bed. Sow the seeds either in a pan or box, and place it in 
a hotbed. About the middle of March prepare a alight hotbed, 
upon which a one, two, or three-light frame is placed, so aa 
to bo in readiness for pricking out the plants, which will re- 
quire to be done during the last week in March ; the surface 
of the bed is to be covered with slates or large pieces of turf, 
grassy side undermost, and upon the slates or turf place a 
layer 3 inches thick of well-rotted dung from an old hotbed, 
which requires a good beating with the back of a spade, after 
which add a layer of good soil 1 inch in thickness, and the bed 
is then ready for the reception of the plants. Kidney Beam, sow 
Early Dwarf Dutch where it can be sheltered, and in pans in vei^ 
gentle heat. Lettuce, sow Paris Cos ; and a portion of those 
Lettuce plants in frames may be planted out if frosty nights are 
not likely to occur. Onions, if the Portugal or White Spimish be 
sown on a good warm border, and afterwards transplanted, the 
size will be greatly increased. Peas, sow ; Cormack's Prinos 
Albert, which is somewhat earlier than the Early Charlton, 
Knight's Dwarf Marrow, and the Auvergne are varieties of 
Peas proper to be sown at thia time. Spinacli, sow the Bound* 
also Radishes, between the rows of Peas and Beans. Friek 
ont CauUfiower plants. Plant Potatoes, EorseradisJt, Jenmlem 
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ArtUkoke*, OarUc, uid ShaOoU; the Long-keeping ShaOoi is 
the best. Sow BarnX and Sweet Marjoram in pots in gentle 



FBT7IT OABDEK. 

FrepeniiionB onghi to be made for proieeting the blossom of 
Apneota. Thjn oanyas soreens are, of eoorse, the preferable 
mesiis, but where this material cannot be afforded Spmee 
bnakcihes or Fern may be employed. Under a broad ooping 
ilie blossoms of Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, are rarely 
injiired, uiless <m an east aspect, where they are apt to suffer 
from ezpoenre to oold cutting winds so prevalent from that 
onartor. Bring np all arrears forthwith. Hake snre of thoroogh 
diaining. Plant high both at bottom and top. Finish nailing, 
and provide against insects. 

FLOWBB OABDEH. 

Attend well to thoron^jh cleanliness ; hoe through or other- 
wise dress all margins or beds where Crocuses, Anemones, 
focwdrops, Primroses, and other spring flowers are peeping np. 
Plant ont Hollyhocks directly. This noble flower is- well de- 
■erring of general enltivation. Its bold and pointed form 
stands ont in fine relief in masses of flat-headed shrubs. 
Walks may be turned, raked, and rolled down in order to pro- 

Kre them for receiviDg a thin coat of gravel. It occasionally 
ppens from disease and other causes that a Tulip does not 
mi^e its appearance above ground with the rest ; a careful ex- 
amination should take place, removing the soil till you come to 
the top of the bulb, when it may be found that the outer 
aheath or leaf is wholly decayed or rotten. In this caee, after 
removing the diseased parts, do not return the soil, but allow 
the bulb to have free exposure to the air, covering from rain 
or frost with a hand-glass. The weather is now favourable for 
planting the Banunculus, which should be proceeded with as 
meedily as possible. Auriculas, if not previously top-dressed, 
should be attended to immediately. As seedling Polyanthuses 
some into bloom, remove aU that are inferior in ehape, lacing, 
and colour. Should any fine-formed flower with other good 
^periies come pin-eyed, it would be worth while to fertilise 
it, as all its progeny will not necessarily be pin-eyed, and occa- 
rtonally some very promising flowers spring from one of this 
description. 

GBBJBNHOUSX AKD CONSSBVATOnT. 

Dispense with Urea in the conservatory as mnoh as possible, 
a temperature ot 5&* by day, and 44" by night will be sufficient 
for general purposes. Do not allow the heat to increase much 
by sunshine. There is as much skill displayed in retarding . 
•ertain flowers as in hastening their flowering in the first in- | 
stance, and to this end a canvas screen of a thin character ; 
ahould always be at hand to throw on the roof during the 
midday hours of very bright days. The seed of the Chinese 
Primrose may be sown in pans filled with light soil, and as 
soon as the plants are sufficiently large let them be potted 
off into three-inch pots, which should be well drained and 
filled with about equal parts of loam, sandy peat, and well- 
zotted manure or vegetable mould. The plants should never 
be watered overhead, and great care must be taken that they 
are not overwatered at the root, or they soon become sickly 
and die. Be sure to sow a little Cineraria seed as soon as you 
ean. This, with another good sowing of Chinese Primroses 
and Cinerarias in April, wUl furnish a supply throughout the 
next autumn and winter, if high cultivation be carried out. 
As we are now upon the eve of a general shifting season, place 
some loam and peat soil in an open shed. Leaf mould should 
always be kept dry. Have all the pots clean, and, in fact, see 
that everything is ready for coming operations. This is a good 
time to sow all kinds of exotic seeds, either home-saved or 
imported. Place them in heat and they will soon germinate ; 
prick off into other pots as soon as the cotyledons expand, 
and you will have plants established in a very short time. 
Attend to your ornamental trellis plants, they should slways 
be in high order, and to accomplish this frequent attention is 
seoessary. Forced bulbs, as Hyacinths, Narcissus, &c., should, 
after blooming, have the leaves tied up, and should be trans- 
fenred to a cold frame, and when the most severe weather has 
paaaed away they should be turned ont of their pots to feed in 
prepared beds. 

STOVS. 

Continue repotting such Orchids as need that operation. 
Stanhopeas, Acroperas, Dendrobinms, Ar6.. suspended in baskets 
or on blocks, will now either require syringing occasionally or 
wmtttiog by some means. Many of these will have reoeived 
Ettie water since the end of October, and will have become ex- 
Mf^valy diy. Blocks may occasionally be soaked for a few 



minutes overhead in tepid water ; also, baskets if very dry. If 
syringing is resorted to, choose a bright sunny day for the pur- 
pose, and syringe them well early in the morning. On such 
occasions keep up a brisk fire, and give air freely untU the 
afternoon for fear of the moisture lodging on the expanding buds, 
which in some cases would prove fatal. Some of the winter- 
flowering stove plants, as Oeissomerias, Eranthemums, Plum- 
bagos, and Justicias, now exhausted, should be cut back a little 
and left to break, when they may be disrooted and placed in 
smaller pots. They will make large and early specimens for 
next autunm, whilst cuttings from them struck immediately 
they break, will furnish succession plants of a smaller size for 
dressing front shelves. The temperature should now be allowed 
to rise freely on bright days in the early part of the afternoon, 
remembering that a rise by means of solar heat alone can do 
no harm for a few hours even at this period, provided it do not 
exceed 80°. 

rOBCflNO-PIT. 

Continue to increase atmospheric heat and moisture at flttlng 
periods. Attend to subjects for succession. Watch the worm 
in the bud of Moss Boses, fumigate for thrips, &e., and see 
that the plants are duly watered with tepid liquid manure. 

PITS AND FBAMES. 

Prepare a gentle hotbed to receive fresh-potted plants, and to 
nurse such as are required to be excited for affording cuttings. 
Sow tender annuals for early blooming. Give air and water, 
and repot plants that require it. Pot off all rooted Calceolarias 
that were put in in the autumn, to make room for more tender 
plants. Continue to put in cuttings of all kinds of plants that 
are wanted to decorate the flower garden. — ^W. Kbanb. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

KITCHBM OAKDEM. 

Cadbo^M.— Earthed up some Coleworts planted late in au- 
tumn, and which, contrary to general results, have stood the 
winter well as yet, thanks to the snow, which kept the most 
severe frost from touching them. These will come in useful as 
our earliest cutting or gathering in spring, for our spring Cab- 
bages will be a little later than usual. We have previously 
stated that in our plantation, though surrounded by a common 
net, there was not a single plant left, the rabbits, &o., making 
holes in the netting, or finding their way under it. To m^e 
amends, we turned out some hundreds of nice stubby Cabbsge 
plants from pots which had been placed in the orchard-house 
and under glass frames, where the plants conld have a little 
heat at the roots, and the tops be kept stubby and cool. In 
such positions they grew rapidly ; and as the pots^ became 
filled with roots we turned the plants out on the 15th on a 
bank sloping to the south, being in expectation of the rain that 
followed on that evening and the next day. Such plants wiU 
grow right on without any check, and where no four-footed 
devourers of consequence will be able to attack them. These 
will now be little later than those planted out in September, 
but then, of course, the labour has been considerably increased 
— a matter of much importance when the market value comes 
to be closely looked at. Such schemes must be resorted to at 
timee when we would not have crops later than usual. Many 
will make allowance for failures, accidents, and depredations, 
when the causes are seen to be beyond the manager*8 control, 
but will forget all about these causes when there is the slightest 
stint in the supply. This shows the necessity of constant 
watchfulness ; and when an aocident happens now and then 
from forgetfolness or inattention, the fine weather that succeeds 
seems to upbraid us every hour. It is bad enough when sow- 
ings and plantings are rendered next to nugatory through no 
remissness of our own, but from depredators that nothing but 
destroying them or guarding by wire netting can protect us 
from ; but there is at least the freedom from self-accusatioo, 
the worst of all to endure. Even in such cases much labour is 
often required to bring up our leeway. Last season our eariy 
Cauliflowers, independently of trapping and poisoning, were so 
injured by rats, that, not to be behind, we had to huny on 
a score or two under some old sashes in a pit. Singulariy 
enough, we have not seen a Cauliflower plant touched as yet 
this winter. Last season nothing seemed to come amiss to 
the rats, and though many were trapped the numbers of the 
depredators were but little diminished. 

Peas.— Sowed more in semicireular drain-tiles, but chiefly 
fai pieces of turf 9 inches long, 4 inches wide, and txom^ to 
S inches -in thickness, the turf reversed, a groove scooped out 
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in the centre, the Peas sown, and then covered with leaf 
monld. These were placed under some old frames, wiUi just a 
little heat below them. We like tiles better than turf if we 
haye enough of them. In filling them with rich earth we place 
a lump of rotten dung or leaTes in each end. The Peas seem 
to grow more freely when transferred from such tiles, or even 
from boxes, than from turf, as, if the turf is firm, it seems to 
bind the young stems of the Peas too firmly, and so prevent 
their free expansion. Our ground is yet too wet to do much 
in this way out of doors, even if we could do so with safety. 
Last ^ar about this time we thought we mig^t sow with com- 
parative safety, as we had not seen a pheasant about the 
garden for weeks, but before they wore sown three days our 
"Winged enemies knew all about it ; repeated sowings were 
just repeated feedings to them, and even tarring the ground 
would not keep them away ; wire netting, or even common net- 
ting, would have baffled them, if small enough in the mesh — 
from I to 1 inch, for if the openings were from li to 2 inches 
there was every chance of many birds hanging themselves in 
the netting. The pheasant will cunningly shove his head 
through netting barely large enough to admit it, but he has 
little idea of extricating it. 

In the last page of advertisements but one in the number for 
the 14th of February is a representation of wire guards in yard 
lengths at Is. per yard, which would make a secure protection 
lor Peas and other crops sown in rows, and wMch, besides 
answering many purposes of protection, would last a long time 
when taken care of. If this meet the eye of the advertiser, it 
would be well if he would state the width and height of the 
guard, the size of the small openings, and whether the wire 
is plain, japanned, or galvanised. These matters would be 
of importance to many, especially amateurs, who have been 
making inquiries on this subject, and \o some of these we 
had recommended mere makeshift end cheaper plans, such as 
strips of wood placed on each side of the row, and a piece of 
fine netting fastened on the top. Two boards three-quarters 
of an Inch thick, or even half an inch thick, with cross pieces 
to keep them together, 5 inches apart at the bottom, and three- 
quarters of an inch apart at the top, would keep Peas from the 
larger birds, but we question if such modes would be so econo- 
mical in the end as these neat wire guards, with their iron feet 
to go into the ground, and at any .rate they would not be so 
useful for general purposes, or for giving protection to rather 
tender plants when first turned out. When the Peas are 2 or 
3 inches above the ground pheasants and other birds will 
trouble them but little. They are most ravenous at them just 
when the radicle is extended and the plumule peeping up, for 
then the seedlings are as sweet as young Peas. We should 
not mind sowing under cover the earliest crops, even with the 
ground eo wet as it is now, and altering it to bring it into a nice, 
dry, friable condition before the plants are turned out, and then 
staking them as we go, for in that case the ground is left in such 
a healthy condition that the Peas generiUly thrive much better 
than those which have been Ion ger in the ground. It is a serious 
matter, however, to do this with the general crops, as we did 
with most of them last season. Even the matter of watering 
them becomes serious, and there is a difficulty then in securing 
the usual luxuriance, and altogether the additional labour in- 
volved would soon equal in cost many yards of wire guards. 

Treat garden Beans much in the same way as Peas. 

Dwarf Kidney Beans must make roem for a succeeding crop, 
the last just showing bloom, and the one before that bearing, 
and we have nice plants just ready to turn out. Now is the 
greatest strife of the season under glass— tlie great contest, 
resolving itself into whether such and such space shall be given 
to the useful or the ornamental. 

Sowed more Gelezy on a slight hotbed covered with glass, 
and scattered over the bed a thin sowing of Cauliflower and Let- 
tuces, which will be transplanted, or rather pricked out, before 
the Celery shows much. 

Planted out strong plants of Cucmnhen from six-inch pots, 
and singly, and used nothing but turfy loamy soil, well aired, 
with a little two-year-old cowdnng. We examined the soil 
lor fungus spawn, and rejected all in which there was a trace. 
On removing the soil lately from an old Cncnmber-bed that 
did not quite please us, we found that there had been spawn in 
the little leaf monld used, and it had spread considerably in 
the soil. We have never found Cucumbers thrive well with 
such fungus matter in the soil. Wherever it is sua pected a 
little quicklime should be added and frequently tuned with it, 
Imt the whole should remain exposed until the lime has become 
Viitomild. We have traoedeome of the ills that Coonmben** are 



heir to *' to the fungus matter in the soil, at least we think so, 
and only wish we could be more certain. We have advoeaked 
fermenting tree leaves for many purposes ; but though it in- 
volves a little waste, it is safest to use them after they htTS 
been w^ heated, as the heat helps to s«id aU crawling in- 
truders to a distance, and to destroy the most of the fnaflu 
spawn. Even with that care we have found nssty spawn 
spreading through the leaves, and taking hold of and runniag 
thread-like through the soil ; and then in some oases we ham 
found the leaves of Cucumbers flag, fade, and rot, without ny 
apparent cause ; the stems would become soft and cankend, 
or split and gutter, and the smaller fibres would be soft aad 
spongy, and rot with mildew. Instead of the old nostnuBSof 
many ingredients in a compost, we shall have to resort to aa- 
plicity more and more in soils, and many things beddes. 
Though leaf mould is one of our most useful materials in • 
garden, we feel sure that if not deoomposed and sweetened, aad 
free from langus, it often, especially in the last case, does gmi 
injury. For particular purposes, such as when used by tw 
amateur for his favourite pot plants, it is a good plan to hot 
it well at a fireplace, or in or about an oven, and then plsMit 
in a dry, airy situation, and turn it frequently until it ij 
thoroughly sweetened. All soils for in-door work will be mach 
improved by this airing and sweetening. 

All forced vegetables much the same as in former weik's 
notices. Earthed down the fourth piece in the HndirMip- 
house. The first piece is still doing fairiy, the second ib m 
full bearing, from the third we shall not expect the MiuhiOQiDi 
to show for some weeks. The heat given ofE by these sbsDow 
succession-beds has been sufficient for the house, except wMQ 
we had the severe frost, and we gave extra heat tbei ehisftj 
because we wanted extra produce. We have often done tbii 
when we wanted a good supply for a certain time, thon^ iw 
knowing we should rather injure the continuous bearing oitw 
bed. We were somewhat afraid we had thus put a sudden itopto 
the producing powers of the first bed ; but after sweeping ikw 
over, giving a little manure water, and a slight covering of Mf, 
it has produced abundantly after a ten-days rest. 

rnUIT OASDEK. 

Besides pruning, nailing, &c., out of doors, and planting what i 
should have been done in autumn, our chief work has been re- 
gul atin g and finding room for Straicheny plants. In our lean-to 
Peach-house, where the bloom is rejoicing in the snatches of 
sunshine, which house is about 11 feet wide, we have now four 
rows of Strawberries far apart from each other, and the shade 
of which will do little harm to the trees for some time. The 
highest suspended shelf has the pots set on turf reversed, and 
the grass from the edges of the turf has been twice clipped on, 
as otherwiFC from its hanging down it would give near^ ai 
much shade as the pots. Besides, once or twice we hare 
noticed this grass, from the extra stimulus to growth ^^^ 
Tery weak, and then it would be attacked by insects, and tneM 
would not stay on the grass. This does not often happen, bin 
it is almost the only objection against using turf for this pur- 
pose, so far as its utility is concerned. Moss, too, is also ve^J 
good, more especially if soaked some hours previously inhot 
lime water. Of course, we mean moss mostly fresh-collected, 
as, if it has been long stored up and dry, such precautions w 
not be needed. In its fresh-gathered state it is almost 8nrt to 
have lots of slugs and snails, which though next to inrisible to 
the eye, will soon show themselves when indulged with ftj 
higher temperature of hothouses or pits. Hence the propnety 
of soaking it in hot lime water. A little precaution often sates 
much trouble and expense. 

OBNAMXNTAL DEPABTMEMT. 

In addition to the general routine alluded to last week,tv 
chief additional work has been inserting cuttings, pottiag 
Scarlet Pelargoniums in large pots for standing in verandahs tf 
sunmier, giving them a little bottom heat after potting, aiidtaB|' 
ing out and repotting a lot of Caladiumt^ placing them in soaU 
pots in the meantime, and where they will have a little bottom 
heat. We would have delayed this until the rhizomes had be^ 
to push, but we wanted the room in which the large pots stooSi 
and the pots, too, for other things. We have seen Caladiuial 
do well where they were soareely ever entirely at rest, such i< 
when planted out on banks or rockeries, in plant-stoivai* 
When grown in pots and allowed to go to rest as the lea^ 
show signs of decay, two preoautions are necessary lor uv 
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iflk floor, ftod a litUe ooveriag of moM oyer the poll, in wliiiih 
pofliiion the foil will remaJn in a kindly oondition withoni any 
nd from the watering-pot, and the moss will also do mnoh to 
wiMTit^m an eqnilibriam of moisture and of teniperature ; 
and, seoondly, the temperatnie even with all thia eare should 
not be too low— it should seldom be below 65°^ and should 
range between that and 60°. If kept dampish and in a lower 
temperature the rhizomes will be almost sure to beoome like 
a mass of soap. We haye several times foand them mneh 
dmTellod when kept hot and dry. — ^B. F. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— Febkuaby 20. 

The Harket renminB steady, bat tb«r« has been no improTemeni in tka 
demand for any description of produce, conseqaenUy prices remain as 
c, and we have no new fefttnre to report. Arrirals of Potatoes are 



last week, 
ample to 



the daily sales, both here and at the water side. 



TXOXTABIiSS. 



Artiehohas eaoh 

Asparagus .... bondle 
Beana, Kidney,perlOO 

SoarleiKosu} sieve 

Beei,Bad dos. 

BroMoU bundle 

Br«B. Sproats | sieve 

Cabbage doa. 

Oapsicams 100 

Carrots bonch 

CanUilower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cncombeii each 

pickling dos. 

Endive doa. 

Fennel bnnch 

GarUc lb. 

Herbs bnnch 

Horseradish . . bundle 



8.d. s. 

6to0 
10 




6 


6 





8 
6 
8 




Leeks bnneh 

Lettuce per dos. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mnstd.& Cress, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bushel 

Parsley per sieve 

Parsnips doa. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

lUdney do. 

Radishes doz. bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. . . . per dos. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable Marrows da. 



Apples ... 
Apricots . 
Cherries . 



•4 sieve 
... doa 
,....lb. 

Chestnuts bush. 

Currants |sievo 

Blaek do. 

ngi doa. 

raberCs lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries ..quart 
Grapes, Hothouse, .lb. 
.. 100 



FBUIT. 
f. d. s. di 
% 0te8 


18 




1 

10 
10 





10 





9 

6 
5 



Melons 

Nectarines . 
Omnges . . . , 
Psaches. 



. eaeh 
. doa. 
..100 
.doa. 



d. B. d 
6to0 
8 



Psars (dessert) . . dos. 8 

kitchen doa. 

Pine Apples lb. 

Plums I sieve 

Quinces doa. 



2 
4 






Walnuts bush. 10 



Raspberries. 
Strawberries . 



.lb. 
.lb. 



d. B. d 

0to4 
- 
10 



6 

4 

8 











TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

William Bollisson & Sons, Tooting, London. — Catalogue of 
FloricuUural and Culinary Seeds. 

Mrs. Dixon, 4ai, Moorgate Street, London, B.C.— Select List 
of Kitchen Garden, Farm, and Flower Seeds. 

Sutton Sb Sons, Beading.— button's Farm Seed List, 



TO CORRCSPONOENTS. 

••• We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the '* Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.** By so doing they 
are anbjeeted to unjustifiable trouble and expense. AU 
eommunications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, dtc, 171, Fleet 
Street, London, £.C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
PonltiT and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
vwered promptly and conveniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 

N'3. — ^liany questions must ren^ain unanswered untU next 
weelE. 

J^OTATo Ross's Eablt (Q, A.) —Htsgn. Lawson, nnrserymeii, Edin 
bOT^ ooold tell yon where it is purohasable. 

CAMaT.T.fA QuMxmQ (ZHcluon).— April is a good time for the operation. 

TaaraoBKATioir o* Plakts {W. L, C. G.).— Snoh changes as petals 
into oalices, and these into leaves, with many other such translonna- 
tions, constitute what has been dignified with the name of morphology. 
Tbe ciumRes arise fram various causes ; but, whv is not easily explained. 
Twenta^elght postage stamps will entitle you to a copy, free by post, of 
** The Hortioultural Directory for 1807." 

8i70CUZ.B]rTs (C. J.), — We cannot reoommend florists or any other 
If one cannot supply you, you must write to some other. 



Daxy noK Boor or Srovs (S, s, H)^The hovise most be kept eaeaa- 
sively moist for moisture to drip from the rafters. You may salaly dtm" 
contmue the sviinging at this season, and, indeed, at any time syriagiBg 
ilne-foliaged plants is not good for them, as the water hanging from the 
points and edges of the leaves ia apt to cause brownness and deoay. The 
only defect we are able to point out in the construction of your house 
consists in the lights or ventilators not fitting well, and letting in the 
rain, and as water drips from several parts of the glazing, we oonoluda 
that part of the house has been badly constructed Perhaps the putty 
was bed and the laps of the panes of glass insufficient. No internal 
moisture, unices it arise from excessive sprinkling and syringing, wHl in- 
jure or destroy the foliage of the plants further than may be prevented 
by the careful admission of air, and reducing the amount of moisture 
within the house. The roof should be seen to, and the ventilators made 
more secure against rain. 

BivxB Bakk Puuitxxo (r. TF. it.).— We know of nothing that would 
serve you except Comus sanguinea and the different iunds of Willows. 

PxonoN Mamuux (Jdtfm).— Pigeon-dung is an excellent manure, and 
mav be used with advantage to all vegetables. It is very stimulating, 
and may therefore be of greater value to such as are of quick growth. 
We have used it with advantage for early Potatoes. . 

1IZSTI.STOK Seed Sownro (A Young Garden«r).— Directions are given 
at page 96 of our present Volume— the Number published on January 
81st. It grows most readily on the Apple, but it succeeds also on the 
Pear, Hawthorn, Hazel, Maple, Lime, Elm, and Willow. It rarely is 
established on the Oak. 

Gkben Tubv Tosk Cajcbujas.— H. E. would be obliged by Mr. Fleming 
stating how it is that the grass in the fresh-cut turf does not grow in the 
pots. 

Liquid Mamuxs in a Btovx (H. 3f. G.).— The ammoniacal vapours 
arising from guano water applied to the stages (8 ozs. to the gallon) 
would not injure' the foliage of Orchids. 

Pblaboomiuxs {A, dt M.).--Ca$tUmllkiB a silver-edged variety, the white 
edging broad and softly cloading far into the green disk. This is very 
peculiar, and so Is the form of the leaf. If the specimens we have seen 
were of their usual ferm, for they were perfect cups, the under side of the 
leaf being the inner side of the cap. 

BoiLBU Hbated bt Kitchkk Fibe {E. B. fi.).— The common boiler at 
the back of a liitchen range will suit your purpose. Of course the more 
it is exposed to the fire the better. If your boiler is open you are aware 
that your pipes should neither be above nor below the boiler. One-inch - 
and-a*half pipes will be quite sufiioient to convey the water from the- 
boiler to the four-inch pipes in the house to be heated, which is 18 feet 
from the boiler ; but in that case these small pipes must be encased in 
sawdust, &c., or means must be taken to prevent their losing heat in that 
18 feet,as the smaller the pipe the more would it be cooled if exposed. 
See answer to *' F. F.'» 

HsATnvG A PBOPAOATZito-HOUSE (iZ. B. .V.).— As your flue has to go 
10 feet before entering the house, we think the fine passing below the 
bed win bear the heat, though not knowing of what the piping is, we are 
not so sure of its doing so as if it were made of brick in the usual way. 
If yon were to have a small trough for water for the pipes below your 
bed, and openings from that into the atmosphere of the house, to be re- 
gulated by plugs, then we think you might dispense with the culvert 
" A," which would be much in the way. The other arrangements seem 
correct, except that you should have openings from the chamber below 
the front platform to let heat into the atmosphere of the house as 
needed. 

FoBCiMO Roses, Lii.acb, Dbutzias, ftc. {E. Keicton^.— ln the house 
heated by hot water you may have in bloom u great variety of plants by 
keeping it at a temperature of from W to 65'^ at night, with a rise of 10° 
in doll days, and of 6^ or 10^ more daring clear days. The plants should 
be syringed in the morning and evening, and a moderate amount of 
ventilation must be afforded. If your house is devoted to greenhouse 
plants you will do well to confine yourself to them ; and by growing 
plenty of d^santhcmums, which will continue In flower from Ostobcor 
until January, and Primulas, with Camellias, Epacrises, Correas, Cycla- 
mens, Monoohietum ensiferum, and Coronilla glauca, which will succeed 
the Chrysanthemums, it may be kept gay. Also have bulbs, such as Cro- 
cuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcissus ; Lilies of the Valley, Dielytrs 
spectabilis, Deutkia gracilis, Welgola rosea. Lilacs, Philadelphus, and 
Hoses, which from their strength i.nd ripeness of wood are calculated to 
bloom early in January, assigning them a light and airv situation. The 
above, with the other plants that will be in flower, will keep the house 
gay, espedaUy when Azaleas come in. Pyrus japonica in a pot does weU 
gently forced, and nothing is finer than Hhododendrons. 

Pbotbctivb NsTTiMa 70R PXACH Tbsbb (B. W. Sfanattf).— The netting 
you enclosed is a good protection for the blossoms of your Peach trees, 
but should be doubled, or in readiness to be doubled, in case of severe 
frost. It should be kept at the distance of a foot from the wall by poles 
placed with one end under the coping of the wall, and the other In the 
ground at 1 foot 6 inches from the wall. The netting need not reach so 
far as the bottom of the poles by 1 foot. The poles may be 8 or 4 feet 
apart, and the netting secured to them at top under the coping, and at 
bottom fastened tothe stakes or poles, which need not be more than 
2 inches square. 

Vine Bobdeb (Id^m).— It is not usual to have the borders shallower in 
front than where planted ; so to eonstruot them is decidedly wrong. 

Chabcoal fob Vtm Bobdbb (£. O. 2>.).— The charcoal you propose 
using in the fonnation of a Vine border may be employed with advantage 
in pieces from the size of a hen's egg to that of a walnut, or even of a 
pea. It is, as you say, very useful to keep the border sweet. The lumps 
are better thsn the dust. 

HvAonfTHs D05B BLOOViiro (Jn9«ir«r).— After blooming thov should 
be baxdeaed off or kepi beyond the reach of frost in an airy light situa- 
tion. When all danger of frost ia past they may be planted in the open 
ground, covering the crowns of the bulbs with 8 to 8 inches of soil. Thooe 
grown in water are of little or no value after blooming, and those f<»ced 
in pots are not worth forcing a second time. 

IvT roa FBBirBBT (Jd«»).-«The smaller varieties of Ivy do well in glass 
ferneries ; ladeed most Jciads answer, and ace very pretty cllmtolag orsr 
rockwork. 
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Pavpab Obahs Fbostkd (Honl^y).— The Pampas Grass, killed to the 
oroond \ij the late severe frosts, should not he oat down until the end of 
ApiU or besiDning of May, when the withered and dead foliage may be 
removed. The plant should have a mnlohing all ronnd it, whloh mav be 
neatly pointed in when the old foUage is out away. Copious waterings 
with hquid manure are advantageous during dry hot weather. 

EABLY-FLOWERiKa RHODODZKDaoHS (Bfta, a Subscriber).— The kinds 
which bloom at this early season are praotioally worthless, being in most 
seasons injured by frost to a greater or less extent ; but th^^ sre good for 
conservatorv culture, or where protection is afforded. We know of no 
means of retarding their flowering. Pinching off the flower*buds would 
prevent theii* flowering in the following year. 

AinruAi.8 FOB BsDDiNO (Jrfem).— Annuals would have a good effect and 
assist you to flll your beds— for instance, you may have Perilla nankinen- 
sis in the centre of a bed, your pale yellow Oaloeolaria round it, and 
Lobelia erinus speoiosa as an edging. If your beds are narrow we should 
plant them in match beds or pairs, as follows :— In the two outside beds 
a line of Cineraria mariUmn in the centre, with a band of Tom Thumb 
Scarlet Pelargonium on each side, edged with Cerastinm tomentosnm: 
the next two beds from the opposite sides inwards, Heliotrope, edged 
with Saponnria oalabrlca ; the next two yellow Calceoloris, edged with 
Perilla nankineusis, pegged down and pinched, or LobeUa speoiosa ; the 
next two Pelargonium Cerise Unique, edged with Cerastium tomentosum 
or Saponaria calabrica alba ; and the two adjoining beds Tagetes signata 
pumila, edged with Oxalis trop»oloides (comlculata rubra) Some of 
these are perennials, but sown early they bloom or have effective foliage 
in the first year. AU, with the exception of the Saponaria, which should 
be sown where it is to remain, require the treatment of half-hardy an- 
nuals. If you do not like the above arrangement, or have not plants of 
the Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, and Calceolarias, you may have as half- 
hardy annuals the foUowing:— Stocks New Large-flowering Ten-Week, 
inters'persod with the autumnal- flowering, which flower late, or either 
separately. The Dwarf German Ten-Week Stocks are good ; one or two 
beds of Stocks are fine. The Victoria Aster will furnish materials for a 
pair of beds. Viola ccrnuta will have a good effect as an edglog ; it is 
a perennial. Also Amaranthus melonoholicos ruber for its foliage, Cal- 
ceolnria scabiosn;folia, Phlox Drummondi, Petunia ; and of hardy annuals 
double SanvitoJla procumbons, double Jacobin, Tropeeolum Tom Thumb 
Scarlet, yellow and crimson Beauty, Coreopsis marmorata nana, and 
O. nigra speoiosa nana. 

CAUkDiUM Cttltubs (d Koviee).—The compost may consist of equal 
parts of turfy loom and peat, ene-third leaf mould, and one-sixth silver 
sSnd, and one-sixth pieces of charcoal about the size of a hazel nut, all 
well incorporated. It is desirable to afford a temperature of 65° at night, 
and from 75° to 85^ by day, with air. The watering should be very mo- 
derate at first, but when in full growth the plants require very copious 
supplies of water, and thev luxuriate in liquid manure. The rhizomes 
should be buried about an inch. 

Lapaosria rosea Seed Sowiko {W. H. iir.).— Sow the seeds in pots or 
pans In a compost of turfy peat two-thirds and loam one-third, with a free 
admixture of sand. The pot should be well drained. The surface being 
levelled, sow the seed, and cover with its own thickness of fine soil. Place 
the pots in a hotbed of 70°, and keep the soil moist. When the young 
plants ore large enough to handle, pot them off, and grow them on in the 



hotbed tot ft time, or nntil established, then harden them o«; and pISM 
them in a warm greenhouse. For tn^nlng a plant in a pui tiie De« 
form of trellis is that of an umbrella, but nearly flat like a table. 
Sweet Altsslm fob am Edoiko (Jn^ttir^r) .-;If thejeeds b«,«>^^ 

the sec ' *-." ^ ^ 

xnakei 

light it «B VW« VA .U» <»«»»• W. ..W^»...I.B .,^».. „ ^ — ^ 

should not be sown later than the second week of ApriL Sow moderately 
thickly, and when the plants are an Inch in height thin them out to an 
inch or an inch and a half apart. For a line 60 yards long wo shonU 
think 2 ozs. of seed sufficient. 

BURMED TuRi- (CaZcorirt).— The turf that has been burnt if not '•^aoed 
to ashes but only charred, will form one of the best of composts for 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Cinerarias, if used in the proportiom of 
two-thirds to one-third leaf mould ; but if the turf was hard burned, then 
the roots would not run well in it, and accordingly it should not xomn 
the staple of the compost. We may sUte that we have used the ch^ed 
sods which had covered a heap of charcoal in the proportion of one-tMrt 
of the compost, and it answered admirably. We should give it a triaL. 

Pervbmtimo Heat R4DiATX2;a fboic Hot- water Pipes (F. ^^--^^ 
do you manage to have the heat in your hot- water pipes up to 216^ 7 The 
whitening of the pipes exposed will arrest radiation. If done with 
quicklime it will stand for a considerable time ; but we would ptefsr 
doing it with white or light-coloured paint. No colour, however, wiU pre- 
vent the radiation of the heat, though it will lessen it. In m^tkn, 
wrapping the pipes in bonds of wool or flannel will help you much ; oat 
even that will be much inferior to placing boxes of wood— sav 6| incnei 
square inside measure round tho pipes, and packing them lightly win 
sawdust. We have seen pipes exposed to the open air used for hoatiitf 
premises at the distance of 40 feet thus encased in wood, but withom 
thick sawdust, and an opening left from the funnel into the hoose to be 
heated, and thus the heat given off by the connecting piping was eanied 
along into the premises to be heated. 

QuEENBLAXB (Old Coloni$t).—'We shall be very much obliged hyyonr 
proffered communication. We always keep in mind the wants of oaz 
colonists, and publish anything connected with the culture of the soil 
I that wo think will be useful to them. If any colonist will write to os for 
information we will spare no efforts to obtain it for him. The sprig you 
I enclosed is usually called the Cape Gooseberry, Physalis pubeseens. The 
following is onr note on Schizostylis coccinea (Crimson S<Jhiso<styli8 i— 
^*Nat. ordf Iridaccs. Linn., Tiiandria Monogynia. Native ol watery 
places in British ( atRraria. Flowers crimson, blooming late in anjfcunii.* 
A drawing of it is in the " Botanical Magazine " for 1664, t. 5422. 

PRiaiULAS Diseased (TF.).— They are indeed in a miserable plight. Ths 
roots must be nearly destroyed, either by vermin, or over- watering, oz 
unsuitable soil. As we have no information on which to found an opt* 
nion we cannot suggest a remedy. 

Na3CB of Fruit (£rawtea).— Your Apple No. 2 is Hoary Morning. 

Naves of Plakts {Q. S.) — Hardenbergia Comptoniana. (Sophia).— 
Polyslichnm angulare, not uncommon in the south and west of Bngiaad. 
{J. H. C.).—h Asplenium flaecidum; 2, A. umbrosum; 8, Adlantam 
teucrium : 4, A. hlspidnlum ; 5, Acacia undulata ; 6, Cypripedlnm insigna. 
(G. 3f.).~It is impossible to identify plants from sprigs of leaves. (VicJt- 
«oa).— Cophalotaxus Fortuni. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending February 19th. 



Date. 








Wind. 


Rain In 
inohea. 


Oehbrai. Bxxarxs. 




Air. 


Earth. 


Max. 


Mln. 


Max. 


Min. 


Iftdp. 


2 ft dp. 


Wed. . 13 
Thnrs. U 
Fri. .. 15 
Sat. .. 16 
Sun... 17 
Mon... IR 
Tues. . 10 

Mean 


80 824 
80 281 
29.998 
29.774 
80.188 
30.412 
80.868 


80.164 
80.194 
29.710 
29.719 
29.879 
80.061 
80.289 


62 
64 
6H 
69 
53 
48 
64 


43 
84 
46 
40 
86 
42 
46 


47 
48 
47 
49 
60 
49 
49 


44 
44 
44 
46 
46 
46 
46 


W. 

B. 
S.E. 
S.W. 

£. 

B. 
S.E. 


.06 
.00 
.10 
.88 
.00 
.00 
.00 


Slight drizzle; hazy; densely overcast at night 

Foggy ; hazy ; very line at night. 

Exceedingly flue ; showery ; cloudy, but fine, at night. 

Rain ; fine ; heavy rain at night. 

Foggy and mild ; fine tbroughout. 

Dense fog ; hazy; slight drizzle at night. 

Hazy and damp ; fine ; overcast at night. 


30.185 


80.002 


64.00 


40.71 


48.48 


46.14 


.. 1 0.48 



POVLTBT, BEE, and HOUSEHOLI) CHBOKICLE. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S POULTRY 
SHOW. 
Wb have great pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the liberal prize list offered by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, at their meeting in July at Bury St. 
Edmunds. We trust it will be responded to by the amateurs 
of the United Kingdom. We know that if snoh be the ease, 
the Show will be gladly continued by the Council ; but if the 
poultry world be but badly represented, it cannot be expected 
that a Society such as this should be content with a small 
display. The list of prizes amounts to £206. They are chiefly 
offered to the breeds most kept by, or most likely to be profit- 
able to, those engaged in agriculture. For the first time a 
separate class is offered for Houdans, and numerous prizes for 
Turkeys and Geese. We hope Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge- 
shire will respond to the call, and that numerous entries will 
justify the amounts offered. The rules are assimilated as 



nearly as possible to those of any other show, and sales are 
recognised and encouraged. 

The only objection that can be raised i's, that the time of 
year is unfavourable ; but we do not think it by any means 
great, much less insuperable. We do not look for the briUiani 
plumage of March in July, but we have never seen the time 
when we could net pick out good pens in condition to exhibit. 
Forward chickens are also fit to show ; and although tbere are 
no separate classes for them, yet it is stated in the printed in- 
structions, that wherever chickens are shown the Judges will 
be requested to take especial note of them, allowing for age. 
There are sufficient prizes for all ages to share in the awards, 
said the entries do not close till the Ist of June. 

We cannot help thinking this is a step in the right direotioD, 
and we heartily wish it full success. Kone can shut their eyes 
to the importance of poultry in the present day. It ceases to 
be an article of mere luxury, and is part of Uie food of the 
country. Four hundred millions of eggs are imported eTesy- 
year; France, Belgium, and Holland are ransacked for food. 
It is true Babbits do not enter into the category of farm pro- 
duce, but it is not less a fact that they are imported into Eng- 
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Umd by the " ton," and are sold by the atone at a price that 
aTorages no more than that of mutton. They are sent oyer 
akumed, denuded of ears and feet ; these are turned to account 
as for and as manure, the latter used for growing the food on 
which they are fed. This has become a hu'ge trade. All the 
eonntry from Calais to Abbeville is scoured for poultry — fowls, 
PigieonB, and Turkeys. This has existed for years, and a man 
who Bome time since commenced dealing on a small .scale, died 
a abort time ago a wealthy man, and at the period of his death 
was toming £200,000 per year. It may be the large farmer of 
England wHl not take to poultiy again, but it is rery sure that 
there are many who can, andwUl if their attention be drawn to 
it. Cherbourg is giving its name to Geese that come over by 
many thousands, and wherever the trade has penetrated the 
supply of the English market is the aim and end of poultry- 
keeping. The inhabitants of those parts can only speak ol 
the cheap days of poultry as a thing of the past. It should 
be remembered that the poultry imported is not of the highest 
quality, and not that which supplies the tables of onr aristo- 
cracy and the wealtliy. It is consumed by the midille and 
even the working classes. The importance of poultry is be- 
coming appreciated by Ireland, and it is not an nnnsual thing 
for several tons of it to arrive in one day at market. 

Hitherto all attempts have been wrongly taken ; breeding on 
a very large scale is a mistake, if by the term we mean keep- 
ing thousands of hens on a few acres ; enough cannot be iiad to 
make it a profit, but many of the thousands paid to foreiguers 
for eggs. Pigeons, Fowls, Geese, and Turkeys might be kept 
at home, and help to meet rent-day or to eke out a scanty in- 
come. The supply tiiat comes from abroad is not the produce 
of a few large establishments, but it is the collected stock of 
many homesteads. The same is done in our poultry counties, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. The higgler goes round and collects. 
In the- nei^bourhood of commons many Geese are bred, but 
thousands more may be bred, and there is a sale for them as 
aoon as they are fit to move. Poultry, like everything else, 
baa increased in price, and those who have had good Turkeys 
for sale have sold them weU. Hundreds who havo neither the 
time nor the convenience for breeding chickens and fattening 
ihem can keep egg-produciog fowls that never sit. Thp Royal 
Agricultural Society has made three classes for the new French 
breeds that belong to layers only. We are sure it has conferred 
a boon on the country, on agriculturists, and all who keep or 
eonsxmie poultry, and we hope it wDl find so many entries to 
compete for its prizes, that it will meet the success and reward 
it deserves. 



BREEDING GAME FOWLS. 
{ContiTmed from page 76.) 
Some breeders assert that in crossing, colour and form, or 
shape, are derived chiefly from the cock, and that eize, vigour, 
and constitution come from the hen. I would not, however, 
give much for any brood cock that did not impart all qualities 
to his progeny in excess of the hens. The best breeders for 
the cock-pit always considered the cock as the **foxmtain 
head ** cf all the qnalities. The best breeders think so still, 
I believe. 

Game fowls being very hardy will thrive in the smallest runs 
and spaces. I have seen them in small yards 10 or 12 feet 
square, and in rooms and cellars only 8 or 10 feet square, and 
yet healthy. These were the Brown Beds, Dark Greys, and 
white-legged, wheaten-coloured. Black-breasted Beds. A good 
country grass run would, of course, have suited them much 
better. Manufacturing workmen and artisans in the large 
towns often keep them in these small spaces. This shows 
tbem to be of stronger constitution than any other poultry, 
and less subject to diseases than any. 

Ab to crossing and mixing the different colours, I think that 
Files and Bed Buns cross best of all the different colours, both 
being of a light red colour. Beds will always spoil the colour 
of Greys, giving them a tinge of red and brown, but Greys do 
not spoil the Beds. The best coloured Duckwings are bred 
from the Dark Grey cross, though this spoils Dark Greys. It 
is well known to all good breeders, that crossing colours is very 
injudicious as a rule, all the best breeders liking each sort to 
be exactly alike both in sAiape and feather and in blood, and 
disliking all mongrel mixed colours and crosses. 

Slates I have noticed make a very bad roofing for poultry- 
bonses, for they admit both heat and cold too much, heating 
Texy quickly in the sun. Wooden sides to poultry-houses are 



also bad, admitting cold too much. The best poultiy-houaefl 
are built of brick with the roof always of good thick tiles. 

No other poultry should be allowed to roost vrith Game 
fowls ; and 7 feet is not too high for perches for them, though 
any higher would be bad. — NswuAaxxT. 



CROSS-BEED FOWLS— MANGOLD WURTZEL 
FOR POULTRY. 

I HAVE been muoh surprised to .find the cross between a 
sitting and a non-sitting breed objected to. Now, I have kept 
fowls for years, and have tried different breeds, and from ex- 
perience I can safely say that such a cross is the very best for 
those who want plenty of eggs, and not muoh sitting. The 
cross I prefer (if I can manage it), is one between Spanish and 
Cochin-China ; the pullets, crossed again with Golden-spangled 
Hamburgh, produce the very best layers possible. 

I have eight pnllets from these crosses. During the severe 
weather I had plenty of eggs, although not quite so many as 
were laid before the frost set in. I have not a good run for 
the fowls ; they are confined to a yard into which not a gleam of - 
sunshine enters from the middle of October to the middle of 
February. The eggs are large and veiy rich ; the hens large, 
hardy, and tame. 

Have any of your correspondents ever tried globe mangolds 
for their fowls during the winter months ? I have them boiled 
soft and chopped with their meal. In the summer the hens have 
chicken rice boiled and mixed with meal and bran. I always 
use bran, and although many disapprove of it, I believe it helps 
to keep my hens in the excellent* health they enjoy. As my 
hens are entirely dependant on me for their food, I could not 
afford to give tbem meal alone. They have during the day two 
feeds of oats scattered amongst the grass with which I supply 
them. — J. L, 

NORTHERN POULTRY CLUB SHOW. 

{From a Correspondent.) 

The first annual Exhibition of Poxdtry, Pigeons, and Canaries, 
under the auspices of the Northern Poaltiy Club, was held on the 
7th and Bth inst. in the Mochanics' Hall, Aberdeen, and most have • 
been most gmtrfving to the Association. Its first Show cannot be pro- 
nounced other than a remarkably snccessfol one, both as to the 
number of the birds exhibited and their quality, there being 244 pens 
of poultry, 57 of Pigeons, and 82 oi Canaries, in all .S83 entries, and 
in qnaliW far surpassing any previously shown at Aberdeen. 

The Spanish classes, which came first, were very superior, there 
bemg scarcely a pen that could be called at all inferior. Mr. Gray's 
birds were especially fine, as also the second-prize cock belonging to 
Mr. Macaulay. Of Dorlcitiga there was a very excellent sbow, es- 
pecially the hens, which were almost without an exception remarkably 
good. The cock belonging to Mr. Anderson, of Ruthven Hoase, 
Meif^e, a splendid bird, obtained the cup for the best cock in the Show. 
Cochins were a pood class, but I think the judgment in this and the 
next dasa— /?»-a7{»Mi«, was- faulty, the first prizes for cocks being 
awarded to large, coarse, and rough-feathered birds in preference to 
birds much more handsome, better-shaped, and more even in colour. 
The second-prize Cochin cock was *eaUy a very fine bird, and should 
have been first In the class for Brahma cocks ^eteen entries) , there 
was a better show than I have seen for a long time ; but I think the 
Judges committed a great mistake in passing over Mr. Jopp's splendid 
bird, and giving the first prize to a heavy, coarse-looking bird, veir flat 
in the breast. In pairs of hens Mr. Jonp was first with magnificent 
birds, both as to colour and size, and well feathered. The G^awi* birds 
were a large and very excellent class. Among cooks, John H. Wilson, 
Esq., St. Bees, took the first prize with a splendid Black Red, as fine a 
specimen of this kind as there has ever been shown in Aberdeen. Mr. 
Anderson was first for pairs of hens with a magnificent pen. and se- 
cond with one little inferior. Pencilled Hambvrghs were an admirable 
class ; but in Spangled Hamburshs the cocks, with the exception of (he 
first-prize one, were rather inferior, this being in fact the only mferior 
class in the Exhibition. The hens in the same class were highly meri- 
torious, the first-prize pen being as fine a one as I have ever seen 
shown. Amongst ffoudans, &c., B. C. Urquhart, Esq., of Meldrum, 
was first and second with really magniflcent pens. Some other very 
good birds had no chance of a prize from want of eondition. Bantams 
were a ren good class, Mr. Anderson carrying off the prmcipal prizes 
with exceedingly fine birds. The Aylesbury Ducks were a splendid 
show (twelve entries), not a had one being amongst them. 

There wae an excellent show of Pigeons^ and if I mention the 
names of Mr. R. Fulton, of London, E. E. M. Royds, Esq., Mid 
Joshua Fielding, iun., Esq., Rochdale, and Mr- .^rant, of Edm- 
bui^ as being pme-winners, the quality of the birds exhibited may 

*^ajSiM were an exoellent show, all ir«im local exhibitors, a Bolf 
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Bel^an eodc bekmong to J. D. S. Bonnett, Esq., being tlie finwt 
■peeimen teen for a long time. 

Amongst oilier attractions, one of Ur. F. Schroder's Patent Inen- 
batora was exhibited, and received high commendation from many eon- 
noissears, as being the most perfect apnaratns for hatching they had 
yet seen. The arrangements for the Shov were admirable, and ad- 
miraUv carried ont under the superintendence of tho President, Mr. 
Jopp, Yiea-Prosident, Dr. White, and the Secretaries, Messrs. Hendxy 
ana Gray. All the birds were dispatched to their owners by the first 
trains on the morning after the Show. 

The following are tiie principal awards : — 

Silyer enp for the greatest number of Prizes, J. Anderson, Heigle. 
Bpavish.— First and Third, F. W. O. Gray, Aberdeen. Second, J. 
Maoaulay, Exchequer Office, Edinburgh. Highly Commended, J. Kerr, 
New Boone, Perth. Commended, Krs. Stronacfa, Snnnybonk. Aberdeen. 
Hena— Fizvt, P. Brow, Perth. Second, F. W. G. Gray. Third, R. Mac> 
giegor, Bunnybower, Perth. Highly Commended, J. Macaolay. 

DoaxxNO (Any colour).— (7oe]t.^First and Cup for best Cock shown, 
J. Anderson. Second, Mrs. King. Third, J. Wilson, M.D.. Oldmeldmm. 
Highly Commended, J. Rae, Woodside, Craibstone; R. McGregor. Com- 
mendsd, W. H'Ritohle, Glaslaw, New Pitsligo. Kefi«.— First, J. Gordon, 
Uanar. Second, A. Smith, Belhelvie. Third, J. Anderson. Very Highly 
Commended, J. Allan, CriefT. Highly Commended, J. Gordon. 

CooHiic-CHnrA (Any colour).— CocJIr.— First, F. W. G. Gray. Second, 
W. Hendry, Aberdeen. Tbird, G. Edward. Highly Commended, B. C. 
Uxqnhart, Meldrum. Commended, Mrs. Carnegie, Redhall. fi^ffu.— First, 
Mrs. Oswald, Dunnlkier, Fife. Beoond, Mrs. Carnegie. Third, F. W. G. 
Gray. Highly Commended, Mrs. Blair, Aberdeen. Commended, F. W. 
G.Qray. 

BnimiA PooTKA (Any colour).— Cocft.— First, F. W. G. Gray. Second, 
K.Jopp. Third, J Anderson. Bighly Commended. J. Chalmers, Westbnm. 
GoomieBded, Mrs. Carnegie. .Heiu.— First and Tbird, K. Jopp. Second, 
F. W. G. Gray. Highly Commended, Mrs. Blair ; K. Jopp. 

Oax> (Any colour).— Coc*.— First, J. H. Wilson, St. Bees, Cumberland. 
Second, J. H'Gregor. Third, T. Wrigbt, Perth. Highly Commended, J. 
Anderson ; J. Barrow, Jan., Bradley Field, Kendal. Heiu.— First and 
Saoond, J. Anderson. Third, T. OgiMe, Aberdeen. Highly Commended, 
W. Hendry, Aberdeen. Commended, T. Ogilvie. 

** HAMBUBfOH(PenciUed).— Coeib. -First, J. Hay, Jun., Aberdeen. Second, 
B. McGregor. Third, J. Anderson, Mariachal (Colloge. Commended. J. 
Ness, St. Clartown, Fifeshire. Hetu.— First. B. M'Gregor. Second, T. J. 
Harrison, Singleton Park, Kendal. Third, J. Still, Spital. 

Havbubob (S<pang]ed).—Coeir.— First, W. France, Jon., CriefiC Second, 
J. Robertson, Kintore. Third, A. Copland, Kintore. Hicrhly Commended, 
Mrs. Brown, Abercaimey, Creifll £««>«.— First, W. Frnnce, jun. Second, 
Mrs. Brown. Tbird, A. Copland. Highly Commended, J. Robertson, 
Kintore. Commended, J. F. Loversidge, Newark, Notts. 

Pouoms (Any colour).— First, W. M'Intosh, Nigg. Second, J. Robert- 
MQ. Third, O. Edward. 

HouDAM, La FLicBB OBCniTB CcBUiu- First and Second, B. C. Urquhart 
Third, W. B. Park, Abbot's Meadow. Melrose. 
Aht othxb Vamety.— Priae, W. M'Intosh. 

Gaxx BAtiTA]C8.—Cbtfir.— First, J. Anderson. Second, B. M'Gregor. 
Third, W. Mabon, Castlegate, Jedburgh. Commended, W. ^Bearpark, 
Ainderby Steeple, Northallerton. 

Game Bamtams.- First, J. Anderson. Seoond, J. Hay, Aberdeen. 
Third, R. M'Gregor. Highly Commended, W. H. Butcher, Preston; 
Master W. H. Po^e, Perth. 

Bahtams (Any other varietv)— First, J. D. Skene, Aberdeen. Second, 
Master W. H. Pople. Third, J. Clark, Fochabers. 

DvoKS (Aylesbury).— First, A. Hafirgart, Leslie. Fifeshire. Second, J. 
Allan. Third, Mrs. Carnegie. Highly Commended, A. Farquhar, Elsiok, 
Stonehaven. Commended, J. Robertson, Kintore. 

0UOKS (Any other variety).— First and Third, J. Anderson. Second, A. 
Farquhar. Bighly Commended, A. Farquhar. 
TUBKXTS.— FHrst and Second, Mrs. CamcRie. Third, B. C. Urquhart. 
Oebsx.- First, G. Edward. Second and Third, W. M'Intosh. 

PIG^NS. 

Silver Medal for tha best single Pigeon.— E. E. M. Eoyds, (SreenhUl, 
Boehdale. 

Silver Medal for the best pair of Pigeons.- R. Fulton, Deptford, London. 

Extra Silver Medal.— E. E. M. Royds, for First Prize pair of Jacobins, 
as the best pair in the Show. 

PouTfBS.- First, J. Grant, Edinburgh. Second, R. Fulton. 

Cabbibbs.— First and Second, E. B. M. Royds. 

TuMBLZBfl (Almond). — First, J. BaUlie, Bellevne, Aberdeen. Second, 
Thomson, Kendal. 

TUMBUiBS (Any other colour).— First, J. BaiUie. Sooond, R. Fulton. 

Fantails.— First, J. Grant, Edinburgh. Second, J. Rae, Gucstrow, 
Aberdeen. 

Jaoobxns ^First, E. E. M. Royds. Second, B. Fulton. 

Tdbnts Aim OwLe.— First, R. Thomson. Seoond, J. Grant. 

AjfT oTHSB Yabibtt.— First, R. Thomson. Second, J. Rae. 

CANARIES. 

A handsoma subscription Silver medal for the best Belgian Canary.- 
J. D. S. Bennett, Aberdeen. 

A Bronae medJal, for the best I)<m Scotch, presented by Mr. M'Donald, 
Lodge Walk.— J. Ross, Gallowgate. 

A subscription Bronze medal for the best bird of any other variety.— 
J. Hunter, Bellevne, Hardgate, Aberdeen. 

1 Stone of Canary seed to the bast Flecked Balgtan, presented, by J. Boy, 
jm.fBsq.,— J. Rose. 

BataiAK(Yellow).— Cocica— Prize,A.Bamett. fl*n«.— Prize, J. Wishart 

Bwuhah (Boif).— Cock.— Prize, J. D. S. Bennet. fi«««.— Prize, J. D. S. 
Bennet. 

Bbloiaw (Flecked).— 09efe.--PriEe, H. Mackle. JSTnu.— Prtae, J. Ross. 

J>0H Scotch Fancy.- Coclw.- Prize, J. Ross. fTeiu.— Prize, J. Robs. 

'Any oorBBn VAUBTT.—CeeAfc— Pdse, Miss J. Allan. Ifcac—Pklae, Mrs. 
Browning. 



MuiJU.—Coefcf.— Prise, J. Hunter. 

OoLDFZHCB oB oTKBB Bbitish Bold.— Cocfc.— Prixo, J. WisharL 

The Judges were— For iV>uZ«n/, D. Brown, Esq., Perth, and Geo. 

Taylor, Esq., Inverness; for Pigeons, Mr. Brown and Mr. Crvick- 

ahank ; and Canaries^ Mr. Mitchell, of Perth. 



NANTWICH POULTRY AND PIGEON SHOW. 
Ths eighth annnal Exhibition at Naatwieh mm held on tha 8th aad 
9th inst., and a most excellent meeting it proved to be, partieolaxlj 
when the late period of the Show is tahen into account, and the 
drawback to competition arising from the closely approaching fareedixig 
season. The Committee are a body of gentlemen of great self -deniad, 
and unusually persevering, and in this alone, no donbt, residea the 
secret of their continued success. During the day merry peals wen 
rung from the fine old church, vehicles of all kinds came laden whh 
their fair occupants, and the attendance was exceedingly good. The 
Kantwich Town Hall is a most excellent ^lace for a pondtiy show, and 
the arrangements for the comfort of the birds were really nnexoepiKMh 
able. A very uncommon but most useful feature was introdooed into 
the catalogue — viz., a reference at the heading of the classes aUting 
the part of the Exhibition-room devoted to each particular dasiL It 
saves much time, and really preserves much order among visiton, 
always anxious as speedily as possible to see particular &vonritcs. 
This, we believe, was an original suggestion of the indefatigable Hono- 
rary Secretary, Mr. Edwia Rhodes. 

Neither as to numbers nor quality were the Spanish fowls so good 
as on some former occadonB ; bnt the Orey Dorjkngs made most am^ 
amends for this shortcoming. There were also some very esfital 
White Dorkings, but in a general competition they rarely can saeesed 
in taking prizes. The Aylesbury Duels were remarkably good, bat 
the Rouens were considerably below the generally accented standard. 
In proof of the unusual excellence of the class for Tttnoeifs, the first- 
prize pen took also the silver eap for the best pen of poultry exhibited. 
They weighed 40 lbs. tho pair ; and even a pen only so hi^ in (be 
scale as a high commendation turned the balance at 39 lbs., so great 
was the competition. The Buff Cochins were of unusual excellenee. 
the Hon. Mrs. Sugden most liberally giving a silver enp for the best 
pen. In these classes not unfrequently a very light Silver Cinnamon 
hen was exhibited with a rich Buff cock. Such disparity of colour is 
the same pen is always inadmissible. The pair of Buff Cochin pnllels, 
the cup- winners for Mr. Mapplebeck, of Birmingham, were far better 
than we usually meet with at any show. White Cochins were wall 
shown. In tho Oamc fowl classes, as usual at Nantwich, were to be 
found a long succession of rivals of the most extraordinary merit. 
We regretted, however, to find many adult birds entered as cockerels ; 
and as to filing and glass-papering the spurs to make them anpear like 
those of birds of the season, it might truly be said to be almost the 
order of the day. A few were thus treated very artistically *, otben 
were absolutely rasped off, until the core of the spur was entirely ex- 
posed ; and one bird, at least two years old, had his spurs actually 
sawn clean off, as though for the cock-pit. Provision, we are told, 
will be made in future years against this disreputable attempt at im> 
position by the entire prohibition of the use of the file to the spurs of 
anj cockerel, and very properly so. Brown Beds were, as nsnal m 
this district, the best variety of Game fowls shown ; though in justice 
we must particularly allude to the first-prize pair of Game pulleta— 
in one word, they were the best pair of Red Piles we have ever yet 
met with. Mr. Heath, of Nantwich, exhibited some extraorduuny 
Silver-spangled PolatidSy a breed for wliioh tiiat gantieman's name has 
become famous. 

The Pigeons were a vary popular part of the Show, Cairisrs, Shovt- 
faccd Tumblers, Fantails, Barbs, and Trumpeters constitutiiig the 
cream of the collection. 

This Show now seems fairly established, and it is most gratifying to 
record a favourable additional balance on the right side of the acoounta 
from year to year. May this prosperity continue. 

[We published the prize list last week.] 



NEW PUBLICATION. 



A Few Observations on the Breeding of Trumpeter Pigeons, Bj 
Thomab Bulb. Durfaam: J. H. Veitch. Pp. 4. 
An inoreasiiig minority of our readers are ladies and gentle- 
men who take delight in fancy Pigeons. Besidents both in 
town and oonntry have become gradually awake to the beauty* 
bighly ornamental character, and yery interesting nature of 
these birds ; probably the better engravings which we see now- 
a-days of fancy Pigeons have something to do with this ohange 
in their favour, for bad the poor birds been as ugly as ths 
pictures in the old Pigeon books, and even in some modem 
ones, nobody would have cared to keep them ; but the penefl 
of a Harrison Weir has at length done the fancy Plmon foil 
justice. At many a villa fowls cannot be kept ; but Pigeons, 
never annoying a neighbour or injuring a garden, ean always 
1 have a home, and a collection of true-bred birds, either horer- 
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ixig in the air, Banning themseWas on the house, or prcmienad- 
ing the bright, clean grayel, is attraotiye eren to those who do 
not understand them, for the eye is pleased by their variety of 
larm and leather ; while to the faaoier the pairing the adult 
Mr«U, the watching for beanties in tiie yonng, and marking 
the various properties in all, form unceasing sources of in- 
iereel snd amusement. As yet there have been few Pigeon 
-writers, and the most accurate, Mr. Brent, must, alas I be 
spoken of as the late ; but I do not doubt there wiU be plenty of 
-writers on this subject now that many well-educated people 
have become Pigeon-fanciers. 

I have been led to make these observations from the nature 
oi the subject rather than from the bulk of the publication at 
ibe head of this paper, which contains but four pages, one of 
them being the title-page; but a writer who speaks in the 
following modest manner disarms criticism. ** I have given,*' 
says Mr. Bule, ** all the information I can on the present sub- 
ject, and hope it will not be taken in a wrong light, for it is 
not with any arrogant feeling or presumptuous thoughts that 
I have dared to give these few expressions, but merely to give 
to the lees-experienced what I have learnt by a few years of 
close and attentive observation." I will not say more criti- 
tioally than that the pamphlet is not very well expressed, and 
the price, marked in ink on the copy before me—viz., 2s, 6d., 
must surely be a mistake. 

In regard to Trumpeter Pigeons, I had recently an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some birds, brought from Egypt by a gentle- 
man long resident there, and called by him Egyptian Pigeons ; 
but they were to all intents and purposes White Trumpeters, 
though not quite equal to our best fancy birds. This fact con- 
firms the late Mr. Brent's observation, that " Trumpeters are 
of Egyptian origin." It is a good plan, especially for those 
fanciers who have not much space, to devote themselves to one 
variety, and try to bring it to perfection, or at least to test its 
tapabilities of improvement. Probably Mr. Bule has done 
this with the Trumpeter : hence his pamphlet. In the esti- 
mation of some fanciers the Trumpeter holds a high place. I 
have known, both formerly and in recent years, gentlemen who 
were life-long Trumpeter-fanciers, so that there must be much 
in the breed to repay saeh regard, pains, and attention. Indeed, 
the Trumpeter, if well-bred and kept clean in feather and feet 
(he is the very bird for the country), is a noble- looking fellow. 
His size and feather helmet, moustache, and jack boots mark 
him out as a cavalier. He has something to say also for anti- 
quity of race, as he is mentioned by our oldest writers, and 
always ranked by them among the better Toys. 

Mr. Bule has studied his birds well, and what he says in 
regard to breeding Mottles, which are perhaps the handsomest, | 
appears likely to be correct. In his chapter " On Laying " the . 
eure for apparently barren hens, which has been known at any ' 
tate since the days of Windus (1802), and has been copied by . 
Eaton, Mr. Bule appears to have found correct. The non-ad- 
Tisability of allowing Trumpeters the free use of the bath is a 
good hint, and the " Notes on Food and Nesting " are worth 
remembering. 

In condnsion, I would observe that if fanciers of special 
Tarieties of Pigeons would year by year note their failures and 
auooess in their pocket-books, and send their notes to this 
Journal, they would secure a greater number of readers than 
any one publishing a small pamphlet, and they would also 
serve better the cause of the fancy generally. Some varieties 
may yet be improved, the best fanciers mi^ yet have something 
to learn, the beginner much. It seems pretty evident that we 
flhall soon have a Pigeon show attached to every poultry show, 
smd no birds are better suited to be ladies' pets than fancy 
Pigeons. I will not say more of Mr. Bule's pamphlet as I am 
not a Trumpeter !— Wiltshire Bectob. 



them handsome, although they prove an agreeable oontiast 
to the Angora, which is the prettiest of Babbits.— David P. 

GOODINO. 



WELSH RABBITS. 
Iv your notice of my '* Instantaneous Beference Guide for 
Poultry, Pigeons, and Babbits," you appear to doubt the ex- 
istence of a breed of Babbits stated in the Guide as Welsh. 
I beg to inform you and others in doubt that those Babbits 
known as Welsh in my neighbourhood have long black coats, 
dark eyes, and are of much the same shape and size as the 
common tame Babbit. It is certain they are a distinct breed, 
altlioagh some persons might think them Angoias from having 
long coats ; but this is an error, for Angoras to be pure must 
Im perfectly white, and have shorter ears. I do not consider 



FOUL BROOD. 

While making these remarks I have no desire to re-kindle 
the ashes of the once celebrated foul-brood controversy, but 
solely to contribute to the stock of general information, with 
the view of assisting such of your correspondents as the esti- 
znable *' B. S.," who, instead of carping, methodically applies 
himself to the task of endeavouring to discover the cause and 
cure of a malady at once the most mysterious and destructive 
which can affect the well-being 6t our interesting little favourites 
— and his efforts in this direction are beyond sdl praise. 

First of all I may relate a curious circumstance connected 
with this subject. 

It is now some time since I chanced to receive a visit from a 
stranger bee-keeper, from a considerable distance, who had 
come, on the recommendation of a mutual friend, to inspect 
my apiary and have a second look at those " new foreign 
bees," as he styled the Italians. His wishes in this respect 
having been duly gratified, we adjourned to the house ; and my 
new friend, although a plain man, I found shrewd and tho^ 
roughly intelligent, quite an enthusiast in bee-keeping, as his 
father had been before him, and, I subsequently learned, no 
mean authority in his own district, from his sound jud^ent 
and integrity, being by common consent the favourite judge 
at all honey shows far and near. On the first favourable open- 
ing of the somewhat lengthened but most interesting discussion 
which followed, I asked if ever he had met with foul brood. 
" Oh, yes, often enough," if it was " back gaun brood " I meant ; 
and then, having been fairly started on the subject, there fol- 
lowed a long list of illustrations, brought to a stand I imagined 
by my putting the rather pertinent question, What was its 
cause? Oh, for the graphic pen of our worthy chaplain, 
** WiLTSHiBE Bectob," to depict, in solenm conclave met, the 
numerous band of correspondents and readers of the bee comer 
of " our Journal " to discuss the origin of this dire malady 1 
the derisive shout that must have arisen from your talented 
contributor Mr. Lowe and his disciples the chillists, on hear- 
ing his ready reply, that instead of their pet theory of experi- 
menting with subsequent chill, it altogether arose from " jist 
overheating I " How came he to this conclusion ? was followed 
by an array of instances, terminating with, *' Take the first 
time I saw these foreign bees of yours," and he proceeded to 
relate how he, along with a few friends and neighbours of a 
gentleman in his part of the country, had been invited to wit- 
ness a first flight of Italians just arrived — not any small artifi- 
cial swarm from the experimental apiary of our good friend 
" A Devokshibe Bee-e£bpeb," in some abominable compound 
bar-and-frame hive, but, on the contrary, direct from their na- 
tive mountains, a teeming population in an orthodox common 
straw skep. The bees having been liberated, and the first few 
emerging and taking wing having been duly admired, the com- 
pany proceeded to the house to share their host's hospitality, 
but my informant (I have not a doubt the most interested of 
the group), speedily stole back to the garden to feast his oyes 
on the glittering foreigners, and threw quite a gloom over the 
company by returning in a short time, and telling their owner 
his new bees would do him no good from *' back gaun brood," 
as they were fairly overheated, streaming in masses over the 
board. And had his prophecy been verified ? I asked — ^he was 
certain it would, but had never been there since. 

It so happened last spring that I received a communication 
from a most experienced apiarian, and amongst the incidents 
of his apiary he narrated the loss of a very precious Italian 
queen, and to replace which he had taken a trip to try and pur- 
chase the queen of an imported colony badly infected with foul 
brood, but had arrived too late, as on examination he found 
that the queen as well as her entire subjects were numbered 
with the dead. Could it be possible ? I at once wrote to my 
friend, and found that by one of those strange coinoidences we 
sometimes meet with, this was the identical colony whose 
*' welcome home " the honey judge had attended. 

I was accidentally enabled to test the point for myself last 
summer as follows : — To prevent a swarm from a very populous 
and most healthy Italian colony, I transferred a few frames 
along witii the queen to an empty hive, and dispatched it to 
the outlying apiary more than a mile away ; and so rapidlv had 
the population increased, that my man on carxying it home 
some weeks afterwards, thinking it unnecessaxy to take a 
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eheese-eloth with him, merely eatiflfied himself by wedging it 
Qp, bat difioovered his mistake on arriTal, for he fonnd the 
honey streaming oTer the board, and on raising the hive a 
pitiful sight presented itself, several hundreds of bees being 
soffooated and drowned on the board. A dean one was at 
once substituted, and with some anxiety I searched for and was 
pleased to find the queen uninjured, and while so employed 
did not fail to obserre the immense masses of maturing brood 
and its perfectly heaJthy condition, not eren one suspicious 
eell to be seen. This was most satisfactory, and I closed the 
hiye, thinking a few days would repair the loss of bees, which 
could well be spared, and that it would soon be neoessaTy to 
fuper and nadir to save swarming. Such were my cogitations, 
when there arose to my mind the stalwart form of my |pro- 
phetic friend, pronouncing this clearly a case of overheating. 
The colony remained undisturbed for several weeks, without 
requiring additional room, and it was with fear and trembling 
I proceeded to examine it ; but how woefully was the picture 
which previously presented itself now reversed! Here were 
perforated cell-covers in abundance, with the too familiar 
slimy decaying embryos — in short, unmistakably foul-brooded. 
A subsequent examination towards the end of the season 
showed a manifest improvement in the stock, both as regards 
population and the clearing out of foul cells, a proceeding I 
never before witnessed, save in a straw square frame hive the 

S receding season, as recorded in No. 238, and I have now no 
oubt that that outbreak, like the above, originated solely from 
overheating. Some few foul cells still remaining, I thought it 
prudent to put the bees through the purgatorial process, and 
joined them to an adjoining stock, as I had done at the end of the 
preceding season those of the square straw hive above alluded 
to ; only in that case, the population being still larger, I gave 
them the entire works of a vacated black colony, and they pros- 
pered exceedingly, throwing two fine swarms last summer, be- 
sides at its close outweighing any swarming stock I possessed. 
The other colony referred to in the above Number of the Jour- 
nal was a particularly strong one, in a set of Stewarton boxes, 
the only one bred of an infected Devon stock which had es- 
caped contamination, and although the population was enor- 
mous, and yielded me five beautiful octagon supers, the disease 
had made such rapid progress by the spring that I appro- 
priated its contents, and saved the population in a clean hive, 
which subsequently prospered. 

My experience forces on me the conviction that overheating 
rather than any amount of experimenting and chill, induces this 
most mysterious malady, and as confirmatory of this conviction, 
I quite agree with what your correspondent, '* A Lanabkshibe 
Bbb-krepjer," says as to its showing itself so much more readily 
in warm weather ; still there is no doubt it can be communi- 
cated by infection at any time, in which case it assumes a 
much more virulent type. As to the harmlessness of chill, I 
had a good illustration in a large mahogany unicomb observa- 
tory hive, stocked late last season with the frames and popu- 
lation of a strong Italian hive. Cold nights soon setting in, 
the bees drew up off the brood, abandoning frame after frame, 
receding yet upwards till I removed them back to their original 
hive in the beginning of winter, making then a thorough 
scrutiny ; and while there was plenty of chilled brood, I did not 
observe one foul cell. 

A leading Ayrshire bee-keeper, long a severe sufferer from 
foul brood, wrote me lately, that by thoroughly ventilating his 
entire stock during the last summer, as recommended by the 
Bev. L. L. Langstroth for winter practice, he has seen less of 
his old enemy than for many a day. 

The recent introduction of frame hives, instead of originat- 
ing has rather been the means of calling attention to this 
disease, which exists in cottagers* hives kept exclusively on 
the swarming system, to an extent little imagined. My assis- 
tant was stung into the belief that the irascible Italians and 
their artificial propagation were the sole cause of this fell 
blight on our previously flourishing apiary, but had his faith 
thoroughly shaken on receiving leave of absence to visit his 
fa&er, to whom, doubtless, he recounted many feats of apiarian 
valour. The old cottager agreed to submit a large stock to the 
driving process, otherwise doomed to - the brimstone-pit. It 
had tlu'own two good swarms during the summer and had never 
been raised once from the board since it was set down a swarm, 
and yet on his return he told me this stock contained a mass 
, of foul brood as compared to which our worst cases were but 
trifling. 

liast autumn I had an opportunity of inspeeting an apiaiy, 
with one exception the largest I had seen, kept altogether in 



oommon swanning hives, and while awaiting the ooming of 
the party in charge, was not a little tickled at the mode of 
feeding, which fairly ontrivalled the *' Tinte$ Bee-master's" 
plan. On the landing-boards of about a score of hives ven 
placed pieces of broken oombs for the bees to clean oat, and in 
every instance were present evidences of the certain existence 
of foul brood, doubtless weak stocks that had been broken up 
and their contents thus disposed of. The feeder on his airivil 
was in happy ignorance of either " foul " or " baok-gaon brood," 
Not so, however, must have been their old master, then on hit 
death-bed, otherwise his stock could not have multiplied to 
such an extent.— -A BBMTBSwgHiBB Bu-xeefzb. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

Eoo8 Ill-fulvoubxd (Jtftftfkam).— The disagreeabla flaToar arlBai pnh 
bably from some plant the fowls eat la your garden. If the " market sweep- 
ings " contain much of peas and beans, these and the bnekwheat toireChar 
woald be very liable to impart a rank flavonr to the egga. Do not oadt 
the oalcined oyvter-Bbells. 

OoLDSK-BPAifOLXD Hambubob Cocbxbxi.8 J>TTsa (T. H, B.).— We have 
no donbt yon may attribute the Iom of your Hambntgha to the snow. We 
can only answer your question by another : How is it that in fine weather, 
and with everything in their favour, the deaths among Crdve CosBrsasd 
La Fleches are seven cocks to a hen 7 There are certain things mora 
fatal to cocks than hens. In vonr case the birds wanted the bast stima- 
lant you could give. Ue. wine, or brandy and water would h«ve ssrad 
them. Their combs were frosted, and woT^d have perished away. 

Fowls fob Damp Tabd {Ladjf Bam).— Brahma Pootra, Cochin, and 
Houdan are all adapted for you. When yon have young chickens /«sd 
them well on bread steeped in ale ; let them have ale to drink, and il ttiat 
is not enough, let them have camphor enough in their w&ter to make it 
into camphor julep. By adopting this plan you will rear your chickens ; 
but remember that either naturally or artificially they must have dust to 
bask and bathe in. 

Bbahxa Pootbar (J. R. B.).— Our erperience does not agree with yooct 
We do not find Brahmas eat according to their bulk, it is easy to lost 
their consumption if yon have them in confinement Weigh or metnue 
all the food they consmne, soe what it amounts to in bulk and monsy. 
We know only three breeds that bear confinement as well as Brahmss 
— Gocbin-Chinos, Spanish, and Houdans. 

Sick Fowls (Cottager'B Wi/e}.—YoTa fowls have access to somafthiaf 
that disagrees with them. If they are in confinement, give them their 
liberty. If they are not, clean out all their places thoroughly, remove 
the sickly birds, and feed only on bread or ground oats steeped in etrong 
boer. Let them have little water only three times per day, and none by 
them. Feed in very small qnsBtities'five times per day, and let tham 
have fresh mould and gravel. 

Lamb Ducks (ilf. C. ^.).— Keep your Dncks away from all water tUi 
they ore cured. Give them oats in a shallow vessel. Cover the boiiom 
of it with a sod of grass, and put water onough to cover it olL 

Eocs or Dobkino Pullet (J. C. B.).—Thcfiai eggs are as likely to be 
fertile as those later laid. 

FLOonnro fob PouLTBY-HouSKM.O.,Fti««fctep).— The following eartraet 
from " The Poultry Book," which you can have free by post from onr ofllei 
for li. lOd, wil meet your case :— '* Bricks or pavements of any kind we 
rogard a« the worst of all materials for the floor ; they retain moistnze, 
whether atmospheric or arising from insolficient drainage ; and thns the 
temperature is kept low when warmth is most essential, and disease too 
often follows, especially rheumatic attacks of the feet and legs. The 
flooring of a poultry-house should be of dry nravel, and quite loose to the 
depth of 2 or 8 inches— nothing can then adhere to it ; and it is neither 
necessary nor right to sweep tno floor of a poultry-house. A long bireh 
or heath breom may bo drawn lightly over the surface. It will removs 
everything that offends, but if turned over with a spade twice or thriee 
weekly, the earth deodorises the dung and becomes a good fertUiser in 
the course of a few months, and has then to be removed and replaced by 
fresh earth. A mixture of gravel and coal ashes makes an exeeUent 
flooring, and in which the fowls delight to busk.'* 

Cakaby with Inflakbd Skih {J. JBwaet).— Are you sure there axe no 
insects on the bird ? If there are, dust him with flowers of sulphur tho- 
roughly doM-n to the roots cf the feathers. Give a little maw seed once 
a-day, and let him have a bath daily. 

DZUBKSIONB OF EKTRAKCS AKD BoX FOB FaDTTAIL PIOEONS (J. G.).— 

If the question refers to a box nailed outside a wall, the entrance ravst 
be no larger than ordinary, or the rain would enter. As to the inside,'it 
should be 14 inches square, as the pair would probably sleep in it, as w^ 
as have their nest in it. If, as is more probable, the question refers to 
nesting-places inside a loft, we have them 10 inches square for Tumblers, 
but some specially made for Fuatails a foot square, quite open in front, 
except a bflr about 8 inches high, in order to keep the nest in. By this 
size and arrangement the toils of the birds are uninjured. For a separate 
box in a loft a tea-chest does well enough, having a square nest nolade in 
one comer by two bricks meeting the back and side of the box. If these 
be a close front the door should be wide enough to admit of ingross and 
egress without crushing the fine expanded tail. 

Boxes fob Hives (Q ).— Our reply to " B." in last week's Journal ^homU 
have been qualified by the statement that the ** boxes " referred to wese 
circular in form. Square boxes of 16 inches diameter would in our 
opinion be too large for bee hives. 

Feediko Bees ik Spbzho (W, D. ^.)«— We have already commeneed 
feeding such of our stocks as require it, selecting mild days for the pur- 
pose Honey rendered fluid by being warmed and diluted with a little 
water is perhaps the best food ; but we find simple syrup made of lump 
sugar, in the proportions of three parts sugar to two of water, by weight* 
answer every purpose. 
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CULTURE OF ROSES IN POTS IN 
GREENHOUSES. 




HE best Rosea for greenhouse 
cultmro ftr« the finer varie- 
ties of tlie Chhui and Tea- 
scented^ the latter, espe- 
cially, on account of their 
peculiar And deligbtfnl fra- 
grance ; but the Bourbcms and Hybrid Perpetuals must be 
mdnded. The following varieties I have found good : — 

China. — Madame Breon, Mrs. Bosanqoet, Triomphe de 
QtaA, Prince Charles, Henri Cinq, La SMnisante, Infidelites 
de lasette, Louis Philigpe, Ni^eon, Clara Sylvain (gene- 
xallj classed with the Tea-scented), and Fabvier. 

Taa'tcmted.—-Gouha,vlty Homere, Devoniensis, Abricote, 
Boret, Adam, Baiillet-Desch^ps, Comte de Paris, Elise 
SavYage, Caroline, Le Cameleon, Lays, Madame Brayy, 
Madame Manrin, Madame J. Halphen, Safrano, Viotoire, 
SonYenir d*un Ami, Niphetos, Madame William, Mar^chal 
Niel, and the finest scented of all Teas, the original of this 
fiuotiily, Rosa indica odorata. 

BcfurboM. — SonTenir de Malmaison, Baron Gonella, 
Aoidalie, Qneen of the Bonrbons, Emotion, Marquis de 
Balbiano, ReTeil, Vorace, Souchet, Rev. H. Dombrain, 
Louise Margbttin, and Catlierine Guillot. 

The Hybrid 'Perpetuals, not to be overlooked, are Lord 
Macanlay, Lord Clyde, John Hopper, Lord Palmerston, 
Doc de Cazes, Due de Rohan, Fran9ois Lacharme, Gloire 
de Santenay, Charles Lefebyre, Caroline de Sansal, Ma- 
dame Furtado, Bochesse de Momy, Madame Alfred de 
Bougemont, Madame Boutin, Louise Mafinan, Louis XIV., 
SenateurVaisse, Pierre Nottinff, Monte Christo, Virginale, 
William Griffiths, Comte de Nanteuil, Marechal Vaillant, 
Madame Yidot, Baronne Pelletan de "Kinlrflliw^ Alfred de 
Bougemont, and Prince Leon. 

An the above are ^ood Roses, and, for ^eenhouse cul- 
ture, should be on their own roots. Most, if not all, of the 
kinds named are kept in stock by our principal nursery- 
men in 24*8 or six-inch pots, of a size nt for this mode of 
euhure, the cultivator bemg thereby saved a year in the 
prqMiation of the plants. Those, however, who wish to 
fjBepare their own plants shoold procure them in spring, 
not later than May, and if in snudl pots, as they usually 
are, th^ may be at once placed in pots 6 inches in dia- 
meter, in a compost of loam and leaf mould in equal parts, 
with a free adnuxture of sharp sand amounting to about 
one-sixth of the whole. The pots should be drained to one- 
third their depth with crocks, and in plotting the ball ^ould 
be gently pressed to loosen it, which i^ desirable. 

After potting, the plants sJiould have a good watering, 
and be set on slates or a hard bottom in an open, warm, 
sanfij situation. The intervals ]between the p^ts should be J 
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filled with ashes ; in other words, the pots should be plunged 
to the rim. The : plants should be frequently S3^ringed, 
especially in the evenings of hot days, and well watered at 
the root, taking care not to saturate the soil or make it 
sour through riepeated waterings when it is already wet, 
and dryness must be equally guarded against, extremes of 
either being injurious. All flower-buds as they show are 
to be pinched olf betweto the nails of the finger and thumb, 
and any strong shoot stopped at the eighth leaf. The pots 
should be occasionally lirted to see that the roots are not 
coming throng, and if they are rub them off before they 
make any great progress. 

Towards November the pots should be lilted and plunged 
in coal ashes in a odd pit or frame ; the watering, bemg 
discontinued after September, is not to be renewed on the 
removal of the plunts to the pit, but they are to be lu^ 
dry, and to have air whenever the external atmosphere is 
mild, also protection from rain and frost. Where the fra^me 
or pit accommodation is limited the' Perpetuals and Bour- 
bons may remain out of doors in a sheltered sunny situation, 
affording them' the protection of a mat or other covering 
during very severe frost. Tea-scented and China Roses, 
however, must either have the protection of a frame or be 
placed at once in the greenhouse, which is anything btit 
desirable, as the space which they there fill can be mocH 
better occupied witib Chrysanthemums and other plants. 
Should there be a lioht and airy cool house it would be 
weU to place them all m it, and if the weather prove severe 
a little hay should be packed round the pots, and may be 
spread over the shoots, taking care to remove it alter the 
severe weather. 

Early in February the plants may be taken into the 
greenhouse, the pots having been previously washed dean, 
and Uie drainage made good if defective, as no plant will 
thrive in a badly-drained soil. The surfeuse of the soil in 
the pots should edso be stirred, and if green, replaced with 
fresh. The plants may then be pruned. The pruning of 
the China and Tea-scented kinds should consist in m^e- 
rately cutting out the very weak shoots, and doing little more 
than riiortening those of moderate growth, so as to form 
a compact bush, l^e Bourbons and Perpetuals should be 
cut in— the very strong idioots to four, the strong to three» 
and the moderately strong to two e^es, and the weak cut 
clean out, unless a shoot be wanted m a particular place, 
when a weak sholbt may be cut back to one^eye. If tall 
plants are wanted, any of the Tea-scented or China varie- 
ties that have made good growths may have aneat stiek 
or stake placed in the centre of thepot, aadtWstronf^est 
of the shoots tied to it, the othera beinpr shortened to diib- 
rent heights, that tied to the stake to have merely its end 
taken off The plants must be placed as near the ^lass as 
their growth allows, and between it and them no creejpia» 
or other plants must be tolerated. They cannot have too 
much liglit, it is easy to shade them when in bloom, and 
the position dtiould be airy. The temperature need not be 
altered to suit them, as that of a greenhouse is admirably 
adapted to their requirements. Due regard must be pud to 
watering them, avoiding extremes either way, and yet it is 
as well to let the soil Income rather dry, and then afford a 
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good supply, and sot dribblets, which, if the soil is dry, do 
not reach the bottom of the pot, or, if it is wet, jos^y saire to 
satorate it the more. At first moderate snppHes of water will 
rafice^ but when the foliaae has become deTelo|»6d it wiH be 
required in abondaaoe. ^rin^pAg rdievM be pMStised mom- 
lag and evening, oxeept in e<^d asd doll weather, when once 
a-da^, and in the morning, wiU stfffloe, axtd it should be con- 
tinned mitil the Hower-buds show eolovr. 

After blooming, which wiil ba in Jane, the planis ahonld be 
, removed from the greenhouse, and mirst b« carried to the pot- 
ting-beneh, and repotted forthwith. If the onltivatotr does not 
wish for large plants he wiU nwrelgr cut bask the saots a litUe, 
so that the pot will hold a little fresh soil, the old pot being 
dean-washed and again used. Varieties of compact growth 
will, of course, be selected for this pnrpesa^small plants that 
^ do not take up much room, and the best are the small-growing 
Tea and China Boses. The others may have pots 9 inches in 
diameter, which are large enough, and not too large for holding 
'aiiflkeient soil for a good and yet not ungainly spedmea. The 
.^ote sfaocild ba well drained by placing a good-sized crock over 
.Hit hole, and about half a doaen of less size above it ; then one- 
Ubiid fill the pot (induing the space occupied by Ihe eroeks at 
bottom), with pieces of charcoal the size of a Haoel aut» the 
amall dust being sifted out, which may be mixed with iim soil, 
and turf cut thin and chopped into pieces from half an inch to 
•a inch square. A drainage of this kind seldom clogs, and 
nmplies food to the roots. 

The soil I would advise for this and all the ■i4>sequent shifts 
■ti Boses in pots for the greenhouse, is turf from a pasture 
liSMly cropped by sheep, the soil of which is neither too heavy 
nor too light, but a good hazel loam ; whilst for IheTea-adeBled 
iMMl China vatieties I would givo thepre f es e a w %» the turf from 
aiBMiDr or common ovedying a sandstone, wfaick when hornt 
famishes that which is known aa ailver sand. I dU not ntsan 
a peat or bog turf, but one Uiat is neither peat aor loam, aad 
^et both, full of fine particles of white sand. The turf ^oald 
not be out of greater thickness than 1^ inchr and if it cannot 
be exposed grass side downwards to a temperatme of 210^ in 
aa oven or on a hot iron plate for an hour, so as to de- 
flttoy^ all insects, and kill the perennial-rooted weeds, I would 
aae it fresh, chopping it in pieces half an inch square, and 
mhing it pretW firm. The old soil in potting should be re- 
filoted^ or at aU events the ball gently pressed and loosened. 
If tof caanot be had, the compoet may eonsirt ef equal parts 
cf kam and well rotted manure aad leaf awold, aiijaag wiUi 
|hn whole a fourth part of pieeea of chareosl froat i^at the 
ace of apeauptothatof ahaaelnut,irhieh witttaadtokeep 
the soil open. After potting give a good watering, aad retara 
ihe plants to the quarters assigned to them the previous year, 
treating them in the same manner, with the addition of a slight 
ihade for a few days until they have recovered from the potting. 

In the end of September, or early in October, the pots should 
he lifted, for doing so will keep them drier than if they were 
alfmged, and will tend to promote the ripening of Uie wood, by 
Aeeking a late growth. By the middle of October fte surface 
Mil and that around the sides of the pots should he removed 
qoiks down to the roots, but without injuring or deairoying them. 
A shonld be replaced by the compost recommended for potting, 
hat a year, ornoi leas thaa six months old, after having been 
ipized with an equal quantity of one-year-old eowdang. It on^t 
tp be laid on level with the rim of the pot, aad be made firm. A 
good watering should then be given, after which the plants may 
he placed in a cold pit, or cool, dry, well-ventilated house. No 
mcfn water wiU be required. In November, or ear^ in De- 
cember, they may be pruned, which applies more particularly 
to the Perpetual and Bourbon sections; t]^ Tea-scented and 
(wna varieties need not be pruned until introduced into the 
graeahouM. 

. To have a late bloom of the Tea-soented, CMna, Beurbon, 
aad Perpetual Boses, small plants should be potted ia six-inch 
pota in the end of May, or early in June, in the compost 
i^eady mentioned, and instead of plunging them in the open 
ground prepare for them a hotbed of dung, 8 ev 4 feet in 
hfBight. This bed being made a week or ten days previous to 
potting will, by the end of that time, have parted with its rank- 
ness and burning heat ; spread 2 or 8 inches of sifted tan over 
the surface, set the pots upon this, and fill up the intervals 
with tan or sawdust, so as to cover the rims of the pots and 
the soil which they contain to the depth of about an indi. A 
bai of tan, 4 or 4i feet high, is preferable to one of dung, as 
it fetaiae its heat much l<»iger, and there is no necessity for a 
IMMDdhetbed being made. XheplanteshotddheweUwateved 



during dry weather, and by the end of July they wiU have 
gBOwa aaausingly, and the pots will be completely filled witii 
roots. Another bed should be ia readiness to Moeive the phnti 
when the heat of the first, if made ol dung, has deeUasd; 
but whether a dung or a tan bed be employed, the plaala an 
to have nine-inch pots if they have grown well aad the varieliei 
are of vigorous habit. Whichever they are, aad whether » 
potted or not, plunge them at once in the new hotbed, or ii 
the old one if il is a tan bed, aad ia a week riieiten the sttong 
shoots to eight leaves or joints, and the moderately strong to 
six, all flower-buds being pinched off. Water must be gtvet 
daily ia dry weathar. I lame onutted to aasation that the 
situation should be open, under no cireumstaneee shaded, far 
their vigour will ia a great measaze be doe to full exposon 
combined with the bottom heat. 

Towards the middle of September, or not lator thaa tbs end 
of that month, the pots should be lifted, expNosing them lor a 
week half-way, or to one-third of their depth if the bed is Btin 
warm, and then withdrawing them fully Jrom the hotbed. In 
another week remove them to the greenhouse, where the plants 
will bloom fijiely in atitumn up to Christmas. Water bemg then 
withheld, the plants, pruned ia Fehraavy, will produce aine 
show of bloom to Hay in a cool gwenhoasa. This is the birt 
method that I have tried of growing Booes ia pots for akte 
bloom. The plan Is aot by any means new * on the conlnBy, 
it is a rather old one, seldom, if ever ptaetieed, but it dmm t iot 
to he more generally known. Mr. Biven first ptopouadsdit 
in the fourth edition of '* The Boss Aaiatoar's Guide,** puMhiwrf 
twenty years ago. 

The culture of Boses in pots in saheequeat yean dosisot 
vary, for after blooming tiny may be repotled m pels of Ibe 
or of a larger sine, and receive a top-dittsasng of lieh caa- 



poet in autnma. Liquid manure asay be given ^ eveiy t 
watering, fnnn the time of the bods Atowing until the floiai 
ei{paad.*-0. Aaaar. 



EVERGREENS NOT GENERAIXT KNOWN, 

In the large public park belonging to this dfy (Bstbj, UM 
endeavour is made to collect all shrubs that are hudyand fitted 
for the soil, and I have penned some short notices of thoM I 
know. The soil is naturally a very heafy btue lias day, with 
drifts of oolitte gravel, without a trace of anything reseiabHng 
peat, 00 that all plants rejoicing in heath mould ei sandy wili 
caanot be expected to flourish, coneequently the Est ol osna- 
mental slimbs is more restricted than ia maay othar distrisifc 

Aucubas.— At Mr. Standieh*s fizat sale I bought a sBmII 
plant of picto, which was planted out of doors at once, and 
has become a yen pretty bush. It has grown freely, aadhsi 
been quit e untouched by the recent frost. Limbata, sent out bf 
Messrs. Yeitch, will be even more beautiful, the margins of the 
leaves being tinted, not the centre ; picta will be handsoBiflt 
when fully grown, as the central blotch in the young plants does 
not grow at the same rate as the harder outside green. This 
(^tre is often eaten by the snails, whereby yocng plants are 
disfigured. A. himalalca is as hardy as possible, and groM 
more rapidly thaa the true green Aueuba japotnea» or fVMr 
than the old mottled or the new male. 

Of OsmanthuB, also bought of Mr. Standish, beth the pe«( 
and variegated kinds are aa hardy as need be, aad promise tor 
form very pleasing bushes. I have no idea to what family tfa^f 
belong, or to what size they may be expected to grow ; lookiag 
like Holly, they are of much neater growth. 

Enonymus. — The yellow-blotched grows as freely as the on-, 
ginal B. japonicus, but quickly loses its yellow colour ; whe&si^ 
this will return as the plants grow older is very doubtful, as tbs 
old white variegated kind has no marked character, being ieil' 
effective than the green, and not sufficiently distinct when secii' 
at a distance. AU the plants have been piaehed by the i^wsl» 
their tops drooping for some dietanoe. The oaly way to haft 
the golden Enonymus effective is to be very earafal to pmpa*- 
gato only the yellow twigs. Enonymus ladicaas is quite hai^ 
not being in the least touched by frost. It will probahv 
make a pleasing plant to fill comers, or to grow down wal]s» 
as its branches have fibrils resembling those of the Ivy. Th6 
branches that have lost their variegation will grow more rafudly 
than the parent plant. Last year I had from Messrs. Teiteh *^ 
beautiful variety, Euonjmus marginatus, which has grown' 
very pretty, has retained its yellowish white variegation most 
correctly, and has proved out of doors as little affected as thi* 
ordinary sorte. It proadfleB t(>he a v«ry eiaaBiwitai shndb* ■ 
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k k ft.ilunib of verjr nnnBiuil onlliiWy luwifig» 

% w 7 tMk kmst and' tbe whale boah noi 

A itei ia. lieij^t from tlie grovnid. The guioaal 

, J Bilk Itag^ plant iM iMiyigood, though the ooloor 10 dull 

all ih» jattr. In th» ipnagthe Xavotittw ave laden with minute 
Uaome of A very delioate fragnnoe. The yaaetieB hare an 
Hm jilhnr hintnhnd aad margiaata. The I6niier, pxeaented to 
qv ptA hy Mr. €K>dlirej, ie ae haidy ae the parent, whieh 
will probably be the case with marginata. The latter, whidi 
we had from Mr. Paal, promiflee to be beantif al, the coloured 
mitfgin is bo elear and bright. Those who wish to plant it per- 
ft^mnkhf muatwaUt lor atrueh not woifced plants, otherwise the 
vigour of the parent wiH oirerpowarthe gntft. 

Olaa ilieifoUa in a Tery handsome oompaot oTergreen, but -of 
wzy slow growth, and has passed many winters unsoathed. 

Enrya japoniea, a pretty low- growing shrub, is very easily 
piropagated, and of about the same hardiness as the Eiiony- 
mns, but will not proTO of much deeorative value, except near 
the edge of shrublMries. The broad-leaved yariegated sort, if 
moderately hardy, wiU be more effective. I have had it against 
a wall for two winters, sheltered by an old window, so that its 
leaves weie just seordied by the frost. These probably would 
tewy a peafy border. 

Skimmia japonioa is perCectly hardy, and blooms and fruits 
Ireely, but is of very slow growth. 

Qnerous glabra will prove a very handsome plant, much re- 
■ambSag in its gtomih the old Magwolia when grown as a bush, 
but not so effective. 

Fhotinia has proved hardy here, but the Eugenias require a 
peaty soil, so they have not succeeded ; and Baphiolepis ovata 
las sleod the wealher as well as the Euonymus. , 
' The Cabbage Pafan of Australia had grown to' the height of 
3 feet ; but all our plants have been killed with, peihaps, one 
exception. I fear that » large plant of New Zealand Elaac, 
whii^ has stood without any proteetiim the last four or Ave 
winters, is i^so dead. Chamsreps Fortuni has been out of 
doors, two yeara. Each winter it ifas surrounded by a circle ef 
stakes, over whieh a mat was siretchsd, open to the sky ; it 
looked very healthy to-dsy. Tbe AraUa Sieboldi is sheltered 
with Laurel branches every winter, but does not at present 
grow satisfactorily. The Lonicera aureo-retioulata, with ifts 
hesutifai leaves, e spe c ially in the autumn, has proved quite 
httrdy ; when growing freely it is' mudi inclined to lose its 
variegation. — Jshn S. BAacmru, Bath. 



and position most suitable to the Ireaine» tiiat I put OQt». 
naasher of plants -in dafCsrent piaoes with a view to teal tkit 
q^iestioQ, and I founl the only plants looking well all throui^ 
U18 season were those in » northerly esposuro, shaded fna> 
abonitan o'eleok in themooming until three o*olook in the aftSB^ 
noon. The very finest plant, now in the greenhouse, aoA 
from which the enclosed piece was taken, grew not oniv ht 
this partially shaded position, but was fully exposed, to 
northerly winds, sweeping over two or three miles of salt^ 
meadow^ and the fiaritan Biver, about a mile wide at tbi*^ 
p«rt^ The soil is sandf , well enriched with old stable-manure^, 
made into a compost with leaf mould from the nei^ibouxinfl^ 
woods* 

This plant of laesine stands not less than 8 feet in hei^ 
by d| feet in width ; the stalks are thoroughly matured, hemff 
qvita hard, and, towards the bottom, woody. The general 
colour of the foliage is 1^ ruddy crimson inclining to marooBt 
lighted up with carmine and pink, the stems being not nearly 
so dark aa the leaves.- Imagiue how effective is this beaoti- 
fnlly rieh foliage, •surmounted by plumes of straw-oolounik 
floweis,.an4 with small dusters at nearly every joint. 
> I moat say & word about Teleianthera ficoidea versicolor. 
Last summer I tried it in dry sandy soil, fully exposed to the 
sun in the hottest weather we ever had, the thennometac 
fmr several days registering moro than 100° in the shade. Thia 
'hotter tba weather the more it seemed to thrive, the fin* 
eolewa aomaag on* with charming distinctness. I am hopisat 
to get the Akemaatheras for next summer's trial, and expe^ 
gseat thiaffs from ibem. — Gaoaen Suok, South Amboy^ jSTan^ 

, r •• • ' 

EABLY PEAS. 

BaroBs replying to Messrs. Carter & Co. in refecenoe to thehi 
nete npon my statement, X oonsidBTed myself bound to discover 
whether my seed was ^genuine. My seedsman sold it to me for 
Garter's Krst Ear^, and charged for it as genuine seed. Witih 
this house I have dealt for some time, and have always founA 
tham hensst and upright ; I have no ri^t to doubt them now. 

In my disappeintuient regarding Garter's First Barly I aVk 
not done; for during last week I met three friends, each 1^ 
pivctieal gsBdener, and from them I heard the same statement 
regarding thia Fea as I made in your eoluams. My object li 
not to exalt or depreciate any man's pet Pea, but simply to 
give a fair and honest statement of my experience with new 
and vaunted seeds.-^^Bovsoo. 



KEW VAMEGATBD BEDDING PLANTS. 
I mfCLOSB for your inspection a piece of the new Golden 
Aehyranthes, which, except hi ooleor, is a eooaterpart of the 
well-known A. Yerschaffelti, and will doubtless prove a most 
jiJuable plant for decorative and flower-gardening purposes; 
the contrast between the stem of the plant and the foUage is 
very striking and attractive. I also enclose a piece of a varie- 
gated Euonymus nearly hardv. This is another plant whieh 
cannot be too higbly spoken of for bedding-purposes, and which 
is certainly the most beautiful plant of its colour, resembling 
Graptopl^nnm pietum in the markings of its foliage. I also 
fiend a specimen' of Coleas Gibsoni, a plant whieh I shall use 
fixtenaivuy daring the present season. All the above will 
prove acquisitions. — ^Edwd. Bennett, Gardener to G. S. Fotr 
^ambe^ Esg., O$herton HaXl^ Worktop, 



. nUESINB HERBSTH IN NORTH AMERICA. 

Ksmptt in yoor Journal nor in other gardening periodicals 
•Imve I seen any aientlon of Irestne Herbstii being in flower io 
UnglBad, and I therefore suppose that it has net flowered well 
-mHAkjoa, if at all. The endoeed flowering tip is from a fine 
fiant in my g re e nhoase, and if 11 reach yon in as good order as 
at is at the time ef my sending it off it will doubtless prove 



The whole head oooaists, as yon will perceive, of a great 
many small flowers, each of which, when expanded, is no 
iax^ than the head of a'common pin ; so small indeed are 
ibi^, that it requires a dose examination to distinguish the 
open flowers hcom those yet unopened. In colour they are of 
n dslioata straw colour, alightly tinted with green ; and the 
eantrast with the Rowing folisj^ is exceedingly good. [The 
Aoewrs aae in spikes, or loose panicles, and have a metallic 
jkolished surface. — Ens.] 

There was so much talk last spring with regard to the soil 



THE NfiW "KINPS OF VEGETABLES. 
As I always read with interest any oommunieation respeetr 
ing the above I venture to give my own experience for the pail 
few years, lor I k«re tried all new vegetables from time to tioit 
ae they have been, introduced to the public, and have alwafv 
given them * second cbsnoe, not liking to pass judgment for op 
against them without a fair triaL 

I win begin with Peas. For the past three seasons I h«l9 
tried all the ear^ kinds treated exacUy alike in every respaet» 
but in eaA trial Dickson's First and BeU has come off vietoxioq^ 
over the following, both as regards earliness and prodaetiv#» 
ness— namely, Bingleader, First Crop, DUlistone's Early (tbeflf 
three are the same), and Carpenter's Express and Sangster'ff 
No. 1, which are identical. Laxton's Prolific I consider one 
of the very best second early Peas of recent introduotion, and 
one which has not in the lesat been over-praised. Anothaiv 
named Albert Edward, whieh I procured Ust year from Messia. 
Lawson, is of the same class as Champion of England, bul 
much superior to that good old variety, as I had them growiilg 
side by side. 

As regards Potatoes I have tried all the new kinds that wfie 
reoommended lor garden culture, and find nothing to si^mv- 
sede the old Pwarf -top Ashleaf as a first eariy, and Handa^ 
worih, Baintree's Seedling, and Fortyfold for succession. 
These are ihs Tery best for a garden, as Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, or any winter vegeUble may be planted between 
every two rows, on acoount of the short haulm tiiey produce. 

I have loond notb^ng remarkaUe among the Cabhagewortl. 
Dalmeny Sprouts, Albert Sprouts, and Scrymger's Giant 
Brussels Sprouts are quite useless when compared with # 
really good strain of the old Brussels Sprouts, wbich can be 
had from October till the beginning of April. Of course, this 
season is an exception, as the frost has xnade a clean sweep of 
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J here, inolading Cottager's Kale, wfaieh iB about the 
jieei Green we haye. 

Of Oelery I hare tried most kinds, but find nothing to eqnal 
one of my own, seleeted from some that stood vexy late one 
•season without running, and which still maintains its eha- 
raoter, as I can haye it in good condition some weeks after all 
oHMr Tarieties have run to seed. Williams's Matehlees I con- 
sider the next best Celery in cultiyation. 

Nnneham Park Onion, I think, will be good, thon^ I oannot 
speak with certainty till I hare grown it anoUier season, but I 
can say that it is quite distinct from Beading, Trebon, or White 
Spanidi, with which it was said by some to be the same or 
netely allied. 

In the way of Lettuce, I find nothing so good as Whetier's 
finperial and Victoria for winter, and Neapolitan Cabbage and 
VkAb White Cos for summer. 

The DigsweU Prize Endiye is another valuable addition to 
our fist of salads.— -E. Welch, Palace Gardens^ Armagh, 

As the Fearnought Cabbage and hybrid Tarieties of Brussels 
Sprouts sent out by us are likely to be more appreciated in 
fiUure than they haye yet been, owing to their extreme hardi- 
ness, haying stood the late seyere frosts without the slightest 
injury, while many of the other Brassioas haye been utterly 
destroyed, we would yenture to throw out a hint which may 
prorye adyantageous to such of your readers as may wish to 
mm them. In many cases new yegetables are grown at great 
disadyantage, particularly the first year of their introduction, 
owing to tibe cultiyator not being acquainted with the treat- 
ment ikey require, and are often discarded as being usdess 
and unworthy of a place in the garden without further trial. 

The Fearnought Citbbage if not sown early will produce 
heads as open as Coleworts, but if sown in the first or second 
wjBOk of BDurch, andjilanted out in due time, it will haye nice 
firm heads before the winter sets in, and will keq» longer with- 
out bursting than any other of the Brassica tribe, remaining 
Mrlectly sound till the early summer Cabbage comes in. Al- 
mough when growing its appearance is coarse, the flayour is 
much superior to that of the early dwarf Cabbages. 

The Dalmeny Sprouts should also be sown as early as possible, 
or as soon as the ground will admit ; if delayed too long they 
wiH not form the &bbage heads on tiie top. The same treat- 
ment is also requisite for the suooessf nl cultiyation of the 
Albert Sprouts and New Dwarf Sprouting TThn Saypy. — Stuabt 
AHX^ Ifom, Kelso^ N.B, 



WHAT IS A GOOD CROP OF STBAWBERKDSS ? 

Thib is the inquiry of your correspondent *' 8. B. T.," who 
t}ieii goes on to say that had I stated the distance between the 
rows and the plants my artide would haye been much more yalu- 
able. Now, if your correspondent will again read the article in 
question (VoL X., p. 213), he will find tiiere the required par- 
ticulars. For the information, howeyer, of those who may 
wish to know what room was occupied by the plants from which 
I gathered the 96 lbs. of fmit, I may state that they were 
jpilanted on a piece of ground 17 yards long by 14 feet 6 inches 
wide, allowing a space of 1 foot 4i inches outdde all the pUmts, 
which could not be occupied by any other crop. This is the 
regular distance at which I plant all my main crops of Straw- 
Mnries, and I find them succeed better in this way than in any 
otiier which I haye tried, and I haye tried seyeraL 

About eight years ago I was liying in the neighbourhood of 
the great Strawberry district— Twickenham, Isleworth, and 
B te ntto rd, in Middlesex. There I saw many modes of culture 
and many good crops, some of which, I think, had they been 
ftirly weighed^ would haye ayeraged nearly as great a weight 
'tm that described. 
^ ** 8. E. T." quotes my erop.as a standard to test others by. 
Tlrfs was far from my idea when I wrote, as I think that many 
'of the Strawberry-beds in the country oould be made to bear 
-mm a larger crop than that described if better modes of culture 
were adopted. 

I should haye stated that the land on which this crop grew 
was three years preyiously enclosed from an open field, and 
was afterwards yery heayOy manured eyery year for other 
-crops up to the time of the Strawberries being planted. This, 
I haye no doubt, greatly conduced to the production of a heayy 
crop. 

" S. E. T." remarks that a degree of looseness of statement 
with respect to weights, d»s., is preyalent, thereby making it 



appear that he is doubtfol if my figores ate correct Let mt 
assure *' 8. E. T." that the weights and scales hy which the 
produce was weighed were corrected by the standaid; andthsf 
I weighed all the fmit myself, in the prteence of two other 
persons, in 14-Ib. lots, giying quite half a poimd oyer eadi 
time. This I was yeiy careful about; and I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to send anything to you for publication, no 
matter how trifling, without first corrMing any statement I 
may haye made from notes taken a^ ^> time.-^oBv Mir, 
Wettfteld. 

METEOROLOGICAL NOTES IN 1866 AT LINTOM 
PARK, KENT. 

Thx past year, unlike its successor, was defieient in the one. 
extreme of temperature, which was heard of or felt by emaj 
one in the south of England. It was also in no way remark- 
able for attaining the other extreme ; in faet, 1866 may be 
summed up as haying had a mild winter, a rather late spring, 
a moist but not ungenial summer, and a yery mild aatanm. 
Considerably more ihan the ayerage amount of rain fell ; M 
following as it did the copious downfall of 1865, 1 find the total 
amount in the two years is 4| inches more than in 1856, 1857, 
and 1868'CoUectiyely. The rainfall, howeyer, in 1866 and 186$ 
haying been better distributed than in 1860, these yean ban 
escaped being called wet, which the latter will be remembered 
as, although at this place more rain fell in 1866 than in 1860. , 

The following notes on 1866 will show some of its leadisg 
meteorological features :^ 
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From the aboye it will be peroeiyed that the frosts hen were 
fewer last year than in any preceding one in the table, with the 
exception of 1868. This, and probably the great amount of 
rainlall, are due to the preyalence of south, south-west, and 
west winds ; for in noting the wind at noon each day, and re- 
garding only the eight ^Hin«^l points, I find the wind from the 
aboye quarters on 214 days in 1866, but only on 122 days in 

1865, whilst it blew from the north-east on 116 days aounst 
81 last year. The wind is from the east on a less number of 
days than from any other direction ; eyen in an unfayourable 
year thirty-four is the highest number I haye recorded, last 
year the number of days was sixteen. 

As an instance of the mildness of the autumn, I may stale 
that on December 80th two oonical pillars of PelargoniumB, 
7 feet high or more, in quite an open space where there was no 
shelter so high as themselyes within 100 feet, were almost as 
fresh as In October. Some rather sharp frosts in Noyembor 
had injured the plants, but they recoyered, and were quite in 
a growing condition. Their eleyation aboye the surftMto ptt^ 
yented damp injuring them so much as it did those elsewfaeie ; 
and I need hardly say that Verbenas and similar plants wen 
also uninjured. 

By way of an appendix to the foregoing notes of 1866, it 
would be as well to report upon the changes which its successor 
has brou^t. The frost, commencing with the last day of 

1866, has proyed to be one of those special cases of seyerity 
which only after a cy61e of years we are wont to look for, and 
as each yisitation differs from its predecessor, so has thai of 
1867 had its peculiarities. 
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1 do pot nlj on tlie leftdings of tho ih«zinonieter alone m a 
proof of the odid, or nther of the difference of heat, hut on 
tho effects as regarde vegetation, which here at leaat have been eo 
eingolar as almost to deeerre the tOrm eaprioioos ; for while at 
one place LannutiniiB and eyen common Lanrels were all but 
ViUed, at others in about the same altitade no harm has been 
done, and yet the conditions in both cases were apparently 
alike. I may, howerer, add, that prior to the frost commencing 
on December Slst. we had had a long period of dull mild 
weather, with so Teiy litOe frost that the two conical pillars of 
Palaigonimns before xefarred to were anite fresh and looked as 
well aa two months before that date, the injmy resulting from 
some sharp frosts in Noyember haying been repaired by the 
after-growth. Now, it is easy to conceiye what effects might 
IbHow an intense frost suddenly falling on plants which had 
aeazeely encountered antumn cold; but fortunately for low- 
growing plants, the first frost was speedily followed by snow, 
so that when the cold was most intense, a coyering of 8 or 
10 inches of snow effeotnally sayed many from destruction. 
As an instance of this, I may mention that we obtained a con- 
siderable number of Verbena cuttings, from a bed fully exposed, 
oil the lOih of January, after the first winter had passed away. 
Plants above the snow-line, however, fared much worse, and it 
is difficult to state how much damage has been done. 

Before, however, I enter into this subject, I may mention that 
a minimum registering thermometer placed in a perfectly open 
place about 3 feet from the ground, and at an altitude of Mout 
300 feet above the sea leyel, did not fall lower than Kf , or 2T 
oi fkoet, and I have no reason to doubt its accununr, as no par- 
tionlar injmy was done to anything there beyond that which 
oeenrs in ordinary sharp frosts ; while at less tlum 200 yards 
distance from the same spot, and about 40 feet lower down, 
several shrubs and trees have suffered severely, although in a 
place sheltered in all directions but the south and south-west. 
Only a very short distance from the latter spot,, and in a 
situation mueh the same in eveir respect, the same sorts of 
trees and shrubs escaped altogelliar or nearly so. Now, why 
was this ? Is it possible for a warn or volume of cold air to 
settle itself in one particular plaOs, and not mix with other 
portionfl of the atmosphere less cold than itself 7 Certainly 
the stillness ot the night would favour this idea, yet it is laid 
down by those aoquainted with the laws of nature, ibki such 
an ooourrenee is not UkOj to take place in so circumscribed 
a spaoe. The damage, however, in one particular place was 
so maiStk greater than elsewhere, that there would appear to 
have been a differenoe in temperature similar to that which 
exists in hot days between the south and north sides of a wall, 
and which amounts to several degrees ; at least, this is the 
only- explanation which I can offer, but, perhaps, some of 
your readers may give a better reason. I may further add, 
that the plaee where the frost seems to have been most severe, 
was about 250 feet above the sea level, whilst at about 850 or 
380 feet the decrease was scarcely perceptible, and it is re- 
markable that some common Laurels, Laurustinue, and other 
shrubs growing near a piece of water on cold clayey soil at 
not more than 150 feet of elevation, suffered less than those 
100 feet higher up. Such results are perplexing. 

With regard to the effects of the frost, and commencing with 
common shrubs, I may state that those which have suffered are 
most injured on the south-west side. Ijaurestines are in some 
lilaoes all but killed, Portugal Laurels not in the least hurt, 
oomrnon Laurels in places browned severely on the tops, and 
G«rxya elliptica more injured against a south waU than in the 
open ground. Berberis Darwinii, Wallichii, and aquifolium 
eseaped entirehr, while B. japonica and Fortuni look iU. Gris- 
liiKin littoralis has been much injured when not covered with 
snow, and still moro so is Phygelius capensis ; in fact, it is 
killed to the.ground I believe, and the same is the case with 
some Fuchsias which have withstood four or five winters, and 
liave stems 3 inches in diameter or more. Pbillyrsas have all ea- 
«med, except one singular kind; with long wiUow-shaped leaves. 
Colletia honida if injured, but not somueh so as 0. bietonensis ; 
the latter, I think, is killed. Sheltered by a waU, Deefontania 
ninosa seems unhurt, and the new Japanese evergreen Ba- 
phiolepisovsta shines as brightly as before the frost. Imayadd 
^ihat this pretty little evergreen shrub bears benies most pro- 
jfosely, some plants not a foot high having nice clusters upon 
them; it seems, however, to be of slow growth, like SkimmiA 
japonica. The latter seems on the whole to be improved by 
the cold, but it was well covered up with snow, and so wero 
iOl the Pemettyas that I had planted. 

Some plants of the old White Indiaii Azalea growing near a 



treeof PinuB insignis, mnbhhurt, wero not in the least ixunrtdv 
but the purple varie^ in some plaees was very much in|uiw* 
Osmellias planted out, thou^^ they have not escaped seathleSB, 
wero less injured than most things, and Magnolias of some siM 
against a waU wero browned a Httle. Mvrtles in some phwes 
wero all but killed, and I beUeve Oeanothus papillosus to be 
quite destroyed ; G. dentatus is injured, and I expect to loee 
some plants, but fear a greater loss in C. azurous. New Zealand 
Veronicas, both variegated and plain-leaved, aro killed to the 
ground, as likewise is Clianthus puniceus, which has stood 
several winters with the protection of a mat against it in very 
cold weather. Euonymus japonious of the old kind is de- 
stroyed whero not protected by snow, but the newer Japan 
kinds, E. radicans and aureo-variegata, aro as fresh as ever 
under the snow. Eugenia apiculata agidnst a wall is injured, 
but not fitally ; and Escallonia macrantha has lc<«: its beauty, 
but not its life. A hardy Passion-Flower, whop" I'lossoms stul 
Hngered with us up to the middle of December, has a vny 
wi&ered look now, but I think the main stems aro alive, while 
a very humble plant with me, Dlioium fioridanum, is un- 
scathed. Sweet Bays in some places have suffered much, in 
others scarcely at alL Benthamia fragifera is, I fear, all killed 
above the snow line. Osmanthus ilidfolius, a pretty BJciOj-r 
looking plant from Japan, seems as hardy as our native 
fivounte, and its half-namesake Olea iUdfoIia suffered as littie» 
but O. europna was unhurt. Photinia seirulata, whose buri^ 
ing buds and apparent continnous growth render it particu- 
larly susceptible to cold, has not suffered much, but a Nerinm 
Oleander which stood last winter against a wall is, 1 expect; 
quite kiUed now. Arbutuses are scarcely in the least touche^ 
and stand proudly amongst some other things muehinjureo, 
and I beUeve all the Hollies aro untouched. 

Deciduous plants have mostiy escaped. Weigela rosea seeiaa 
fresh, and so does the Deutzia; but my experience in Bosee 
is less important, as we mostiy grow dwarf ones and on these 
own roots, and tlie snow helping to keep them from harm, the 
damage is confined to the China and other less hardy sorts.' I 
also find that an edging plant which is not so much used as iC 
deserves to be— namely, SantoUna incana, is perfectly hardyl 
The Chinese Palm, Chanuarops Fortuni, is stul more so ; m 
^ossy groen leaves appear to be improved rather than oflur- 
wise by the cold. The Pampas Grass has, I fear, suffered to 
an extent that will prove UM to half the plants we have ; tt» 
I am afraid the ssme may be said of Tritoma uvaria. It ii'a 
singnlar fact as exemplifying the mildness of the autmnn, thsit 
when the frost set in, in four beds of this phmt thero' were 
numerous spikes of flowers in excellent condition, and othera 
of different heights rising up from the bottom. The large 
plants, however, I fear aro entirdy killed ; but a day or tw6 
ago I noticed a small one, only a few inches high, in a fu^ 
exposed place, with two blooms on it, which wbro quite frcek 
and unhurt by the weather, the snow having protected thenh; 
I may also remark, in connection with the above fact, that Cal- 
ceolaria cuttings in a oold pit, with no other covering than a 
glass light and snow, have not sustained much injury, C. am- 
plexicaulis with one or two other tender varieties being the 
only sufferers. I must not omit to mention that a fine plant 
of LiguslTum japonicum, nearly 20 feet in height and moro than 
that in diameter, which has annually furnished hundreds of 
spikes of bloom,, is very severely injured, having been deprived 
of most of its leaves. The common Lignstrnm, L. ovalif olium, 
has also had its beauty everywhero destroyed. 

Of the larger plants, I am sorry to state that my opinion of 
the perfect hardiness of one or two of the most popular of tha 
Pinus tribe is much shaken, as a fine P. insigms, upwards of 
60 feet high and nearly as much in diameter, is slightly inraredf 
and another, somewhat less, has suffered very much. P .ex- 
celsa growing in the same situation bears no marks whatevor 
of the cold weather. Pinus Benthamiana and P. ponderoaa 
seem equally hard^,and none of the Picea tribe appear fl " 
~ * - w- . -- -^. niana h 



P. pinsapo, cephalbnioa, nobilis, and Nordmanniana being aH 
as ffood in appearance as before. The same cannot be sdd of 
Abies morinda, as a plant or two growing in an exposed situa- 
tion aro injured on the south-west side, while several'others iit 
the groundshave not suffered in the least. Imay also add that 
near to the Abies morinda referred to as being injured there 
aro both Deodars and Cedars of Lebanon in like manner 
sufferers, the spot they occupy being that whero the frost mp^ 
pears to have been most severo ; both species aro much in- 
jured; the trees aro 20 or 80 feet high. It is gratifying to 
find that the moro reeentiy introduced Thujas and Thujopsea 
show no signs of injury, alttiough growing in the same situa- 
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iMb aft balon; aaa the mbm my be Mid of TknjopBii 
ii. I baidfy k&ov'wlMtlwr to indo^ T. dolafaania in tbe 
lint or sot, M th»pIanU art eniaU, and were ttoob oovered 
^iNtb sBow. The new Batinospocaa seeoL to be bardy enoo^, 
Jk piatfer% wbich ia & feet high, being guile nninjored ; and 
the aame ia the oaae witk B. obtnaa, leptoolada, soTiarroaa, and, 
Z Ibink, ericoides, bai I am not certain aa to tne last. The 
BMBiberB of the ganoa CswxeeaoaalaD aeem to be generally hardy. 
C* Iiawaoniaaa waa not Iwxt; perbapa there waa a ahade of 
diiferenee in the tint of C. macrocarpa aa compared with that 
wbieb it preyioma^ exhibited, but it ia only a shade; and 
Taaodinm aempendrena growing both in dry and damp aitoa- 
JkHia aeema capable of withatanding any amount of cold which 
Vk l&bely to occur in onx climate, for I see no diilerence in ita 
il^peamnoe now from that which it oiZera after mild winters ; 
Mid the aame ia the case with Gryptomeria ji^ponica and 
C* Lobbii. I have, howcTer, to lament a aad accident that 
helel a specimen of Ciyptomeria japonica : a high wind on the 
9th of January broke oft npwarda of 14 feet from the top of our 
lli^est treev which, before the accident, waa about 40 feet high, 
jwatraight aa an arrow, and tapering from only about 10 feet 
ia diameter at bottom to the top. 1 am glad to aay that I ex- 
Ml Gryptomeiiaelagana will prove hardy, aa the shoots, though 
IIPUMJI, are not killed, and therich brown tint which it assumes in 
t i rtnmn before aa^ eold aeta in ia^ perhi^, an advantage rather 
Ihan olherwiee. Soma other species of Abies, such aa A. poUta 
lAd miciosperma, were too imaU to report upon. I may, how* 
ana*, lemark that Picea laaiocarpa aeema hardy. 
. Aa we are too i^ to magnify present evila aa exceeding 
former oses, it may, perhi^M, be prematme yet to compare this 
Hintar with othnra of a severe charooter in years gone by, 
vaiil the full extent of the injury be known; but at thia 
ylaee the frost haa oartainly been more destructive than that of 
IHOSl, The eold in February, 1864, certainly exceeded that 
«f the present year, and aa far aa I can remember ita results 
vere aa disaatxoua, though not to Conifora. I may add that 
VeUiogtoniaa in all aituationa have escaped unhurt, whilst 
•th^s plauts hitherto regarded as perfectly hardy have suffered ; 
the mischief here haa been chiefly confined to a particular part 
«| the ground that had escaped in fonner years, and in such a 
Mmaer aa leada to the impreasaon that an intenaity of cold 
prevailed in a certain plot of a few acres in extent which did 
9oi exiRt in another aituaiion of equal altitude but a short way 
•& This, however, is a subject I can only give an opinion o^ 
i^nt en a more extensive aoale there is proof enough that it haa 
teen BO, aa wilneaa the diapaiity of thermometric readiogs. 

It remains only for ma to remark that in the kitchen garden, 
^daah here ia on a higher level than the dreeaed grounds, the 
laaa is not so serious aa on aome oooaaions ; but all tall Broo- 
•slia are either killed or much hurt, while dwarf varieties, 
liafaig under the anow, eaeaped with more or less damage ac- 
Koidiag to the protection which they had, the advantages of a 
mmm covering beini^ moat apparent in a breadth of Spinach, 
which looka aa well now aa at Chriatmaa. Of Lettucea ilnd 
liwilng low cropa the aame remark holda good; — J. B<»aoM. 



FRIENDS IN CANADA. 

** Ora»t welcome makes a mexrr feast.** 
Tbb perusal of " Wu^ishuib Beotob's " prose Christmas 
Oafol in the Christmaa number of the *' Journal " was a source 
^ much pleasure to one Tgn£ii>Ti family living in exile in* far- 
flutant Canada. 

We also, like your worthy contributor, are fond of Christ- 
ma carola, and more than one comfortless night have we spent 
JA the keen frosty air in order to indulge in sieging, usder the 
irindow of our rector, the good old carol of *' Helmore," as we 
devoutly shun any of the " Annie Laurie " type. Oh, that the 
^^iltshixe robin had warbled for us I We would have wished 
3um no " bone in his throat ;^* he would have been doubly 
welcome ; for through the long dreair Canadian winter we have 
po soogsters to enliven ua, or disturb the dismal stillness— not 
#9en a crow. We, too, should consider ourselves happy to wish 
4mr friends a " Happy New Tear '' in an English temperature. 
^ancy, you people in good old England, turning out on New 
^ear's-day with the thermometer at 20** below zero, and a gale 
fit wind blowing ! The good old angel Christmas had need 
«ome with plenty of good cheer in such an inhospitable climate 
aa we live in ; but, although our winters are long and severe, our 
summers are warm, and all the hardy fruits are grown with 



mtuh sQOMw. Paadiaa w«a fomarfy a eertaui onm ; but oC 
late yean, owing to the extreme eold, the reauit haa heiBa van 
uncertain. Applea, Pears, Flnms, Cherriea, and the anaa 
frnita, with the exception of GooaeberricB, all do leraaikaMjy 
well, but aa a general rule are very deficient in flavour whan 
compared with English fruit The native Qiapea are $3m 
widely eultivated, &t the diaagreeable aroma which dMa- 
guishea them makes them very unpalatable ta an Bngliahman. 

Aa ''WzLTgHiuB Bbctob" remarka, ire teaders of the 
"Journal" (our Journal I should have aaid), Boem Bfct 
brothers, aa indeed we are. Nothing ia looked forward to with 
more pleasure in this household than the arrival of our favourite, 
" Dear me t how late the Journal is this week !*' is often heard; 
and when it does arrive, it ia not long before ita pages are wall 
read. It seems like one of the connecting links that bind ut 
to " our island home," and nothing in its pages imbues ua with 
a more fraternal feeling than the oontributiona of '* WiusBm 
Bectob." Long may he be spared to enliven with his gBtiiii 
style the columns of " our Journal ;" indeed, we should be 
sorry to miss the well-known names of any of its regular 
writers ; and until we again set foot on our native land, lor I 
trust our exile draws near to a close, welcome, thrice welcome, 
to our fireside here wUl be our weekly friend. I trust that 
thia reaponse from beyond the seaa to ** Wiltbeibe BBcroa'f ** 
desire to know more of our fraternity, will prove to him and 
all connected with the Journal, that their efforts to do god 
and make life pleasanter have not been in vain. — ^W. T. Qouh 
BHiTH, St. Catharine% Canada WetU 

[The Editors kindly aent to me the manuacript of the abait; 
and I apeak truly when I aay that no letter that the postnaa 
ever brought to me gave me sreater pleasure. It reached at 
on a Sunday morning, while the church bells around were pn- 
claiming the day of rest and bleaaing to man, and it waiBil 
and cheered my heart ; and when, a few houra after, I was leai* 
ing the sacred service in my own Ivy- clad village church, ay 
thoughts strayed to the kind writer and hia bmiilj^ in far-distant 
Canada, who, perhapa, at the same time were joimng in the 
same holy words. I thank our Canadian friendior his fraternal 
greeting. I thank him on behalf of ** all the reanlar writsn ** 
in this periodical, for be includes all ; first and foremost on 
behalf of the Editors, then on behalf of the rest whose wordi 
he frequently reads, and lastly on my own behalL It if 
pleasant to know that the bread we have caat upon the watera 
has not only done a good work, but that we are thanked foor % 
It ia pleasant to put thougjhta on paper which have given ua 
pleasure, and then to know that they have given pleaaum ta 
othera. Our walk in literature ia not a lofty one, but not the 
less uaefnl ; we inform the mind, we give hinta of use to thoaa 
who earn their daily bread, and better still, we at times, bo it 
seema, reach the heart. We think we add to home comlerta^ 
and make the home circle draw closer, by drawing it axouid 
our Journal as a centre. I waa aware this periodical ma 
warmly welcomed in many an Bngliah home ; bnt it waa a new 
pleaaure to find that we brought old England tc the miad'i 
eyes and hearta of our coloniata, deadening for a while ** that 
wasting pang — ^home-sickness." We in England join in wiahia| 
Mr. Goldsmith and his family well, and, in thought, stretah a 
warmly grasping hand to them in far-distant Canada. And nay 
they continue to derive pleasure from our pages; and whan 
reading of our English gardens and homes maiy they feel fbra 
while (so fancy oft cheats man pleaaingly), that they are loddng 
at our bright fiowera, and listening to our merry English birds* 
Wishing well, therefore, to all under Mr. Goldamith's roof tiaa, 
and that they may wxm walk in En^^ah fields and gardena, and 
be exiles no longer, I remain theirs fraternally — ^WrnxsHiaa 
Bbotob.] 

TRANSPLANTING LARGE FRUIT TREES. 
On opening your Journal of February 14tb I was not a httii 
surprised to see a communication from ** T. P. I." on the vMf 
trees I mentioned in my paper sent last week. As a commen* 
taiy on hia observations, I beg to state that only a few of the 
Peach trees had been planted previously to my taking chaiga 
of the garden at Oakley Hall. The Pears had been piantsd 
two years. The large Apricot mentioned must have been foUy 
thir^ years old, and one Pear much older.^Wv. Boania, 
Oakley Park, Si/folk. 



West op England Rose Show.— This Show, to be held at 
Hereford, is postponed to July 9th, on account of the Show at 
South Kensington being on the day previously announced. 
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PORTJEIA.ITS OF PLANTS,, FLOWEBS, AND 
FRUITS. 

TAmiieas Oamlxka (BmpraM Qurlotte*! T^pcuiolesW 
HmL Qird.y OtsnertMe. Liim.^ IXidynuuft Angioipemaa. Kft- 
ikm of BxmiU, and mufted Mn the Empvese of M*zioo. Lrtio- 
dwed bj Mr. BoU, OKelsaft. 8tov« thnib. Flow«ni whHt. 
Ijeayes orimBon beneath. — {Bot, Mag.^ 5636.) 

AaoBMOSx dnATUM (Citron-yellow Angneeom).— N«(. ord. 
(MiidaoMB. I^im., Oynandria Moaandria. Native of Mada- 
gaaear. Inti>odnoed by Mesera. Yeitoh. Ftowen Tecy pale 
flitvoB ooloiir.^(I]Kd., U 5634.) 

Ikpatibns LATiroiiiA (Broad-leayed Clngaleee Baleam). — 
Nat. ord,, Balwmineff. Linn., Pentandria Monogysia. Native 
of Ceylon jangles. Flowers pale pnrpU. — {Ibid., t, 5035.) 

Cjuayua FULaxNS (Brilliant-flowaied Clavija). — Nat. ard.y 
Myreinea. Linn.^ Pentandria Monogynia. Native probaUy of 
Lima. Flowers soarlet with yellow oentres.— (iMd., t. 5636.) 
. MssosPiNiDiuM BAVotJiifBirii (Boty Mesoepinidiooi). — Nat. 
ord., Orchidaee». Linn.y Gynandria Monandria. Native of 
Ferovian and Qutensian Andes. Flowers pale roee-oolonred. — 
{Ibid., t. 5627.) 

Bablbeu GiBSOHi (Dr. Gibson's Barleria). — NiU. ord., Aoan- 
thaeeiB. Ltim., Diandria Monogynia. Native of Central India. 
n»wers doll pale purple.— (I^id., t. 5628.) 

LnjCK HAMATOcHBonx (Blood>red Lily).— Very dailc crim- 
MB, with stripes still darker. Flowers very large. Introdnoed 
from Japan by M. Yeraohaff6lt.~>(L'I{ftutratto» HortieoU^ 

Qx.AnioLU8B8. — ImpiratrUe EugMe. — Laree and beantifiil; 
white streaked with rose, and the side segments entirely rose. 
Unit Victoria. — ^White streaked with crimson. John Waterer. 
•^Soarlet streaked with white. Baised by M. Sonohet, head 
pndener at the palace of Fontainbleau. — (IHd., p. 504.] 

BHonoi>BMi>BOM MABoiNATO-riTKOTATUM. — Balsod by M. YeT- 
sehaffeit. Ivory white spotted with crimson. — {Ihid., p. 505.) 

ICxoflons Ai^BSTBis. — " Myosotis rapicola--K>r alpestris, for 
the two names are synonymous — is a dwarf perennial, foond in 
A few elevated northern localities in England and Scotland, but 
always exceedingly rare. We are indebted to Messrs. Back- 
house iB Son. of York, who exhibited plants at South Hen- 
■ington in 1865, for the opp(»:toDity of figuring so charming a 
group of it. Mr. J. Backhouse, jun., writing from Teesdale on 
^e 15th of May in that year, observes, * The wild Teesdale 
locality of our M. rupicola was buried in snow apparently a foot 
thick, extending 500 feet down the sides of the moantain 
(Micklefell), and extending for ten miles along the summit 
ridges, only two days agoT and he adds that the M. alpi- 
4K>la of their catalogue ol 1864 is a synonym, as albo is the 
H. alpestris of Hooker and Bahington ; but he goes on to say, 
* It is certainly not the continental alpeatris, which I believe is 
<^y a mountain form of sylvatica.' The dwarf habit and large 
xiohly-coloured flowers of this plant render it most ornamental 
either for moist rockwork with a north aspect, or for the alpine 
iaaae^ and in such situations it succeeds very well, the prin- 
cipal feature in its treatment being to prevent its becoming too 
rapidly excited by ez^sess of heat. What it requires is a cold, 
HLoiat situation, where it may remain at rest all the wmter." — 
(Florist and FomologisU vi., 31.) 



ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tke firsi meeting of this Society clorinff the piesent month was held 
en tbe 4th inst., theohair being occupied by Piofeasor Westwood. 
The suumtes of the anniTenaiy meetmg held on the fowth Monday in 
the pieeeding month were cbnfidrmed, at which meetUg Six John 
l4abbook had been re-elected as Preaideiit, and Mr. Daxming as Seore- 
tary, Dr. Sharp haTiiig also boon elected as joint Secretaiy in the 
place of Mr. Edirin Snapherd resigned. The annual prize of five 
gnineas offered by the Council for the best memoir on some beneficial 
or injarious species of insect, had been for the second time awarded 
to I>r. Wallace, of Colchester, for his memoir on the Oak-feeding 
Silkworm of Janan (Batumia Yama-mai), and the President de- 
livered his annnni address, which vas ordered to bo pablished and dis- 
Mbated among the members at the pressnt meeting. The President, 
by letter, nominated Professor Westwood, Mr. X. Smith, and Mr. 
Stainton, as Vioe-Presidents for the ensaiBg ^ear. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had again renewed the 
offer of two prizes of fire gnineas each, for the best memoirs on the 
anatomy, economy, or habits of any insect or group of inseots espe- 
cially serrioeable or obnoxions to mankind. The memoirs to be sent 
t» the Secretary, indorsed with mottoes, on or before the 80th of No- 
vember next, when they will be referred to a committee to decide npen 
IhWJnerits, 



Mr. F. Bond exhibited four specimens of a Tiasiecampa, reared bf 
Mr. Mitford, from golden-coloured eaterpillars taken on the KeniM 
coast, and which fed npm dover and (huss. The perfect Mollia 
difiered to much tnm L. TzifoUi, as to lead to the beKef Ihat they 
beUmged to a distinct apeeies. Also, a aiagolar mnely e< PiaallMMte 
capeieela hnm York, and fear eanoos meosteoailies eoeoinnff itt the 
goBos Argjanis, the wings of these Fdtillacy Batterrties bsng «i- 
e^oallv developed. He observed with reference to the habitoi thettw»-. 
ming-oird Hawk Moth, of flying about sonny, walls and cliffs, thai tfad. 
object was to find out some convenient orevioe in which it oould t^ie itf 
midday siesta, the insect having two periods of flight in a day. This 
statement was confirmed by Br. WsOlace, who had foond the inseci 
apparently asleep and inert at noon in a hoUow shell, which it had 
selected for its retreat. 

The Chairman exhibited a very email and eorioas variety of Ha* 
mestra Brassicn, captnred by Mr. Briggs, of St. John's CoMege, 
Oxford ; and Mr. laason, a ooileotion of Coleopteim, ooUeoted in Yepr 



Amongst tbe ^peeies were some interestuig J Hnoll a s > 
espeoially a Longioom, olosely allied to the carioos Anstraliaa fjmm. 
Hesthesia. 

Mr. 0. S. Saonders exhibited tbe nest of a social caterpillar, lonned 
among the leaves of a species of Zeyhera, from the province of San 
Paolo, BiaziL The nest was of a strong texture, and nearly a fooi 

Dr. Wallace mentioned that he had recently observed in Mr. Bree's 
collection, a specimen of Platypteryx sicnla, believed to have been cap- 
tared by the Uttw oentleman near Stowmarket He also exhibited ft 
ooeoon of Satomia Yama-mai, bred in ftngland, together with a waqr 
xemaricable series of eoooons and peilect insects ol the Ailanthna 
Silk Moth, reared by himaslf, as weu as specimens of the silk ob taiu ei 
b^ carding from the latter i^dea, acqovgpanied by a series of observar 
tions made dnxing his expenments on that insect m 18Q6. Among th# 
specimens exhibited were cocoons which had been spun at tho- end of 
1866, but from which the Moth had not yet emerged, having remained 
nearly a year and a half in the chrysahs state ; also, douDle cocoons 
BDon by two caterpillars oonjointly. He had reared more than four 
thonsand of the Moths daring the past year, and had observed thai* 
the cocoons kept in the darkeei places pvodooed' the brigbtest-eolon s ed 
Moths. He was indined to believe that S. (hiennii, and S. ^oini, wwm 
only local varieties of S. Cynthia. He also mentioned that the e0P 
of this Moth make a distinet, althoegh alight, choking sound often re* 

Mr. Wonnold exhibited a collection of ioseofts sent from Shanghai 
by Mr. W. Pryer, moat of which were almost identical with Bntish 
species. It induded, however, a new wild Silk Moth nearly aUn to 
fiombyx Hnttoni, Westw. 

Mr. S. Gould exhibited Hylorgns phiipeoda, a email wood-berlap 
Beetle, whioh wa^ eommittiag great ravages en Finns insigais in> 
Lord Falmooth's park, in Cornwall. 

Mr. C. A. Wilson, of Adehtide, eonimfuneated a forthv aaries of 
notes on the Buprestidas of South Australia, and on CerapteXQi 
MacTieaii, and Calosoma Cnrtisii. 



THE INTENSE COLD AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
IN BHEOPSHIEE AND COENWALL. 

CHT7BCH AsTON, Salop.^I sond yon the venilt of my oImmn 
vations on the degree of eold and its effeet in this neighbour- 
hood (Newport, Salop). Its greatest inteiiBity was in the iHgh% 
of Thursday, January 4th, when my self-registeiing thenna-' 
meter in the shade, f^gainet a wall 5 feet from the ground, an 
dioated 6^ or W of frost ; but I am inclined to think thait Hem 
position of the instrument in the north-weat angle, formed bj 
a wall and building adjoining, caused it to register higher than 
it should have done. At Ohetwynd Park, within two miles, I 
am told that the thermometer was at sero. 

The frost commenced here with snow <m the last day of th6 
old year ; it continued until the 6th of January withoat severiify|^ 
except on the 8rd and 4th. The thaw continued from Sunday,' 
6th, to Thursday, 10th, the temperature during this inierv^ 
rising as high as from 45^ to 6CP. Frost commenoed again. 
on the above date, and continued thirteen days — that is, ^ 
Wednesday, the 28rd. During this interval we had no cold b9 
intense as in the first frost, the lowest degree of cold registeved 
here being IS** in the night of the 14th ; but during meet etf 
this time the thermometer ranged between 9(f by night ma9t 
29** by day. I need scarcely say that the frost was accompanii^ 
with a considerable fall of snow in this, as, I suppose, in evei^ 
other county. We had snow on December glet and January 
let equival\ent to about a quarter of an inch of rain, as registered^ 
by my rain-ga^ige. On the 10th, 11th, and l^th we had skioW 
equivalent to aWut one-fifth of an inch of rainfall, and on ^StUB 
night of the 92nd. that storm of sleet or snow and rain together^ 
which seems to hikve been so general througbouA. the eonntry. 

As regards the effects of this frost, as far as ne can judge 4i 
present they do not 'eeem bo ^HaastsovB as mic^t haive boeii 
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Mitieip^ted. Mihot^ I quite agree wiUi jonr Tilnable oor- 
xeqKmdent Mr. Badeiyffe, that' it will not be xintil the tpring 
ihfti we ean tell to what ratent our Boees and other hardy trees 
and flhmbs maj have Buiffered ; yet, aa far aa mj obeerration 
has gone, the loaaea amongat Boaea will not be o o nai d e r able. 
I have notieed, and I ahonld be glad to know if others of yoor 
•orraapondenta haTO observed the same, that the old two-year- 
old wood of my Boaea aeema to haxe snjfered to a greater ex- 
tant than the newer, greener, less-ripened shoots. I eannot 
aay that any of my Boses are killed, unless it be two or three 
plants of Tnomphe de Bennes, but I folly expect many of those 
on the Manetti stoek to die down to the snow Hne. Some of 
them present the singnlar appearance of haying been crashed 
lor an inch or two abont this line, not by the bark or stem 
uing to be bmiaed or wonnded, bat by its discoloration, 
i the npper part of the branch above this line appears at 
^--^jnt qoite fieeh and nninjored. The only protection I 
afforded to the balk, of my Boses was to increase tiie thickness 
of Nature's best blanket by having more snow shovelled on to 
my dwarfs, whether on their own roots or on Manetti ; and in 
the case of my newly-badded Manettis the application has been 
thoroughly saooesaful, as even in the case of some Teas the 
buda look aa green and freah as the day they were put in. 

One.beneficial resnlt, amongst others, of the severe frost will 
be to prove thoroughly the hardiness or otherwise of the new 
Boaea of the last three or four years, and how far Bosea on the 
Manetti are better able to resist the effect of such intense cold 
tiian those on their own roots or on the Briar, and it will be a 
great boon to amateur rosarians if, aa the season advances, 
aome of your readers will give lists of what Boses have been 
killed or suffered most from the effects of the late frost. 

None of my hardy shrabs as yet show any sign of injury, 
thoogh BnooooU and Celexy seem to have suffered considerably. 

I jnust not forget to mention, inpaasing, that so late as Janu- 
aiy 19th I had » good covering of straw put round aome pillar 
Xosea which I was anxious, if possible, to preserve from injury. 
Tbne are trained -to* dreular iron trainers, and straw was 
flaeed round them, to the extent of an inch in thickness, from 
:the ground to a hei^t of 4 or 5 feet, leaving still 2 or 8 feet of 
the top of the shoots exposed. If this had been put on previous 
to the severe frost it would no doubt have poved a protection 
against almoat any d^jree of cold ; but aa it is, I hope it mav 
afill.be of ns^i luiXain oonvineed that plants suffer aa much 
from sudden exposure to bright sun or diying winds after such 
ireaihflr as we have had, as from the effects of the intense 



I am surprised to find how little plants have suffered in cold 
frames in comparison with what I should have expected, for 
though protected with additional covering, and in the case of 
the first frost to some extent with straw, the intensity of the 
cold was such that I expected much more damage to have been 
done than has been. / How is this f Did the late mild autumn 
eauae the loss of ground temperature to be much less than is 
usual on the iq>proaoh of winter f and when we came to cover 
up our cold framea doaely, was there, therefore, much more of it 
than eommon at thia time of year stored up to resist such frost 
aa we have had lately ? Unfortunately I had no self -registering 
tharmometer in any of my cold frames, so that I have no means 
of telling with exactneas what was the temperature ; but I 
find the injury to my Oalceolarias, Gazanias, Carnations, Tea 
Boses, and other occupants of my cold frames almost nothing. 
Terbenas, Humeas, See,, in the same framea have suffered more ; 
Imt I might, without difficulty, have added such additional pro- 
teetion aa would have saved tiiese too. 

No doubt the small injury done to vegetation compared with 
the severity of the past frost is to be attributed entirely to the 
beneficial proteetion of the snowfall, which was .more or less 
abundant throughout, the oountry.^-CoimTBT Guiutb. 

PaNZAHon. — ^Fioat commenced on December 31st, 1866, and 
aoMnued till January 4th, 1867. The k>west temperature 
dniing these days, by Negretti A^'Zambza's self-registering ther- 
■IOmeter, was 87". In a garden near this place none of the 
jianta enumerated below, excepting Sparmannia africana, then 
in flower, suffered. On January 11th frost set in ag&in. On 
the 14th the snow was 5 inches in depth. On the 15th and 
16th the minimum during the preceding ni^^tK was 1B% an 
excess of 7^ of cold beyond what I have ever ./^served during 
the twenty-eii^t years of my residence in Cornwall. 

I find Uiis day (Februaiy 6th), that the following plants in 
tifae borders and unprotected have been kiHed :^Hakea acicu- 
laria, Sparmannia africana, Eutaxia myrtiflora, Serissa margi- 
Bata, Acacia armata, Eriostemon pulcUellum, Pelargoniuma, 



ineluding some of the Cape kinds which had aurrived many 
winttos here and in the Seilly Islands ; and Alona eeleetis. 

Severely injmred i^Yeronicaa (various aliRibby kinds), Aatar 
argophyllus, Polygala Dalmaisiana, Gazania aplendena, Bo*^ 
ronia tetrandra, Myraine undnlata, Centanrea raguaina and 
gjfmnocarpa, and Chieraria maritima. Caaaia oorymboaa baa 
lost the wood of 1866. 

Slightly injured— i. e., extremities of shoots pinched: — 
Myrtles, Erica codonodea, CoUetia spinosa, Witaenia oorymboaa, 
Mitraiia cocdnea, Correa alba, and Hakea snaveolens. Severak 
plants of Ghent Azaleas were unhurt, a voung leaf or so at the 
extremities of the shoots only being oeetroyed. The same 
with Camellias, among which there waa no damage except wheK» 
the new growth had already begun. 

Unhurt : — Ounnera scabra, Draosna indivisa, Yuccas, Bho- 
dodendron arboreum, Abutilon vitifolium. Erica arborea. Col-' 
letia bictonensis, Olea ilidfolia, and Convolvulus cneorum. 

No Boses whatever have been damaged ; but Fuchaia fnlgens, 
splendens, and serzatifolia are killed to the ground. 

So many of the planta above mentioned are usually only 
found under glaas during winter, that the effect of the late* 
frost upon them may be useful. The result that most aurpriaea 
me concerns the Dracaenas, of which I have three speeiaieDa,. 
one 9 feet and the others 6 feet in height. That th^ should 
have survived a temperature so low as 16" was beyond my 
expectations^ especially aa, when froat set in after the anow on 
their leaves had been melted by the sun, the hearta of the 
plants were covered with a solid block of ice. I speak of thaae 
plants as D. indivisa, but some think that they are D. aus- 
tralis. 

The Orange treea. Pelargoniums, and Caloeolariaa in a badly 
glazed lean-to greenhouse, without any heat but that of a 
paraffin lamp daring the night, had on^y a leaf here and there 
touched, although on one lught the minimum was 23^, and on 
three others 28^ In wooden framea matted over, and filled with 
Zonal and Variegated Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and other 
bedding plants, nothing was injured b^ond the tips of the 
Celsias and of the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniuma in one corner. 

Our district is one in wMch market-gardening is carzied on* 
to a large extent. At this mason the main orop is Broccoli, of 
which acres are destroyed. The Potatoes, loiinnate^, were 
still in safety on their shelves, as the pimotiee of November 
planting has been almost wholly given up in tills neighbomr'^ 
hood.— W. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
One of the novelties for which we anticipate a large measure- 
of success is a new Black Gbapb, raised by Mr. Standiah, 
which we noticed in our pages two years ago under the name' 
of Boyal Black, but which he has since changed to Botal 
Ascot, aa indicating more distinctly its origin. For some years 
Mr. Standish devoted his attention to the croesing of Grapee, 
and one of the crosses he attempted was to get a reeult par- 
taking of the character of the Muscat of Alexandria and the 
Trov^ren Frontignan ; and for this purpose he uaed the Bowood, 
which at the time waa considered an earlier form and generally 
a superior variety of the Muscat. To his astonishment, in- 
stead of a white Grape he obtained a black one, and instead of 
a Moscat a variety with a large oval berry, of a character very 
similar to the Bbuik Hambuir^, and with a sensible thou^ 
very faint trace of Frontignan fiiavour. Our object, however,, 
in noticing thia subject at preaent ia to report what promisnn 
to be its great fertility and wonderful vigour. Mr. Standiah 
has planted a whole house with it for market purposes, and 
the Vines, though only pUmted twelve months ago, show on 
each lateral as many aa four large bundhea, and on some of the 
rods we counted aa manv aa forty in all. The fruit is earBfir 
than theBkck Hamburf^ l^aweek,and it haa the peculiarly 
of being of a jet black colour long before it is ripe, being in. 
that respect like the Bed Ghaaaelas, which colours as soon as thie 
berry is formed. Judging by what we saw of the fruit kat 
year, the remarkably stout stalk, and the short, sturdy, warted 
berry-stalks, we believe that this will be equally valaaUe aa a> 
hanging Grape as it is for forcing and for its earliness. 

Thxbe are, or shortly wiU be, one or two vacancies for 

students at Chiswick. Young men who are deairous of avaE^ 
ing themselves of the advantages thus offeied may receive par- 
ticulars by applying to Mr. Buron, the Superintendent of the> 
Garden. 

Ma^ob B. Tbxvob Clarkx asks us to correct an error ia 
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oar aeooani of Ui« Bodeiy's meeiiiig on TnoscUy, the 19th. 
It iras JhicMa rariflora which he mentioned as having Btood 
80T€ml wmtaErt, ana not Dlsa grandifloia. 



WORE FOR THE WEEK 



OABDSN. 

jiye the beds a slight salting; this should be 
done afUv soinng ; the rains will carry down the salt from 
time to time. Attend to the due preparation of the ground 
lor the main crops of Carrots and Parmipi ; endeavour to pro- 
Tide charred materials, half-burnt weeds, or leaves. Oniont 
may be sown as soon as possible ; choose a piece of ground 
thai has been mannred for a previotis crop, and, addmg no 
fresh manure, throw it into higa beds, sow when dry, cover 
thinly, and roll as hard as possible, ^e last advice will, per- 
liaps, not apply so well to clayey soils. Sea-kale^ plant fortti- 
'wiih, saltiBig and manuring heavily. 

FB0IT OABDXN. 

Vegetation having been so much checked by the late severe 
weather, the planting and pruning of fruit trees may be 
earned on witti as mueh propriety as would have becm the case 
in the beginning of February in forward seasons ; but the rapid 
development whieh results from a week or two of fine weather 
at this period should be kept in mind, and every preparation 
on^ to be made for the occurrence of frost. The utility of 
eopjng-boards lor the protection of the blossom of Peadies 
and Aprioots on waUs was mentioned in a former calendar, 
and in reply to a question on the subject I would mention 
that only temporary copings were recommended. With the 
exception of the usoal projection of 2 inches of stone or other 
matttdal of a permanent nature for the protection of the waU, 
any greater projection is injurious to the trees in summer ; 
but temporary ooping-boards about 9 inches wide, afford the 
blossoms great protection from spring frosts, and when all 
danger of the latter is over they should be removed. They 
should be made to fit closely xmdeineat)^ the permanent coping, 
and should be supported by stays or jackets. If the ground 
is ai good eonditioii plantations of Strawberries may be made. 
Frwnmiing that the runners ot last season were planted out in 
noneiy-beds, and the plants are now taken up wi& good balls by 
means of a hollow trowel, carefully planted, and well mulched, 
erops will be obtained nearly equal in the first season, and 
superior in the second, to those resulting from an autumn plan- 
tation. Bring pruning to a close immediately ; root-prune over- 
Inmriant trees, allowing about a foot to every inch of diameter 
at the base of the trunk— that is to say, for a tree of 4 inches 
in diameter, open a trench 4 feet off, and so on. Uncover 
Fig trees, but do not prune them until the buds begin to swell. 
Prune and nail Tines without delay, stopping tiie fresh cuts 
with a patch of white lead. 

FEiOWBB OABDXIf. 

AH grass lawns should now have a thorough rolling, and all 
turfing repairs must be completed forthwith. Where it is ab- 
•oluteiy necessary to edge lines of walks let it be done now, 
and, as soon as accomplished, run the heavy roUer several 
tlmee op and down the edge to soften the cut line. All edgings 
flhoold, if possible, have a slight inclination towards the walk, 
and they should only be fresh cut in consequence of irregn- 
laritiee hi the line. High-kept lawns should have a single 
mowing immediately after rolling. During open weather, like 
the present, if there are any shrubs that are to be trans- 
nlaated lose no time in completing the <^ration. All plant- 
ing shoald be finished, if possible, before dry weather sets in. 
Pnme ahmbs, Boses, Ae., in mild weather. Any ground which 
has not been dug should be left until it becomes somewhat 
dry and in a fit state for the operation. Examine rockwork, 
and dress up any plants that are showing for bloom. Fix 
any stones that may have beoome loose. Look over the beds 
of Finks, and fasten any plants raised by the frost. 

OBBBmSOTTSB IHD CONSBBVATOKT. 

Poinsettias done flowering in the conservatory should be re- 
moved to Other houses at work to make new wood, from which 
•uttings may be struck. Euphorbia jacquinisflora may be re- 
moved to heat, but not pruned, for if cuttings be an object 
they will break better without pruning, being liable to bleed. 
The routine here will now be a constant exchange with tlje 
other houses or foreing-pit. Nothing should be allowed to re- 
main unless in blossom or in fine health. Secure, if possible, 
m nnaU amount of atmospheric moisture without drip. Toung 



plants that are desired to form cloi|e, neat, and compact bushes, 
must have all the strongest shoots topped as soon as they grow 
2 inches or so in length. This .#fll cause them to throw out 
young shoots in all directions. To produce really compaDt and 
symmetrical plants it is highly necessary to be very assiduous 
in carrying out this point of management throughout the whole 
of the growing season. Some of the strongest-growing kinds, 
especially of Heaths, may be rendered very interesting speci- 
mens, haviug the form of an elongated narrow cone. This is 
done by encouraging a leading shoot and stopping-in dosely 
all the lateral twigs. The leading shoot is obtained by pruning 
back the last year's growth about a third of its length, which 
induces young shoots, the strongest upper one of which is con- 
tinued as the leader, and the rest are cut closely in. Plants so 
treated are very handsome and very appropriate in situations 
where everything is formal, as, for instance, when placed at 
renjular distances by the side of the pathway in conservatories, 
or in summer by the side of terrace walks. Those who follow 
up the cultivation of Pelivgoniums should have their plants 
duly attended to in regard to staking out, ^c. They will bear 
shifting the moment the blossom-buds are formed in the terminal 
points. Water very moderately after shifting until the pot is 
half full of roots ; those not yet shifted will now require water- 
ing freely. Tender annuals, as Balsams, Gocksconibs, &c., 
should now be sown ; they will come up better, however, in a 
frame with a slight heat. 

STOVB. 

Orchids will now be budding fast ; beware of drip lodging in 
the young buds. Where suspicion exists as to danger in this 
respect, it is sometimes well to remove some of the old coating 
which surrounds the bud, by which a free dreulation of air is 
established. The fires should be kept suffidentiy lively in the 
early part of the day to allow of a free dreulation of air ; every 
leaf in the house should be dry for an hour or two at midday, 
after which period the air should be gradually withdrawn and 
atmospheric moisture removed. This treatment will be found 
to suit the majority of stove plants as well as Orchids. Man^ 
of the Justicias, Eranthemum pulchellum, and some of the 
Begonias raised from shoot cuttings now and kept growing near 
the glass in a cool part of the stove all the summer, wHl make 
good, dwarf, flowering plants by winter. The cuttings are to be 
rooted in moist heat. All the following plants will be found very 
ornamental in the winter months. Eranthemum pulcheUsia 
has fine blue flowers ; those of Justicia flavieoma or odytricha 
are yellow ; Begonia Martiana is deep rose pink, and the Euphor- 
bia fulgens, Poinsettia puldierrima, and Aphelandra onstata 
and aurantiaca are ef various shades of red and scarlet. There 
is a variety of the Poinsettia in which the bracts are white. 
Here alone are materials enough for no mean display in the 
winter months. 

PITS AKO FBIMBS. 

Attend strictiy to Watering if the weather continue mild 
and sunny. Persevere in potting off, sowing seeds, and put- 
ting in cuttings of all such plants as are most wanted for bed- 
ding out. Give air early every morning, and shut up in the 
afternoon with a good sun heat if possible. Place in heat 
Fuchsias, Salvias, Pelargoniums, and Petunias that have not 
broken shoots since potting last autumn. Pot Ferrarias in 
light, sandy soil, keeping some for planting out in borders in 
spring.— W. Ebanz. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

KITCRBK 'OIBDBN. 

Thb work out of doors has chiefly consisted of trenching, 
digging, and -preparing for mending and regulating Box edgings, 
as, though the weather has been fine and warm, the absence of 
sun has prevented our heavy ground becoming sufficientiy dry. 
to permit of sowing or planting much with propriety. As soon 
as the state of the ground will permit, preparations will be 
made for sowing Parsnips, almost the only main crop as ta 
which there need be any anxiety for a few weeks. If early 
Carrots and Badishes are sown on a warm border, the sowing 
had better be performed in beds, with ridges ol long litter be- 
tween them from which the droppings have been shaken, in 
order to cover the beds at night. We escape having to resort 
to much covering of this kind, by growing most of our earliest 
Radishes as temporary crops among other vegetables that re- 
quire longer time, and protection, at least in the earlier period 
of their growth. Thus the bed from which we are now gather- 
ing Badishes was protected with glass during the winter. The 
next bed has Carrots for the main crop sown in rows, with 
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BadishiBB between the rows of Carrots, which will' be pulled 
before the Carrots need the whole space. To sucoeed these, 
Kadishes are sown between the rows of Potatoes in frames, to 
be followed by others sown between Potatoes in an earth pit, 
with a board back and front, on which to rest old sashes or 
hnrdles, the latter thatched or with evergreen boughs drawn 
through them. 

Bottom EecU, — ^For all such accelerating processes in spring, 
a little bottom heat is of great importance— that is, a heat rang- 
ing from 70° to TS"*, and even to 80°, as more than that would 
be injurious rather than otherwise. This heat we speak of as 
irom 9 to 12 inches below the surface. There is no difficulty 
in keeping the surface cool enough by the free admission of 
air. There is little difficulty in securing the requisite bottom 
heat where there is an abundance of tree leaves and ferment- 
ing material from the stables, duly wrought, prepared, and 
sweetened for the purpose. Where old beds from last season 
still remain, enough c^ bottom heat may be obtained for such 
purposes with but little addition of fresh material, and with 
nttle or no previous preparation. Some details respecting 
gnoh work may be useful to those who are short of material, 
and wish to make the most of it. 

First, as to the two frames filled with Potatoes and Badishes ; 
the bed beneath them was formed of the clearings of the flower 
parden. Salvias, Ageratums, Calceolarias, dic, with the sweep- 
ings of the lawn, the leaves kept chiefly to the surface. These 
gave out a sweet, mild heat as they slowly decomposed, and the 
surface of the bed, covered with screenings from the furnaces, 
helped forward some bedding plants which were just late enough. 
Wlien room could be found for these plants in the houses, the 
surface of the bed was stirred, some fresh ashes added ; and as 
the heat was, though nuid, too much for plunging Strawberxy- 
pots in, the frames were filled with pots merely set on the sur- 
face, each pot being nicely cleaned, decayed and old leaves 
twisted off, some surface soil removed, and fresh rich compost 
added. This position gave the Strawberry plants a nice start, 
and when heat was applied to houses, as Peach-houses, &c., 
the Strawberry-pots were removed thither. Owing to the rough>- 
ness of the material, the frames had sunk more at the back 
than was desirable at this early period ; so they were taken 
off, the bed forked over to the depth of a foot or so, adding 
a few barrowloads of fresh leaves to give the bed a better 
dope, the frame put on, nice mellow soil put in, and Po- 
tatoes, previously started in pots, planted, and the Eadishes 
fiown between. We need not follow these frames further at 
present. Close to them were two frames set on old hotbeds, 
now empty, after having contained Lettuces, &c., during winter. 
We wanted to obtain a little heat beneath the glass of these 
frames, and could obtain nothing but a couple of loads or so of 
the litter and dung just as it came from the stables. The 
frames were lifted off, and all the very rotten material, which 
could be easily spitted from the outsides of the beds, removed, 
which left a good sized core, or centre, wet indeed, but not more 
than half decayed. This was thoroughly mixed with the long, 
littery, dry dung, the dry and the moist being just sufficient 
to cause and to keep for a long time a gentle heat from a slow 
fermentation, and the whole was surfaced with a layer of a few 
inches of the more than half-rotten material. The frames 
were replaced, and filled with turves sown with Peas, as noticed 
last week, and when these are removed the beds will be fit for 
Potatoes or Beans, or, with the addition of some prepared 
dung or leavep, for Cucumbers and Melons. 

A long earth pit has just been treated much in the same 
way. Last year about this time, or earlier, that pit, with a 
board at back and front for sashes to be laid on, hurdles, &c., 
had^ about 18 inches of hot fermenting material, chiefly con- 
sisting of fresh leaves with a little dung, placed on the bottom, 
and then soil was put on for Potatoes ; and when these were re- 
moved, Cucumbers, principally for pickling, were planted, also 
ridge Cucumbers for table use. Vegetable Marrows, &c. These 
were followed by late Kidney Beans, which with protection con- 
^ued to produce till late in November, and then by Cauli- 
flowers taken up from the quarters and put in thickly. The soil 
in front of the bed had become sodden and soured, so it was 
removed. A space was also cleared entirely of soil, and an 
opening made into the fermenting material, now a twelvemonth 
old. This, though damp, was far from being decayed, and only 
needed turning and mixing with some fresh materiid to afford 
all the heat necessary, the turning itself admitting air and its 
oxygen to carry on the process of slow combustion, or fermen- 
tation. A few loads of this long Utter from the stables, and a few 
barrowloads of fresh leaves, just suited the purpose. As a piece 



was done and well trodden, mixing the old and the new, the soil 
from behind was thrown on the part finished, and then wliai 
was laid aside at first -completed the last part. There is no 
danger from steam with such an earth covering, and there is 
the gentle heat beneath which is wanted. A little lime wbm 
thrown on the old soil, fresh light loam added, and all mixed 
together, and the plaee will be filled with Potsitoes before this 
is in print, and will come in for many purposes afterwards. 

We may mention, that in growing Potatoes and Badiflhes 
under frames, it is well not to have the soil more than firon 
6 to 9 inches from the glass at first. This keeps the Radiahes 
short-topped, and as the Potatoes grow the frames can be xused 
at the four comers on blocks or bricks. In such an earth pit 
as last described, Snd of such materials, we may expeei the 
bed to sii^k gradually about 9 inches before the plants come te 
maturity, and. therefore, the height at planting-time may bs 
fully 6 inches more than it would be desiz^able it shonld bs 
when the Potatoes are full-grown. 

These details may help Uiose who would like to have cartsUi 
vegetables early and cannot afford quantities of sweetened fer- 
menting material. In many cases the heat lost. in sweetening 
might have been utilised, and often we have seen the remai|is 
of hotbeds wheeled away when if turned, mingled witJh fresh 
litter and dung, and covered over with a part of the old, th^ 
would have been quite sufficient for all such purposes as above 
referred to in winter and spring, and saved many an unavaO- 
ing complaint about being unable to obtain fermenting ma- 
terial for this or that purpose, and, therefore, being under the 
necessity of waiting until the ground became warm bj tbo 
heat of the sun. By such arrangements help can be obtaixMd l^ 
heat beneath long before the sun will do much in a similar waj, 

TBUIT OABDEN. 

Went on with pruning, nailing, watching birds, dsc, UiB 
general work being much the same as in preceding weeks. 

Orchard'houses. — As soon as possible we will have thsn 
fresh arranged, fresh surfaced, and Peas planted in theia. 
The chief matter we are careful about now is to keep them as 
eool as possible, with all the air on in safe weather uight and 
day. The longer the blooms are in opening the better we shall 
like it. The dull weathfsr has also helped to retard the swell- 
ing buds. All fruit-buds seem to come earlier than usueJ 
this season, whether under glass or in the open air. If we 
have some bright days soon we shall be tempted, as respects 
orchard-houses, to dull the colour of the glass a little, bj 
syringing it outside with water coloured by whitening. Por the 
sake of convenience in re-arranging the orchard-houses, we ha^e 
removed the Strawberry plants in pots from them ; and what ws 
could not find room for under frames to come on gently, we 
have plunged in a bed of litter out of doors, and if a sevscs 
frost come we can throw a little litter over them, or clen 
straw. Our plants in pots had too much wet last autumn, but 
after being dried in the orchard-houses they seem to be all 
right. Many complaints reach us of the havoc done by the 
frost in breaking pots, and killing aU the outside roots. There 
is so much trouble in securing good plants in pots thaft the 
pots ought to be protected from frost by some means. 

It is a long time sinoe we have psed fumigating for gmm 
fly on Strawberry plants, though we may soon find we ast 
not quite secure, and much of the freedom from insects «t 
attribute to air-giving and a comparatively cool temperateiSa 
especially before the fruit is swelling. After that the plenti 
will bear a much higher temperature, but if the air is moufc Hm 
flavour will be inferior. We should not forget that the pUad 
blooms out of doors early, and the fruit sets when the tempen* 
ture at night is comparatively low. Had we o«r will at «]} 
times with forced Strawberries, we would never core to have 
the plants in a higher temperature than from 50° to 66° Witil 
the flower-trusses appeared, and never higher when in lloom 
than 60°, sinking to 65° at night, and rising with sunshina aaA 
air to 75°, and a few degrees more if the sun was bright. 

OBMAMEMTAIi DBPASTIUNT. 

The chief work has been digging, potting, putting in eultt 
tings, and removing plants. Bulbs out of doors will want 
firming in the soil, and those under glass must be kept near 
the light to improve the colour. Azaleas, Deutzias, Bhodo- 
dendrons, Lilacs, d:c., will come on fast now if placed in Peach: 
houses or vineries at work, and just require a warm place in 
the greenhouse or conservatory when moved there at firsL 
Next month is a good time for potting young plants of ded- 
duous shrubs for forcing, plunging them in a bed during the 
I summer, and mulching with litter until the eprixxg frosts aie 
' over. The better such plants are established in the pots* and 
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flMbattorlhtfirooauinpiiiea Mttfy m tin Mtawi, Uk better 
viD Ibcij fi>iw in winlar and spring. 

SeetainffaBeifularB44U 6y ffotWaigr, wd Makm§ tht Mmt 
•jT Pu€L--Ot oosne the Inrnato wwi mutt lanrn what t^My 
ibeplaoe osn do, and tb« best aioda of mmsgiBg it. The 
oomplalnts that oome to m are ehiefly th>m those who hare 
hoi ^MUer for small honses, and who either haye not enough of 
piping; not enough of expansion room, have too powerful a 
halert or do noi regolate the oonaomption of fuel bj banking 
np, or the right nse of the damper. The complaints are mnoh 
the same as those whieh have been partly met in answers to 
aonespondents. A says he w91 haye oat his hot-water ap- 
pantns and go baek to a fine for his little house, as the eon- 
sumption of fuel is doubled, and his house is genmlly too hot 
or too oold, as the fire boms so qiddLly, and then when it is ont 
the pipes eool qnioUy. There is B, whose snpply-oistem is oon- 
stacntly mnning over, and to keep the pipes full there is eon- 
skant water-<!arr7ing. Then there is G, who in a small pit has an 
air-pipe at the highest point of the wwter-pipes, and ssTeral times 
tA m^t he has jast escaped a scalding when walking on the 
pathway, 2 yards behind, as the boiling water was thrown 
oni in jets, as if from a garden engine. Now most of these 
•fils arise from a grsater and a brisker Are than is necessary. 
Bis right to learn from every qnarter. A paragraph has been 
going the round of the papers, telling how Mr. Warren, the 
ealebrated antbor of **TeB Thonsand a-Year," saves fael, and 
olitainB more heat in his room* by simply placing an iron 
ptiaie on the bottom ban of tiie fireplace, the chief nse of 
that plate being to pnvent air passing to the fnel directly from 
beneath. The pecaliar advantage of that plate is, that it will 
heoome hot, and therefore help to thoroogUy consume the fnel 
next to it. With the exception of the heat from the plate, the 
Mme saving of the fuel would be obtained by first allowing the 
ashes and cinders to accumolate at the bottom to the depth of 
an inch or so, so as not to peraitt of air passing np through the 
bottom bars, the ignition being kept np by the front bars only. 
We have long acted on this principle, and have gone farther, by 
placing a brick at the baek of the fireplace, so as to keep the 
iM more to the front bars, and so throw more heat into the 
zoom. Tbas, the fire-place in the range in the room in which 
we are writing is 14 inches long by 9 inches wide, and that 
might be required at times ; but during the coldest days of 
this winter the space for the foe! was Borewed up to 9 inches in 
length, and a Urge brick was ^pped down behind to throw the 
fuel more to the front, sad, as a rule, the bottom bars were 
not cleaned out, except at lighting-time, and soon became 
filled up. 

Kow, just as in a fireplace it is desirable that no more fuel 
shonld be used than would heat the room, so it is desirable 
iiiat no more firing should be used below a boiler than.would 
ghre the heat required; and then there is the damper in 
the chimney to regulate the draught. In addition, however, 
in the damper and the shut, regulated ashpit-door, much 
may also be done by regulating the draught of air, if any, 
tiborough the fire-bars. '' D." has just told us that in one of the 
iBseB frosty nights he had his house right at 11 o'clock p.m. 
^t on a good fire, as he expected a cold night, went out at 
9ajc., found his house far too hot, and then at 6 a.m. the pipes 
were cold. Now, by the use of the damoer, ashpit-door, and the 
xugnlation of the fire-bars, there would be no difficult when 
used to the furnace to keep something like a uniform heat in 
tfce pipes all night. It is necessary to clear these bars, remove 
eimkers, &c., on lighting, and this may be required once or 
twiee before banking np for the night, if very coarse material, as 
bteeze and ashy cinders, is used ; but when a continuous uni- 
fbrm heat is wanted for the night, and there is already enough 
ci heat in the pipes, flue, dsc, then much may be done by 
patttng the fuel down over the bars before adding more, in- 
stead of poking it up, and opening vents for letting more air 
itt to Bupfily rapid combustion. In the latter case the fire will 
speedily burn out, in the former case the fire wiQ be all right 
is fb? morning, after giving out a continuous moderate heat all 
night. With such simple precautions there need be no over- 
l^iiilng — ^no wasting and jetting of next-to-boiUng water, how- 
mn small the place to be heated, if by cistern or otherwise 
loom is left for the natural expansion of water by heat. — B. F. 



J. Baahdboose A* Son, Toifc.— CoteAvss ofA^w JPtavboMS 
Sardff Plfrsimiait* 

COVENT GABDEN MARKET.— F«bbuakt 27. 

SmrwBM M the weather was in the eurly pert of the yeer, the market 
mdens fCmlrii xa with plenty of the ordinary outdoor vgeteMes. 
Those of a snperior oharaoter are supplied in snffloieat ctnantlttes to keep 
priees stationaTT, and oonsist of ^od Comieh BroocoU and a anperioBr 
sort from the Channel lalande. Forced veaetableB eonsist of Eldaey. 
Beans, Sea-kale, Asparagus, and Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoesw Peace 
comprise Ne Plus Menris, Benrri de Bance, and Baater !Besr6. The 
Potato trade is rather heavy. 
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JtPer] 
BoarietBoB.! sieve 

Beet, Bed doa. 

BrooooU handle 

Bros. Spronta 4 sieve 

Cabbage dos. 

GapcicnBis 100 

Carrots honeh 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Ooeumbers eaoh 

pickling .... doi. 

Bndlve doa. 

Psnnel bnnoh 

Oarlio lb. 

Herbs bnnoh 

Hotsenulldi .. bnndle 
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8 ' Leeks bunoh 

{ Lettuee ]>erdoa. 

I Hushrooms .... pottle 
MQ8td.4k Cress, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bushel 

Parsley per sieve 

Parsnipe dos. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

ishesdoa. bmiohes 



Bhubarb. 
Savoys . 



bundle 
.. doa. 
basket 
... lb. 

Bpinaeh bushel 

Tomatoes. . . . per dos. 

Turnips bunoh 

Yegetable Harrows da. 
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Apricots 

Cherries 
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Helens eaeh 

Nectarines.. »... doa. 

Oranges 100 

Peadkes doa. 

Pears (dessert) .. doa. 

kitehsa doe. 

PineApplea lb. 

Plums 4 sieve 

Quinces doa. 

Baspberries lb* 

Strawberriea IK 
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TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
V. ft A. Dickson A Sons, 106, Eastgate Street, and Upton 
I t nrseiie s, Chester.— Cafoto^w of New and Select Agricultural, 
Sttdt, dte* 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lanimkups OABDaim— Stobzno Apmcss axd Peabs {An Old a%Ar 
<6rt6er}.— We should not venture to recommend as *' the best landscapa. 
gardener in Torkshire,'* any one whom we happened to estimate so super* 
lAtively, bat we know of none. If yon refer to our No. 271, page 425, pub- 
lished on the 6th of last June, you will And a lengthy answer relative t» 
storing Apples and Psars. 

Bbown Patchss on a Ym (Gf««Uattm«).~Mo8t probably it is one of the 
q^ecies of soale (Oooens). Paint the stem and branches with a creamgr 
mlzUue of soft soap and flewers of sulphur, as often detailed in our 
columns. The spottmg of the berries probably arises from the roots ct 
the Vine having deeeosded into an ungenial subsoil ; if so. Ufting the. 
roots to near the surface, and keeping this well mulched and watered ha. 
summer, will be the best treatment. 

MiOBoecoPB (A Totmg BMoawt).— The microscope referred to wouU 
answer all your purposes as a botanieal microscope. The specimens te 
be eTamined need no prepaxatlon. Apply to any dealer hi seeond-haaa 
optical iastnunenta. 

InsBOTivoBoiTs BiBBS TOB Nvw ZKAX.Ajn> (A, B.).— We believe that the^ 
are the soft-Mlled bhrda which are there in request. Btarlinga, wrens». 
wagtails, flv-catchem, hedge-sparrows, &e^ would be acceptable. W« 
shall be obliged by information on this subject. 

Caxbluas (C. tfc^or).— Either U. Van Houtte or M. Verschaffelt, both 
of Ghent, could supply you. Thero is no firm of Langelier in Jeraey now. 
If you send fourteen postage stamps with your address, and oider ** The 
Oi^dener'B Year Book," you can have it free from our office by poet. It* 
contalne th#names of nurserymen throughout Europe. 

PijiNTiKO Potatoes {A Pota Grotcer).— On your " hungry sandy aaH,** 
we think 2 feet between the rows and 18 inches between the sets wonlA 
be sufficient. 

Pomifo AzAi.aAS (J. S, H.).— It would be well to defer potting the 
plants until the flowering is over, for if you repot now it ia probable that 
the plants will not flower so well as if the operation wero deferred. In 
potmig the ball should not be disturbed; merely remofe any loose aoll^ 
along with the drainage. The soil you purpose using wiu answer well. • 

Pormro Fuchsias (ri«ia).~The planta should be turned out of the 
pots, and most of tho old soU shaken away. Yon may then pot them fak 
soven-ineb pots, and in a few days afterwards cut them in closely. When 
the pots are fall of roots shift the plants, before the roote become mn<At 
matted against the sides of the pots, into tho&o 9 inches in diameter, and 
in the same manner trenafer to 11 or IS-iuch pots, whichever sice yon. 
prefer. You may grow the pUnts to the height you propose this seasoi* 
pinching the shoots well back to moke them bushy. 

Hyacinths doms Bloomino ( Jrf«m).— You moy plant out the pot Hrn* 
cinths in a warm open border alter blooming, provided yon harden- 
them well oiL 

A9n»jiXQ Lnm ahd Salt {C, C. iRItam).— The mixture may be sown 
over tho ground planted with firuli trees of any khid ; but it would destroy 
the leaves of Strawberries, Cabbages, and Lettuces if it fell upon them. 
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I Fabrwrj Mft UtT.. 



- TwBiiTX AmrvAU tor FMi (C, T. J.)^Ton do not say vhother yon 
wish Utem to be hardT, bpt we prenise that yea can aflbrd them a'litUe 
pfoteetioB, gooh aB that of a south window or frame, from the time of 
mowing onta the plants are np. Oxalla rosea, CUntonia pnlehella, Acto* 
oUninm roseun, Brachyoome iberidifoUa, Abronia nmbellata, Kemesia 
oompaota insignis, (Enothera bistorta Yeitohil, Mesembryanthemum tri* 
oolor, Poitulaoa Bl^nsoni, Schisanthns retnans, Amblyolepls setigera, 
and donble Zinnia elegans. These are what are termed half-hardy 
•Dnnals, and to them may be added Ten-week Stocks, Asters, and Phlox 
Prammoodi, in great variety. If yon wish for hardy annoals, then Sweet 
Alyssmn, doable Glarkia eiegans, Coreopsis mazmorata nana, Oollinsia 
bsrtai«folfa, WhitlaTiagrandiflora, Chrysanthemamtrioolor,Linamgran- 
diflorum rnbrom, Nemophila atomaria oonlata, N. insipis, Linaria bipar- 
tita splendida. Mignonette, and M athiola bioomis. ]^or the greenhoase 
tbe following are snitable :— Globe Amaranthas in parple, orange, white, 
and striped Tarieties ; BrowaUia eUta, and its white variety ; ThnnbergU 
alata, and its white variety, which are climbers, reqnlxing sapport ; Ama- 
ranthas melancholicns raber, Balsasu, Oonvolvalos nuoritanicns, fine 
for baskttts ; Bgg Plant, parple and white-fraited ; and Martjida fragrans. 

Pbuxxxo Iyt (IT. £.)•— We woold defer catting the Ivy ontil the end of 
March or early in ApriL as if cat now it remains for weeks a very nn- 
sightly object. It shoald be cat with a knife qnite dose to the wall. 
Beyond the nnsightliness there is nothing to prevent its being cat now. 

AHTBUBZUH SOanZKBIAinTX AXD SPHJSBOOTini latitoua Cultvbb 
(A, B.).—At this season they both reqoire to be kept in a stove with a 
temperatm of from 60" to 66^ at night, whidi shonld be increased to 7(P 
br the end of Uaroh, and to80°, 86^ or 90» by day withsan and air. The 
atmoqihere shoald be kept very moist whilst the plants are growing 
freely, bat not l^ syringing them overhead, as that impairs their beaaty 
and sometimM destroys it. The moistare, therefore, shoald be produced 
by evHwration from tanks or tronghs, or by sprinkling the floors, walls, 
Ac, several times a-day. A telr amoant of ventUation mast be provided, 
• S5* '^*^J"'™'*^ »<* shoald Isrge qoanUties of air be given irregalarly . 
The situation shoald be light and not shaded, and there shoald be plenty 
of room on an sides. The plante onght to be kept as ne«r the ]dass as 
possible; the pots should be well drained, the rough parts of theoom- 
ff^' being placed over the crocks to a droth of about 1 inch, or from 
that to 8 inches. The compost may consist of two-thirds rather light 



Pipss Pabtxallt Hbarvo (drds94m).—Yon do nci ten «s how yom 
have plaoed the rt^sa. We snspwit that the side of th* hoose iMnct tb* 
boiler has the pipes placed higher than those on the other sld« that do- 
not heat. Are the pipes at the farther end of the house hi^ier thaa the 
end next the boiler > and is there an open air-pipe or small cisteni at tte 
farther end? These may make all right. Let us know. 

VnnBT AMD FoBomo TimM (H. lF.)^We have looked to the 7th tft 
make sure of yoar case, and now with the farther information we replj : — * 
1, We would keep up the division into two of the 80-f eet ranoe, aa tihai 
wHl enable yon to have the end division next the boiler moon eftriier if 
you so wish it 2. Whenever there is the necessity to keep the wi^ 
boiling in the pipes, and so boiling over at the supply-eisteni, whl^ is 
placed at the end of the first division, there will soon be waste eaoni^ m 
fael to purchase extra pipes. If your stop-oocks are zi^t we do not . 
clearly see how the running over a little of the supply-oistem emptiss 
the |dpes in the fsrther hoose. 8, To prevent this running over of the 
water a larger cistern must be procured, so that when the water is ootf 
it need not stand much above the level of the pipes, and then thora wiu 
be room for expansion as the water heats. If vou fill a teakettle with 
water the water will run over before the kettle boils, and all the more 
quickly in proportion to the small quantity of water contained in the 
kettle, and to tne extent of surface exposed to the heating m e d i um ; sad 
on the same principle the expansion wul take eJEset more qulokly in sonall 
vbfM than in larger ones, in three-inch pipes than in fenr-inoh pipes. 
Were you to have doable the quantity of imping, or more, yon would ks 
less troubled with the water boiling over, and most likely would not r»- 



•-"-J i;^-» •'-wr|.w«.»w» luoe zsuer smaij, out not sineo, to wmcn aaa 
«n»«ixth OT^the whole of sflvar sand, and an equal proporUon of charcoal 
^ »««»»fw>™ ttw J"h» of a pea up to that of a haxel nut, and weUin- 
ooryoraied. Water carefully after potting, and when at rest, but when the 
roptoaiowortingin the f^esh soil avoid delugingthem with water. A 

Jtffi^lhJiSdto orL^ ""^ ""•^ ^ '"^"^ '^^ " ^^" ^' *^° 
*?^ « ^^yS^ Gbams SHAinmro (g. M. J.).— Chunking is the 
iHll lathar increase the tendency to the eviL AU you can do is to have 
S? ^^Sa " "I "l?*^ 5^^l *°* *** encourage «nd retain more foliage. 
The best wav to treat this Vine when it is planted in an outside border, 
is to have it worked on the Black Hambori^. 

lUpxM-aixa Fbbxb Losiho rasai Fbomdb (Jdm).— The cause of the 
bonds ocMuing very weak and pale, and some of them dying off is yoor 
kjMPing them in a continual state of growth in the tempeiatore of a 
Oaco mbe^hoase. You shonld have kept them moderately dry in a tem- 
Matwe ofabout 60^ at night, for at least three months of the year, cut 
MB the fronds when these became brown, and placed the phmts in a 
SS?!I^,**'J5[*'? ^ ^ ^°J *>>«y ^"^d then have bec<^e strong. 
«ve them plentf of moisture, do not roast them, and keep them shaded 
and well watered, but not saturated. 

•iJS?'??!? ¥™'^°*, ^^ <^- l»'-)--Yoa may piooare the seed from 
any looahty where the plant is found. The seeds are within the berries, 
andmay be squeezed out and inserted in a cut in the bark of the tree, or 
gaoed on a smooth part of the bark on the under side of a branch. If 
gaoed on the upper side birds sre apt to make firee with them. Nowisa 
good time to insert them a 

nlSPil^^TS* WitLUROTOHIA AVD CUPSBSSUS LaWSOIOAHA FBOM 

GOttihob (Jdm).— The best time to put in cuttings of these is towsrds 
SJJ?^^#4t"^°"*':** ^^^^ **^ growths are complete. The young 
Sthl «i*i!lf?"*rJSi ^"^ ■^°?^^ ^ selected, taking them off quite dosi 
to the old wood. They shonld be inserted in pots or pans in silver sand. 
4 *v "^ 2f ***• cutting resting about half an inch above a Uyer of loam 
^«ir «^°*' °^^ the drainage. The pots should be placed in a warm 
SS -•5^1.**' ,5^««***n8:l»ouse, or set in a frame wltt a mild bottom 
w2'i!^?J^S?^^^*"i*^^»^"°'^'»«^«l*M- The sand must be 
to^hose ndsedS?*^^ Ply»t» ^iU grow from cattings they sre not equal 

DBSTBOTiNa PLAKTAncs ATO Daiszbs («««).--The best plan is to grub 
Ibtm up by Uie root with an old knife. This, though a tedlons^s a certain 
mooe ox eradicating them. 

t«^2f ™^ CuiTUM (Jdm).— You may sow the seed in April, in drills 
2i"J*?**^*;.^,''*»d Ught soil, in an open situation. 5? not scatter 
the seed too ttickly, and when the plants are up thin them to 1 fbot or 
U inches apart ; or you may sow the seed early in August in the same 
mamier, Mid the phmts come into use in the foUowlng year. AU the 
routine culture required consists in keeping them free of weeds, giving a 
dn^ig of manure in autumn between the rows, and forking it in in 



I^^ Lmot {W,B.FrankiJun.)^Yaa wffl do well to cut out the old 
2T?iii the ground with a saw as you propose, snd to cut back those left 
to 4 feet, but if naked at bottom cut them away altogether, and leave 
those branches coming from the bottom. DoitatonoeT 

Oamagbs (Jd«ii).— The plants are too young to apply liquid manure 
to. It should not be given until they beffi£ to h^ md sSuld then be 
poned between tho rows and not on the plants or on their stems. If 
strong dduto it with water. Urine wlU not hart them if mixed with 
water and other matter. Your planta are eaten at the surface of tho 
ground by what is known to gardeners as the LeatherH^at, a dirty grey- 
coloured grub as you describe it, about an Inch long. By taking the soil 
nom armmd the stoma of the plante you may find more of these destruc- 
ttTe grabs. Search for and destroy them, the only remedy i 



quire to enlarge tho cistern that supplies the pipes. 4, For very, early won 
you would need three three-Inch pqies to be sdded to vour presca ^ ^ 
or, if it pleased you better, you might make two foor-inch pipes i 



) ; but to work them separately you had bettor allow it to rsnais 
» it is. €, We cannot advise you as to the best and moat eooncanicsl 
of making additions to the ptoing, as we do not know kov jvsr 
nt pipes are placed. The best plan would be to alter Yoas^St 



proved, 
dealers! 



you would need three three-Inch pQMS to be i 
or, if it pleased you better, you might make 

Fmr the farther house yoa might allow it to remain as at preoontfara 
late crop ; or, if to succeed ^enrst, and pretty early, add one more thres> 
inch pipe to that which you have already. As you have the th ro e In e t 
piping it would be best to fladah with tfareo-indh pipes. Tliey are tooaor 
heatM than four-inoh pipes, but they are also sooner ooolod. fi, Of 
course the droulation In your first division is completo in itself, and if 
onlyprevented going on by the stop-cocks, by which slso yon regnhtt. 
the heat in the farther division. If you worked both divisianB at oseeb 
then your supply-cistern might be at the farther end of tho fsftimt 

house ; but to work them separately you had better lUlow it to "^ 

where it' " ^ ^ -_. ^_ a,_- ^-_* __* 

mode of 

each end, and^onnect them with a ~T'pieoe, and as many liolsila il tt 
you wish to have pipes. Bupposing your present two-ineh pipM ns 
placed, the flow above the return Z « then suppose yon add twoptfoii 
your oneapest idan would be to make the two additional flows whers 
would stand thus—" o °t o&d the two side ones would be oonnootod 
the oentn one by means nf bent one-inch pipes. A similar pipe wosli 
connect these again with the one return at toe farther end. The be«t 
way to do this is to have daps to fit the endsof the three-inch pipes, and 
have strong Inch pipes, one end fastened into a hols ent out <tf the side ! 
of the present flow, and the other end screwed into the socket cft^ snd ■ 
the same connecting the additional flows at the farther end with tcie re- 
torn-pipe. Thus, with four socket ckps and foor pieces of coe-inoh piping, 
yon may connect two more pipes with your presiint ones with Uttle mora 
trouble than drilling Che holes in the present pipes. This plan we know • 
wfll do very well, but we do not say that it is as good a plsn asbsvtng 
aB the pipes connected in the usoai way, yet it is a very handy one for 
making additions to the heating medlam, as we have sevoral ttmos 
tved. These cape and one-inch connecting pipes are supplied by sB- 

in hot-water piping. 
PLAicmro OUT Foboid Btbawbbbbibs (£. C).— The matter has so 
often been alluded to by us, that it is hardly necessary to say more than 
that, as a general rule, we uniformly plant out the greater part of oor 
forced Strawberries, not when the fruit is gathered, if that is at aB eailj; 
but all the earliest pknte are generally turned out of their poto agatelt 
a fence, when they can be protected from changes in the weather bj t 
few branchea, or a little rough litter in severo weather. We should vd 
expect much from Btrawberry-pote taken out in frosty weathor in lUKfc 
from a medium temperatnro of 60°. AU or most of the latost-forosd^ 
say in May and Jane, aro generally turned out at once. The eariiiis t 
would be as well kept in their pote untQ planted out, bat we gonenHf 
want the pota, and in that case the balls aro placed dose together, i 
little leaf mould thrown among them, and a few evergreen boughs ksst st 
hand to protect them from severo frost, and then we generaUy- torn thaio 
out in wdl-stirred and moderately well-enriched soil about the beginning . 
of May. If a few planta do not show frnit at all we generaBv throw tbsa 
away at once. The earliost-foroed, if thus treated, generally yield sons 
good gatherings in autumn. For extra crops in the following year (that if 
&>e forced plants of 1866 bearing out of doors in the sumnaer of IMIK . 
we know of no mode that wlU equal this for quantitv of produoe. Soeh 
plants, howovor, do best the first season. They wul not be nearty s» 

CI m 1868, and very poor in 1869. As far as our experienoo goes, ths 
crop from such plante is fsr superior to that obtained l»y any othsr 
mode the first season after taming out young plants. As stated abovi^ 
however, the first crop is the only one out of the common way. 

Skbphko RHODOoxBOBoirs (A Ladu (Tardener).— The soodUngi ttom 
the Hybrid Scsriet and other Rhododendrons would certainly nodoci 
flowers finer in sixe and colour than the seedlings or even old plants of 
the common Bhododendron. U your garden is of limited extent, and 
only a few^bmte aro required, we would advise the best named sorts only 
to be planted, thoagh the others would do well for borders. We do net 
know the Bhododendron nspeeting which yon inqnin( bnt we tUsk 
VlctoriiL one of the Hybrid Soarieti, woold salt you as to colour, its 
flowers being of a rich plom or claret crimson hoe. 

CuTTiiio Back Fio Tbbbs {An Old gubserifrer).— The best time to do 
this it when danger from frost is past, and that wiU be in tho early part ' 
ef May for trees against walls or in the open ground. 

Salt roB Ssa-kalx— Runmino to Sbxd {A Cambrian).— Salt is flood for 
Sea-kale beds; you may sprinkle it over the ground in about half ths 
quantity required to kill weeds on gravel walks, keeping it away from the 
crowns. When the plante begin to run to seed yon wiU ensun crowns 
by cutting off the flower-stems at the second or third leaf bOfWe they 
flower. Never allow seed to be produced if you wish for good plante and 
many crowns. 
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BuLvnw SMP-Vhummm a ObvnttTATOBT (€f.. A. £^.).— The four hoi- 
««kff piyis noold 4o what yon want, Imt they mmld do bvHar if ih«r 
w«M «• ibe tune leTel; tlifM flows and one roliiin. For OUtoila and 
Ifadiaoto w wmld aalMtitato BIgnonia eaponaia and Konnedya ManrattaB. 
.Mr iho teak waU wa wonld use Aoacia aimata, and A. Drnmmondl; and 
for tlia ends Passlflora kenneaina, BIgnonia ohirere* Kennedya Oomp- 
toniaan, and Jaaminnm sambac. Oranges, Lemons, Ac, woold do well 
againsi sneh a walL 

IBxranB or a GAnnm (J. 8. 0.).— We eonsider .that J16 wonld be 

~ 1 iar three aerts of Utohen and one and a half acre of 

i yon dipped deep into ezpenslTe novelties. In 

, about SIX mennnderthe fudener should numage 

bnt we haTS great hesitation in giving an opinion, as 
nore men woA harder in the Sfaoe of one aere than 

r of men did in six or seven aeiet. Mnoh depends on 

the eharaeter of the soil, the snooesslon of flowers, and general eropping, 
obtaining everything possible from honses, or being oontent with crops 
wkeDth^oeine. in most eases an employer oan easily Judge from see- 
ing how the men woik, and the jadnment need in setting them to work. 
Wehave great faith In aetivity and ladnstry : we have no faith in mere 
woridng long hours, and we know thst must be done in some piaoes, and 
tkea the desired resolt may not be seenred. Begnhor hours and adhered 
to sore best for all pertles, and then exoeptional oases coming seldom 
will be attended towith seat and pleasure. Our reluctance to give a 
deolslon leets very mnoh on what is done. For instance, here is a gem 
o< a lawn, on wfaleh there is soaroely a Plantain or Daisy to be seen. To 
heap that in sneh a state rsquires a far greater amount of labour than 
r where Daisiee and Plantaina rival and more than rival the grass. 




BiraAMUS OAUDATUS CuLTUU (3>ro).— Its treatment dooB ttot dilte 
fhnnthatol the eommonBadiah. only the .pods and not the root is the 
part used. The seeds may be sown in pots in good light soU about the' 
middle of April, and placed in a gentle heat. When the young plants are 
large enough to handle, they mav be potted off singly in small pots ; but 
a better plan is to sow the seeds singly in small pots, and whim a few- 
inches high to harden off, and plant out 1 foot apart every way in a sunny, 
open exposure, the soil being in good heart This Badlshjnefena lif^tlah 
loam, water will be necessary during hot weather. The seed may be 
sown in the open ground in May, or plants may be grown in pots in the 
; for a sini^e plant a nine-inch pot answers well. The hel^ . 



We quite agree with you as to ooloured earths, fte.. as a substitute for 
'^ When so used the figure looks best when all composed of 



Avoid having a bed of flowers and then a bed 
of coloured eartii, nothing will look more incongruous. 

Gosranuom 
and useful for ^ 

he^ at Uek, ..,-,, __^, , , 

which win admit of several nine*inch shelves bcteig plaoed against the 
bank wall, wUeh will be useful in winter and spring espedaUy. At the 
width of the path from the back wall, build another wall, 80 inchea or 
more fn heisfat. This will enclose the bed. At the bottom of that have 
two four-inch pipes, cover them with 4 or 5 inches of open rubble, next 
with an IneholflnegraveL then with 90 inehea of soil. Have two pipes in 
fmnt for top best, and train to a trellis, 16 inches from the glass. A first- 
rate span-rooled house may thus be formed for early and late work :— 
Width, fitomU to Ufeet; height at sides, wall, Sfeet; height at apex, 
Sleet; paOi down the middle, bed on eeeh side, and heating bek>w and 
above, as already stated. There will be no necessity for dung; have a 
trellis for training. 

SHAMiia VATnoAx. {M. B. C.).— The best material we have tried is 
tiflkny No. 8. It should be tacked to a toller tt inchea in diameter, a 
sM^ of elolh being plaeed over it, and the tackMiessed through both Into 
Che wooden roHar. The other end of the material should be fsstened to 
astrong lath 9lnohes wide and three-quarters of an inch thick, the shred 
of doih being abed as for the roller to prevent the material coming away 
incoaseqnenoeofthenalls. This hith should be nailed on the rafters at 
the upper part of the house, thb material b«lng the fuB width of the 
The roller ahonld be attached to a wooden winder to receive the 




greenhouse, _ . 

is dependent on the treatment. 

PibABOoirnTMa {8, B.).— Twelve 8eleet Show.— ^Charles Turner, *John . 
Hoyle, The High Admiral, •William Hoyle, Celeste, BriUsh Saflor, •Fret^ 
Maiy, Ardens, Conqueror, *Clara, Diadem, and Novelty. Siet 8eilMt French 
fi!po<to4L— •Butterfly, Nestor, •Wallace, •Alj^onse Duval, Madanw Lelan- 
dais, and Engine DuvaL 8ix IVm^y.-r-^Duohess of Somerset, •Silver 
Hantle, •Clytie, Krs. Ford, Aome, and The Bover. 

TwxLVS 8XI.SCT SnroLX avd DouBXJB-aoBOU.AXD FucmxAS (Idem). 
—•Queen of Whites, •Diadem, •Dreadnought. •Blanohette, •Land of 
Plenty, •Charming, Excellent, HarveUous, Banks's Beauty, War Ba^e, 
Bose of Denmark, and Sunshine. 

Soil Fon Acaoxa Deummordz, aucata, Ann Chobozxxas (Xtlem).— All . 
thrive wall in a compost of two-thirds turfr sandy peat, and one-third . 
turfy loam, adding one-sixth of silver sand. Provide good drainage. They 
require the same treatment aa most greenhouse plants, aflording them; 
a light and aixy situation. 

Vaxaota ruBPOBBA (Idma).— Use a oompost of tui^ loam and one- . 
third leaf mould ; ailbrd good drainage, and an abundant supply of wa^r' 
whilst it is growing, with a light and auy situation when at rest, and but 
little water. 

CoBvoLvuLUS M AUBiTAiacus TOB Baskbt IB Obbbbbovsb {Uem).—' 
This is one of the best of besket plants. It requires a oobipost of turfy • 
loam, peat, and leaf mould in equal parts, with a free admixture of aand. ' 
The basket should be lined with moss tp keep the soil in. Afford a Uglit 
rituation and plenty of water. 

FuMULAs DzsBASBD (IT.).— Wo should removc the whole of the aoiU*; 
shaking the rooto free from it, and repot in entirely fresh soU with a Utile 
charooal or <diarred material mixed ^th it. 

BosBS FOB Hbavt Ciatbt Soil. (W. Cfoir).— Questions shoiild be more . 
partioular. Leaving out (EiUet Pariait, a beautiful but tender variented 
Bose, all the summer Boses that I have ever bad are suitable to any land ' 
or climate. No other kind of Bosee Is eqnsl to or even near to tnnnln i 
adaptation to all soils and olimates. I have had these Boees in ohall^- j 
soil, light loam, and heavy, wet, sandy loam, chiefly ground plants, on 
M anetu stocks or on their own roots ; snd, with prober attention, I can 
recommend them ; but, to careless people, I recommend no other Boaae f 
than summer Boees on any stocky or sntumnals on strong ** own" roots. 
It is ridiculous to si^pose an autumnal Bose on its own roots, or oh any 
other stock, without root-protection, oould survive such weather as we * 
have had. The power of endurance, however, depends not only q^l tha : 
sort, but also on the condition of the phmt Bpbrid JPm»stHalt^--Ghariee 
Lefebvre, Julee Mszgottin, John Hopper, William Oriflltha, Baron Pre- 
vosL Senateur Vaisae, General Washington, Victor Verdier, Vadame V. 



tha cord 

house, ax 

down at wilL It is best put 

only the above plan is eUglfie. 

FlABTs FOB Bbds fbok 8bbd (T. IWknr).— Tou may fiU your beds by 

sowing seed of the following early next month in agentle hotbed :— Veni- 

diam calewdnlafewn, yellow ; Tagetes signata pumlla, yeUow; Lobelia 

erinaa mdosa, blue : Calceolaria scabiosiefolia, yellow; Dwari French 

llavigold, orange, and striped; Petunia hybrida, various; Ten- week 

Sto(^ the Large-flowering being best: Asters, partiouhufly the Ylotoria, 

and PhkK Drummondi in variety. When snfllciently lim to handle 

they should be pricked off and grown on. The following, which require 

the same treatment— namely. Cineraria maritlma, silvery foliage ; Perilla 

saaUnensIs, brown-bronBod foliage, and Amaranthus melanohoUcns 

nber, with red lolisge, you will find useful. Of hardy annuals you may 

iMve Saponaria caUbxiea, pink, an4 its white variety; Tromsolum Tom 

S^nmb Beauty, scsrlet, crimson, and yeUow varieties, and King of Tom 



Dahuab fob ExBisniOB (J. PHUkord).—The following are first-rate 




ton^pur^. 



Martehal Yaillant, Triomphe de Pails, Jean Oonion, La VUle de 8L 
4>enla, Anna Alexiefl^ Madame L. Csrique, Beauty of Waltham, Emp^renr ' 
de Maroo, Madame JuUe Daran, Souvenir do Comte Oavour, and Ducheaa * 
of Norfblk— thirty-one plants; they have wintered beautifully hesis. 
BoarfroM^— Aoidalie, Sir J. Paxton, and Bouauet de Flore ; under a south , 
wall. Souvenir de la Malmalson. Cklna.— Mrs. Bosanqnet— the cream. 
Tea.— SombreniL Tea-$eented ^o<M<tef.— Gloire de Diion- and Martehal ' 
Kiel, very hardy. NbiMttM.— Aim«e Vibert and Mad. Masson, both smaU 
and very pretty ; not large enouflh for show. If land is odd and oUyey, 
it must be drained and rendered lighter for Tea and Tea-scented Boees. 
All Boses like well-managed clay.— W. F. Badcltffb. 

Ctclambn Flowbbs SiiAu iC. N. B.).— Without seeing the phuti wa .. 
are unable to say poeiUvely whether yours is the same variety as that 

J on saw. From your description we think it was C. persicum, the . 
owers of which vary considerably in size, aocordlng to the variety and 
the mode of cultivation. Not knowing what your treatment is we cannot 
offer any suggestions. 

Obahob abb Lemob Tbbes (L. J. P.).— Write to Messrs. Bivers, Nur- 
series, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. If you use blinds for your conservatory 
tillkny is aa good a material as any, but painting the inaide of the gUM 
with a solution of sise and a Uttle whitening mixed in it is the least in- 
convenient. 

Nambs or Plants (J. H.>.— No. 1, Spinea salielfolia. Willow-leaved 
Spiriea. It is a native of Siberia, but ooonrs wild in Westmorehmd, 
Cumberland, and elsewhere in England. The seeds are astringent. The 
other specimen is too imperfect for identification. 
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86 
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W. : .01 
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Hasy ; fine ; very fine at ni^t. 

Uniformly overcast; overcast throughout. 

Overoaat throughout. 

Fine; very fine ; dear and fine at night. 

Densely overcast ; fine throughout. 

Fine ; very fine : densely overcast ; slight rain. 

Slight drixxle ; nasy ; overcast. 
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BB3EEDING DAHK BRAHMTA POOTRAS. 
' Etsbt Inqventer of oar poultry ahowg mast hftve noticed 
the gradnal and steady inorease in the Bralmia daeses, shov- 
]|ig a correspondingly steady growth in the popularity of the 
bmed* la iact, no breed of fowls has made snch rapid pro- 
grass of late years, and wiih an utter absence of anything 
like a *^ mania," this is a sure eridenoe that great and real 
merit is at the bottom of it ; and such is certainly the case. 
4s hiyers Brahmas are in the yery first class ; as table fowls 
they are of fair quality, much better than Cochins, though cer- 
tamly not equal to Dorkings ; and as sitters, whilst their be- 
haviour is unexceptionable, it may safely be said of them that 
the propensity to incubate occurs just often enough to be re- 
liable and useful, without bemg troublesome. Such merits 
wn quite enough to justify their great and growing popularity, 
the more so when combined with the very strongest constitu- 
tion and capacity of bearing eonfinemeni of any fowls we know. 
. The last-mentioned quidities recommend Brahmas most 
strongly for family use, as the chickens may be reared with 
facility at any time of year. To illustrate what I mean, I will 
just si^ that I hatched on July Slst last year six chickens, of 
ifhieh one perished by accident within a few days. All readers 
of ** our Journal ** well know what weather followed that date, 
yet the chickens had not even the shelter of a shed, my yard 
being full. They had literally no cover but the board coop in 
whicSi the mother was confined. In November the smallest of 
the cockerels was attacked with cramp, uid on the 29th of that 
month was killed, weighing when dead, at barely four months 
oldf precisely 4i lbs., or much more than some chickens that 
uH reared professedly for the table. 

It is, I believe, these solid useful qualities that are bringing 
tke bread so rapidly into repute, and, doubtless, many who this 
year are beginning to breed Brahmas, will only regard them as 
80 many stock fowls, and make up their yards accordingly ; but 
many, I have been led to believe, will be ^ad of somewhat more 
information than they can gather from any published poultry 
book, and I purpose to lay before such a few dottings respect- 
ing the Bark-pencilled variety, which may help, I hope, to a 
semewhat higher " Standard of Excellence," and be some 
guide towards success in competition. At the same time I lay 
no claim to any monopoly of information on the subject, and 
wberever I may be silent, I shall feel grateful if any one who 
may ha?re benefited by my knowledge inll help me and others 
with his. There is need for all we can obtain, for I am quite 
BUTfr that with the exception of the Game fowls, there is no 
breed which it is so difficult to breed in perfection as the Dark 
Brahma. Almost every one has a different idea of a perfect 
bird, and the selection of stock requires the nicest judgment 
and discrimination. ■ 

I would observe, first, that size is a very great point in this 
bleed, and ought to weigh more than it often does, for the 
consequence of neglecting it is that the standard is degene- 
rating. I was glad, on tMs account, to see that the judging 
was greatly determined by weight at Birmingham, though I am 
na advocate for this Indiorous way of judging a fowl, and have not 
% word to say for such awards as passed over some of Mr. 
Boyle^s best birds with hardly a notice. All I contend for is, 
thiU sise should be one main point to be considered in judging 
a pen, and I would call no pen first-class in which the cock did 
not weigh 18 lbs., and the hens 9 lbs. Good pullets ought to 
weigh quite 1 lb. per month by the time they are fit to show. 
I give these, of course, as un^tted weights ; if confined and 
liberally fed Brahmas will make enormous birds, and are often 
treated so, but are thereby ruined for breeding. The standard 
I have given used to be often exceeded, and I have now a hen 
of unexceptionable forin and colour, which weighs upwards of 
lllbs. as she runs in the yard. I believe were more attention 
given to size, such a weight might be ordinarily attained. 

Correct form is of the utmost importance, as this breed is 
one too much contaminated by crosses. The back, especially, 
should be wide and very short, with a large and ample cushion 
in the hen. In a good bird this cushion ought to rise nearly 
from the very bottom of the neck, giving almost no length of 
back at all, and forming a large protuberant mass of soft 
feathers, almost hiding the tail. The " fiufi " also should be 
abundant and " stand out " well, so thai the tips of the wings 
should be well tucked in, and almost buried in the fluff and 



SAdite fattOMM. T«iy9MilwMibaaidrd«pthdfbp4r,'< 
mvoh Imgth, ar» the points to seek after. The legs csnaotte 
too short or too heavily-foa«lwred, pnmdikl they be not vnltaiv- 
hooked, and it is essential in a first-class bird that Hie^f \m 
wide apart. It is disgusting to see so many knock-kneed oooks 
as often appear in a class, and any bird whose leg» do nei 
stand well and fibrmly aipart should never be bred from. I ^ 
also remark that " fluff ** in the eock is too much neg^eei ' 
do not like vulture hook, but it is posnble to be too 
afraid of it. 

The neck ought to be short and very taper, a goodBsaJuife 
head being decidedly small. By far the gmtw nnmber a( tkt 
hens I see disgust me by their great, coarse, cruel-looiiflf 
heads, which are, I believe, derived from the Grey Doikdng^ 
and have nothing to do with the true Brahma. The head of a 
pure-bred Brahma pullet is very small in proportion, of ex- 
quisite taper, and the expression, though sprightly, r flmmrtai bjy 
gentle and pleasing. No test is surer than this one of fbrn 
purity of a strain, whatever its other merits may be. I nu^y 
also remark that in perfect birds of both sexes, the deaf-eaii 
should fall helow the wattle; but this is a point whic^ dots 
not now seem much attended to. 

Faults in shape to be avoided are— long backs, narrow bodte, 
long necks, or long legs ; and, lastly, let any birds whiab a^ 
proach the Cochin type in the narrow and deficient breaet best 
once discarded. A deep, full, and even protuberant breast m % 
marked peenliarity of the Brahma breed, and any code or bat 
in which it does not appear is of a very inferior order. 

The more fancy ** points " I must leave till my neztsoa- 
municatioa, but would just observe here, that they moit 6s 
especially sought in the ooek, whilst for size, good lotoii,siil 



shortness of leg, we must chiefly look to the hen. ^oa Mpr 
a late-hatched cock, and, consequently, a small one; M 
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if he is good in form, colour, and other points, and of aionBl 
constitution, active and lively, he may breed chickens ot te 
very first class, when mated with good, large, w<dl-formed hssa.' 
Small hens, however, you must not breed from, unless you ait 
content to exhibit small chickens. On the other hand, if tha 
hen be Icu^ and well-proportioned, she is not to be discarded 
for a slight fault of feathering or eomb. If the cook be gdoA 
in these, a large proportion of the chickens will be all tiuij 
should be. 

As Brahmas are very largely kept and bred in confinem«nt, 
I will add one more caution : Do not let your breeding birds 
become fat This is the one great difficulty of amateurs ^tfiHl 
limited space, all the larger breeds having a great tendeney te 
lay on too much flesh when kept in confinement. Bueftk wHI 
never breed fine large chickens — ^the system is overloaded 
Give your birds enou^, but no nM>re. E^ep them so that they 
shall always have a good appetite. A pen of breeding birds, ta 
afford the best results, should always look rather thin, butn^ 
of course, very much so ; and if any reader have tremendous hot 
which lay small eggs, let him herein learn the reason, butb| 
no means fly to the other extreme and starve them in revsnga 
Such is by no means the meaning of — ^Nxko. 
(To b« eontlBUad.) 



BREEDING GAME FOWLS. 



(Continued from page 153.) 

In breeding in-and-in, too close breeding is, of oouxfls, eb^ 
jectionable, such as breeding from father and daughter, from 
mother and son, and from brother and sister ; of the three, the 
last is the best, but all three are unnatural. A person taissd- 
ing only one strain or colour should have two breeding valln 
or runs, and should change the cocks from one ran to ths 
other, for doing so crosses the birds a little. A good cross w 
the same colour every five years is a good plan, but one evezy 
ten years is quite sufficient, and is, perhaps, the most correet 
way of breeding with really good birds, which would spoil bj 
too frequent crossing. 

A valuable brood eock may be bred from until he is eig^tor 
nine years old, by keeping him from any hens from midsum- 
mer until Christmas, in a good walk either by himself or along 
with all the cock chickens and young stags, which he wiU 
prevent from fighting, separating them himself directly th9 
commence hostilities. His spurs must, of course, be blonts^ 
or he might kill the young birds while separating them in their 
frequent battles. As soon as the " stags' heels," or spurs of 
the young cocks begin to grow sharp, these should be taksi- 
from the old cock's walk, dubbed, and put out to a walk, eaob 
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■apaimtetf of eonne. Tb» old breeders lor the pit found this 
-gkn ansirer rem&rkabfy well, and they kept their brood hens 
'with the joung pnlletB in the same way in another good ran. 
Thu prevents both oocks and hens from exhausting nature 
when eggs are not required for breeding-purposes. The oross- 
mg of didSerant oafours is absurd^ and is only practised by 
4ffi*»giAr breeders. No pure-bred bitds can be abtained from 

i mJoUIB. — ^NXWXA&KBT. 

(Ta baooAtiaatd.) 



THE LONG FIRM AGAIN. 

A maoK who gara 14i name and address as " J, R. Reid, 

54» Pott Street, New Ishngton, Manchester," replied to an ad- 

vwti s e m ent of mine in The Jouskax. of Hobticultxtbb, and, 

After a short correspondence, he agreed to have the birds at 

^ttay priee. I was to send them off at once, and a peet-office 

order woidd be sent on their airivaL I wrote, asking for a 

boat-office order on the usual terms, but did not hear further 

from " J. R. Reid/' I also obtained information through the 

Tradesmen's ProtecQon Society; the answer was short and to 

the point. X am given to imderstand the Long Firm are very 

bosy just now, and are obtaining a great mauy goods from 

snwaiy persons. The letters have printed heacUngs, some of 

them with more than one address. I hope these few lines 

may be the means of putting some one on his guard.— Joseph 

yFjasxMj HayaParJt, Knan$borough. 



NEW INCUBATOR. 



Mb. Bsnn>LET makea a serious error when he assumes, that 
fcaeama he left an incubator at IQSt at 10 p.m., and found it at 
KXf tha foUowing monuDg* the temperature therein had not 
INffied more than 2f daring the ni^t. Had he used maximum 
and minimum thermometers he would probably have found 
^at the vasiatum had, in faot, been very considerable, and 
tibat at 4 or 5 a-x., tibe coldest period in the twenty-feor honrs, 
the thermometer had fallso to 91* or 92°, though it rose again 
to 100^ by 8 A.X. I speak advisedly on this point, as I have 
jaat concluded a series of important experiments, carefully 
carried out, on the eonstmetion of incubators. 

I have succeeded in constructing an incubator that works 
perfectly, and in which the variation of tempeiature is entirely 
weveome* 

I found it qidte impossible in a Brindley incubator to keep 

Uie water always at the right temperature, and my own method 

ia, to keep bosiUng water always circulating in the pipes, and to 

biifvwtbe pipes mefveahle, ao that I can withdraw them to any 

dbrtance out of the incubating-boxes, so as to allow a difference 

in the quantity of piping used in winter and in summer. 

JPozihar, my incubator is fitted with a glass steam-pipe, and a 

<tpam-4ome lor the collection and dispenrion of &e steam ; 

■and a small supply-cistern is attached to the boiler, by wlu^ 

file latter is always kept full, the height of the water in the 

jmpply-cistem behig always shown in the ^iass tube. The 

water being always boiling, the heat never varies over the eggs, 

<flDd the <»ly watching required is ocoasionaUy to add some 

mater to the supi^-cistem. 

I find that I liave made my incubator very cheaply, and its 
" 1 working is vary perfect. — ^A. H. S. W. 



TRANSFORMATION OP COMB. 
I IX obliged to "A DsvoNsaiBE Bsx-kespbb" for his reply 
ta .aay question regarding brood remaining undeveloped (see 
Mge 60), and I m«y mention that I am not aware of any of the 
mrea referred to having ever fallen a victim to foul brood. 
They commonly dwindled away till not a bee was left. 

In refsrence to the transformation of drone comb into 
worker and vice vtnA, I will give one instance of many, with 
A quotation from an esteemed correspondent and a first-class 
apiarian. 

In 1866 there was a scarcity of drones in my apiary (Italians). 
I famished a hive with comb, more than one-half being drone 
«oiiih, lor the purpose, if possible, of raising some drones, 
from a swarm that I tenanted therein. After hiving, the 
waather became very fine, and much honey was stored, the 
lbs being completely filled, so that not a ungle drone was 
~ ' I was somewhat sanguine that the subsequent 



spring would find this stock with plenty of drones, and more 
so ^en I obsenr^d drones in it so early as January ; Iml, to 
my mortification, as the spring advuiced not a nnqgla dtwae 
appeared. Swarming tinie arrived, and very few drones ap- 
peared. When I examined the hive the whole of the droaae 
comb had disappeared, and there was worker comb in ite 
^ace; Evidentiy eaongh it had been traneformed. The lei- 
lowingis an extract from the letter to which I have alluded : — 

** I may nMoition that in experimenting with bees I think it 
highly essential to imitate ruiture as nearly as one can in every 
pomt, and I do think you were ahead of the reason in attenq^- 
ing queen-rvariag so early. I will just state one instance 
which oseurred in my own apiary two weeks ago. Being 
anxious to start queen-reaxuig as early as I saw drone eggs 

laid, I procured soma fine drone comb kom ; I fitted it 

into a hive where my best queen was, and on injecting it tan 
days afterwards I was mortified to find it tnmsformeid into 
worker comb, and eggs laid in every cell." 

If apiuians who have had experience on this subject wmdd 
state their evideiiee they would oblige — ^A Lamabzbhiue Bu- 



[I trust my Lanarkshire friend will not esteem me too exact- 
ing if I confess that I have still some jdoubts as to the dis- 
position of bees to transform drone into worker comb, and 
vice versd, I do not for one moment question the accuracy 
of tike incidents which he relates, but I am inclined to 'be- 
lieve that he is mistaken in considering that the inserted oemlis 
were destroyed only heeaxue they were drone oombs, and that 
if worker combs of the same character as to age, Ac, had been 
inserted, they would have met the same fate in being deatroyed 
and rebuilt, although in this case no traneformatioA wiMiid 
have taken place. I have witnessed more than one instsnee 
in which bees have in the spring absolutely refused to acce|lt 
strange worker combs, although in first-rate condition, hot 
have at once set to work to either wholly er partially dastrov 
and rebuild them. I once removed the queen from a atooK 
whidi had partially destroyed a worker comb, and the nsaislt 
was a most curious piece of mosaic or patchwork, all tflw 
vacancies existing at the time being filled with drone csHs. 
This is, of course, an instance in which worker waa trani- 
formed into drone comb, but it can scarcely be said to have 
been intentional on the part of the bees, which if left to them- 
selves would simply have replaced the old worker cells by new 
ones, the transformation which was effected being entirely at- 
tributable to the removal of the queen before the renewals were 
completed. — A Devon shibe Bxx-ksxpeb.] 



REMOVING OLD COMBS, &c. 

In the autumn of 1865 I purchased four stocks of bees at a 
sale. One of them was in a Nutt's collateral hive, though not 
so complete in its construction as described in Neighbour's 
"Apiary;" the other three were in common hives, two of 
them pierced at top for glass supers, and one not. The stock 
in Nutt*s hive had been there at least two seasons before it 
came into my possession, the middle box alone being occupied, 
although communication with the two outside boxes vras left 
free by the former owner, either from design or his not being 
properly acquainted with their management. Last enmmer, 
after swarming, the bees filled one of the side boxes. I also 
placed a glass super over the middle box, but without effect. 
Late in the autumn I removed the glass and closed the aperture. 
At the present time the stock appears strong, occupying the 
side box filled last summer. The combs in the central box are 
black and empty. Ought they not to be removed ? and would 
it not be advisable to do so before the bees commence active 
operations? 

From the other three stocks I obtained strong swarms, which 
were placed in new hives. After swarming, the stock in the 
old hive not pierced for a super, appeared to grow weaker, but 
not having had any experience in the manipulation of bees, I 
allowed them to remain, and they have since died out. The 
other two were removed into the bee-house; one of them 
hived in the summer previous to my purchase is strong and 
the hive sound, and I propose leaving it another seafon to 
obtain a swarm. The other is much older, the hive is injured 
by exposure, and the stock not strong. It is doRirable to 
remove the bees into a new hive. Can I effect thiR by simply 
opening the aperture at the top and placing tho hive over it, 
taking care to prevent egress between the hives ? Is it likely 
the bees would occupy the new hive of their own accord, or 
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most I hATe reeonrae to the process oslled driTing, which I fear 
I am not skUlul enough to accomplish ?— Adolfhus H. Ejbnt. 
[If the comhs in the *' payilion " are yezy old, it may be 
better to remore them, and in that case it should be aone 
before it'is re-oconpied by the bees. It is, howeyer, quite con- 
trary to role to permit a side-box to become the stock-box ; and 
if the combs in the centre compartment aris not more than two 
years old, we should suspect some error in management. It 
may possibly have resulted merely from an entrance in the 
side-box being left open until the bees had come to use it as 
the main doorway, in which case the seat of breeding would 
most naturally become established in dose proximity to it. 
The stock in the common hive had, doubtless, become queen- 
less, a not-uncommon accident after swarming, but one that is 
wpt to escape observation in common hives until the colony has 
become nearly extmct. You had better permit the stock in 
the decaying hive to swarm, and three weeks after the issue of 
the first swarm, when all the brood will have been hatched, 
drive out the remaining bees and add them to some other 
odony. The plan which you propose would not answer.] 



PETTITT'S NEW MOVEABLE COMB-HIVES. 

This ^ve has just been brought out by Mr. W. J. Pettitt, of 
Dover. It contains thirteen bar-frames on the seven-eighth- 
iBch or Woodbury scale, and the top bar of each projects quite 
through tiiie back and front of the hive, resting in the metallic 
bar-rest precisely similar to the " Sibert-in-ths-Wold " plan. 
Bach frame is 18| by 81 inches, the actual size of the combs, 
and the ekmgated top bar enables the bee-keeper to loosen 
tiiie frames previous to the removsl of the crown-board with- 
out thrusting the finger and thumb into the hive. 

The thirteen frames can all be used at the same time if 
desired, or by means of a dividing-frame which fits into the 
plaoe of any one of the bar-frames, the actual size of the hive 
can be contracted or enlarged at pleasure, and if placed in the 
ninth " rest,*' it tiien gives a complete stock-hive with eight 
bar-frames. 




Pettitt'8 New Moveable Comb Hiye. 



A Bar- frame. 



The crown-board is in two parts, as shown in the engraving, 
is connected by brass hinges, and separates inmiediately 
over the dividing-frame in the ninth rest. The remaining four 
frames can be used as a collateral-super, communication to 
which is given through the dividing- frame from the stock hive, 
over whidb a bell-glass or other super can be worked ; while 
the smaller division of the hive can be operated upon by 
lifting a portion of the crown-board without opening the whole 
hive or m any way disturbing the glass super upon the top. 
Empty frames can be easily exchanged for newly-made combs. 
The bees generally commence working in the frame nearest 
the stock, consequently that frame will be the first to be 
removed from the hive. I advise the removal of this comb as 
soon as finished ; then shift the three remaining frames, and 
put in the empty frame quite at the end of the hive ; and this 
process can be repeated as long as the honey season continues. 

Hie top bar of the frame in this hive is cut away, as shown 
in the engraving, allowing a three-eighth-inch space between it 
and the crown-board, giving room for the bees to travel over, 
except about 1 inch at each end, upon which the crown-board 
rests and holds the frames securely in their places. That 
portion of the crown-board which covers the four spare frames 
is provided with a ventilator exactly similar to that in the top 
of the supers in Pettitt's collateral hives. 

This hive has the peculiar advantage of being worked both 



on the storifying and the collateral system, retaining at the 
same time idl the advantages of the bar-frame arrangememi— 

SUDBUBT. 

PRODUCTION OF CREAM. 
ExpEBiUBNT has proved that if we take two equal qnaofilies 
of milk, and place one in pans to the depth of 6 inohes, nft 
the other to the depth of only 2i inches, the latter will juHi 
from 7 to 8 per cent, more creatn than the former. Tlds ii 
Uie case more particularly in cold and damp weather, end St 
this time the mistake is most commonly committed. lbs 
temperature of the surrounding a||^has also a great eieet 
upon the time required for the rising of the cream ; experiment 
has demonstrated that the process is more rapid in wazm tbss 
in cold weather. With the thermometer at 

SO^'.allthecreamiriUxlBein 10 hours I 65°, all the cream will rise In SihoBis 
77° „ „ W „ 60° „ „ 88 „ 

68° „ „ 18 „ 146° „ .,48 „ 

Sprengel found that if milk was kept at a temperature ss lot 
as S?*", but little cream would rise in three weeks. In order to 
avoid the trouble of keeping the cream at the proper iempea- 
ture, it is customary in some dairies to chum the vrhole nuIL 
The advantages claimed by those who follow this plan may be 
briefly stated thus: The proper temperature can be readily 
obtained both in summer and winter ; 5 per cent, more butter 
can be obtained from the saine milk ; the butter is not ooJy of 
the same qualitv while fresh, but if properly managed wiD toep 
much better. — (Germantown Teleffraph,) 



OUR LETTER BOX. 



CoLOUKS OF TxLLow BixcBXK Hkn (A 8uh9eriber),—ThB tn* ydtev 
Birohen hen has yellow or daw eyes, aod yeUonr legs like the etMk. The 
general colour of the feathers is a ▼ellowish grey, with a stroog tianol 
yellowish cream colour all over,, the feathers bemg edged with vtA. 
Breast, a yellowish greyish cream colour, light raUier than dark; saastl 
the margins of the feathers on the body are of a whitish oraam ootes 
also. Thighs as the breast. Tail hlackish. a littie marked with gi^ si 
the base. Comb and face red. Eggs of a yellowish tinge, and never «Uto 
or pinkish. This is now 4 rare colour^— Kxwkaxxbt. 

DlSTHfOmSHIHO THE AOB OF OOLDSN-PKITOZLUED HAMBUBOHB (Snih 

$eHher).—We are so satisfied that there ara no rules to guide ns in distis- 
gnishing the age of fowls after they have passed the first year, that wo do 
not attempt to name any. A very old hen can be distinguished from <m% 
that is only eighteen months old ; but there are no means of distiiigaiah- 
ing between those eighteen months and three years old. Some peo^ 
talk of the scales of the legs and the wrinkled careworn fao^ also the 
coarse wrinkled sUns. All tiiese exist, hot they belong to no partlevlar 
age. Even those who live by ponltiy live and dead are frequently de- 
ceived. 

Pbbchzs fob Fowi.8 {M. L. J.).— Perches shonld not be more Ihsa 
80 inches from the ground; they are as eifootaal, so far as the oonfostof 
the bird is concerned, as if they were 90 feet high. A fir jpde U inahw 
in circumference, and split in the middle, is the best materinl, and the 
round side shonld be uppermost 

Pbopobtiom of Ducks to Oxb Dbakx (Idem),—FavT Ducks areenesik 
for a drake, thongh some put more. There is no method of znaklsf • 
hen sit. 

Coohim-Chixas kot LiTiiia (F. iS.).— We can assign no cause iotjum 
disappointment. Cochin-Chinas are unquestionably good layers, andtf 
for their sitting properties, if we were to allow the poultrv world tods- 
posit their greatest grievance in a heap made up of all, we shonld find is 
two months' time nearly all the Oochin fanciers throwing down bmodj 
hens ; retrospect and anticipation both show us three or four hesps oi 
buff feathers thrust into a laying box, growling when touched, andr^ 
sisting evervthing short of actual violence to remove them. If the sggi 
were unproductive, it was caused by the fact that the cook did not attend 
to them. This is not so uncommon as it is sometimes supposed to be. Tot 
have been very unfortunate, but there is no rule to explain yoor failins. 

Sacchabixx Food fob Pocltby (Locuat Bean«).— We have never tried 
saccharine matters as poultry food, and we should not lika to. We have 
always found the most satisfactory food to be barley and oatmeaL We 
are driven to Indian com because we are infested or benefited by myfisds 
of small birds, and, while we find them in com, our neigliboiurs have tiw 
benefit of theb useful labours. We are, nevertheless, sure that Indisa 
com is not so good as either barley or oatmeal. The best food thereis 
is the oatmeal used in Sussex. It is made of the whole com, ground so 
fine that it mixes as well as flour ; nothing whatever is taken from it, no 
husk, bran, or anything else. We believe it is only to be had in Soma. 

Bb> Gloves {O, J., Bim{ni7fcam).— Indian^mbber gloves sneh asoi 
used by photographers are the best for apiarian purpoees. They sxe soM 
at most indian-rnbber warehouses at, we believe, 6*. to 6f . per pair. 

Gold Fish in ax Aquabium (AbboU ITood). —Gold fish do best in soft 
water. If the tank is large, and there is plenty of vegetation in good 
order, the water is best selocun changed, but filled up as it evaporatsQ. 
Watercress is not good— it will not live. The pond weed AnaehMissl- 
sinastmm, Valisnena spiralis, and Rannnonlus aqnatilis are good for the 
purpose ; and to keep the glass clear from the confervie, put half a doaca 
flat water snails in, Planorbis comeus. The fish do not reqtiire much 
food ; give them small worms, they being the best, and oeeasionaBy a 
little bread and boUed rice, its gnins kept separate, bat not in suit- 
oient quantity to lie at the bottom of the tank. Let some drift sand be 
in the aquarium. . . 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 



^ ^ 


MABOH 7-18, 1887. 


▲Tscage TMBMvattte 
near London. 


Rain in 

last 
M years. 


is. 


8vn 
Sets. 


Moon 
Rises. 


Moon 
Bete. 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 

before 

Snn. 


Year. 


7 

» 
10 
U 
IS 
18 


F 
8 

am 

M 


Keeting of Llnnean Society, 8 p.x. 

Royal Hori. Soo. Promenade, 8 p.m. 
1 SuMPAT vn Lkmt. 
Uee^ng of Royal Oeographieal 
Society. 8J0».M. 

8 p.m. 


40.6 
49.4 
40.8 
40.4 
60.6 
60.8 


81.7 
80.9 
81.7 
89.2 
83.1 
84.8 


Ue«ai. 
4l!o 
40.6 
40.2 
40.7 
40.8 
41.4 
42.6 


16 
11 
16 
17 
19 
14 


m. h. 
85af6 
88 6 
81 6 
28 6 
26 6 
24 6 
22 6 


m. h. 
48af6 
40 6 
61 6 
68 6 
66 6 
56 6 
68 6 


m. h. 

4 7 
82 7 

8 
82 8 

8 9 
60 9 
80 10 


m. h. 
19af7 
81 8 
44 9 
68 10 
mom. 
10 
17 1 


2 
8 
4 

6 
6 

}) 


m. s. 
11 18 
11 8 
10 48 
10 88 
10 17 
10 1 
9 46 


66 
67 

% 

70 
71 
72 


nam obmrmtloiis tiBa bmt London dminir the iMt forty Team, the aTerage day temp«ratare of the week is 49.8°; and its night 
taMMntine 82.2°. The greatest heat was e?', on the 12th, 1841; and the lowest ooldr, on the 10th, 1847. The greatest fall of rain was 
aa^ineh. 



SMAIiL VER8U8 LARGE POTS IN PINE APPLE 
CULTURE. 




AVTNG \on^ hcJd the opinion 
tJiattlit-rtf is Jit tie orno thing 
gained bj gmwing lines 
in pota exceeding;: IL or 
1*^ inrhe^ in diumutor. and 
imving had a good oppor- 
tunity of testing the two systems in the production of the 
supply of Pines here during the winter of 1866-7, 1 have 
thought the result might interest some of the readers of 
The Joubnal of Horticulture. 

In the spring of 1866 I found the plants intended for 
the winter supply in a more forward condition than usual, 
and than I wished them to be. I therefore, contrary to my 
lisiial practice, decided on shifting a portion of them into 
16-inch pots, with the view of keeping the plants Rowing 
and, consequently, preventing them from starting till July. 
This was done on the 22nd of February, and the plants 
selected for the shift were the strongest and those having 
their pots the best filled with roots. The plants constitut- 
ing the portion left unshifted were mostly in 11-inch pots 
aiid a few in 12-inch pots, and from these I would not have 
expected such large fruit under any circumstances as from 
those which were shifted into the large pots. The latter 
were in all respects the finest plants. 

The fruit from the whole of these plants, fof ty-eight in 
number, were cut between the end of October, 1860, and 
the end of January, 1867, and to show the results I append 
tjie respective weights of twelve from 16-inch pots and 
twelve from 11 and 12-inch pots : — 



their respective weights did not tell, any more than the 
weights given, in favour of the large pots. — D. Thomson, 
Archer field Gardens. 



16- inch Pots . 
Smooth-leared Cayenne 



CfauloUe Boiluehild 
Smooth-leaved Cayenne 8 



Ibfl. oz 11 and 12-inch Pots. lbs. oz 



9 
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Ghazlotte Bothflchild .. 
Smooth-leaved Cayenne 

M first sight it may appear to those not conversant with 
PiBe-caltnre that someUung considerable was gained by 
rinfling into the 16-inch pots, but it must be borne in mind 
that all the finest plants were selected for the largest 
pots — plants from which, whether they had been shifted 
or not, I would have looked for the finest fruit ; so that in 
respect to the production of large fruit, I consider little, or 
indieed nothing, was gained by the shift. Of the other 
twenty-four fruit there were only eight under 6 lbs., and 

VobSia-Vou XIL, Nxw Sebos. 



PLANTING PEAR TREES. 

QUINCE AND FEAR STOCKS. 

Thanking " C. C. E." for his friendly, able, aiid timely 
remarks on the above subject at page 85, 1, as one of the 
parties interested, beg to give an answer to his question, 
" What is to be done ? " 

I, like " C. C. E.," have had trees of the Pear on the 
Quince stock from a first-class nursery worked 6 or 8 inches 
above the roots. Only last March, and affain in November 
last, we had a number of trees, some worked 2 inches, and 
others between that and 10 inches, above tlie roots, whilst 
a few had been worked so low that the junction of the 
stock and scion had been covered with soil, evidently at 
the time of performing the operation of grafting; these 
had not rooted from the graft. The trees are five or six 
years old. Now, I planted all so that the fibres were 
covered with 3 inches of soil irrespective of the height at 
which the trees had been worked, and immediately after 
planting gave each a mulching of well-rotted cowdung 
2 or 3 inches thick all round the stem to a distance of 

2 feet from it. This is what I did last year and in previous 
years, and what I recommended Vol. XI., page 460. 

" C. C. E." asks — 1st, " The limit of distance between 
the graft and roots." I would prefer the trees worked as 
near the ground as practicable, and not exceeding 8 inches 
I above the roots. The trees would then be eligible for all 
soils and situations ; the junction could be covered, which 
I recommend to be done on all but heavy wet soils (for 
on shallow, dry, light soils the rooting from the graft or 
Pear is an advantage ral!her than a disadvantage), or the 
junction could be left uncovered, soil being placed to within 
the least possible distance of the junction of the stock and 
graft, which is desirable, as the certain rooting of the Pear 
would tend to wood growth, and on such heavy wet soils 
the good offices of the Quince in causing a dwarfer growth, 
fertility, and an earlier ripening of the crop, are destroyed. 
2nd, " Should trees grafted 6 or 8 inches or more above 
the roots be rejected ? " Yes, if those not worked more 
than 3 iftches above the roots are procurable ; but if such 
cannot be had, and only those that have been worked 6 or 
8 inches or more above the ground are to be obtained, my 
answer is. No. Plant them so that the roots will be covered 

3 inches witli soiL 

3rd, " Should trees grafted on the Quince stock 6 or 
8 inches above the roots have these buried, or should the 
tree be planted up to the junction of the stock and graft ? " 
Well, no ; the roots should not in any case be covered 
more deeply than 3 inches. When these are deeply covered 
the shoots are long, sappy, and generally badly matured ; 
but when near the surface the probability is the wood will 
be short and well ripened. 

4th, " If the roots are not to be buried, is the stock to be 
hidebound ? " No. Soil should be piled up a^inst the 
stem so as to entirely cover the exposed portion of the 

Ho. ML— Vou XZXVIL, Old Sxaxsf 
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Btook ; ibis should be done in spring after planting, and the 
base of the cone need not extend farther from the stem than 
the height of the cone. The roots are not in that case bnried, 
the stem is not hidebound, and roots are emitted from the 
corered portion of the stem. An annnal addition of rich soil 
or manure all aroxmd causes an extension of the cone, and the 
roots from the stem are near the surface, whilst the original 
roots atre not buried, for their annual extension carries them 
fartiier from the stem, their fibres being all the while covered 
no deeper than if the stem were uncoTered. Trees treated in 
this manner bear as well as those which have been worked 
nearer the ground, and they have two sets of roots, neither of 
them in their most important parts buried too deeply ; in fact, 
the trees hare roots nearer the surface than those having one 
set of roots only. I do not, however, recommend such trees ; 
lor in lifting, the original roots, from their greater distance 
from the stem, have their fib;'es cut off, and the parts are too 
deeply eoirared to form fibrous roots : hence the inutility of the 
original roots, and though they may emit new fibres, these 
must inevitably be destroyed at every lifting of the trees. Such 
trees should always be planted high. 

As to *• C. C. E.'s " other questions, •' Whether Pears on 
their own roots, and Apples on the Grab, are not better than 
on the Quince and Paradise stocks," I think there can be no 
two opinions on the subject, the choice being solely determined 
by the siee the trees are to attain and the soil they are to grow 
in, as " G. G. £." remarks, but he should add, also by the 
calture they are to receive. I will now state my opinion on 
these subjects so far as my experience warrants. 

With regard to the Quince as a stock for the Pear. Ist, The 
disposition of its roots is more shallow : hence it is better 
adapted for thin soils, also for planting where the subsoil is of 
an unfavourable character, such as a wet, undrained, stiff clay, 
impregnated with iron. On shallow soils the Quince, having 
itB roots near the surface, can be fed by rich top-dressings, and, 
as its roots do not descend into the snbaoil, the trees do not 
die of canker as when the Pear stock is employed where the 
cobsoil is calculated to produce that evil. In thin soils, how- 
ever, the Pear on the Quince should be planted on a raised 
mound, which secures roots near the surface, and anv loss 
of moisture and ooolness can be counterbalanced by rich sur- 
face-dressings, CO) i JUS supplies of water, and liquid manure 
occasionally in dry weather. Further, the shallow disposition 
of the Quince roots is in its favour where the situation and 
soil are low and wet, because Pear trees in such soil root deeply, 
«nd abundance of wood is produced ; but the prospect of a crop 
is small, and if canker do not commence the trunk and branches 
•of the tree are plentifully covered with moss. The Quince on 
jfluoh soils is quite at home, requiring only to be planted on a 
^snound or hillock twice as high as where the soil is shallow — 
4hat is, in a wet soU the tree should be planted on a mound 
twice the height of the roots, measuring from the uppermost 
fibres to the base, which distance on an average I find to be 
.9 inches : hence the mound should be from 1 foot to 15 inches 
above the ground level, whilst on. shallow soils the trees may 
he placed on the ground, and the roots covered with soil. 

2nd, The tree is more dwarf in growth. This is an incal- 
culable advantage. An amateur with but a few square yards of 
open ground can have his Pear trees. They do not grow so 
rigorously as to smother everything else, and though small 
luid oooupying but little space, he has not to wait years for 
.Kbe fruit ; whilst if he were to plant trees on the Pear stock he 
would probably have no more than room for one tree, growing 
well, no doubt, but years must elapse before it can famish an 
abundauoe of fruit, and that coming in all at one time. On 
the Quince the trees fruit in a year or two at most, and as they 
occupy less space, several varieties may be grown so as to afford 
• suocessional supply. 

8rd, The Quince will grow and thrive where the Pear will 
-not. In a cold wet situation Pears on the Quince will ripen 
Iruit when those on the Pear stock will scarcely ever do so. 
This result arises from the roots of the Quince tree being nearer 
the surface, and consequently in a warmer medium ; moreover, 
flw Quince is of earlier growth than the Pear. There is no 
•oil in which the Quince will not thrive with careful culture. 
Heavy clays, it is true, are not congenial to it any more than to 
the Pear. On dry, sandy soU it soon cankers the trees upon 
it, unless liberal top-dressings and plentiful supplies of water 
VKl liquid manure are afforded ; but it flourishes in a rich, 
^rather light soil with a wet bottom, in which the Pear cannot be 
"profitably grown. 

4th, Trees upon the Quince come into bearing sooner 



than those on the Pear stock, and the fruit is larger and better 
ripened. Upon the Quince, Pear trees come into bearing in 
the first or second year after planting, and prodnoe aa aaajf- 
fruit annually, in proportion to their siae, as a f ull-Bized ine, 
and they are capable of bearing one to two peekB oi laaihf 
the time trees on the Fear stock come into bearisg; bsndai, 
the fruit is seldom if ever so fine from trees on the Fear ahoflk 
as from those on the Quince in the open ground. The inensas 
in the size and colour of fruit grown on the Qaince ia dw^a 
the returning sap receiving a check when it reaches the Quinee; 
indeed,. the effect of the latter is similar to that of rmpjog,— 
0. Abbey. 

(To be continue^) 

POTATOES FOR THE FAR NORTH. 

" MoNTicoLA " has " a farm of five hundred acres, on a light, 
dry soil, in a cold county in the north, and finds his Potato 
crop has been deteriorating for many years, because he be- 
lieves the seed has never been changed," and he is quite tight 
in the supposition. 

This garden is between two and three hundred yean old ; it 
has certainly been chiefly cultivated with Potatoes by me iq>- 
wards of twenty years, and last season the crop grown in it ins 
as good in quantity, and I may say better in quality than ever. 
Two of the sorts— viz., the old Walnut-leaved Kidney, uid the 
old Forty fold (second early), I have grown on the same spot 
during the whole of the time ; but, then, I never fail to ehapge 
my seed every year. The ground is a stiff, hearty loam, and 1 
take care to procure my seed from light soil, or one of is op- 
posite a nature as possible, from a place as near aa oouTedent, 
but not always from the same field, and twice dunng the 
twenty years I have had quite fresh stock of the abo?e two 
kinds, once from Suffolk, and once from Devonshire. By ao 
doing there is no limit to the time that Potatoes may be gEom 
good and profitably on the same ground, provided it ispiopflAy 
dug, bastard-trenched, or subsoil-ploughed often, and kept m 
good heart. 

The sorts I recommended in my " Gossip " of Februazy 14th, 
for field culture, &c., are good for cultivation on almost apj 
soil. I procured them, or have had them presented to me, with 
many other sorts, at different times, from all parts of England. 
I selected the kinds there described, as being what I consider, 
after trying them by growth and palate, of superior excellence 
to the general run. I did not intend it to be inferred by xny 
so doing, that so many sorts must necessarily be cultivated'by 
each individual, but merely as an index pointing out the waj 
for others who might be in need of infotmation or guidamoe, 
on the presumption that one or more of the sorts might be 
known, or intelligence gained of them, in different neifh- 
bonrhoods. 

" MoNTicoLA " wants but one good market sort, and he tnzsid 
to the printed list of a contemporary, where he found to bit 
surprise only one sort that I recommended, the York Begsnt, 
quoted there, along with Flukes and Begents from variflna 
Scotch counties. I do not by any means consider the Yoik 
Begent a Potato of the first quality, but I recommend it ii 
being a popular market sort, which can be grown anywhere, 
and is easy to be procured. There are many kinds of Flnkes 
sold which are simply bad. I happen to have kept the old 
variety by me for many years. Walker's Scotch Begent, and 
Sutton's Finest Begent, are very good, far superior to the old 
York Begent; but the Gryffe Castle Seedling stands at the 
head of all the Begents. I should think '^Monticoi^" oan 
easily procure this sort. It was sent to me about five years 
ago from Scotland, along with some other famous Sooteth 
Potatoes, in a Stewarton bar-and-frame bee hive, by an un- 
known friend, " a brother bee-keeper." It is stated at page 
423, No. 297, to have been grown at Gryffe Castle, Benfrew- 
shire, lost season, at the rate of ** 223 bags, weighing nett 22 tans 
5i cwts. per acre, quality first-rate, flavour excellent, eansing 
quite a run for seed in the spring.*' That is the Potato for 
" MoNTicoLA." As a summer sort I would advise a trial of 
Daintree's Seedling Bound ; it is a kind scarcely to be distm- 
guished from the Balmahoy in appearance, and whilst giowing, 
but it is superior in flavour, looks better at table, and takes 
less time to cook. Then he eould send % first-dass Potato into 
the market '* all the year round"— vi?., Daintree's, foUowad 
by the Gryffe Castle. 

*' MoNTiooLA " also requeeis me to " name the best Potato 
for the Hebridean cotter.*' Without a ■noment'a hesitatioii, 
I say the Freebear«r of the east, aliofOnmrnKt of the noxlh. 
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Mm Lafo Foz^old of the souA and west, aJiu Bed Bread- 
froil ef the midland ooanties* It is also Bometimee called 
'^BoQgb Bed'' in the north, but do not let tiie old Seotoh 
Boagjbi Bed be mistaken for it; the latter is red all over, and 
11^, too, but the Freebearer is nglier still, haying very deep 
eyea* and it ie of a mottled purplish red and white. The flesh 
\b quite i^te, of excellent flaTour, and it is of a rare quality 
for "kjing on" ^e flesh of pigs, and bringing down the 
flttJec. Whether tiie land be wet or dry, it is one of the very 
beat JPotatoes for the cottager, particularly where the ground is 
manured with '^ seaware," or vraio. I have helped to collect 
it lor the purpose in Jersey for many a long hour. — Upwasds 
^sai Omwabds. .^ 

RENOVATING OLD WALNUTS— VENTILATING 
VINERY. 

I AH desirous to make known a discovery I have made — that 
Walnuts, after being kept for two or three years, and until so 
dxied up that you would suppose you were handling empty 
shells, are lestoied to a perfecfc state by steeping them in 
water for a oouple of days, and allowing them to remain one or 
two days longer out of Uie water before using them. Foreign 
Walnuts, which have a thicker shell, require longer immersion, 
say about three days. I have some of the latter at tiie present 
time that I prepare as a dainty for my canaries, and such look 
and feel as well, and are, I think, as well-flavoured as the first 
hour they were gathered. If you think it worth while to publish 
tids in your Journal I shall feel that I may have suggested an 
agreeable after-dinner occupation to a couBiderable extent. 

I have been greatly interested for some time past in the 
many and various articles in your very interesting Journal on 
the sabjeot of the Vine ; it is, in my opinion, a subject that 
neves wearies. I am myself a little of an experimentalist. I 
began to use lime rubbish and oyster- shells in the composition 
of my Vine borders many years ago, and in addition to this I 
add a considerable quantity of charcoal, a substance which is 
beginning to be appreciated by the gardening world, but I 
think it is not so extensively used as it deserTss to be. 

My vinery is oonsftraeted after a plan of my own ; the roof 
and about two- thirds ot the front being glass, with about 1 foot of 
galvanised wire netting next the ground in front, which supplies 
a constant ventilation, and my Grapes are often pronounced 
better than most hothouse Grapes. I have not yet had any 
artificial heat, but this year I intend to have Hays*s patent 
stove to give a few weeks of warmth in the early part of spring, 
and I am all anxiety in case of a sunless summer. — T. M. 
BoBSON, Penally. 



TREES NOT INJURED BY GAME. 

Fob " B. F. G.'s " information, I am sorry to say that very 
few trees and shrubs are not liable to such injury. 

I happen to be in one of those places where game is reared 
on a large scale ; I should think last year there were 1500 
rabbits on about one hundred acres, and hares and pheasants 
in proportion. The only trees and shrubs which I do not re- 
member the game to have injured, are the Beech and Birch, 
Alder, Black Thorn, common Thorns, Elms, Willows, Deci- 
duous Berberis, Dogwood, common Laurel, Portu^l Laurel, 
Rhododendrons, Bibes, Snowberry, Sweet Briar, Wild Basp- 
berry. Tew, and Gueldres Bose. 

The following may, however, be planted with safety, if care 
be taken in very severe weather to paint the stems with cow- 
dung, soot, and clay, or to bind some Gorse round them. Some 
trees and shrubs, however, are so bushy that it is impossible 
to get at their stems without damaging the branches ; but 
Iboee which I shall now name I have never found injured by 
game, except in very severe weather, when a little extra feed- 
ing for a short time with Swedes for rabbits and hares, will 
often preTBttt damage. These are—Acacia, Ash, Aralias, 
Evergreen Berberis, Cercis or Judas Tree, Cherries, Horse 
Chestnut, Hornbeam, Maple, Oak, Poplar, Prunus, Bhus, Bibes, 
SpirsBas, Sycamore, Syringas, Viburnums, Walnuts, WeiRclas, 
Andromedas, Abies, Aucubas, Box, Oedars, Holly, and Loni- 
eeras. Perhaps there are a few more which I have omitted ; 
I only write from experience.— T. Eloomx, Rkug Oardem, 



OmioiriVTKcs «BaNi>m.ORue. — I wae not awans of any 
cpesdal OMrit due to • propagator for obtaining the above from 
# at li ng i i ; far aevatal yean ago I had euttings put in in two 



sueeeealve years, and nearly every cutting iDoted and w»9» a 
plant in the following year. The cuttings were put in about 
the same time as those you mention, and were of the euirent 
year's wood, but taken from the tree with a small shouldeir' of 
old wood.— X. 



FLOWEEte AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 

Thxbs is a common saying, ** Call a Bose by whatever name 
you will, it is still a Bose ; *' and when we have expended all 
our en^usiasm flowers are but flowers, the frailest, yet the 
most beautifal things earth holds in her keeping. Bear they 
are to ukost, if not to all of us. Few have the courage to ac- 
knowledge insensibility to their transient charms. Some may 
live away from their influence in the centre of a large town, 
where flowers grow not, where they are seldom seen ; but ttiis 
very rarity gives to their beauty a power which is often dimmed 
by constant sight and usage. And then, too, their power, 
beauty, and influence vary to each of us. Time, ciroumstiEUices, 
and associations give a deeper, sometimes a very painful in- 
terest to individual plants and flowers, connecting them in- 
dissolubly with the events of our passing years, with our joys 
and sorrows, with our heavy losses, with our long weary hours 
of work, with our longer and more weary hours of waiting, 
with our misunderstandings and separations, which fret the 
spirit, and leave life-long heart-burnings ; with our hasty out- 
spoken words of anger, which fill us with gnawing regret ; with 
days of sickness, of painful suffering when the hands lie use- 
less, and the aching head feels like Tennyson's "Deserted 
House," empty quite, for thought is not— cannot be; and 
with that deeper misery, that misery which is so hard to bear 
— the sense of utter failure, and cold neglect, and unforgiven 
faults. 

Tes, full of associations to some one or other are most of 
the every-day common flowers. Some minds may feel lees of 
this than others, but all in some measure. That field of 
Buttercups and Daisies burning beneath the June sun — a. 
marvel of beauty, making the costly garden within the paork 
gates pale in comparison, and seeming like very cloth of gold 
set with silver stars— brings back to the mind flelds of long, 
ago, where truant children, caring nothing for torn or soiled, 
clothes, wandered, climbing over gates and walls to gather the > 
forbidden flowers, and wishing the days were weeks long; and 
wondering, like the little school boy wading knee deep in Wood • 
Anemones, if heaven would be half as lovely. 

Those little Speedwells, how dear they are to us yet ! and 
how beautiful they were growing in the soft grass of that 
home meadow, a long broad patch of blue — ^intensely blue — a 
bit of the summer sky come down to dwell upon the earth, 
never to be seen in after- years without a yearning desire for 
the home, the hedge, and the meadow. 

Those deep pink Cabbage Boses which we stood watering one 
July evening in the near-to-town garden, watering with mw:h 
noise and mirth, when the tidings of a great grief reached us, 
never looked the same after; the spirit of unconscious beauty 
seemed driven away, and you might have thought sorrow had 
entered in, for they hung down their heads as if weary of their 
own weight ; and though we cared for them and grew them 
afterwards, we never loved them, and never could entirely 
separate them from the trouble of that summer evening. 

And the Heliotrope— I never see it or catch a passing breath 
of it, but I think of one Heliotrope before which the thought 
of all other Heliotropes fades away — an old plant sending out 
its perfume into a dingy parlour, where a mother, growtiig 
old faster than her plant, sat watching and waiting for her 
son's return. Oh, the bursts of passionate grief and anger ! Ibe 
poisoned words come back to memory ever with the Hdio- 
trope — cannot be parted from it — leave ever a sense of pain 
which even its sweet fragrance cannot banish. 

** Maud, dear, do not give Polly those Wallflowers, I cannot 
endure the smell of them,'* said a young mother to me. 
**They remind me so of poor Edith, though she has Ymn 
buried more than fifteen years ; she died early in the spring, 
and we could get nothing but Wallflowers to put into her coflln. 
I have never liked them since ; I know it is foolish— moiiter 
says it is wicked — ^but I cannot help it. I cannot bear tiiem. 
I never go into the market during April or May for fear I 
should see them, or smell them. I cannot think whatever 
they do with the immense quantities of cut Wallflowers they 
bring in. If I had miles of garden I would not grow one ; 
they make me live over again that dreadful time— fill me full 
of unpleaeaaikt memories.*' And yet when fifrs. Crompton 
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died her daughter went ap and down trTing to get a few eprigs 
of late Wallflowers. She had costly stove flowers offered by 
her friends ; theT would not do for her— she said her poor 
mother hnew nuuiing about them, did not love them, and that 
flowers were almost worthless save for the thoughts and feel- 
ings they embodied. 

" These Orange Lilies remind me of the prairies of America," 
said one who had wandered up and down on the face of the 
earth. ** I never see them but I go back to that old time when, 
travelling in North America out among the wilds, we used to 
come suddenly upon them growing in the hollows, large 
patches of them one brilliant glow. Ours are pale in com- 
paiison ; the stronger light, I suppose, brought out a deeper 
colour." 

That little Oneidium flezuosum, standing out like an **In 
Memoriam," the gift of one— a brave, strong, yet ailing, deli- 
cate man— who thought for, worked for, and gave up his life 
for, the elder brother less brave, less strong, who lay down in 
the midnight darkness to sleep with miles of wood, and field, 
and lonely moor all around — lay down with his day's work un- 
finished, the hope of his life unfulfilled, and never woke up 
in this world to finish his work; and his hope we can but 
trust he will find in that other country where the hands are 
stronger, and the pains of the flesh hold not back the willing 
worker. 

So it is, some flowers are much to us apart from their beauty 
and their fragrance ; they are breathings-out of the life we have 
lived, reminders of the scenes through which we have passed, 
sharers of our mirth and revelry, quiet witnesses of our sad 
jmd solemn hours, untired tellers of the old story of our 
doings ; and fresh and new with each season do they come 
Jback tons. 

Again, we are digging away the snow in the old Abbey garden 
.miles from home, to find the Snowdrops we knew were above 
the ground before the storm came, and we shiver at the east 
wind blowmg keenly through us, and feel the deadly coldness 
of the but-half-alive fiowers when foimd and gathered. We 
ean see them with our eyes closed, and know very well all 
the Snowdrops in the world can never be to us what tiiose poor 
iar-fetched delicate spring flowers were. 

Or we are seeking with untiring patience the dark Primroses 
from among the pale ones, growing on that Primrose bank at 
Gothorp Hall, that bank on which the sun loved to shine; and 
we can hear the murmur of the dear river Aire, that used to 
make sweet music for us ; and we can feel the hushed stillness 
from the great Bommell's Moor tracking our steps, making a 
sort of presence which awed our childhood, causing us to 
pause, and listen, and wait. Ah me 1 there was no fear in 
those days, no jarring note in the hallelujah chorus of our 
lives, no thunder in the heavy rain clouds darkening all the 
villages around, no danger in the wind that whirled and tossed 
the leaves and straws high up above our heads, and rolled us 
over and over on our grassy play- ground. Now we never see 
those spring flowers in cottage gardens, or growing under the 
hedges, or in the market in the countrywomen's baskets or 
■on the artist's canvas, but we think of those who were about | 
■us then, who never more will hear the murmur of the river or 
ihe deep breathings of the moor. 

Or we are dragging and poking up with bits of rough sticks 
great yellow bulbs of the Turk's Cap Lily growing in a little 
garden of an empty house. How we pulled, and toiled, and ' 
overheated ourselves on .that close August evening, and bore 
away in our fright only two roots. The house had an evil 
name — ^was, indeed, said to be haunted, so that we pulled, and 
poked, and worked in mortal terror of the ghosts inside, and 
in dread of some chance passer-by, for it was a roadside 
garden. 

Or we are twisting and turning long sprays of Bindweed 
round our hats, and wondering why the big white flowers 
should persist in closing up so long before the day is done, 
and trying out-of-the-way means to keep them open, at last 
tossing them away to float down the stream like fairy gondolas. 
Now, in our wiser years, we never pluck them, but leave them 
to open out wide and full in adoration to the warm summer 
sun, the only thing they care for ; when he moves westward or 
shades his splendour, even for an hour, they fade and die. 

Or in our summer holidays we are again picking pale pink 
Convolvuluses out of the short stiff grass — ^real shore flowers 
we call them ; but we never gather them without dreaming of 
a time when we lay resting on a warm hillside with those 
little flowers all about us ; a sense of peace, and rest, and joy 
filling our hearts, loving friends with true and tender words 



making ridier and fuller the oup of Our lives, and the gmt 
waves like giant crystals beating up to Bridport HariMor— 
silent save for the fishermen's cries — ^the blue sky Inoodo^ 
softly over a sea as blue. 

^' I never can look at Primulas,'* said a dear oousinf *<kiit I 
grieve for the fate of one that came to an untimely md e 
finely-fringed white Chinese Primrose brought aU the way boa 
that far country by a captain friend — a splendid spedmen. U 
was watered and tended so carefully, and flowered as nsrst 
Primula flowered before for nine long months ; then in my ab- 
sence it was turned over in the darkness and left to die." 

Then, too, those little Forget-me-nots — ^how full they an 
of many memories of wild-flower gatherings — ^in the MiU2e- 
ton woods, in the Add valley on the banks of the Ooae, on 
Tork Common, in the Shipley glen, and in the Doraetshue 
lanes; but clearer than all else stands out the thought of a 
Sunday evening ramble outside the town of Borehesier, beyoiid 
the long avenue of trees that mark its entrance so gtandlf. 
There we stood in the grass beneath the cool grey sky, for tbe 
day was nearly done, a group of girls gathering Forgoi-me-aoli 
for each other to be kept safe and live till we should msst 
again, gathering them with low, soft, loving words mingled 
with kisses and gushes of laughter that would not be kept 
back. I can see again the summer day fading into the ni^ 
our dresses falling on the grass, blending with its greemiSM, 
and making but one colour ; and I can hear the fall of oar lest 
homewards, and the sighs with which we put away ooz 
treasures — prestige of the sorrow of a long, long parting. And 
when the living blue Forget-me-not comes to me (I nerer asak 
it now, or grow it, or care to go where it is), then I look at 
my grey dead ones, and feel a deep aching meaning in thote 
words, 

*' Ob, for the tonoh of ft hand .... and ibs soimd of a fski." 

Or we are dropping quiet, painless, nay, thankful tesn,v^ 
some fair white flowers, sister flowers to some we lefkupoaa 
new grave — a grave dearer and sadder than we think any o&s 
can ever be to us ; left in all their fresh beau^ and swsei 
fragrance upon the dead flowers of other years, upon the grassy 
mound in that old churchyard, the rooks cawing in the da» 
Fir trees, the noise and smoke of the great town far awaj, and 
the warm soft August rain dropping down tears quieter even 
than our own upon our fair white Lilies. Dear and sacred 
are those Lilies unto us. 

Yes, po it is. A flower may be but a frail flower, and yet it 
may be invested with a deeper meaning, made richer by the 
doings and feelings of a life. To many the pale Snowdrops are 
but the herald of spring, bom out of the oold hard winter soil 
— promise of gayer flowers to follow. To others they are the 
world's resurrection flowers— not bom, but risen from the dead 
— a thing of the past linked to the far future. And some flowen 
which we may regard with sorrowful eyes may be to others full 
of sunny memories, of pleasant associations : so that after a& 
they are what we have made them, speaking to us in iba 
language our own lives have taught them, but yet ever dear to 
us — dear in the long summer days of peace and joy— deanc 
still in the cold winter days of sorrow and loss, unless, indeed, 
we have suffered the noise of the great world to deafen ufl to 
their low sweet voices. — Maud. 



VERBENA CULTURE. 



I SHOULD like to recommend, side by side with the renarla 
made on the Verbena by Mr. Wills, a plan which I adopt for 
growing them after they are straok, and which, if not original, 
is not common. No doubt some one wiU start up and say, ** I 
have practised it for many years I *' and if any of your readers do 
so, I have no doubt the plan has never been abandoned by theno. 
It is as follows : — 

After the cuttings are stmck, say at the end of March, a 
frame about 18 inches high at tbe back and a foot high in 
front is chosen ; one that you can shut up perfectly dose is tiie 
best. Inside the frame place 9 inches of good light soil, and 
in this plant the Verbenas from the cutting-pots, watering them 
well with tepid water to settle the soil. When the sun ahinss, 
every morning give about half an inch of air, no more, until 
ten o'clock, when the plants should be watered overhead, and 
shut up closely for the day. The thermometer will possibly rise 
above 100*' ; but you will see, if you try the system, what a 
black strong growth the plants will make in eonseqnenee. 
When yon see a warm genial shower ooming in April or May poll 
off your lights, and exf oae the plants to it, ahntting them up 
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aa-aoon as it is 0Ter» if it is- after the time named aboye ; keep 
Ihem well stopped, and harden them off a fortnight before 
planting out. 

Amaianthns and Perilla also do yery well in this way, and 
so win Oolens I beUeve, although I hare not tried it. The 
plan described saves mnch of the watering that would other- 
wise be necessary, and is the easiest I have fallen in with. 

I confess I laughed outright when Mr. Wills told us not to 
water a plant alter potting until the roots had reached the 
sides of the pots ; bat then I am— As Essax Calt. 



HARDY FLOWERS IN JANUARY and FEBRUARY. 

Bectok, msAB Bristol. — ^I send my list of hardy plants in 
flower during Ihe months of January and February, arranged 
aeeording to your suggestion ; and I hope to be able to forward 
you a similar list every month.— H. N. E. 

JAMUAET. 



Jan. 




Jan. 1. Wallfloirert. 


n 


nigermaior 
odonia (dnmetonim) 
etronibenB 


M Oorae 

„ CTdonla japoniea 

„ Vibomnm Unna 


M 
19 


Nt^agraoflis 


„ Erieaherbaoea 
„ Arabia pnaoox 
H Eranthia hyemalb 
„ Hepetloa. white 
„ Yioleta, Rnaaian 


w 


Ohimonanthaa tngrana 




DaiaiM, sin^ and double 
PotentOla alba 


Jan. 7. AnbrUtiadeltoldea 


«t 






M]Diofle,r0d 




^ 




M Cyclamen iberienm 




Venmioa Andenoni 


M iberioom albom 


t* 


Jaaminom nndiflonun 


,, Crocas Imperati 


n 


Lonlcera f ngrantiaaima 


Jan. 97. Oalanthaa niyaUa 


•f 


TnaKllago fragrans 




tt 






» 


Qanrya eUiptica 


„ Crocna Temna 




yiBBUABY. 


Tell. 


7. BcQUalUTiea 


Feb. 90. Doable Snowdrop 


Fel. 


Haael 


„ Crocna ttziatua 


10. Helleboras orientaUs 


„ concinnaa 




„ obesna 


M 


Anemone paTonina 




9f 




Feb. 98. Foraytbia aoapensa 


t» 


HepAtiea, red, alngla and 
doable 


., Baxua aempervlrene 
Arabia alUda 


tt 


Hepetiea, bine, Biogle and 






doable 




n 


CtoonaSieberi 


„ Primula denticolata 


» 


Hyaeinthoa romanns 


„ Siayrinohiam gnindiflo* 


N>. 




ram 


M 




„ Saxilraga oppoaiUfoUa 




plena 


,, Poljtfala chamttbozofl 


tt 


Flcaxla rananenlcidea 


Petaaiteaalba 




alba 


„ Daphne meaerenm 


It 

t* 


Srieaeoniordea 


F«b. 96. Hyacinthoa orientaUa 


n 


CrocnaTernos 
aolphureas 


,, Forsythia Tlrldiaalma 
„ Saxifrage ciliaris 


9» 


lagennfloroa 






BATH. 


Feb. 




Feb. 90. Caltha palnatria 




a. Delay 


90. Coltaloot 




S. PrimroRes 


90. Oroand Ivy 




8. Hepatica 


91. Lnngwort 




18. Celandine 


94. Larffe Periwinkle 




14. Wallflower 


97. Daffodil 



Primroses, Hepatioa, and Polyanthus. All bulbous plants, 
long kept baek( are now (Februazy 11th), ylgoronsly pushing 
through the ground. — Jobm Fbbxb. 



16. Pyroa Japonic* 

— S. B. C. V. 

Mn>DLX8BOBouoH-oN-TBE8. — I seud you the names of a few 
flowers that bloomed here during the past month. 

The effects of the late winter are more apparent than they 
were a month ago. I find two specimens of Cedrus deodara of 
about ten years* growth very much injured, and a Cedar of 
I ieban o n of about the same age quite browned. A Wellingtonia 
of the same age does not appear to have suffered in the least. 
ET t rgga eu Oaks haTO suffered much; I am afraid we shall 
baTe to take some of them down. Photinia serrulata and 
Clethza alnifolia have succumbed. Plants in flower : — 



W%h, 1. 



Snowdropa 

Rin^e and doable VIoleta 

Mesereon 



. Hepetices 
Spring Bnlbocodiom 
Xeditemnean Heath 
Omphalodea 
Bottercnps 



Feb. 19. Siberian Shododendron 

,, Croona 
Feb. 90. Aaatralian Wallflower 

n WhiU Arabia 

„ Bearafoot 
Feb. 99. SdUa aibirica 

„ Berberia 

n Yew 



*-H. H., Aetdam HaU. 
HA]u>nroTov.--Plantfl in flower— Winter Aconite, Snowdrops, 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Mabch 6th. 

Floral Covicittsx. — Thia meeting, althoagh not equal to the last, 
was a very intereating one. The aapply of Orohida, con8ideruu| the 
indemenk weather, was excellent ; and many other interesting plants 
were exhibited. Among the plants bron^t before the Committee were 
some extraordinarily fine apecimens of the Large-flowering Mignonette, 
exhibitedjby the Ber. O. Cheere, Papworth Hall, St. Ivea. Six aped- 
mena were aent ; a single plant in each 48-pot, actoally a mass of 
bloom. The coltivation of thia simple i>lant was the admiration not 
only of the ladiea, who were delighted with its perfame, bat we might 
almost say the envy of the narserymen. The aeeds, we nnder- 
stand, were sown last Angast, and no liquid manure was used, merely 
a little bone dnat in the soil at the time of potting. The seeds were 
sown in pans, and the seedlings potted in thumb pots, and then 
transferred to the fiTe-inch pots. A special certificate was awarded 
to Mr. Cheere, also the same award for some fine specimens of Anne 
Boleyn Pink. Messrs. Yeitch & Sons, with their usual liberality, 
contributed largely to the exhibition. A first-class certificate was 
awarded to L»lia Piloheri, one of Mr. Bominy's hybrids, an Orchid 
of much beauty, the dark rosy purple lip hemg rery oonspicuoiis. 
Sj^ecial certificates were awarded for Cymbidinm ebumeum, Coelos^e 
cnatata, and for the general collection, in which were some very choice 
Orchids ; also Achyzanthes Verschaffelti aureo-reticalata, a new form 
of Ireaine ; CameUia Stoiyi, Txichomlia suaTis, &q, Mr. Hodges, 
nurdener to £. Wright, Esq., exhibited cut spedmens of a new 
Lycacte, with singular dark brown side petals. Mr. Parka, gardener to 
G. Cooper, Esq., Old Kent Boad, brought three beautiful spedmens 
of PhalsBnopsis Schilleriana, distinct rarieties, well grown, with an- 
nsually larj^ flowers. A special certificate was awarded them, and 
the Committee recommended them to the Council for the XiUidley 
medal, which recommendation was entered on the minutes of the day; 
Nothing but an ardent lore of horticulture could hare induced the 
owner of theae plants to have exhibited them in such a cold day ; we 
much fear the manta will suffer from the change of temperature. Mr. 
Bull also largely oontribated to the exhibition from his select collec- 
tion of plants. Among them a norelty in the store plants, Daleohampia 
Boezliajia rosea, attracted much attention. The small clusters of 
almost inaignifioant flowers are placed between two bright rosy bracts, 
which remain bright in colour for six weeks, and when the flowers 
hare died awa^ the bracts stUl gire a cheerful appearance to the plant. 
At first sight it was a perfect puzzle to imagine what family it beloiu(ed 
to, and mnch surprise was expressed by the uninitiated to find it 
among the Euphorbiacea : a first-class certificate was awarded it. 
Among other specimens Mr. Bull sent a new fine-foliaged plant, Samyda 
nobilis ; also some email specimens of Odontoglossum gloriosum and 
0. Alexandra : a special certificate was awarded the collection. Meaars. 
£. O. Henderson sent amall collections of their admirable Cyclamens 
and Primala sinensis ; some of the double rarieties of the latter were 
jerj pretty. A curious specimen of Cyclamen, producing red and 
white flowers from the same plant, excited some sensation. A special 
certificate was awarded the collections. Mr. G. Warren, gardener to 
T. J. Levett, Esq., sent a cut specimen of an old farourite, EpideU' 
dron macrochilum. A collection of superb cut Orchids woa sent b^ 
J. Batemau, Esq., which received a special certificate. A cut spea- 
men of a moat auperb plant, Brownea grandiceps, was sent by Sir 
Hugh Williams, Bodelwrddan, Flintshire. This was perhaps the 
most striking specimen exhibited, as the plant has seldom been seen 
in flower. A special certificate was awarded. A collection of Orchids 
was sent from the Society's gardens, also cat specimens of Camellia 
reticulata. We much missed specimens of Camellias, and caimot 
understand why the caltirators of thia beautiful and popular winter 
flower do not exhibit them. 

Faurr CoxMrrrEE.— Prizes were offered on thia occasion respec- 
tively for the best three dishes of Dessert and of Kitchen Apples, and 
were awarded to Mr. Whiting, The Deepdene, Dorking. His Dessert 
Apples were Adams's Pearmain, Micklenam Pearmain, and a kind un- 
named, but which had some resemblance to Federal Pearmain ; the 
Kitchen varieties were Aifriaton, Devonshire Bnckland, and a late 
kitchen Apple anzuuned, but believed to be London Pipnin. The whole 
of Mr. Whiting's frnit were well grown, and in excellent preserva- 
tion. Mr. S. Ford, gardener to W. £. Hubbard, Esq., St. Leonard's 
Lodge, Horsham, sent three seedlina Apples, which, however, were 
not considered of sufficient merit to oeaerve a certificate ; and from 
Mr. George Lee, Clevedon, Bristol, came specimens of Apples pn>- 
daeed on the same tree, but veiy different in appearance, one being a 
Basset, whilst the others (Orange Pearmain), nad a smooth bri^ 
crimson skin. Bespecting thia singular fact some remarka were made 
by Mr. Berkeley at the meeting in the afternoon. Mr. Stanton, 
gardener to J. Bateman, Esq., Biddalph Grange, sent a dish of home- 
town Oranges, also Lemona, one of whieh waa very large ; and Mr. 
Sherratt, gayrdener to the aame gentleman, at Knyperal<^, bnnchea of 
Ahbee Gnpe, referred to in oar report of tbe fortnightly meeting. 
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llr. Wflilt) Holme L*ej 0«td«nB, tnbmitted whftt he belieted to be a 
▼ariety of Sea-faUe, with yellow intteadof mple tops to the leafetalltB, 
but the Committee did not oonnder it dietmet. From Mr. Earley, 
nrdener to F. Pryor, Esq., Digswell, came Hamburgh Perennial 
Spinach, which proved to be only the old Patience Dock or Herb 
Patience. 



Fortnightly Meetino. — Sir Philip Be Malpas Grey Egerton, 
Bart., in t|ie chair. After the election of thirteen new Fellows, and 
•the admission into nnion of the Sorbie Parish Cottage Gardening 
Society, and Wotton-nnder-Edge Horticultural Society, the Bey. M. J. 
Berkeley offered remarks on some of the subjects exhibited. 

Mr. Berkeley first remarked, that the plant with pretty white 
flowers shown at the last meeting by Mr. Earley, and which was said 
to produce red berries, proved to be Triohosanihes oolnbrina, and that, 
therefore, its bearing berries was a mistake. Ho then noticed Messrs. 
Henderson's Cyclamens which were deservedly much admired, and 
more particularly one which produced white and rose-coloured flowers, 
the former also very different from the latter in structure. Most of 
the varieties were said to be crosses between C. coum and C. persicum. 
The peculiar structure of the pretty Dalechampia, from Mr. ^oU, was 
then noticed, and some remarks were made on the Herb Patience, 
which had been sent as Spinach, instead of which it is still used on 
the Continent, though now almost obsolete in English gardens. The 
remarkable flower of Brownea grandiceps, from the garden of Sir 
Hugh Williams next occupied attention, and Mr. Berkeley remarked 
that in a natural state the flowers are pendent. Dr. Lindley, who 
figured in the " Botanical Begister," in 1»41, a specimen flowered by 
il^hard Harrison, Esq., of Liverpool, related a circumstance which 
he (Mr. Berkeley) did not think had since been verified. Dr. Lindley, 
' writing of the blossoms, said, " They are produced in a short spike, 
tier above tier ; every day witnessed the expansion of a new tier above 
those of the former days, till at last the whole mass became a globe of 
living and glowing crimson. This brilliant head appeared on the side 
<d the main stem among the leaves, which at that time presented a 
singular phenomenon. Every evening they roso up and lifted them- 
selves from the blosfioms to expose them to the dew, so that each 
morning these beautifol objects were uncovered ; but as day advanced 
the leaves gradually drooped, and bent down over the flowers to guard 
them from the rays of the sun." Mr. Berkeley added that he did not 
think this circumstance had been observed since, although the plant, 
which was related to the Amherstia nobilis and Jonesia asoca, bad 
been flowered at Chatsworth, Glasnevin, and other places. The plant 
at Bodelwyddan was of considerable age, and the house in which it 
was grown had been raised twice or thnce to give it room. He might 
also mention that Lady Williams was the daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Amherst, in honour of whom and of her mother the Am- 
herstia had been named. Mr. Berkeley next referred to the Apples sent 
hj Mr. Lee, of Clevedon, and which were produced on the same branch 
of a tree of Orange Peaimain. The branch was about 4 feet long, 
and the Busset-looking fruit was produced near its base. The cir- 
cumstance of the two Kinds of fruit being borne on the same branch 
ealled to mind a plant well known to most cultivators, Cytisus Adami, 
which is generally believed to have been produced by grafting Cytisus 
purpurens on the Laburnum, and, by some accident, one cell of the stock 
and one of the graft having each become divided and then united 
together, the result had been a plant partaking of the nature of both. It 
would be very interesting to know what stock Mr. Lee's Orange Pear- 
main was grafted on, and whether this was another case similar to 
Cytisus Adami. Passing to another subject, Mr. Berkeley said he 
had received a letter from Mr. Arthur TroUope on raising seedless 
Grapes, and suggesting crossing varieties which have no seeds, such as 
^e Sultana and Black Monukka, with the view of obtaining an early 
seedlees race of high flavour ; but Mr. Berkeley said he could not re- 
commend the Sultana, as the berries were too &r apart, but if a 
seedless Hamburgh could be produced it would be a great acquisition. 
Mr. TroUone also drew attention to another curious matter — ^namely, 
that if such Grapes could be produced the rital energy of the Vine 
would be employed in producing pulp instead of being diverted to the 
formation of seeds, and hence that finer fruit would be the result. 
[Some remarks on this subject will be found at page 885 of our last 
Volume.] 

Major B. Trevor Clarke said that Mr. Berkeley's remarks on that 
curious, paradoxical plant, Cytisus Adami, had recalled to his recol- 
lection the fact that he had a plant of it many years ago, which not 
ionly produced seeds from the flowers of the yellow Laburnum and 
Purple Cytitus, but from the intermediate form as well. In those sea- 
mns in which tile latter perfected seeds he noticed that the flower-stalks 
were persistent, remaining green during the winter, and from every 
place from which a flower had fallen a small shoot was produced, 
which in every case was that of the Purple Cytisus. At the last 
Tuesday meeting, said Major Clarke, he had occasion to mention the 
hardy nature of Dvekia rariflora, a plant belonmng to a family, 
perhaps one of the last we should look to for such a tendency, the 
Bromeliads being tropical or semi-tropical plants, but it was un- 
doubtedly hardy in a warm jdace. He now produced another member 
of tbe same class which had stood one winter covered only with a hand- 
ftd <rf moss, and more than this, it flowered strongly in the succeed- 
iBg summer. In the spring following the next or second winter, the 
nyun item or crown was found to have perished, but a small sucker 



remained alive, and did in fact grow on healthily till destroyed ly 
accident. He was not ouiie oertaln of the name of the plmi, M he 
thought it belonged to the section of Bromeliads called Ptxya. ftm t hii' 
of them, and a yexy fine one, P. Altansteiniifigrew freely with Yum m 
the open air during the sommer. Then he had another, quite a hide 
pet, but he waa not one ol the hazdineis of this member of the 
family ; and he next produced another specimen of the aamt {Ittt 
which had been wintered in the greenhouse, and which was tam- 
quently dormant, but it would flower by-and-by in the warn na- 
mer time even in the greenhouse or conservatoiy. Two other Bnins- 
liads, Bilbergia purpurea and an old zebra-striped plant of whieh he 
had forgotten the name, served to make up a little collection of xa- 
teresting tropical plants grown in common moss — ^thrce of them at 
least greenhouse plants as to habit, two hardy under careful treat- 
ment, and all thriving in glass cases kept in a sitting-room. He had 
also brought with him a cut spike of an old African plant, Antholna 
pnealta, a most picturesque plant, but rarely seen in flower. Un- 
fortunately its habit of b^;inning to grow at the end of the year tad 
pfoducing its blossoms in early spring, added to a total inahi% fo 
stand a few degrees of frost, will always be aoainat ita cnltivaftien m 
the open air, except in the south of England or in Tery favouaUe 
spots near the seaside. He well remembered the fine effect of tme 
patches of it in the garden of the Chiaya, at Naples, on oae fine 
February sunset. The next morning every plant was killed by froit. 
He mentioned this because every now and then ihe Antodt^zas 
cropped out in the catalogues as plants cultivable out of doors. 

Mr. Bateman said he was indebted to the Society for the oppor 
tunity of presenting to them a Grape introduced from ihe Deecao ^ 
Colonel Sykes, and called Ahbee, and it was well deserving of atten- 
tion on account of its property of keeping so late in the season. It 
was now March, and though there were a few Grapes such as ImSj 
Downe'fl and Barbarossa that would keep till then, still he dipnoi 
know a better Grape than Ahbee at the present season, as iiwutSl 
exceedingly juicy. Though certainly not equal to Mr. Kelk'i Umaia 
exhibited two years ago, in fact, nothing to compare 'wUhUkmitt 
flavour, it was really a most desirable variety to grow on leooait of 
its late keeping ; besides which, it had another merit in its eobw be- 
ing so very lovely. Till he had seen this Grape he had 2ieicr\Ni&nsi 
in the tints of the old Dutch pictures ; but of what beautiful tisUtihen 
were in the vegetable kingdom there was abundant proof aroimd, tad 
the o^y question was. Could these tints be copied ? — and to that qwir 
tion he found an answer in a book (Knoop's '* Pomologia "), in vhidi 
though now more than a hundred years old, the colours were aafrash 
as when they came from the studio of the artist. For the opportunity 
of seeing this book they had to thank Mr. Bobn, who had /omd it 
out and given it to Dr. Hon;. 

Among Orchids, remarked Mr. Bateman, there was a flower-spike of 
the white variety of Epidendrum macrochilum which had been grown 
in a Pine-stove by Mr. Warren, gardener to T. J. Levett, £aq., Wiohnor 
Park, Buiion-on-Trent. Every one knew that Orchids generally could 
not be grown successfully in Pine-stoves, as such structures are too warm 
and diy ; still there were some salamanders, and the Epidendrum in 
question, coming from the hot climate of Caraccas, was one of them. 
Among novelties, with the exception of a new Lycaste from Mr. 
Wright, of Gravelly Hill, Birmingham, and Lielia Pilcheri, one of Mr. 
Dominy's hybrids, there was not much. He might remark of Dea- 
drobium lutecium, from his own garden, that it was only beginning to 
fight its way into notice, and that next year he hoped to be aUa to 
exhibit it with a dozen snikes in a pot. Mr. Bull's Cypripediw 
were then referred to, and nothing, Mr. Bateman said, would plM» 
him better than to see ten or twenty species shown at the same tine, 
for there were as many as a score of species already in this coantf7> 
Of Odontoglossum Alexandrss, of which two or three small V^"^ 
came from Mr. BuU, it was remarked that it is one of the easieit of 
Orchids to flower. Ccelogyne cristate from Messrs. Veitch was a 
most meritorious example of good cultivation', being quite a cascade of 
flowers. It was one of those Orchids which he tenned bridal Orchids, 
and in cultivation required to be kept cool to flower well. Another 
beautiful Orchid of tne same class and requiring similar treatnat 
was Cymbidium ebumcum, which had the merit of continuing a long 
time in flower. Messrs. Yeitch had also a remarkable spike of the 
golden -flowered Dendrobium Farmeri, and one or two good .Cattleyas 
— among'them Cattleya Trianiei, a name which, as stated at the pra- 
rious meeting, could not be retained. One other of Messrs. Yeift^'s 
plants was the lovely and sweet-scented Trichopilia suavis, to wfaiab 
a painful association was attached, for it had been sent to this cosxitiy 
by Von Waracewicz, to whom we are also indebted for Tn ekMSoM 
yK»ftiiy>^ and other Orchids. After resftarking on the news of Wiui- 
cewicz's death following so soon after the loss ol Mr. Skinner haviag 
become known, Mr. Bateman said that although Warsoewios h» 
travelled over a great portion of New Grenada, Quito, and Pern, he 
had not left us more ibaa half a dozen plants ; not because he was 
not indefatigable, but owing to our ignorance of how to treat those 
which he sent home, most of which required a cooler treatmeat tta 
that which had been afforded them, and they consequently perided. 
There was one other plant which must be mentioned, the lovely J'b*' 
lienopsis Schilleriana, exhibited by Mr. Cooper, after whom bM 
been named at the last meeting Epidendrum Cooperiannm. Thong 
he (Mr. Bateman), had seen as good plants, he had never seen to* 
flowers of that Phalcnopsis so large and so beautiful. . 
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Th* not oMoi to whiAk he hiid «o aUule iru Mr. HoUett'B *" New 
Food." H« M hflud from Kr. Hallett, wlio thought it rather omel 
ol Xr. Batenan to aay wltat be did at the lut meeting, leading people 
to cappoee that the seed he (Mr. HnUett) sent out was only Uolcos 
saeehantos. He sent tke Uack seed to no one except to show the 
difHsrence between it and the tme thing (Sorghnm tartaricmn), which 
has white seed, and this he sent to oyer ten thousand applicants ; the 
zwadtne had a Taziety with hrown seed, which is eren hardier than the 
irtute, and both wore grown bj him at Waterloo last year, and both 
«i«Ke perfectly hardy, which the ether (with black seed) was not. ''So 
vndi to Mr. HaUett's statement," said Mr. Bateman ; "nowlormj 
defsBce. In the only two eoUections (those sent to the Boyal Horti- 
cnttmal Society and to myself) in which all the three Tarieties (white, 
bvovn, and bUck) were indnded, not a hint was giren which was the 
Ine Simon Pore. I was, therefore, obliged to find that out for my- 
aeU, and my only chance was to go to the seed-shops ; and at half a 
dosen aroond Corent Garden I asked for the Chinese Sngar Grass, 
and in every case a pa^et of the black seed was handed to me." Mr. 
Bateman therefore condnded that the black seed was the tight sort, 
iafltoadtrf which the white or the brown oof^t to hate been selected. 
So much for tiie colonr Question, now for the question of names. As 
Mr. HuUett spoke in his letter to the Timet of the '* Chinese Sugar 
Gkrass," after which in brackets followed the words Sorghnm tartari- 
earn, it was natmral to infer, aeoording to botanieal usage, that the 
Chinese Snnr Grass was Sorghum tartaricnm and Sorghum tartari- 
enm the Chmese Sugar Grass ; but the Chinese Sngar Grass, as such 
had always been understood in this country, Mr. Hullett's S. tar- 
*m^iMHM certainly was not. What, then, was it? Wheaee did he get 
the name S. tartaTienmr Who gate it the name? He (Mr. Bate- 
aum) had spent sereral hoars on Monday at the Tiinnean Society's, 
end with the aasistonee of the Librarian (Mr. Xippist), had tried 
to discover some trace of S. tartaricum, but all to no purpose. 
Neither among the Holonses, nor the Sox;^ums» nor the Andropogons, 
a genus in which the former are sometimes indnded, was there any 
tartericum to be found, and if any Tartar was to be caught Mr. 
HoUett must catch him. 

With regard to the Sorriinm he (Mr. Bateman) had collected the 
following mformation. Mr. Fortune stated that at one time the 
Vvsneh were very hopeful it might torn out a substitute for the Sugar 
Oane, and tried it extensively in the south of France, bat it isiled. 
It mig^ be useful as a fodder for cattle, but it requites a climate like 
4hat of Teintain or Pekin, and ^rhen Bice would not grow its place 
was taken by tall kinds of Sorghum, some as much as 12 or 15 feet 
high ; and it was from the lon^ stout stubble of this Grass that our 
cavalry horses in the late Chmese war suffered so sevordy. Mr. 
Thompson — ^that faithful veteran in the service of the Sodety and of 
horticnltore — ^remembered it about a dozen years ago in the Sodety's 
garden, and about an aere of it was grown near Chiswick station 
by Mr. Jessop, and was cut for cattle in pieces a foot long. Mr. 
Bateman also quoted Dr. Boxburgh as to the uses the Holcus or 
flor^um is put to, as well as Dr. Boyle, who says that the different 
kinds of Sorghum (called durta by the natives^, or Great or Indian 
XiHet, are an important branch of Indian cultivation. The spedes 
most commonly grown were S. vulgare and S. bicolor ; but in another 
list all were classed together — ^viz., S. album, rubens, nigrum, nigricans, 
And nigenimnm. He (Mr. Bateman) had also examined the speci- 
mens in the possession of the Linnean Sodetv, arranged by Dr. Wal- 
fieh, whieh formed pert of the East Indian nerbarinm, and all were 
treated as varieties. 

Mr. Bateman condnded by expressing a hope that Mr. Hnllett 
^rould tell where Possiflora Hullettii (fruit of which had been pro- 
nounced superior to the Pine Apple), had fruited ; where and when 
the Durion was fruited ; where the Mangosteens and Mangos, which 
svese cut in dozens and sold at 2s. 6d. a-piece, were produced. 

Major Clarke remarked, that he had known Sorghum saocharatum 
grown as food for horses, and that there were several black-seeded 
Sorghums which were not S. saccharatnm, one of which was grown in 
Italy as food for chickens. 

Tfx. Mssters asked Major Clarke if he had succeeded in raising seeds 
from all three forms of Oytisns Adami. That plant and the Cyclamens 
and Apples at the meeting tended to shake our faith in the power 
of graftmg to perpetuate any particular variety. This was a subject 
iHiich well defierved fuller investigation than it hod hitherto recdved. 

Major Clarke said be had saved three packets of seeds from the 
three different forms of CytiBus, that he had sent them to Dr. Lindley, 
who had given them to Mr. Gordon, and that the seeds of the Cytisus 
Adami, or ^ hybrid portion," had produced yellow blossoms like the 
Iiabnmnm. 

Sir Philip Egerton invited Mr. Murray to make a few observations 
on the Conifene ; and after Mr. Murray had noticed two or three 
srpedmens, the names of which were doubtful, Mr. Bateman announced 
umt Dr. Masters would give five elementary lectures on Botany, be- 
fp^^^^g on the last Saturday in March. 



THE INTENSE COLD AND ITS CONSBQOENCES. 

licmQSCiAD, Harts.— The foUoving is a list of a few trees 

md ehnibe id j axed by the late seyere froet here :— Piniu insignis, 

jKMing pUmt, 6 feet hi^ young ahoota killed; Ganya dlip- 



tioa, killed down to the enow line. Eecallonia suunantlia 
bronzed, but the fresh leaves are beginning to show now ; it 
was ittesented by the late Prince Consort when on a Tiait 
here. Aaalea indioa rubra, yonng wood killed, while Aaalea 
indioa alba standing 20 feet from rabra, was not in the least 
hurt They are both by the side of an east walk. Bays and 
Lanxnstinas are Tery maoh eat np. All my Broooolis, with 
the ezoeption of the Brimstone, are killed. Brassels Sprouts 
are not in the least hart. I may remark ttiat I have gathered 
this week, from a soath wall, some Camellia blossoms, one bloom 
from Lady Home's Blush, and three from a Doable Bed, and 
twenty will .be folly open on the Doable Bed by the end of the 
m<»th (February)..— J. Shabp, Gardener to A. Bartm, Esq, 

WhiMost, Belfast. — Now that we can look around and see 
the effects of the unpreoedented snowstorm of January, it wiU« 
perhaps, interest some of your readers to learn how we have 
fared on this side of the Irish Channel. 

Boses appear to have suffered less here than in many other 
plaees, yet they have not come off qaite safely. Lord Clyde, 
Mdlle. Bonnaire, and Monte Christo, are dead ; Belle de Bor- 
deaux, Triomphe de Bennes, and Celine Foiestier are muoh 
injured; Due de Cases and Mrs. Chas. Wood are slightly 
injured. These were all worked on the Dog Boss stock. I have 
not a single instance of death or severe injury on the Manetti, 
and, henee, with Mr. Taylor, I am " all for Manetti." Of the 
buds inserted in the Dog Bose in the autumn, all which had 
pushed or were prominent have been killed. The common 
China Bose has been killed to the snow line. 

Of evergreens^-Laurustinus, Eecallonia maerantha, hybrid 
searlet Bhododendrons, and Arbutus unedo, have suffered 
severely. Portugal and common Laurel (particularly those 
recently transplanted). Sweet Bay, Golden and Silver Hollies, 
together with young plants of Pinus insignis, have been more 
or less punished. A plant of Desfontania spindsa is quite 
dead. In the immediate neighbourhood Araucaria imbrioata 
and Cedrus deodara are extensively killed. 

In the kitchen garden. Snow's and Hammond's Cape Broccoli 
were all killed ; Knight's Protecting was muoh injured ; Dal- 
meny Park proved hardier than any other Broccoli grown here ; 
Savoys and Brussels Sprouts came well through ; Globe Arti- 
chokes and Cabbages were very much injured ; Endive, Lettuces, 
and White Lisbon Onion entirely escaped, as well as a sowing 
of Sangster's No. 1 Pea, which was fully an inch above the 
ground. Out of several sorts of Celery which were unprotected, 
Laing's Mammoth was the only one injured.— J. M. Bothwbll. 



GROUND VINERIES. 

[Fbou a paper read by Mr. Broome, of the Inner Temple 
Gardens, at the meeting of the Central Horticoltural Society, 
February 26th.] 

Now that the gardening world is every di^ becoming ac- 
qoainted with the great otility of these structures, I have 
thoaght a few remarks, based upon practice with Wells's 
ground, vineries, might by many be appreciated. The lady 
and gentleman amateur, the scieDtifio and practical gardener, 
have already derived much advantage and pleasure from their 
use ; and at this moment in many gardens where horticulture 
is carried out upon just principles, these structures are used 
and recommended. Upon their first appearance in gardens 
they were exclusively employed for Grape-growing, and were 
carefully stowed away daring the many months in which the 
Vine is dormant ; now they are kept in active operation during 
the whole year. The lady amateur finds that in them she can 
manage a crop of Grapes, then bring on a few plants for late 
autumn and Christmas flowering, and afterwards occupy them 
with a few miscellaneous floricultural pets, bedding, and other 
plants ; whilst by others they are used for the protection of 
salading, &o. In the present month many ground vineries 
are devoted to forcing Bhubarb, and I have seen a hotbed made 
for them and covered an inch thick with ashes, into which are 
plunged pots of Dutch bulbs. Hyacinths, Tulips, &e. ; and 
others, again, are used in a similar manner for the propagation of 
bedding stuff, and raising seeds of tender plants. 

The scientific and practical gardener can apply these minia- 
ture houses to a thousand different uses. But a few days a«> 
I saw a 14-feet length filled with Hyacinths and Tulips, which 
are intended for our great spring bulb shows, and nothing 
could exceed the luxuriance and vigour they possessed. I have 
likewise seen ground vineries applied to the growth of the 
Neapolitan Videt, and beautifully-coloured blossoms were beiag 
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gathered when not a yestige of flower was diioemible in the 
old-fashioned, dark, dismal box-frame, although both were 
placed near each other, and were subjected to the same and 
eqxud management. The plan of arranging the ground Tinery 
for this purpose was extremely simple. In the month of Octo- 
her last, when all the fruit had been cut from the Vines, a bed 
of the same area as the vinery was marked out, round which 
eommon bricks were laid two deep ; the bed thus formed was 
filled with coal ashes, and the Violets, which had prcTiously been 
potted in 82-8ized pots, were plunged in it. The plants were 
thus exposed to intense light--an agent most essential, as all 
gardeners are aware, to the well-being of this plant. The ar- 
rangement fdr giving air is likewise so perfect in these struc- 
tures that the Violets can be exposed wholly in propitious 
weather, and should it be mild with moisture falling the lids 
or sides can be raised nearly horizontally, thus exposing the 
plants to air, whilst affording protection from wet. During the 
Inclement weather we had this winter the vinery was covered 
with litter, and thatched hurdles placed together over the whole 
in the shape of a span roof. This protection bade defiance to 
oold 9° below zero. 

During the past season I have seen some magnificent crops 
of Grapes under these ground vineries. The bunches were of 
a good size, the berries well swelled and above the average 
size, with the colouring as perfect as in any that have been cut 
from more spacious houses, and the flavour was exquisite. 

I find many growers, elated with the success of these vineries, 
intend applying them to the growing of stone fruits, such as 
Peaches and Nectarines, the trees being planted out and treated 
precisely the same as the Vines. The ^tes will be laid down 
and perforated at regular distances, so as to admit pegs for the 
purpose of pegging down and laying out the branches. The 
roots being free to act on the outside, as in the case of Vines, 
no watering is necessary, as when these fruits are grown in 
pots upon the orchard-house principle ; and the moisture eva- 
porated from the slates, with which the wood and foliage are 
in contact, prevents red spider, thrips, and other insects from 
multiplying. 

I find the best method of cultivating fruits under Wells's 
ground vineries is as follows :^At one end of the vinery a hole, 
2 feet square, and of about the same depth, is dug out and filled 
with a compost of good loam, rotten dung, and a little road sand ; 
these should be well incorporated together, previously throwing 
in about one and a half peck of bones, merely bruised, to afford 
drainage to the mass, also to feed the Vines during hot weather, 
or when the heat is so great as to rob the plant of its natural 
moisture. The bones will likewise absorb the fluids passing 
down to them more readily by being bruised. All being thus 
prepared, the Vine is turned out about the middle of March, 
^oviding the weather is open and mild, the cane being intru- 
duced and pegged down. Air should be admitted at ten o'clock, 

> ▲.![., by raising slightly the lights ; this, with the additional 
air from the bottom of the frames, will serve to check the Vines 
from making too quick and premature a growth before the sea- 
son is sufficiently advanced to assist the formation of the young 
parts. The cases should be closed again about 2 p.m., if possible 
securing a little atmospheric warmth, and the Vines should at 
this period be slightly syringed ; the moisture will aid the expan- 
sion of the bark and the bursting of the young buds and leaves. 
This treatment should be continued until the flowers are ex- 
panded, when syringing must be entirely suspended and air 
admitted upon every opportunity. As soon as the flowers are 
set I find moisture applied in the form of vapour highly benefi- 
cial ; this can be obtained by pouring tepid water upon the slates. 
Atmospheric warmth is secured throughout the day, and causes 
the moisture to evaporate, thus charging the internal air with 
an agent highly beneficial. As soon as the Grapes have at- 
tained the size of Sweet Peas the bunches should be thinned, 
taking out all ill-shaped and deformed berriei^, also all those 
which are in immediate contact with others, taking care not to 
remove all the interior berries, or the bunches will be loose 
and iU-shapen. At this period the structure should be kept 
dose and as much warmth secured as possible, as the critical 
time of stoning will have arrived, and a check would prove 
highly injurious. As soon as colouring commences as much 

f air should be admitted as is consistent with safety from chilling, 
and the vinery should be closed sufficiently early to secure, as 
before stated, as much natural warmth as possible. If this 

- eourse be pursued I feel confident every success will attend the 
cmerator, and will well repay him for the pains he may bestow ; 
toe weight and quality of the fruit will equal if not exceed 
that which is grown in extensive Vine-houses. 



I have this winter seen a very happy adaptation of the 
groxmd vinexy. One of the 14-feet vineries was seleeted, a site 
facing south was arranged, a pit dug 8 feet deep, and the siifle 
bricked with 41 -inch work 2 feet above the ground level ; upon 
the brickwork was laid a wooden plate, and to this the viaenr 
was fixed, being screwed down at the fotir comers desei 
division. The pit was then filled with cocoa-nut fibre, t&d 
such plants as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and bulbs were pliesd 
in it. These grew with great luxuriance, and, as in cte 
cases where they were weU covered with litter and the thatohsd 
hurdles, resisted the intense frosts we experienced in Jaausiy. 
The same vinery-pit is at this moment filled with feimentiag 
material, and Bhubarb, Sea-kale, and salading are being cot, 
whUe there are Cucumbers climbing along the roof and looldBg 
as luxuriant as upon ridges in summer. Dutch bulbs are also 
being brought out weekly for the drawing-room. This plan 
is merely an enlarged idea of what was before exemplified, and 
serves to prove how valuable ground vineries are to the hosti- 
cnlturist. 



HARDINESS OF TRITELEIA UNIFLORA. 
Will you tell me whether Triteleia uniflora will stand the 
winter in the open ground ? Having it now in bloom in poti 
— and it is a lovely flower — ^I feel anxious to know whether it 
is hardy. Should it be so, it will be an acquisition to our 
spring bulbs, and ought to be largely grown. Xn my opinion it 
is most beautifuL— M. H., Aeklam HaU, Middlethenmgh'M- 
Tees. 

[We believe it to be hardy ; and should have no heiiisiibB 
in leaving it in the border throughout the winter, with so 
other covering than an inch or two of cocoa-nut fibre refoM or 
coal ashes. Some years since a gentleman wrote to us Ibos :— 
" There is one plant I would particularly call your atteatimto 
—the Triteleia uniflora. It is a bulb, and described si bdi- 
hardy, and blooming in June. With me (on the Mendip BiQ^, 
it thrives in a twrder under a west wall, without the sh^toA 
protection, and blossoms from the third week in March to the 
end of May. I think no flower is more delicately beantifal, 
and I wonder that it is not as common as the Narcissos."] 



ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The seoond meeting in Febmazy was held on the 18th insL at Bun 
lington House, the President, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.B.8., &c., 
in the chair. Amongst the donations to the library received nnce the 
preceding meeting were the publications of the Imperial Society of 
Moscow, the Entomological and other Societies of France, Stettin, 
Dublin, and Christiana. 

Mr. Frederick Moore exhibited a number of specimens of a minute 
wood-boring Beetle, Tomicus monographns, a species not hitherto de- 
tected in England, which had prored Texy injurious to the oaken 
staves of casks of malt liquors in India, causing in some fvfftnwifflii the 
loss of the h^nor to the extent of 50 per cent. The injury had b«s 
first noticed m Buzmah, and the casks when first landed from tht 
ships did not appear to be at all injured. As many as 1.340,000 pa- 
f orations had been observed in the staves of a sin^e cask. It nu 
SQg^sted that either the steaming process to which the staves an 
subjected to bring them into shape, or the taste given to them bj the 
liquor, had rendered them palatable to the insects, which appear to bt 
nearly allied to the Bamboo-borer. 

Mr. Newman exhibited the lock of a garden gate completely fiBed 
with the mud nests of a wild Bee, Osmia bioonus ; some portions of 
the stem of Sallow, Salix ca^a, burrowed into by the larra of the 
Hemet Moth, Sesia bombjciformis ; also some large Ants, Farmiis 
herculanea or pubescens, said to have been taken at Kinloch Sumodi, 
in Perthshire, each having made a cell for itself in rotten Oak : and 
a specimen of Lithoda ancella from Worthing. 

Mr. F. Smith exhibited two boxes filled with Hymenopterous inseeti 
of great interest, collected at Champion Bay on the north-west ooast 
of New Holland by Mr. De Boulay, mdoding a number of new species 
of Formicidn, Mutillidao, Thynnide, and Apidie. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited two species ol Miciolepidoptera, ZeBeria 
oleastrella and Margarodes unionalis, reared from the Olives at Men- 
tone. 

Professor Westwood mentioned that a specimen of Vanessa nrtiev 
had been captured on the 7th hist, at Oxford by Dr. Rolleston, whiek 
proved to be a male, and on dissection its abdomen was found to be 
filled with oleadnous fluid. 

Mr. K. A. WaUace read an elaborate memoir on the Pierideons 
Butterflies of the Malayan Archipelago, in the introdnetion to i^idi 
he entered into numerous details as to the geographical range, ^ffi^t*s*« 
and mimetic analogs of the different groups ; which led to an ex- 
tended discussion, in which Mr. Pascoe especially maintained the 
distinction between the Faunas of the eadezn portion of the Axdii- 
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tad New HoHsttd, vliidi bad been oonaidexed by Ifr. Wallaoe 



A TBty dabofftte memoir on tbe diitribvtioii of tbe speeiei of Lepi- 
^optam in Onat Britain and Ireland, on tbe plan of Ifr. Hewitt C. 
Watson's **(^bele Bxitannioa," by Mr. Herbert Jenner Fnst, was 
read ; as well as a paper by Mr. £. Sannders, eontaining descriptions 
of new speeiss of Baprestid», colleeted in Penang by Mr. Lamb. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

The Duke or Bucclbuch, President of the Boyal Horticnl- 
ionl Soeietyf has nominated the following gentlemen Yice- 
Frendenis for this year :— Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, M.P. ; 
Mr. James Bateman, F.B.S. ; Mr. Henry Cole, G.B. ; Mr. W. 
Witeon Samaders, F.B.S. 

When annonnoing the death of Mr. Skinner, we com- 
mented on his befriending Joseph Bittbb Yon Kawicz Wabs- 
CEWicz, and now we have to record that this botanist's death 
preoeded Mr. Skinner's eleven days. He was Inspector of the 
Imperial Botanic Garden at Cracow, and was only in his fifty- 
f omrth year. He died at Cracow on the 29th of December. 

The Members of the Boyal Hortioaltural Society will 

be glad to leam that, as announced in a report in another 
eohamn, Dr. Maxwell T. Masters has kindly consented to 
I^Ye five elementary leetores on Botany, illastrated by diagrams 
and living specimens, in the Cooncil-room of the Society, com- 
mencing on the last Saturday in |£arch. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

KITCHEN OABDEIV. 

If the weather is favourable make sowings forthwith, on well- 
sitnated beds of the following vegetables — ^namely, Bnusel* 
Sprouts, Chou de Milan (Thonsand-haaded Cabbage), CatUi- 
fiawer. Dwarf Cabbage, Green Kale, Savoy; and Lcekt, also a 
little Pomeranian Cabbage, and a sprinkling of some late spring 
Broccoli, Give a slight salting to all AtparagusYi^diA and Sea- 
kale ground. Sow Peas, Beans, and Radishes as soon as the 
former sowing is above ground. Prick-out very early Celery in 
a frame. Old mellow dung made firm is good, and prevents 
top roots. Sow all herbs. Sweet Marjoram and Sweet Basil on 
heat. Cover up with litter all early slopes of Badishes, Horn 
Carrots, &o., whilst the sun shines, about three o'clock, and 
wttter them about once a- week with tepid clear manure water. 

raUIT OABDEM. 

Protect by all possible means the blossoms of fruit trees. 
Straw ropes, mats, canvas bunting. Fir boughs, and fronds of 
Fern, should all or any of them be in requisition. As soon as 
you have finished naiUng the Peach tzees, mix sulphur and 
floft soap water to the thickness of paint, and draw a band of 
the mixture between the shoots in all directions ; this once 
done, and that well, will secure the trees thoroughly from red 
spider for a twelvemonth. Throw soot over Strawberry phinta- 
txons requiring manure. Now is the time for grafting, and for 
▼arious reasons the mode called whip-grafting is by far the pre- 
^ oy^hl e one ; in cleft-grafting the divided portions of old wood 
xiever re-unite; in saddle-grafting the flow of sap is limited 
to two tapering strips of alburnum ; and rind-grafting leaves 
cavities on each side of the inserted portion of the scion. In 
grafting it should be remembered that sections of wood already 
farmed never unite ; they are seen, if divested of all subsequent 
formations, in mere mechanical contact after a lapse of many 
years, and the scion and stock will then readily fall asunder, 
nor do the outer barks form a vital union ; but when newly- 
formed tissues of both stock and scion come in contact, they 
oo^MMse, and an organised growth immediatelv takes place. This 
organisable tissue protrudes from between the wood and inner 
Iwrk ; the inner barks of the scion and stock should therefore 
be made to coincide as far as possible, and without the least 
regard being paid to the positions of the outer barks, the nicely 
fitting of which is unnecessary. 

OBEENHOUSE AND 00N8BBVATOET. 

Potting win now be a matter of daily occurrence, and on the 
mode in which this is performed will depend the future success 
of the plant. We need say litUe here about the propriety of 
using fibrous loam or about thorough drainage, their impor- 
tenoe is now tolerably well understood ; but a few words to the 
•nuitear may be acceptable as to the best mode of watering 
newly planted subjects in general. Let it be a maxim, then, 
never to water a fresh-potted plant until it is fixed where it is 
to remain. I have known persons give their fresh-potted 



plants a thorough watering whilst on the handbarrow to " settle 
the soil,*' as it is termed, and then immediately carry them to 
their destination. This, although called gardening, should be 
teimed "puddling;" it is not possible for plants to thrive 
after such handling. The soil for potting should be neither 
wet nor dry ; one is as great an evil as the other ; it should of 
the two iodine to dryness, and should be pressed tolerably 
firm, not thumping the pot on the potting-board. The water- 
Ing at first should not be performed in order to settle the soil, 
this means shutting out the atmosphere, but merely with the 
intention of preventing the soil horn becoming any drier. 
Hard balls should be soaked overhead in water a day previous 
to shifting. The families of Camellia, Acacia, Cytisus, Phajus, 
Bhododendron, Eutaxia, Citrus, Epacris, Correa, Azalea, and 
last, but not least, the Hose, wiU be a blaze of beauty in the 
conservatory where plant-growing is well attended to. They 
wUl now require abundance of water, to which clear liquid 
manure should occasionally be added. Dispense with fire heat 
as much as possible ; tbe enormous perspiration caused by a 
March sun is more than enough for some of the evanesent 
beauties without the aid of fires. Canvas screens, too, should 
be at hand to be drawn over the brightest parts of the house 
fur two hours in sunny days. Force on Fuchsias where fine 
and large specimens are required; a moist atmosphere, with a 
slight degree of shading, will run the shy sorts into wood by 
retarding fiowering. Those wintered under stages or in cellars 
should now be brought forth and potted, to give them a start 
for the decoration of lawns or the fiower garden. Brugmanaiaa 
should be disrooted and started in heat. Shift, when necessaxy, 
Australian and Cape plants in a growing state, likewise Pelsor- 
goniums. Calceolarias, and Cinerarias, with the view of having 
fine specimens. Pot successions of Gloxinias and Achimenee, 
and keep them rather dry and warm. 

STOVE. 

Orchids are now swelling fast, and many of the blocks and 
baskets of Stanhopeas, Gbngoras, Dendrobiums, itt., will re- 
quire to be syringed about twice a-week ; let it be done on 
Buxmy mornings early, and give air freely for a couple of hours 
for fear of moisture lodging amongst the buds. In shifting 
large specimens in pots break the pot carefully all round 
so as to avoid injuring the roots, and shift the whole mass 
together. Terrestrial Orchids, in general, do better in loamy 
turf and leaf mould (not too much decayed), blended with the 
lumps of peat. Benew moss on blocks forthwith. Attend 
to disrooting and pruning back Justicias, Yincas, Cleroden- 
drons, Eranthemums, Geissomerias, Plumbagos, Poinsettias, 
Erythrinas, d^c, at least those exhausted by flowering, and a 
few for early work. Those done first, if carried on in due 
course, will be the earliest next autumn and winter. 

rOBCINO-PIT. 

Keep Bosee free from inseoto, watering frequentty with liquid 
manure. Provide successions of subjects for forcing. The 
Dutch bulbs should not stay long here. The Hyacinths lose 
much effect when their bells are too much asunder through too 
much excitement in proportion to the light. Sow tender 
annuals. Do not forget Phlox Drunmondi and Bhodanthe 
Manglesii, with the Portulaoas. 

PITS AND FBAMES. 

Pot-off Lobelias, and place them in a growing heat; the 
compost should be light and rich for the first potting. Sow 
Stocks and other choice annuals, and pot-off all kinds of out- 
tings as soon as they are ready, filling up the pots again with 
sorts that are wanted. As soon as the borders are in a proper 
state sow hardy annuals in patches, and not too deeplv — a 
slight covering for the seeds wiU be sufficient. Mark tiie places 
with small sticks, or make a small ring, which will prevent any 
other thing being planted over them. Prick-off Clintonias, 
Portulaoas, or other choice and tender annuals that are fit for 
the operation, and keep them in gentie heat until they are 
rooted, then remove them to a colder temperature, except the 
most tender kinds, which should be nursed until milder wea- 
ther. Air the cold pits continually at night as well as by day, 
if there be no frost. Pot-off stores for the fiower garden, ana 
forward them, more especially scarlet Pelargoniums, Salvia 
patens, and Verbenas. A good collection of the beet hardy 
annuals should now be sown, they are of most service and most 
esteemed before the gay masses of Verbenas, Pelargoniums* 
&e., come to perfection. When a frame or a pit is at liberty 
I would recommend their being sown in small pots in loamy 
soil, and not turned out until they are slightiy pot-bound ; the 
flower then gains the predominance, and the great proportioa 
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of UuB aboye the leaf constitates the chief beaaty of many 
of the aonnale. They are also more easily protected from 
BlTig8.--W. Ebake. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

KITCHEN OABDKN. 

80 far as frosty momings are concerned, March has " come 
in as a lion,*^ and it remains to be proved whether it will " go 
ont as a lamb." The frost will do good in three ways— it will 
help to keep back fruit-tree blossoms, Uie buds of which were 
becoming too forward for the season ; it will dry and cromble 
down the soil thrown up in ridges ; and the snn, which has 
followed the frosty mornings, will help all plants that were 
languishing in the doll weather, and will be of especial benefit 
to plants in bloom that are intended to bear serviceable fruit. 
With the exception of planting some Potatoes at the bases 
of walls, planting-out more Cabbages, hoeing and forking the 
ground among Spinach, so as to let the air circulate about the 
plants, and partially dry the over-wet soil, the chief work 
cut of doors has been turning over the ridged ground, and 
leaving it in shallow ridges so as to have it better exposed to 
the air and dried before sowing and planting general crops. 
Much of this labour would be worse than unnecessary in open 
light soils'. In such oases even ridging is often better dispensed 
with, as, provided the staple has been sufficiently stirred, the 
crops do better when the light soil is compressed rather than 
loosened. A heavy soil requires to be made lighter even for 
Onioru, provided uie surface is rolled when dry with a light 
Toiler, or gently patted -, and in| many cases it is better to 
dispense with both of these operations, and leave the surface for 
a quarter of an inch or so loose or open, to prevent the stiff 
soil cracking in dry weather in all directions, even before the 
seedlings are large enough to permit of hoeing on the surface 
to leave it loose. In lig^t soils, even with heavy manuring, a 
good crop of firm, fair-sized Onions can scarcely be secured 
without consolidating the surface. Under such circumstances, 
when the ground was too wet to roll at the sowing time, 
we have frequently rolled with a light roller when the seed- 
lings were just appearing, or not more than an inch in height, 
and then if there was the least danger of cracking, a stirring 
with a hoe, as shallow as possible, between the rows would 
leave the young Onions firm enough at the surface, and thus 
tempt them to quick bulbing instead of forming huge thick 
seeks. For all such crops, however, we would sooner wait a 
week or ten days at this season than sow when the ground 
w«s in an unkindly state. Further on in the season sowing 
must often be resorted to, even if barrow] oads of materiiJ 
should be brought for covering. What collects about the 
potting-bench when riddled is generally very useful for this 
purpose. 

Tutttips, — It is too soon to sow yet ont of doors unless the 
young plants are protected from frost, and where deemed of 
much importance young Turnips would pay as well under 
glass as young Potatoes. It is not because of their tenderness 
that it is too soon in most places to sow them out of doors, 
but because of the simple fact, that when young plants are 
touched with a few degrees of frost they are almost sure to 
throw up flower- stems, and if a small Turnip is then formed 
it is little better than a piece of soft wood. In cold places, 
when wanted early out of doors, the young plants will need 
protection in cold nights. 

Partly owing to the rains and warmth of autumn, a young 
crop with bulbs the size of hens' eggs, on the north side of 
a sloping bank, is already showing flower-stems, and though 
these may be cut off, others will come, and the Turnips will 
60on become hard in consequence, so these young plants will 
not be so useful as we expected, and as we have found them 
in most years. Those we spoke of lately as pulled up before 
showing any signs of fresh growth, and which had suffered 
nothing from the frost at the new year, have shown signs also 
of growing, and have, therefore, had the tops cut and have been 
laid in thm layers in a cool shady place, with just a sprinkling 
of litter over them to preserve them from extremes of weather. 
These will remain good for use when those on the bank, thou^ 
much younger, will be too stringy and hard. 

The chief work in this department has been keeping up a 
succession of forced vegetables, Sea-kale, Mushrooms, Bhubarb, 
Badishes, &c. ; forwarding Peas and Beans, and carrying oa a 
ceaseless warfare with our verofiin enemies. 

In the Muihroom-hause the fourth piece was finally earthed 
dowa in the usual way— that is, covered with rough turfy loam 



to the depth of about ,li inch, well beaten, and from a quarter 
to half an inch of finer soil added, beaten firm, watered gentlyy 
allowed to settle a little, and a clean spade drawn fizmly over 
it, so as to leave a smooth snrfaee. This, when a littla dir co 
the surface, is covered with just a spiinkliBg of hay, ynkk 
keeps the easing from cracking, and renders the beid more 
uniform in heat and moisture. In a Musfaroom-hoase tbsk is 
heated by flues or hot water this hay covering is not essentiiL 
We very often use it, however, as we can regulate the state oi 
the bed more easily by its means ; and hence, though we hsn 
used light soil for earthing over very successfully, we pxeCir it 
rather stiff, fresh, and beaten firmly to a smooth suzfMe, so 
that when we like we can sweep the surface of the bed desB, 
and thus the spawn is prevented running on the bed instead 
of sending up plenty of Mushrooms. In a fresh bed, watend 
and made soUd on the surface, the first sprinkling of hay will 
soon become wet ; as the bed dries that wUl be removed ODfii 
or twice, and fresh added before the Mushrooms ehow tntiy. 
If they come faster than is wanted, the hay or litter covensg 
is removed. If they are wanted quicker, more is added, u 
the bed has produced all over at once, and yielded a heavy 
gathering, then often we sweep the bed clean with a hair broom, 
water if dry, cover with a couple of inches of rough hay, and 
in a week or two the bed will be like a sheet with white Mod- 
rooms. Although not always the case, it very generally lu^rpeBi 
that the Mushrooms thus covered are whiter, and those man 
exposed come browner in the skin. Another advantage of tbiB 
hay covering is, that when suocessional beds are used, the 
heat they throw off before being ready for spawning will gene* 
rally be enough for the house without fire heat. We iitve 
seldom used the hot-water pipe this season, except donsg the 
severe frost in January. From 50° to 55° is hi^ enongb for 
the atmosphere for bearing beds in a house. The adwiii^ (d 
dispensing with hay and using a re^ar fire heat, iititaijtn 
see all the beds at once, and there is less refuge for woodhee, 
&c. ; but as it is, we seldom see any woodlice until spring, aad 
then we have beds under the thatched, covered shed opts ui 
front. In that shed are good Mushrooms still, but with 8 ot 
10 inches of litter over them. The fifth piece in the Moab- 
room-house has had the last layer of dung put on, the dang 
mixed with turfy loam, and in a week or ten days it will be fit 
for spawning. The two first pieces are bearing well, the third 
will show before long. This succession of shallow beds, thon^ 
entailing a considerable amount of attention, generally secures 
a good regular supply. Our most celebrated artistes of the 
kitchen tell us that two things are indispensable to good 
cookery — Mushrooms and Onions. 

Sea-kale. — One of our best gardeners told us the other dij 
that he followed the same plan in winter as we do — ^namely, 
took up the roots and packed them in pots, only we put om 
in the Mushroom-house, where it is dark enough to cause ths 
Sea-kale to come quite white, and he puts his in any pl«(»- 
a house where there is heat, a stokehole, d:c., and coven 1^ 
curely with another pot so as to keep out the light. In om 
point we differ: he sows every year, so as always to haw I 
Bucceseion, and after forcing he throws the old plants WQ* 
We plant ours out again, taking*them out of doors first lad 
covering with litter, so that they may not be injured by a sod: 
den change of weather. We like young plants very well, bid 
these forced plants so treated we consider quite as good if 
seedlings of the second year. We mention this all the naon, 
as many in small places may find a little difficulty with saed- 
lings, as, when in the seed leaf, they are subject to insect eoB- 
mies, and before they attain that size they must be protaofeid 
in the ground from birds, mice, &o. Plants taken up and 
forced this winter will, under ordinary treatment, when planted 
out be first-rate for forcing again in the second winter—thai 
is, after having had two summers' growth. If in the sunmar 
the crowns show too many shoots or buds it is well to thin thMS 
to two or three. Just as in other cases, if two, three, or molt 
crops are taken from forced plants, they will in proportion \f 
less useful when planted out ; but in almost every case, if 
treated as stated above, they will be as useful for transplanting 
as one-year seedlings that were sown rather thickly. 

Rhubarb. — Similar remarks will apply. We have just tusaj 
out some of the roots forced, planted them again, and covend 
with a little litter. They will not do much the first sunuM 
but they will come strong in the second, and in the 'oU^'^^ 
winter will do for forcing again. Good gatherings may be oP* 
tained in spring from seed sown in April twelve months bsloKSt 
but to have strong stalks in winter the seedlings should ha^ 
two summers' growth. We will put a few mors lamps into tM 
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IDiflhroom-hoiue ; after thtft the moet lorwud oat of doom, 
m hope will oome in wiih a Uttie proteetion. Sea-kale out of 
doors, we hope, will oome in a month or six weeks hence, with 
merely a box or a pot pnt over it to keep oat the light. 

Potatoes. — ^We did not plant the Ipng earth pit with Potatoes, 
as aUoded to the other week, for the Potatoea were not over- 
forward, tad whilst they remamed where they were we wonld 
save some covering in these frosty nights ; bnt we most not 
delay longer than Taesday or Wednesday. We find those 
growing in pots mast be moved to afford them more room, as 
crowding early Potatoes is, like all crowding, anything but 
true eoonomy. Our friend, alluded to above in reference to 
Sea-kale, gave ns a very good idea, which might be often nse- 
foQy adopted in small gardens where saceessiooal cropping 
mast be generally followed. We were disoasslng the properties 
ol varieties of Potatoes which produced the smallest tops, so 
as to permit of cropping between the rows, as the various Ash- 
leaved Kidneys, Handsworth, Frames, Early May, Coldstream, 
Ao. To Burmoont the difficulty our friend generally plants 
his early Potatoes thus : — Two rows are planted 18 inches 
from row to row; 30 inches are left between these and the 
next two rows, and so on through the space to be planted. 
In the centre of the 30-inch space he plants in summer per- 
manent stroug-growing winter stuff, each row of which will 
thoa be 4 feet from Uie other. If the Potatoes threaten to 
encroach, the heads of the two rows are turned towards the 
18-ineh space without iDJuring them. Thus the Potatoes are 
not injured by planting between the rows, the permanent 
winter crops do not suffer in digging up the Potatoes, and 
when these are dug up and the ground cleared, lower-growing 
erops may be planted where they stood. If the Potatoes had 
large heads the space between every two rows might be a 
lew inches more, and then the interval left might be 3 feet in- 
stead of 30 inches. We have much practised this successional 
cropping by planting between every two rows, but often we 
wonld lukve preferred to have let the crop of Potatoes alone untU 
it was taken up, and have had good strong plants previously 
pricked oat and well rooted to lift again, and such often did 
best- and presented the most regular plantation. We have 
not for years practised our friend's plan with potatoes and 
Winter Greens, but we have no doubt it is well worthy of 
adoption, as saving so much prioking-out and relifting, and 
ensuring room for the plants when first turned out, without 
the liability of their being injured when the crop of Potatoes 
is taken up. 

Vermin. — ^We are afraid to say how many beautiful tomtits 
and blackcaps are hanging on the branches of a tree. We are 
sorry to look at them, for we know the value of tomtits in 
snnomer ; but it is a clear case, that if they are allowed to have 
their own way now there will be neither Pear nor Plum for 
them to dab their little bills into next autumn. We know of 
no other remedy at this season than close netting. Then 
there were rats and mice to be thinned and driven away. Will 
Bome naturalist tell ns if there is war, or at least a feeling of 
repngnanee between the two races, rats and mice ? At any rate, 
we have frequently found that when we had almost freed our- 
selves of one kind, we soon bai plenty of the other, though at 
times we have had more than enough of both. Frames over 
dung-beds are dear places to both, and tacring the bottoms of 
frames outside, allowing the tar to drop on the dung there, is a 
good way of keeping them awiiy, so long as the tar continues 
moist and smells strong. Bats for some time were in great force, 
asid trapping half a hundred seemed to decrease their numbers 
hut little ; so, having a fortnight ago caught a fine fellow in a 
trap« we were erael enough to singe his hair; paint him a Uttle 
wilii tar, and let him free again. Since then we have not 
noticed a single rat. In a few days, however, we had an in- 
Taaion of mice, three or four varieties ; we trapped many, bnt 
skill they come, and in one night they ate oat the hearts of 
half a dozen Strawberry plants in pots, nibbled Asparagus, cut 
oyer Badishes, and cropped over a nice bed of young Carrots, 
so that, much against our will, we have been forced to resort 
to poisoning as well as trapping. The varieties of the grass 
mice, especially, are particularly partial to Strawberry plants 
in pots just when the centre begins to rise. We used to pro- 
ieot plants in pots in earth*pits in winter, leaving litter over 
them in severe frost ; but we are afraid to trust them oat of 
siftht now. We had two plants sent lat^y with inquiries as to 
why they wonld not flower, there being many more like them, 
^e centre had been eaten out neatly by mice. If the plants 
siMid plunged in an open bed mice will rarely touch them ; 
bat set them in a frame, or cover them up in a pit, and the 



mioe wUI soon begin to taste them. Strange that mice, like 
men, should relish moet that which is forbidden and most diffi- 
oalt to obtain. 

FBUIT DBPASnCBRT. 

Much the same as last week as respeots general work. 
Cleared out the litter that proteoted fruit trees in pots in the 
orchard-house, frestt regulated, fresh surfaced, &c., to give a 
neat clean appearance ; bat some matters here we must defer, 
and also in other departments, until next week. 

StrawberrUi. — Took out Strawberry plants that had done tiieir 
work, and replaced them with others, forwarded, as alluded to 
above, in frames, where a mild gentle heat had been given them. 
Daring the earliest stages of forcing, and especially at an early 
period, it is of importance that mere growth of foliage shonld 
not be greatly encouraged until the flower-trusses make their 
appearance. The most of the Strawberry plants lately moved 
into houses and pits, were brought from frames where there was 
just the slightest heat below them, so that the heat was given 
gradually — a matter of importance when successions are taken 
into houses. The beds were formed below the frames, chiefly 
of the clearings from the flower-beds and pleasure gronnd«, 
with a few inches of tree leaves above them firmly trodden, and 
then sprinkled with coal ashes, and on these beds the plants 
were placed without plunging the pots, as we have long proved 
that plunging pots full of roots in a bed where there is madx 
heat, before March or April, has a tendency, to cause ^e roots to 
find their way out at the bottom, and thus encourage a free 
growth of leaves instead of the free rise of the flower-tram. 
A correspondent highly satisfied with the vigorous look of his 
plants teUs us, "On the l&t of January I filled a pit with 
Strawberry plants, plunged the pots iii a bed, the heat at ihie 
bottom of the pots averaging 85°, and the top heat ranging 
from 58" to 65° at night ; the roots are striking into the bed, 
and though the plants are seldom watered, the leaves are ao 
green, and fresh, and large, that I cannot but think giving 
heat thus at once will far excel the jog-trot, gradual, bit-by- 
bit-addition system yon are always recommending. Why «not 
have a trial of a more quick slap-dash way ? " Ah, why not? 
What of the crowns of the plants and the flower-trusses amid all 
this dash and vigour ? We should not be greatly surprised if 
the fine leaves have taken all the running, and that in many 
oases the flower-trusses will never appear. Unfortunately fine 
foliage is not what is most wanted at Uie dessert table.— -B. F. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— March 6. 

Ths cool weather has somewhat diminished the supply of ont-door v- 
ffetablos, bat prioes remain nearly as last week. Asparagus is the only 
article a little dearer. The Potato trade remains neavy; pricea are a 
toifle lower. 



VEOKTABLSS. 



Artichokes each 

Aspara^rua .... bundle 
Beans, Kidney, per 100 

BearletRon.) slero 

Beet, Bed doa. 

BroeeoU handle 

Bras. Sprouts ^ sieve 

Cabbage doa. 

Oapsicams 100 

Carrott banoh 

Oaallflower doi. 

Celery bnndle 

Oodimbera eaoh 

nieUing .... dos. 

Endive doo. 

Fennel bnnoh 

Oariio lb. 

Herbs bnnoh 

Hareearadfah 



s.d. s. 
ft too 

12 









6 





6 











a 

8 
8 




8; Leeks Imnoh 

I Lettuce per doa. 

Mushrooms .... pottle 

Mu8td.& Cress, punnet 

Onions .... per bushel 

Parsley per iieye 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

8 Xidner do. 

BAdishesdos. bunohee 

Bhubarb bundle 

Savoys doa. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinaoh bushel 

Tomatoes. . . . per doa. 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable Marrows ds. 



Apples I sieve S 

Apricots doa 

Cherries lb. 

Chestnuts bush. 10 

Currants ^sieve 

Black do. 

Pigs dos. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

OtMeeberries ..quart 
Qrapes, Hothouse . . lb. 6 
100 6 



d. 

0to8 




rBTTIT. 
a. d 



Nectarines doa. 

Oranges 100 

Peaches dos. 

Peara (dessert) .. doz. 

kitchen dos. 

Pine Apples lb. 

Plums isieT* 

Quinces dos. 

Raspberriee lb. 

Strawbezriet lb. 



d. 8. 
6 too 
8 



d. s. # 

•t»4 



10 

9 



4 

8 











WalnuU bush. 10 90 • 



TRADE CATALOGUE} RECEIVED. 

Willism Hooper, St. John's Hill, New Wandsworth, London* 
S.W. — Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seedt, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••• We request thftt no one will mite priTately to the depert- 
mental writers of the <* Jonnial of Hortieoltiire, Cottage 
Gardener, and Conntrj Gentleman." By so doing they 
are subjected to nnjustifiable trouble and expense. AU 
conunnnioations should therefore be addressed $olel9 to 
The EdUon of the Jcttmal of HortietiUure, dte., 171, Fleet 
Street, London^ B.C. 

We also request that oorrespondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultrjr and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and oonyeniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also neyer to send mo^e than 
two or three questions at once. 

N.B. — ^Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 

Books (S. B. C. r.).— For the lad yon mention no books would be more 
jiiiitablethaa *<The Garden Manoal," *' In-door Gardening," and "Oat- 
door Gardening." Ton can have the whole free by post from our office 
it yon enclose sixty postage stamps with your direction. (A Lover of 
yafatr«).— Whoever told yon that a knowledge of botany would prevent 
your becoming a good gardener advised you Ignorantly. Books to suit 
yon are ** Henirey's Elementary Course of Botony." pubUshed by Van 
Toorst, price about 8«. we believe. ** British Ferns " you can have from 
oarofflce free by post if you enclose forty-six postage stamps with your 
addreaa. 

OvxuAKOXxp Tbkss (ITeiflAbowr).— As no notioe Is taken of your re- 
quest to have the branches of the worthless trees removed, let your so- 
ttdtor write to the proprietor, and warn him that unless the lopping, Ac., 
M done forthwith you will sue him for damages in the County Court. 

YfS??^^"'^^^^* ®' *" Vaixbt {S. fl.).-Those you allude to were 
esUUted by Mr. Baiter, Yersaillea Nursery, William Street, Hammer- 



GimH Tu» Fon CAX«LLiAa.— " In reply to * H. E./ he will observe in 
nadlng my article that in potting my CameUias I finish oiT with a sur- 
face of half an inch of finely sifted loam. I find this a suflicient check for 
^ y*^!i*l'** ^ "y should appear •H. E.' wlU find that one weeding 
win be suflicient.— BoBSRT Fuumio.*' 

Hat8*s Patsmt Cohstant Stovs (j;.).-*We think that yon must not 
have employed properly prepared charcoal. We have one in an entrance 
hen, ud have no tube. There is a slight smoke when first lighted, and 



a ameU of burnt peat throuohoat the lay,' but we do not object to the 
If we did we should have a small tube from the valve Into a 



tmeU. 



chimney or the outside air. The great drawback to this stove at pro- 
sent is the difflciUty of obtaining a supply of good peat ohawoal. We 
an liuormed the demand has exceeded the means of supply, and will be 



Tamoub(C.).— Messrs. Byvoet, Overveen, Haarlem, and E. H. Krelage 
and Bon, Haarlem, aro very extensive dealers in bulbs. Any florist could 
nip^y yon with Campanula pyramldaUs to flower this vear. No one 
«oald state marks whenby to distinguish Hyacinths of the same colour 
and form which have been mixed. 

^PoiATOBS (fframsMirsl. — You can procun your namesake Potatoes 
''*^, *?• ^deriek Gill, Dorset Nurseries, blandford. He can also 
snp^ two ottier exceU^t Potatoes-Red Robins, great croppers, round, 
tnd^rich ; and Balmon Kidneys, which I am now eating— they aro excel- 
l«t. These and Grammars are always good up to digging time. 
Addison Mys, 'No one is ever thanked for advice." I will, however, 
adviae - Grakmabs; to purohase all three. The best novelty in every 
"^P^,.!" ?*• ronlform Yorkahlro Hero, derived from the Lapetone 

rand AAleaL It is second early, a great cropper, very hardy against 
tog frost, and as good aa the Ashleaf. I have had It three seasons.— 
F. BAncLvm. 

PSAT Chabooai. {T, jrj.-Our eorrespondent wishes to know how to 
S^K** ^*>^«»1- r^T?*/' ^ °"*« • *rf^» but with a waste of 
fS*r?^u ruS?\7S*f ? ^' ■<» tenacious of combusUon when once 
JP*^ V T* ^CJ^'^^.J^^^I »" o' ** consumed beforo being tho- 
!5Wy-™"*®*- Should it be dried beforo being charred? "T. M." 
tried it just as taken out of the ground and very we^ 

BosBa » A GBExxHouaB— Plaxtimo Flower-beds (A. B. -I.).— 1, You 
^uld prune the Tea Roms in the greenhouse at once. We wouid, as 
Tou pr^ode, cut all weak shoots back to one bud, but on stronger shoots 

iK!?-*Jl? ^'M^®?^^??? • ^®? "^^ °««^ "*"« ™o" *»i«J«ht ink) pruning 
Roses than this, that if you leave only a few buds you Lay exp^st each 
bud to furnish a shoot that will bear Roses. It is often better, there- 
fore, to cut out weak growth and leave more than one bud on a good 
Sff*** *' A^'***5l?* ^^'^i *° ^"7 ^•l^ '0' yo" 'oand bed, filled with 
IS^!^^ ^^^P^^^Jl^"*^ ™ ^*» ^**«' « **>« Crocuses aro in rows 
S^^^'i"**^* *^l Verbenas can be planted in the intermediate spaces 
^I^T^aI?^^^ *?"?,.'°?^ ^ *»«~" planting. 8. We suspect your 
▼ariMated AlvBsum is the Variegated Arabia, as the former is nThirdy. 
Wedo not plant groups, or we mlffht do nothing else, but we criticise 
pmoaed planting. Your group would look very well if your central star- 
Uke figure were filled in the centra with pink, and the four wings with 
SH&'v*^* "H/°^*^ ^*^ Alyssum. Then B, 6, 7, 8 might be two 
SS^iS^,'"^ two yellow ones, the first edged with Cerastium, the se- 
oond with blue Lobelia. 1, «, 8, may be planted In bonds of colours. 
iJ!?£?^??^ Fro* MxTSHmooMa (r. S.).--You donot say whether your 
neia m which you wish to enoonrage Mushrooms is in Ulth or in grass. If 
SiS5K*Z**Si^f**!.,'" ?°A* favourable, and in that case towards the 
nadffle m end of April and the beginning of May we would advise in- 

the torf to the depth of 1 ineh or U ^ch so as to Insert it. The pn? 
SI!S.^?Si?! ??£fi ■■,»«»««'ni i* you wero to put a small quantity of 
frMh fibrous soD below the spawn, replace the turf, and beat it down. 
This will cause the spawned pieeea to be a Uttle higher than the sur- 
rouding grsM, and so fiir save the apawn from being over-waterod. 
S^iuuL^ ^ Mnahrooma throw the bottoms and stalks about 



HoTBBD or FBUUMTDro Material (Iii9i»ir«r).— In VoL X., page sn, 
there an dlreotidns for managing soelTa hotbed, and any one by sMend- 
Ing to those directions mnst be suooeasfuL However, wo will pnhUah a 
few mora details probably next week. 

CuotncBERS [J, BaMy). — Blon House Improved la a smooth-fknttel 
variety. Kelway*s Perfection is black-spineo. 

Muscat OnAPSs Bpormo akd BBAinuKo (T. ITIlMm).— We hive no 
doubt that iu your ease llfUnc the roots of the Muscat Vine woold cOiot 
the deaired core, and we ahould prefer doing so to planting a young 'Viae, 
though the last mode would Involve least trouble. In lifting beda it 
the extremity of the border by means of a deep trench, and won nd 
pick away the soil, saving the fibres, and tying them in nuite or ckOs 
as you prooettl. Then add at least a portion of fresh aoll, freah plaal 
wiObin 9 incoes and 8 inches of the surface, and give a coating el 
16 Inches of warm litter to set the roots going. If in tracing out ths 
roots thero would be danger of injuring much the neighbouring Vtne^ 
then we would out out the Muscat Vine, add freah soil, and pisnt a 
stout young Vine, but if there is no such danger the older plant «1U be 
the better in every way. 

GZ.ASS FOR South Coksbrvatort (T. H.). — Hartley's patent, sn 
rough glass, or coloured ribbed glass, will answer your purpose weD. We 
have seen glass tinted green answer admirably. There will be plsBty of 
light for the plants, and you will requiro no shading. 

Nettiko for Protbctdig Peach Trbb Blossom (A Lady G«rd«a«rW 
The netting sent for our inspection, and to which you allude, was ibii 
kind known as hexagon netting, which yon will find advertised in ooi 
columns. It is a very good protection, bnt to keep off severo froets it r^ 

Sulres to be doubled. Woollen netting, with quarterH>f-an-ineh meshsi^ 
I good. The netting should be removed daily during mild woathsr attst 
the fiowers open, but it may romain on during cold, frosty, damp days. A 
board 8 or 7 inches wide would be useful to fasten the netting to. Hie 
board will do if 2 or 8 inches wide, and in that case be equal to t 
coping. 

CncuxBERB STOPPiMa FOR Tbblub (IF. B.).— stop the plaata at tht ib> 
cond rough leaf by taking out the point of the shoot with the end of s 
sharp knife, and, making choice of the best of the shoots resulting fron 
the stopping, train it to the trollis, cutting the other away. Take est ths 
point of the shoot at 1 foot from the top of the troUla. For three VsMf 
you will roqulro three plants, or if the house or trellis is mora tbta I IM 
wide, a plant at every % feet along the front of the trollia. ** TboapKa's 
Gardener's Assistant " is one oH the beat of works on practtcal fudeshig. 
You will obtain the whole of the book in twelve parte at a«. fid. «sch, or m 
one volume 81«. fid. 

CocoA-MUT Bbfuse WITH SoiL FOR CucuiiBBRa (2Vro\ — Goeaa^aiie- 
fuse will answer well for mixing with your soil tox Cucumbers, Uias&iR 
the proportion of one-third to two-thirds of your black garden moalL 
The time you name will answer well for making the bed. 

Trbatxevt OF Ou> Bbddiro PELJBOomviia (JS«ee<«w>r).— Yon woiddbe 
doing well to shake out the plants from the large pota they aro now in, and 
t>ot tnem in frosh soil ; turfy loam two-thirds, and one-third leaf mould, 
being a good compost. Koep the plants rather dry, yet moJst, until the 
roots are working In the fresh soil, then water more freely. Afibrd the 
plants a light and airy situation, shift into larger pots in about tix, 
weeks after shaking them out of the soil, and in May remove them to a 
frame or pit. 

Mrs. Pollock Pelarookiux Culture (Jd«si).— The plante should 
now be shifted from 48's into 82-slaed pots, using a compost of turfy loam 
two-thirds, and one-third well-rotted hotbed manure. They should be 
carefully watered, have a light and airy situation, and when the pota 
become full of roots must be shifted into IS-sixed pota. Avoid copious 
waterinffs, and afford a position near the glass with a fair amount ol air. 
Over-potting and over- watering aro very injurious. 

Grapes Rusted (C'/tarl^*).— Grapes are apt to have a brownish sUa 
round them if subjected to a sudden check from a great change of tcn- 
peraturo, or if sulphur has been used freely on a heating medium wbeo 
the berries are young and tender. Under such cironmstAncea it is bsst 
to apply the sulphur during the day, when thero is a considerable amoant 
of air on, so that the strength of the fumea mav pass off before the hoass 
is shut up. Perhaps Hambnrghs are most eaaily thus injured. 

Bpecixbe Caladzuxs akx> Achixenes (Ideal).- For good spedmsai 
of Caladiums proceed thus :— Keep the rhiaomes, as lately described, 
free from cold in winter, shake them out and repot as soon as the? 
begin to move, potting them singly in amall pots, to be afterwards ^aosa 
singly in larger pots, or three or four plants at once in a large pot. Bnin 
well, use turfy loam and neat in equal portions, with about one-sizth of 
old rotten cowdung and silver sand, and give bottom heat until the leaves 
come to their best. To grow good specimens of AcJiimenee, aeleet tbe 
tubers, place them singly in well-drained pans or pota, uai 
rich ^soil, and set them in a temperature of from about 60° 
When the plants are up and from 1 to U inch in height, plant them hi 
soil similar to that recommended for Calacunms, in their fiow eiliA pots, ths 
small kinds at 1 inch apart, the larger kinds at from a to 8 inchea apaxt, 
and plunge in a gentle nottom heat of about 76° or 80°, and a top heat of 
from 60^ to 65°, with a ri^e from sunshine. No sun must touch the leavss, 
or those of the Caladiums either, when damp. Air should be given eaiiy, 
for if thero is confined moist air In the place, and the sun etrlkea on ii» 
plante, tbe leaves will be spotted to a certalntv. When liardened oA^ 
for conservatory, dc., they will not be so easily affected. Aofaimensi 
for late work may be grown well in a cold pit after the end of May. 

Tree Fern, ftc. {Diana Aniaer).— Dickaonla antarotioa, one of the hand* 
somest of the tree Ferns, would thrive admirably In a fernery in which 
the temperature falla as low at night aa 86^, but is naually about 4fP. 
Excellent young plants may be had for 6<. of any of the principal London 
or provincial nurserymen. Adiantum trapesiforme, macrophyllnm, and 
tenerum would not fiouriah in the temperature named : they requizt 
a heat uf from WP io Kf* aX night. Adtentum Sanot»-CathaxinsB is a 
handsome Fern, introduced since the ** Cottage Gardeners' Diotionaiy* 
was published ; but it requires a steve temperature. It is not very ex- 
pensive, costing from 5«. to 7«. 64 for a nice plant. The frond sent ii 
that of soma Nephrolepla, but not being in fmit we an nnahie to say 
which. 

TAxinif o Gabdev Nettivo {F, A. Jf.).— Boil it half an hour in a 
Infusion of oak bark in water. 
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BlAicncG ▲ ftCAXx OsxsifHoun (D, Dougal).—!^ For sueh s hooM m 
700 dMcribe, 15 feet kmg and 8 feet wide, e swing eaah below the epex et 
0^eh flBd, My S or 91 feet as the base of the triimgle, will be enongb f ok 
top yeniuatlon. Yon may have a sanare of 18 inohes as near tbe top as 
yon ean, if yon wonld prefer that shape. This left always open in sun- 
aifBr, and regulated in winter, wonld be air enough, with or withont your 
woposed owning in the back walL Two sashes in front should be made 
Co BO^e, or If yon had four TentQators in the wall below your sashes, you 
ad^t have all the glass in front fixed as well as the roof. S, We think a 
SMiays's stove would suit you well. You must purchase it in London. 
%, Thn is one of the drawbacks of patented articles. The store, we pre- 
mme^ nust be sent to Olasoow, if there is no place for sale there ap- 
pointed, and the stove wiU only suit if the fuel suitable is sent from ihe 
empoiium. Neither coke, charcoal, nor cinders will do. 4, A small iron 
•tore with a chimney throng the roof would answer for your place, but 
It would not be so cleanly as Hays's stove, and the latter wonld be safe 
with merely a gas-pipe from it into the open air. 

FSLABGOimjic BPomniA Tomtg Beginner).— ThByvn xaxely permanent, 



being ve 



very liable mider even slight changes of treatment to return to the 
al characters. A sport is no more liable to sport a| 



\ again than its 

BxDsna FBLABOomiTX, Cax.cxola]ua, ahd Vsbbsha Cuttxmos (Fred,)' \ 
— GntUngs of beddmg Pelargoniums and Calceolarias put in now and 1 
forwarded in heat wul flower finely in July or Angnst, and throughout 
the autumn, bnt not so well as antumn-stnuMc cuttings, it is not too early 
to buy Verbenas; pot them, and take off the tops when of sufficient 
tongth for cuttings, and both these and the plants from which they are 
taken would do for bedding out. It would be better to plaoe the Verbenas 
is two-inch pots, as they are then much more easily moved; but they 
wonld g)row more stronger planted ont in the bed. 

Qmayxl Waucs Loosk {Idem)^-'We do not keep loose gravel on our 
WiUks, as they would not be comfortable to walk upon, and would always 
have more or less of a rough appearance. The surface should be even, 
gmooth, and of fine gravel, kept well rolled. 

IiZLiiTM AUBATUX Gui.TtTBX (A. H., o^£.).~-The bulbs we presume are 
sow in pots, and if so, and these are of a suitable size, they will onlv re- 
nvfare a top-dressing of rich soil ; but if in small pots, and not yet potted 
Vke operation should be performed at onoe. A seven-inch pot will be 
T^»flm for a medinm-siaed bulb, and a nine-inch pot for a large one. 



The pot should be well drained bv placing a larae crook over the hole, on 
that some pieces of less size to tne depth of 2 inohes, and over them an 
Inch or so of the rougher parts of the compost. If the bulbs are in pots, 
turn them ont, and remove the loose soil, but do not break or injure the 
roots ; place a few inches of soil in the pots, set the bulb in the centre, 
and cover the crown about an Inch deep. The pot will not be full to the 
rim, which is all the better, on inch or two beina left for top-dressing 
when the shoots are a few inches higher than the runs of the pots. The 
soil may c<msist of two-thirds turfy loam, and one-third leaf mould or 
very rotten manure, adding one-sixth of sharp sand. The soil diould be 
kept moist until the plants are growing freely, when liberal supplies of 
water should be afforded. After blooming diminish the supply of water, 
and during the wintor keep the soil moderately moist, but not wet, and 
protect from h«8t. Afford an airy, light x>osition in a cold pit or green- 
house, or an open sheltered situation out of doors. 

Fix>wxB-BBDS (A Conttant Bubteriberj.—Both your proposed arrange- 
ments are good if you keep the heights of the rows correct. To make a 
auick display yon would require to plant the general stock a foot apurt, 
le Lobelias from 4 to 6 inches, and the Cerastium from 2 to 4 inches. 

Hkatimo a Pira-PIT (W. C, TF.).— -Your two-inch pipes will do for 
bottom heat in your Pine-bed, 6 yards by 2. We prefer that these pipes 
should be surrounded with open rubble, and covered with the same to 
the depth of 2 inches or so, to having the pipes go at once through tha 
plunging medium, because the beat is more eqnaUy dUniaed, and because 
the pipes would so dry tbe plunging medium tnat heat would not be well 
diffused. The pots should stand near the rubble. We wonld prefer tan 
or leaves to sand or gravel for plunging in ; but the others will do. or 
even a bed of earth. It will be as well to have some pipes communicating 
with the rubble, that you may pour down wator when a moistor heat is 
wanted at the bottom. You can have the *' Pine Apple Manual >* free by 
post from our office, if yon enclose thirty-two postage stamps with your 
address. 

Naxbs 01* Plaitts (GF. S.).— Your specimen Is what is usually called 
Bcilla pnecox, but we are inclined to agree with Sir J E. Smith that it 
is only a starved form of 8. bif olla. (A, B. (7.).— 2 and 8, Cupressns, but 
species not distinguishable ; 8, Juniperus chinensis ; 4, Juniperus rlgida ; 
5, Cqphalotexns Fortuni ; 6, Juniperus maorocaipa. ( Jrdaoon).— Asple- 
nium bulbifemm (?), and Pteris serrnlata. ((?. f ., and A Constant Beader), 
—It is impossible to name planto from such fragments. t*pecfanens in 
flower are required. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ia the Saburba of London for the Week ending March 5th. 
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OnnaAX. Biitisgi, 



Haxy clouds ; drv base ; overcast at night. 
Cold haze ; dry slight haze : fine and frosty. 
Partially overcast ; dusky clouds ; overcast at night. 
Foggy ; cold hasy clouds ; slight frost at night. 
Dry and frosty ; flne ; overcast ; slight rain. 
Hasy and oold ; flne, but cold and dry ; overcast. 
Densely overcast; flne ; very flne; frosty at night. 
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BREEDING GAME FOWLS. 
{ContiTtued from page 171.) 

It is to be observed in breeding light and dark colonra to- 
gelher, that the cook Bhonld be of the light and the hens of 
Qie dark colour, as in this ease the hens being of the darker 
edoor will role the coloar more than the oook. If a dark cock 
is oaed for breeding with light-eolonred hens, the result will be 
lew or no li^t-ooloured birds, which dearly shows that the 
ooek influences colour more than the hens do as a general rule. 

Some breeders object to dub their brood cocks at all, but this 
ifl a mere matter of opinion. 

1b breeding in the spring of 1848, 1 tried an experiment on 
the sex of eggs, sdeeting eleyen good eggs to produce all cocks ; 
fbey were of the willow-legged breed of the Black-breasted 
Beaa. The hen hatched ten healthy chickens on the 21st of 
Aiodl, eat of the eleven eggs, and they all grew up to be oook 
ehiekeiii, and were the most pugnacious brood of thia coloar 
liiai I erer reared, constantly fighting. 

8ome breeders choose their finest ** stag " to make a brood 
fpfik of, keep him undubbed, bnt dub all others, and pat him 
<n tiie best walk by himself with a few hens only, to try 
wlmk sort of ohickena he throws as a stag, before breeding 
hem. him as a full-grown cock at home. Many also try their 
beet poUets in the same way before breeding from them as full- 
flprown hens, putting them with their best stag. The old 
fifeeders used to try some of their stags by weighing them in 
to fight against full-grown cooks in a main, when, if they fought 
ireU against full-grown birds, they were good, if not, they were 
* I bad. IThe ihortest-legged stags were used for 



this purpose, and at leasj three of them, as these look most 
like cocks, being more down on their thighs than the long-legged 

' early-hatched stags ever are as a rule. 

! By matifig the brood cock and brood hens about Christmas, 
they become well acquainted with one another, and the hena 
are well attended to by the cock by the proper time for laying 
eggs for hatching, which is in February and March. I generally 
mate my brood fowls two or three days before Christmas, put- 
ting only a few of the very best-shaped hens to the best-shaped 
brood cock— never more than six hens, of course ; and I think 
this the best way of breeding first-rate stock birds. 

When a stock of Game fowls has been bred in-and-in too 
long they begin to be slower in their motions, the hens and 
pullets do not lay so well as formerly, and they moult late and 
feather badly and slowly. When this is the case they should 
be crossed with a strong healthy brood cock, and the progeny 
by him reUined instead of the older birds. All birds from a 
first cross are most vigorous if the cross is good, and best for 
the pit. Second, third, and following crosses are less vigoroos 
and spirited than a first cross, as the first mixture of different 
blood always produces most vigour. By keeping two different 
strains always separate, a first cross may always be had when 

wanted. , , . , . « 

In breeding it must be noticed, that the best-laymg hens 
never breed the best birds— that is, hens which lay in winter 
are not the best to breed from, having exhausted themselves 
before the proper season. The best hens to breed good hard 
birds from, are those which do not lay at all (after moulting at 
the proper time), until the middle of February, thus laying 
their first dutches of eggs at the proper season for hatching. 

As to the age of eggs for hatching, eggs will hatch easily, if 
weU kept, at a month old. but this, perhaps, is rather too st^e. 
My plan was to ooUeetaU the eggs ten days old, or fresher still. 
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and tp pnt them into a large {ar full of dry bran, sticking them 
pointB downwardB deep into the bran, and thas keeping them 
in an upright position, and then plaoing the jar in a cool cup- 
board. Wiien eggs were required for a aitting I ohoee the bast* 
Aaped of these, none of whieh were older than ten days. All 
eggs kept in this way I found to hatch well and without failure^ 
Game fowls, if healthy, should be in full feather by Novem- 
ber, and should moult in September or October, feathering 
weU and quickly, as healthy birds should do. Some are found 
too bare in moulting. Such birds are not so healthy. No Game 
hen if short in body and of the proper size ean cover more 
than twelve eggs properly. I use eleven eggs to a sitting in 
cold or cool weather, and twelve in warm weather, and never 
more, though many give thirteen eggs. A little earth at the 
bottom of the nests, not too dry, assists in hatching the eggs. 
As with Pheasants, for nests I prefer short hay sprinkled with 
lime. — ^Nbwmabket. 

(To be continoed.) 



BREEDING DARK BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

{CanHTtued from page 170.) 
I MBinsoNBD last week the principal characteristics in shape 
to be attended to in breeding these fowls, and I propose ne:Lt 
to make a few remarks upon the colour and other fancy points. 
One of these, and of no small importance, is the comb, 
^pHiieh, as it is more peculiarly charaoteristio than in nearly 
any other breed, ought to receive very special attention, but is, 
on the contrary, very generally neglected. I had a note a 
fortnight ago from a gentleman who has taken numerous 
prizes for Dark Brahmas last season, remarking that he found 
it almost impossible now to procure hens with good combs ; 
and another only a day or two ago from one of the most suc- 
cessful e3Lhibitors of the light variety, in which the writer 
observed that he now seldom saw a good comb in either colour, 
and that all Brahma combs were fast degenerating into *' cup 
combs," and would, if not watched, soon lose their peculiar 
triple character. I quite agree with both the writers, and wish 
to draw special attention to the point before it is too late. I 
believe the evil to have arisen primarily from the various crosses 
which have ^een attempted with the idea of improving the 
breed, and which I shall notice by-and-by, and to have been 
since perpetuated by want of care. As it is, even where the 
triple character is apparent, the comb is too often a shapeless 
confused mass. Amongst fifty- three entries for cocks at Bir- 
mingham, I particularly noted that there was only one comb 
-which could be called perfect (belonging to a bird shown by 
Mr. Boyle), and five more tolerably so. The others were all 
examples of more or less shapeless confusion. In a good 
Bifthma comb, I need scarcely say, {here should be three dis- 
tinct divisions, each running straight along the head and evenly 
aerrated. The centre division should be about double the 
height of those on each side, and thin, and the whole as small 
as possible, so as to sit firmly on the head« and not tremble 
every time the bird moves. An overgrown comb which shakes 
with every movement is very unsightly. 

Even when the parents have had unexceptionable combs, it 
may be as well to caution beginners, and even some old 
breeders, that it is by no means easy to ** grow " them in per- 
fection upon the heads of the cockerels. There is a continual 
tendency to grow too high, or, what is still more ugly, to shoot 
out sideways. After comparing notes with several experienced 
exhibitors, I am of opinion that this arises from too much or 
too stimulating food. If there be more flesh-forming material 
cnppHed than is consumed in the general system, the re- 
mainder appears to go into the comb. At all events, the over- 
growth I am speaking of appears more frequently in cookerels 
bred in comparative confinement, and is more rare where the 
birds have a wide grass run, to keep the bowels freely open, 
•ad work off any amount of feeding by active exercise. I can 
only point out the fact, each breeder must avoid the oonse- 
qaenoe as best he can ; and it will be seen that the problem is 
a rather difficult one, for if the bird be underfed, it, of oonrse, 
does not attain a proper size, whilst undue forcing leads to the 
zesult mentioned. 

I wish, however, to express a decided opinion, that far more 
stress should be laid upon the comb of the Brahma at all ex- 
hibitions than is now the ease, and for the simple reason that, 
M already observed, it is a marked charaoteristio of the breed. 
I am no advocate in general for laying undue strese upon 
'* fimey points,'* I could wish that our general poultry-judging 



were very muoh more the other way ; but where any point is 
one of the distinguishing marks of a breed, I contend thai it 
stands upon a different footing ; and I cannot understand «hy 
any groes defect in the comb of a Spanish or Hambuiigh ibwl 
should be instant disqualification, and almost any amonni of 
deforxnity be tolerated in a Brahma. No one woold iSbmk of 
giving a prize to a Hamburgh cock whose oomb wae not, it iH 
events, passably good ; jet the Hamburgh comb is appronbed 
in character by the Dorking, and is, therefore, far lesa peoolki 
and charaeteristio than the comb of the Brahma, ^rixkh is 
sltogiether unique and peculiar to the breed. 

I have dwelt at length upon this point, having a strong sense 
of its importance, a feeling which is shared, as I have said, by 
some of the most eminent breeders. I venture to ask for it 
the careful attention of our poultry judges, and would alao like 
to invite the opinions of others of your numerous xeaden. I 
write in no dogmatic spirit, but simply from a strong feeling 
that unless more stress be laid upon the perfeeticn of the 
oomb, and very soon, that peculiar formation which is iuftny 
eyes one great beauty of a Brahma wiU speedily be lost. 13al 
it has real beauty few who have seen it in perfection wiU be 
disposed to deny. 

My remarks on this head have taken up so much room, tint 
I must defer anything concerning the colour of the plomsge 
imtii my next communication. — Nbmo. 
(To be eontinued.) 



INQUIRY. 
Hi.8 any one applied for the eggs advertised ia "our 
Journal," at 10c. 6d. per sitting, from birds of all the "atiA" 
strains, and giving the address as M. Brooksbank, 4, Biick 
BoUeston Street, Manchester ? We are informed thst it is 
about one of the lowest localities in Manchester, in teet, not 
a ** stone's throw " from Pett Street, New Islington, notoriowi 
for the **Long firm ;'* that No. 4 is a oottage at about 2i. at 
2t. 6d. per week, pretty clean for the neighbourhood ; and thai 
a few mongrel fowls are kept, whieh roost in the cellar. 



CROSS BREED OF FOWLS. 
I CAST from experience strongly recommend a cross between 
the Brahma Pootra and Spanish. I use a Brahma oock from a 
stock bred in-and-in for ten or twelve years, and commca 
Spanish hens, costing 2«. 6d, each ; the chicks are healthy, 
never naked in their chickenhood like their parents, comeeoly 
to maturity, and are firat-rate layers of fine egga in wintar, 
when eggs are generally scarce, as weU as in summer ; the paSito 
lay large eggs as compared with other pullets, and they make Isiga 
handsome fowls. I have some in full laying weighing sM 

7 lbs. each. The cockerels at six months old always «agb 
more than 6 lbs. I killed some in November ; one of them, fiie 
and half months old, weighed when trussed 5| lbs. ; no shottms 
up, stuffing, or cramming, but running in the yard and feedisg 
with the others. The pullets are close sitters and good mothm. 

I sit my hens anywhere in small houses, like dog-kenndB, 
covering the sides, roofs, and backs with tarred felt. To eeib 
house I have a small yard 8 feet 6 inches long, 3 feet wide, and 

8 feet high, formed by means of laths. The roof is oovend 
with tarred felt. Out of about thirty pullets put to sit last yeer, 
only one refused the nest. 

The cross-bred fowls are very quiet, a three-feet wiM kaB$ 
being sufficient to keep them in. If I had had prime birds te 
breed from, and a good run, no doubt the result would have been 
better still. 

I feed my fowls principally upon barleymeal and fine bitt 
in equal quantities, and every day I mix with their food half s 
pint of finely powdered chalk, or half-a-pint of animal ehaieoalt 
costing 14«. per cwt., and I afford a small feed of oata or ht^ 
before they go to roost. 

My fowls are kept in a yard eoYered with coke dust. The isae 
yard has been ocoupied by them for five or six years ; ao m atJine e 

1 have had in it as many as eighty or ninety at a time. I kesf^ it 
perfectly sweet by occasionally dissolving in boiling water aMt 

2 ozs. of McDougal^s (Arthur Street West, City), *' oattla p]i0i» 
soap," costing 6d. per lb., adding about 4faree gallams oitM 
water, and watering the yard as one woold a flower-bed. Bslfl* 
I adopted this plan, in wet weather the yard used to amefi vs^ 
offensively, not only to myself but to my nei^bours; nofw iii> 
always sweet. I keep the house free from sin^ by efntf dif er 
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Iwo Mrrering the dung with dry eartli povdered, and sprmUiog 
^hvo or three handfols of MeDoagal*B disinfeoting powder, costing 
iOt. Sd. per cwt. ; and although I only dean the house oat 
enrevy three or fbnr we^n, there is no smell npon opening the 
door in the morning. 

I mite in the hope of indncing some who now keep mongrels 
to try this eross bieed. I can assnre them, once they do so they 
iffin never again keep mongrels ; and from experience I can 
Kiely say that any person having twelye of these fowls wiU never 
be a single day in winter without eggs, no matter how severe 
-file weather may be. My fowls never eeased laying during the 
kfte severe weather. — Pro Bono Publioo. 



BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

Ik your answer to me, No. 308, page 156, you say your ex- 
perience does not agree with mine, as you do not find Brahmas 
est aoeording to their bulk. In <nrder to test the matter I have 
adopted your suggestion, and carefully kept account of the 
food consumed in four days by six Brahmas and twenty-three 
oommon farmyard fowls, the result will prove that Brahmas 
are enormous eaters compared wifch coihmon fowls. 

The Brahmas are confined in a run 86 feet long by 7 wide, 
the twenty-three common fowls in a run 48 feet long by 24 
wide. Tliey were all kept on bruised oats for two days, and the 
next two days on bruised barley. The result is as follows : — 



TWO DATS OK BBVICOBO OATS. 

6 Brahmas, 18 pints, weight 6 Ihs., raloe at 4t, per bshL of 



d. 
28 Common fowls, 84 pinte, weight 8^ Ibsl, ditto ditto ditto ' \ ^ 

TWO DATS OK BXVXSBn BAXKST. 

6 Bxshmas, 71 pints, weight 8 lbs. 14 ozs., Tmlneat S<.8d. per bthl. 

of 621ba. 4| 

SOomnum fowls, 16 pints, weight Silbe., ditto ditto ditto .10 

The birds are all adult fowls. This experiment proves that 
nx Brahmas eat as much as twelve barndoor fowls of erushed 
cats, and as much as ten barndoor fowls of erushed barley. In 
faet, one Brahma will eat nearly as much as two oommon 
fowls, such as are called Dorkings in farmyards. 

Yon recommend Spanish for confinement. If I give up 
Brahmas, may I ask if they lay as many eggs as Brahmas, and 
if they are hardy in confinement? — J. B. Bstton. 

[We cannot understand why your fowls eat so much more 
than ouzs. Are you much patronised by small birds, or has 
anything aeeees to the pen ? When food is laid down over- 
liight, rats often eat it. We cannot understand why the dif- 
femce exists between oats and barley, both being crushed, or 
idiy tiie comm<Mi fowls should eat more and the Brahmas less 
when Isd on barley. We advise you to keep to the oats. They 
BIB better for the birds and cost less. We still say your fowls 
«oat toomueh to keep, and think you will do well to irj whole 
com measured. This would be only an experiment. A pint 
of com should feed a fowl three days.— B.] 



August that I worked an incubator for two months without 
altering the supply of heat during the whole time. 

No one can be more gratified than myself if ** A* H. 8. W." 
has really succeeded, as he believes he has, in constructing an 
" Eureka ** incubator, one that requires little or no attention ; 
but I veiy much doubt this, and am sorry to differ from him. 
I may say on my own responsibility and without fear of eon- 
tradiotion, that it is impossible to construet an incubator 
which will not be affected in some degree by the variations 
of external temperature. When warmer weather comes he 
will find his incubator subject to the same contingencies to 
which all others naturally are, and I argue that it by no means 
follows that because the heating source is at boiling point the 
eggs will therefore be at the greatest degree of temperature 
they will reach ; for the simple reason, that being some dis- 
tance removed from the heating source, as they necessarily 
must be, the distance between will be liable to be acted upon 
by outward temperature ; and the comparatively much greater 
expense his incubator must involve to keep it continually at so 
great a heat, detracts from the value of the machine, as bo 
much is needlessly lost. — John Bbinduey. 



INCUBATORS. 
" A. H. S. W." makes a serious error when he assumes that 
ihe faets I stated in the Journal of Feb. 14th were not tested 
hy means of a self -registering thermometer ; on the contrary, 
J[ beg to inform him that they were, and I am anxious you 
shoidd allow me a few lines to say this, as it may appear timt 

I am eareless in what I state, and am not to be relied upon. 
Z think he ought to have ascertained this point from me per- 
sonally before putting it forth thai I was assuming. 

I can further asseverate that the incubator I am working has 
not for more than a week past been higher in temperature than 
lOe*, or lower than 96* ; this is with the attention of three or 
ionr, eertslnly not five minutes daily, and I leave it from 

II F.K. until 7.80 A.K. without attention. The evaporation 
of water in the boiler is so slight that I have not found it 
necessary to add any water for nearly a fortnight ; and this 
faet alone proves that the incubator works equally — when the 
madune is once in proper working order very little heat suffices 
to keep it on the b^ance. 

« A. H. S. W." states that he found it quite impossible to 
loaep my incubator always at the right temperature. I am free 
to eonfess that it is in the last degree impossible to keep it or 
maaf other always exactly at an equal temperature ; but it is by 

ao means difficult to keep it to a range of e'er 10*, which is 

^JlowaUe, and is quite safe, so long as the medium is about I hlTe to another we may be deoeiTed. 

lOr, and peshAps it will be remembered that I sUted laat I aiqnecnwas found eneased at the entrance of ahire in which 



HYBRIDISATION— PLURALITY OF QUEENS IN 
A HIVE. 

In investigating the various phenomena exhibited in bee 
life, we should ever be careful tlutt our observations be acou- 
rately made, and the inferences drawn from them be in accord- 
ance with facts. This is especially necessary with regard to 
the subject of hybridisation brought forward by Mr. West, and 
also to that of a plurality of queens, alluded to by ** A Lanabe- 
SHI2B BbX'KSBpeb." With regard to the first, the subject 
appears to me to be entirely inexplicable according to any otiier 
hypothesis than this — ^taking for granted always that the Italian 
bee in our possession is itself pure and free of all taint*— that 
the young queens meet with more than one yaiietj of drones. 
The consideration of this question evolves some points of a 
very interesting character. I could wish that I had i^ faoUitieB 
with regard to locality, of carrying out some few simple ex- 
periments to settle -defijaitively the points still in doubt. 

I was in hopes that your valuable correspondent " B. S." 
would, from his favourable position, do something in this way, 
as, I believe, it was his intention ; but though some obstacles 
may have interposed hitherto, I hope he will renew his endea- 
vours during the coming season, and favour us with the results. 

There is one point about which all seem to be agreed — 
namely, the rapidity of deterioration in the Italian bee when 
kept in proximity to the English bee ; and this is the case 
apparently when, in the oiroumstanoes, the probabilities all 
point in another direction, as, for instance, when the Italian 
element is in the ascendant. According to the doctrine of . 
parthenogenesis, a ligurianised apiary should not deteriorate, 
even in circumstances where impurities manifest themselves. 
A restoration to its normal condition, in the absence of all 
foreign influence, should even then be a matter of time only. 
Is there any apiarian whose experience uniformly coinoidfls 
with this result ? 

I observe that in Mr. S. Bevan Eox*s remarks on hybridi- 
sation f4th December, 1866), he leans to the opinion that the 
paternal influence diminishes with the ago of the queen. In 
the case supposed by Mr. Fox — namely, if the hybrid queen 
had been superseded and her successor crossed by his Liguxian 
drones, of which he says there were large numbers dose at 
hand, then, so far from that beiug a cause of the degeneracy 
he observed, it should, according to parthenogenesis, have 
increased rather than deteriorated the purity of the progeny. 
It is only in isolated apiaries, however, where such tLuestions 
as Uiis can be well determined, and the subject is one on this, 
as well as on other grounds, well worth prosecuting. 

I see it is the opinion of the Editors (No. 805), that a dis- 
tance, of five miles is not beyond the limits in which hybridi- 
sation may take place. I should be inclined to doubt this, and 
would feel obliged by their kindly favouring us with the grounds 
of this opinion. 

In regard to a plurality of queens in a hive, an old and « 
young one. we should always be careful in drawing inferenees, 
as in the case narrated by Mr. George Fox, of Kingsbridge riSth 
April, 1866) ; and I hare had several instances in my own apiaiy, 
where from the desertion of the queen and bees from oae 
■ " ' ' In the case refened to. 
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its own queen, on inepeetion, wm seen pacing aboni in perfect 
freedom. We most therefore carefully dietingiuBh betwixt 
BOflh accidental oaeee and othen of a diflerent character. I 
recollect of Mr. Woodbury haying nairated the case of a 
plurality of queens, a young and an old one, in one of his hives 
doling antomn some two or three years ago. ** A Stbwabton 
Apiabian ** remarked at the time, without contradiction I think, 
that this was no uncommon occurrence ; and I see " A Lah- 
ARKSHXBB BsE-KEEPER," in a rcccnt article, seems to be of a 
similar opinion. I do not think, however, that the experience 
of our most eminent apiarians justifies such statements. I 
am inclined to believe rather that it is only in exceptional 
conditions we ever find such anomalies, and conseqnenUy that 
they are of rare occurrence. Id all my experience I only kuow 
of three cases. One took place during unfavourable weather 

Erior to first swarming, and the other cases occurred in hives 
1 which queens were reared to supersede defective reigning 
ones. In one of these cases both queens lived together appa- 
rently in perfect amity for upwards of three weeks, and both 
were fertile when I separated them. This is the most remark- 
able anomaly of the kind which ever came under my own ex- 
pNSrience or knowledge. Indeed, I am not aware that any 
similar case has been recorded by any other apiarian writer. — 
JoHiT Lowe. 

[We have ourselves known several cases in which common 
queens have received Italian fecundation at a distance of fcom 
two to three miles ; whilst Dzierzon, the very highest authority 
on this ST3bject, states that many similar instances have been 
•bserved in which the nearest Italian stock was more than a 
German mile distant — one German mile being nearly equal to 
tYe English miles. 

With regard also to a plurality of queens, the great German 
apiarian says that in a stock of bees only one queen is generally 
fonnd, except when rainy weather sets in at the time of swarm- 
ing, in which case a young one often hatches before the old 
one has departed, and several young princesses may then 
exist together for some time. But besides swarming time, we 
may also, in antumn, winter, or spring, occasionally find two 
qneens in one hive, one of which, although generally old and 
more or less mutilated, is still borne with patience, whilst the 
other, a vigorous young one, is the reigning queen. The wings 
of the old one are, at all events, nsually gnawed off through 
the attacks of the young queen ; but her jealousy, which seems 
greatest immediately after hatching, ceases by degrees nntil, 
when she has become fertile, her whole attention and activity 
are directed to filling the brood-combs with eggs.] 



TOMTITS \T5Bgus BEES. 
SovE months since a plea was made on behalf of tomtits, 
that they only consumed the dead bees, and, consequently, did 
no harm to the bee-keeper. Liking the merry little birds and 
willing to give them the benefit of the doubt, though against 
my own convictions, I spared them, with the following result : 
— They have breakfasted regularly oflf my bees throughout the 
winter ; they have tapped at the mouth of the hives yrHh such 
Tigour (I presume to induce the unfortunates to come out), 
that they have taken all the paint off the hive-entrances, and 
in the case of an old hive have made a hole nearly large enough 
to enter— in fact, they have much damaged them all. On Satur- 
day I placed some comb full of honey in reach of the bees, who 
were bnsy in the sunshine, and was not gratified to see it de- 
Tonred with the utmost apparent satisfaction by the birds. — 

C. C. EU.I60N. 



NEW BOOK. 



Ths Management of Bees. By W. J. Pbttitt. With a Cata- 
logue of Hives and Apiarian Furniture. Dover : Pettitt. 
This is a new and enlarged edition of a pamphlet by Mr. 
Pettitt, the well-known hive-manufacturer of Dover, in which 
a brief discourse on " The Management of Bees," introduces 
a full catalogue, with engravings, of '* Bee-hives, Bee-houses, 
and Apiarian Furniture," to the different items of which is 
Appended a succinct description, with the prices at which they 
are sold. Many of the hives are unquestionably veiy ingenious, 
whilst we have no doubt that some are useful, and may be 
conveniently and profitably worked. A few of the names strike 
as, howcTcr, as being remarkable from having apparently been 
eonfemd on the lueu$ a mm kteendo principle. For instance, 



the ** Ayrshire or Scotch Hive'* is actually delineated as Iwiiis 
hexagoxial ; so that poor Dr. Gumming would appear to lunv 
made a very unnecessary confession when he admitted fliiit 
the Ayrshire hives, which he described as hexagons, wemimBj 
octagonal. ** The Woodbury Observatoiy-hive " is also lepn^- 
sented as being furnished with o|)aque shutters ; whemas one 
of the main features of that gentleman's contrivance was iSb% 
uninterrupted admission of light at aU times. The *'Aiiub- 
can " and " Canadian " hives likewise are doubtless Texj ete> 
borate structures ; but we may be excused for doubting whatfaar 
they would not be repudiated equally by the genuine Tankae 
and the native of British North America as being nearly, if not 
entirely, unknown to the bee-keeping denizens of tiie Hev 
World. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

Tm " LoHO FzBX " Aoadt.— In addition to onr warning pnbUflhcd last 
weak we hare had several letters inlorming na that the aame ** S. B. BcM,** 
54, Fbtt Street, New Islington, Manohesier," had written for mrb, te. 
In every inatanoe the yendors required a poat-offlee order pavabla fn a 
fortnlffht to be pre-rendtted, and In no inatanoe did B. R. Bald, eomffy 
with tnat wise requirement. Let all vendors act similarly. 

Floob or PzosTT Taad {W, X.).— As for reasons assigned yon ob)«et te 
stone, slate, and bricks, nse asphalt made in the way we hare oftea 
directed for making garden walks. They are waterproof. 

Soft Boos (Salop).— As the hen has a anpply of lime (It onght te be 
poonded chalk, old bricklayers' mbblsh, or oaldned o3Ftter-ahjalla), bar 
egg-system is inflamed, and most probably from oTer-fatneas. Pot hsr 
upon low diet, only a little barleymeal, plenty of maahed potatoee, and 
lettuce leaves. 

Eoo wiTHZK AK Eoo (C, A. J.).— It has frequently occurred, and M- 
quires no detailed notice. 

Hek-ratrxbxd (Hamhurffh).—'A. cock usually having ridJefesUiWH 
in his taU is said to be " hen-feathered," and the taU in fona is that of 
the hen of the same breed. 

YDLTunB-HOOKBD Brahxa Pootras (S«6MHb«r).— Wc befieravidtae 
hocks are sufttdont to override aU merits, and to disqualify a Urd. how- 
ever good he may be in other respects. He would have no chance agiinst 
one without the appendage.- -B. 

Bnvovnro Eoos as Sooir as Laid (A. B. B.}.— We always remove o« 
€«g8 a little later in the season. Onr trouble is to make the hena fcnsaka 
their nests. Three or four broody ladies take possession oi the flame, 
and growl lustily if distarbed. 

Spubiusd Dobkxko Hsks (If. E. M. B. A.).-'ThB spurs yon mentloo mxb 
not only unimportant, bat thoy are very comm<« in Dorldnga, eq»eelally 
in large birds. Breed from such by all means, and do not cut the spars 
in any way. 

Sotmrr Lbob— Brskdiko Oahe Fowls (Lanky Lnd^.—k good country 
grass walk with plenty of green food is the best cure, if anv, for acurf in 
the scales of the legs. Toast steeped in port wine or sherry ia good. 
^ome use a potash (potass), or soda wash for the legs. Yinasar ia also 
often used as a wash for scurfy scales of legs. Pure-bred Black-breasted 
Reds seldom or never throw chickens with any brown on the breast. When 
this occurs it is generally from a cross of the Brown-breaated ov Giii||ir- 
breasted breeds. Cock- fighters' breeds will always stand better thas 
birds not bred for cock-fighting, as they match them in breeding for this 
purpose, and their birds are harder. Bomo exhibition birds are bead 
from cockers' strains, and stand remarkably well, and are more shosy 
than the pit birds, and also larger and heavier. Exhibition birdf am 
softer and more fleshy than the cookers' birds. Game may be easily tasd 
hurd by choosing hara short-bodied stock, and putting only a few hsas 
to the cock, choosing spurred hens.— Newkabket. 

DxcATBD Stock IIivx (Mens Cbiueta JleeN).— We could not diaeovsr tba 
pin yon speak of, and were therefore unable to identify the partionlsr ee& 
to which you refer. We were, however, able to perceive foul brood In the 
two darkest combs, although, doubtless, from its having remained In the 
cells daring the winter it had assumed a more treacley appearance, and 
was of a thicker consistence than any which we have before obearvad. 
The brood in the third comb appeared healthy. We f anov that owing ts 
the presence of the disease the stock must have dwindled very mudh 
during the autumn, although its doing so escaped your notice at the tims. 

Obxatbst Numbbr of Hrvxs nr ah Apxaby (A NoHh BtafordMrt 
Bee-keeper).— 1 once counted late in the season, and after the autumnal 
destruction by brimstone had taken place, tiiirty-fonr stocks in cos 
comer of an orchard half a dozen miles from Exeter, and the farmsc^ 
wife, to whom they belonged, told me she had ten more on a neighb 
farm. This extensive apiary, which flourished during many years, i 



in some summers had numbered eighty colonies, originated bom a i _ 
swarm, which tho good dame informed me she nad In her younger days 



brought home from some miles distance on her head. My North 6 

shire friend is quite in error in believing that I have lost swarms throng 

over-stocking.— A DsyossBiss Bkk-xjubpbb. 



POULTRY MARKET.— March 6th. 
Wb have still but a moderate supply, but trade is dulL 



ad. s. d 

Large Fowls 8 6 to 4 

Sirsll^r do. 8 8 6 

CUckeuB SO a 6 

Goslings 6 6 7 

tHicklings 8 6 4 

Hgeoss ....0 10 1 



8. d s.d 

FlMasants OtsO • 

Partridges 9 

Oionae • 

Guinea Fowls S 6 8 

Babbita 14 16 

WOddo 6 • « 



Xwreh 14, 1867. ] 
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MARCH 14—20, 1867. 



Meetizig of Zoologioal Society, 880 pjc. 
Aoyal Hort. Society Promenade, 8 p.m. 

2 SUWDAT IN LBIVT. 

HeetiuK of Entomologioel Society, 7 p.x. 
Royal Hort. Society. First Spring Show. 
Meeting of Society of Arts, 8 pjc. 



Average Tomperatore 
near London. 



Da/. 
51.1 
508 
51.8 
49.8 
60.2 
51.8 
51.6 



Night. 
85.2 
84.2 
84.8 
82.7 
8&3 
88.8 
88.9 



Mean, 
48.1 
42.5 
42.8 
41.2 
41.7 
42.8 
42.7 



40 years. 



Days. 
19 
19 
18 
12 
11 
18 
15 



Son 
Rises. 



m. h. 
19af6 
17 6 



Son 
Sets. 



Moon 
Rises. 



m. h. ' m. h. 
Oaf 6 I 86ani 
2 6 after. 



Moon 
Bets. 



m. h. 
18af2 
12 8 



Moon's 
Age. 



Days. 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
O 



Clook 

before 

Snn. 



9 28 

9 11 

8 64 

8 86 

8 19 

8 1 

7 48 



Tear. 



78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 



From obeenraUons taken nev London dmlng the ^^^Joriyj^^ the average day temperature of the week is 50.9^; and its night 
temperature sp'. The greatest heat was 69^, on the 19th and 20th, 1886; and ^ lowest cold 17^, on the 17th, 1846. The greatest laU of 
rain was 1.11 inch. 



TOWN GARDENING. 




' E N E I L ALL Y garil en s i u 1 1 .wns 
prc^tt^nt but an iin^i-^'lit] v and 
linbiddiniLf as pep*. — ]i few 
plHUta, the uiJijority of v. Iiich 
jipp^^ir to lio ilwindlinj and 
unheal tlij' ; cvcrgiacnH (or 
rather ever-blacks) in galloping consumption, reminding 
one of the inmates of an hospital, rather than of vegetable 
life and vigour ; the whole more calculated to excite feel- 
ings of melancholy than of pleasure and satisfaction. 
Sometimes, owing to repeated but abortive attempts to 
coax plants to grow, the entire contents of the garden are 
grubbed up and discarded, and the area which they occu- 
pied is paved or gravelled over, a few garden-pots, perhaps, 
and a few green sticks remaining for some time in a comer 
as memorials of the blighted hopes of the owner. 

Having had an experience of twenty years in the ma- 
nagement of a town garden, a few remarks, the result of 
that experience, may prove acceptable to those of your 
readers who may be struggling with the same difficidties 
with which I ha(f to contend at the first ; for during the 
earlier portion of that period I had many failXires and dis- 
appointments to lament, but as I became acquainted with 
what, under proper treatment, would succeed and what 
would not, things gradually assumed a different appear- 
ance, and my garden became like an otisis in the desert, 
and was uniformly admired by friends and neighbours, 
some of whom were encouraged by the hints I gave them 
to strive for a similar success. 

I must, however, describe the general circumstances of 
the garden, first presuming that what I mean by " Town 
Gardens" are not such as are situate on the skii'ts and 
suburbs of a town, which commonly possess most of the 
advantages of the country, but such as are found in the 
midst of a town, and that a smoky town. Mine was in the 
heart of a large manufacturing town, containing Avith its 
suburbs (all of the same character), a population of 120.000. 
It was on the brow of a cliff of red sandstone, about 
80 feet above the ground level of the streets below, the 
soil being not more than 2 feet deep on the average, and 
consisting chiefly of comminuted particles of tlie rock be- 
neath. Its length was only 100 feet and its breadth GO, 
forming a parallelogram, the base of which was to the 
north, and bounded by the house ; a considerable portion of 
the western side was flanked by lofty bidldings, and the 
remainder of it by a wall about 7 feet in height ; almost 
the whole of the eastern side had a similar wall, but there 
was against it in the adjoining garden a row of stately 
Elms, which had arrived at maturity before steam was 
introduced into the town to any extent. The south end, 
on the edge of the cliff, was enclosed with a dwarf wall 
and iron railings, through which, when standing near them, 
No.ni.— YoL. XIL, N>w Buns. 



the spectator had a view of rows of smoking chimnies 
bristling throu<rhout with larger and more aspiring co- 
lumns, irom which volumes of black cloud were occasionally 
belched fbrth. I had not only to contend, therefore, with 
the soot which fell from similar chimnies round about me, 
but sometimes with a horizontal stream of smoke, which 
flowed in from the south, filling us witli smuts, though I 
am happy to say that the wind prevailed less from the 
south direct than from any other quarter. 

These were difficulties to encounter of a sufficiently 
formidable character. I found the garden when I suc- 
ceeded to it consisting almost entirely of gravel, with a 
decapitated Sycamore near the end, a stunted Abele Pop- 
lar in a corner, and little else. I observed that the attempts 
at grass plots in the neighbouring gardens consisted of 
tufts only here and there, patches of the bare soil being 
chiefly prevalent. Nevertlieless, I determined to try one. 
I had a quantity of rich soil introduced into the garden, 
and formed beds for flowers along the western and eastern 
walls, a narrow one also at the south end, and three or 
four small parterres in tlie centre, which were surrounded 
with fresh turves from a neighbouring meadow. A broad 
gravel walk skirted the beds along the eastern and western 
side and end, with a bend or sweep from it dividing — the 
lawn shall I say ? — no, but more modestly, the grass plot, 
into two unequal portions, tlie smaller one, containing the 
Sycamore, being in the south. 

Let me here observe, for the benefit of country amateurs 
as well as those of a town, that a gravel walk should always 
be wide enough to allow three persons abreast comfort- 
ably to perambulate upon it. If there be four persons 
strolling about they can easily go in couples ; but if there 
be three, and the walk is only wide enough for two, one 
must trudge before or follow behind in solitude, which is 
anything but aOTeeable. 

The garden being thus laid out, the next thing was to 
stock it, which I did with plants of various descriptions, 
and a few shrubs and evergreens; but now commenced 
my trials. The first arose from the turves introduced, 
which, besides containing many troublesome weeds, were 
thicldy sown with the larvce of the crane fly, or daddy 
long-legs, the grub of wliich is voracious, and most inju- 
rious to the soft and succulent roots of grass and of all 
herbaceous plants. Everything drooped that was attacked 
by them. I was not then acquainted with a simple mode 
of destroying them, which is by watering them in the 
spring season, when they are in the grub state, with a 
weak solution of ammonia, or they should have had 
quantum stiff. ; but I kept them under by watching and 
destroying them as they came out of their holes, which 
they do in the twilight of the morning and evening (chiefly 
at the latter time), during the last days of August and 
tiiroughout September. The fresh-emerged flies are also 
easily taken early in the morning, before they have laid 
their eggs, by hand-picking ; for they are a dull fly if the 
weather is frosty or damp, but if it is dry and hot they 
are brisk and lively, and will not suffer you to approach. 
I was much assisted, also, tliroughout the spring and sum- 
mer by the starlings, which appeared to know instinctively 
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w^re the grabs were oonoealed, and made good hayoo among 



1 lAOoa diseovered, also, that the beds on the grass woold not 

j wamtMr, independently of meect depredatione. The eon was 

• ho^ «pon them during a fine summer*! day from morning till 

> evening, there being no shade from the walla as in the side 

ifta^, and they were soon scorched up, being apon a roek with 

a» depth oi earth. They were also much injured by gales of 

>wss«K. which oame from one or two quarters round the neigh- 

tletHrmg buildings with concentrated force, and broke the plants 

I Wyieees. I therefore abandoned the centre beds, and sodded 

, Hknst o^er in the autumn with turves, which I was careful to 

Lkase pcoenred from a different locality. Nevertheless, the next 

, eynng I had an inundation from them of a grub of a different 

leyeeies;. it was like a caterpillar in appearance, about l\ inch 

i m length, and moved on its feet as rapidly, but it hftd a tail 

Ike a ratr nearly as long as its body, beginning with the same 

Aiekness as the body, and gradually tapering to a point. They 

SMS lound their way on to the gravel walks, and as they 

ee«ld not climb the tiles which bordered both the grass and 

tbe beds they were easily swept up and destroyed — in quan- 

^ a full half-peek. I never before saw any grubs like them, 

■01 have I ever seen any resembling them since. Their 

Ingth. including head and tail, was upwards of 2 Uiohes in 

tpMe ef tbem. 

I still had a great difficulty in keeping my grass alive ; it 
was frequently watered, as also were the beds, but it seemed 
(•seorehup the more with watering, as likewise did the plants. 
1 iwas soon convinced by experiment that the fault was a too 
sljght watering— not that it answers to deluge the plants, and 
let the water run away ; they require, and the grass especially, a 
•eatiniied soft shower. I had, therefore, a tap laid on, and pro- 
•wed a sufficient quantity of india-rubber tubing to enable me 
Id direct the water from the tap to any part or corner of the gar- 
den. India-rubber is far better than gutta peroha, and little more 
ive&fenee. The hitter is not nearly so fieuble as the former, 
^d Id apt in diy weather to burst, and become useless. I had 
A^e rose to fix on to the brass spout, to receive which I had 
an ^ron rod with a curl or two at the top, which I could stick into 
Ae-groiuid and remove from one part to another ; and I oon- 
tiived to fix tbe brass rose to the curl at top in a perpendicular 
poeitioD, 80 that when the water was let on it spurted upwards 
Ilea fountain some 12 or 14 feet in height, exhibiting beauti- 
M rainbows if the sun was out, and falling in a soft ohower of 
mnnte particles on everything within a radius of 10 feet. If 
thcie ^as a breeze it was wafted in one direction or another 
fteyond that radius ; and by leaving it in each place before 
^reaioval to another at least for half an hour, the whole garden 
4ic«Be gently and thoroughly saturated in the course of an 
altemoou ; for I did not begin to water until the shadows from 
4fce western side began to draw on to the grass, and there I al- 
ways began first. Twice a-week, though I kept the grass well 
jpMwn, I found <|aite sufficient watering even in dry and hot 
weather to keep aH green and flourishing. For the trees I had 
a different nozzle to the spout, by which I could send the water 
with great force on to the stems and branches, taking care not 
lo destroy the leaves, and by this means they were in a great 
■Maenre cleansed from soot and smoke. 

Though things now began rapidly to assume a different 
•ppeaianee, I had yet to learn what would flourish, notwith- 
sianding the smoke, and what would not. I had to ascertain 
Ws ento-elybj^experienoe ; for the numerous gardeners who 
4^nded the market, which is an excellent one for flowers and 
plants, I found knew little or nothing about it, their produce 
^ this description being generally purchased by persons who 
JttS)ded in the subuibs^or for window-culture only in the town. 
Iwat repeatedly assured that a plant would succeed in the 
Mmskf which I found to my mortification would not succeed at 
aO ; and this assurance came from parties too honourable wil- 
Mly to deceive, but" they had no real experience of town cul- 
|«ret]«nBelves.- 

1 will commence, then, with those plants which will best en- 
#|ve the test, among^the foremost of which are Dahliat, All 
MmtB tourish and blossom freely, but the hardiest are tbe 
•yvBow and the white, which also are not considered dainties 
tgr the eaterpittars and earwigs, and used to be left in tiie 
yrpiuid by me throughout the winter, protecting them with a 
Ai^ diy litter only. If, however, the borders in which Dahlias 
IM«L planted are backed by walls, they are drawn up to an in- 
convenient height— 5, 6, and even 7 feet. To remedy this I 
litterly planted only the dwarf kinds, from 1 to 2 feet only in 
Im^.in op^n situations ;, but these grew to 2 or 8 feet in 



height, and answered very well, only they required to betaken 
up lor ttie winter. 

I may here remark that most plants whieh grow to the hei^ 
of 8 or Sfeet, if near a jxrall, will b«nd away from it, espeeiany 
in hot weather, evidently seeking iot a freer oireu]fttio& of air. 
About half a century ago I remember a Sir Bidhard HiiQipa 
maintaining a sharp oontrovany with another philoaophsr, 
whose name I forget, on the question whether plants are pu^d 
up or puUed up. Like the two knights in the fable who tilted 
furiously at ew^ other on the niom«ntoiis qaeBlk>n, whethir a 
shield on a certain statue in view of eaeh was gold <x ailwar, 
so these assailed each other with similar fury and a flimfiaf 
result, impartial readers eoming to the eonelnaion tiiat both 
were in the right, and that plants may be both' poaked up and 
drawn up. The fact, however, whioh I have iu«t statad of 
plants bending away from the perpendionlar when a wall is 
near, shows clearly that there must be attraotive influences 
from without the plants, aa well as the propulsive ones from 
within. 

WhUst on this snbioot J wooU notiiao soother ftet, wUWi 
may interest the general reader. Years afto, when '* m hies 
had fallen in pleasant places '* (as, indeed, I am Ihsuitfnl to 
say they have now), I built a panmnage-hovae in the letter 
L-shape, and in the angle, where .there was on <me «id« a bisiik 
wall with a south aspect, I planted a Pear tree. For the firrt 
three or four years it did not flonriah, tbe zefMon assigned by 
gardeners being, that the spot was too dry, beinf pzoteetad 
from the west and south-west rains hj the other aide ef the 
building. After this period, however, its growth impioiedjv- 
markably, and it bore excellent fruit. A few feet fiaD Hke 
stem of the tree there was a well, on opening which, toiepsfr 
a pump that was supplied from it, I observed that ihBPeai 
tree had sent forth a single branch of its roots to ibis wall, 
down which it had to descend fully 10 feet before it could nsA 
tbe water, and thus I aooounted for the favonrahle olian«»iihi«h 
had taken place in the growth of the tree. It would, hovem, 
have been a nice and knotty point for the doughty phikeophwi 
just referred to, under whioh power the tree was inflnaDcedia 
this instance. 

Chry$ant)iemuuu likewise will endure the smoke, more eqie- 
cially the bushy sorts with smaU flowers. Tbey like to be 
frequently removed ; they need not be raised from cuttings, 
but succeed well by division of the roots, of which, indeed, 
tbey are all the better ; the flowers dwindle if the root is too 
large. My plan was to shift them every spring, and make 
them change places with the Dahlias, giving to each hole, for 
both plants, a little fertilising compost. — P^HiOkbpos. 
(To be continued.) 



PLANTING PEAR TREES, 

QUINCE AND FEAR STOCKS. 

(Cancluded from page 174.) 

Now for the Pear stock. I have nothing to say against it 
where the soil and climate are favourable, when the space is 
not small, and when immediate production is not desired. 
The Pear tree delights in- a strong loam, the subsoil a nuulj 
clay, or even gravel, free from stagnant water. On li^t soila^ 
with a ferruginous sandstone bottom, it may grow and occa- 
sionally afford good crops, but it never thrives ; and yet it does 
BO on light soils, the subsoil of whioh is marl, or of an olheiwiBe 
calcareous nature, or gravel free from sand and superabmAdawt 
moisture. On a wet soil it may live, but doea not thrive. ^Qie 
Pear on the Pear stock is longer-lived, and sonse say fmnishee 
a greater produce than on the Quince ; but that is oppoaed to 
my experience, for I find that the largest and most handsona 
fruit, and I for the area, the heaviest crops, are borne by trees on 
the Quince. Such bear from the first, making a good return 
for the ground and labour long before trees on the Pear skxA 
produce any quantity of fruit worth naming. In fact, planting 
an orchard of Pear trees is planting iot another genaration. 

But what of trees on the Pear as pyramids f They «» mrf 
well where the soil and climate are suitable ; but th^ do set 
bear with such certainty, the fruit is not so fine «s horn twem 
on the Quince stock, and the trees can only be kept psodnelive 
by frequent lifting, whieh, when they are beeoming oJd, is 
not safe. They require much more room, and howevar wdl 
pinched, outgrow the space, and are then neither uaelnl npr 
ornamental. The Pear en the Pear stock requires planty of 
room to deVelo|>e its full proportions ; it is then lon^er-livedt 
more healthy, and any loss of production in the beguming if 
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•ovaterMAnoed by the liaayy rvtoriM after s Mvr ^retcn. I 
Wisli iltoM MBMitiut to^ be taken' apaart eroih the f aot thai soma 
TMuicrtfea do not thrive on the Qoiaaa ; and though it may be 
cbflirable to grow aoeh as b«tohee or pynonidv, I think it is 
» l^l^ to ^H3ak a seion on a large tree, and tiien to» keep it 
doWttf by freqttenily estting ite shoote, to the siae of a stunted 
•hrab* Woakl it not> be nkcMe reaeonable to ifork on the Quinoe, 
or Boaetking more neatly apjiroaahing the siae at which the 
head ie to be kept, instead of on the Fear r The Petar in ite 
aataral state is a tree ii^eh, ^onRh not attaining each pro- 
perties as the Shn, Beeoh, Lime, or Oak, is anything" bot 
bir-giDwing; the Qmnoe at its best is only a low-gyoiring ts«e 
or tan shtob : henee Pear trees npon it as a slKwk can neier 
attain saeh a huge size as npon the Pear stock. 

Apples on the Crab am only saltable for orohards, and for 
walls or espaliers where long shoots are desirable or repaired ; 
whilst for dwarfs, pyramids, espaliers, and walls where long 
branches are not wanted, trees worked on the Paradise stock 
are better, for they fruit earlier, tteive where the Crab is un- 
healthy, produce finer fruit, and can be grown in less space. 
The Paradise stock is raised from la^rars, and its growth is not 
so free as that of the Crab, which is raised from seed. The 
Paradise stock has its roots near the surface, and these do not 
dMoend so quickly in bad soil as those of the Crab, which, 
fi^rOL its yery nature as a seedling, roots deeply ; and in the 
eAse of hot, light, shaUoW soils the Crab stock causes canker 
ih the trees worked upon it, whole branches continually dying 
6ff. On the Crab the trees are not more healthy than on the 
Paradise stock, for what suits one suits the otJier, with this 
difference, that the Paradise lives where the Crab will not. For 
instance, I have some pyramids on the Paradise stock, also on 
the Crab, about ten yeare planted; those on the Crab are 
Oaubkered, and produce fruit as much " pitted '' as the branches 
are spotted with canker, whilst those on the Paradise stock 
bear their half bushel of fruit without speck or crack. The 
soil is a shallow loam over gravel. There is no difference in 
the culture, and yet there is a great difference in the results. 
A good top-dressing of manure is quickly consumed by the 
frees on the Paradise, but the roots of those on the Crab have 
gone too far down. These trees are 7 feet high and 5 feet 
tlirough. 

Three years ago we planted some pyramids on the Paradise ; 
they each bore half a dozen fruit in the first year, in the 
second a dozen, and last year one and a half dozen, except one 
kind. Lord Suffield, which would bear itself to death if allowed, 
Und of this I thinned out the fruit to a dozen, and such fruit I 
— ^they were as large as a man's fist. The roots are so near the 
surface that the rains have washed them bare, showing how 
fhey liked the top-dressing. This year the trees must not be 
allowed to bear such a crop, for I want them larger. I may 
state that we have some planted so deeply that the junction of 
the graft and stock is covered; they are rooting from the 
Apple above this point, but I shall lift them and cut away the 
Apple roots. They cannot do better than they have done, and 
~I f^r the same result with them as with the trees upon the 
Grab stock if the roots are allowed to go down. 

The Paradise stock exerts an influence on the Apple in the 
asme manner as the Qtiince on the Pear, but in a less degree ; 
bat the former two being more nearly related, the check to the 
retnming sap is not so great, and the growth more closely cor- 
i^ponds. I have not found the Paradise an unhealthy stock 
except when surface-dressings have been neglected ; the roots 
ften go down for moisture, or they perish from want of it. 

The whole matter resolves itself into ** 0. C. E.'s *' words, 
Ihat " whether Pears on their own roots and Apples on the 
Grab are or are not better than on the Quince and Paradise,'* 
Appears determined ** by the size they are intended to attain 
and the soil they are to grow in ;" and the question to be an- 
swered before planting a garden is, " Which are the best to 
j^lant t" I give my views below ; others, I hope, will state theirs, 
frothing can better iHustrate my own ideas than the following : 
-^About this time last year I was asked to give advice in the 
re-arrangement of an old country house and grounds. The 
house was decayed, the gardens old, and yet there were in the 
orchard Pears on the Quince stock, which bore exceedingly 
Well. The junctions of the stocks and scions were covered ; 
Ihe grass had overgrown that part, or th^ trees had been so 
planted. However, they bore well, and were as large as any 
<)uince tree I remember seeing. The house was pulled down 
ttid a new one is now being built, and is perhaps completed. 
A new garden haid to be made, and a terrace garden and croquet 
gnound were to Uk» the pbce of the orchard, which had to be 



stubbed Up. The soH is a good substasitial loam, oieiff ^amM, 
and Apple and Pear trees, respectively upon the Crab andFMtr 
stocks, thrive in it. To plaUt an orchard of Pear, A|fAit 
Plmn, and Cheny trees* would not be advisable, fbr ttte teiflf 
would need fruit of the kinds named many years hetore Itatfk 
on the Pear stock. Apples on the Crab stock, Plums on flta»- 
dafdS) and Cherries on the Cherry stock, would come snfficiek!% 
into bearing to meet its requirements, but I advised and plmteSl 
an orchard ef such trees. On both sides of sll the Watts' mi 
the kitchen garden I have planted or shall plant Pears on ihi^ 
Quince stock. Apples on the Paradise stock (the Bns^sh Pote- 
dise, the French is worthless in our climate), and afewCheRtei 
on the Mahaleb; and the walks being numerous a goodly i ii»» 
her are already planted, and more will be placed there. TbMs 
planted ure plen^fuUy furnished with fruit-buds, and will ttaar 
this year if allowed. I have in addition planted a row of Pearc, 
and another of Plums in a sunny open strip of luid, aknat 
70 yaxds long. Hie Pears on the Quince stock at 4^ feet apart; 
and the Pltims at twice that distance ; and I should faasie 
planted a row of Apples on the Paradise stock, only soate^f 
those from the orchard, also on the Paradise, were remevMl; 
and there are some standard trees. The wall trees were piatttttl 
in the usual way. The bush and pyramid trees will' bear miM. 
afford a sufficient supply of fruit until the orchard trees eoiale 
into bearing. Had the bushes and pyramids been omitted I Isir 
the gardener's post would not have been an enviable one. Tbam 
is fruit tor the time being and prospectively.—Ct. Adsxr. 



PELARGONIUMS OF THE PAST SEASOK. 

By this term I mean simply those of the greenhouse; idl 
those which go under the names of Zonal, Bedding, or Hosiig^ 
Pelargoniums I have nothing to say about. The last seasMt 
was so exceptional, so thoroughly hostile to all the ooenpaMfia 
of the garden, that it was impossible to say which were fseA 
and which bad, for all were bad alike ; even the old-estabiisJLai 
favourites looked poor and washed out, comparatively spealek^ 
I must, therefore, pass them by with this one remark, that i 
did not see anything that struck me as likely, even in «seA 
seasons, to be of a particularly striking character. Theiis u^ 
a few promising flowers this season, among them three lifft 
new raiser, Mr. Groom, of Ipswich, which, I have been Mt 
by those who know such things well, are in shape and substanai 
beyond anything that we have. I mean, then, to confine mf 
remarks to those which are ordinarily known as Greeolioaae 
Pelargoniimis or Geraniums, and of these the varieties raieai 
by Mr. Hoyle and Mr. Poster still take the lead. OtIuM 
follow, but it is at a very great distance. 

As far as I have been enabled to judge, the best thjod^umtB 
of last season were — 

1. Charles Turner. — A fine scarlet variety, with a ptuaB wfiite 
throat. The upper and under petals are of a fine orange 
scarlet. The upper petals have a deep maroon spot, tiie losMT 
ones are plain. The shape of the flower is excekent, and the 
pure white throat gives it a very brilliant appeaianee. T2m 
variety is also of excellent habit and growth. 

2. Progress. — A flower own brother to John Moyle, but ««aa 
better than that noble flower in its form. The substance ef 
the petals is very good, and the whole habit of the, plant «^ 
floe. 

3. WiUiam HoTfle.—CertBinly the very darkest variety i 
we have ; in the style of Achilles. The upper petals are alii 
black, with a very narrow margin of light carmine ; the eel 
of the flower white. Unfortunately, like its progenitai; <iie 
growth is deHcate. 

Of the other flowers of Mr. Hoyle's there were — 

Alhertine.—iL very pretty flower, soft-looking in eolo«r, eae 
with the lower petals somewhat tinted with lake. 

Decision, — ^Lower petals deep rose, tinted and shaded i(f fik« 
deeper colour ; top petals rich deep maroon, narrow cArfciiiie 
margin, with a veiy light edge. A good and well-shaped fliy#AL 

La BJondtf.— Boss lower petals shaded with deep rose, Matfd 
edge of rose^ 

Lcidy of Quality. — ^A refined flower ; rose lower petals, < 
maroon top, narrow margin of carmine 

Vlnconome. — Another shaded flower^ but oft no 
character. 

Mrs. Waite. — Bright pink lower petals; upper pettkls ei « 
brighter and deeper shade; centre of Ibe flower white. Jk. 
good grower. 

Nabob,^JL fine-habited flower ; gronnd eelour a bzHM *MI^. 
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with Tezy deep spots on the lower petals ; medinin-Bized bloteh 
on the upper petals. This will, I think, be found to be one of 
the best spotted flowers that we have. 

Queen Bess, — ^Lower petals orange rose ; upper petals deeper 
orange maroon, narrow border of oarmine. 

Queen of Gipsies. — Orange rose, tinted with a deeper shade 
of the same colour ; maroon upper petals bordered with car- 
mine. 

Selina. — ^Lower petals crimson scarlet ; top petals scarlet, 
shaded with maroon. 

Sovereign.— Laige white-centred flower ; rosy lake lower pe- 
tals ; deep lake top, shaded with black. 

Of these the best I believe to be Decision, Lady of Quality, 
Mrs. Waite, and Nabob. 

All these are seedlings of Mr. Hoyle's, whose flowers are the 
only ones that I have had the opportunity of seeing constantly, 
so as to be able to form an opinion of their merits. B&. 
Foster's flowers have not hitherto seemed to me at all equal 
to them in their general character. I believe that now, how- 
ever, there is a great improvement in the strain by the intro- 
duction of fresh blood into it ; and that, as Mr. Foster, jun., 
is as enthusiastic in the raising of seedlings as his late father. 
I have no doubt that we shall see his flowers more approa<^ng 
those of Mr. Hoyle's than has hitherto been the case, if, in- 
deed, we have not arrived at very nearly the farthest point 
that we shall see reached in this lovely flower. It is some- 
times hard to expect any impjovement, and yet so we thought 
half a dozen years ago; but how far short of our present 
standard are the flowers of those davs. There is, indeed, one 
cause that may effectually prevent this improvement, which is 
rapidly affecting all florists' flowers— viz., that rage for bedding 
plants which is now so universal. Take the pages of this 
Journal. A goodly octavo volume has been written during the 
past twelve months on a little plant at which a few years ago 
everybody would have turned their noses up — Viola comuta. 
I do not deny its being a pretty little plant, and useful for the 
purpose, but it only receives any favour because of its being 
used as a bedder. While this has been so largely written 
about, who has cared to make half the fuss about any florists' 
flower ? "We who remember the days that are gone may well 
feel aggrieved at this, and can only look on to discover some 
glimmering streaks of the dawn of a better day ; for, though 
modem gardeners contend tbat bedding-out requires so much 
knowledge of colours and skill, florists' flowers need an amount 
of patient watching, of skill, of constant attention, which on the 
whole tribe of bedding Pelargoniums, Verbenas, &o., would be 
thrown away. Hence on every side one hears, ** We haven't 
time or space for growing florists' flowers ;" "I have so many 
thousands of bedding plants to prepare and find room for, that 
really I cannot grow ihem as I used." So the. demand for 
Pelargoniums, Dahlias, Pansies, &c., is every year decreasing, 
and, as a natural consequence, the raisers of seedlings fall off 
also. Let us hope that " there's a good time comiDg,'' when 
both objects may be attained. — D., Deal. 



fine heads before the winter. I used to sow the seeds in the 
first week in April, but the plants were then always too forward 
for me. With every spare piece of ground cropped in Maich 
(for I must economise every vard of kitchen garden in order to 
supply a large family throughout the year wi& good vegetables, 
including Potatoes, from an acre of ground), Where am I to 
plant those early Greens? is a question I often ask mysell I 
must wait until the early Peas and Potatoes, Spinach, dto., 
come off, or plant between the rows, and this I often do. Ac- 
cordingly I never sow my Coleworts, Sse., until the second week 
in May, and I cut fine heads of the Ulm Savoy in the first 
week in October. The soil is very light, with a gravelly sub- 
soil. — T. Elooxb, Rhug Gardens , Conoen, North Wales* 

[Our correspondent, on again referring to Messrs. Stuart and 
Mein's communication, will perceive that their recommendatico 
had reference to the different varieties of Sprouts, and mora 
particularly to the Fearnought Oabbage.] 



PEACH-TREE BUDS. 



PEAS AND CABBAGES. 

I WISH to say a little more about vegetables, which receive 
my greatest care, and I will begin with Peas. I have sown 
Sangster's No. 1, Daniel O'Bourke, and Dillistone's Early at 
tiie same time on the same piece of ground, and no one could tell 
the difference. Of the three, Dillistone's I thought was the best, 
lasting in crop the longest time. That was five years ago ; 
last year I sowed some of Dickson's First and Best at the 
same time and on the same piece of ground as some of what 
I call Dillistone's Improved, for I have saved a few of the 
longest and best pods every year. Dickson's First and Best 
came in six days earlier, which is a great object where early 
Peas are in demand ; but for a crop I should be sorry to give a 
preference to any of the sorts I have named over Dillistone's 
Early Improved. The pods are 4 inches long, well filled with 
peas as large as those produced by Bishop's Dwarf ; but the 
soil and climate of different localities exercise a greater infla- 
ence than I could have believed possible had I not lived in 
other counties. For instance, a crop of early Peas is often 
over in England in a fortnight ; but here in beautififl Wales I 
have gathered for seven weeks from Peas which had first come 
into bearing in the end of June. 

I saw by a late number that Messrs. Stuart & Mein recom- 
mend sowing Ooleworts as soon as the weather and state of 
. the ground will permit, iu order to allow them time to make 



There are some Peach trees, like that most beautiful Nec- 
tarine the Elruge, which have abundance of bloom-buds, and 
leaf-buds always among them. There are others, like ths 
Stanwick and the White Nectarine, where the bl^SBom-bodi 
are to the leaf-buds as fifty to one. Such trees soon growooi 
of bounds, and the shoots after a year or two are weak and 
spindly, unfit to carry fruit. Now, will Mr. Br6haut tell me— 
First, What to do with an old tree of this kind ? If ths a^ 
tenuated shoots are cut back they throw out no leaf-bod and 
the stumps die. Is it possible by cutting a strsggliog trea 
very closely all over to obtain a fresh springing of shoots from 
the main stem f or is it the best plan to cut it down like a 
Fuchsia for one strong shoot from the base ? 

Secondly, It would be of still more service if Mr.Biehsoi 
would say how this superabandance of bloom may be pis- 
vented, or, in other words, how leaf-buds may be secured when 
they are wanted. We want two on each shoot, one at the ex- 
tremity to feed this year's fruit, and this extreme bad you are 
sure of, if you have not in the preceding sommer pinched your 
shoot too hard. If, however, you have pinched back so far as to 
take off a full-grown leaf, then in all probability you will have 
a naked branch of useless blossom, with even a bloom-bud at 
the top. This, however, maybe prevented, as I have said ; but 
another leaf-bud is wanted no less towards the base of the 
shoot, to grow into the replacing shoot of next year. This 
bud, perhaps, half the branches of the trees I have mentioned 
are without. Can any plan be suggested for securing this 
leaf-bud at the base ? Will amputation early in the season of 
half the leaf which attends a bud f or will anything else have 
this effect upon it ? — ^Wteside. 

[It not being stated if the Peach trees in question an 
orchard- house trees, or in a heated Peach-house, or on the 
open wall, it is difficult to deal with this subject except gene« 
raUy. The trees mentioned do not differ in their haUt of 
growth so as naturally to produce the results stated. On the 
contrary, the Stanwick is here our very strongest Nectarine. 
Leaf-buds occur at the points of every one of the eight dasses 
of Peach shoots, except in one case, that of " barren or blind 
spray." This is known by its single blossom-buds, slender 
habit, and dormant buds at the base. These last, in the Peach, 
are seldom developed after one season. Opinions differ whether 
to retain or cut away this class of shoot. All, however, agree 
that it is a sign of premature decay in the tree, however caused. 
As the trees are stated to be old, may not this, in part at 
least, account for their condition? Should they be old fa- 
vourites, I cannot recommend their being wholly cat down. 
Doing so rarely succeeds, though the kind of stock they are ou 
makes a difference. Bather encourage any strong wood-shoots, 
train them vertically, and as they are able to absorb the sap. 
cut away the older portions gradually this summer. M some 
fruit be desired (which is a pity), retain those clusters of bloom- 
buds without accompanying leaf-buds which lie close to the 
branches. They will bear and then dry up. An excellent way 
is to graft some young wood by herbaceous approach wherever 
possible. It is easy to do so in July, and the proceeding ia very 
effectual in reforming a tree. 

Leaf-buds are often wanting at the points even in the best 
pruning, with or without clusters of bloom. At the winter 
pruning it is not always easy to distinguish ; even if left they 
are the most liable to be brushed off by oontaot with passezs- 
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ty. Sometimes they drop o£f from want of regnlwr waieiing, 
or from attaeks of aphides, Sso, Who can tell as why they 
should oooor in some places, and hloom-buds in others? 
M. Grin asserts that he can fix them at the base of spurs by 
hlseeting the stipnlaries at the points of the shoots. I do not 
go so fur, hut yentnre to state, that if pruiing Vy alternate 
shoots be praetised (as recommended by me in the '* Modern 
Peach-Pnmer") — that is, if two shoots be left on each spar 
and these shoots be stopped at four leaves as soon as six fall- 
sized leaves are deyelopecl, and the second growths at two more 
leaves as soon as four more leaves are seen, at the winter prun- 
ing an abnndanee of buds will be seen ; and if then the best- 
looking shoot be left long to bear, and the other be cat to two 
wood-bnds, or eyes, for snccession, the want of terminal leaf- 
buds complained of by ** Wtssidb," is redaoed to a minimum. 
You should always have two shoots on a spur. — T. Bai^HAirT.] 



AVOroiNG CUCUMBER FAILURES. 
Fbom the symptoms detailed by " An Old Subscbibeb/* at 
fmge 86, 1 should be inclined to say that his Oucambers are too 
wet at the. root, or have too great a bulk of inert soil to grow in. 
It does ndt seem possible that they lack bottom heat. If this 
were the case, it would be a sufficient explanation of the failure. 
Cucumbers will certainly fail as detailed, let the bottom heat 
be never so well regulated, if the soil be sodden or effete. I 
hope your correspondent will forgive me, if I proceed " to lay 
down the law" rather confidently for ^e management of 
vrinter Cucumbers. 

In the first place, I recommend his box for holding the soil 
to be of wood ; the bottom of ours, two-inch plank, has lasted 
eight years. Secondly, The box should not be more than 
18 inches wide, or at the very outside 2 feet. Thirdly, The 
depth of soil from September to February, should not exceed 
9 inches. The reason for this is simply that the plants should 
at all times throughout the winter have a perfect command 
through the medium of th^r roots over the moistpre in the 
soil, so as to necessitate watering twice a- week, or once at least. 
Perhaps a few facts in iUustration will assist your corre- 
spondent. From such a box, a section of which is just 18 inches 
square, and its length 40 feet, heated by one pipe, we have at 
aU times abundance of Cucumbers. We have had plants for 
two years in bearing, the stem becoming as thick as a walking- 
stick, corrugated, and rough as cork. Plants turned out of pots 
in September have been bearing steadily sinee the first week 
in Kovember ; in fact, their fault is that they set too many 
fmit, if that which is so easily remedied be a fault. The plants 
in such a box are easily rested by being kept rather dry, and 
grow with fresh vigour when treated to plenty of water ; they 
never go off as detailed by your correspondent, because the 
-growth is firm and short- jointed. I may remark that our pit 
is a low one sunk in the ground, the glass very flat, and lean- 
-to. Such, however, I do not by any means recommend ; the 
«un scarcely ever strikes on the soil, which is a fault, no doubt, 
4>ut cannot be remedied without considerable expense. 

I am confident that more Cucumbers are unfruitful, and go 
off diseased in winter from the cause indicated, than from any 
other—namely, from having too large a bed of soil to grow in ; 
and the remedy clearly is to grow them in narrower boxes with 
plenty of drainage, and the bottom heat unconfined— that is to 
say, ventilation must reach the roots. Although I have never 
been obliged to do so, I have no doubt but Cucumbers could 
be srown very sacceesfuUy in pots in winter, because the roots 
■oonld be kept together, and the plants would be completely 
under control.— W. D. Wtntard. 



*' Ah Old Subsobibeb^s " Cucumbers appear to me to have 
iiiled owing to his allowing the border to become overcharged 
vrith hot steam from stagnant water in the tank, as well as 
from over-watering, and, it may be, allowing worms to breed 
in the border. 

I do not like heated water under early Cucumbers. Two 
yean ago I had some pits of Cucumbers in just such a con- 
dition as that which **An Old Subscbibbb" describes, the 
plants flagging and dying off, do what I would. I took the 
water eut of the tank, lowered the temperature under the 
border, gave more heat above, and presently there was plenty 
of fmit. Last October we made up our bed for Cucumbers in 
a house 22 feet long by 12 wide ; the border was covered with 
slate, on which was placed 9 inches of rubble, then some good 
thiikfods,a]idaboT«tbeM2f«etofooinpost. AttwentonweU 



till the plants showed fruit, when they began dying back and 
flagging. We at once took out the border and found the sods 
on the rubble as f uU of water as they could well be. This was 
on account of their being too sun-dried to allow the water to 
drain off. We replaced them with new sods, repaired the 
border, and since then the plants have done well. 

I should have mentioned that in consequence of the border 
being so saturated, the soil was full of worms, which rendered 
it too sour for any vegetation. To destroy them we water with 
a mixture of mustard and lime, which kills them at once, and 
does the plants good. If ** An Old Subscbibeb " were to take 
the water out of his tank, lower the bottom heat to from 75** 
to 80°, and keep a top heat of between 80° and 85°, taking care 
at the same time that his border be properly drained, and the 
soil in a good, sweet condition, and free from worms, he will, I 
am sure, not complain long of so little success in the winter 
culture of the Cucumber. — Thomas East, WolveUm House, Dor- 
chester, 



I HAvs witnessed in some of my plants the symptoms de- 
scribed by " An Old Subscbibeb," but at a different season. 
I have two houses in which I grow Cucumbers. One for early 
work is about 11 feet wide, 11 or 12 feet high at the back, and 
4 feet high in the front, and is heated by hot water. In this 
house I have never witnessed the disease referred to. The 
other house is a low span-roof used for bedding plants in the 
spring, and planted with Cucumbers at the end of Hay. The 
Cucumbers receive very little heat except sun heat, of which I 
give them plenty. Now, in this house I have frequently seen 
the disease, from which the plants seldom recover. I ascribe 
its presence to the damp, stsgnant state of the atmosphere in 
the house, while in the other case I think they are ^ee from 
it, because the house is larger, and the circulation of air quicker ; 
but I must say the house for early work is not a profitable one, 
because of the great amount of fuel it takes to heat it. — Ivo. 



eakly peas. 



YouB correspondent '*Bonnoc," whatever may have been 
his intentions, must certainly have misled many readers of 
the Journal who have not tried our new Early Pea, had his 
reported trial and failure been permitted to pass unchallenged. 
We now discover, after reading his letter in the issue of 
February 28th,<that from an imperfect knowledge of varieties 
he has confused our new "First Crop" Pea with an old 
variety introduced by us about sixteen years since, and then 
named ** Carter's Earliest." Your correspondent, however, 
thought well to insert the word '* first," making it read 
" Carter's First Early ;" and as he does not infoim us that 
the Peas he procured were in sealed packets, we can only con- 
clude he was supplied with the old variety by his seedsmen. This 
sort we do not now maintain to be a first early, as there have 
been numerous improvements in early Peas since its intro- 
duction, but ** BoNMOc " is again in error when he states the 
** quality " of our Pea to be inferior to Sangster*s No. 1, as 
its general cultivation in preference to the last-named variety 
is abundant evidence of its superiority. — Jaxlxb Cabtbb & Co. 

My experience is very different from that of your correspon- 
dent ** RoMMoo." I sowed on the same day Carter's First 
Crop, Dillistone's Early, and Sangster's No. 1 Peas side by 
side on just the same aspect as *' Konnoc," and Carter's First 
Crop was the first to bloom, and three days earlier te gather.^— 
Caleb Silcock, Gardener to T. Wardle, Esq,, Macclesfield,, 



CUREANT TREE CULTURE. 

Afteb reading the paper on Currant culture in a late number 
of the Journal, I think it may not be amiss to say a few words 
upon this subject for the benefit of young amateurs. 

I have several standard Currant trees which for some years 
had borne either sparingly or not at all, and I had pretty well 
determined upon grubbing them up ; but I thought I would 
give them another year's chance under different treatment, for 
it occurred to me that if Mr. Bivers's plan of summer-pinchins 
as detailed in his *' Miniature Fruit Garden " were so good 
for Apples, Pears, and Plums, why not also for the humbler 
Currant 1 Accordingly, throughout the summer of 1865 I kept 
them regularly pinched in strictly after Mr. Bivers's directions 
' for the other trees named, and in 1866 1 was fully rewarded for 
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my trouble, for auTthixig more beantifal in the way of frait- 
MuiDg than these hithertD-barren tt«ei I have seldom looked 

ri. Thej were, both When in fmit and blossom , the admira^ 
of all who saw them. 
Binoe the pinching plan has been adopted upon the treee in 
qnestion, no winter prtmxng has been necessary, and they are 
fibowing now every likelihood of being, with the permission of 
the sparrows and the spring frosts, as abnndantly fraitfal in 
1867 as they were in I860.— Bxta. 

In a oommanication from a correspondent signed ''J. T.," 
on propagating and pruning Black Currants, I am not a little 
enrprised to find him sajing, ** The Black Currant likes plenty 
of son and air, and does not succeed so well as the Bed Cur- 
rant in the shade." So far from sun and air being indispen- 
sable for the successful cultivation of the Black Currant, and 
BO far from its requiring in all cases the treatment which he 
describes, I give an instance to tho contrary. The 8un*s rays 
never reach the Black Currant buehes planted in the orchard 
here, quite xmder the shade of Apple and Pear trees, from June, 
when the trees are in full leaf, until after the fruit is gathered, 
and all who see tho produce declare they never saw such fine 
Black Currants. The bushes bear immense crops of large, 
equal-sized berries. 

My object in bringing this fact under the notiee of your 
readers is that they may be encouraged to plant any garden 
ground that may be shaded, with the utmost eonfidence of 
anceess. 

It may interest your readers to know that plants of Cineraria 
maritime, without any protection, have withstood the late 
severe winter in an open border on the east coast of Scotland. — 
H. B., Fife. 

CAUSE OF THE POTATO DISEASE. 

I AM fond of Boses, no one can be more so, and Mr. Bad- 
dyffe is fond of Boses ; but, then, if he were to grow a mul- 
tiplicity of Potatoes, he could not find sufficient room for 
Boses ; and if I were to cultivate as many kinds of these as 
Mr. Badclyffe does, I could not find sufficient room to grow 
and study the more lowly, though valuable. Potato. I am no 
final-cause man either ; to me it would be distressing not to 
think of beyond. 

However, I am called upon by Mr. Badclyffe, at page 144, to 
enlighten him upon ** the great mystery of the natural world ;'* 
but I wish he had deputed the taak to more competent hands. 
I always held that the spot on the leaf was the cause of the 
gangrene in the tuber; but nature's laws generally admit of 
two methods of inquiry, philosophers call them Induction and 
Deduction — ways leading to the same end by different tracks. 

In the first year of the disease I was living at Stanton Lacy, 
near Ludlow, and we had a large piece of ground planted with 
a then favourite Potato of mine, called the Binningham Blue. 
I prided myself on the appearance of the crop, and had almost 
begun to calculate the money it would return in the shape of 
bacon when consumed by the pigs, when the lightning and the 
thunder came, and in a few days afterwards the tops of the 
Potatoes were black and offensive in their odour. From annual 
observation ever since, I have invariably found tliat the leaves 
of Potatoes show the fatal spot in close thundeiy weather ; 
merely wet or damp weather does not cause the leaves to 
beoome affected, and I have never found the ttfbers diseased 
when the foliage has escaped being smitten by, as I believe, 
the electrio fluid. For instance : last season the haulm of the 
Early .Ten-week was ripe and gone before the lightning came, 
and althougli I allowed the crop to remain in the ground side 
by side with the other kinds to the last, not a single tuber 
became affected. The conductors were not there? Those 
which remained of the first-early Potatoes raised on warm beds, 
escaped also for the same reason. Not so the produce of the 
sample of the very same seed and sorts in the garden. Their 
tubers became affected more or less, as I have nlready stated, 
in consequence of the foliage being sufficiently immature and 
green to allow it to become strickea. I have alwavs found it to 
be so, and this seems to me reasonable ; for at the mid-state 
of growth the system is eager and susceptible, and the sap 
which feeds the roots then descends in its full flow ; should it 
become vitiated at this time— it is at a mid-state that the 
disease shows itself— in the leaf, through the agency of p"TnA 
poisonous gas as yet unaccounted for in the atmosphere-. ' >• 
whole system of the plant and the tubers must become direcUy 
affiboted ; and when the Potatoes are growing upon a wet nn- 



dMisdi aoil, or when nw maniire ie ov«niiiindatteg theil' 
growth, BO ature in Ihoee oaMs is dealmotion to be sore Mtfl 

Now, a0 tiie Potalo diaeaae is ante to visit ns annnidly mam 
or leas, and the later the better, asid as it will ever be m iia<' 
poesibility for anv ehemical labour to prevent the aimoeplMM 
beooming charged with eleetrieity, the wisest plan for na to aSt 
upon is to try and eombat the disease by good cultivation. We 
must not give way to the too-common habit of allowing the 
soil to lie Boddened, uneared for, and overrun with weeds aaA 
by all the children until the laet moment in springt when a 
hundred other matters require attention , to be then hurriedly lad 
improperly dug, and to be planted in a similar manner. Wone 
stiU, the Potatoes themsrivee are too often subjeeted to a like 
careless treatment ; they are, probably, kept in masses, healed, 
forced into germination, and deprived of their long pvmmlban 
shoots over and over again, till ahnost all the strength ef tlie 
tubers is exhausted ; then, as a final stroke, with some eniel 
crooked instrument, they are cut to pieces and pUioed along 
with raw manure in drills at planting, thus adding as it were 
insult to injury, and laying the surest foundation for dinonio 
that could possibly be thought of. Almost to a oerlainty it 
was this sort of ill-treatment which weakened the Potato in 
the first instance, and laid it open to attack. Eschew the 
practice as you would avoid the plague. 

I may be thought to allow too much fancy to mix with my 
reason. I answer, that for the unknown phenomena of the 
disease the naturalist must sometimes theorise. If idl tlie 
fasts were known, nothing would be wanting bnt an appeal to 
reason. Imagination and appearances combined with etpeo- 
ment must be the landmarks-, and this is the utmost I em 
offer- by ways of elucidation. The cause will, doubtless, aoae 
day become scientifically known, be worked out in the chtmisfs 
laboratory, in the same way as hundreds of other hidden thiogi 
in nature have been unfolded to us ; and we need not consider 
it strange that this has not been done yet, for, to bring (he msito 
home, it is not so very long since the real nature of glsas tad 
soap became understood through chemical investigations. Dis- 
coveries, too, are repeatedly made 'by men knowing nothing 
about chemistry. 

I wish Mr. Badclyffe every success in his experiments with 
the dissolved vitriol, though I fear it will provo a failure in 
respect to eradicating the disease. No doubt it will kill the 
fungus on the tubers, and so it would on the leaf, though in 
my opinion the mischief is done before the fungus appears. I 
think the latter is an effect, and not a cause of the 4iBeaae. 
Stephen's conclusions, however, are all true, except, perhaps, 
as regards the *' skulkers." I should not feel so sure of them, 
and I do not like skulkers, but, honour to Stephen. 

I will, in conclusion, quote a passage from a paper by Liebig 
{to whose writings and those of other scientific observers I am 
indebted for all my information relative to science), in the 
**Comhill Magazine,*' where he refers to Schoenbein's dia- 
covery of ozonised oxygen. It will serve by analogy to sup- 
port my idea of induction as regards the Potato disease. 
" Schosnbein had found that atmospheric air, when electrical 
sparks are pas&cd through it, acquires new properties, tiie 
most noticeable of which eoneists in a most powerful affinity 
of its oxygen, to a degree hitherto unknown. In such air a 
number of bodies, such as silver, upon which oxygen in non- 
electrised air has no influence whatever, becomes oxidised. 
Now, the question is. How did Schoenbein anive at the con- 
clusion that phosphorus slowly burning in the air puts the 
air into the same state as the electrical spark? This con- 
clusion was founded on the observation that electrised air 
smells like phosphorus, and, vice versd^ slowly burning phos- 
phorus like electrised air. Furthermore, Schcunbein haa dis- 
covered that the smelling matter possessed the oxidising effects. 
Qo the conclusion of the formation and existence of the same 
thing, the ozone, in two, according to their nature, totally dif- 
ferent processes, originated in the observation of the same im- 
pression upon one of the senses, that of smell. If the leader- 
ship in this combination of ideas had been left to the under- 
standing, the discovery most probably would not have been 
made, for the understending would not have been able to 
reconcile these two facte— the formation of an agent possessing 
most powerful oxidising properties, through, or by the side of» 
a body as highly oxidisable as phosphorus." 

Now, when I wrote to Mr. Gardner to come and see my Po-» 
tatoes growing last season, I said, '* Come quickly, as I seSHa to 
scent ihe disease in the air." My sense of smell is most aeate; 
and in those seasons when crops have been mueh affeetsd, a. 
fortnight or so before the spotting of the leaves oonld he i 
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Jiwy^ fmelt the^meU of .eleotnsed air most acutely. It appears 
io joe, that th« next thing necesiary to tatire at the iniik, 
wonld be to analjM the air when it is ohaiged irithelMtnakgr, 
lit «n ear^ stage— when the leaves Ixjgiu to show disease. It 
ms/ be only &e phosphorus that one smells ; and is phos- 
pboms an agent fike electricity, to do deadly work open the 
^jgrowiQg crops of Potatoes ? It is known that eleetrieitj eo- 
oftaniXee in the fonnation of rust upon iron sfxposed io siokt 
jor. — ^Upwabdb Ain> Onwabds. 

[Xbe fovegoing is all ingenious ; but how can the fact be dis- 
posed ot, that Potatoes have been exposed to the same eleetrie 
influences for ceotnrias, yet the disease only appeared abont 
tmmtj jean sines ?— Eds.] 



DI3A GRANDIFLORA. 
Hathio grown ttus lovely OreUd lor some yearn I was, I 
wmfess, teniUy taken abaek by the statement in the Jooraal 
<sf Febritary 2l6l, ttiat Major Trevor Ckueke had found it to be 
baidy. Th» note in the following nomber eoneoting the state- 
ment explains it. However, let me add that althongh not 
hardy, it will bear not only aaything short of frost, but even a 
degree or two of frost withoat injniy. My plants were this 
winter gvofdng in a greenbooee with Pelargoniams, Uo.t and 
the first night of frost eame so nnexpeetedly on us here that 
I did not li^t my &e. In the morning I was in a grievous 
fright, for, as I keep the Disas very wet, I expected to find 
them severely injared if not killed. The leaves were partly 
frosen I saw at onee. However, I immediately covered up the 
house and set the fire going, and to my saiislaetion found that, 
with the exception of a very slight soorching, they were all right. 
I have heard even lately one of our most sneeessfnl plantsmen 
flay that he found this a difficult plant to manage. I find it 
vexy easy. It requires light, air, plenty of moisture, and the 
very coolest of cool treatment.^D., Deal, 



TBE INTENSE COLD AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Dsmn. — The following plants have suffered here from the 
effects of the January fraets : — Geanothus asureus, Gan^a 
eUiptioa, both on a south wall. Golden Queen Holly, and Abies 
Albertiana, slightly tooohed. Our Roses are on their own 
roots, and pegged down ; they were well covered with snow, so 
e8ci^>ed injury. The Brooeolis destroyed are Snow's Winter 
White, Qcange*B Autumn Cape, and Penaanoe. Later sorts 
have stood well. Cabbages, Bavoys, and other Winter Greens 
axe mostly killed. 24^ below freezing was the minimum tem- 
perature registered hers, the theimometer being placed S feet 
from the ground in a north aspeet. — Cbablss Coqkm, The 
Oardem, Breadsall Priory, 

XiiTOBD, Esbix. — I send you, now that the damage can be 
more correctly ascertained, an account of some of the effects of 
the intense frost at this place. I am sorry that I cannot state 
the lowest temperature on the nights in which the cold was 
greatest, as the registering thermometer ceased to act correctly. 
yfe are nine miles from London, and about one mile from the 
Thames, on the north side ; the situation is much exposed, 
and yet vegetation has not suffered to the extent that it has 
^one in other parts in the neighbourhood of London. 

ComsKm Bays are soaroely touched, while at other plaoes 
where I have been every leaf is browned above the snow line. 
' The Sweet Bays in exposed plaoes are very much injured, but 
in more sheltered situations they have suffwed only very 
sUghtly. I am pleased with the appearance of the Aucuba 
japonica; a large plant fully exposed had berries on it which 
were quite green when the frost eame, and I made sure that 
they would never colour ; but they have ehanged to red, and 
are at this moment quite sound. I will send yon a duster or 
two, so that you may judge by their appearance of their capa- 
bility of withstanding frost. I have never observed the birds 
sUaek the benies, although there are legions of sparrows, but 
•other birds are scares. 

Amongst Tea Roses killed are Devoniensis, Canary, Madame 
Palcot, Adam, Souvenir d'nn Ami, MarSchal Neil, and Yioom- 
teeae de Cases, as standards. Gloire de Dijon is the only 
BlandaiCl Tea-seented Roee alive; Solfaterre (Noisette), a fa- 
Tonrite Rose as a standard here, is dead; Celine Fereatier 
^msette], as a standard, is safe. I pruned all the Hybrid 
Perpetoils this wedc, and found the wood largely disooloured 
jnet under the bark in numbers of them. Some of the -moi-e 



wesikly and -detteate sorts grown as s ta ndards a so quit e dea d - 
I planted a bed irt dwarf plvits consisting of new varieties ouly 
a week before the frost, and none of them are tonohed. They 
were fsaited <m the Manetti stock planted up to the onion, 
and altexwards mukhed with half-rotten dung. 

In the unheated orchard-house the roots of the fruit trees 
weee made sale by Mng entirely covered with cocoa-nut waste. 
The pots were plunged to the rim before the frost, but to make 
all secure, a qnaatity ef fibre was placed over the roots to the 
'depth of 8 inches. Two large Aloes about forty years old in 
the house are very much injured ; the young leaves are begin- 
ning to decay at the base and to fall over. In the kitchen- 
garden quarters the white Broccoli is entirely destroyed, and 
part of the Sprouting. A number of young plants of Pinus 
insignis in a sheltered comer are mnch cut up ; other coni- 
ferous trees are safe, .and most of ti>em as green as they were 
before the frost eame»— J. Donei.48, Lotifard RalU 



TIME REQUnUED FOR EIPENING GRAPES. 

I WISH to know if a certain given time should always be 
completed from the time of commeoeing to force until the 
Grapes should be ready for eating ? 

I have studied the ** Vine-Manual," which pzoeeeds from 
your office, and have reeommended my man to go entirely by 
it ; but I find that he, who has had charge of houses in this 
island (Jersey) for some years, is inclined to use a mmh hic^er 
temperature throughout, and last year he forced the Grapes in 
four months only. Also, provided sufficient heating power is 
attainable, should there be any dlfferenoe in the length of time 
used for forcing Vines— say, in the north of Scotland and in j^e 
isbind of Jersey ?— H. W. 

[We incline to the opinion, that Vines will be forced in a 
shorter time in Jersey than in the north of Scotland, but we 
have had no experience in Jersey. In the higher temperature 
the Grapes wlU come a little sooner to maturity, but we con- 
sider at the expense of two losses, the use of more fuel to 
attain the higher temperature and the earlier exhaustion of 
the Vines. We should be obliged by statements of tiie ex- 
perience of some of our Vine-cultivators.] 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
We have been requested to state that the note inadvertently 
appended to the schedule of the Bniy Show, which states that 
the prises offered as cups, &o., wAy in some cases be received in 
mon^, was inserted in error, and that there is no intention of 
such an arrangement being earned out. It is quite natural 
that those who give cups and other objects as prizes should 
wish that these should form more lasting memorials of the 
event than mere money prices can; and we conceive that the 
prizes arranged in some conspicuous position in the Show 
would f<Hrm no insignificant feature both of beauty and of 
interest in the Kxhibitioo. As we understand many of the 
prizes are already purchased, it would add much to the interest 
attaching to them, werethey to.be^xhibited in a group at one 
of the exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural Society in London 
during the season. 

A woBK ttiat has ran throngh so many editions as lUr, 

'Rivers*s ** Rose Amateur's Guide," does not require aiqr tether 
notice than the mere faot, that the ninth ham just been issued ; 
and we have no doubt but this new edition ef a work which 
has contributed so much pleasure and instruetioii to so large 
a class of readers will meet with as great suoeess and as heaitr 
a welcome as its predecessors have done. 

Mb. Jor9 HATrnoBN, late of Wollaton, died at Notting- 
ham on Sunday, the 10th inst., aged 85 years. ^The deodssed 
was head gardener to three Lords Middleton at Wollaton Park, 
near Nottingham. He was a Corresponding Member of the Beyal 
Horticultural Society, and for several years a subscriber to the 
Gardeners* Benevolent Institution . Ten years ago he left Wol- 
laton, and has since resided at Nottingham, and died tlisi^ at 
the house of his eldest son, the 'manufacturer of hexagon net. 
He was married more than sixty years, and survived his wife 
only twenty weeks. He was the father of eleven childreir, of 
whom five only are living. His sixth son, the Rev. Praneis 
Hajrthozn, was curate at Leiston a short time before he died. 

Ox the evening of the 6th inst. a deputation wadtei on 

Mr. Simpson, gardener to Lady Maria Molyneux, Stoke Fipm, 
Slou^fh, imd, in the name of the young men who had served 
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tmder bis charge, presented him ^th a handsome mieroieope. 
In handing it over to him the deputation expressed the yenr 
great pleasure which they felt in thus testifying the high 
esteem in which Mr. Simpson is held by the gardeners who 
haTe served nnder him, and their appreciation of his worth as 
ft borticnltnrist. Mr. Simpson returned thanks to the depu- 
tation, and, through them, to the absent subscribers for their 
kind attention, and he hoped by the faithful discharge of his 
duty towards his men to perpetuate the good feeling manifested 
in the valuable and much-valued gift. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

KITCHBM^OABDBN. 

Asparagus^ sow and plant if new beds are required ; the 
beds should run east and west, for more heat will be thrown 
into them by the full exposure of one side to the noonday sun 
than would otherwise be the case. Artichokes (Globe), prepare 
a fresh plantation, if necessary, by deep trenching and high 
manuring, for if encouraged in this way they will continue, by 
judicious thinning, much longer in bearing. Broccoli^ where 
any late spring Broccoli has escaped the general destruction, a 
|K>rtion may be taken up and forced in frames, in order that 
at least an occasional supply may be obtained during the 
ong period of deficiency which must otherwise ensue. CaulU 
flowers, every means must likewise be adopted to forward 
them ; those planted under hand-lights will derive some ad- 
vantage from the protection of a mat in frosty nights. Where 
hand-lights cannot be afforded, flower-pots should be inverted 
over the plants at night. After planting out the winter Cauli- 
flowers there generally remain a number of small plants — 
these, if pricked out in a cool and shady border, on rich soil, 
will form a succession, and serve as the connecting link be- 
tween the principal winter plants and the spring-sown ones. 
Cabbage, let the soil be frequently stirred between the rows of 
young plants, and plant out from those sown in the autumn. 
CarroU, if the ground be in a fit state, sow the principal crops, 
and they are best in drills, not only as regards their growth, 
but also on account of the facility of hoeing and weeding. 
Lettuces, keep up a succession, and those in boxes in heat should 
be pricked out in a warm situation, in highly manured ground. 
Onions, transplant, taking care that no part of their stems is 
below the surface. Silver-skinned Onions should now be sown 
for pickling, the poorest soil in the garden is the fittest ; work 
it when diy, throw it into high beds — the higher the better — 
and, after sowing thickly, tread it as hard as a turnpike-road, 
if possible. Peas, examine previous sowings, in case of injury 
from frost, for there is a particular period of their germination 
in which they are easily injured, as is the case with many 
plants in other respects sufficiently hardy. Suecessional sow- 
ings will require to be made. Sow, also, a few Brussels Sprouts 
for early use, Cabbages, Cauliflowers for a late crop. Kidney 
Beans, Lettuces, spinach. Celery and CeUriae, Parsley, Ra- 
dishes, and Leelis for transplanting. 

FBTJIT OABDEK. 

Finish off the nailing of wall trees, and protect all as far as 
possible. Tie down a number of the weak and short-jointed 
branches of Pears and Plums on walls or dwarf espaliers. 
This will be found much better than the old or spurring-back 
method. In the meantime cut away all over-luxuriant wood 
close to the stem. Destroy all insects before the trees bud. 
Clear away all scale, &c., using a wash composed chiefly of 
day, water, and sulphur on trees liable to insects. Proceed 
with the grafting of Plum, Cherry, Pear, and Apple trees, 
unless frosts are so severe as to cause the loosening of the 
day. The latter will rarely drop off if the matting or bandage 
be well smeared over with a little grafting-clay before the ball 
of this substance be applied. Top-dress Hautbois Strawberries 
in beds, also other kinds where the ground is somewhat ex- 
hausted, as soon as the old leaves are cut away and the plants 
thoroughly dressed. 

VLOWXB aABDBN. 

If Briars are required for budding Boses on, they should 
now be collected, trimmed, and planted in a reserve garden, or 
where they are wanted to stand for summer budding. All 
turfing. &c., should now be finished as soon as possible. Con- 
tinue the pruning of sbrubs, Boses, &c. "^^en bulbs are 
making their appearance, the surface should be carefuUy 
loosened if the weather continues dry and free from frost. 
Lawns, or portions of them, having a hungry sandy soil, and 
liable to ** bum," should have a slight dressing of some kind | 



every spring; eren common soil will benefit them, as it indoMt 
another tier— if I may be fallowed the term->-of sarfan 
roots, of oourse increasing their volume. However, a dressins 
of marly or clayey soil in a highly pulverised state would 
obviate the tendency to bum. A slight dressing of guano hu 
an excellent effect in such a case. Those who desire to have 
Moss and Provence Boses throughout the summer should now 
cut back a portion for that purpose, merely pruning away the 
parts which have budded. Superfluous suckers of Bosas, 
Lilacs, &c., may be removed and planted out for aucoeesianal 
stock, and the old stock of Boses richly top-dressed. 

OBBEMHOUSB AKD OONSBBVATOBT. 

At no period of the year, perhaps, is caution in the nse ef 
fire heat more needed than in the month of March. Mareb 
winds are proverbial, and March suns are at times intensdy 
bright. Now, as these winds are by no means to b« desired in 
hothouses, the very best plan is to keep fire heat to the lowest 
possible pitch all the morning, and when forcing is goixig m 
to have a lively fire for a couple of hours in the afternoon— eiy 
from three o'clock until five. By these means the necessi^ ei 
giving much air will be obviated, and the climate within main- 
tained in a most wholesome state as regards moisture, isu 
Frequent attention is necessary at this period, both to the 
giving of air and also to the taking it away gradually. A oon* 
siderable reduction should soon be made in forcing-houses, and 
the whole should be taken entirely away as soon as it is eos' 
sidered safe. Canvas shading will be in great requisition alio. 
Conservatory plants to be retarded. Camellias making growth, 
Pines in a delicate state at the root, whether from disrootiBg 
or otherwise, and even the late Vines swelling their bndt, wiU 
be benefited by a little shade during bright sunshine. In the 
conservatory, shading will now be of the utmost lopoiteMe. 
Camellias growing should be so placed as to receive more ihsde 
as well as more atmospheric moisture than the gmeial in- 
mates of this house. They are, in fact, far better in a litOe 
dose house by themselves, which should be kept up to 7(f b| 
day and 60° by night, receiving much the same treatmsnt ti 
Orchids at this period. Large specimens of Fuchsias sbonM 
now receive libenl shifts ; in fact, with wdl-regnlated potting, 
and thorough drainage, they should be placed in their find 
pots or tubs at once. Now is a good time to sow imperted or 
home-saved seeds of tropical plants. Hdf fill the pots with 
drainage; use peat, loam, and silver sand in equal parts; 
water the soil thoroughly but dowly with a fine-rosed pot, and 
cover the surface with a good coat of sphagnum. They may 
be placed on a warm shelf in the shaded part of the greenhouse. 
Some of the growing Ericas may be shifted now ; use abun- 
dance of drainage and sandy heath soil fuU of fibres, thrust it 
in lumps round the ball, now and then forcing down pieces oi 
stone or lumps of charcod, and finally coat over the surhee 
with some of the finer portions of the soil, which should have a 
liberd amount of sand. The ball must be moderatdy moist 
before shifting, for if thoroughly dry no after-watering can 
bring it right. Pot Cape or other bulbs as soon as the foliage 
is becoming strong, use chiefly loam, leaf soil, and silver sand. 
Dress Pelargoniums, and stake them out ; slip ofif all inferiot 
or ill-placed shoots, and make cuttings of them, they will flower 
well during the autumn. Lidanthus Bussdlianus should now 
have a liberal shift, with much drainage, and should be placed 
in pans of water in a Cucumber-frame, or other situation 
where there is a moist heat. Attend well to watering. Be shy, 
however, in watering newly-shifted plants. Do not water these 
heavily, give them a little and frequenUy through a roeed 
watering-pot until they become well rooted. 

STOVE. 

Growing Orchids will now require shading for a oouple oi 
hours during bright sunshine, for fear of too copious a per- 
spiration ; dso in order to retard Dendrobiums, &e., in bloeaom. 
The latter, however, will do extremdy well in a dry, warm 
parlour, or drawing-room, only they wiU require a good water- 
ing at the root occasionally. A very moderate amount of at- 
mospheric moisture will suffice for these plants when in flower. 
The growing specimens must at this period have a oonsidaiaUe 
increase in this respect. 

PITS AND FRUOEB. 

Much is now required here. Put in cuttings of everything 
that is likely to be wanted for spring planting. A mild frame 
heat is the most suitable for striking in. Bdl-gUuisea are not 
required at this season, but shade slif^tly in the middle 
of the day. Pot-off struck cuttings as fast as room can be made 
by removing the more hardy kinds to odder mtnations, to 
harden oflf for the first planting. Pot-off Ten-week Stoeka, and 
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oiher haxdy umnals u soon tm ihey are ready, and continue 
to BOW fleedfl of all Idndi of annuals thai are most wanted, the 
more hardy kinds in heds or borders under hand-glasses.— 
W. Kaim. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

KITOHBIV GABDBK. 

Fob general details see last week. In addition, onr chief 
work ont of doors was Potato planting in the driest days, 
flaaiedthe earth-pit, which, prepared as prcTionsly described, 
was in ezoellent condition, and the Potatoes were also in a 
good state for planting, being sprung about 2 inches, and had 
plenty of leaf mould abont their roots, as the sets, mostly 
whole, had been set on shallow wooden boxes with leaf mould 
about them. As' the open ground was not in first-rate order 
for Potatoes, exoept where it was well aired and dry, as at the 
foot of walls, we spread a little light dry soil and ashes and a 
Utile lime oyer the sets. 

PeoM, — Planted a row of Dillistone's Early and a kind with 
m local name, but almost if not quite identical, near the front 
of our two orchard-houses, the Peas turned out from semi- 
eircular drain-tiles, and placed about a yard from the front of 
the house. These are growing as if they had never been re- 
moved. In one house we had to take up a row of Lettuce, 
nearly half grown, in order to make room for the Peas, and 
planted the Lettuces with balls out of doors. There is a row of 
good-sized Lettuces behind the Peas, another row in front of 
Uiem, and then a row of Parsley, that has done good service 
this winter. The Lettuces will soon be out of the way of the 
Peas, and by the time the latter need more room the Parsley 
will be of little value, as the plants out of doors will be grow- 
ing freely by that time. Nothing will be done with these Peas 
but running a line along the back of the row, or some low 
twiggy sticks, to prevent the Peas leaning inwards to the house, 
the object being to encourage them to grow and cover the 
ground to the front of the house, the wooden ventilator being 
only a few inches above the ground level. We have had fine 
early gatherings with little trouble by this mode, the flowers 
and the pods standing well above the foliage and recumbent 
stems. We think it may be useful to some to say, that after 
izyinga number of sorts for this purpose we have found none 
80 good as Dillistone's Early, which, thus protected by a roof of 
glass, pods freely, whilst other early sorts, even Sangster's 
Ko. 1, podded but indifferently, though in general it far ex- 
ceeds Dillistone's in produce out of doors, but is usually three 
or four days later. We have also placed in one house a row of 
Tom Thumb in pots close to the back wall. These Peas gene- 
nUJy do well ; but when of the same age as Diilistone's they 
will not be so early. Their dwarhieis is a great recommenda- 
tion for such positions, and for growing in frames or pits. 
They stand a moderate heat well, and succeed admirably in 
well-aired soil with the protection of sashes, the air removed 
early in the afternoon. We prefer them in pots at the back of 
an orchard-house or late Peach-house to planting them out 
near the trees, as, to make them succeed well, the ground would 
require to be more deeply stirred than we would like for the 
trees, and if planted on shallow-stirred soil they are subject to 
fly and mildew. They are also rather impatient of the syring- 
ing with different waters which the trees may require after the 
frtdt is teirly set, and when in pots they may be lifted out of 
the way until the syringing is over. 

The weather has been cold enough, and the ground has been 
too wet and unkind yet for turning out other Peas in tiles and 
turf, protecting and staking as we go on ; but these are beiug 
hardened off to be ready as soon as the ground shall be in better 
condition. This plan, though involving a little more labour 
now, saves much seed, as well as looking after slugs and mice 
in winter. 

In one of the driest days of last week sowed a piece of Peas 
end Broad Beans, the Peas f oUy 5 feet apart from row to row, 
flsid the garden Beans between them, the Peas being moderate 
growers. Taught by pheasants and partridges last year, we 
xan some hooped wood on each side of the piece sown, with a 
row of similar hoops in the middle, and then strained a piece 
of eord netting all over, fixed the net all round, and as yet the 
depredators have obtained no entrance. 

We lately alluded to a first-rate, small-meshed, Pea-guard. 
Having used some two-inch-mesh galvanised wire netting, as 
adrertised in the Journal, for keeping out rabbits, &c., and a 
little of it being left, we mean to bend its two-feet width into a 
semidroular shape, and fix it at eaoh side with pins over a row 



of Peas, and we feel confident that, though the meah will not 
keep out small birds, it will prevent such wholesale pilferers 
as pheasants attacking the Peas. The meshes will let tiie head 
and neck of the pheasant in, and there will be no danger of 
the bird being hanged, but the shoulders will prevent its 
reaching the Peas. We ^ould, however, prefer the Pea-guards 
alluded to. 

FRUIT nSPARTMSNT. 

Proceeded with pruning and nailing in the most favourable 
days, and especially when there was any sun, as it was easy to 
vary the position. We have not yet done with the Peaches 
and Apricots. The latter are freely sweUing their flower-buds, 
but none are open yet, and we wish to keep them back, as 
March is yet young, but we have a lot of Laurel branches ready 
to place against ^em if we should have a severe nig^t. Had 
we a cloth we would cover at present on every sunny day, and 
uncover in all weather not very frosty, until the blossom-buds 
began to open. The great advantage of a cloth for Apricots is 
that the blossom can be kept dry in cold sleety weather. The 
blossom if dry will stand a considerable degree of frost. Eevn 
a rather close net will do good, as the rain is caught in the net 
without freely reaching the walL Laurel twigs used rather 
thinlylmake a fair protection when litter is not to be had. 

OrehardrhouteB. — Had these cleaned out, as alluded to the 
other week, removing the litter that had been used for covering 
the pots, and taking off about half an inch of the dry surface 
soil, chiefly as a precautionary measure; slightly broke tiie 
surface with the points of a steel fork, gave a dressing all over 
of decayed Mushroom-bed manure that had been long enough 
exposed to kill every particle of spawn, and to make sure, as 
well as to help to enrich, mixed with it a bushel of soot and a 
bushel of quicklime, the latter settling any worms that mi^t 
be present ; patted this down, and then covered with a slight 
casing of fresh loam, the pots being also fresh surfaced to make 
all look well. Here we are reminded of a few matters we could 
not enter into last week. 

1st, With regard to the firmness or looseness of soil about 
the roots of fruit trees in general and of Peach trees in parti- 
cular. Could we always have our way we would prefer, after 
the trees had grown enough to be and continue to be fruitful, 
that the soil about the roots should be firm : hence, but for 
the necessity of watering and keeping the soil moist enough, 
we would not break even the surface often ; but for such pur- 
poses breaking the surface is necessary, and then the manuring 
material being put on the surface, the water passes throu^ it 
to the roots, wUch are thus encouraged to turn their mouths 
nearer to the atmosphere. Just as with propriety we make the 
soil firm in the pots for. fruit trees thus grown, so on the same 
principle it holds that trees planted out should have their roots 
equally firmly packed. Why, even with a Oabbage plant, if we 
wibh it to grow very fast we keep loosening and airing the soil 
about it, and giving it as much moisture, &c., as it can take in ; 
but if we wished it to bloom and produce seed as soon as 
possible, we would beat the soil closely and firmly about the 
roots. 

2nd, It is very mortifying, but yet it is very necessary, that 
gardeners who attempt to write for the pleasure and the profit 
of others should be obliged too often to say, '* Do not always 
do as I do, but do as I tell you ;" and consistently enough too, 
as circumstances may often be too strong for permitting the 
development of the intelligence gained in the school of ex- 
perience. Thus, with a want of consistency, we have been 
telling of planting Potatoes at the foot of walls ; lately of cover- 
ing a bed of Endive in front of such a wall ; now of planting 
out Peas, and of Lettuces in an orchard-house ; and in addi- 
tion all the fruit-tree borders will most likely be cropped. Now 
all this is done by hundreds of gardeners who would rather do 
otherwise if they could — ^and why ? because they never have too 
much from ^e ground, crop as they may, and these borders in 
front of walls are so well protected. It has often seemed to 
us a strange anomaly, that a gentleman who lavs no great store 
on his land, and lets it at 258. or 30». per acre, though such land 
generally carries no more than one crop in the season, should 
expect such wonders in the way of produce, and so many crops 
in a season from an acre or two of land which is called 
the garden. We would not advocate large walled gardens if 
much of tiie commoner produce were cultivated in fields, for 
then fruit-tree borders might be left to the fruit trees, and 
if that even could not be, then it would be better in every 
way that these borders should be cropped, and the roots 
of the trees confined to a space 5 or 6 feet from the wall 
where surface-dressings could be given, and the soil kept 
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tarn wltboai repealed diggings aauBL tzeneluiigB for vegetoble 
orope. 

8rd, As tnqjMoXfy etated, we haye no objeetion to fruit txeee 
in pote. It is an mtereating mode for having good, oompaot, 
fmitfal bQshes or pyramids of Glierries, PlnmSi and even 
Peaehes ; but wiiat we chiefly objefet to is the tronUe and 
labour they occasion in watering. Oar houses are lean-to'a, 
with trees against the baek wall planted out in the usual way, 
and trees in pots in the front of the .honse. Kow, as a mere 
ttalAer of eeonon^in labour, we would prefer, its there are 
teeee on the baok wall, that there should be trees planted not 
lar irom the tent, and trained on a roonded trellis high enough 
io pennit the sun to readh the bottom of the back wall. Then, 
too. we could have the floor of the house at liberty in winter 
and spring. True, we eould gain that object to a great extent 
aow, by taking out the hardier trees in pots, and packing the 
pots in litter out of doors all the winter, or eeven placing them 
alosely together at one end of the honse ; but either ci these 
operaiione requires time and labonr to move and move again 
Ihe plants ; and from a aoaruitjr of that time the pois often 
lemain in their places all the winter, being merely lifted np in 
the autumn to break off all roots that may have extended 
themselves beyond the pots. Now, judgiug from the way large 
Lettnces stood in these orobard*hou8es with just a spxiukling 
ol bay over them in the most severe frosts, and how dry and 
eomlortable such salading, Oauliflowerslaid in in moss or litter, 
and hundreds or thousands of Strawberry-pots could stand 
aeonre in the wettest and coldest weather on the floor of such a 
house, additional reasons will be apparent for having the trees 
planted out instead of in pots ; still, for all amateurs who have 
little room, who wish much variety in it, and who will fe^ a 
pleasure in attending to the wants of their favourite trees, the 
culture cd fruit trees in pots will always be attended with great 
seat and pleasure. Aft^ a fair trial we have no fault to find 
with the syetem but the additional labour in watering, the 
greater attention required to avoid dryness, and either the 
axte labour or the extra room taken up in winter, when the 
either plan of planting out would leave the floor free for several 
OBcposee, such as forwarding many vegetables, as Peas, Pota- 
toes, Kidney Beans, Sso,, in tiles, turves, and pots, before 
planting out in fine weather. 

Viwt borders. — ^The cold wet weather having cooled and wetted 
ibe slight covering of litter and leaves, we put on about 8 or 
10 inches of hot tree leaves nest the ground, placing the colder 
on the surface, but collecting most of the litter previously em- 
5>loyed into a ridge 2 feet wide baok and front, and about a 
foot or 15 inches higher than the bed in the middle. On these 
ridges flat rails were placed longitudinally, on which old sashes 
rested back and front. The mild heat braeath the cashes will 
be taken advantage of for potting off lots of bedding Pelargo- 
niums, or rather for fixing them singly in pieces of turf 3 inches 
square and 2 inches deep, the hole cut out being filled with 
light rich soil. 

ORNAMENTAL DBBARTME^^T. 

Boiled the lawn, switched walks, turned over ridged-up beds 
and borders, potted plants, made cuttings, hardened off cuttings, 
took flowering plants to conservatory, and in such cold winds 
gave but little air, and ae little firing as was necessary to keep 
plants healthy. A little air constantly or early given is better 
than open lights in such biting north winds -^B. F. 



COVBNT GARDEN MARKET.-^March 18. 



Supply, damaad, and qaottttioni femaia lualterod. 
VB0BTABLB8. 



1. d. S. d 

Artichokes each 6to0 8 

AspMSfTUfl .... bundle 8 18 

3«AQe, £idiMy,per 100 8 4 

ScarletBon.! sieve 

Be«t, Red doa. 2 8 

BiocooU bundle 2 .8 

Bnu. Spfoiita i siere 8 6 

Cabbage doz. 3 8 

Oapsicmna loo 

Carrots. bnneh 6 8 

CanUflowar doa. -4080 

Celary bundle 2 8 

Gaoumbers each 2 8 

pickling .... doa, 

^■ndiva doz. t 

.FcDoel ., bunch 8 

Oarllc ib. 8 10 

-Herbs bnneh 8 

VarsendlMh . . bundle 4 6 



a. 

Leeka bunok 

Lettuce per doa. 8 

Mnabrooma .... pottle I 

Mn8ld.A Cress, punnet 

Onions .... per bushel 4 

Parsley per sieve 4 

Paranipa doa. 

Peas Iter quart 

Potatoes buahel 4 

Kidnay do. 6 

Badisbee doa. bunches 1 

Bhubarb bundle 

Savoys doa. 8 

Saa-fcale basket 2 

BbaUofta lb. 

Spinach busiiel 6 

Tomatoes .... per doa. 4 

Turnips Jmnoh 

" .6 



d. 8. d 
6io0 « 
8 



VBIXIT. 



1.6. a. d 

Apples ^..Istava 2 0to8 

Apricots doa 

Cherries lb. 

Oheatnuta buah. 10 18 

Curraata laieva 

Black do. 

Flga doa. 

niberta lb. 

Cobs lb. 9 10 

Oooaebartlea ..quart 

Orapea, Hothouae. .lb. 6 10 

, 160 6 10 



Neotarlaes... 
Oraagea 



doa. 
.100 
doa. 

Peara (deaaert) . . doa. 
kitchea d4W. 

Ptne Apples lb. 

PleOM ^aieve 

Quiaeas ........ dodi. 

Raspberries U>. 

Strawbenriea oz, 

.Walaafta..< 



.6. #.,4 

6to4 

6 OO 




6 
4 
8 

6 

8 



baah. 16 6 « 



TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVXJ). 

\rilliAm Paul, PauVs Nurseries, Waltham Cross, London, H. 
— Catalogue of New Bo»e»^ BeatofCs Hybrid and other Gtn- 
niumt, Hollyhocks, <tc. Also, PlaU of Village Maid Pelarg^ 
nium, a beautiful Nosegay variety. 

John Bruce & Co., 52, King Street, Hamilton, Canada IVest 
Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds for the Farm, the Kitchen Gar- 
den, and the FUncer Garden, 



TO CORRC8PONDCNTS. 

••• We request that no one will write privately to the dspsit- 
mental writers of the "Journal of Horticulture, Cotdgs 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.** By so doing tb^ 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. 411 
communications should therefore be addressed totely to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture^ dtc,^ 171, Fktt 
Street, London, E,C. 
We also request that correspondents will not mix up on ibe 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and thow on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and eonveniently, but vnte tbsm on 
separate communications. Also never to eend mois thm 
two or three questions at once. 
NJB. — Many questions must remain unanswered until nest 
week. 
liSTnsa KOT Pbbpaid.— We have bo many of tbeae that vs ai« 
obliged to decline receiving them ; so tbo writers ef them will under- 
stand the reason of their being unanswered. 

Books (A Four-yean lieaderl—lt is pnbllshed by Meaars. Honbtoo aad 
Wright, Paternoster Bow, London. (Brown).-^Yofi oan have ^^Ont-doer 
Gardening" free by poet from our olBee if jou eaekiaa twaaiy voSUge 
atamps with yonr syddreaa. 

ExTBVT OF Pxpuia Rbqvibkd {C, TT.).— Yon would reqnixe for a SBSn- 
roofod iron consenratory, one end glass, S5 feet by 15, height from groQld 
to apex of roof 15 feet, and the roof curvilinear, at least two foiK«in«k 
pipes all round tho house, or three on eaoh of the aidaa. 

BmoVATnro Old Vnsa (A Subseribar for Moair yMiv).— What yM 
propoae doing is good, but you should lose no time in performing tb« 
lime-washing, and in thoroughly cleaning the house. To the Ume yon 
may add one-third its bulk of flowers of sulphur before forming the wash. 
This may help to prevent attadu of red spider. We would «dviaa yea to 
remove the old soil to the depth named, or even deeper if it can be dioas 
without injoiing the roots, and then to point-in the oruslMd bones and 
Ume rubbish, and cover the border with (3 inches of fresh soil. Tbe best 
is turf. 3 or 8 inches thiclt. chopped with a rpade in Itahraah state, miiad 
with one-fourth Ume rubbiah, and one-aizth crushed honaa. The larf 
should be from a good loamy soil. If you could oover the border with 
18 inches or 2 feet of hot stable manure, it would tend to attxaet ifi» 
roots upwards and make them active in the new material . It may ^ 
removed in May. 

HoTBBi> Makiho (Jfi4«<r«r).~Mark out a spaea a foot wider tiiaa Hm 
frame all round, place a layer of long Utter on the bottom, mix the btvi 
and stable manure together and put them in layers, aha king out aad 
beating.well down as the work proceeds, until you have made a bed s 
yard hiih. Put on the frame, oloae the Ughta, and in a weak ttaa bed wffi 
have heated. Take ofTthe lights, level the bed, and if it ia very hot pot 
on the lights, but leave them open a Uttle at the baok. Thrust a sttek 
about a yard long into the centre of the bed from the outside under the 
frame, and by drawing this out yon wiU on feeling it aacextaln whM^ 
oover the dnng with 8 inches of aand. The time to do so imtm aeoa i a t 
the stick oan be held tightly in the hand. The bed should be levspsd 
before putting in the send, which wiU keep down the raokneas of tbs 
bed. The temperature within the frame should range from WioTS'* 
and in this the cuttings wiU strike in ten days or a lortalsbt. If gpa 
have sawdust you may put in 6 inches of it. and in that pLonge the ivvts 
of cuttings, taking core that the heat is not greatar than tho hand esa 
bear when thrust Into the sawdust and kept there a few nainntea. If 
so hot that the hand has to be withdrawn the pots or pans m«ai nol b« 
plunged, bat ahonld be sat on the material. Shade from bright sen* 
and keep moist but not very wet. 

LiLxnx ATTBATUM {E. M, J?.).— You wiUaoetha information joa esklor 
in an answer to a oom»spondent last week. To write on Liliaa gaperaUy 
weald occupy psgos of our Journal, which wa oannot ^are )ast now. 

RAiir Watxb BxcoiOKO Habd (O. A).— If it does become hard, tat 
which is improbable, it moat be from tho Hom, er salts of Ume, wide^tt 
diasolvea from the bricka aad oement. Bxelastoa of air tewatba tfBk 
. woold not oaoae hardnosa. 
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9amMtL &iAVB> VT etf (9. Jr.>.--A e«l-lNn boOar ^riB ba AmMa; 
The ralyhiiroiia add in tha ma, If not mooh imiw than it aavally Sa, 
wonld oorrode tha bottom of tha boiler ontsido aa yon daaoiiba. 

Pba pROTXOTofta.— " Tonr oorrofpondent, 'R. F./ in 'Doings of tha 
Ijaat Waak,' lately aakad a qneation about Pea ptotootorti. I baYa tilad 
theoi and found them answar as an effootnul proteetion ffMn spaifcfRn^ 
whioh are ania to attack Paaa aa soon aa they appear abota oninnd* Tha 
protectors axa made of gulvaalaed -wire, twenty meshes to ue foot, and 
are 8 inches -wide, and 6 inches high. Enoof^ protectors are required 
fey ona sowing, and aa soon aa the plants hsTe grown an inch of tw high 
the protaoton may be mored to the next aoi^ng, which will be ooming 
throqgb the gronnd. As soon as the protectors are moTed away from the 
Peas theae oogbt to be staked, as the birds will then not be so apt to 
attack them.--J. Douglas." 

Airra ih a Psacb^bovsk ((7. B.).— They arc driven away by sprinkling 
a Utile naao otar their hannta. or by watering tbose haante with ammo- 
niacal Dquor from the gasworks. Either of the applications moat be 
repeated daily ontil the ants have departed. 

TaxooLouBKD PsLAnaoHXUM Lbavks (E. 5.).— Nos. 5 and 8 sre of nn> 
nsnal coloors, hot 5 is by much the most richly and pocaliarly coloured— 
one-half dark green gronnd, the other half yellow ground, and each with 
the scarlet and other martrings, the midrib exactly dividing the special 
•okmring. 

DxonoBisiMO NiOHT Soil (A Florittf .F%>wer).— No chemical mijctvre 
is needed. Cover it over with oarth immediately j earth is the most 
eflbetive of deodorisers. Sulphate of iron mixed with night soil, and used 
aa a liquid manure, will not injure your Roses and Pansies. The other 
chemicals which you mention would kill or seriously injure plants. 

OnAxrrxMG Wnnpnro Asa (JR. J7. ^tf.).— Tha best time to graft stocks of 
the common Ash with scions of tho Weeping Ash is when the bods of 
the stock begin to grow. Grafting may, however, be done when the sap 
is flowing fteely, which will be the case by the end of April or early in 
May. 

Mabbow Pxab for Avoust ob BBonnRKa ow Sbftbicbbb (I<i«in).— Ton 
abotdd make a sowing of Ko Plus Ultra in tha third Week in Hay, or if 
your soil is heavy a week earlier. To make certain, when everything 
depends on the weather, you should sow Ne Plus Ultra in the second 
week in Hay, and in ten diys make a sowing of Ne Plus Ultra and British 
Queen. Tho above are tall growers (6 to 7 feet) in good soil ; if- you wish 
for dwarfer sorts, then sow Veitch's Perfection, Yorkshire Hero, and 
Hairs' Dwarf Mammoth. The ground should be in good heart. 

Pbxwiho Old Vinb (J. TFO---Your old Vine with shoots 6 or 7 feet long 
SB6uld be at once pruned. If the stem is very old, and one of the long 
shoots come from it at the bottom of the rafter, we would cut away the 
old stem to within a short distance of the point from which the shoot 
takes its rise, pare tho stem smooth, and cover it with Thomson's styptic 
to stop the bleeding that must follow pruning at this season. We would 
le«ve the shoot' at its full length, bending it dfown in front of the house to 
induce the eyes to break throughout its full length, and when these are a 
few inches long we would tie it to the wire, and the shoots right and left 
of ft, stopping them one Joint above the fruit, or if there wore none at 
the sixth Joint or leaf, a strong shoot from the upper part being retained 
aa a leader. If there is no eligible shoot from the bottom, prune the long 
shoots to two eyes, and you will, if the wood has been well ripened, piO' 
bftbly have fi-uit this season. 

Tttcoa Dboopiko \A Sttb«cr{&er).>-The lower leavos of the plants droop 
from the exposure of the roots to the drying influence of the atmosphere. 
Water it, giving it a thorough soaking, and place it outside, the tub 
being protected from frost and the air by plunging, or by placing some 
material around it. 



Baoaaf CuoaosM Pbab (S. B, ff.)^TM can have H fram •af df Om^ 
large nnrsarymen near London. 

AvoLB OF Vibbbt Boof ra. P.).~There iaso better general angU foi^ 
the roof of a house than 46^, which does well for early, late, and inter- 
mediate erops. When vinetlaa have flat roofs, aa in lofty houses, wltlf 
xufni^X glaai in fipont, the apright glass oompensatea for the flataesa at- 
the roof, receiviug, as the upright glass does, the rays of light abaoii 
perpendicularly in the early and late months of the year. 

yBOBTABi.B Habbow Raisdto {B, U.),—li is too early to sow seeds of 
this plant in the open ground, aflbrding them but a temporary protection 
of boarda. Tour best plan would be to ask some gardener to raise a few 
plants for yon, or perhaps a neighbouring gardener would give you twbr 
Yon may plant them in the bed ; the boarda nailed round the bed, and 
the oiled paper frames for covering the latter, would be useful. Plant about 
the ndddle of May. Two plants will be ample for the spsee you nsme. If' 
yon csnnot procure plants yon may sow the seed early in May, and co^etf 
with the oiled paper frames. You should aflbrd them from inches to * 
foot of good, rich, rather light soil. You could raise Cauliflower plants on 
the bed before it was wanted for the Vegetable Marrows. 

KbIiON fob EXBiviTtoir {Clerieu*).-^Ov\Um Park Hybrid is one of 
the flnest of the Scarlet-fleshed kinds, and Oreen Pine-Apple Oem of 
the Oreen-fleshed kinds. 

Mulbbbby Ukfbuitfvl (Idem).— The cutting back or down of the tFeo 
would cause the production of strong unfruitful growth. We apprehend 
itsvltfonrwiUnowbe spent; the shoots must be kept moderately thin» 
and the foceright and idde ahoots closely pinched at the third leaf. It 
ndU fruit in a year ; if not, rooVpmne it. 

CtncBiHo Plants fob Obbbwhoubb with Vnrss (Iw^if^r). — The 
following will do well trained to fan, conical, or balloon-shaped treUiaefl, 
which should bo made of wire, and painted green. Lapageria rosea% 
Hibbertia dentata, Kennedya inophyUa florlbunda, K. Marryattse, and 
K. bimaonlata variegata, Jasminum gracile vartegatumi Rhynchospennum 
Jasminoidos, Pergularia odoratissima, Tropnolum azureum, brachy- 
ceras, and trleolomm, ahd Sollya linearis. They cannot have too light 
and airy a situation. 

iRDXAif CoBir (I(ffe«).--The best plan is to sow the seed in pots placed 
in the greenhouse, or, better, in a hotbed, from which, when the planta' 
ara a few inches high, they should be removed to the greenhouse. After* 
wards harden off, and plant out in the open gronnd in good soil and in a 
warm situation early in June. You may grow it in tho greenhouse, ueina 
nine-inoh pots ; but, unless well syringed, yon will have a plague of red 
spider, and under no ciroumstancea is it worth the trouble. Do not be' 
misled by Mr. Hullett. 

Gbmtxama acaulis akd ALpnrE Ross Sbed 8owixo (yoviee).— The Seed 
of both the Qentiana and Rock Rose, or Gistus, may be sown now in pantt 
three parts filled with crocks, and then to the rim with a compost of turfy 
loam and sandy peat in equal parts, adding a third of sUver sand. The 
compost should be chopped fine and sifted, the roughest parts being 
placed over the crocks or drainage, and the flnelj-sifted soil on the top. 
Make the surface smooth, scatter tho seeds over it. and cover very Ughtly^ 
with fine soil. Oive a gentle watering through a fine rose, and place the' 
pans in a cold frame, whioh should be kept close until the plants appear^r 
when air may bo froelv admitted ; expose fully in a few days. The soil 
should be kept moist, but not saturated with water. 

Maue of Fbuit (C. B., Bawtr\f),-^Peart Bergomotte Esperen. 

Naues of Plabts {A. N.).—y9e cannot name plants from the mere tips 
of shoots beaten flat by the post-ofllce punches. {F. (7.).— The two loavea 
are of the Loqnat (Eriobotrya japonica). Trained against a south wall 
it will endure our winters. See our last volume, page 226, for directions 
as to culture, &c. ( W. F. B.).~AraU8 vema, or Spzing WaU Cress. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in tho Suburbs of London for tho Week ending March 12th. 



Daib. 






TUXRHOWKTER. 


Wind. 


Rainln 
inches. 


OBBBBAL ^»i**i^«^, 


baboxbtbb. 


Air. 


Earth. 


HBB. 


Min. 


Max. 


Min. 


1ft. dp. 


8 ft dp. 


Wed. . 6 
Thnra. 7 
Frl. .. 8 
Bat. .. 9 
San... 10 
Bfott... 11 
utiles.. IS 


39.810 
29698 
29.670 
29JS18 
29.456 
S9.C83 
29.741 


29.657 
29.688 
29.486 
29.203 
29.L21 
29.561 
29.640 


42 
87 
40 
44 
45 
41 
89 


27 
26 
26 
85 
83 
82 
27 


42 
42 
42 
45 
42 
42 
42 


43 
42 

41 
41 
42 
42 
42 


N.E. 
N.E. 
N.B. 
N.B. 
N,E. 
KE. 
N.E. 


.00 

.00 
.08 
.46 
.08 
.04 
.06 


Overcast, with clouds of a dark, dusky hue ; cloudy ; densely ovar^ 

Hazy, with snow flakes ; snow showers ; snowing. [cast. 

Snow flakes ; cloudy and cold ; overcast. 

Slight base ; very boisterous, with rsin at night. 

Easy and damp ; drizzling rain; densely overcast at night. 

Hazy ; hazy ; drizzling rain at night. 

Sleet ; boisterous ; overcast at night. 


29.604 


29.465 


41.14 


29.71 


43.48 


41.71 


.. t 0.67 



FOTTIT&Y, B£E, and HOTJSSHOLD CHEONICLR 



BRAHMA'S USURPATION OF THE DORKINGS 
THRONE. 
SiB,— I am a Dorldng cock of the pnreet blood and proudest 
lineage. My ancofltors have been settled in Surrey since, ve 
believe, shortly after the Delage ; we never have quite forgiven 
that upstart, William the Norman, for first intruding himself, 
aad' then intruding French eggs into England. Nature en- 
ddtred us with an extra olaw to each foot, to mark that we were 
Bttflerior to every other fowl. When Mrs. Game ealls upon my 
wifof she does, indeed, treat her as an equal, and is mighty civil 
to her ; but then Mrs. Game saw good society until the last 
few yean^ when her husband, being deserted by noble lords, 



took to low public-houses. Still, thon^ we are sorry, we al- 
ways say, *' Game is a gentleman by birth,*' though even he 
has never been admitted, as we always have been, to the tables 
of the great, where every one expects to meet us, and is sorely 
disappointed if any other fowl is present in our stead. 

Well, sir, knowing my place, as I am thankful to say I do, 
judge my indignation when I learnt that Brahmas are to have 
a prize of £6 at the Bury St. Edmund's Show, and Dorkings, 
and all other varieties only £5. I have crowed myself hoarse, 
sir, about it. I have been so angry, and become so red in the 
gills, that my wife, fearing apoplexy, said to me, "My dear 
Dorking, go to Mrs. Goose, and beg her to give you one of her 
quills, she is very good-natured, and write off to * our Journal * 
about it, that will ease your mind." So, sir, here I am, pea- 
in foot, and my indignation is so great that I fear my scratches 
will sorely puzzle your printer's devil. 

What can that Committee mean by putting these Brahmas 
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above ns t And now I miut let you into a little family histoiy 
of wfaioli we have aU along been rather ashamed, and bo have 
kept it close. The tmth is, these Brahmas are related to ns, 
but not in a respectable way. A sister of my great -great-great- 
j^andmother, a giddy yonng thing of strange tastes, feU in love 
with a yonng Goohin cockerel. "Whatever she could see in his 
coarse yellow legs we could not understand. The fellow had. 
not even a tail, our pride and glory, and besides he had never 
learnt to crow properly ; we thouj^t he was asthmatic from 
sleeipmg in a damp roost. Well, to hush up the affair, it was 
80 disgraceful, we sent off the couple to America, when judge 
our surprise, the impudent hussy sent her brats to England, 
and pretended they were a new and distinct race of fowls, and 
she actually took in a number of good-natured, or rather, weak 
people, and we laughed at the boasted discernment of man. 

Now, to think of these illegitimate children setting them- 
selves, aye being set up, above us, is too bad. Even a great 
advocate of Brahmas in your last week's issue (February 28th) 
—we always read the Journal— said, •• As table fowls they are 
not equal to Dorkings." As to their eggs— well, if you dip a 
silver spoon in a Brahma's egg, and another in an egg of one 
of my dear daughters, you will find next morning the spoon 
placed in .the egg of the former is far more discoloured than 
the one placed in the egg of the latter, the reason being that 
tiie coarseness derived from the Cochin is inherited to a 
degree by the Brahma, and there being much more sulphur in 
the egg the spoon is more discoloured. This I was told by a 
scientific gentleman. 

But, sir, we fowls do not come into the world merely to lay 
eggs, we supply food to man. Look at our beautiful broad, deep 
breasts as they lie bare and white on dinner-tables, and look 
at our short legs. 

But, Sir, this setting up Brahmas above Dorkings won't do. 
I can tiurash Mr. B. alive, and beat him when dead, man being 
the judge. My wife will lay her eggs against Mrs. B.'s for 
quality, and show her bust and legs against her before any 
jury of housekeepers in England. Then, as to the much- 
vaunted laymg of Miss B., there is a pretty little cousin of ours, 
of the good old English breed, who used to be called " Ever- 
lasting Layers," now absurdly caUed Hamburghs. Well, Miss 
Hamburgh, I know, lays more eggs even in winter than Miss 
grahma, and a great deal better ones, too ; and then, is not Miss 
Hamburgh a pretty dear ? Yours, with all respect— Old Dork- 
ing Cock, Dorking Castle^ Surrey, 

[Every one will sympathise with our old English bird, and 
w/im they read it aU the tenants of the Surrey poultry-yards 
will flap their wings applausively of his letter. 

We quite agree with Cowley, that 

" 'Tis greater to restore, than to usorp a crown." 
So we will do our best to replace the diadem of poultrydom on 
old Dorking's head. With that intent we publish the following 
from the pen of a good authority :— 

"Brahma Pootras are admittedly good winter-layers (if 
puUets of the previous year, as no old hens of any breed ever 
lay early), and that, of course, is when eggs are most valuable ; 
nor does cold weather stop their laying, unless extraordinarily 
severe ; that, too, is a very good feature. The eggs, also, are 
without a doubt, yeiy exceUent in quality, and from being 
hard and thiok-sheUed. they keep good longer by far than most 
eggs— such as Spanish, for instance. 

"Against these merits it must be noted, Brshma Pootras are 
unquestionably 'very great eaters,' and the eggs, for the size 
of the fowls, are unusuaUy smaU. The flesh of the very young 
Brahmas is good, but if kept to be above half grown, they are 
very coarse-fleshed, and Cbchin-Uke, with yellow " hides " (for 
yon can hardly caU it skin), not suitable at all for boiling. 

Whatever may be stated to the contrary, Brahmas are 

leggy —that is, the thighs are mosUy coarse and large, a 

Dorking for the table being quite a different sort of dish. A 

CToss between Game and Dorking (only a first cross), is one of 

the most hardy and best table fowls I know."} 



INQUIKY. 

Mr^ bJL*vI°.«v°'v^'''^.^5''^^^^^^ had .dealings with 

Mr. Brooksbank, No. 4, Back RoUeston Streel, Manchester, 
wd believe him to be an honest, though probably a poor man. 
He has purchased Spanish fowls from me, and of the "crack 
rtrams "of Rake, Bodbard, and Teebay, and he has paid me 
honourably, sending the post-office order with the order for 



the birds. I feel in justice to Mr. Brooksbank bound to send 
this communication for insertion in your next issue, as suoh 
an inquiry is calculated to do a man, especially a poor man, 
much harm. I have frequently seen his name in the prize lists 
of Ths Cottage Gabdxnkb, which one would have naturally 
thought would have been snfllcient to have kept such an in- 
quiry from being made public. Further, I have seen upon le- 
ferring to Mr. Brooksbank^s advertisement, in the Journal of 
February 28th, that he gives the names of the shows where hs 
has taken prizes and commendations, and think it would havs 
been more prudent for your correspondent to have referred to 
those shows previous to maligning the character of such s 
one.— WiLLiAu H. Wheeleb, The Cottage, CarlUm, near Not- 
tingham. * 

BREEDING DARK BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

(Concluded from page 186.) 

I HAVE shown in two former papers that it is no easy matter 
to obtain these fowls of a high type, even as regards the mora 
general points of form, size, and comb ; but there yet remaixu 
the greatest difficulty of all, that of breeding them tnie to 
colour. That it is a difficulty many a beginner knows onlj 
too well ; and, in fact, I know of no breed in which so much 
careful study id i equisite to success. 

The difficulty is, that whilst none of the poultry boob ze- 
cognise more than one colour in Dark Brahmas, described ss 
" dull white, nearly covered with minute pencilling of a black 
or dark grey colour," there are many different strains as dis- 
tinct in their prevailing tints as can possibly be, and soma iiao 
varying in the character of the pencilling itself. TbJM is no 
new fact to old breeders, but it has never been noticed in any 
work on poultry, and should be clearly explained for the kelp 
of beginners. Let any saoh examine at a large sliow a pen of 
Mr. Boyle's birds, and then compare with them any pux of 
hens shown by Mr. Lacy, and he will not fail to notice ^ ^ 
tinction I am speaking of. The two pens will be types of two 
as distinct " schools " of colour as can well be imagined. I 
will not here go into minute differences in the fczm of the pen- ' 
cilling, hut will only remark, that whilst the aim of Mr. Boyle 
is evidently to obtain as clear a ground colour as he possibly 
can, in which he has to a great extent succeeded, many ot his 
birds being quite free from any shade of brown, Mr. Lacy, as 
is well known, considers brown the correct ground colour ol a 
Brahma, and avowedly seeks to produce it, with the salmon- 
coloured breasts for which his pens are distinguished. 

I have taken these two. strains simply as being the two 
widest apart that I know of, and abstain most carefully from 
giving any judgment as to which is the correct standard. I 
have my own decided notions on this head, but such matters 
belong strictly to private opinion, and my object jast now is 
only to point out the difference. Sach differences and pecu- 
liarities in other well-known strains, equally characteristic, but, 
perhaps, less striking to a mere casual eye, will at once oooor 
to the experienced reader ; but I will only mark one, that whilst 
some strains are noted (Mr. Hinton's, for example), for the 
distinctness of the pencilling, every feather being marked with 
bars of black as sharply defined as in a Pencilled Hamburgh; 
in others the feather is so heavily covered with the black 
marking, that until closely observed the effect of the whole is 
like a uniform dark ground colour. These are not accidental 
differences ; each character and colour of pencilling has its ad- 
mirers, has been produced and perpetuated by careful breed- 
ing, and is in most cases a marked and known characteristic oi 
the strain to which it belongs. 

Now, the point I ^ish to call attention to is this, that whilst 
the hens thus vary, there is no apparent difference in the ooeks^ 
at least in most cases, and except to a very practised eye ; and 
if in purchasing stock the beginner simply buys the best oock 
he can procure, and mates him with the hens which most stiikfl 
his fancy, the chances are that the produce will greatly disap- 
point him. I do not mean to say that if both be really good biida 
there will not in the worst case be some good chickens ; hat I 
mean that there will be no certainty whatever what colour the 
chickens may be. For instance, to take the two strainB just 
noted, I knew a case where a splendid cockerel of Mr. Boyle*8 
was mated with two very good hens of Mr. Lacy's strain. The 
result was just what I should have expected, both colours wez6 
spoilt except in a veiy few cases, and the pullets were for tba 
most part of the clear grey colour derived irom one strain dia- 
figured by brown patches imported from the other. 

It will be understood again that I am making no invidiwii 
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eompttiisoiiB. I Admit to the fullest the zight of erery one to 
bis own opinion, and desire simply to point oat and lay stress 
upon the fMt, that whateyer be the oolonr preferred, it will be 
mneh injured if indisoriminately crossed with a strain from 
which it greatly vazies. 

In commeneing the breeding of Brahmas, therefore, it is 
neceaaary first to determine the kind and oolonr of penoilling 
which shall be adopted, and then to see that all oocks pnr- 
ehaaed are of strains which come pretty near it. For instance, 
if a ooek be seen and admired, the hens shown from the same 
yard ahonld sJso be examined, and unless they also approach 
toJeraUy near to those already in the yard the male bird 
should be rqeeted. I am supposing all along that exhibition 
excellence, and, consequently, uniformity in marking,' are 
desired. Thoee who keep fowls for only their flesh and eggs 
need no snch directions; but that they ^^ ^oi be useless to 
exhibitors is proved by the numerous unsightly pens I see at 
every show, containing birds of all kinds of irregular and 
mottled colour, caused by this ignorant and indiscriminate 
eroaaing of different strains. 

Whatever be the colour preferred, it is of very great import- 
ance that the breast be weU and darkly covered with penoilling. 
Ko pullets not thus marked can be called really good. To 
obtiun such the breeding cock should be chosen with breast, 
thighs, and under parts as nearly as possible jet black, taking 
especial care that tioe fluff about his thighs do not show much 
white. The latter is very apt to breed what I consider most 
nnsigihtly pullets, with a white streak down the centre of each 
feather, as in the back of a Silver- Grey Dorking. A spangled- 
breasted cock is by no means bad for breeding, however, and 
for exhibition far preferable ; but it is certainly essential to 
good pullets that the thighs and legs be as dark as possible. 

With respect to the character of the pencilling, my own 
preference is for the well-defined Hamburc^like marking, and 
to obtain it in perfection the cock must be selected widi the 
greatest care. The signs of the needful quality in him are in 
the shflffp edges of the black stripes on his hackle and saddle- 
feathers, especially the latter. In many birds the saddle- 
feathers nearest the tail are very ** cloudy," and such will never 
breed well and sharply-pencilled pullets, for which it is highly 
necessaiy to select a cock in whose saddle-feathers right up to 
the tail the central black stripe is clear and dense with a weU- 
defined edge. The neck-hackle should have plenty of black in 
it about the shoulders, or the pullets will be too light in the 
plumage. For the more minute and heavier pencilling less 
care in the selection of the'cock wUl be necessary, provided, as 
before remarked, the yard which bred him correspond in 
character with the colour desired, and his general plumage, 
form, and size be satisfactory. 

I should myself prefer mating a two or even three-year-old 
oock with three puUets. Many prefer a cockerel with two-year- 
old hens, and the chickens are certainly larger at first ; but I 
b^eve that those hatched from pullets have usually most con- 
stitution, and eventofidly make Uie largest birds. This point, 
however, is comparatively immaterial, but the number of hens 
or pullets to one cock should never exceed three in any of the 
▼ery large breeds. 

In these remarks I have endeavoured to serve all and offend 
n4>ne, leaving to each the free choice of that ** school '* of 
eolour to which his fancy inclines. On a future occasion I will 
briefly mention the crosses usually found in Brahma fowls, 
and the means of their detection. — Kemo. 



Game fowls are in their prime at two years old, cocks as a 
rule declining after four years old, and hens declining after five 
years. The cocks wear out faster than the hens, the fecundity 
of the latter notwithstanding. Many birds are, however, quite 
healthy and vigorous at much greater ages. I have known a 
Game hen breed good chickens at ten years old, and many 
valuable brood cocks have been bred from at eight and nine 
years old. Such old hens only lay about one dutch of eggs in 
May or June, and after laying abont a dozen eggs cease laying 
altogether for the year, bringing up their own chickens well if 
put on their own eggs. 

In choosing eggs for sitting, they should be examined or 
looked through by means of a bright candlelight, and such as 
are clear to look through, with the air-bladder plainly dis- 
tinguishable at the large end of the egg, are fresh and good, 
while such as appear spotted and clouded are too stale. 

Good stags and pullets will, of course, produce better chickens 
than any bad full-grown birds, but as a rule full-grown birda 
breed the best. In crossing and mixing colours in breeding, 
all the colours incUne to breed back to the darker original 
colours (the Black-breasted Beds and Brown Beds), Duck- 
wings always breeding back to the Black -breasted Beds, Dark 
Greys and Dark Birchens to the Brown Beds, and the lighter 
colours, such as Piles, to the Ginger Beds. The Brown Bed 
colour prevails the most in crossing, and the Black-breasted Bed 
is the next in general. 

Eggs laid in March will, as a rule, produce the most cock 
chickens, especially if first strings ur clutches of eggs after 
moulting. Eggs laid in the warmer and softer months produce 
most ptdlets. Dark Greys and Brown Beds will throw most 
cock chickens and the fewest pullets, and the willow-legged 
Black-breasted Beds, and the yellow or daw-eyed sorts throw 
most pullets and fewest cocks in proportion. The other sorts 
are intermediate between these in this respect. Black-eyed 
and red-eyed breeds produce most cock chickens. I have now 
been sufficiently prolix, I believe, on the subject of breeding. — 

NZWMABKET. 



BREEDING GAME FOWLS. 

(Continited from page 186".) 

Ih crossing colours when the hens are of a stronger and 
harder colour than the cock, most of the cock chickens will be 
of the hen*s colour, and most of the pullets of the cock's 
colour ; for instance, in crossing Brown Bed hens with a willow- 
legged Black-breasted Bed cook, most of the cocks will be 
Brown Beds, and most of the pullets of the Partridge colour. 
This, however, is not a good cross. 

The different colours of eyes should never be crossed or bred 
together, as this produces mongrel or mixed colours as soon as 
anything, even if tiie fowls are of the same colour in plumage, 
bat with different-coloured eyes. Bed eyes should be bred with 
red eyes, black eyes with black eyes, and yellow eyes with 
yellow eyes. Bay eyes and light brown eyes are the mixtures, 
•ad sometimes by bad crossing some birds have one eye red 
and the other eye y^w. 



SUMMER POULTRY SHOWS. 
Would it not be well if committees would take into con- 
sideration the extreme heat of the weather in the months of 
June, July, and August, and reduce the pens of large birds — 
snch as Dorkings, Cochins, and Brahmas — to a cock and one 
hen instead of two hens ? I think this would contribute greatly 
to the health and comfort of the birds, as I have seen them 
much distressed at that season of the year. — Am Exhibitob. 



POULTRY PRODUCE. 
I AGAIN submit my poultry account of the past year for your 
inspection. My poultry yard for the first six months was 
made up of four Dorking and two Brahma hens, and during 
the remainder of the year of four Dorkings only ; the produce 
has been as follows : — 

January £J 

Febrnary ^ 

Maicb jj 

April .' « 

June f? 

July 5i 

August ' 2 

September * 

October ^ J 

NoTember Jj 

December ** 

Total «W 

£ t. d, 

Receipte 5 ^5 ? 

Expenses 

Profit 1 8 7 

Twenty five chickens were hatched, and twenty-one reared. 
!ln this account I have only charged Id. on each egg eon- 
sumed by ourselves, that being I think about its real value, 

I find feeding fowls when at roost during the cold winter 
months conducive to early egg-production. During December 
and January fowls, of course, go to roost very early, and how- 
ever well fed during the day, by 8 or 9 o'clock in the evening 
their crops will be found quite empty. While the past severe 
weather lasted I adopted the following plan :— About 9 o'clock 
I mixed up about as much barleymeal as six hens and a cook 
would be likely to consume, together with a small quantity of 
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lat, vfiaia obiainable. and also leavei of winter greena thawed 
and chopped fine. This treatment pnt my birds in fine ooA- 
dition, eansing them to oommenoe laying as early as the 26th 
of January, and up to yestesday, the 24th of the present month 
(February), they have shown their gratitude by laying the 
very respectable number of eighty-nine eggs, or an average of 
three per dary. 

If a good egg supply is desired empty crops should not be 
tolerated, at the same time oyer-feeding must be avoided. 

My fowls have only a 12-feet- square run, but are let into 
the garden during the morning for a short time at present ; 
this privilege, however, must soon be stopped.^-J. M. S. 



not in the b^st of fempers, dMn^r tlie prMMs of ottttb^^i^ 
oombs, &o. After fumigating of sprinkling wlth^ pvppttnilal 
water both lots of bees, I hav^ tteve)f as yet founds any MA- 
oulty in uniting.— €. 0. Ellisox. 

[When, during our novitiate in bee-Jceepiiig, We resorted iB 
fumigation we always used suffioient smoke to quiet ail tlie 
bees, and in this way escaped the difiioulfiy yon speak tit 
Driving is, however, so easy, and fumigation at idl times soti^ 
satisfactory, that we would earnestly adviae you to endetffM^ 
to master the former, and entirely discard the latter.] 



THE THORNE OJlNITHOLOGieAL SHOW. 

THts Society held their second annnal Exbibition of Pigeons, 
Babbits, Canaries, t&o., in the Temperance Hall, Thorne, on the 6tb 
i&st. The specimens unmbered from 160 to 200, and were of first- 
daria character, attracting mnch attention. The BtMits were pai^ 
ttoularly choice and of extraordinary diibenBionB ; they woald not 
ftave disgraced some of the first shows in the conntry. One Babbit 
was sold for £5 15«. The largest and meet snoeeMrfid exhibitor of 
JHgeona was Mr. H. Yardley ; of Rabbits, Messrs. Hanson & Wag- 
staff, of Thome; and of birds, the Rer. H. C. Russell, of Doncaster, 
who pnrposes Riving a prize for Lizard Canaries at the next Exhi- 
bition. The Hall was tastefully decorated with evergreens, &c., by 
Mr. Charles Haycroft, one of the Honorary Secretaries, who with his 
coadjutor, Mr. H. Cawood, and the Committee, were most successful 
in the whole arrangements. 

Mr. T. Addey, sen., of Enworth, exhibited a novel and very interest- 
ing observatory bee-hive, which, being composed chiefly of glass, dii^ 
playad the comb, the honey, and the bees at work. The attendance 
was large, and the Exhibition must have bean a sueeess. 

OABsnns —First, H. Yardley, Birmingham. Second, W.White, Snaith. 
Third, H. Grant, Thome. •' <> , ^ 

Cboppbrs.— First, F. Key, Beverley. Second, H. Yardley. Third, T. C. 
■« E. Newbitt, Epworth. 

rgncBuiBB.— First, C. Gravil.Jun., Thome. Second, H. Yardley. Third, 
F. Key. Commended, J. Wrigley, Jan., Thome. 

m^^'JtF^— ^"*' ^' ^^''T' Rochdale. Second, H. Yardley. Third, 
T. C. & E. Newbitt. Commended, C. Cuseonf, Hull, 

«^£*^*^~^^^»^-^^^^®*o»»^'«'^<>'*' Second, H. Yardley. Third, 
Gk Gravil, jan. 

Bams.— First. Rev. W. J. Mellor, Colwick Rectory. Second, H. Yard- 
ley. Third, A. Dove, York. Highly Commended, F. Broemel, Lady well, 
Kent. 

^Niwa.— Plrst, J. Marshal], Driffield. Second, H. Yardley. Third, T. 
C. A £. Newbitt. 

TuBBiTS^First, J. Marshall. Second, T. C. & E. Newbitt. Third, H. 
Yardley. Highly Commended, H. Grant. 

Sbluko Class.— First, F. Broemel (Ruesian Porcelain). Seeond, P. 
Waitt, 8parkbrook (Hyacinths). Third, H. Yardlev. Highly Commended, 
F. Key (Jacobins). Commended, J. Marshall (Nuns). 

Aky Vabikty.— First, H. Yardley. Second and Third. F. Waitt, Spark- 
brook (Masqueraders and Ural loe). Highly Commended. J. Mason. 
BoToughbridge (Frillbacks). 

Rabbits (Any colour .—First and Third, Messrs. Hanson A Wagstaff, 
Thome. Second, C. Orayil, jnn. Highly Commended, F. Horsfall, M.D., 
Fphtefraot ; W. J. Constable, Thome. Bwcfc.— First, Messrs. Hanson and 
Wa«8tair. Second, W. Allison, Sheffield. Third, f. Roberts, Thome 
Highly Commended, T. Faulkner. Sheffield. Commended, Messrs. Han- 
son A Wagstnflf. Do«.— First, J. Taylor, Sheffield. Seeond, R. Stephenson, 
Beverley. Third, Messrs. Sanson & Wagstaflf. Highly Commended, P. 
Warren, Southampton. Commended, A. Cawood, Thome ; C. Gravil, jun. 
Hear»e»t.— First, W. Gant, Doncaster. hecond, W. Allison. Third, G. 
Chester, Thome. Extra Stocfc.— Hi^ly Commended, A. C awood. 

Cakabibs (Yellow).— Coc^.—Pir8t,W. Trimingham, Fishlake. Second, 
M. Halifax, Thome. Third, E. Meggitt, Thome. Highly Commended, 
Kev. H. C. Russell, Doncaster; E. Roberts, Thome. Commended, Rev. 
H.C. RusselL Bvff Cocfc— Hrst. W. Trimingham. Second, H. Grant, 
Thome. Third, R«v. H. C. Russell. 

GoLDFiwcH.— First and Second, Rev. H. C. Russell. Third, C. Ohappel, 
Thome. Highly Commended, C. Purdy, Thorne ; G. Richardson, Stain- 
forth. Commended, H. Grant. 

T ^5™«T.— First, Rev. H. C Russell. Second, C. Outlaw, Thome. Third, 
H Gnf ^^^°' ^^8^y Commended, C. Temperton, Thome j R. Gravil ; 

mJf.^*'^J*"*» ^- "«yo«>ft, Thome, Second, Miss Raywood, Thome 
Third, C. Tomllnson, Thome. 

J. Richardson, Esq., officiated as Judge. 



FUMIGATING BEES. 

M't difflcolty is that in a well-populated hiTo a moderate 
ftinomit of Bmoke does not reach or afifect a yery large propor- 
tion of the bees, by reason of their being clustered close toge- 
ther between the combs or partly within the cells. If more 
taoke be applied the bees nearest the entrance are killed by 
the overdose, and even then do not fall down so as to be cleared 
away, but hang to one another, requiring the application of 
a feather, which, after all, does not perfect the operation, many 
beei remaining among the oombs and regaining consciousness, 



•bee-keeping in DEVOK.— No. XXVU. 

KON-RESISTANCE, OR " PEACE AT A»T PRICE!" 

A VALUfen apiarian cort'espondent write? me as foHdwt:-* 
** I have an instance of marauding bees plunderiag, witbMl 
any opposition offered, the contents of a hive whidi I eoi' 
eluded was queenless ; but on elevating the frames I koiA 
queen and bees in excellent order, and very much dispoaei to 
resent my interference. Can this be an instance of maraidfaig 
bees having a signal similar to that of their nnfoitoMti 
victims ?'' It is not a little singular that this letter owe fe 
hand the very day on which I had discovered a ease «( As 
same kind in my own apiary. 

When the protracted frost broke up in January I kwl M 
time in ascertaining how the stores of food held oat in ny 
various stocks, taking care in every doubtful case to male snM 
additions as might insure my liiile prot^gSes from preteiilBte- 
vation. Among the stocks liius treated was one in whieb ite 
bees appeared numerous, and which received a doottiosof a 
sealed honeycomb, in addition to a certaitt amount of h'qidd 
food. A more careful examination on ihe 12th of Fabriary 
revealing the unexpected fact that not only were theon^fiil 
and supplementary stores completely exhausted, biit ibat the 
unfortunate colony was actually famishing, I at onoe BvnmMtl 
that it had been robbed, and concluded that most proMlyit 
was also queenless. A protracted series of examinaiioni Idi- 
lowed, during which every comb was more than once complete^ 
and most rigidly scrntinised, until it became pretty clear thik 
no queen existed. The difficulty of " proving a negative " is, 
however, so well known, that I contented myself for the pieseat 
with administering a moderate supply of food, and suspeiided 
proceedings until the next day. 

The following morning discovered this queenless stodi aMa> 
rently in a state of the greatest activity, although no pdm 
was carried in. Evidently intelligence had rea<Sied the ma* 
rauders that their former victims were once more ** in funds," 
and the most active measures were again in progress for n* 
duoing them to their whilom state of utter destitution. A 
further strict examination proving that their recently aeqnind 
stores were rapidly disappearing without the slightest attemft 
being made to defend them, whilst no queen could be discovared, 
I at once reduced the number of their combs to four, and 
closed the hive. My next move was to examine the neaiesi 
stock which I found in a flourishing condition and possesaiog 
two combs of sealed brood. Having captured the queen d 
this colony, and placed her in a queen-cage with the view of 
protecting her from all risk, I removed l^o combs on tidi 
side, thus making room for the four remaining in the plundeieA 
hive, which I speedily lifted out, bees and all, and inserted id 
the vacancies thus caused. The few remaining bees ha^ 
been rapidly brushed out on the top of the exposed frames, the 
whole received a sprinkling of syrup, the crown-board yuM 
replaced, and, the doubled hive having been shifted to a posi- 
tion midway between the two, the union was complete. Duxing 
the remainder of the day the bees appeared very active and in 
a state of some little excitement, but not the slightest quami 
took place. The following morning I released the queen, lat 
that she was well received, and congratulated myself on tfatf 
success of my manipulations. 

As the day wore on, however, my suspicions became aronssl 
l^e doubled stock was far too active, but not a load of poOat 
was being carried in. An afternoon examination revealed itb 
mystery—the bulk of the stores had already disappeared, whilst 
the remainder of the provisions was being rapidly canied d 
by a band of buccaneers; and all thier without the sHghM 
endeavour at defence on the part of the garrison, or any al^ 
tempt being made to molest the queen, whidi traversed the 
brood-combs in peace and apparent security. Closing the hitt 
once more, I set myself to watch the proceedings of the frtt*' 
hooters, whilst I deliberated what course would be the best t6 
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pnmie. Xhe tflsapdrntrue/WM Jtoo kw for lair wo^; boi tii« 
iroqpioioiM Mtiiify cff ihe pilimdored atoek wm emnlftted bj 
oaeother hi partioaUv, which ptood about s doBenyAvifl off. 
PliiiitiKg m^yself midday between these two, I soon miftde oat a 
tbmm oi bM0 T^dly paMing and repawing between on« and 
the other, so that no donb* eonld remain as to the identity of 
tiyaqfc aal eidprits. Had any doubt been possible, it wmld, 
howwer, bate been dispelled by an examination of the interi<»r 
trt :tbe sospeeted hive, iduoh, for an especial purpose, I deferred 
miiljafsning approached, and whieh revealed the oombs loaded 
fdmoet to ov^LoiHuf witti the iU-gotten booty. Seleoting one 
i^ the heaviest of these X brushed off all the bees, chiviaing 
4ighj4y to myaell as I sitbstitated this ponderons eomdb for one 
of the empty ones in the plundered hive ; nor eonld I, even in 
the foidet ii my disoomfttnre, help feeling some little satis- 
Isotion at the idea of the retributiYe althoixgh tardy jVutioe 
jrhieh I was ezeonting in politely handing over to the maraaders 
• pexleotly empty oooib, whieh they had themselves only za- 
eenily heni so a8Bidm>dfi in cleuiDg ont. Hj object in doing 
this BO late in the day was to famish the now nearly *destitate 
^took wi|h a supply of lood, which the baccaneers dioold not 
AA^e time to remove before the approach of night compelled a 
•equation of their nefarioas laboors. As soon as darlmess had 
Mdy set in I shut np the victimised stock, and conveyed it to 
a dark cellar, there to remain until I could make anangements 
to transporting it to such a distance as might place it entirely 
out of the reaoh oi the buceaneers. Feahng lest these latter 
tnight transfer their unwelcome attentions to some of the 
neighbouring stocks, I left the outside case and roof in their 
pIlMe ; and was not a little amused during the next and sue- 
oeediog days to see a multitude of would-be plunderers inves- 
tigating the empty ease, in puz:^led bewilderment as to what 
bad beoome of its former easy-going inhabitants and their 
ill-defended stores. 

The non-resisting hive having been transported about half 
« ngdle off, a distance which I have found sufficient so early in 
the season, quietude wae restored in the apiary, and remained 
imdisturbed until the 21st of February, when I ventured to ad- 
minister a bottle of food to the stock which stood nearest to the 
ffpot previously occupied by the removed colony. The usual 
degroB oi excitement supervened without creating any suspicion 
nntii the afternoon, when I was somewhat alarmed by observing 
4ha former freebooters and the inhabitants of the hive which 
fltood next to them, and which I had more than suspected of 
tftlcuig a secondary part in their former nefarioas proceedings, 
agun manifesting a very equivocal degree of activity. Similar 
investigations to those above related, pointing irresistibly to the 
aame conclusion — viz., tiiat this third stock with a fertile queen 
juid an abundant population was surrendering its stores with- 
out the slightest attempt at defence, it wae in its turn shut up 
In the evening, and took its place the next day beside the other 
^rotanes of '* peace at any price," where both stocks have since 
remained unmolested, and where they are both doing well. 

'With regard to the query propounded by my esteemed cor- 
jraspondent, I confess myself unable to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion, but must leave it to others to form their own 
.opinions. Are these apian freebooters likewise freemasons ? 
and are they in the possession of some mysterious password or 
signal which has served as an ** open sesame '* to the store- 
«ombe of three successive hives ? Or may not the rightful 
glUMrdians of these latter have joined the ** Peace Society,** and 
yn&i all the fervid and undisoriminating zeal of new-made 
M^Terte, oaiiied their exemplification of the doctrine of non- 
«98iaianee far beyond the ]^»ctice even of that great advocate 
ef peace, John Bright himself ? However this may be, the 
IHcobable result of a national adhesion to this doctrine may, I 
tbixik, be reasonably inferred from the sad fate which must 
tiaiie inevitably befallen these apian votaries of " Peace at any 
j^rfoe," had it not been averted by the timely intervention of— 

,A P^JOSSBIBE JBB£-££SFEB. 



BLACK DRIVEN BEES. 

Thbse are so far stll right, and were seen to take in pollen 
^n Fehmary 17th, aoth, aith, and 28th freely. They were 
^ven on tiie ISth of September, 1866, and their previous 
|iM(Vry ^ etoted in Vol. XI., page 899. 

iChe lowest reading of the thermometer noted by me during 
ifim first week of January this year eccivred on the 4th~namely, 
*7*; on the 14th of the same month the lowest -temperature was 
ireiehed, being 6^. My thermometer is fully esqposed, with a 



north aspect, and is 4 IM from the ground in a walled gaxdent 
the elevation being about 340 feet «bove the sea.--^. 0. 0„ 
Sovkth Northamptofuhire, 



FOUL BROOD— ASPECT OF APIARY. 
The honey season is gradually approaching, and I have been 
taking a survey of my hives to see how they have stood iiae 
winter. A Stewarton hive attracted my attention by the up- 

gearance of robber bees, and on examining it X found the 
^wer box full of empty comb, and some of it white with 
mould. The upper box is full of comb, partly filled with 
honey, and what I suppose is foul brood. X have exs^sed thi^, 
cleansed the floor-board, and placed the box with the be^ on 
it. It is quite possible I have not cut out all the foul brood. 
Will the taint remain in the hive in consequence ? and hare 
I done right in leaving the bees but the one box? J topk 
from this hive a top box of pure honey last autumn, wei^^t 
18 lbs. I considered I had a flourishing colony, l^e bees 
which are left appear feeble. 

The next colony, a Stewarton, a^ in the same bee-stuid, is 
the most flourishing colony I have, excepting a Woodbury 
hive standing in a window at the top of the house on the north 
side. This was a May smjm of last year. It filled tjbe^Hve 
and yielded me 5 lbs. of honey in a straw cap placed over the 
hole in the crown-board. 

I shall be glad to know what you advise me to do as thd 
spring advances. Shall I put on a large super, or distribute 
the bar-frames among other hives ? I own that swarms come 
quite fast enough, and I rather aim at obtaining honey without 
multiplying swarms. 

I consider a north aspect a far better one all the year round 
than « south or southeast one. Is this the opinion of your 
readers f — B. B< 

[If you are right in believing that the oombs contained toiU 
brood the stocks should be at once destroyed, and the hive 
purified by scraping and a thorough washing with a saturated 
solution of chloride of lime, the remaining honey being ap- 
plied to any purpose except feeding bees. We give this advice, 
believing that with foul brood, as with the catUe plague, th# 
plan of ** stamping out " on its first appearance is by far^the 
best. As you aim at a good honey harvest rather wan the 
multiplication of swarms, we should advise putting a large 
super on the Woodbury hive, substituting, however, an adapter 
for the crown-board. Experience has satisfied us that aspect 
is a point of very secondary importance in bee-keeping.] 



FOUL BROOD (?). 

I AU desirous of communicating some particulars of my ex- 
perience of foul .brood. A few years since I had an apiary nt 
Epworth, where I now reside, which consisted of fifty stocks 
all in one row, when this disease came amongst them. l!3t» 
first attacked was the tenth hive from the west end of the row, 
and fifteen stocks in succession were totally destroyed. More 
would doubUess have been infected had I not given them thd 
strictest attention and used every exertion to stem the disease. 
I noticed fropa the first bees coming out of the hive and crawl- 
ing on the ground to rise no more, appearing as though they 
had just made their escape from a treacle-pot, whilst others 
were going into the nearest hive, which led me to conclude 
that the disease was infectious. I therefore lost no time in 
removing all those stocks which showed symptoms of the dis- 
ease, after which the rest went on weU ; so I lost sight of the 
pest for that season, which was a happy release. Although X 
bave had to contend with it many different times since, I have 
never again experieneed so fatal an attack. I had sever^ 
stones of honey from the infected stocks, which I need aft^r 
heating it, whilst I well washed all the utensils in hot water, 
and d»ad and aired them well before I used them again. 

I attiibut<(d the origin of this fatal disease to having sent «o 
many late swasms^nd condemned stocks of bees to the heather, 
where for the first few fine days the bees were able to collect 
honey ; but after this there were two or three weeks of glooi9y 
wet weather, so that the bees could not go abroad, whiAh 
caused the hives to be full of brood, and before this wae ma- 
lored cold c}411y weather set in, which compelled the bees jk> 
close up betwixt the combs, Isaving numbers of the larveB to 
perish in the combs. For these and other reasons I am per- 
suaded that nineteen eut of twenty sudi disasters are broaghifc 
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on by the oarelesfl managera, who onght to eee that all the 
stoeks are brought up to the mark in September ; and if feed- 
ing be required it should be done copioaely at night, whilst 
in spring bees ought to be fed rerj sparingly. I may state 
from ezperienoe that feeding eopionsly in spring often causes 
the ruin of many good stocks, as it creates great excitement 
and confusion both inside and outside the hives, and, by deve- 
loping so much more heat, induces the queen to fill the combs 
with brood, which, owing to sudden changes of weather, is 
often left uncovered, when vast numbers perish in the combs. 
I am convinced that dead brood will become noxious, and 
infectious too, if not removed in due time ; and again, by 
feeding freely in the spring excitement and robbery often take 
place. — Thos. Addet, sen. 

[The disease you describe is certainly not foul brood, which, 
as Dzierzon says, "Hoes not affect adult bees, but only the 
brood ;" but it appears to be nearly identical with what Mr. 
Woodbury has hypothetically denominated •* dropsy." Its 
qmiptoms and the mode in which he succsssf ally treated it 
were fully described in an article from his pen which appeared 
in page 534 of our ninth volume.] 



DESERTION OF HIVES DURING SUMMER. 

After considering the circumstances related by your corre- 
spondent "Nil DESPBRiiNDUM," No. 807, page 139, I am 
strongly of opinion that the desertion of his hives arose from 
their occupants being queenless. He probably subdivided 
them too much, and too often, which is never wise ; but last 
season was particularly unpropitious for doing so. The con- 
tinned wet weather caused many young queens to be lost 
during their flights, besides making bees generally very prone 
to rob each other's hives ; and queenless lots do not, as a rule, 
defend their stores very long, but generally end by deserting to 
the enemy.— J. P. E. 



Impobtation of Egos.— The importation of eggs continues 
to increase annually. In 1864 they arrived to the number of 
335.298,240 ; in 1865 to 364,013,040 ; and in 1866 to 488,878,880, 
which is approaching to one million and a quarter daily. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

Fowls with Dibchabox rsoic Nobtbilii and Etxs {L€x\—Yoxa fowls 
sre protwbly sniTering from oold. If saoh be the obm, Btimnlating food, 
snoh fts Btele bread Beaked in Btronff ale, in the best remedy. As they do 
not get worBe, they are tmre to get better, but will not entirely recover 
while we have the present oold winds. The ale you have given has 
probably kept them from becoming worse. If yon have not used tiiem, 
try Baily's pills for the roap. Calomel, soap, and pepper, and the feather. 
are all useless in this case. The last remedy is used only for gapes. The 
only external treatment for the fowls that weep from the eyes and 
noBtrilB l8 to wash the faces with cold water and vinegar. 

Food fob Tubkbts (Constant 8ub*eHber).—Yowc Turkeys, like many 
human beings, are suffering from damp weather and cold winds. Give 
them some bread and ale twice every day. The bread should be stale, 
and the ale strong. Tour food should be barley, sometimes a few oats, 
and if it be varied by giving soft food every other day, the birds will do 
all the better. A capital meal for Turkoys Is made of equil parts of oats 
and barley with a few beans, all ground and mixed together. This 
may be slaked with water or milk, and when suffering as your birds 
are, the addition of Bome onions chopped fine and mixed with it is often 



HouDAVB IF. A. If.).— In some of our back Numbers you will find pages 
devoted to the Houdans. The combs of the cock and hen are in front of 
the top-knot, rising in points at each end, with smaller points in the cook 
.coming down to the nostrils. They are across the skull and not alons it, 
M in many other breeds. The comb of the hen is much smaller tnan 
that of the cook, and the smaller points do not come down in front. They 
should all have five daws. They are heavier than they appear to be. 
The cock should, if a fine specimen, weigh between 7 lbs. and 8 lbs., and 
the hen 6 lbs. 

CocBDr-CHiVA Hbn Staoobbino— Food fob Pocltbt (Sm/).— Are 
yon sure your hen does not suffer from being ecg-bound. or, at least, from 



laying her eggs with great difficulty ? We ask the question because walk- 
ing with her tail down is a great symptom of it. If that is the oaose, the 
introduction of a wing*feaiher steeped in oil into the egg-passage will 



relieve her. We consider the ground oats we mentioned last week as the 
very best poultry food, A change Is, however, sometimeB necessary, and 
then whole barley Ib good feeding. We are not friendly to Indian eom as 
eonstant food, on account of Its fattening properties, but onoe a-week it 
Biakes a good variety in the bill of fare. Continue the castor oil with 
the sick bird, and feed on bread, instead of meal, Bteeped in strong ale. 
Give a pUl of camphor every evening. It should be the sise of a pea. 
We are unable to state how much vonr birds should mU, as we do not 
know whether they oan obtain anything beyond that which is given by 
hand. 



Tabd-fIiOob fob Whitb CocRnr-CHniAB (fF<I«uloir).— We keep otn 
in a pen of about the same sise as yours. The bottom of it is of grsTd; 
covered some inches thick with road grit. This latter keepe dry, sad 
Soon driefl up after rain ; but we have given a fall to the pen vhkk 
prevents any settlement of water on the surface. We find it helps to ks^ 
the plumage bright to turn them out on the grass at ttmes, but tvhetbfr 
we do or not their feathers are always bright. 

DoBxnro Hbvb PscKiire off thb Cook's Fsatkbis (J. C. P,)^U i 
rule, when fowls eat eaoh other's feathers it is from a morbid apMtte 
arising from a disorderod state of body, or from the lack of somefkhc 
necessary to their health. It is strange that the victim of these atteotloBi 
seems to like them, and will stand stiQl not only while other birds eat Ui 
feathers but his flesh. 'Green food is generally a cure, and the best if lo 
out large heavy sods of growing grass with plenty of earth to them, sad 
throw them into the pens. The bare epots should be froely rubbed vitfi 
compound sulphur ointment ; and it will be well to remove the eoek lor 
two or three days. This ean be done even for a longer period vithooi 
loss or detriment of any kind. We presume your biraB are in eoBbie' 
ment, as it is a habit seldom acquired when fowls are at liberty. Th^ 
will eat the whole of the turf, grass and earth. 

Atlebbubt Drakb {A Con*tant Jfeo^icr).— We know of none to be uU 
near the Isle of Wight. Mrs. Seamons's direction is Hartwell, Ayiesbszy. 

EzcHAXonro Fowt.s (r. IT.).— We do not know of any one reqoiiiag 
Such an exchange, and the only mode of ascertaining is to adverttae. 

F1.EA8 nr PouLTBT-HorsB. — The Feverfews, espedally PyreUina 
TOseum and cameum, produce flowers which dried, rednoed to powlff, 
and sprinkled about a pHce infested by fleas, are said to drive them iiij. 
There is no "Poultry Diary" now published. One was pnbUalMd st 
Colchester, but has long since been abandoned. An Interleaved alniiur 
is quite sufficient for the purpose. 

£oo8 (T. M.).—Th9 eggs were excellent and undlstingulshalde from 
others laid only a few days. If, therofore, they had been laid km( fiow, 
as you intimate, we shall be much obliged by your Btating the plan 
adopted for preserving them. 

Oaxb Fowls* Eoob (A Cottage Oardener Reader^, — ^The hen bstduBg 
the eggs will not have the romotest influenco over the conngt ot the 
chickens. 

Sbbbxoht Baktaxs— Fowls fob Eoo-LATmo (T. 5.).— Tbangii the 
bens ara darker golden than the cocks, you wlU breed fpiod Baatamv if 
the colours are clear and the lacing quite distinct They most have 
double comlM, and the tails should be clear, tipped at the end vithttMk. 
The cock should have neither hackle, saddle, nor sickle lestiMTt. The 
difference in colour between the cock and pullets Is probaUy e%xatA bj 
Vtxe former having some Silver blood in him. ThiB is immttsAiIU at 
many breeders run the two colours together. We think the Hoadaia viQ 
be the fowls to suit best, as bearing confinement perfectly, bdng good 
layers and non-sitters. 

PiOEow WITH Diseased Wing (G. fi.).— It is not at all likely that the 
disease is infectious, nor is It likely that It wtU interfere with the Urd's 
breeding. To merely say a wing is " diseased" is very indefinite. 

Tubbit Piobons— Shell-cbowbed abd Skiblds, ftc. {A L. B.).— Some 
Turbits are shell-crowned, but usually the head is smooth-crowned. It 
is generally belioved that the smooth-crowned is the ori^nal variety, and 
is therefore to be preferred. Shell-crowns usually are from Qennany. 
By Shield Turbits you doubtless mean the Shield Pigeon, a German T07 
thou^t to be produced from a Turbit and some other Pigeon. The 
** Pigeon-Book," to be had at our office post frae for twenty stamps, wfll 
give voa full information concerning this Pigeon. The he»d of a Turbit 
should be very broad, the beak the shorter the better, and the eyes lirge 
and of a black or dark hasel colour. 

Piotfoirs {A Young Beginner),—"^ The Pigeon Book,** by Mr. Brent T<w 
can have it free by post from our office if you enclose twenty postage 
stamps with your addrosa. 

Pbbbaob (J7. U. 9.).— Ab you requiro a Baronetage, Knightage, sad 
Parliamentary Guide as well, at a moderate price, you cannot do betisr 
than purchase Debrctt's. It is in two portable volumes, and well fllofi- 
trated. 

Spbouted Wheat (J. H.).— It is perfectly good for fowls, either cbiekeai 
or adults. 

AiLABTHUS SiLBWOBV E<iOB (ff. /. 0.).— Write to I«ady DorsUiy 
Nevill, DangBtein, Petersfield, or to Hr. W. B. Jeflbries, Ipswich. 

Bbbs Condbxnbd abd Saved— HrvBS (IT. H. Steer). — We are 0aAto 
learn that you have succeeded bo well in saving condemned bees. Ttas 
need not be fed so long as they possess a tolerable store of sealed fooi. 
If you mean to go in for scientific bee-keeping, you cannot do better thia 
adopt the Woodbury frame hive. Your measurements are ooneet, bsk 
the frames should not fit tightly, and in practice we do not make ttai 
notches in which they rest quite three-eighths of an inch deep. whUst 
they slope a little, so that being shallower at bottom than at top the 
frames lift out moro easily. 

Abtificial Swabxs (Id«m).— In making artifidal swarms from oosi* 
mon hives, we prafer using two stocks. No transfer into frame hivM 
should take place until the stocks to be operated on become weQ wpn* 
lated. We should s«y towards the end of April or in the month of Jis]r. 
according to the strength of the colony. 



POULTRY MARKET.— March 13th. 

Wb have littte change to note. Our supply U still smail, and the tovH 
but middling. 
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fciwiat«e 8Lr. The greatest heat was 76^, on the 97Ui,1880; and the lowest eokll4% en the 96th, 1860. The greatest laU of rain was 



HOTBED FOR CUTTINGS AND SEEDS. 




N fiilfjlmi^nt of a former pro- 
mise, I now ofT^^r i\ few 
Lintf? OTi the rftisiiig of 
pi ante from cntti»ij,'!5 and 
petnla ftt this seftHun, ner- 
taJn. from the iiunjhi t of 
inquiries, that such will be 
lie to many persons. My friends of tbe spade may 
any hints I may give as too late to be available 
for the present season, bnt I have well considered this 
natter, and find that amateurs generallv have not the con- 
'venience to winter plants to afford cuttings early, have no 
Bieans of accommodating early-struck cuttings so as to 
keep them slowly growinj^, nor, in fact, accommodation for 
jBore than one lot of cnttmgs and seeds. Those for whom 
Xat prosent write cannot place the stock plants in heat 
to force for cuttings, but are to a great extent dependant 
en the season for the growth of the plants furnishing the 
CEDttbigB. To advise any one to make up a bed in Feb- 
nuury for ihe propagation of plants from cuttings, while 
Ids accommodation for wintering the plants is confined to 
% stmcture from which frost is barely excluded, would be 
practicaUy absurd, as the plants would not have grown 
sofficiently, and, besides, the cuttings so raised would 
require greater protection when struck than he could afbrd 
them. Hence they would become stunted, and instead of 
naining time, the cuttings would be later than those put 
m a month further on, and receiving no check after being 
fltrnek. It will, therefore, be perceived, that in the case 
iddeh I shall endeavour to meet there do not exist tlie 
■Mans for affording heat with the view of securing and 
striking early cuttings, but merely protection from frost. 
With such, however, late cuttings may be struck, and these 
yery often make the finest plants. 

By this time subjects which have had no more than 
protection from frost will have begun to grow, and cuttings 
may he taken from them wltli advantage to the plants, as 
HyBee will become more bushy in cousequence, and the 
cotthi^ put in now will by tlie end of May be good plants, 
hlpommg well in the summer. 

For the purpose of raising cuttings and seeds at this 
time the b^ need not be nuide so hiffh as earlier in the 
■oaoon. A space 1 foot wider than the frame all round 
■faonld he marked out, and a bed formed of hot sweetened 
■tahle dmig, the dung and litter being well shaken out 
evenly, and beaten down with the back of the fork as the 
work proceeds. If leaves are at hand they may be used in 
the formation of the bed, mixing them with the stable 
munire as the work proceeds, and putting the litter on the 
ndes of the bed. If the bed is of stable litter, a height of 
2 Jbet 6 inches will be sufficient ; if the bed is one-third ( 

aiw8tt~Tok HL. Nxw SBUBt. 



leaves, it may be from 8 feet to 3 feet 6 inches in height 
according to the quality of the litter and leaves. To secure 
a steady heat the matcnrials cannot be too well shaken out 
and beaten. This done put on the frame and lights, and 
within a week the bed will have heated, when the lights 
should be taken off, and, after levelling the surface, at 
6 inches below this thrust in a stick as thick as the thumb 
till its point reach the centre of the bed. Draw out this 
stick daily, and if on holding it tightly in the hand it 
is not imcomfortably hot the tune has arrived for making 
use of the bed, but if the heat be more than the hand can 
bear then the bed must not be used imtil the heat declines. 

The bed being of a proper temperature — that is, if a 
ground thermometer with the bulb 6 inches in the fer- 
menting materials indicates a heat of 90^ and not more 
than 100^ the operator must decide whether he will strike 
the cuttings in pots or pans, or in the soil that may be 
placed wiUiin the frame. For bedding Pelargonimns, I 
think it best to strike the cuttings in two-inch pots, an 
inch or two of sandy soil, sand,' or even finely sifted coal 
ashes being placed over the surface of the bed, and then 
3 inches of sawdust in which the pots are to be plunged to 
the rim. 

Another plan is to cover the surface of the bed with 
stri^^s ^f turf from a loamy pasture cut 2 inches thick and 
the 8ame in width, and to make, at 2 inches apart along the 
centre of each, holes of about the same size as those formed 
by thrusting the finger into sand. The strips of turf are 
then to be placed close together, grass side downwards, on 
the bed, beginning at one end and proceeding until the 
area of the frame is covered. The next proceeding is to 
put in the cuttings, but before doing this it will be neces- 
sary to have ready sufficient silver sand to fill the holes in 
the turf, and a quantity of soil consisting of two-thirds 
light sandy loam and one-tliird leaf mould. If the loam 
is not pandy, then one-sixth of sand should be added to it. 
Drop the sand into the holes and introduce the cutting, 
resting its base on the sand ; then fill up the hole with sand, 
and when a row of cuttings is inserted place from three- 
quartei*s of an inch to 1 inch of soil all over the turves 
and aroimd the cuttings. In this manner proceed until 
the frame is filled. This plan will answer admirably for 
Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Ageratums, and all bedding 
plants of strong growth, or of which the cuttings are of 
large size ; but for Verbenas and Lobelias the turf should 
be cut into 1^-inch shreds, and holes should be made in 
them witli a dibber at the same distance apart, and the 
cuttings inserted in the same way as for Pelargoniums. 

If pots are used for the Pelargoniums, they should be 
filled with a compost of turfy loam two-thirds and leaf 
mould one-third, and a cutting inserted in the centre of 
ench pot, filling up the space around the cuttings with 
silver sand. 

After inserting the cuttings the lights shoi^ld be drawn 
on close, the cuttings gently sprinkled overhead, and a thin 
mat thrown over the glass during bright sun. The sashes 
ahould be kept close, and a gentle sprinkling of tepid 
water given overhead if the cuttings flag and the surface 
of the bed appear dry, but do not overwater. The tern 
Mo. ««.-▼«• xxxvn^ oiA moM. 
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peratare of the fnune should he 70", or it may ranii fron W 
t»W. If therabeaaezoeMof tteamthelic^te maybetated 
or opened at baek. Shade from bright eon moat be aAoided» 
and when the nights are frosty a doid>le eorering of mats over 
tike lights will be neeessary, eare being taken that they do 
not hang over the bed, otherwise there will be danger of the 
frame being filled with rank steam from the dung. When the 
heat deelines the frame should be eovered with mats to pMsenre 
the proper temperature, litter being placed against tiie sides. 

In a fortnight the Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and Agera- 
tums will haye struck root, and the Verbenas and Lobelias will 
be well rooted in that time. In any case when the cuttings 
begm to grow air should be given — a little at first, increasing ths 
quantity until it can be sdmitted early, or by 8 ▲.v., it tbe 
weather is mild, and it should be reduced to a minimntw by 
4 or 5 P.M., when by watering the plants oyerhead and shvtting 
up close the temperature will be increased, and a moisture 
ilghly fikTonrable to growth will be secured. Ilie points of 
the cuttings, or rather plants, should be taken out after tfiegr 
luwre struck root, and this will cause the plants to beewiie 
boahy and stiff. The soil is to be kept moist, but the spiWb- 
Um% oyerhead will in most cases be sufficient. Continae thia 
treatment until the end of the second week in May; then 
«baw down the li^ts every day in mild weather siter 7 aju^ 
and shut them up at night, but only to afford protection •loom 
frost. The plants being thus hardened- off should be pllmted 
out at the end of the month, or early in June, and this is 
easily done if they are in pots, but if in turf it is merely ne^ 
eeesary to cut it between the plants in order to secure to each 
a small ball, and they do better thus than in any way I know. 

▲s to striking the cuttings in pots or pans I do not reoom- 
SMnd it for Pelargoniums at this season, though it nsay be 
done if the plants be potted off afterwards ; but I do not eon- 
aider that there is anything gained thereby. However, whether 
for Pelargoniums, Galeeolarias, Ageratums, Verbenas, or Lobe- 
lias, the pots or pans should be well drained and the xoogher 
parts of the compost placed at the bottom upon the crooks, 
afterwards filling to within half an indi of Uie rim with a 
mixture of turfy loam two-thirds, one-third leaf mould, and 
one-sixth sand, well incorporated, the pot or pan being sur- 
faoed with silver sand. Insert the cuttings, give a gentle 
watering, place in the frame, and plunge in the sawdust, the 
bed being covered with from 3 to 6 inches of that or some 
other loose material, or set the pots on a layer of sand an inch 
tiiick. The cuttings must have shade and a gentle watering 
overhead to keep the soil moist and the foliage fresh. They 
will be well rooted in a fortnight ; then gradually harden them 
«ff. Set a frame on bricks under each comer, and place within 
it 6 inches deep of rough ashes, clinkers, brick rubbish, or 
better still, rough gravel ; level and place tiiereon the riddUngs 
of the following compost: — ^Light loam from rotted turves 
three-fourths, one-fourth leaf mould, and then 6 inches of 
sifted soiL Put on the lights and keep them close, and in a 
day or two the soil will have become wanned and aired ; the 
rooted cuttings may then be planted out, not nearer than 
H inch or 2 inches apart, but twice that distanee should be 
allowed if there is room. After planting give a good watering 
witii water of a temperature equal to that of the frame, and 
■shut up the lights closely ; keep them on continually, except 
when opened for watering, and protect with a mat in cold, 
frosty nights. Slight shade from bright son will be beneficial 
ior a few days until tbe plants begin to root and grow freely, 
then take out the points of the shoots, and give air by opening 
the sashes about an inch at back early in the morning, but on 
Qold days keep them close, or admit less air, and a£)ut 2 or 
3 T,u. water the plants overhead and shut up closely. Pursue 
t|iis treatment, keeping them well but not immoderately 
watered until the middle of May, then harden off, and you will 
probably find autumn-struck plants cramped in pots over the 
winter and starved in spring not doing half so w^ when 
planted out as these, whidti should be moved and planted with 
a ball, giving a good watering after planting.— G. Abbbt. 



treatise I wrote on the cultivation of the Grape T^e. It may 
appear superfluous that I should enter on any defteee of i 
monogiai^, which is on the eve of entering on a flfUi edttiDt 
in as many years, nor would I have done so, were it not Ihat 
** H. 8." in the following passage imputes a motive— oertaii4| 
a very ridiculous one— to Mr. Wills for his silenee on the sub- 
ject :— ** Why has ha [Mr. Wills] not already given uitemei 
to his indignation at the barbarityof shntthig up a 'Vinsni 
the midseason of its growth in a mean tempemtmra of 61*iQi 
Hamburghs* and 86"* for Muscats? Mr. VHUa muat sniBb 
know thai its tempevatwe, in which *proprietora of idlla nn* 
dances, who are not supposed to employ sdentifie gazdenen ' [i 
qnotatien from my wori[ on the Vine], are r eecanmended to 
0row them, ia wkeQy unososaairy. IsMr. WiBa'a sikBeetobf 
attributed to the benefit he has received from the i 
of the author's styptic to the bottoms of faia 
cutting^?" 

Now, whatever benefit Mr. WUls's Pelargoiiitan eottingp 
reMfeed Jlas^tbrmlkalleAx^f tbaaMiein ^VMlkAiU^ 
not byagy paiwdhintar JnfluiBce Mm or hit JBBafaneal inmtttl 
to ihn piofer tempesatuze in wiMi t» grew G r a fei» wm-m- 
ve«t kitg»Tfaig pahlle extyeasfam ta il, h s WD r wnAUml^ 
dm» ffom my rsenmieadatiims oa tka «ane wmkmak^am/ig 



VINES AND VINE BORDERS. 
Is an article under the above heading by " H. 8.," in the 
J^umber for January 15th, the writer begins by criticising Mr. 
WiUs's system of making Vine borders ; then proceeds to find 
fault with him in no measured terms for not denouncing eer- 
tcin reoommendatlons made by me as to the proper tempera- 
tuse lor Vinea at parliealar seasons of their growth in die 



»y 1 _ - , 

thal^ we are perlMl stTM^IKs to aaeh o«iMr, and tiMit hs bsi no 
inteseet in^the world, except the piddle Qsod, ini 
that he had owd tbe alQFpti^ with .adtiaitigi la 
Pelargoninms-->a diseovBxy in wtiiah be stt&ily pwwj m pe, 
thougn I have since vedfiod it. 

As to the barbacity of ahnttinf^q^ 
varying from QV to 86* of mm bent, aU Qanp^^pomm d mj 
experience know that theas tempenlnreaaaa hvnaaMMit&s 
maxima at which It is perfectly safto and adisulmuuiis Id 
shut up Vines in the aftecnoon, and that 100" with a moiit st- 
moepheie is perfectly sale; and if *« H. S.** bid ss aiiieihaa 
knowledge of Grape-growingiaa ha a ee ntf to hate td gfioglipby> 
he would know this. Boes he lor a mmamk sai fi i si M 
Grapes grown in the open aiv in tbeeonntrieaherdsnfrem 
compare with the best Grapes grown in hnthoussa ia tUi 
country? If he does, I chaUen^ him te the proot idtei whftdi 
I shall be ready to admit that the temperatniee I have rasoav 
mended are too high, but not tiU then. 

«* H. 8." says, '* The Vine seems to be very mncii at honi 
in the valley of the Volga, where the mean summer tempetatnis 
is 72°.*' Does he mean to say that at certain houra of the dijf 
during some part of the Vine*s season of growth the maximiim 
temperature does not reach 90" ? the maTJmnm named by aa 

In the autumn of 1861 I visited the Vine-grovring part d 
Germany on the Bhine, where, on the sloping terraced banb 
of that river, the Vines, both root and bnnc]^, naust, during 
some portions of the day, be subject to a higiher tempetaton 
than anything I have recommended for hothousea ; but in the 
absence of a continuation of this high temperature the f 
are wretched subjects in comparison with the best ~ 
Grapes. My observations on the subject in Holland, 1 
and France led me to the same conclusion — i.e., that the^ttai- 
perature is not sufficiently high to produce first-elass Grapei 
in the open air ; and from all I know, founded on the obsoni- 
tions of others, the zone referred to by ** H. 8." affords nothing 
in the way of Grapes equal to those produced bjr the lid i 
artificial heat. 

I may remark that I was so struck with the inferior chaaslK 
of the Grapes in the hothouses I saw on the Ck>ntinent, that I 
wrote home for three bunches of Muscats, to be sent to meet 
me in Paris, where I exhibited them at the first great E^ubl- 
tion of the ** Soci6t6 Imp^riale et Gentrale d'Horticnlture'*aB 
the 17th of September, and though the three bnnehes mlj 
weighed 10 lbs., they created as great a sensation as if the nt 
serpent, or some other semi-fabulous monster, had made bii 
appearance. They had the Emperor's gold medal awarded to 
them, and during three days that I paid a visit to the shew- 
rooms the table where they lay was so crowded thai I new 
saw more of them, but left them to the disposal of a fineni 
On one occasion, when standing with a friend who nndkenlood 
French near the part where the Grapes were, I observed a 
French gentleman gesticulating very much, and "n^^^g use of 
the word " Ecosse ;*' I asked my friend what he wras ssjiag 
about Scotland, and he replied, **0h, he is saying thatmsn 
must be some mistake, for there are no Grapes grown in tibe 
latitude of Scotland ; in England there are.'* Now, this moAj 
Frenchman was, no doubt, well up in his geography, fiks 
**H.S.!" but not so m the histo^ and praotiee ol r" 
growing. 
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At the azhibttioii I bape referred to there were Inudreds of 
a^rwfj^}aa of Gf^^es from all parts of France. Few, if any of 
them eaoeeded 1 lb. in weight, and enoh Muscats as I saw there 
were green, not haying been grown in a iujfieientbf high tetnpe- 
future. Those winch I exhibited, though only such as are to 
be met with at our large metropolitan and provincial shows in 
thiB coimtKy every year, were, as compared with the bunches 
szound them, like Tritons among minnows, both in bunch and 
heoory, and for ** H. S.'s " information, I may state that they 
were cot from the Yiues that were, and still are, subject to the 
barbarous treatment he denounces. — Wm. Thomson, Dalkeith 
Fork. » . 

TOWN GARDENING. 
(Oontimud fnm page 190.) 

I KtrsE here obserre, once for aD, that I do not profess to 
give directions for the proper treatment or culture of each 
plant — ^that must be obtained by the inquiring reader from 
your Journal, or from other sources. I am too mueh in the 
da& myself as regaide the science of horticulture to dogmatise 
^aet tha subfeet. It is only here and there tbat I vvnture to 
<iffar 0«eh hints as are the result of actual experience. It will, 
howvrer, be encouraging to some to know that I had no green- 
house, and that mine was all out-door work, simple plain- 
safing, as it were. 

To return to perennial plants. Auriculas generally do well, 
but theiy require renewing after a few years, and change of 
position. No renewal of soil will do : they decay at the juna- 
tion of the offshoots with the main stem, and break off. The 
Polyanthus likewise wiU grow, but can hardly be said to flourish. 
The chief difSeulty with which I had to contend was the foliage 
diying up and withering in the summer, to obviate which I 
tued to sow around the plants early in the spring Virginian 
Stock, or some other qui^-growing snnual, which shaded the 
plant from the sun and generally preserved it. (Enothera tar- 
axaeif olia, a bright yellow flower, low and spreading, doee well ; 
and I may mention, though out of place, being a biennial, the 
well-known Evening Primrose ((Enothera biennis)^ which rarely 
flowers in the flist year. It commonly grew to the height of 
4 or 5 iset near the walls, and its fragrance is delightful on a 
fltiU summer's evening ; but it has its defects, it scatters its 
aeed all over the beds, and becomes a weed unless well watched 
and only a f aw plants are permitted to grow. 

The small dwarf Campanula, blue and white ; Arabis albida ; 
the Aubrietia ; the Fraunella, red and white ; and Saxifraga 
eamosa [?] all do well and increase. There is a perennial Hawk- 
weed and a pwennial Ckkreopais, both of which increase ; the 
former is a showy lieh brown and yellow flower, the Goreopsis 
is poor* Fuchsias, the old sorts more especially, flower well, 
Bad stand the winter wh«i wdl established, but they require 
to be est down in the spring. Potentillas generally do not 
ikmifah, but the Geums succeed tolerably well. Aster alpinus, 
ft dwarf perennial, with pretty mauve petals and a yellow 
centre, does well and increases, and is always admired. Oen- 
tiana acanlis, or Gentianella, grows well, looks healthy, and 
Inflreaseo by division of the roots ; but its beautiful deep blue 
ilowezs never ^pear, not even a bud. On the other hand, 
Cog's or Gatesby*s Gentian grows poor and wixy, looking un* 
iMalti^, but flowers freely, both the blue and the white. The 
flyid e r w o r t (Tradescaatia), all colours, but chiefly the purple 
'With golden eye, is a valuable plant, but must be occasionally 
divided; for if suffered to grow too large, the outer stems 
become flaccid and trail on the earth, and if tied up to prevent 
this, the central flowers rot, after rain or watering, and do not 
eome to perfection. 

The Iii)y of the Valley is likewise most useful and agreeable. 
It win grow at the roots of Lilacs and in comers where nothing 
«Im win Booeeed, the only oare required being to pxerent its 
i«it0h»£k» roots from roving among plants where they are not 
vaatod. The little yellow and fragrant flower called Musk has 
likewise a twitch root, and though it dies down in winter, it will 
Xv»attd spring up again the following summer. It requires a 
nolrt soil, or good watering. Pinks will languish for a year or 
two. Carnations rather longer, but both require to be renewed. 
Some of the Indian Pinks, however, succeed better ; and I was 
mueh surprised on sowing, rather hopelessly, the seed of the 
jtrstty little wild Pink (Dianthus deltoides), which grows in the 
aai^bouriiood, to find that it was green and healthy during 
tiie first year^-and the second it flowered well, a mass of bloom, 
hot did not seed. 

I must not omit the Clematis integrifolia, bearing a hand- 



some velvety flower of purple and cream colour. I grew thas 
in long iron baskets about 8} feet in height out of the ground, 
and it never failed during the whole term of my residence. I 
had a species of Scabious which likewise continued throo^out 
the same period. I do not remember its name; its leaves 
grow somewhat like those of the Pine Strawbory, and its 
flowers are first of a greenish white, and become pink when 
matured. The London Pride must not be overlooked, which 
probably has its name from its prospering so well amid SBloke 
and soot ; and the blue Cornflower is also useful for variety. 

I must now notice a few that will not succeed. Money and 
labour are thrown away in tibe attempt to cultivate Boscs in 
smoke ; they must have pure fresh air. I have tried all lorts, 
and have bought the dwarfer kinds in (>ot8, sad phmosdr tkefei 
whilst flowering, only to see the remaining buds refuse to open. 
The Chinese sorts are the best, if kept well watered and out in; 
but these rarely survive the season, and then only to betmy 
melancholy symptoms of decline. I must not, however, omit 
to state that I have seen in the same town, on the outside of a 
house much exposed to Emoke, a Bfuiksian Boee, which tar 
sevexal years blossomed well, and then decayed and died. Pabo- 
nies, Hepaticas, and Pansies will not respond to coaxing. The 
latter if purchased and pianted in the spring will throw out 
flowers throughout the season charily and dimmishing in mod^, 
if they survive the winter they degenerate into the smallest 
Heartsease and fill the beds with seeds. Violets do no betteii. 
Gaiden Daisies inunediately begin to degenerate to the common 
field sorts. Antirrhinums, Columbines, and Salvias make bat 
a poor iigure, and will not increase. The Helleborus niger, or 
Christmas Boss, declines and dies in a season or two. The 
Phlox tribe will flower during one season, but rarely the nest ; 
if the^ do, it is only to exhibit a few miserable buds. The 
plant itself will continue for several years, but in a declining 
state. It is the same with the Delphinium family. I may 
here state that when I succeeded to the garden I found in it a 
a plant which, every year for twenty years, continued to (px>w in 
great vigour and health to the height of from 3 to 4 feet, aco(»d- 
ing to the season, but never flowered ; once or twice there mm 
a i&ight indication of buds forming in the autumn, but they 
never came forward. I concluded it to be one of the larger 
spedes of Phlox; but, on removing a portion of it into the 
country, to my surprise it proved to be a fine purple Michaeip 
mas Daisy with a yellow centre. A variety of the ordinaaey 
Michaelmas Daisy, which flowers in August, always did well in 
the smoke ; so did a small bushy sort, with flowers not larger 
than a silver penny, but the remaining sorts did not suoeeed. 

I next proceed to mention bulbous plants. The whole of the 
Lily tribe will generally thrive, but more especially the large 
Orange and the White, and they plentifully increase. Thenn 
is an early orange Lily, also, growing only about 1 or li foot hi 
height, whidi does well, but does not throw off fresh bulbs 
so profusely as the larger sort. Lilium lancifolium roseum 
and splendens succeed, and may be left in the ground all the 
winter, being perfectly hardy ; but in this case the leav«8, 
though they push up with great vigour in the spring, be^^ to 
decay before the flower is fully developed. The Tnracap Lfly^ 
though ii grows well, never, or very rarely, puts out a flowar ; 
the Crown Imperial is nearly a^ shy, and the Tigridia pavonia 
still more so. In the instance of the Crown Imperial it need 
not be regretted, for the foxy disagreeable odour from the hulk 
more than counterbalances, in a small and confined* garden^ 
any pleasure to be derived from looking at the plant. Hya*- 
oinths, Tulips, Cyclamens, most kinds of Iris, and the com- 
moner sorts of Gladiolus, succeed well, the latter, howerwi 
requiring som^ care. Aconitom napellus, so named from tiM 
tubers resembling little Tnmips, is a detieate and elegant spe* 
cies of Monkshood, and flourishes in smoke under trees or 
anywhere. I am sorry that I oannot include the Anemone and 
Burancnlns in this list : there is, however, the common Globe 
Banuneulus which answers pretty well ; and there is a valuable 
autxunnal Anemone, from Japan, growing li to 2 leet hi^, 
with a good flower in two varieties, rose and white, but this 
also requjires watching, for it spreads itself in an imaccountable 
manner. It is neither bulbous nor tuberous, and shecid ba 
purchased in the plant. Narcissi and Jonquils languish for 
years, becoming more and more attenuated, but produce no 
flowers. So likewise the family of Muscari Hyacinths (the 
Feathered, the Tasselled, the Grape), dwindle in Uke manner. 
Neither Snowdrops nor Crocuses do well ; the Yellow Crocus is 
the best; but of these the mice eat the bulbs, and of those 
which escape, the sparrows peck out the buds to get at tha 
saffron, and litter the flowers about, I have often been angry 
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with these feathered depredators in the oonntry, when a few 
modest Primroses have Tentnred to show themselTos, to see 
them speedily nipped off and strewed npon the groond. Their 
dnst-baths, also, which they are so fond of taking in dry weather, 
are an awfnl nuisance, spoiling the sorfaoe of the newly-raked 
beds, and often exposing the roots of plants to destruction. I 
remedied this, however, in some measure by placing garden - 
pot saucers filled with Water on the spots which they attacked, 
which the generality preferred; but a few of the old school, 
higotted to their ancient ways, still took to the dust, delighting 
to half bury themseWes in it, as a hen does, and to lie basking 
in the sun. Watering the bed well at the top will prevent this, 
but it is not always expedient to do so in the morning of a hot 
day, as it soorohes the plants. 

. Annuals next invite attentiou . Marigolds, Asters, and Stocks 
all do well, but I should advise that they be purchased always 
of the gardeners at the season when they are brought into the 
xmtfkets in bunches for planting out. A penny will buy a 
dozen, and they are but precarious if raised from seed. The 
German and French Asters should be purchased in pots just 
when first putting forth their fiowers. They last well, and are 
very handsome. Lobelia gracilis and Nemophila are also safest 
if bought in pots, and transferred to the earth. The Lychnis 
does best if bought in the plant, and wi<h care, cutting the 
stems down to the roots after fiowering, is almost perennial, 
oertaiidy the scarlet variety will last for three or four years. 
Convolvulus major and minor, Nasturtium (now termed Tro- 
psBolum), Mignonette, Virginian Stock, Clarkia, Oodetia, Sweet 
Sultan, Sweet Pea, Sweet William, Brysimum Pero^skianum, 
Wallflowers, Zinnias, and Canterbury Bells, purple and white, 
also succeed. This list might be considerably added to. I have 
no doubt, but it contains what were abundantly sufficient for 
my wants, and I only occasionally tried others. Having no 
SfMce to spare in my miniature garden, I used to sow or plant 
annuals among and closely around those bulbs which flower 
in the earlier part of the year, and they were ready in their 
places when it was time to cut down the decaying leaves of 
Ihebnlbg. 

Of those annuals which wiU not succeed, I may just mention 
ihe pretty scarlet Linxmi, which I have tried both frcm seed 
and by purchasing plants, but it would not be persuaded. 
Lupins of all sorts I consider a failure, the larger and smaller 
blue and the rose Lupin especially. The common yellow 
sometimes put out a few miserable spikes, both in form and 
oolour, so I discarded ihem. I must except, however, one of 
the perennial kinds, Lupinus Moritzianus, which does tole- 
rably for two or three years. The Silenes and the Eutocas 
ftdl; so, also, do the Gilias, Limnanthes, Lastheniss, Cenias, 
Monolopias, Schizopetalons, and many others, which I con- 
sider only as rubbish in any garden, whether in town or country. 
Most of the usual bedding plants will run their summer 
oourse satisfactorily, though some better than others. Ver- 
benas mostly do well, the scarlet and the white the best ; the 
former will often stand the winter. All the Pelargoniums 
succeed, especially the old scarlet. They continue in flower 
for four or flve months, till the frosts cut them down. Latterly 
instead of throwing them away I used to anticipate the frosts, 
and in October gave them away among the working men of the 
town, who nursed them in windows and considered them great 
prizes. Cinerarias, though pretty while they last, I discarded 
hecausegthey were so soon over, and left only unseemly stumps. 
For the same reason I did not care for the generality of Calce- 
olarias ; but the bright yellow herbaceous sorts are admirable, 
Jieeping up a gay appearance throughout the season by simply 
taking care te cut off the stalks as soon as the heads of buds 
have dropped their little slippers. Petunias do not relish 
smoke ; as soon as they are brought under its influence the 
flowers begin to dwindle. I purchased a magnificent plant in 
full flower of the Double White variety, took it with its ball of 
earth out of the pot, and plunged it in one of the best situa- 
tions in a border. The plant continued to look healthy through- 
out the summer, and buds showed themselves profusely ; but 
the flowers, which at first were the size of a florir, soon 
dwindled to that of a t-hilling, then to that of a sixpence, after 
which they refused to open, and when the frosts came it had 
at the least a hundred buds upon it not larger than a pin*s 
head. Ageratums, Heliotropes, Pentstemons, and Cupheas all 
do tolerably ; but the last-named make but little growth. 

If the reader should be ambitious of a rockery he will find 
Beiveral of the plants ahready named of a dwarf character suc- 
CMd upon it, to which may be added the common Bracken 
Fern, whieh dies down in tiie winter, but puts up its fronds 



again in the spring ; the Oazania, which largely inereaaet, i^ 
parently unconscious of smoke, sometimes surviving the wiBlsr; 
and, for the season, most species of the MeeembiyanthennaL 
Nor should I omit to state that, if vegetables are desirs^ 
Bhubarb and the Jerusalem Artichoke will thrive. I plaairi 
them in a very narrow border at the south end under thedwf 
wall, and though they had but little sun they yielded wefl.- 

PRII.OKBPOS. 

(To be oontinoed.) 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Mabch 19th. 
First Spbiko Show. — ^A hea^ sky, a keen northerly iHnd, dnfti 
of snow, slnsh under foot, and taen a dose drizzle— -each vss tta 
clumicier of Taesdey last, when the first Snrixig Show of the mbsoi 
took place ; bat though the weather was abont the worst that eeaU 
hare been, not so was the Exhibition, for take it all in mil, it was cat 
of the finest which have been seen at Sooth Ke 
the season, and that season, too, one of the most UBd^vonnble i 
could well have happened for the deTelopment of the fine - 
whieh were exhibiteii. These productions were a triamph of 1 
ooltoral skill, and a proad evidenoe of what our horticiiltiinstacsads 
in contending with adverse oirciunstanoes of climate ; for to sMsoi 
such perfection in cultivation reqoires years of experienes, sad te 
show flowers as they were shown on this occasion months of ■■•• 
mitting attention, and at last no small degree of coomge (o opssi 
them in such a day. The FeUows of the Society ooght to fad maA 
indebted to the nnmeroos exhibitors for the support whidi vss is 
heartily afforded under such trring ciroumstanoes, and thst tiist m^ 
port was most folly and generally appreciated we have eveiynsiOB te 
believe ; indeed, had there been an opportunity, sc 
understand, would have been given to the feeling < 
subject by the Council. 

Hyacinths formed the most important feature of the SWow, te 
principal exhibitor being Mr. William Paol, of Walthsnx Gnsi,uhs 
wss far in advance of any other in the size and beantj cl thi wUa 
spikes which he placed in competition. It woold be diiliealtioiai non 
in their praise tnan that they were qoite eqoal to those whidi as «iU- 
bited last year, and were remarkable for the same vigour and the i 
freshness of coloor. In the class for eighteen he waa flrst with nai 
cent ^ikes of Kins of the Bloea, Princess Mary of Cambridge, and 
Blondin (new), much paler in colour than the preeading, and faroiMsr ia 
the petal ; Charles Dickens, Van Spevk, Baron Yon Tuyll, all Ihiee ntj 
flue ; General Havelook and Femck Khan, two varieties doady a^ 
proaching to black, and both very good; Solfaterro, Koh-i-KeflK', 
Macaulay, Yunxbaak, all excellent, the latter large and very oonnaet 
in spike, but scarcely so brilliant in colour as last^ear ; Prince Auiert 
Victor, a new and venr fine purplish crimson with lighter edges; a 
splendid spike of Sir Henry Haveloek, Grandeur a Mervmlle, Saov- 
Mil, a fine spike for that kind, Mont Blanc, and La Grandesee,alaigi 
pure white. Messrs. Cutbush, of Highgate, were SMoiad with an «k- 
oellent oollection, though the vpikes were soaroely ao fine as thoss 
whieh they usually exhibit, and which have given them ao well-desamd 
a reputation in connection with this flower. The stnia w«e Bsna 
Von Tuyll, Charles Dickens, Grand Lilas, General Haveloek, CavB%- 
nac. Von Schiller, fine colour ; Gigantea, Princess Clothilda, Fknaos 
Nightingale, immense spike ; Le Prophete, Grand Vainquenr, Ms 
' canlay, Dnc de Malakoff, Mrs. James Cutbush, Mont Blane, Snov- 
I ball, Princess Helena, like the preceding three, a very good vUtob 
I and Haydn, a beautiful mauve. Mr. J. Kirtland, Allmm Nuneiy, 
Stoke Newiogton, and Mr. William Cutbush, of Baniet, were emal 
third with ooUections containing good examples of Von Sddllar, 

Sultan's Favourite, Charies Dickens, Grand Lilaa, Baxon Voa TwflL, 
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Orondates, Mimosa, Argus, Queen of the Netherlands, J 
rina, fine in colour though not large in smke, and Ida, yellow. 

In the Amateurs' Class for twelve Hyacinths, of six kinds, Me. 
Bartlett, Shaftesbury Road, Hammenmitn, had a third prize ; and in 
the open class for six kinds Mr. W. Paul was first with sdsndid 
examples of Grandeur a Merveille, Prince Albert, Macanhsy, Eagol 
the Blues, a magnificent spike; Lord Cowley, pale poreeUia, %BS 
spike, large bells; and Victor Emmanuel, pale crimson, atriped^ik 
deeper onmson. Mr. W. Cutbush, of Bamet, was second witk veiy 
good examples of General Haveloek, Macaulay, Mont Blane, Ceasaai 
de Celle, remarkable for its beautiful azure oolonr ; Alba Masdns, 
and Von Schiller, the last very fine. Mr. Kirtland, who wnas ti^ai, 
had the same variety and Macaulay veiy good. 

Hyacinths grown in pots and glasses in windows were not as a 
whole so good as conid be desired. Some very good speoiineBS ia 
48-pots from Mr. Beach, gardener to C. J. Herries, £sq., SevenoafcB,w«Ke 
awarded a first prize, and Mr. Bartlett, of Hammersmith, was saegad 
with fair but rather unequally grown spikes in SS^sized pots. For 
Hyacinths in ghuses Mr. Ramsey, Waltbam Cross, had a first and 
Mr. Beach a third prize. It may be remarked that Charlea Diahsas 
was shown both in glasses and m pots better than moat of the oChar 
varieties. 

In the class for six Hyacinths, new kinds of 1866-67, the ca|f 
exhibitor was Mr. William Paul, who had a first prize for Biid.of 
Paradise, Linn»na, Sir Heniy Haveloek, Blondia, Lbfd niiaHiiAaij, 
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sad Pxince Aibott Victor, which will be notioed more purtiealArly in our 
Florftl Comioittee report. 

In Addition to his other fine collections Mr. W. PauI exhibited in 
Uie Kieoellnaeoiu daaa upwards of a hnndred pots, and received an 
€xb» prixa. Among the Bines were splendid examples of Argus, King 
of the Bines, Baron Yon Tuyll, Coaronne de Celle, Grand Lilas, 
Bkmdin, Leenidas. and Bleu Aiaable ; of the nearly Black kinds, 
Fem^ Khan and Prince Albert ; of Whites, Mont Blanc, Snowball, 
and Alba Maxima ; Reds, Von Schiller, Howard, Garibaldi, Princess 
Clothilde, Macanlay, Pnc de Malakoff, buff striped with red ; Haydn, 
mavre ; and Ida and Bird of Paradise, yellow. Fortius collection an 
extra price was given. 

Nabcususes were not Terv numerously shown. Messrs. Cntbush 
were first with Bazelmaa Major and Lord Canning, white, with a 
j«Uow enp, both fine large flowers ; Cleopatra, with an oran^ eup ; 
and in Che same way, but with smaller flowers, Jocrisse, Parfaite, and 
Beg^ilaa. Mr. BarUett was second with, among others, Grand Mo- 
narrae and Glorioea, the latter a fine white, with a deep yellow cup. 
Mr. yT. Paul had an extra prise lor a numerous and fine collection 
in the MisoeUaneons class. 

Tuups, though the day was too dull for them to be seen in their 
fan beauty, ^fst made a fine display. Mr. W. Paul was first for twelve 

Col sit kinds, thsse being Ptoserpine. violet shaded rose ; Keizers' 
K, deeu zed. edged with yellow ; Coulear Cardinal, deep scarlet 
shaded witk violet, small but effective; Fabiola, rosy purple and 
white ; White Pottebakker, and Van der Neer, violet shaded rose. 
Messrs. Cutbosh were second with Toumesol, Vermilion Brilliant, 
Conleur Cardinal, Globe de Rigaud ; and Duke of York, red edged 
with cream white. A similar prize was awarded to Mr. Burley, 
Bursexyman, Bayswator, for a ooilectum containing several varieties 
stated to be new, among which, Queen, white feathered with crimson, 
and Bride, crimson and white, were very pleasing. 

In the Amateurs' Class for twelve pots, four kinds, Mr. Bartlett 
was fint with Keirxetakroon, Vermilion Brilliant, White Pottebakker, 
and Globe de Bigrad. A fine collection of about one hundred, from 
Mr. W. Paul, reeeived an extra prize. 

Ctclambus, especially the large and beautiful collection from 
Messrs. £. G. Henderson, formed one of the most effective features of 
the Show. Very good w^eetions, though not so numerous, were fur- 
nished by Mr. Wigynns, gerdener to W. Beck, Esq., Isleworth, and 
others. For six. Mr. W^^ was fixrt ; and Mr. Fairbaim, Sion ; 
Mr. Todman, gardener to B. Hudson, Esq., Clapham Common ; and 
Mr. Butter, gardener to B. Hooke, Esq., Fulham, equal third ; whilst 
for ooUeetions not limited as regards number, Messrs. £. G. Hender- 
son were first, Mr. Wigmne second, and Mr. Todman third. 

CaeccsBS.— A beantifuleolleetion was furnished by Mr. Wm. Paul, 
aad received the first prize in the Nurserymen's Class. The varieties 
most notioeable for their beauty were Sir Walter Scott, a fine large 
flower, lilac striped with white *, Cloth of Silver ; Mammoth, large- 
flowend white; Princess of Wales, a fine pure white ; Princess Alex- 
andra, whAe, pencilled with purple ; Prince of Wales, bluish riolet ; 
David Bixzio, and Sir John Franklin, purple ; and Golden Yellow. 
Mr. Bartlett, of Haasmersmith, had a first prize in the Amateurs' 
Class with good examples of Albion, Sir W. Scott, Victoria, and other 



Chqibse Pbuvlas likewise afforded a fine display, and were 
almost without exception excellent. For six plants, Mr. Wiggins was 
first, Mr. Fairbaim second, Mr. Todman thud ; and for three, Mr. 
Wiggina was first, Mr. Todman second, and Mr. Fairbaim third. 

Iat op thb Valley.— Finer examples of this flower have probably 
never been exhibited than the six poto shown by Mr. Howard, gardener 
to J. Brand, Esq., Balham, and to which the first prize was awarded. 
The Idiage was equally ornamental with the flowers, which were large 
and of a beautifully pure white. Mr. W. Paul's poto, to which the se- 
oond piise was awarded, contained a great profusion of Uoom, but 
the beQs though more numerous were not so large. Mr. Todman, 
Mr. Cntbush, of Bamet, and Mr. Bartlett also received prizes. 

Caxbllub, Foecbd Shrubs, &c. — Mr. W. Paul received a first 
prise lor a box of Camellia blooms oonteiping excellent examples of 
Dchroleaea and Fimbriate, white; Eximia, Mathotiana, and Belle 
Jeannatte, red; Larinia Maggi, Prince de Canino, aud Princesse 
Clothilde, carnation-striped ; and La Heine, delicate pink. Mr. Tod- 
man, who had also good blooms, was second. For four plante in 
flower, Mr. Boll, who was the only exhibitor, received a first prize for 
VaUevaiedo, Anna Frost, Teutoma rosea, and another ; and a similar 
award was made to him for a single specimen of Princess Bacehiochi, 
whieh, though good, was not so fully in bloom as desirahle. 

Of forced shraba the best six oame from Mr. W. Paul, who had a 
floe qwwuman of the fragrant white-flowtt«d Baphiolepis ovate, the va- 
riegated Wei^jela rosea, and Bhododendron Schilleri, both in fine 
bIoiDin,.I>entzia gracilis. Double Pink Thorn, and lastly a half stan- 
dard Oenisto purgans, worked on the Laburnum, with ite head one 
maea of yellow flowers. Mr. Bartlett was second with Kalmia lati- 
folia, a white variety of Bhododendron oatewbiense in profuse bloom, 
Bbododendroa Everestiannm, Dentzia, and Yellow Ghent Azalea. 
- In MiseeUaneous coUections of plante in flower, the flrst pxize was 
awarded to a numerous one from Mr. Bull, containing six beautiful 
spaeimena of the charming Odontog^oasnm Alexandne, the brown- 
■yalted O. gtorioaoai aad maeolatum, a variety of Fhajus giaadi- 
foliua having the leares very distinetly striped with oream yellow, 



several Lyeaates, Cypripediuma Dayannm, Lowii, hirsutissimum, and 
conoolor, Phalnnopsis SchiUeriana, Euclgea leuoooephala alluded to 
farUier on, the showy Imantophyllum miniatnm, variegated Sela- 
ginella denticulata. Palms, Draoaanas, fruiting Orange trees, varie- 
gated Euonymus, several ]^lanto of the small white-flowered Bhodo- 
dendron virgatum, aad various Aucubas in flower and fruit, of which 
the eommon variegated covered with fine berries and standing about 
4 feet high received aad well deserved an extra priae. Mr. W. Cnt- 
bush, of Bamet, took the seemid prize with a small well-Uoomed 
colleotion, oontaining Tetmtheea eiicfsfolia, Boronia pinnate. Cine- 
rarias, Cytisus.racemosus, Mignonette, and fmiting Aucubas; and 
Mr. Bartlett was third with Azalea amoma. Cinerarias, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &c. 

Among miscellaneous subjecte were beantifnl oollectioaB of Bosea 
in pote fxom Mr. W. Paul and Messrs. Paul & Son, to both of whom 
extra prizes were awarded. The plante from Mr. W. Paul were re- 
markable for their fine large foli^, and were, besides, in exceUeni 
bloom for the season, especially Madame Victor Verdier, President, 
Paul DelameiUeray, Alba Bosa, Le Bhone, and Madame Willermoz. 
Messrs. Paul & Son's plante were likewise very good, and some of 
them were blooming verv freely, especially Princess Maiy of Cam- 
bridge. Lord Bi^ilan, Gloire de Dijon, Devonienais, Souvenir d'Elise, 
Maurice Bernardin, and Anna Alexieff were the most noticeable of the 
others. Mr. W. Paul contributed, besides, several boxes of cut Boses, 
many of which were excellent ; among them were fine buds of Mare^ 
char Niel, Narcisse, Safrano, and Madame Faloot. Pierre Notting 
was remarkable for ite fine, riolet-shaded, deep red colour, and that old 
favourite, Gloire de Dijon, was also fine. Ur. Bartlett, besides wira- 
baskete filled with Hyacinths and Tulips, had a highly crediteble set 
of Filmy Ferns, for which he received an extra prize ; and a similar 
award was made to Mr. Todman for Azaleas, and to Mr. W. Cut- 
bush for half-a-dozen pote of Mignonette trained so as to form pyza- 
mids from 18 inches to 2 feet high, and about 18 inches in diameter 
at the base. 



Sub-Floral Coxicittee. — An unusual number of interesting plante 
were brought before the Committee at this fint spring Show. It ia 
seldom in the height of summer that so many certificates are awarded, 
and for such choice plante. Mr. Shenton, Biggleswade, Beds., sent 
small specimens of a seedling Betinospora, golden variety, the plante 
mueh too youna for any judgment as to their merite. Messrs. F. & A. 
Smith, Dulwid^ sent seedhng Azalea Hector, venr dark red, upper 
petals spotted ; the flowers dull in appearance. It received a eom- 
mendatioB. From the same firm came also a collection of golden 
Zonal Pelargoniums, not in season for displaying their merits, and 
which should be seen again. Mr. G. Fairbaim, gardener to the Duke 
of Northumberland, Sion (Hrdens, sent a seedling Cineraria Duke of 
Northumberland, deep raby-eolonred ray florete, too long for an exhi- 
bition flower. It was commended as a deeorative variety. Messrs. 
£. G. Henderson exhibited a nice plant of Budgea leuoooephala, also 
shown by Mr. Bull under the name of Psychotria maorophylla, the 



former being the correct name. This is a plant of great beautv, and 
was described last year. Mr. Bull sent Auonba japonica macrodontha 
mascula ; Aralia spathulate, a very carious and beantiful-foliaaed 



plant, with long, linear, toothed foliage— first-class certificate ; Aralia 
crassifolia, dark green, also distinct— first-class certificate ; Agave ma- 
cxocantha, a curious new form of this section of plants, the short thiek 
leaves fnmished with sharp teeth, pointed with a sharp needle-like 
spine — first-class certificate ; Imantophyllum miniatnm superbum, 
mudi like I. miniatnm, so much so that the difference of the flowers 
as to colour was not perceptible. Messrs. E. G. Henderson received a 
spedal certificate for six seedling tricolor Pelargoniums, which the 
Oommittee hope to see again at the proper season — Mrs. Grove, Caro- 
line Longfield, Anna Paget, Tamworth Pet, and Emma Cheere were 
very piomising varieties. Pyrethrum Golden Feather was tent by the 
same exhibitors, but not in a condition at this early season cf the year 
to display ite merite as a bedding plant. Mr. W. Cruickshanks, nr- 
dener to W. Jones Loyd, Esq., Langleybury, Watford, reeeived a 
spedal certificate for a box containing twelve trusses of his seedling 
Verbena Lady of Langleybury, a pale lilac-striped variety, which waa 
awarded a first-oUus certificate last summer— a very promising, useful, 
bedding plant. Mr. Preece, gardener to £. Wood, Esq., Acton, exhi- 
bited seedling Zonal Pelargonium Hanger HiU Gem, a flower with- 
out any merit. It is much to be regretted that exhibitors should send 
seedlings so completely out of their season. Messrs. Veitch exhibited 
a new Oxchid not named, probably a Mormodee— a second-class cer- 
tifieate was awarded, it beun; distinct from others; abo HipBeastmni 
pazdinum, a beautiful spotted form of this sunerb fiower, which waa 
awarded a first-class certificate : this was very distinct from aav other 
Hippeastrum ever seen. Mr. Cannell, of Woolwich, exhibited for Mr. 
Bennett, of Osberton Hall Gardens, a few fiowers of a Pansy of the 
Viola ooraute strain, oure yellow, said to be constantly in Uossom, 
and a very decorative flower. ' ^ 

Mr. William Paul exhibited several new Hyadnihs, all of them of 
flrstrate quality. It is imposrible to describe the maoaificeace of 
Mr. Paul's collection. The spikes of flowers were grand aad better 
than oyer before exhibited by him. Lord Shaftesbury, a very lama 
single white bell, loose spike, received a flrst-ebsa certificate ; also 
Bkmdin, light grey, singte flower, compact spike, very beautif nl— |M- 
oartifiMte; Prince Albert Victor, a dark purplish M imgU 
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ol great Beauty— first-class certa^oate; Lixm«iu, a brilliant 
AMip nagle loee ilower—seoond-olasa oertifieate, one of tiie twightest 
maeties gxtnm, the flowsrs of the spike not onite in peifeetion ; 
Vwabuk, a fievy jed flower, which was awarded a first-class certi- 
fiMlo last year; also Bird of Paradise, which was equally noticed ; 
jbeih eotttinne to maintain their oharaoter. It is not onr daty to 
Mtioe the sevend Tarieties, hnt we most add, nerer were tneh fine 
ffedmens ezhiUied before; and we hope to see ttem in their special 
oolonrs and merits dnlynetieed. Mr. Paul also exhibited a standard 
ylant «< Nosegay Pelargoainm Dr. Hogg, deeper in oc^nr than that 
^reat favonnte Amy Hogg ; but at this early season it is impossible to 
liak any deoinon on the merits of Zonals. Justice cannot be done 
lo tibe plant nor to the judgment of the Committee. 

Fbuit Comkittxe. — ^Mr. Johnson, gardener to the Marquis of 
Ajieebury, SerenosikB, sent Lady Downe's Grap^ in excellent con- 
dition as a TOoof of its superiority over Ahbee, shown at the last 
Meeting; and Mr. HollidaV, gardener to H. B. Wahnsley, Esq., 
Acfton, a very ^ood fruit of the Bipley Queen Pine, apparently up- 
wards of S lbs. m weight. For this a special certificate was awarded. 
Mr. Ijdxard, Batheaston, sent Asparagus, and from Mr. Budd came 
a Cucumber, the result of a cross between Telegraph and Munro's 
^Kjlifie, lijce the Sion House, but rather more pricldy. James's Long- 
Iceeping and Brown Spanish Onions from Mr. Whiting, The Deepdene, 
tad that called Nuneham Park, from Messrs. CuU>u8h, were also 
plaeed on the table to show their keeping properties. Mr. B HolUday, 
2a, Portobello Terrace, Netting Hill, exhibited a contrirance called 
** Faxton's Strawberry Crinoline," consisting of a circular table of 




gshanised wire, as in the aoeompanying ongraving, made in halyes to 
pot round the plants, in order to proTcnt the berries coming in centaot 
with the ground. The ooet was stated to be £5 6a, ner gross. The 
Gommittee, however, considered that though the oontriTanee might be 
naeinl to amateurs, yet the cost would prevent its be^ employed 
where Strawberries are grown on an extensive scale. 



Gbrmbal MEBTDfo. — Ot. F. Wilson, Esq., F.B.S., in the ohair. 
The business of the meeting was purely of a fonnal eharaoter, and 
after the election of fourteen new FeUews and the ^mVaffyMi of the 
Worksop Floral and Horticultural Society into union, the Chaimuui 
announced that in consequence of the small attendance the lecture, 
idiich was to have been given by Mr. W. Paul, would be deferred till 
Tuetday, the 26th inst., at 3 p.k. 



SI2E AND SEPARATION OF GEOMETRICAL 
FLOWER-BEDS. 

I PUBP08B forming one or two groups of geometricaUr 
azianged flower-beds — abont nine beds in eacli group. I think 
I have somewhere seen a remark, that the size of flower-beds 
should be determined by the distance one can reaoh over the 
hed without placing the foot on the bed. I can reach about 
% feet, so presume that no part of a bed should be more than 
9 feet distant from a walk. 

I should also be glad to know how far apart the flower-beds 
in the before-mentioned groups should be, so that without in- 
terfering with the harmonious blending of the different colours 
in Hie beds Tiewed as a whole, there would still be sufficient 
flpace between the beds. I should, perhaps, mention that I 
intend haying them edged with Box, and gravel walks be- 
u— C. 



[As you can reach 2 feet, beds of 4 feet in diameter would 
suit you ; but we presume that the rule about reaching was 
made with the understanding that one foot was placed on the 
hed. By this means you could extend your hand 2 feet 
more, and, therefore, your beds might be from 4 to 8 feet in 
Width. By having only one foot on the bed and one on the 
widkt you can dean the foot from the bed before placing 
it on £he walk if anything from the bed should adhere to 
it ; and, removing the mark of the foot, the bed will retain no 
trace of your visit. If on grass, in such geometrical groups, 



and the beds are 4 feet or more in width, the paths should 
be from 8} to 4 feet wide. On gravel, if the beds axe 4 feet, 
wide the paths might be 8 feet or even less, but we heEeve 
in most eases 4 feet would be more satisfactory.] 



GREEN TURF FOR CAMELLIAS. 

I RAVE great pleasure in adding my testimony to the value of 
fresh turf for Camellias. I have used it for the last five yean, 
and my plants never looked so well as they do now. I hope 
more of your readers may, after reading Mr. Pear8on*s xeeom- 
mendations, he induced to give it a tiiaL 

In one respect, perhaps not essential, my practice has dtf sp i 
a little fran Mr. Pearson's. Before uai&g the torf I plms it 
grass side downwarcto on a flue, not long enough to dry the soil 
to dust, but merely to char the blade suffimently to kill soy 
insects' eggs, drc, that may have been deposited there. In two or 
three days after potting 1 give the plants a thorouc^ wateriag 
with lime water.— H. F. B. 



PROTECTIYE POWER OF AN ORCHARD 

HOUSE. 
My object in writing is to point out the protective power of 
an orchard-house. When the open air temperature during ^ 
severe frost of Januaiy was about zero, the thermometer in 
the orchard-house never fell below 2(f , so this was better than 
Cornwall, where it went down to 15°. Of course, the snev- 
eovered roof, and the short duration of the frost, $mM. tbs 
orchard-house. Many things in pots placed on the hoidaa, 
covered with bell-glasses, and these with straw and mats, psosd 
through the ordeal uninjured. The shoots of Figs in pots, with 
straw round their roots, but unprotected above, areqi^fTMn, 
while against a building, though covered with two or time 
mats, the extremities seem killed back. — G. S. 



WHAT SHRUBS AND TREES ARE NOT 
INJURED BY GAME? 

" E. F. G." asks for some information on this point; I iiave» 
unfortunately, a sad experience in such matters, and have gv^toi 
great attention to the subject. In a hard winter like the last, 
I may say the present, for we have here now, March 12th, 
heavy snow falling, and 8° of frost, all shrubs and young trees 
have suffered dreadfully from hares and rabbits. My place is 
in a valley, and the starved-out mountain hares visited me 
every night in droves. Xiarge drifts of snow several yards high 
enabled them to make their way into every place to which tb^ 
should not have had access, and they climbed up the eopalien, 
and wall fruit trees like cats. This has also happened in many 
town nursery grounds, and immense damage has been done. 

I hardly know what shrubs suffer least. " E. F. G." is per- 
fectly correct in stating that hares and rabbits will attaok a 
newly-planted clump or isolated bush, no matter what it is, and 
the snialler it is the more sure is it to be visited and destroyed* 
I watched my shrubberies and made notes every moxiiing» 
and found that ae • in former severe winters. Hollies went . 
first, then Laburnums and Broom. They also ate odd Bhode- 
dendrons, and Berberis aquifohum, but not to any ooiniddBr- 
able extent when in a mass, or when the bushes were of a 
good size, and dense. It is the bark they want, not the leavsi. 
It is rather odd that hares, in particular, are so fond of Yew 
and Laburnum, two very poisonous trees. They must tike il 
as a medicine, as we use calomel, &c., to digest other filings. 

With regard to the Fir tribe, I have invariably fonnd that 
the Pines go first, then Larch, then the Abies dass. I have 
lost every Scotch Fir and Austrian Pine which has bemMplanted 
for the last two or three seasons. The Norway Spmee, Silver 
Spruce, and Balm of Gilead, are merely nibbled, and may oome 
round ; but many Scotch Firs 6 feet high are peeled entixeiy, 
and hopelessly destroyed. 

AUow me to recommend ** £. F. G.," when formixig a new 
plantation, to gather his Laburnum seeds, and either sow them 
broadcast in the woods, or, which is better, raise as many seed- 
ling plants in his nursery garden as he can, and plant thera ler 
xmderwood. This will afford food in hard weather, and hares, 
&c., will touch nothing else as long as any are left ; when eaten 
off the plants oome up again next season. Ash is a favonzitt 
food also, and I have seen a cartload of Ash tops thotcsifl^j 
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aajflki. IlM^f» w gi oc yaa«iyyoQBgTOKbto»y>a4 
MlkytiuRMfiag^PWB hM^s olAabtopt asd tiiisniiigii la 
Ite MUb a^MiuBC the oo¥«ris; ktam liiw Giftki and Uif 
AffiftiiteMtir afciU. la jutfd woithur I shooM adviw ih» 
OBOir-jiovgh to WiuedviMiinqakitft, and toUvov Tonups «f 
OMt0Ba ott ih« bare pari. 

I» IKO-tt Iwna ate neaily afl my AraoearuM. TbisMaMn, 
tito«i^iba Iroaft waa mora Mvere, bat of nol so kng doxatioa, 
^laailMrtM, Daodtan, Goiaraaaas Tiainioniana, Haiiloek Bpniea, 
^^.^havainAhartoaaeaped; bat, pavbapa, thia ia baaaaij thay 
had baoosM good-auad apaeiaMaa, and tha bole or aaia atam 
WM aat a aaliaat obja<rt« 

Am *'B. F. a.'* aaflieata, tha diffioolty under aaafa eiioaai- 
alMMM, ia to have yoong phuata wall aatabliBhad. If wa eaa 
gaft Ihaea or fear yean orar, we may hope for saooeaa. My 




I onea aavad a plot of yoaag Plnaa by dn^ging their 
tops through tha liqoid amnara hole beloia phmting. This 
aaay be laaamed ia a saiall honM pkmtatioa.— Jackson Giui- 
BAKsa, Cumberland, 



PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 

FRUITS. 
PKiXboma. 8iLBXE!iTosA.->(Saz2iiaatose Pleroaia). — Nat, ord., 
Melastomaeeo. Linn., Deeandria MoaogTaia. Native of cool 
vallcQFi oMT Caaaoa, ia Pera, and at elevatioas of 8000 feet. 
A.graai aoqaiaitioa to our greenhooses, being maoh morebeaa- 
tifii thaa P. monoefastam. Flowers yiolet. — (Bot. Mag.^ 

SAnaANTHXJB BBiNAOins (Hairy-stenimed Saroaathns).— 2^a<. 
ord., Onbidaaes. Lirm,, Gyaandria Moaaadria. Probably a 
naftiTa of Moafaaeia, beiag iatrodueed by the Bot. Mr. Parish. 
Fiowan white tinted with piak.— Opid., U 5630.} 

SnBOoutPTunHxmBOLDTiANUsnSamboldVs Siphocampylas). 
— NaX. crd,, LobaUaae». Xtan., Pentaadria Moaogyaia. Na- 
liTe of Pera. latrodaoed by Mr. Ball, Ohelsea. Very oraa- 
maatal ia a wana greenhonse. Flowers searlet, with parpla 
atameas protradiag.— tfMd., t. 56(11.) 

Owcwiuu SEBBATuiK fSaw-toothad OaatA.— Xol. ord.^ Oiahid- 
aoea. Iitmi., Gyaaadria Monogj^aia. l^atiTa of Para, aad 
tfariyea aadar moderately cool traatmant. Flowars ehooolata- 
blown, edged with yettow.--(Jbui^ f. 6683.) 

SruBEHiux GBAjmi (Capt. GranVs Miikbash).— I^al. onl, 
EaphorbiaoecB. Iriaa., MoncBoia Monandrla. Amoag tha 
dried spedmeas ooUaeted by Osptauis Spakaaod Great in their 
exploring visit to tha heada of tha Nile waa a fragment oi a 
aaoealaat Enphorbiaoeoas plant, which, haviag rataiaed ita 
vitality, was takea by Dr. Thomsoa to the propagating-pits, 
aad bexag plaated, has now developed into a striking greea 
Eanhorbiaceoas bash, 7 feet high. It beloags to a verv 
^mnooB geaos, Syaadeniam, closely allied to Euphorbia itself, 
established by M. Boissier in lus ezcelleat moaograph of 
SopharbiA and its allies, published in the fifteenth volnme of 
Da OtaicloUe*s ** Prodromos." S. GrantU was fouad l^ Cap- 
tela Gtait aear vilh^ee ia lat. 3** 15' N., ia Febroary, 1868, 
aiid thace oaly. The Kew plaat flowered ia November, 1866. 
It ia •& erect bash, 6 to 10 feet high, with a stoat, toreto, 
I stem, few very thick, erect branches, and coloamar 
' ~ I thicker than the thamb. The flowers are crimaoa, 
«Dd of very pecoliar form.-«(iMd., U 5633.) 

Fbvbboicu abivolia var, abotbsu (SUvar-striped Anun- 
lasfed Peperonia). — Nat, ord„ Piperaoeie. Zt'im., Diandria 
Miaiagfiiia Native of South Brazil. Leaves dark greea, 
erith vlverr kmgitadiaal bands on the upper soxf^Me. Well 
soUadlor tne front of borders in the boose for tr<^ical plants. 
--(IM., t. 5634.) 

BoFHBOMins aiuLNDiFLOBA, vaHety.^A. bright scarlet Orchid, 
Moomiag in winter. At Mr. Williams's, Victoria Nnrsery, 
fldUawaj.— (FZtmil ifa^., pL 329.) 

Gamuaia— Ifrr. Deatdratm— DeUeato piak. latrodneed by 
H. Vmaehaflelt, Gheat, being raised by a Belgiaa amatour.— 
(Aed.«jr<.830.) 

BmiMK Okrysantbimuvs.—- ^int Michael^ bri^t golden 
yeEbw. The CautUem, pink, softening to whito in the centre. 
Madae Wtidjtre, scarlet^ with golden-tipped petals. Baised 
h|p W. Salter, Yeraaillea Norsety, Hammermkh. — (JMd^ 
1^^881.) 

ZoHALB Pblabooviuic— IftM Ifoflta— imiMd by Mr. Groom, 



Ipawidi. Soft reqr peaoh, tram Te«y lai0» aad glohQ]«:.r^ 
(ZWd., pi. a32.) 

Bixjsai CxiAnaaAu Pbab.*-" The BeQzf6 Olairgeaa 1b • Peai 
which oaght to have a place in every garden which is notof 
the Biost limited extent* It combines in itself so many of tha 
qaalifications that go to make a good frait, that wherever th«c« 
ia room it en^ to find a place. Its siae is of the largest, and 
its colour the brightest, its form is most gracefol, and it(f 
quality in cattaia i l ta a t i ons is eseaUent £Vxr the desaeati* 
baa few xirala. aad as its season extends from the i^i g^nitWig 
of November till Jannazy, it is iavaloaUe for keeping ap a 
sapply. The tree ia of reamrkable fertility, and of moderato 
size. It does not prodace a very vigoroas growth, aad is coa- 
seqaently well adapted either for bosh caltore* or for pyramida. 
To have the frait in the finest possible condition, it ooght to 
be grown in one of theee forms. We have aeea dwarf bashes 
ladea with frait eqnal ia sise and coloar to that represeated 
ia oar figoie, where proper atteatioa has beea paid to thin- 
aiag aad exposare to the saa*s rsys, aad particolarly so when 
it waa so near the soil as to benefit from the radialioa. On 
espaliers, or agaiast aa east or west wall, we have also seen it 
prodoced ia hi^ condition. 

«* This beantifal Pear originated at Nantea aboat the year 
1838, ia the gardea of Pierre Clairgeaa, a gardener in Bae da 
la Bastille of that city. It first frnited in 18i8, and that same 
year he exhibited it on the 22nd of October at the Hortical* 
taral Sodety of Loire- Inf^rienr. It is believed to have beeta 
prodaced from a cross betweea the Browa Beoxr^ aad Daohaaso 
d^Aagoaldaie. The original tree was parehased by K. De 
Jon^e, of Brossels, aad formed part of hk eoUeotioa at St. 
Giiles ia the saborbs of that city.'*— (J^Zontt amd PwrnJooiH. 
n.,46.) 

GROUND VINERIES. 

Fbom ao meatioa being made by Mr. Broome of the iaventov 
of these valoable stractores (see page 179), aad from all his 
remarks beiag coafiaed to the hinged grooad viaeries of Mr. 
Wells, I am iadiaed to thiak he haa aot made himself ac- 
qaaiated with some particalars relating to them, and I am sore 
he will pardon me for supplying some omissions. 

Gfeond vineries were invented by a gentleman in Sassex, 
well known te hia inventive powers and horticoltoral skilly 
aboat ten yeaia afaiee ; and the first idea, nnder the name of 
the ^ eiirato*B vinery " was carried oat here (Sawbridgeworth), 
in 18i7-8. The 0!onnd vineries xmder the name jast given 
were |^a8a.iidge8---still in existonce — ^placed over a farrow lined 
with slaitea. Aorosa the fazrow were placed s^ght bars, which 
snppertad the Vines, so that the bonches of Grapes were soa- 
p e n d e d in the fomew. They ripened well, bat were liable to 
flPMndd. Ia 1860-1 ^m alato flooriag waa iaveated here, to 
which the Yiaes were pegged dowa. This is the mode BtUl ia 
asehere. 

The aext improvemeat waa to make theie ridges barless by 
a very simple process, aot patented ; and these are so light, 
elegant-looking, and cheap, as to have saperseded groand 
vineries with bars. Tha difference in expense between these 
and the recent^ invented hinged vineries is. so great aa to be 
of mach conseqaence to those who employ these stractorea 
largely. Two seven-feet lengths of the barless grooad viaery, 
3 feet wide, with two closed eads, making a U-feet grooad 
viaery, will cost, paiated, and glazed with 21.os. glass, £1 19t. ; 
while a hinged vinery of the same dimensions costs, or did 
eoat^ £6 10*. For those who reqaire but one or two vineries, and 
who can aiford to pay the extra pice, the hinged one is a moat 
agreeable laxory ; bat when a Vine is well established, so as to 
reqaire every seasoa aa additional seven, or even two seven« 
feet lengths, a hinged groand vinery becomes very expensive : 
and when a Vine reaches to 100 feet in length, which one ox 
mine promises to do, it is rather alara&ing to have to pay 
nearly £40 for one's hobby, while the same length of a bauaaa 
vinery woold cost ander £li. I need scarcely add that home- 
made barless grooad viaeries may be oonstrootod very cheaply* 
I hope to be idlowed to correct, in a kind spirit, a few triung 
airora in Mr. Broome's paper. 

1. Th^ were not at first exdasively employed for Grape- 
growing. Lettooes* for eariy spriag salads aad Strawbemef 
were plaated ia the firat groand vineries employed here after 

* Lettaoes of the Cabbage Und, saoh m Tom Thumb, should be pUnied 
•erhr In Odober, uid pioteoted as recommended for bedding planU : they 
eoiae into «m ia PefenuM wImb tfeaie teiMrtad enAtBua da» toil. pec 
dosea, and are very infenor. -^^ ^^ 
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the dimife of the **eanit6*s Tinery ;" and in 1859 1 pointed ont 
the TAloiUe mm ttiej tidgbi be emplojFed forr sneh m ** Peen 
on Qninoe stooks, Peaohee and Neetannes, early Peas, Dwurf 
Kidney Beane, Oanliflower plants, and many other early yege- 
tables.*' I mention these triflee only in jnstiee to myself, as 
Mr. Broome seems not to have been aware of the origin of the 
ideas he gives. 

2. It is bad praetiee to remove the c^ass ridge from the Vine 
in winter; the frait-spars often solfer from severe frosts and 
frosen snow. Here they are never removed exeept for a short 
time when the Vines are pruned. If used for bedding plants 
or other purposes separate straetnres are necessary — they are 
eheap enough. All that Mr. Broome says as to the varioos 
OSes ground vineries can be applied to is correct, although he 
is rather figurative in saying ** a thousand ;'' still it is on the 
right side. 

8. There is no occasion to give air by lifting the roof or any 
part of it. The ventilation by bricks placed on the ground 
lengthwise to support the ground vinery, leaving apertures of 
4 or 6 inches (the latter if the garden is warm and confined), 
between each, was the original idea, and has never been de- 
parted from, the success being perfect. 

4. The laying down and pegging Peaches, Nectarines, and 
other trees to periorated slates has not answered well here ; 
red spider, in spite 

of the slates being Fig. l, 

strewed with sul- 
phur, constantly in- 
jured the trees, and 
the fruit was not 
good. A better mode 
of cultivating fruit 
trees under these 
dass ridges is on the 
double-lateral cor- 
don principle, as in 
fig- 1. 

The two branches may be fastened to a horizontal wire, or 
supported by slight iron uprights standing 9 inches out of the 
ground. A ground vinery {fig, 2), 8 feet wide at base will hold 






The double lateral Gordon Tree. 



of frost while in blossom, or proteeting bedding fdants from 
severe frost, I have elsewhere said that Hi^ may be made p«- 

feetly frost-proof by layers of straw. To make ground vineries 
perieetly frost-proof for bedding plants they should be taken 
from their brick supports as soon as severe frosts cxmimenoSr 
and plaeed on the ground, the two ends dosed, so that tiMy 
are for a time almost h«rmeticaUy sealed. For two aeven-M 
lengtiis, forming a structure 14 feet in length, two or thtee 
trusses of straw at a cost of U, each will keep out the ntoit 
severe frost known in England. As soon as an interval ol mild 
weather occurs in winter the bricks diould be r^laoed for vesr 
tihhtion, or if the roof is hinged it should be opened. The 
most convenient size for protecting • bedding plants doiiag 
winter should be of the following dimensions: — ^Width at 
base, 42 inches; slope of roof, 28 inches; depth in osntie, 
20 inches. The cost is of course increased by increase oi sise, 
but the large size will be found more economical for bedding 
plants. Four seven-feet lengths plsMd so as to form a shste 
28 feet by di, dosed at each end, will hold a nice little eottags- 
garden sdection. These large glass ridges are also on tht 
whole more economical for Vine culture, as two Vinee nu^ be, 
as they are here, cultivated under one ground vinery, so that 
there is a saving of sometlung considerable. 
In the usual single-vine ground vinery the questioo is, Whieh 

is the better mode 

down to the slaiee or 
training tiieTineto 
a stout iioD. wire, 
supported by perfo- 
rated iron rods about 
9 indies from tfae 
slate-foiniedeufMe* 
so that tbe bonehei 
of Grapes are ma- 
pended, their tips 
merdyresimgoiiihe 
slates ? In 1865 I strictly watched the ripening of my gronmd- 
vinery Grapes, and I found that the earliest to ripen were the 
suspended bunches with their ends resting on the slates. 




Fig. 2. 




a. The top bar with a sroove half an isoh deep. 

b. The bottom bar wiu a rebate. 

e and d. The end bars, each grooved half an inch deep. 



, e, Straiainff-posta 4 inches sonare, 20 ^arda asunder, less or more as required. 
/. Upright iron rods flattened and perforated at top to pass the wire tbrongh. 
g, Tne wire the thickness of whipcord. 



two rows of these cordons, which are kept in order by summer 
pinching. Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, and Pears all do 
equally well. The Peaches and Pears were in 1866, in spite of 
the doudy moist seaflon, remarkably fine. These double lateral 
eordons should be 21 feet apart m tbe rows, so that three 
seven-feet lengths are required for two trees, planted opposite 
to each other in the central seven-feet length. 

5. There is no occasion to admit air at 10 a.m. and shut it off 
at 2 P.M. From the long experience gained here it is useless 
trouble, as the ventilation from bdow is perfect, and no red 
spider has ever done any injury to the Vines ; the evaporation 
at night is so abundant that the under surfaces of the Vine 
leaves are drenched with moisture, and red spiders suffocated. 

6. The Vines here in ground vineries are never syringed 
unless dust accumulates on the leaves ; they are then ^- 
Toughly syringed once just before the fruit begins to colour. 
The slates are never watered with tepid water'; the tepid eva- 
poration at night amply suffices to keep the Vines in health. 

Mr. Broome has given some useful hints, for which we owe 
him thanks; but he seems to have confined himself to one 
kind of ground vinery, and that the most expensive. He has 
not given the early history of these most useful structures, 
and, as it appears to me, has lessened the simplidty of Vine 
enlture in them. 

With respect to preferring trees under them from the effects 



With regard to the culture of Strawberries under ground 
vineries, but few amateurs have yet realised its advantages. 
The fruit are of the finest possible flavour, they are kept fiom 
injury by storms and birds, and all the ills they are liaUe to. 
The ground vinery best adapted to Strawberry cultnre is my 
favourite the barless kind, 8 feet wide at base. This will hold 
three rows of Strawberries, which may be 4 inches plstnt from 
plant to plant in tbe rows. To carry out this mode of cnltnxe 
thoroughly a fresh plantation ahould be made every year in 
August ; and if the plants are taken from pots whieh havs 
borne a crop in the forcing-house, all the better, othervrise they 
may be strong runners that have been potted in small pots in 
June and July. A plantation may be suffered to bear two an- 
nual crops ; but the second yearns crop has been found here to 
be not so abundant as the first. 

In gathering Strawberries from ground vineries, one side of 
the roof on hinges, so as to be easily opened, is, doubUess, a 
luxury — ^the mode of giring air first suggested by the inventor ; 
it would be curious to bring forward one of Uiese original ^me- 
side-hinged ground vineries. Whether or no Mr. WelU*s pa- 
tent would be infringed by making one like it, I am not able to 
say ; I should hope not. The metiiod here is, when pro&ing or 
gathering Grapes, Strawberries, &c., to have a stout stick, 
2 feet long, witii a cross piece at top ; tbe ridge is lifted and 
rests upon this crutch till the work is done. The barless XKlgsa. 
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■n fwry Hc^t, Md the lilting up one tide of a sevMi-feet lenflih 
not oMij e eal f e ; bnt tiMtels no doidyl thai ont side of Iho ridge 
on httgae would be more agreeable. This node Aoold be 
JoDowed by Mr. WeUe (tberaienot theleaet oooaaion for bingea 
on both aidee), and then be eonld lower the price of hie hinged 
yinerite, ao as not to make ibem objectionable to amatenn 
with pttnea not overflowing. 

Mr. Broome*8 adrice at to planting is good, as are, indeed, 
moet of his remarks. The toifling errors I have noticed, I 
hope kind^, haTC arisen from bis want of experience in the 
management of ground rineries. To me it seems highly ne- 
cflSflsiy to simplifjr all new modes of coltore, and this feeling 
akme has tempted me to write this article. 

I most not coaetade this, I fear, too tedious paper without 
giring a caution to the planter of Vines in ground rineries. A 
strong Vine, 6 feet or more in length, anci capable of bearing 
ten or twelve bunches of Grapes, is often left at its full length 
and sudbred to bear profusely the first season. This is ruinous 
to the Vine, which is often two or three years in recovering its 
normal rigour. A Vme from 6 to 8 feet long should when 
planted be ent down to 8 feet, or ope of smaller size to 16 inches 
or 3 feet. Three or four bunches may be allowed the first sea- 
son, certainly not more. If the Vines are trained to a wire 
9 inches from the suriace— the most eligible height, they may 
in time req[nire more head room. This is easily given by ad- 
ding a btiek to each brick originally placed on the ground for 
'ventilation ; even a third brick may be added, so as to have a 
four-inch brick wall of three courses, with apertures for venti- 
lation. In confined town gardens the single row of bricks 
may not admit air enough : it should, therefore, be known that 
two or more coursee of bricks may remedy the evil. 

WKh regard to the sizes of these vineries for the million — 
in 1877 they wiU be in every respectable cottager's garden 
— ^there are three : — 

No. 1. — ^Thirty inches wide at base, 15 inches high in centre. 
This win hold one Vine, pegged down in the centre, and give 
room enough for many years* growth. My finest Vines are in 
No. 1 si^. 

No. d is 8 feet wide at base, 18 inches high inside. This 
size win hold one Vine in the centre, trained to a horizontal 
wire 9 inches from the sorfaoe, or two rows of double cordon 
Peach, Pear, or Apricot trees. 

No. 8 is 8i feet wide at base, slope of roof 28 inches, height 
inside 21 inches. This will i^re room enough for two Vines 
pegged down to the slates, and requires two ventilating bricks 
on each side. 

I cad see no reason why there should not be a Ko. 4, 4 feet 
wide ; it would make a toomy plase for bedding plants, salads, 
and Strawberries. 

If your readers have patience enough to follow me through 
this article, they will, I think, see that I am what Sterne calls 
''hobby-hondcal ** about ground rineries.* The truth is, that 
from the first moment I saw one at the residence of my friend, 
the inventor, and found him hesitating about making the 
hinged roof for ventilation, on the score of expense, as he in- 
tended them for ** the million,'* and at once adopting my or- 
ehard-honse idea of low ventilation by placing bricks at inter- 
wals to support the ridge, 1 prognosticated, to use a hackneyed 
phraee, a great future for these simple garden structures. Ten 
years' experience has confirmed all my anticipations. — Thos. 

BlVEBS. 



PLANTING-OUT VERBENA CUTTINGS. 

I CAS fully endorse all that your correspondent stated at page 
176, as to the advantages of planting-out spring-struck cuttings 
of Verbenas. I have adopted the system for some length of 
time, and have found it answer most admirably ; but in one 
respect I carry it out somewhat differently. 

"When my cuttings are all well rooted, which they invariably 
are about the middle or latter part of March, I make up a bed 
of half -spent dung, put on the frame, and insert a testing stick. 
Jn the course of a few days the bed in ready for the plants ; I 
then shake them carefully out of the pots, and have ready a 
number of square pieces of turf of about 8 inches by 2| inches. 
I then scoop a piece out of the centre of eaofa, put in a littie sand, 
and press a little more soil round the roots. The riftings from 
mider the potting-bench answer well f6r this purpose. I next 
place the turves as closely together as possible, add a littie soil 
to cover all m€r^ and water. In this way much trouble in 
watering is saved, and thoee who adopt the system will be re- 
wsrded with strong, stiff, healtby plants. At bedding-out time 



they may be removed from the bed vritbout receiving any 
severe cheek, each having a mass Of roots. 
- Where pots are a consideration, the aboTO plan relieves the 
gardener from all anxiety on their account, and as to air, I re- 
commend the same treatment* as that stated at page 176.— 
Bbbksbibb. 



HARDINESS OF TRITELEIA UNIFLORA. 

I WBiTB to say that with me Triteleia uniflora is perfectiy 
hardy in the most ordinary garden soil, and without the least 
protection in winter. 

In the autumn of 1865, 1 purchased half a dozen bulbs and 
planted them out, understanding them to be quite hardy. These 
are now a clump, with, at the present moment, seven blooms 
fully expanded, and ten more in bud. They seem to increase 
rapidly, and the offsets flower later than the older bulbs, thus 
prolonging the blooming season. The flowers are as large as 
a florin, and beautifully tinted with a soft greyish blue ; they 
remain totally unaffected by the changeable weather of the last 
few days. On the whole, I consider it one of the most exquisite 
gems of the spring garden. I wonder why it is called *' uni- 
flora?" With me each strong bulb sends up two or three 
footstalks, three of which have this year produced two flowers 
from one spathe. — A., S. M., Brentfordy Middlesex, 



V70RX FOR THE VITEEK. 

UTCKEM QJlKDVX, 

Another week of winter weather has elapsed, during which 
rain, sleet, and snow have saturated the ground and preyented 
the putting in of every crop usually sown or planted in the 
present month. Even gardens well managed were scarcely erer 
known to be so littie under crop as they are at the present 
time, or to contain so litUe either on or in the ground. Scarcely 
anything is to be seen except mere yestiges of some of the 
hardier Greens. Agparagw, be sure to salt the beds of this and 
Sea-kale ; little and often is our maxim. The time is approach- 
ing for planting Asparagus ; it should not be planted until 6 or 
8 inches high. CauUJtowers will require to be forwarded by 
means of band-lights or other modes of protection, and their 
growth promoted by stirring the soil and the application of 
Hqnid manure. OvrrotB. see to crops of the Early Horn ; slugs 
are very destructive. Nothing, probably, is better than cinder 
ashes riddled extremely fine and the mere dust taken out ; these 
sown thickly over the ground present such a sharp macadamised 
kind of surface, that the snails and slugs are at the last point 
of starvation before they will venture on it. As the cropping 
has been thrown out of its usual course, it will be necessary to 
make some additional sowings. Cabbages, sow Early Hope or 
Early Sugarloaf, as such will probably be early in demand ; 
also the Yellow Savop and some German Greens, Kidney 
Beans had best be sown in pots in a cool frame for planting 
out when the ground is suifieientiy warm. Peas that are being 
forwarded under glass should be planted out as soon as the 
weather will permit in rows running east and west, and let 
them be stieked on the north side only. Beans, plant a full 
succession of the Windsor. Potatoes, forward some more early, 
by sprouting them in a warm place. Sow Onions, Leeks, Car- 
rots, Parsnips, Spinach, Turnips, Lettuces, and the Large Bed 
Tomato in a litUe heat. 

FBUIT GARDEN. "M**, 

If the weather prove dear the sun will have great power on 
fruit trees against south walls. The days being so long blos- 
soms of Apricots and Peaches will expand, and more than 
usual protection ought to be prorided for them, as severe nights 
frequently occur for some time after so much frost and snow 
leave the ground. Eradicate insects by all possible means. 
See that aU the winter and early spring work amongst fruit 
trees is brought to a dose forthwith. Finish root-pruning 
vrilh all luxuriant trees ; most persons may have observed the 
effect of moring a large Pear tree Tcry late in the spring, it 
generally becomes covered with Uossom-buds. Soch, in degree, 
will be Uie efltet of root-pruning at this period. 

TLOWEB OABnSN. 

See that rolling, mowing, Ac., proceed in due order. Now 
is the period to lay the foundation of a fine lawn, the pride of 
English gurdening. Let all fresh turfing be completed forth- 
with ; it is a good plan to scatter rough old tan thinly over it, 
as a screen from the sun, until the roots take hold; some 
waterings are also essential. Early herbaoeous plants over- 
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grown may now be diTided, ihA ntorior portumi of the «tooii 
fhonld bo xesegrrod and tlM interior Mjeeted. Bo suo in plont- 
iag again to introdnoo fioah ooiL Cat in all ooane oTorgr o tna 
or ahruba before tbo buds beooue too mooh adTanced. TkoB 
is a good time to clip HoUy hedges. Should the weather eon- 
tinne xmfayoorable very little oan be done to florists' flowers ; 
still, it the STin break out wannly in the middle of the day it 
will be well to protect the frames eontaining Carnations, Anri- 
onlas, fte., at inght. 

OBEENHOnSS AND 00N8SBTAT0RY. 

The dimbers in the oonserYatory will now want attention, at 
least onoe a-week, whether und^ the roof or on pillars or 
treOises^ in tubs or in pots. Prune off superfluous shoots, stop 
or pinch the points of ffross leaders, to induce a flowering 
habit in those which produce blossoms from the axils of their 
leaTes» and keep them neatly tied and trained. Large Acacias 
or gross climbm will require abundance of water ; ttiose grow- 
ing beneath the floor level or under stone covers should, when 
watered, have a thorough soaking^ In the greenhouse keep up 
a lively eireulation of air all the early part of the day, and 
dispense with fire heat as much as possible. Where a green- 
house of a mixed character has stove as well as common green- 
house plants in it, a dimate superior in point of heat to the 
oommon greenhouse must be maintained, and in order to do 
as little misdhief as possible through the compromise necessary, 
let the advances in point of extra heat be made at all times 
during a considerable degree of light. To this end practice 
the early shutting-up, so much insisted on by aU good gardeners, 
and on such occasions take care that the fire has been very low 
or out for an hour or two previously. The heat thus secured 
for the evening, if accompanied by suffident atmospheric 
moistora* will establish a healthy and short-jointed growth. 
Make a sowing of tender annuals if not already done. Pot off 
Balsams, Cockscombs, d;c. These phmts, however, will do 
better by far in a frame with fermenting materials, close to the 
gilass, and well matted up at night. If the weather continue 
unfavourable, and the potting-shed is situated so that iny^ij is 
likely to result from carrying the plants to and fro, erect under 
the sta^, or in some other convenient place, a temporal^ 
potting-bench, take in soil, and allow it to acquire the warmth 
of the house before using it. Look over every plant carefully, 
and let all that may require it receive attention. After potting 
keep the house rather close and warm — that is, warmer and 
closer than usual for a week or so, and at any rate increase the 
tampeiatore of all plant-structures a few degrees, and slightly 
shade the newly-potted plants should the sun be bright and 



sqU, and placed in a growing heai of abovt 66*. 
BuUdng enttiags constantly of YerbeMM, VusWm, 
I>afalias.Pelar0oninme; and shade cMwIaHy newlyyttwi ■teehi; 
and, more especially, euttiags. Bsmsmtosi' , in ■Mudag <mMipgi» 
that the leaf should not beflrat aOowed to flaft audthsnw 
attempt be made to restore it by abondaaoe of water ; the M 
mast never be allowed to dioop.-^W. Kaaai. 



Attend to regular shifting, watering, and a free healthy eir- 
eolaiion of air early in the morning, but teke care to avoid 
draui^ts. Continue to cut down, disroot, and repot Uiose 
plants which have been flowering through the winter. These 
will be bettor removed to a bottom heat of 80^ in some spare 
pit or frame and shaded, treating them as young Pines until 
they break, when they may, if necessary, be returned to the 
stove for a time. Follow up the shifting and top-dressing of 
Orcbids in general; syringe freely those on blocks and in 
bukets. Let this be done early on lively and sunny mornings, 
giving additional air, with a little fire heat, on such occasions 
to conect any excess of moisture. Growing Orchids should 
now ha shaded for two or three hours in bright days, more es- 
pedally those which have been disturbed at the root. These 
would be far better removed to a house or pithy themselves, as 
the estoUished plants which have remained undisturbed will 
enjoy more sunshine. 

PITS ANs nixas. 
tDiis being the season for the importetion of Tnbeioaes, 
they should be procured at onee aad potted ia a mixture of 
nady loani, and a small portion of eittier very rotten sheep 
or oow dnng. They should then be pteced in a hotbed or 
loxeiBg-hoQee. They do not require any water for many days 
alter potthig, and but littte until they begin to grow, when 
manure water should be occasionally used. As the plante 
advance in growth th^ may be removed to a warm conservatory 
lor blooming, or planied out in a dump after being hardened 
off a tittle if the season is warm. Look over the pite aad 
frames, and attend strictly to watering any plante that are dry. 
If aay plante require a smft before bedding-out time it should 
ha now given to them. Continue potting off from cutting-pots, 
ite. Atteod to shifting LobeUas as th^ advance in growth. 
Bouvardias should be shaken out and repotted in light sandy 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

A SECOND winter, and that too when aaay bads of Irait tnm 
were in a forward state, and, when wet from rain, oaow, and 
deet, in not the best condition for resisting such a aevere fhat 
aa viuted us on Saturday morning. Sane ci the daya wen 
too wet and slushy to do anything oot of doova. Wliaa aieds 
ratdy warm a lot of Pelargoniums were potted, aad a nnaibsref 
Scarlet Pelargoniums were shaken out of the poto in w^ioh tiny 
had stood thickly all the winter, and placed singly in tnil pdi^ 
made by cutting the turf with a idutrp knifo into pieeeaakeat 
3i inches square, and between 2^ and 3 iaehes deep, a pisoa bdaf 
taken out of the centre. Into these the roote were maeedalsBf 
with rich light soil, and the plante were then set naoar asoadd 
lighta on the vinery border, as alluded to last weak, aHvii- 
pairing these lighto in the shed. The end ol last week, how- 
ever, was too cold for such work, and therefore when diyapi 
sa on Saturday, with a bright sun mdting the fraaen groaBd ia 
places where it could have access, opportunity waa takn ts 
point Pea-stakes out of doors, make up hotbedia, te. ; sadia* 
doors, when the weather was unfavourable, waafaed peia Mt 
shreds, made taUies, repaired boxes, aad prepared floaei' Mm, 
after deaning snow from the paths, gutters ol hnasss, ^ We 
irill just allude to pota and sticks in passing. 

CUanimg PoU, — ^Independently of appearsncM, all pteall do 
beet when the pota in which they are grown aie diaa. Ko 
rubbing of pote will ever be a substitute for wsshiBglhsM. 
If a dirty pot or a wet one is employed in potting, it is dnNfc 
imposuble for the ball afterwards to turn out ctean. Vl^sa 
pote are very dirty aad covered with green slime, a litfle soda 
may be used with propriety in the water ; bat, exospt ia saeh 
extreme cases, we prefer dean hot water, frequent^ rsneaed, 
and no assistance beyond a brush or coarse doth and pleo^ of 
muscular power. We like the water pretty «vm at tins seaaoa 
for three reasons : it is much more oomfortade for the wadMia, 
the work is better and more quickly done than with eold i 



aad the hotter the water the sooner will the pete be thoratfily 
dried. Old pote, however frequently used, when thua wsl 
deaned, are quite as good as new ones from the kila, ia one 
sense better, as the latter tor particular purpoaea require to be 
soaked aad then dried befcMre being used. In general oaasa the 
pote are thorougblt washed innde and outside ; but ia anay 
casee of small pots that will be filled and emptied often in a 
few months, and more espedally if the pote are to be set er 
pdunged in a bed, we direct our attention chiefly to the ho 
of the pot. We would wish all amateurs who aaght c* 
to forget all this, to have it written up at their potfcing-l 
* * Never use a pot twice without washing." We know the inianO' 
tion is too much neglected, and bad pote are oftca Usmd 
when the fault ought to be ascribed to want of deanlineaa. 

Making Tallies is one of those operations with whidi we 
would advise amateurs with small gardens to have notUng 
whatever to do, as tallies of all sises are advertised at prices 
at which neither the amateur nor his man oould ewar hope to 
make them. In larger gardens, when an odd pieoa ol gsod 
spUtting deal can be obtained for smaller tallies, atul a pi«S 
of oak or ash for large out-door ones, the making of tlieia osou* 
pies time, when inside work might be scarce in aafavouaUe 
weather, and it is well when such matters do not refiara to be 
attended to in fine weather. Bendea, for many Umftnnxj 
purpoees tallica require but Uttle making, littte more than est- 
ting them smooth on one side with one or two strokaa ol the 
knife* Neat taUles are bought at a muoh cheaper rate tiiat 
they can be made in gardens. 

StieJs$.— The same as a matter of economy may ha aaad el 
sticks. When they must be bought, those advertised at oeitaia 
sizes are cheaper than they oould be made at home, aai only 
on the principle of the diristonof labour, but beeanaa odd 
pieces of wood can be made the meet of. Why then aaakaor 
point sticks at home at all ? First, because as a nsaltar of 
taste we like them better, and secondly, beoause ia the oaae d 
aU smaU sticks, if collected at home, th^ ooet nothias bal ths 
preparation. We have nothing to say against the littte atictai 
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pAintecl green, bine, &e,, for those who like them, but we would 
Mtiier, when a shs^e stick is necessary, have one as incon- 
Sfifeiioiiis as possible. The white sticks made from double laths 
80 eeramonly in nse are to us only endnrable when age has 
made them modestly brown. We, Uierefore, like better sticks 
with fl^e varied coionred inconimicuoiis bark of the Hazel, the 
Cherry, the Apple, the Pear, and even the slender shoots of tiie 
Omrrant. Franings in the garden will, therefore, supply at 
little oost a large nnmber of little sticks from a quarter to half 
a& ineh in diameter, and from 13 to 18 inches long. A piece of 
imd eigi owth being oat down in a wood ; before it was faggoted 
vp we selected many bundles from the size spoken of above, 
vp to those 1 or 2 inches in diameter, and of various lenffUis, 
■nd the bundles of the smallest sizes were prepared in the 
Bkamj daya. This is much more easily done now than when 
the shoots had laid longer, as the side spray was easier cut 
with the knife, and the pointing xiiore easily effected. In 
pointing sueh sticks from the smallest size up to those about 
the thiekness of a finger our plan is to make only two cuts ^th 
a sharp knife, the first removing half the thickness of the 
shoot, and the next leaving less than the quarter thickness for 
the point. These small sticks when thus done, or rather as it 
is done, are laid in sizes, straightened first if they want it, and 
than tied in bundles to keep them straight, and if wanted soon 
are placed over the f amaees to dry all vitality out of them 
before using them in pots. This drying is necessary in many 
oases, otherwise the sticks would root in pots, if the latter were 
in a good heat. Fuchsias grown out of doors on the stool 
system make neat little stidcs, but they must either be well 
frosted, which leaves the bark ragged, or they must be well 
dried before using, or every shoot, if in a warm place, trill 
voot in the pot where it was only intended for a support. Some 
Tears ago we could have had a plantation of young Apple 
Imshes from sticks thus rooted, though they would not have 
rooted if planted out of doors. 

KITCBTEN QABDEV. 

From what has been stated, little has been done in the open 
goden, and the severe weather only induced us to put more 
Bea-kale in the Mashroom-house than we intended, and if a 
ohange do not take place soon, we may also be induced to take 
up a piece more Asparagus. Oar last piece under glass is just 
peeping through the soil, and we did not wUh to take up more 
if we could help it. In some of the worst days we did not 
imeover Potatoes, Badisbes, &c., as therv being but little or no 
beat below them they would not sustain any injury if they had 
a night of twenty-four or even of forty-eight hours. We could 
not thus use Cocumbers in dung-beds, though one snowy day 
wa merely uncovered a pmall portion of the lights, as the heat 
with long-eontinued darkness would be apt to draw the plants, 
•ad make them tender acd impatient of the sun. Even though 
uncovered almost every day, they had been used to such dull 
w e a th er that we were obliged to shade a little during the 
Mutest part of the Saturday. It is best to do with little or 
no shading, but when the changes are sudden from dnlness to 
hxightneas, a little shading will enable the plants, as it were, 
time to gcther up their energies to meet the force of the sun- 
beams. A great point will be gained if, when this shading is 
attended to, it remain not a minute more than is neoessaiy. 
Do what we will we cannot j^ive to a plant that which it re- 
mtnB from the sunbeam. Shading rightly given often remains 
«D not for minutes but for hours after it is not wanted. Owing 
to this simple matter cuttings that would strike well in a cer- 
tain time do not strike in double the time, but become weak 
and ahmgated upwards from an exeess of shading. This has 
led «8 with many common plants at this season, or indeed at 
tEDy season, not to shade cuttings at all, but to neutralise a 
bright sun by keeping the cuttings at a greater distance from 
^e glass, and checking evaporation by a slight jet of water 
from the syringe. 

Tbe mention of Cucumbers reminds us of a discussion some 
Hue ago, on the comparative merits of hot-water, pits or honsea, 
and dung-frames or pits. Our opinion is, that each may be 
pMfenUe to the other according to ciroumetancee. For winter 
irorkwe prefer, as giving least trouble, a lean-to house with a 
steep roof, or a span-roofed house. In either case with plenty 
of heat at command, the plants would do well from the 
abundance of light they would receive. In frame$ and pits 
wltii a flat roof, the great drawback is the want of direct lij^t 
hi the dull months of the year. At such a time with plenty of 
manure, a frame is rather better than a fixed flat pit, beoauae 
you can raise your frame so aa to take off the flatness of tiie 
glatt. For winter work it is alwi^ an advantage to be able to 



' go inside and do the necessary wor^, though there is mneh 

truth in what our elder brethren say, that hot water does away 

with the attention that was requisite to secure Cucumbers in 

beds and frames heated by dang in winter. After Christmas 

is past, and the frame or pit is so narrow that all the work has 

I to be done from the outside ; then but from the additional at- 

I tention there ifi but little to prefer between hot water and 

i dung heat, provided there is plenty of the latter to do all that 

! is wanted. In the latter case there is no expense for fuel, and 

the manure is useful for the garden when no longer capable of 

affording beat. Some of the greatest admirers of hot water 

I for everything are beginning to see that thev would have been 

wiser to have kept some of their hotbeds, and thus have secured 

a supply of manure for the garden, instead of all the manure 

going to the paxk and the farm. 

Banked-up our frames with litter, fastened small spouts in 
front to prevent the rains dripping from the sashes and passing 
into the bed, a matter of importance for keeping in the heat, 
and covered all round with a layer of laurel boughs. One ad- 
vantage of having a bed or a pit partially sunk is, that the 
sides are less exposed. The position, however, must be dry. 

Peas. — It is only right we should state here in the way of a 
caution, that in one of the snowy days when the roofs of the 
orchard-houses were covered with snow, merely as a pre- 
cautionary measure, we smoked the house well again with 
bruised laurel leaves. This did no harm to anything, thou^ 
there were Deutzias. IHelytras, Cauliflower, Lettuces, &c., in the 
houses, except the Peas, which were planted out lately. Th^y 
were, no doubt, a little tender. The upper leaf or two hung aa 
if frosted, and if we had not noticed the appearance before 
there was much frost, we should have blamed the frost for it. 
The centre of the shoot, or the axis of growth, is all right, the 
lower leaves are scarcely if at all affected, and we believe in a 
few days there will be little sign of anything wrong, but we 
mention this that those who have Peas in a house tclaj be 
careful in this respect. We mentioned the other week, that 
they will not stand even when in an advanced state to be 
syringed with liquids, which can be thrown against Peach 
trees in the same house with impunity. In a house, at $mj 
rate, our experience leads to the conclusion that no liquid exeepi 
dean water should go over their foliage. 

FRUIT DBPABTMEnr. 

Strawberries. — Some weeks ago we mentioned aeeiag little ef 
the green fly on Strawberry plants for years, but it has appealed 
on the plants in the Peach-house just when in bloom, and not 
one is to be seen on the Peach trees. On a snowy day the 
Peach- house was smoked with a little tobacco, and bruised 
Laurel leaves above it. twice or thrice during the ^ay, leaving 
the fumigating-pots only half an hour at a time. We never 
think of smoking during the day, unless in such exoeptietial 
circumstances. The fly was pretty well destroyed, and nothing 
else in the least injured, not even some young Peaa in the 
house ; but, then, the smokiuB was not so strong, and ozily for 
a short period at a time. We have had young Peas injured by 
tobacco smoke and burned tobacco paper when the plants in 
the house were young before transplanting. The prussie acid 
in the eool smoke had juat been enough for them in theonlwrd'^ 
house, and bad we thou^t it would have affected a single tei^ 
we would have let the smoking alone, or covered the Peaa with 
something until the smoke had gone. 

As hinted at last we^, the snow threatening to be severs, 
we shook some litter over the Apricot trees and Peaeh treea^ 
the former one mass of fruit-buds, and fastened some Laaiel 
boughs over the litter, which will remain on until the weather 
changes. Some Pears on bush pyramids had their blossom- 
buds very forward, and we tried some Laurel boughs round 
them, but we soon saw the remedy was worse than the evil ; for 
the Laurels formed sueh a hiding-place, that in a few hoars 
hundreds of buds were lying on ti>e ground, aa tomtits and 
bullfinches could work unseen. The buds, however, kwdtod 
so mnch affected in conaequenoe of being alternately soaked 
and frosted, that in the aevers frost of Saturday m<»nlag we 
sprinkled a little litter over the trees before the sun touched 
them ; serving, also, the most forward of the Oooseberries in 
the same way. With the precautions previously adverted to, 
and the noise of the gun now and then, we have as yet suffered 
much less than last year in having the buds of bushes and 
trees destroyed by birds. Gk)oaeberrieB, especially, have as yet 
been little touched, but are getting vezy forward in places, and 
a little litter may save the fruit. 

^ OBKASOCIITAL nkPAUTMB?^. 

Some of the work here has been already alluded to. In a 
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fdr day plants were moved to the eonseiTatoxy. In bad 
weather plants were fresh potted, lots of eattings inserted, 
seedling Petunias, Lobelias, &q,, pricked oat and planted where 
a comfortable heat ooold be afforded so as to encourage them. 
Ihuring this cold weather in plant-honses and forcing-houses 
but little air was given. Even in sunny days, as on Friday 
and Saturday, the sun was allowed to raise tiie house from 5° 
to 8^ before any air was given, and then almost solely at the 
apex of the roof. When sun was expected the fires were 
allowed to go out, and the heating medium thus becoming 
cool before the sun heat told powerfully on the house, but little 
air was wanted to sustain a nice genial temperature. This in 
a Peach-house, where the average temperature at night lately 
has been from 50° to 55°, and the day temperature in 4nU 
weather seldom above 60°, we preferred in such a bright day as 
Saturday, with a little air early given, that the house should 
rise gradually to 75' or 80° rather than have it lower by ad- 
mitting more cold air, freezing hard all day, where the sun did 
not reach. With the pipes rather cool, a few degrees more 
merely of sun heat with a little air, to prevent any accumula- 
tion of hot vapour, would be better for the plants than a lower 
temperature from the introduction of more cold air. The 
Peach-house was almost the only place where more than the 
exclusion of frost was aimed at. That had front air on Satur- 
day, and only a little, not so much for the Peaches as for the 
Strawberries in bloom ; very small openings ensure a circu- 
lation. Many plants suffer in such days from fire heat and 
sun heat acting together.— B. F. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— March 20. 

Ths p reoont inclement WMther interferm mnoli both with supply and 
Id, and interrapts our oontinantal tnJIio. We haye stUf a * 



quantity of inferior sorts of Apples sent in, hoveyer, and a few good 
dessert Pears may be had. Potato trade a little better. 



VSaSTABLES. 



Asparagna bundle 

Beans, Kidney, per 100 

ScarletEon.! sieve 

Beet, Bed doa. 

Bxoocoll bundle 

Bros. Bprogts 4 s^^ve 

Cabbage doa. 

Capaieums 100 

Oarrota bnneh 

Oanllilower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling .... doa. 

Bndlve doa. 

Fennel bunch 

Oariie lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horsexadiah . . bundle 
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8 Leeka bunch 

Lettuce per doa. 

1 Mnahrooms .... pottle 
]fnaid.ftCreas, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bushel 

I Parsley per sieye 

i Parsn^ doa. 

Peas perqoari 

PoUtoes bnahel 

8) Xldnev do. 

I Badishes doa. bunches 

I Rhubarb bundle 

! Savoys doa. 

, Sea-Kale baaket 

01 Shallots lb. 

Oi Spinach bushel 

I Tomaioea. . . . per doa. 

' Turnips bunch 

I VegeUble Marrowa da. 

FRUIT. 



8. d. 8. d 

6toU U 
8 



Apples i Sieve 2 

Anieots doa 

Oneniea lb. 

Ohestnuta buah. 10 

Omranta laieye 

Black do. 

Fbn doa. 

Vuberta lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Oooaeberriea ..quart 
Qfapea, Hothouse, .lb. IS 
100 6 



a. d. a. d 



0to8 




Melons each 

Nectarines doa. 

Orangea 100 

Peaches doa. 

Pears (dessert) .. doa. 

kitchen doa. 

Pine Apples lb. 

Ploms I aiere 

Quinces doa. 

Baapberriee lb. 

Strawberriea oa. 

Wahinta 



d. s. 

OtoO 




TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Peter Lawson Sc Son, George lY. Bridge, Edinburgh, and 
28, King Street, Cheapside, London, ^.C.^Catalogue of Agri- 
cultural Seeds. 

John Salter, Versailles Nursery, Hammersmith, London, W. 
--DegcHpHvp Catalogue of Chrysanthermmu, Purethrums, Hardy 
Variegated Plants, (Cc. ^9 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••• We request that no one wiU write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the "Journal of Hortienltnre, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.*' By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. AU 
communioations should therefore be ftddr&HMwl §olehf to 
Th4 EdUar$ of the Jounuil of HorticuUun, ^., 171, Jlut 
Street, London, E.G. 



We also request that eorrespondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening wad those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and oonyeniently, but write them on 
separate conununioations. Also never to send more tbsa 
two or three questions at once. 

N3. — Many questions must remain unanswered until nsil 
week. 

BooxB (A 8ub»erib«r).—Yon oaa have the Oictionsry free by post fran 
oar office, if Toa enclose sixty-eight PoataAe stamna with toot addrssi. 
(FicaWiM).— Bach a work as yoa require will be pabliahed aboattbe dose 
of this year. There is none sach at present. If yoa endoee tweatjr 
postage stampa with your direction, yoa can have Keane's **Is-door 
Gardening " free by poai. It contains mnoh of the information yon nasi 

SaAWXBDS (£U«n).— No book answers your wishes ao mtir^ ss 
" Common Beaweeda,** by L. L. Clarke, published by Wane A Co, Loodoa. 
It deacribes them in plain langnage, has some oolonrad portraits of 
deaweeda, is accurate, and the price only 1«. 

OiJ> Tan fob Fbbxs lE, Jf.).— Yon may safely mix it with the soUfor 
Ferns in your rookery nnder glass. No 1, Onychium Japonloom ; Ko I, s 
Belaginella, bnt spe<nmen imperfect. 

OLAsa Edoimo Tiues ( Cardiff},— Thtj are mannfaotaved by MssBi 
Kilner Brothers, Bottle Merohantf , Thames Street, London. 

Chinbsx Suoab Obass (A, T.).— It is totally worthleaa in England for 
any other purpose than as a green fodder for cattle. Aa to maldag sagir 
or wine from it, as yoa say Mr. Hullett statea yon can, it la a sritumsnt 
like those made by the same peraon relatiTe to ripening Xaagosteeafl, s 
Pasaiflora prodncing fruit of 14 lbs. weight, Ac. The Sngar Onuw has bses 
tried even in the south of France and failed. The seed may be boaght st 
1§. 6d. per lb. of many wholeaale aeedsmen. 

RiTTBKBFOBD's Dav awd Nioht TwaMOMXTXBS {F.S, G.).— Aay Budbe- 
matical instrnment maker can aapply (hem. 

Ibis Kjbxpfbbi iO. g.)— We have nerer aeen it in flower, aor do ws 
know any one who has. There is a coloared drawing of it la "LlUas- 
tration Horticole " for 1858. There is much that is pbasaaft ia wksl joo 
call "twaddle." 

Olbmatis Aboubd Tbbbs (Sunny).— This plant does not l^ms treef 
80 maoh as Ivy, but it does to some extent diminish thsir fifoar. U 
certainly will not smother foreat trees. 

Pbuxibo BosBa (Idem).— &arly in Maroh ia a good time to pnaeBoMS, 
and if not now done pruning should be completed forthwith. Tnn the 
middle of February to the middle of Uaroh, during mild weather, we eoa- 
aider the best time for pruning Hoses. Mignonette sown In the dictai 
will not injure them to any great extent, the trees being well watered ia 
dry weather. 

PAaaioN-Fx.owBB fob Opbb Aim (Id««i).— There ia bet one Passioa- 
Flower that will do in our climate, and then it must have a wall with a 
aouthem aapeet, and protection in winter. ItisT " 

IBISB 

togkti 

aot 1 . . ., w ^ - - 

removing the shoots, but do not draw them too closely together. 

Caxbluas in Bbo of CoMaSBVATOBY {SuhMcriber, B.)^-The border is 
not, perhaps, properly made. We would have the planta taken up now, 
remove all the sou, and at the bottom of the bed plaoe 9 Inohea ol rou^ 
stones or briokbata, and then 8 inches of amaller stonea or graveL There 
should be an outlet for superfluous water at the bottom of the bed beneath 
the drainage. You may make the drainaoe any depth, only allow 18 inches 
above it for soil for the Camelliaa. If the bed be narrow and the plants 
trained to a trellis, the bed may be from 8 feet to 8 feet « inohea deep. 
We woald plaoe a layer of soda, graaa side downwards, over the gravel or 
drainage, and fill the bed with turves cut from a paatore where the soil ii 
a good haael or yellow loam, and if rather sandy all the better. The totf 
ahonld be from 1 to 1^ inch thiok, and ehopped with a apade xoaghly 
for the bottom, and rather finely for the top. Kaise the bed rather high, 
tread it firm, then plant the Camelliaa, covering the surface with an inch 
of fine soil. Give a good watering after planting, maintaiu a moiat atmo- 
sphere, and give frequent syiin^gs overhead. We think yomr plants 
will then thrive. 

Obapbs Shamxibo {A Cottage Gardeiur Jtcodcr).— We should attxibote 
the shanking to the lowness and consequent wetness of the border, 
coupled with its being badly drained. We are led to this concloalon from 
the wood ripening ao badly. The aspect also is not good. 

SKBUBUIND PbT AMD PbXXCB OF OBABOB PBI.ABOOMraifS VOB BSDDDie 

(laftiirer).— These may be used where Tom Thumb will grow, but thev 
are not effectiye bedding planta. The Altemantheraa lately reoommended 
for bedding purposes, wm, so far as we have had experieooe ol them, do 
fairly in a cold climate during the summer months. 

Ynras WITH Tsbxim al Sboots Kilued {W. C. D.).— As your VInea are 
ripening their wood we would recommend tou to enoonrage thla prooeas 
aa much as jou can, and about the time tney naturally oonunenoe vcge' 



BisB Tbws Opbw (Idem).— Tou may tie the branehee more closely 
[kther, and in that way seonre a more oompact appea ra aee. Tea moat 
i prune them, beyond removing irregular growths. Try tying and 



tation out of doors you can cut them down, and during the annuner you 
will obtain a growth of wood which may produce a few bunohea in 1868. 
We do not know how the atook ot bedding plants is In the oonntry, bat 
yoa oould not do better than advertlae. 

Smow Fhovon.—** O. Bond" will be obliged by a drawinir and a de* 
Bcrlption of a good snow plough. He haa one but it requixea to bo loaded 
with stones and there must be s team of horse to drag it 

Maximo Pbat Chabooai^— *< T. M,** asks information reapecting making 
peat chareoaL The peat should be dry, enclosed in an iron raaael with a 
tube for the eseape of molatare, from which pvroligneoua aold may be 
made when peat is charred on a large scale, the iron veaael made air- 
tight, and placed in an oven with fire roond it. I had large woiIcb near 
the Solway in my chaxse for making peat charooal for manunng porpoeea, 
and abont one hundred aerei of peat ground for that porpoe* — H. O. 



OonoB-oBOwnio (J, W, £.).— We Inaerted the beat poaslblo iMMwer to 
yonr Inqain— namely, MaJor TMrer dariie's dlieelloBS Igr Um ovUlTSllMi 
Bee pege 187, of present Yolame. 
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Ot» Tma BBSAKnre Wbaxlt(L4m andL»am),—U With the Tigoroat 
•tato of the old ViiiM,]te6 rabbUh and a Itttle weU-airad lo«m woald 
hMW heea toot bast rtiwiliig S, The ViiiM bdng oxpoMd to the open 
flir BO long, the roots would moot likely have e tendency to go down. 
1^ Tbm wood fonned in inoh cirenmetencea will require more ripenlngin 
. the entmnii. then wood on Vines with the roots nearer the surface. 4, The 
fast of the Vines bearing well-coloored frait last season, is a proof, so 
te, that these is nothing Tory mvoh wrong with the Vines. 5, We attri* 
bnfca the taSfatre, the Vines breaking so weakly, and showing tendril-like 
tnlt, ehielly to yoor harry in oommenoing to force in February, and 
lenlliiff inqpatient that they did not break freely in a month. You had 
batter haTe gtren them six or seren weeks, more especially if, so far as 
w eaa make out, the bolk of the roots are in the outside sodden border. 
& Ab thiee-parts of the plump-looking bods bays not yet broken, and as 
there la no chance of thoee which haye broken doing any good, we woold 
mB or tear off all the shoots that haye come— do not cut or use a knif e~ 
Jmir the temperature of the house to from BfP to 56^, and increase it 
gradvally to flO^ in the course of a fortnight, keeping the atmosphere 



, and if your wood was well ripened last autumn (which we rather 
doubt), yon will obtain a crop. 7t The eoyerlng of furze on the border, if 
yon hmd nothing better, we would haye let alone. 

SQXJHvn HI Goals (Boh),—!! your watch did really stop from the sul* 
phnr fumes coming from a furnace when cleaning it out, it is the first 
ease that has come to our knowledge. That the ouulde of your watch if 
tOyer should become black and tawny in colcMir we should not haye been 
at an suipriaed. When we osed to haye sulphury c6els to deal with, we 
h«ye had the shillings and half-crowns which we carriod in oar pockets, 
vefttsed at the shops, and once or twice were threatened with the con- 
of attempting to pass bad money. In one place we used 



/ sulphury coals for most of the houses without doing them much 
Injury, but in a stoye where a high temperature was required, coals free 
from sulphur had to be brought from a distance, for if the snlphorous 
coals were used there would be yellow marks all oyer the glass in the 
monJng. The houses were sU heated by flues, and though no smoke 
escaped the solphur fumes would do so wnen the fines were more than 
■Bually hot. There can be no queetion that all such sulphur fumes sre 
daagenMBS to animal life. We haye frequently had to run out of a stoke- 
hole, to saye ourselyes from quflbcation, when remoyfng clinkers and 



MAxno ▲ Bowuxo-oBSXir {J. G.).— The dimensions must yaxy according 
to droumstances but where there is scope of ground suifioientjbowUng- 
greens shoold not be less than from half sn acre to an acre. The most 
common form is that of a square moderately extended ; but some are made 
oblong, others circular, though, to suit the general plan or figure of the 
ground, they may be of any otner form . The surface of the greens should 
be perfectly leyel, "* not rising at all in the centre,** and as high, at least, 
as the general leyel of the adjoinincr ground, so that it may be always 
preseryed from stagnant moisture The surface should be leyeHed in the 
mostexsct manner, and laid with the finest grass turf that can be proonred 
from a dose pasture, common, or down. The extent and proper leyels are 
then set out with stakes pUced ronnd the extremities or boundariefl,at 16 
or 20 feet distance, on which should be marked the determinate leyels of the 
ground, and from which, on the opposite sides, leyels in other croasways 
at the same distance should be made ; and then, according to these leyels, 

!)n>ceed by line and spade to form the ground to a proper surface, making 
t up firmly in lines from stske to stake ; the panels or spsces between 
being made up equaUy firm and regular, so that no part may sink In a 
hollow afterwards The whole should then be raked leyel, and finished 
off eyenly and smooth 8 or 8 inches deep of li^t sandy soil* or any light 
dry poor earth may then, if necessary, be laid eyenly oyer the surface, u 
equal in quantity as possible. Laying with fresh cut turf, is much 
superior to sowing with Grass seeds. The tnryes should be cut each a foot 
wide, a yard long, and about an inch thick, and laid with exactness, closely 
Joining them edge to edge, then beating them well down with large wooden 
beaters, repeatedly rollhig them with a large heavy iron roUer. The best 
seaaon lor pexforming work of this sort is the autumn, or very early in the 
spring; but the first is to be preferred when it can be oonyeniently done, 
as the turf has Ume to esUbllsh itself well before the hot season sets in. 

Pones Pabadis «tocx {A 8ub9eHber).-^Yon will find the subject fully 
discussed in our tenth Volume. 

RADnrALL (IT. Blgtt9 and (Whert).— We haye receiyed many meteoro- 
logical returns for which we cannot afford space at present. 

OuttonniiDBOV Bautousu Cultubs (B. P.).— Pot in a compost of 
turfy peat, loam, and leaf mould in equal parts, adding one-fourth sOyer 
sand. Sift the leaf mould, but merely chop the peat and loam with a 
The pot should be well drained. Glye a shift into a pot a size 



tiwninff oui. We knew of no remedy except tying a crayat or handker- < " >" — • • —^ ^z'' "^v~"~t — /'v" ~" ~~~ ~ ., r" : ~ j7 -iTT— w4»« «aVA Ant thA 

eUef oyer mouth and nose when perform&g the^ operatton, puning it >•?«; ??* ^i«^,*^« P^^.J^^^^,"?.?^^/^^ 

down as we went from furnace to f fnace, and putuigitoyei £o«h iSiee ?^*« ?A«»?_"^*! 15'AJ?! P^*^^L'*l?l!i!^?C!^i'°L .« ^S-Jh 



and mouth before opening the doors of a fresh furnace. We haye not 
% doubt, that simply by neglecting sudi a precaution, uid carelessly 



preparation from a yeryhotto a yery cold atmoaphere 
many gavdenera, humanly speaking, haye shortened their days. 

TiAWXB-OAnnxK PLAFrnro (D. IT.).— With the exception of the HolHes 
In the centre of the large bed, and Roses for the first ring, followed by 
Verffla, Oalceolaria. Ac, we like yonr planting. The centre of your huge 
bed will be tame in autnmn, when all the reat are at their beat. The 
#oailloB of your chain beds will greatly modify their planting Themoss 
Sfstem Is adopted, as No. 1 snd No. 18 to pair, but if the two chains are 
oae on each side of an open space, we woold prefer 1 and 18 to corre- 
Bfoad, S. m-I«, 17, Ac, but this U a matter of taste. We think the plant- 
JlVwilUookyerywelL 

Vmnr (W. B. H.)^-Proyided you mean to take In the space of 16 feet 
Im wldlh, then from the top of your 7 feet 9 inchee wall you could haye a 
Umd^oof of 6 feet resting on a ridge about 18 feet fknm the fioor, and 
nlah ridge would be about 5 feet from the back wall. If your front wall 
of bcldc and 0Mam were 6 feet high, you would thua have a sloping roof 
of about 18 feet. If your house were narrower and denigned chiefly for 
ploats, the simplest mode would be to haye your south front, of glas 
oMefly, the same height as the back <rall, and then a span roof. Thoee 
who adyaitise in oor columns would glye estimates, but the expense will 
* on the finishing, and whether the sashes of the roof are moyeaUe 



OoKPZ.moR or a OBnoniousB (A 8ub$erib€r\—'We should not eon- 
rf i er that your greenhouse was finished in either the beet or a workman- 
like manner, if the panes of glass were merely placed on the rebates of 
ftho sash-bars, and a tack put in aboye them on each side, without putty 
ottlkOT lor bedding or aboye them. There sre modes of dispensing witn 
pa^, nA as Beard's and others, haying the squares to go in a well- 
fltCiBg grooye on each side, or when the glass is fitted In the usual way, 
but with somethlnff softer thsn wood to rest on, and indlan-rubber or 
•ome similar material between the tack and the glsss. We can hardly 
my without knowing more of these psrticnlars how the matter woold be 
We would on a common-sense yiew consider that glazing was 
d, putty included, in finishing in the best manner. We haye 
taUon in saying, that if the tacks fixing the sqaares press at 
OBMO on the glass, you ran the risk of haying the ffluM broken and falling 
o«ft fhmi the want of proper finishing. 

Bat8*s Sroyx (J^tfonomv). — We think one of the eo«. stoves would 
•Kfllude frost from a greenhouse 12 feet by 10. It is more economical and 
lias troublesome than a stove consuming either ooal or coke. 

IjAnezLm's Nuuskbt, Jnssr.—We were in error when we stated 
Ifasve is now no such firm in the Island of Jersey. The direction is, Mrs. 
I^UMsUcr, Oflloes of the Agricultural and Horticultural fiociety of Jersey, 
2f^ Bslh Street, ^t. Heller*s, Jersey. 

HkATEXo 7ROM A KxTCHBH BoiLXB [J. M. O.).— To convcy hot water 

ftoan the kitchen boiler up-staira to heat a small flreenhouse, we should 

. fs i JH the flow-pipe going from the top of the boiler, but it will do very 

won If taken from the side, but the nearer the top the better. Of course, 

jo« sre aware that theretun-pipe shoold enter the boiler near its bottom^ 

IdQVZD Maxvbb of Fowls' I>uvo (O. D.).— At the rate 1 oz. of dry 

~ f duns to a gallon of water a very excellent Uquid manure is formed 

'— "s In pots. A Vine does not require it. The book you refer to is 

o." lott osn have it firee by post from our office if you enclose 

loor postage stamps with your address 

Ton Sboots (T. C).— When two shoots proceed from one eye wait 

■111 you see which Is fruitful, and then remove that which is unfraitfnl< 

rho&ai .... 



AwoiiBA (A &).— It Is a female plant. Ton will see by Mr. 0tandlsh*8 
* — "vMBt la our Journal last weak, fhsft yon eaa have male fioir«it 
ibjpoet. 



tour loints pfevious to potting, and when the young shoots are an inch 
long pot the pUnt When the pot Is foil of roots shift into a not a size 
larger, or from a seven-Inch Into a nine-inch pot, and this will be sufll- 
dent for the first season. In spring repot into the same size of pot as 
that in which the plants were wintered, and when It begins to pndi afresh 
cut It back to two or three eyes. When the pot la fall of roots shift into 
one 11 or }8 Inches In diameter ; and do not stop the shoots, as the daat 
win most likely flower, but tie them out. Afford a plentiful supply of 
water, but before any is given let its want be apparent, and maintain a 
mdst, moderately wdl-ventilated atmosphere, and place the duit near 
the ^aea In en unshaded part of the house. When the growth Is com- 
pleted keep the pUnt dry at the root, and let the atmosphere be dry aS 
well, in order that the wood may become well ripened ; but the leaves 
should not be allowed to flag, nor the shoota to shrivel for want of wator. 
It requires the temperature of a stove. 

WATBBDro Ivsms VniB Bobdsb {A yoMaa«ter).— You should give tha 
border a good watering now and every fortnight until the end of July; 
then water once a-month will be sufildent, the last watering being uiveiit 
In September. Tou will not require liquid manure this season. A little 
fire heat now when the Vines are breaking until danger from frosts uid 
cold weather Is past, and again in autumn to ripen the wood, will be be- 
nefidal sad necessary. 

CuTTHio Box— Pbuwwo EyEBOBBXits (Boa;).— The be««t time to out 
large overgrown Box-edging is the middle of April, and for Box in good 
or&r the end of June is preferable. Evergreens of all kinds are best out 
In spring a little before they'begin to grow, when thev may be cut in, 
close with every prospect of securing a good growth. If the shruba are 
required to have a close symmetrical head they should be gone over m. 
August, and any irregular growths removed. 

Oabdbmia fbaobaks hot Fluwbbino (A Young Gard«ner).— We pre- 
sume your plant casts its buds in consequence of not having sufficiency 
of heat if you were to plunge the poto in a mild hotbed it would pro- 
bably flower fredy. Pot It after flowering in a compost of turfy sandy 
peat sad loam, adding sand liberally, and place it fn a moist grosring 
beat, such as that of a vinery at work, and when the growths are made 
aflbid a Ught airy situation. When growing water libemlly, and in winter 
keep moderately dry in a temperature of from 50° to 66^ from Are heat. 
In Febraary or March afford an increase of tomperatore, plandng the pot 
In a hotbed If you have one; if not, keep it well watered and in a moist 
atmosphere. 

PHILADBLPHI7S SfUXICAUUS HOT FLOWBBIKG (lefcs*).- YouT plSUtS Of 

this we suppose to be in the open ground, and to have a light open sltu- 
atlou unshaded by trees, and plenty of room. If so they will bloomwhen 
large enough ; but you may hasten their flowering by digging out a trench 
all around at about 1 foot or 1 foot 6 inches from the stems and below the 
roota, cutting off any of these that may go down immedlatdy under tho 



Vbbbbbas Flowbbxxo nr Pots (rw««d«fd*).— The best way to flower 
Verbenas in pots is to pUee them into their bloomfaig pots in Mk7, and to 
peg down the shoots aa they grow, bringing them to the rim of the pot. 
You may stop them to make them bushy up to within six or dght weeks 
of the time at which von wish them to bloom, tying the shoota neatly to 
supports. Water freely and overhead daily, nsing the Ughta only as protec- 
tion from heavy rains. When the plants show for bloom liquid manure 
may be given at every alternate watering. A oompoet of turfy loam and 
leaf mould in equal parta suite them weU. The poto should be wdl 
drained. 

TBzcrBTZs HiBiA (Idsm).— This Is a hardy herbaceous Jspa neae p lant, 
but Is not hardy in exposed bleak placea. It has flue open corymbs of 
starry flowers, of large sise, and spotted with porple. It Is as yet scaroe. 

CHABOOAX. Tnm n Fbbbbbt (Pfc W«)^The oaikonlo add would tnju: a 
tha Fsms and would not kUl the laasels. Tou do not state the Uad Lf 
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QuamK WITH Noam Aspkct <^. VFattt).— We pnsame Ij treee yon ' 



ntan ebnibs, and of these Box, green and Tarlented HoUiea, Portugal 
and eoBunon Lanrels, common and Irish Tew, Anenba, and anv of the 
commoner thnbi would thrive. Of flowers yon mvit grow aaeb talba 



andplanta as Snowdrops, Croons, Hepatieas. Primroses, and Polyaathns 
for earlv Moom, and in summer depend on Sweet Williams, the oommon 
aorta ox Boses. Pinks, Pansies, and snoh old^fadiioned perennials. If 
the plaoe is mach shaded by high bnfldlngs yovr best phut wfll be to have 
ahraba aad grass. 



GAmLUAB, AZAI.XAB, AXD Rrododbmdhoits kot Fz.ow«bino (A Gar- 
4&h€r not in/ottU).— You will do well to pot the Camellias and Aaaleas now 



if they reoBUe it, placing them afterwards in a vinery at work, as you pro- 
pose, and keeping them there antU the growth is nu ' 
and mora airy stmotore will be more snitable for them. 



)wth is made, when a lighter 
iforthem. After the growth 
is made they cannot have too light and airy a sitnation. The Bhododen- 
dnms, greenhooae kinds we presume, ought not to be placed in heat, but 
hare a light sitnation in a cool house, with plenty of moisture when 
making their growth, and copious supplies of water at the root. 

Tkbwwktxmo Attacks or laarcra (Bebeeca Lane).—ThB remedy you 
same, and now going the roimd of the papers. Is in a great measure ob- 
Aosiona to insects, especially eaterpUlars. It will not destroy thsir eggs, 
and does no more than cause caterpiSara to fall from the trees when the 
solution is syringed over them. Our experienoe of it is but limited, but 
so far aa we have tried it, it does not meet our expeotationa. The beat 
vinegar ahonld be used, diluted with nine times its Tolume of rain water. 
Ebiostsvox SioTmi Cvlttbe {Weafordy.—Sbitt the plant at once 
Sato a nine-inch pot, taking away all the old drainage and loose soil, and 
if the ban be very firm loosen the sides a little. Drain well, uaing a com- 
post of tnr^ sandy peat two'thxrds, and one-third turfy sandy loam, with 
one-sixth of silver sand added. Pot with the collar rather high. AiTord 
» light and airy situation in a cool house, from which frost ia merely ex- 
duaed. Tie down the shoots, and stop any irregular growths to secure 
A compact plant. Water carefully after potting, but copiously, when the 
roots are working in tlie fresh soil. In June, If the plant has grown well, 
shift it into an 11 -inch pot, and place it in a cold pit or cool airy house, 
stopping and tving out the shoots until the end of June or middle of 
July. Aflbrd plentv of air, and keep the plant near the glaaa. In winter 
\Msp it near the glass and give abundance of air, with proteetion from 
areiul not to overwater, and avoiding a damp, close at- 



frost, being < 



XuBOOABPus BBTICUX.ATTJ8 ( Iciest). — Its trsstmeut is the same as that 
of Eriostamons. only it is a taller-srowing plant, and does not bloom 
until it has attained a considerable size. Wo have bloomed It when 
5 feet high, and in its third Tear. 

liABon Caxsiaxas (D. C.).— The best vessel that we have tried for 
large CkmslHss are tuba made of oak, which last sufficiently long ; but if 
pots large enough can be had nothing is better. The same remarks 
wply to Orange trees. We have not tried alate tubs, and do not tUtak 

SAI.T FOR AsPAXAOvs>BB»s (9. ).--The quantity of salt you name is 
exceasive to bo put on the beds at once. We advise the salt to be applied 
at twice— that is, when the beds are dressed in spring give them a dress- 
ixkg of l^lb. of salt per square yard, or 24 lbs. for your bed, 80 feet by 
5 feet, and you may repeat the application at the end of the cutting, or 
about the middle of June ; 1 lb. per yard will be ample. The weeds will 
easily be kepi under. 

Scnmro Son. tor Pki^lrookitms (A 8ul$€rlher)^—The soil used lor 
potting Pelargoniums should not be sifted but chopped and made sonse- 
what flne with a spade, and in potting the soil should be made somewhat 
flzm. Mo riddling is required, as the plants grow mueh better when the 
son is used rather rough, and then it is not so apt to beoome sodden and 
sour. A little fine soil may be used for surfacing the pots. 



ORArmo SrcAiEOBK (0. E. BH«co«).— We have no experlsnas o'^*'^ 
Ing the Sycamore with the Plata&as oooMsotaUs, nor do wa P«*mCv« 
what would be gained by doing so, even if it wsre suooessfiO. as nettlMr 
it nor Platanua orisntaiis is snAdenUy hardy to bear our cUmats la o- 
posed sitaationa. 

AinroAi.8 FOR Latr Bloowwo (M. C. T.).— Ceirtniathus nuvM*^^ 
Alvssum moritimum. Erysimum PeroffHkianum, ^Dianthns tmm 
Oilia aehU]ea!folia,Hibi8eus africannt. GypDopUla elegans, Oodati* 
alba. Double Clorkia integripetela, C. pulchcrrima, •PHnoe'a "- 
•Love-lies-Bleeding, White Rocket and Crimson Candytuft, C 
cyanua minor, Bartonia aurea, •Calliopsis cardaminifolia, "C. 
guinea, *C. Burridgi, Campanula pentagonta, Oonvohrulua mfnor, *1 
naria cahibrica and its white variety, Escbscholtrfa crocea, and B. I 
folia, GodetiaLindleyana,ObeUscaria pulchcrrima, •CEnoOient I-i 
iana, •Nasturtium Tom Thumb scarlet, •crimson, •spotted, and 
varieties ; Virginian Stock, •Tagetes signata pumila, and •Benedo . .^^ ^ 
in variety. Those marked with an asterisk (•) should bo sown in AfsB, 
and the others not until the end of Mav or eariy in June. Mtenonslle 
should not be omitted. We know of no dowers that are to be dsfrnMSd 
on for blooming from October to December except ChryaanthomiiiM 

Hardy Perejinials (r^aomiao).— We regret having mislaid your lottsr. 
We are making inquiry, and will answer your questions fully shortly. 

Frrms Losno thxir Frokds (MaitUn Hair),—Vfe consider a liottse 
moist enough for the growth of Ferns when there are evaporatiOB-voiKDS 
and tiie walls and every available surface are sprinkled with wate r twi se 
daily. We do not consider syringing overhead essential or neesssazj, 
but, on the contnuy, it is destructite to the beauty of many kinds, ud 
also to the voung fronds. If you were to sprinkle the walla, patlia ,^te; 
with water twice daily, and not ayringe the planta overhead, lnf^*»"!^ 
enough water at the root, and yet not so much as to saturate tm sw, 
giving also a fair but not an excessive amount of air, and ali^t abads 
from bright sun, we have no doubt that the plants would t hriyeu We 
fear you keep them in too high a temperature during the winftec, a* 
tiidch season they require a period of rest. A temperature of from W- 
to 55"" is sufficient for the stove kinds, and one of from 46*' to 50P for Oe 
greenhouse sorts, increasing the temperature in spring, when, agar a 
season of rest of not leas than three montha, ihey wiU start into growth 
with increased vigour. Bemove the pots from the pans of water ^ <met, 
and place in the coolest and most shady part of the house. If thsj t- 
quirs potting now is the best time to perform that operation. 

ViWR Leaves BROWin!;D (C, 5.).— We never saw men ^^*^^J^ 
leaves--the bronzed and brown fttalns on the leaves warn caaa sd by 
briffht sunshine, the rays concentrated by lenses foraaed |by dew dwp Si 
perhsfw. The rust on the berries might be caused by sudden tra us i nwi S 
of heat. The very small beiri ea indicate that the buttohea oaghi toiMwa 
baen thinned long since. Freer ventilation, with canvas over the ovoa- 
ing to prevent violent currents, ia probably deairabla. 

ERROB.>-At page 198, colomn 2, line 4 from the top, for ' 
read'^aandy." 

Plant Casr {In-door Oani^a^r).— Some plants can be psrfeot^ u 
grown in »mnll case*^. We have one ^ith Ferns and Oypernses, SM I 
suriace of the aoil covered with Selaginella denticalata. Small _ 
of Azalea indici and Hyacinths remain as long in Moom In such a « 
as they will in a greenhouse. We have had them aU the winter ia ft 
sitting-room flro-heoted. 

Naves of Plaivtr {Mt. Oou^fh). — Your Orchid was so eompislsif 
crushed that we could not recognise it Send a flower or two In a bOK. 
(^eUie).^Adiantum diaphanum ; 2, A. cuneatnm ; 8, insuffiotent. (Jismes 
Broi<n»>. — Nematnnthus longlpes. <J. E. TT. . — Hardenbetgia Cou^ 
toniana. (TK. f«27«ff).— Edwardsiagrandifiora. (Fo^a).— CysBOtis vHtaftR, 
commonly called Tradescantia zebrina : Picea pectbiata. (F. S, IF.)*— 
We cannot tell the name of your plant from the leavea. 



METEOROLOGIOAL OBSERVATIONS in the Saborbs of London for the Vv^eek ending March 19th. 



Dais. 








Wind. 


Rain in 
inahea. 






Air. 


Bavth. 


Maa. 


Mm. 


Max. 


Mitt. 


IfLdp. 


2ILftp. 


Wad. .13 
Thars. 14 
9tU .. 15 
Sal .. 16 
Sua... 17 
Mob... 18 
Tiisi..ie 

■sail 


29.881 
29622 
29.778 
29.985 
28.995 
28.496 
294170 


29.688 

29.512 
29.692 
29.875 
29.678 
29.445 
29.272 

99.587 


84 
41 
40 
88 
88 
86 
86 


80 
28 

25 
20 
80 
80 
88 


40 
40 
40 
40 
89 
40 
88 


41 

40 
40 
40 
89 
88 
89 


E. 

E. 
N.E. 
K.E. 

E. 

£. 
NJB. 


.40 
.00 
.11 
.00 
.00 
.06 
JJ5 


Frosty ; cold and overcast; snow at night 

Snow and sleet ; overcast ; snow in broad flakes ; ovsrcasL 

Snowing ; uniformly overcast ; fine at uight 

C3ear and frosty ; fine with white clouds ; frosty at night. 

Frosty with xlight haae ; cloudy and flne ; boisterous. 

Very cold and boisteroua; Knowing ; densely overcast 

Overcofet ; heavy faU of snow and (deet ; dxiazling rain at ili|^ 


29.784 


8748 


27.86 


88.71 


8a71 
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POITLTBT, BEE, and HOVSESOLS CHAOmCLE. 

COMBS AND HOCKS OF DARK iBRAHMA 

POOTRAS. 
BxcBLLXNT artieles have been written by ** Nemo" and others, 
expUuaing the writers* ideas as to what Dark Brahmas should 
be, and, to a certain extent, what they should not be ; bat the 
nbieet is far from exhansted. It is nseless, I fear, lookiDg out 
for a bird perfect in every respect ; two points, however, on 
which Brahma-fanders are not agreed — combs and hocks, I 
wish to say a few words about. Take two eocks, perfect in 
•veiy way, except that one has a faulty comb and the other 
▼oHiire hodks, both objectioaiaUe, bnt neither disqualifying for 



exhibition — I wonld prefer the bird with the vnltore 
thongh I would not condemn altogether a comb slightly twieted 
and not quite evenly serrated. I would, however, insist on its 
being triple, not too high, and firmly fixed on the head. AI 
the same time I admire a perfect pea-comb as mnoh as, if iMt 
more than, aoy other point in a pure Brahma, and I <vw^<f^^ fl t 
it a point too much neglected by Brahma-breeders. As to 
vulture hocks, however, there cannot, in xny opinion, be a 
doubt that they are too much cried down. I would infimftelj 
prefer breeding from a ooek with such hooks and heavify- 
feathered legs to breeding from a nearly bare-l^ged bird, 
though he had the most faultless comb a Brahma was ever 
favoured with. "Surely heavily-feathered le^s are a great biiBty; 
and yet oue of the first professional judges in England toldaie 
that most judges look with great suspicion on legs hmsrSkf 
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teUMMit ind not viiltBx»-)KMk«dt m ii wm eaqr, h» flaid, to 
d0iftnqr Ibe okieotiaiuiiaa ieaiken. Well; so b« ii. A Qame 
Moifc 19 amt for exhibition undabbed. He is worthless. Dab 
)d]9v.wid h» is the most perfect bird the world ever saw. Show 
a Bnhma cook wifch valtnre hocks, hat otherwise perfect. He 
IB perhaps commended. Bemove the faulty feathers, and, 
withoot a dissentient Toiee, he wins the silver cup. In the 
Game ease all is fair and honest. In that of the Brahma the 
xevene. In the name of common sense, why ? The initiated 
is fbe a^vleriea of pooltty ean tell, bat the onter world lies in 
daikBesa. In any way if we allow heavy, high, shaky, 
r eomhs to be overiooked, and voltore hocks to be ntterly 
mned, howerer splendidly feathered the leg may be, the 
fisolt will be a very inferior-looking race of Brahmas.— Falcon. 



PIN IN A FOWL'S BREAST. 
A ixw weeks ago I purchased a pen of Black Spanish fowls, 
and a day or two afterwards a neighbonr, who has had much 
eaqperienee in breeding poolti^, called in to see my newly-ac- 
qoxred stock. " Well," he said, " the hens are very good, bat 
as for the cock," and then my friend shrugged his shoulders, 
and performed sundry other pantomimic movements, which 
were eloquently condemnatory of the bird. ** Tee," said I ap- 
peaMngly, " but he has not recovered from the moult yet, the 
gffrt^^^— ** to whom he belonged assured me that he was a 
splemdid bird, and that he would soon be all right." To this 
SBj ftlend quickly replied, ** He will never be right again, look 
at his comb (if was pale and shrivelled), there is something 
andaB with him depend upon it." I could only point to tiie 
■iae of tiM bird, for he was very large, to his plump condition 
(hi8 appetite was enormous), his fine plumage ; but my friend 
waa inexorable, and would look only at his comb. *' Well," I 
eaid at last, " What shall I do with him ? " " Boil him," was 
the qnidt rejoinder. Determined, however, to give the cock a 
fake ebfluce to recover, I tried what careful nursing, and good 
living would do; bat toast and ale, and all the other good 
thjnga which poidtry doctors prescribe, were of no avail]; as the 
tonibstones have it, *' Physicians was in vain." 

So the cock was killed, and in due time boiled. During the 
operation ot dissection which followed, the carving knife grated 
against somethisg which was evidently neither flesh nor bone, 
9saA on examination we found a large pin, coated with rast, 
embedded in the middle of the breast, and partly fixed in the 
bone. Here was the explanation of the pale and shrivelled 
eoosb. I have reason to believe that the poor bird had carried 
UMBpiB m its breast for more than twelve months, but how it 
oame there, whether it had entered the gullet and forced its 
way through the crop, or whether it had pierced through the ex- 
tamalskin, I am quite unable to say.— -Wm. Stonewall, Whitby. 



THE USURPING BRAHMA. 

** For asuned greatness yengeance ie in store ; 
Short is the date of all ill-gotten pover.*'— (Lan<downe.) 

FuUiT do I coincide with " Old Dorkino Cock," and your 
authority quoted in last week's Journal. The fowl for the 
fannyard ought to be a saperior meat-producing bird, a superior 
agg-produeer, and a good forager. Now, the Brahma Pootra 
la aqsal bat not saperior to many other varieties for supply- 
ing the egg-basket, but it is inferior almost to afl others 
in the other two requisites. I am quite sure that Game, as 
wail as Dorking fowls, are to be preferred for the farmyard. 
.Xba flaidi of the Game fowl is not so abundant as that of the 
Dorking, bat its flavour is superior. In a quaint poem now 
baieia ma, a dying Game cock dietatea his will, and its very 
trat item is, 

«< Imprimis— let this never be fofi^ot— 
My body I beqaeath the kitchen pot, 
Beoentlj to be boiled *' 

I wanid have proceeded to descant more fully upon the fowl's 
mBiHs had I not met with the following from the pen of Mr. 
C. H. Bement, an American authority : — 

'*If any one shoold desire the ne pint ultra of exoeUenoe in a 
fowl, 1st him eat and pronounce his opinion on the wing of a well- 
fed Game pullet, and we wiH venture to have no fear of his 
&agireeiag with this expression of our judgment on the good 
UMlilhii Hi lliiiifi Iiliiln fill tliri tnlili . and Game hens as hiyen 
■ve aa good aa any, aa man^ as twenty-four eggs being con- 
stantly laid by them before manifeatlng any desire to sit. But 
with regard to the number of eggs hdd by fowls of any breed, 



pravionaly to thaix namleating a deeiia to iaeabade, wneb idR 
depend on v^elher the eggs asa removed ai^ a poceeWn egg 
allowed to remain, or whether to acoumotote aa day by d^r tha 
store may receive additional daposita. If the laitar pkk be 
adopted, few Gkune hens, we imagine, would be found loi h^ 
beyond what instinct would suggeet as the proper eompkffwmt 
for their neat, and this we find from twehre t* fiftean. 

** As sitters. Game hens have no superiors. Quiet on their 
egga, rec^xlar in Uie hoars of coming off and retorning to thafar 
charge, and confident from their fearless disposition, of reprcBi- 
ing die incursions of any intruders, thoy rarely fail to bring ofi 
good broods. Hatching accomplished, their merits appear in a 
still more eonspicaous light. Ever on their guard, not even a 
shadow of a bird overhead, or the approach of man or beast^ bat 
finds them ready to do battle for their offspring ; and inataneea 
are on record where rats and other vermin have thus Mimx 
before them. The greatest objection to the Game fowl is its 
pognaoioos propensities**' — Goq n'AMOiiSTBBBn. 



INQUIRY. 

In justice to Mr. M. Brooksbank, 4, Back BoUeston Street, 
Manchester, I beg to state that he purchased a pair of Spanish 
hens of me (Bodbard's strain), on tlie 7th of April, 1866, for 
which he sent me a post-office order with the order. The 
letters I xeoelved with reference to the same were pedMly 
straightforward, and in due coarse I heard from him approving 
of the hens. 

It would be useless my repeating Mr. Wheeler's remarka, 
but let us " Speak of a man aa we find him."~THOiUf Am, 
Yataiy/erat near SwameOn 

[We readily hisart this second testimonial, for we find tiiat 
Mr. Brooksbank is quite trustworthy, and we hope that the 
insertion of the inquiry about Mr. Brooksbank, though it baa 
annoyed him, will be of benefit to him. He has written to ns 
on the subject, and explained that Bolleston Street, Maneheatat, 
is not the place where he keeps his poultiy. They are at 
Bleckley, four miles from Manchester. We need scarcely add 
that neither the gentleman who wrote to us nor onrselvea had 
any object in view than the protection of purchasere of poidtiy, 
and that we regret that any doubt should have been suggested 
as to Mr. Brooksbank's reepectabUity. We have had almilari^ 
favoarabte testimonials from Mr. Ellis, of Bracknell, Berka ; 
and Mr. W. Jd ay, Lily Hill Farm, Bracknell, Berks.— Ena.] 



NEW INCUBATOR. 

I citAVE a few lines of your space to support my prindple of 
scientific incubation by boiling water. 

Mr. Brindley admits his incubator varies from 96"* to KMT. I 
guarantee that one on the principle of boiling water shall not 
vary more than 8^ in temperatute, even though the external 
air may range from 3(f to 65^ Mr. Brindley admits hia in* 
cubator to require four minutes daily attention. A steam in- 
cubator requires the water supply renewed once a-week, bat 
if the supply-cistern is large enough, it will reqoire no atten- 
tion at all. In warmer weather I shall have no difficulty, as 
my pipes go into the hot-air chamber through holes stuffed 
with padding, and can be withdrawn any distance, thns leaving 
less piping full of boiling water in the chamber. 

Mr. Brindley in saying that the eggs are far removed from 
the heating source, is in error. In a boiler and pipes properiy 
constructed there is constant circulation, and the temperatnze 
of the water in the pipes close to the eggs is the same aa that 
in the boiler— i. «., 212°. 

Into the trade question of expense I cannot enter, bat wm 
merely say that a tubular boiler can be kept at boiling point by 
less gas than is required to keep a fiat boiler like Mr. Bnndl^'a, 
at a temperature of 120*.— A. H. S. W. 



COMB OF BRAHMA P00TRA8. 

I UT78T say a word in reply to those who state that the pea- 
comb of the Brahma is variable, and I cannot do so better than 
by stating my own experience as regards this important point 
in about the best fowl we have ever had. 

In 1852-3, 1 imported as many of the best Brahmas aa came 
to about £160. Of those I parted with enough to return a 
portion of the ootlay, reserving to myself the well-known unck 
Sam and his family of half a dozen hens, a very fine light cook. 
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with a eompftny of hmit, and sevand nice trioa to orots with 
thcM, and 1^ thai nMam to t^void in-braading for iiianj jean. 
BendoB uniona among thoM families, I eroteed with none but 
impcnrted Uids, exoept in one inttanoe, and the lesnlt bai been 
that in fifteen yean I have noTer had a faulty oomb from my 
fpwnstoek. 

In the one instanoe above named, I oxossed two yean ago, 
with a good stock in Bngland. Since that I hare had now and 
then, if not qnite single, yet faulty combs, but in every ease I 
have been able to tnce them to that recent cross, before which 
I ^erer had such a comb. 

Another fietct that I have noticed in the Brahmas, is that the 
pnn-bred chickens do not attain an enormous size the fint 
year, but that they are only well-grown healthy chickens the 
&rst year, growing and improving np to two or three years old. 
In many instances Brahmas have been crossed with Dorkings 
to give darkcolonr, and this early large growth. 

I admire the pecaliar pea-comb as much as ** Nsafo,*' and 
feel as anxious as he does to have it left intact. It rests in the 
hands of breeden. Let all fowls which are the result of the 
Dorking, or other crosses, for the attainment of size or other 
supposed advantages, be set aside, and the pure breed adhered 
to, and I believe variety in comb will no longer be complained 
of.— E. Watts. 



BREEDING IN SUPERS. 

HAviKoread ^'Sudbubt's" paper in page 98, upon "Breeding 
in 8u]9en," I shall be much obliged if he will kindly answer the 
following questions :— I always find drone-comb in supers, al- 
though I have used boards with different-sized slits. I should 
like ^f not too much trouble to take for an entire stranger), if 
he would send me a very small piece of wood just with a 8lU 
made in it the exact size he usee, then I would show it to the 
joiner and have an adapting-board or two made ? 

Last summer I found in one super a large number of drones 
dead, and the oombs all yellow and discoloured. I should be 
glad to have a core for this ? 

Will ** SuDBUBT " kindly tell me the price of the hives he 
uses— *' Pettitt's Collateral Hives?" I have one of '* Nutt's 
hives,*' but there is only a round hole in the top, no slits as he 
deseribes. 

In the case of straw hives, of which I hare some, with a 
round hole in the top of each, what would ** Sudburt *' re- 
oommend me to do to exclude the queen and drones from any 
super I might put on ?— J. H. Walxeb. 



YOUNG BEES— SUCCESSFUL DRIVING. 

Sunday, Januaiy 27th, being a fine warm day, I saw a great 
many young Italian bees come out upon the front board ; they 
came out so numerously that the older bees had not time to 
dress them, and many in attempting to fly fell to the ground. 
I picked some off the ground, and examined them closely. I 
found some very dark Coloured, darker than black bees, the 
old sort, as they are usually called. Perhsps some of the 
Journal writers will be kind enough to say whether it is unusual 
for young bees to come out so soon after such severe weather. 
The hive alluded to stands in a bee-house fronting nearly south, 
with communication behind at the north, and with little or no 
protection. 

Last autumn I united two hives of driven bees, put tbem in 
a common hive about one-third full of empty combs, and fed 
them with syrup, chiefly made from lump sugar and water, 
three parts of the former to two of the latter. Thanks to '* our 
Journal " for information respecting bottle-feeding at the top 
of the hive. I flnd no way equal to it, as robben have no 
chance. I put two more hives of driven black bees into an 
eight-bar Woodbury hive with three frames full of honey, but 
no brood. These I did not feed, as I thought they had a suffi- 
cient store to last them till spring. I weighed these two stocks 
of driven bees on November 14th, and weighed the straw hive 
above alluded to last Saturday, and found it 29 lbs. On No- 
vember 14th last year it was 80} lbs., there being only two days 
short of eleven weeks in the intervening period, yet but 1} lb. 
of food consumed. I weighed them again to-dav, Monday, 
January 28th, and they were just 29 lbs. The Woodbury eight- 
bar hive weighed, November 14th, 28 lbs. ; to-day just 26 Ibf.— 
that is, 2 lbs. of food consumed in nearly eleven weeks. Con- 
sidering the mild weather before Christmas and the season 
generally, I consider this very trifling. 

I should be glad if some experienced bee-keepers would jot 



down a few notes respecting the wintering of bees, aa it mtff 
afford informatiott to others as wall as to— A. B., CJietJUitt. 

[It is not very unusual to find young bees taking wing ficaai 
strong stocks immediately upon the breaking up of a latm 
frost. Tour Italian bees must certainly be hybrids, if «nj off 
the young ones are darker than " the old sort.'*] 



BEE GLOVES. 
In my first attempt at bee manipulation with tense hmi 
I put on a pair of kid leather gloves, but very soon found liik 
I could handle the frames much better without them. I tfasM- 
f ore pulled off my gloves during my first operation, and haia 
never used them since. I have never experienced so mudh ■■ 
one sting on either of my hands, and as to indian-rabber ^awm 
for apiarian purposes, I contend that it is much better to use 
no gloves. The apiarian can handle the frames mneh bettv 
without them, and if the frames are lifted carefully from flis 
hive there is no danger of being stung. The great aecret ii to 
work quietly without any sudden jerk, and I have found thit 
this can be much better done with the bare hands tium witii 
gloves of any kind. — Sudburt. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

PoiTLTBT DxsoBDSBKD (ff.).— The eold wMtber ftnd imt of ekoM flf 
food are tho probftble oaqm of yoor fowli moping and djrimg. OivtUMB 
Boft food once dally, sneh as bwrleymeal, bread Boalied in ale tw» or ttoM 
tlxneii a-week« plenty of green food, and under shelter a heap of saad §ai 
ashes to bask In. 

Bpakisr Cock's Com Black (ir<nf«rlay«r).— It has been fras^Uttas. 
Rnb it with camphor ointment, keep the bird in a shelterad m, sadftti 
him liberally. 

Uhoukd Oats (A, H. D.).— They are not the same as osteesL Thsyws 
groond, but aU the bran left mixed with the flonr. They osn be obtiiMd 
from Mr. Agate, Slaiigham Mills, near Crawley, Bnssex. 

Lim FOB Fowls {8. '.—Do not mix slaked lime with the food of yost 
fowls, it is oorroeiTe ; nor would we mix chslk or any other ettotfesss 
matter with their food. Let tbem have a good supply of faridctak|«K^ 
rubbish to go to voluntarily. 

UsxvuL PouLTBT (A Y<mng Haiuf).— Qrahma Pootra pullets sad a 
coloured Dorking eock would answer your purposes. 

Phbasabts IK AK AviABT ( Trotters).— Ws are strongly In Csvvar of 
three hens to a cock. We belieye four may be put, but we do not sgfee 
with those who pat five or six. Of course there sre mors eggs from Svs 
than from three hens ; but there is not the same proport&on of poults to 
eggs as when a eock has but three hens, or at most four hens with him. 
One cock and four hens. They will not do well with Partridges. 

Fbxkch Vabibtibs of Pocltrt (J.iL).— The La Fl^che lay the largest 
effgs, and we think the greatest number; but they are hard ran by ^e 
Houdnns. which lay very freely. They do not sit. All three are flsed 
table fowls, the gre&test objection to them being their Maek legs. The 
La Flecbe is most esteemed in France. Very large experience in sll 
these breeds for some years causes us to place Houdsns first, on aeeouot 
of their health and good constitutions. They never ail anything, and they 
sre good in all particulars. We put the La Fleche next ; they lay esgi 
that are unrivalled by any other fowL While we speak thiu we oonsfder 
them all valuable introductions. 

Bkahma Pootba Eoos kot Hatchiko (A, J.\— The eggs with ehSekau 
" glued in '* were too dry. They i^bould be wetted every day for a week 
before the chickens come out. When the hen is off her nest dip tout 
hand in a basin of water and wring your fingers over the eggs till they 
are wetted. Failing this treatment the inner membrane beoomM as 
tough snd dark as Indian-rubber, and the poor little chick cannot wock 
his way out. 

Casabxbs amoho Bbododkndboks (W, 5.).— Leaves of the rhododen- 
dron are not poisonous ; but at the same time they might possibly base 
affected the young birds, they being delicate ; but we are IneUned to 
fancy that your birds died through being withdrawn from their soft fbod, 
and the old birds not allowing them to feed. A dead fir tree Is the best 
to place in a room for breeding, with breeding baskets or boxes hung 
about it. 

Pbttitt*s Hrvx (FoiiHir 8oW«r*.^Mr. Pettitt advertises in ovr ootuwos. 
If you write to him at Dover he will readily send yon all parttenlais. 

Foul Bbood.— In the second line of the reply to ** B. B.," pe«s MS, te 
Btoek* read *' stock.'* 

ExPLOTXKo Empty Combs —Woodbubt Uricomb Hmt {A. &>.— I 
should not, if it were my own case, be afraid to use oombs which I iMd 
collected from apparently healthy sources, although I should, of coaiaet 
destroy every comb from the infected stock, and having pnrilled the hiv« 
to the utmost of my power, should let it lie by for a ooople of ■oesnms 
My unicomb hive is SSinehes high, by 26^ inches wide inside, fa4eiwwi>- 
modates six oombs on bars (not frames). The outer ends of theee rsit 
in notches out in the sides of the hive, the other ends in the centra ea 
nroJecUons from a half-inch mahogany upright, the lower end eC wUsh 
is carried by a trsnsverae bar of the same material and diameter. Tte 
space between the glass surfaces is an inch and two-thirds, es rec*"*- 
mended by Dr. Bevan, whose hive it resembles in Its general f eeti 
It has. however, the quadnmle glass, with ali^spaces betweea eeeb 
fsoe, first introduced into obeervatory hives by Mr. Tegelmeier, mmi 



.Tegelmeier, 
blinds,** or *" 



shutters sre not opaque, but are veritable 

venetisns," which admit llgkt freely, whilst thmr exclnde the direct rajs 

of the sun.— A Dbvovshibb Bsb-kebpbb. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE CINERARIA. 




INEUAilL\S are a class of 
plants which have not ad- 
vanced J a favour lattily, at 
least Dot the named varie- 
ties. They are more easily 
managed from ee^^d, iHirluips, 
and if that can be obtained of a good strain, seedling plants 
make a good display. For those who are not particular 
about having all thsir plants with perfect- shaped flowers, 
imch are the best ; but if perfect-shaped flowers are re- 
quired, and these of certain colours, the neuned varieties 
must be cultivated ; and what brilliant colours are to be 
found amongst them ! intense blue, deep purple, and glow- 
ing crimson. From the length of time, also, during which 
it continues in flower the Cineraria is one of the most 
useful of q[>ring-flowering, softwooded, greenhouse plants, 
and it is oertamly deserving of more care than is some- 
times bestowed on it» especially when it is considered that 
tbe plant may be had in flower from Christmas until 

CAuerarias are easily cultivated. The best way to pro- 
|Mi£rate the named varieties is by o£Gshoots from the root, 
and for early bloom this may be done as soon as they can 
be obtained after the old plants are cut down, and in July 
and August for late flowering. I pot them singly in 
dO-aized pots, using a compost of half peat and half turfy 
V*^m^ chopped fine, liberally mixed with silver sand ; part of 
ike compost is sifted in order to c^tain some fine mould to 
place an the surface, using the rougher part at the bottom. 
Until lately I used leaf mould instead of peat, but I can- 
tt0i obtain it here so readily as the latter, and I find the 
&tkmto do equally well in it They are then placed in a 
Attme where they have the advantage of a little bottom 
b^alt — ft Cucumber-frame is as ^ood a place as any — and 
two tows may be ranged along the front of the frame, 
t^hich wUl shade them from the sun. The old plants are 
kept in a shady comer out of doors, as some of the cuttings 
ma^ ff^Tl, but as soon as a suffici^it number of young plants 
aia rooted thev are thrown away, and the pots wasned and 
laid aside for future use. 

Th« plants will not all strike root about the same time» 
lust ibMe which show si^nfl of growing are removed to 
a «oM frame untU all are ready, and as soon as they are 
baldened off they are shifted into larger-sized pot8> using 
the same compost, but a less quantity of sand, and adding 
some rotten co\V-manure. The frame in which the plants 
are now placed has its highest side towards the south, as 
the Cineraria is very impatient of the direct rays of the 
Stm, and a circulation of tir is obtained underneath by the 
frame being raised on a brick placed at each comer. The 
IplaatB axe kept as near the glass as possible by being 
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elevated on pots ; or, which is better, a temporary stage is 
made with 4|-inch planks cut the length of the frame» 
inside measure, and placed on pots, using larger pots at 
the back, so tliat all the plants may be about 8 inches 
from the glass when the lights are on and the frame shut^ 
A stage erected in this way has a neat appearance, and 
the pots may be made to stand level, which is of great 
importance ; for if they do not stand level they cannot be 
watered properly. The plants must not at any time be 
allowed to nag, fbr if they do hosts of insects will make 
their appearance. They are at sdl times liable to the 
attacks of green fly and thrips, both of which ou^t to be 
destroyed by fumigating witn tobacco, as the leaves are 
disfigured and permanently injured by being washed with 
some of the mixtures used for destroying these insects. 

If the plants are carefully watered and kept free from 
insects by fumigating they will grow rapidly, and as soon 
as they have filled the pots with roots, and before they 
become pot-boimd, they should be shifted into seven-inch 
pots, using the compost already named, or one of two parts 
turfy loam, one part leaf motdd, some rotten cow- manure, 
and sand if the loam is not of a sandy nature. The plants 
intended for early flowering are allowed to flower in these 
pots, and in general are not pinched back. 

The most forward will come in at Christmas, but those 
which are intended to flower until the Pelargoniums take 
their place are treated diflerently ; they are pinched back, 
and shifted in^ nine-inch pots, and the best place to 
grow them in is a span-roofed pit running north and south. 
Here they ought to be arranged as near the glass as pos- 
sible, and so that the foliage of any two plants may not 
touch. Care must also be exercised in watering, especicJly 
in dull weather ; none of the foliage should be wetted, and 
watering should be performed in the morning, so that the 
damp may be dried up before the house is closed at night. 
All mildewed and decayed leaves must be removed as soon 
as they are observed. 

The plants will soon throw up a number of flower-shoots^ 
and to make fine specimens the shoots must be tied out. 
The best way of doing this is to fasten a wire round the 
rim of the pot, and drkvr the shoots towards it with a strip 
of matting ; this must, however, be done carefully, as the 
stems are very apt to break if bent too much ; rather than 
bend them too much at first it is better to go over them a 
second time in a week or ten days, and bring them down 
so that they may ultimately touch the rim of the pot. 
Enough shoots must be left to fill up the centre of the 
plant, and these must be trained regularly by stakes thnut 
m the soil and placed at convenient distances. 

After the roots have nearly filled the pots in which the 
plants are intended to flower (a nine-inch pot is large 
enough for the finest specimen), they ought to be supplied 
with liquid manure twice a-week. That which I have 
found best is made from sheep'sdroppings picked up in the 
field and used fresh, half a bushel being put into a tuli 
along with fifteen gallons of water. Mier stirring the 
whole well together, and allowing it to stand for twenty- 
four hourS) tl^ liquid is ready for use ; but before applyuotf 
it an equal quantity of clear water should be added* 
Ko. NS.-TOX.. IXXVIL. OwSxnu. 
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Where abeep-droppiDgg are not to be obtained, oow-mannre is 
the next best, bat it is not so strong, and a larger proportion 
maybe allowed to the same quantity of water. I have also 
used guano water ; it is more easily managed than the other 
kinds of liquid manure, as all that is required is to add a 
pinch to the water before applying it. Guano must be employed 
with caution, as it varies Yery much in quality; it is not safe 
-to use more than 1 oz. to a gallon of water, but experience will 
be the best guide. I remember a case in which some Oinera- 
rias were being grown for exhibition, and all at once they 
ceased to do well ; on sunny days they would droop, and look 
as if they required water, and the flowers did not open well. 
Various were the conjectures respecting the cause, and much 
anxiety was felt, until one of the plants was turned out of the 
pot, when the greater part of the roots were found to be dead. 
These plants had been treated in this way : A barrow-load of 
sheep-droppings was thrown into a tank, a quantity of water 
added by guess, and the plants watered with the liquid. 

The Cinerarias which flower late in the season will have to 
h4 shaded as soon as they come into bloom, in order that their 
beauty may last as long as possible. Any light material will 
answer for this purpose, the lighter the better ; if it break the 
foToe of the direct rays of the sun that will be enough, and it 
ought not to be kept on longer than is necessary ; it should not 
be used to exclude light from the plants. I mention this par- 
ticularly because I have seen shading put on when the sun's 
rays were injurious, and kept on nij^t and day to the evident 
injury of the plants. Dulling the glass with whitening I also 
think objectionable for the same reason — that it must remain 
on in shade as well as in suni^ine. If the plants are judi- 
ciously shaded and watered they will continue in flower a long 
time, and they certainly have a fine effect arranged in the 
greenhouse amongst hardwooded plants, as the lively green of 
the foliage is always pleasing.— J. Douglas, Lorf&rd Hall. 



FLORIST NOTES AT THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW. 

No greater contrast could possibly be afforded between the 
Bcene outside in the garden, and that in the conservatory and 
arcades, on the day of the first spring show of the season — a 
cold miserable day, with the snow falling in large flakes, but 
melting as it fell, and making everything cold, damp, and 
miserable; within, a display of beauty and fragrance than 
which I have never seen better at this period of the year, and 
one could only regret that so few visitors were there to enjoy 
the rich treat that was provided for them. As the details of 
the Exhibition have already been given, it will only be needful 
for me to say a little about some of the more prominent of the 
florists* flowers, that formed, indeed, the great bulk of the 
BxhibiiioD. 

The Hyacinths were unusually fine, and here, as of late 
years, Mr. William Paul was pre-eminent. Time was when 
Mr. Gutbush ran him so closely that it was oftentimes most 
difficult to decide where the superiority lay, so neck-and-neck 
was the nmning. Now we must say the race is won easily in 
a canter, and it was almost impossible to conceive anything 
finer than the Hyacinths which gained the chief prizes of the 
day — prizes, by-the-by, not at all commensurate with the value 
and beauty of the flowers. Novelties in Hyacinths there were 
not many, Mr. W. Paul being the only exhibitor ; and of his 
six, two, Sir Henry Havelock and Bird of Paradise, have been 
exhibited before. Blondin is a flower of peculiar colour and of 
great substance, a sort of French white, with the back of the 
petals light blue, throwing a very peculiar shade over the whole 
flower ; large pips, with a well-formed and stout truss — alto- 
gether a fine flower. Lord Shaftesbury is a large white flower, 
very coarse, pips of immense Fize but few of Siem, and alto- 
gether just one of those sorts of flowers which I should not care 
to grow. Prince Albert Victor is a fine deep* coloured flower, 
very showy, deep crimson, the centre of each petal with a 
deeper band of the same colour ; the truss fine and oompaot— 
certainly the best flower of the six. LinnsBUS is a dark crimson 
erise, a somewhat c«nfused truss. Sir Henry Havelock, exhi- 
bited last year, is a flower of peculiar colour, more fitted for 
giving variety to a stage than for any briUiancy in itself ; while 
Bird of Paradise, also exhibited last year, is a flower of that 
scarce class single yellow Hyacinths, and is one of a peculiarly 
delicate shade of primrose. Amongst new flowers in other col- 
lections were Vunxbaak and King of the Blues, both of which sus- 
tained the high character gained by them when exhibited before. 



Is the Cyclamen to beoome a florists' flower? is a questioa 
which might well be asked when looking at the varutytod 
beauty of the collections exhibited by Messrs. E. G. Hendsnon 
and Son and Mr. Wiggins, gardener to Mr. Beck, of lalewortiL 
I was busily engaged examining many fine varieties in the 
latter collection, when I was joined by a very eminent plsaii- 
man, who put a question which will decide this in the negttiie; 
for he asked. How can you propagate these bnlbfl? And 
there in truth seems the diffionlty, or eUe I do not see ihy 
they should not be as flxed in their character aa many of those 
flowers which we already have formed into ooUeotions. lb. 
Wiggins stated that he had out out the eyes, and hoped in thit 
way to have increased them, but added that he had failed in 
doing so. For those, however, who regard this beantifol spring 
flower for its value as a decorative pUmt, the collection which 
he exhibited was one well caloolated to give enoomagemeDt 
I do not speak now of the large and beautifolly grown plants 
which obtained deservedly the first prize, but of the eollee- 
tion of smaller plants. These were all in 46-pot8, with fram 
twelve to twenty blooms on each plant, and yet the seed turn 
which these were grown was only sown in March, 1666. Ihej 
were potted off as soon as large enough, kept growing in a 
warm house all the year xmtil the leaves were well fbnned, 
then placed in a cool frame, and the result was the vezy besa- 
tifnl lot of plants which were exhibited. Of these the finest 
were Oriflamme, a large, fine, high-ooloured flower; rohrom 
grandiflorum, a larger and finer flower than the old rnhnun ; 
and giganteum, a fine large white. One of the six which ob- 
tained the first prize was purpureum, vexy dwarf, with remark- 
ably curious foliage, round and somewhat cupped. It was 
quite the model of what a Cyclamen ought to be. The ioeraased 
favour with which this beautiful spring flower has come to be 
regarded, so useful as it is for decoration and also for bouquets, 
is shown by the far greater number of cultivators, and a 
knowledge of how very soon a large number oi plants may be 
obtained from seed will probably tend to increase tbem; for 
this reason Mr. Wiggins's information may be usetol to some 
of the readers of The Joubnal of Horticultubb. 

It is early in the season to talk about Verbenas ; yet as far 
as we can judge, a very valuable addition to their number was 
shown by Mr. Gruickshanks, gardener to W. Jones Loyd, Esq., 
Langleybury, near Watford. It is in the style of Striata per- 
fecta and Napoleone Bossi, but apparently better than either 
of those flowers. The former is, indeed, so very 8ub]eot to 
mildew that it has been almost displaced by the latter. If the 
habit of Lady of Langleybury, as the new flower is called, be 
equal to its beauty, it wiU decidedly put the foreign flower 
aside. This, if it be, as is said, a seedling from Purple King, 
is likely to be the case ; and the profusion of bloom exhibited 
would rather tend to show that it was very free. A seedUng 
Azalea called Hector was shown by Messrs. F. & A. Smith, of 
Dulwich, the colour of which was very peculiar — an intense deep 
crimson ; but of this we shall probably see more by-and-by. 

Nothing charmed me more than the freshness and beauty 
of the pot Boses, but as yet nothing new has been exhibited, 
and only established favourites were brought forward ; the sole 
exception being Princess Mary of Cambridge, of Messrs. Faal 
and Son, whidb has greatly improved since it was first eihi- 
bited. Nothing could be more brilliantly delicate than some 
of the blooms on the plants exhibited. It has been the case 
with it as with the Lord Clyde of the same raisers: ooldlf 
looked upon at first, it has gradually risen in eBtimation, and 
I believe will take its place amongst the favourite flowen d 
the rosarian. The delicate rosy pink of its well- shaped flowers 
contrasted well with the more brilliant colours, and to me it baa 
evidently proved itself an admirable variety for forcing. 

Of Camellias I have again to remark that it seems to be as 
unaccountable fact that a plant [so easily managed, so capable 
of bearing the '* fatigues " consequent on an exhibition, and 
so easy of carriage, should be so sparingly exhibited ; and eves 
the cut blooms shown gave but a poor idea of the magnifi- 
cence and beauty of this queen of flowering shrubs, sotmiversal 
a favourite as it is ; surely this reproach ought to be taken 
away, and something really worthy of it exhibited. — D., DttA. 



GARDEN WALK EDGINa. 

Seeiko you have given place to a note on this subject from 
Aryshire, I send another by an old Aryshire florist, which may 
be deemed ** nae wee sheep shank " in that wav. 

*' Jock Migomery," for that was his name, was iEnown to a good 
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niimb«T of your readers in the west of Scotland ; in blooming 
Anrionlas, Tidips, andBammctdnses, he was not easily beaten, 
and to have a nice edging for his plots, he hit upon the follow- 
ing deriee : — 

Jock being a pretty good jndge of wethers, knew well when 
to plant himself among the fleshers, to secure a crop of the 
needful — ^viz., sheeps' trotters, and by the armfal, too, for he 
was an adept at " felling twa dogs with one bone," first by 
prodndng good Scotch Kail with the trotters, and then the 
sheep shuiks serred to make the edging in the following man- 
ner : — He pat the shaxdcs into the earth to the joint, one by one, 
«loee to each other, and they produced one of the neatest of 
edges I have seen, and would afford a good pattern for a potter 
to copy from for an earthenware edging. — Stewabtok. 



YORK REGENT POTATOES. 

The following is extracted from a eommunieation to the 
Be¥. W. F. Baddyffe :— 

*' After the disease of Potatoes about twenty years ago, great 
quantities of Potatoes were sent to London from Torksbire, of 
a breed called Scotch Boughs, on account of the roughness of 
their skins. They created a great noise in London under the 
new name of York Begents, giyen them by the cookney dealers, 
and commanded a great price in the market. Some few gentle- 
men sent to London for some of them back again, and found 
them nothing but Scotch Boughs, called also Buffianers. 
Hence the name of York Begents. The farmers and country 
people about here grow scarcely any sort but Scotch Boughs, 
Buffianers, or Bufis, as the same Potatoes are called. Thousands 
of acres are grown, and these are bought up by men who come 
round among the farmers, and are called 'Potato Badgers.' 
They send them all to London under the name of York Begents. 
All round Potatoes sent to London are named by the dealers 
* York Begents,* because they command a better price under 
that name. Mr. Booth, of Eillerby, obtained a new Potato out 
of Scotland last spring; they are yery large, white, good, and 
good croppers. He sold twenty acres of them to a London 
dealer ; and they wore all sold as York Begents ! York Begents 
have a rough skin at one end like scales. If your York Begents 
are smooth like a Dalmahoy, they are not the right sort. I 
oonld find you twenty sorts of the so-called York Begents ; 
some white, some yellow, some good, some bad.*' 

Mr. Baddyfle then adds — '*I consmenoed planting here 
(Okeford Fitzpaine) February 13th, under grass dots, having 
previoudy washed the *cuts* with Titriol and water. The 
▼itriol discovers a bad Potato within half an hour of its appli- 
eation, by causing discoloration. It may, moreover, remove 
any fungus about the set. I at present fancy that the disease 
arises from imperfection of the cellular tissue. Potatoes re- 
quire rain at the end of May, and none afterwards. Heavy 
rains in July, when the temperature begins to fall, I think pro- 
duce the calamity by filling the Potato with more sap than the 
leaTOS can elaborate ; and hence as an eileot the leaves decay." 



CUCUMBER FAILURES. 

X HAVE had to cultivate winter Cucumbers for some years and 
in yaxious ways, and I am confident that deep borders and 
over-watering are the great mistakes in winter Cucumber- 
gBO^ring. 

Ijast summer I had the pleasure of looking over the splendid 
gardens of Earl Ducie, at Tortworth Court, under the manage- 
memt of Bfr. Cramb, the intelligent and skilful gardener. 
After traversing house after house we came to that devoted 
to Cucumbers, and I must say it was the most masterly 
example of Cucumber-growing which I ever witnessed. 

The house, a large one to be devoted entirdy to Cucumbers, 
is a lean-to, with a pit running quite to the front. This pit 
was filled with leaves for bottom heat, but I forgot to ask if 
there were pipes under the bed or not ; and the plants were in 
pots of rather a large sise, which were half plunged in the bed 
of leaves at equal distances. I was particularly interested in 
the system of pruning and training adopted ; the plants ap- 
peared to be dlowed to run three parts up the house, and 
being then stopped devdeped at every joint shoots which were 
thexnsdves stopped at a few joints. Although planted twdve 
months every plant was perfectly dean, healthy, and in no way 
interfering with its neighbours, and there were several scores 
of inUy devd<^>ed fruit. 

I have adopted the same mode of oultivation--namely. 



crowing Cucumbers in pots plunged to half their depth, and I 
have succeeded where I always failed before on the border 
plan. 

My eonvenienoes being small, about the middle of September 
I prepared three 12-inch pots by well draining them, chiefiy 
with the siftings from the potting bendi, and filling up the re- 
maining space with good loam and leaf mould. I planted the 
Cucumbers at once, and the result has been most satisfactory, 
although the temperature was often down to 55° at night. 
The plants grew rapidly, and set plenty of fiuit, whidi swelled 
out to their full dze, and I have not had one of those wretdied 
dub-headed fruits so common in winter, and which are a sure 
indication of something being wrong at the roots. One ad- 
vantage from tiie pots is that &e roots find their way out at the 
holes in the bottoms of the pots and run among the fermenting 
leaves, consequently watering is rardy wanted. The plants 
are not particular about temperature for a few hours if the 
roots are under favourable conditions and thriving. I would 
rather find the temperature of my house rather low than strive 
too much against the weather, but I find a few mats of great 
service in frosty weather ; it will not then be necessary to shade 
from the first gleam of sunshine that may occur, as is often 
the case when the plants are in wet borders and weakened by 
fire heat. — Chables Edwards, The Gardens, Springfield, near 
BrUtoL 

GARDENER'S DELIGHT PEA— NAITJI ORANGE. 

Much appears in " our Journal ** about early Peas. Shall 
I be voted a Goth if I own that I care more about the later 
sorts f At any rate there is one sort I have not seen named 
in your pages which I should like, with your permission, to 
introduce to the notice of all whom it may concern. 

I think it was about the year 1859 that my factotum James 
called my attention to some remarkably fine vigorous stalks of 
Peas growing amongst a row of Veitch*s Perfection — there 
might be a dozen of them. The pods turned out to be of a 
corresponding size, literally stufifed with great handsome Peas. 
I requested tibat every pod might be carefully saved ; this was 
done, the seed sown in the following year, and a splendid row of 
Peas I had. They turned out to be very prolific, fine in flavour, 
and a beautiful colour when dressed. I became curious to 
know what sort had been thus introduced to me, and consulted 
all the gardeners I met with just at that time. I happened to 
have the offidds and gardeners connected with our Cottage 
Gardening Sodety lunching with me, and of course the new 
Pea was closely examined and discussed, and greatly admired. 
There was much good-humoured disputing on the matter, but it 
soon became evident that no one knew the Pea. 

I then sent a small quantity of seed to Mr. J. Smith, now 
curator, Boyal Gardens, Kew, but who at that time had charge 
of the gardens at Sion House. He told me afterwards, when I 
had the pleasure of seeing him, that after he had once sent a 
supply of my Peas to the house there was a constant deinand 
for them, and the cook leaving soon afterwards to take the 
management of a dub, entreat^ Mr. Smith to give him ** if it 
were only half a pint ** of seed, that he might be sure to have 
the sort for his own supply. The succeeding cook became an 
equally warm admirer of what was then known at Sion as the 
** Cornish Pea.*' 

On finding from such high authority as Mr. J. Smith, in ad- 
dition to the eagerness with which the Pea was sought after by 
various friends, that it was not merely a fancy of my own, and 
of James, but that it was superior to the ordinazy sorts, I took 
small packet to Mr. Pince, of Exeter, in the spring of 1863, and 
requested he would be so good as to grow it for his private 
table, and let me know what he thought of it. In July I re- 
ceived the following letter from him, the postscript being in his 
own handwriting : — *' We are very much obliged for the Peas 
sent us some time since under the name of " Gardener's 
Delight,*' which we sowed and are daily gathering, and have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the finest and best-flavoured 
Pea we have ever seen. We shall esteem it a great favour if 
you will furnish us with its history, or inform us where the 
seed is to be procured.'* — " Mr. Pince presents his respectful 
compliments and thanks to Miss P. for the delicious Pea of 
which she kindly sent him some seeds." 

I wrote Mr Hnce in reply, and sent him -two quarts of seed 
to add to his own supply, on condition that he would introduce 
the " Gardener's Delight " (the name I had given the Pea from 
the admiration bestowed upon it), to the public as soon as pos- 
sible. Iq October of tiie same year Mr. Smith called on me. 
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•iiAIiliowtdliim Mr. FSiMt's tMtkttoaiaL He lald, «*I au 
quite of the same opinion/' and told me it wet the only Pe* 
pfodneed tt NorthnmberlMid Hmue on the gnnd entertoin- 
nmtof thePrineeandPriBeeMofWeles. It mA tlM tftTonrite 
Pet of the Doke and DaeheM of MorthamberUad, m well m of 
thdreookel 

Motr I jreally think I hky gaTen yon a oertifioete of merit 
eqtud to any that can be modneed in behalf of any Tegetable 
down. I hATo only to add that I am net in the xemoteet 
d«9reeinterMted in the lale of the seed, bnt I like to enjoy a 
fbsfma "OB the palate of my friend/' and axe not all gardenen 
and gaiden loTera frifinde N-and, espeeially, are not all who 
xead **oitr Joninal" friendi? The teed waa aeat into the 
market laet year by Mr. Pinoe, and oan Btill, I believe, be ob- 
tained either from him or Meesn. Hunt k Son, Leadenhall 
Btreet 

I regret I have none to offer this year, bat my laet I sent the 
other day to Mr. Poynter, the rery intelligent nazeerymen at 
TiMmton. 

If yon are not weary of thia long itoiy I ahonld like to aay 
a word aboat the mode of lowing Peaa. 

Can von, or any of yonr oorrespondente, tell me anything 
aboat ttte Natjee or Naitji Oiange t A friend who had reoeived 
some plants from the Gape kindly gave me one ; he has forgotten 
from whence it was originally brought into South Africa, and 
I am desirous to obtain any amount of information possible 
tonohing the home and habits of the tree, and the efaaraeter of 
its frnit, said to be de]iQieas.--G. P. 



MR WILLIAM PAUL'S SHOW OF SPEINa 
FLOWERS. 

Tbis exhibition, held in the eastern conservatory arcade in 
the Boyal Horticultural Sooietv*s gardens, South Kensington, 
opened on Tuesday last, and will oontinne till the 6th of April. 
It is in all respects a most admirable display, whether the 
general arrangement and the choice of the flowers or their 
individual ezcellenee be considered ; in fact, nothing less could 
he expected from a horticulturist of Mr. Paulas reputation, and 
who this year, as last, has taken the foremost position as a 
eoltivator of spring flowers. His successes at the recent shows 
render eomment on the merits of the Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
many of the other subjects composing the exhibition almost 
snperfluoas, indeed many of the flowers have been already 
speoiaUy noticed ; we shall therefore confine ourselves to giving 
a short account of the arrangement. 

Commencing at the conservatory end of the arcade, the first 
stage is filled with a large group of Tulips of many varieties 
in beautiful bloom, with cut blooms of Bosee in front. Next, 
there is in the centre of the arcade a group of remarkably fine 
P|Ot Boses, oonspicuouB among which are Alba Bosa and Pre- 
sident ; then at a short distance there is an oblong table on 
which are ranged single rows of Chinese Primroses and Cro- 
ooses, a double row of TuHps, five rows of Hvaoinths, and 
Kaxeissnses at the back. !nie Hyacinths on this stage are 
arranged in bands of seyeral rows of each colour across the 
longitudinal rows, and with very good effect. The fourth eroup 
is a mixed one of Azaleas, Deutzias, Cytisus, Acacias, Enoste- 
m<ms, Correas, Cinerarias, Mrs. Pollock Pelargonium, &o. ; 
and the fifth an octagonal stage of Boses, similar to the second 
group, and containing fine examples ef Pierre Netting, Baron 
Prevost, Mar^ohal Nie^ and other fine varieties in excellent 
bloom. Next there is a mass of Lilacs, double-flowering 
Peaohes, Clematises, Bhododendrons, Variegated Weigela 
rosea, Queldres Bose, &c. ; adjoining this a stage fllled wiUi a 
mixed collection of plants in flower ; and lasUy, a stage on 
which are ranged about 180 pots of Hyacinths of numerous 
varieties and with magnificent spikes. 

Bat thie is not all ; along the front of the arcade, there is a 
series of tables variously filled. Perhaps the most interesting 
to many is that at the end farthest from the conservatory on 
whioh are placed several of the handsome new varieties of An- 
oaba, male and female plants in flower, also the handsome 
Ligastrum japonicum maculatum, variegated Euonymus, &c., 
with fruiting Aucubas at the back. The second of these tables 
has small pUmts of Cytisus Atleeanus as an edging, then a 
low ol variegated Hydrangea, Euonymus radicans variegatns, 
and at the back £. maorophyllus with beautiful shining green 
leaves, and the rose and white variegated Vitis Labrusoa. On 
the third table Isolepis and Qytisus, pUkoed alternately, serve as 
an edging to Pyohanens, Mignonette, pink Hyacinths, and 



white and Uoe varieties at the baek. Iha fourth taUe is fiSil 
With Chinese Primohui and Deataia gracilis, with Bidvtii 
Speotabilis at the back ; the fifth with purple Oroeosea, whfts 
*ndblnshHyaeittths,andNareissases; the sixth with IsolspH 



setei at this season, refleets the greatest eredit on the skill, 
enterprise, and resourees of Mr. w. Paul, and no one we aie 
eonfident would willingly miss the gratification whieh it is 
ealenlated to afford. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Mabch 26th. 

At three o*eloek Mr. W. Paid deliTefed a lectu* in the Ccmual-nom 
ea Spring Floiwts, ol irhiA hU wrhihitwm has been just aotteed. Dr. 
Hogg, F.L.S., in the ehair. After a few intiodaeloiy obaetvatiflai tj 
the Chunaan, Mr. Paol proeeeded— 

The task aiiiigned to me to-day is to give yov a pomdttr aeeoapil of 
this exhibition. I ihaU pnrposely avoid all soientme details; mj 
remarks irill be chiefly cnltoral. Workinff on the oonceptioB that 
some present wonid Hke to hear how these plants afe prodvoed, woaH 
like to see sneh in their own gatdeus, I shall conteitt myadf viA 
showins in as oonoise a manner as possible how that objeel umjU 

It is tme there is a short road to the possessioii of these tlSBl>- 
namely, to bay them as at present exhibited. Bnt by panhasiM a 
plant when in the climax ol^ its beaaty one doe* net realise all As 
pleasare and satisfaetion deriTable from onltiTatiBg it from sa lOi^ 
period of growth. It will, I think, be allowed that ereiy ritgB at 
progress in a plant is perfect in its way, and there is a ttmuum, 
chsiiffe, and beanty in the gradual development 

I shall commence zny obaerrations by bracketittg togB^er HtMbAir 
Talips, Nsreissi, and Croeoses, whieh are nsnally spofctn of eoMeettfdy 
asDntchbolbs. Be it observed, these balbs are among the 1flesicosay« 
meet easily cnHivated, and most effective of early llowen. AMkoofh 
called Dutch helbe, orisiaally Hyaei&ths and TnUps ate nalim Qltti» 
Levant, and have beenknown in this oonn^for nearlv three bndtti 
years. Now, however, their descendants, much alterea in sise, ionsi 
and colour, are or shonld be ananally imported from Holland, whsM 
their cultivation is carried oat on so large a sciJe as to be an zmportaal 
branch of national indnatry. 

I may perhaps be allowed to remark here that the best Dnteh balM 
nsnally mid their way into the hands of the En^ish dealers. Th» 
Hyadntha aent to this eoutiy are grown from offaeta ol the not, sad 
are nanally four or Ave y^n old. In favourable seasons, with ikM> 
growing-iorts, or in the event of a seanatv of any particilar sort* 
thrae-yeara-old rooU are sometimes sent, bnt such do not nradaee tto 
finest spikes of flowers. Pntch bvlhs nsoally arrive in £a^and >a 
the month of Angost, packed in baga and boxes, in what is termed a ds| 
state, in which tiiey somewhat reeemble Onions. 

Now, with regard to the coltore of. these bulbs, I will assume thsl 
the cultivator has obtained poasessbn of good bulba, bulbs which hata^ 
not been hastily forced into the market, bnt which have the stamp sad 
stamina of age, and which have been skilfully handled throB|^oil 
their previous stages of development. Without this there is Htili 
hope of reaching a hi^ standard of excellenoe. If yon start wrong 
no after-akill or attention will set you altogether right. Let us then 
assume the poaaesrion of good bulba. Now, they may be grown in 
pots or boxes in earth, or in glasaea in water. I will first relate how 
they are managed when grown in earth. Sandy loam enriched by a 
free addition of manure (a the best oompoat in which to plant thsai* 
Plant in October, leavinff the apex or crown of the balb inst vrolnA- 
ug above the soil, and alterwarda thoroughly aoak the aoil witn wsfesr. 
When drained, nlaee the boxes, pots, or vases, in which they aSs 
planted on the level soil, eovering them over with 6 inches of eosoa 
fibre, old tan, or cinder aahes. Now, the length of time they should 
remain under thia covering will depend on ^e period at wluch they 
are wanted to bloom. If removed in January, gradually inured to 
heat and light, well watered if dry, and placed first in a cold fkame, 
and then in a ^reenhouae with gentle heat, they will bloom in gvaai 
nerfection early in March. If removed in Deeember and a little mote 
neat emploved, they will flower early in February. If removed fa 
November they should, a lair amount of heat beiag employed, flowsr 
in January. It should be borne in mind, that a plentOol mnply off 
water is requisite at the period when the leaves and flower-qakes afa 
extendins, and during the whole period of flowering. The apaksi cf 
flowers should also be tied up almost day by day to preearve tbsir 
symmetry. 

This, then, is the way Sn whieh the Etvacinths before yon are piO- 
duced in pots. The rationale of eultivatton in glasses in water is thf 
bnt instead of pots, glasses are used ; instead ol earth, iralsr; 



Instead ef eovering with fibre we plaee the glasses, if tiaiispsa<ttt, !■ 
adaricenpboasd piinsipaUy f or the iMMoathat the tools hUmm 
freely in the dark. But we must not keep thsai in the Uxk too IdMb 
GnduaUy innrs thstai to the light when tU rwils I 
and before the leaves are 2 inehes long. Their i 
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iriili Hjadntlifl in note, will depend on the tempextttve of the 
or room in wUefi they are pown. It was xemutod to me 
to^y, ^ Yovr Hjaointhf tte unninally short tnd ttoat. I hare tome 
|ood ffokee, bat they are slender, attenuated, and disposed to droop, 
sow ia this T* Mr answer is, They hare had at some period of thior 
growth too mneh heat or too little Ug^t ; either, or a oomhination of 
Both inflneneee, would prodnoe the elongation eomplained of. Tnlips, 
Kardsii, and Croenses which ars of a sndied nature with Hyacinths, 
ihoold he managed in the same way : all of them may likewise he 
|iao.ted in hsds or borders ont of doors, a few inehes nnder the soil in 
Ihe month of November, when the Croeoses will flower in Febniaxy ; 
the Hyseinths, Tnlips, and Nandsd in March and Amil. 

Ihe next plant for consideration is the LUp o/tkeTaU^, Althoodi 
« mitite plant aboonding in the woods and hedge-rows in many pans 
«f Britain, it mvst not be snnpoeed that it eoud be soddenly drawn 
AoDoe and nrodneed in the Seantifiil state in whieh it is exhibited at 
ov flower shows. There is a major Tariety, selected doubtless for its 
rise at pome former period, and planted in rich soil, where by gross 
iseding the plant has attained an nnnsnal doTelonment. The contents 
^ these pens are prepared for forcing in the mllowing way: — Small 
pteees or crowns are planted in beds in rich aromid, and allowed to 
Mmain there for three or foor years till the iniole bed becomes one 
maw of roots thickly studded with flowering crowns. They are then 
^nt out with the spade into small patches to suit the siae of the pots in 
^liieh they are nrown, placed in the pots in the autumn, when, by sub- 
jecting them to different degrees of heat, a succession of flowers may be 
^^htained throughout the winter and spring. 

The CfjfcUfmen is one of the moat beaatifnl of ^ring flowers: 
nothing surpasses it for ffoiHtj and sweetness. It is a native of 
BkSij, The planta are raised from seed, which should he sown in 
•Jna in pots tilled with equal parts of sand, loam, and peat The 
teed should be ouite fresh to ensure germination, and reqniies to bo 
lijisd under gjaas. The plants wiU not usually flower until the 
ieeeod spring, after which they should continue to increase in siae 
^9d beanty for many years. When the seedlings lose their leaves, 
vUeb th^ should not do till they are about twelve months old, it is 
In^ortant that they be h^t in a dxr state. Moisture when in a state 
ii Nit will oeriainly injure, and probably destroy them. 

"We Qome now to the Chinue Frimtua, This plant ic a native of 
'China, whence it was introdooed in 1820. It is raised from seeds, 
nhieh should be sown in the months of May, June, and July sucoei- 
«Mly, in pots filled with light sand^ soil, and kept under glass. When 
the seedlings have made their third or fourth leaf they should be 
imu^lanted into small pots, caving each plant a separate ^t, and 
iWBoring it at short intorals into pots of laiger rises. This plant 
4oaf not dislike heat, but if much heat is employed plenty of air 
■hould also be given, or the colours of the flowers will be waahy and 



Xheie is a curious and interestina fact in the history of plants 
vhich the Chinese Primula serves weU to illustrate. There is a ten- 
•daaey in most plants to raxy in form, size, and colour when transferred 
Isom their natural or wild state and subjected to cultivation. The 
#rpe of the Chinese Primrose of toHbiy was pink or lilac, and not more 
WKL one-fourth ol the present sise. By culture, through the means 
ii ft rich soil and canlul attendance, the size was increased, and by 
wstehing for even slight variations in form and colour, and selecting 
•auoh as the parents ci future races, the change went gradually on. A 
fareak, as it is termed, was at length obtained ; that is, a departure 
from the normal form. A standard of excellence was set up, but it 
vras found that such, although occarionally realised, could not sud- 
•danly be retained. Seeds saved from the red Primula would some- 



produce both red and white-flowered plants, and seeds saved 
idute Primulas would do the same, while the seedlings varied 
fwm t ly in size, colour, and form. The break was retained, but the 
imdt was imeertain. The next step was to flz the alteration. Year 
^ftar year plants of the altered and more ajmroved form, closely re- 
fTi**""g each other, were selected and plaoed apart, and from these 
-aJone^ seeds were saved until the altered form was fixed again ; that 
is, aeed saved from red Primulas produced, with almost unerring oer- 
iainc^, red-flowered varieties ; seed saved from white Primulas, white- 
iowered varietiee— both preserving the increased sise, altersd forms, 
«id clear decided colours of their immediate progenitoffs. Take 
ana th Off inatsnoe :— There are before you planta of the new douUe 
iBJitrff Thorn. Strange as it may seem, this is descended from the 
^QOanmon Whitethorn or May of our hedges ; hut this has not happened 
anfldenly, but by a gradation of changes. Moat observers will doubt- 
Vmm hftTS notieed in our hedges that some of the plants produce 
fknwers of a pink tinge, thou^ still with single flowers. This is the 
** trxeak" previously explained : this was step 1. Some of the seed- 
Bnfls raised from these would give flowers of a still deeper colour. 
Ima waa step 2, which we recoonise in the single rose-coloured Thorn, 
a vmriety found growing in a hedge at Geddington, in Northampton- 
BoBso (d the ofEspring of this would bo of a stiU deeper 
•top 8, the now scarlet Thorn. A isailirig or ft aport from 
mm or the original May of our hedge-rowa would prodnoe double 
fc wwW t ftnd here wua step 4, the douUe white or new donUe 
liibik Thorn. Kow I am not asserting that all these atepa are 
unthentioally reoorded, but it ia well known to those who are 
prftoticaUy engaged in these mfttteza that such is the rule of pro- 
hdt the origin of this new doublo oximwrn Thorn we do , 
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^f; ^* .""JEP* » ■•edling, but what is called a sport from thft 
double pfaik Thom-^hat is, a branch of the double pfaik piodueecl 
flowers of this deep and beautiful hue. The branch was budded an« 
grafted, and the young nlants so obtained pvodueed flowera of the 
aanie vivid odour. In the aame way have been produeed the man 
wiebea of the oommoa Hawthorn ; one of the most notable, thft 
WeepiiM^ Thorn, having been selected from a bed of seedlings W 
Oeneral Monkton. The upris^t-mowing variety was also soOeete^ 
from a bed of seedlings by Mr, Ronalds, of Brentford. Now, it ii 
the same with leaves as with flowers. Take the Pelargoniums bef orft 
7pv* They are all originally oroduoed from green-leaved varieties, 
either from sports of the branon, or, later in their history, from seed« 
of the sports so fixed. The first variegated Pelargonium oririnftted 
by a branch of a gnen-leaved variety producing variegated leaves. 
Thu branch waa eidtavatedtiU the habit beeame fixed. TheaeedseC 
these ware saved and sown, and a brood of young plants was pior 
duoed retaining the variention of the parent The plants bebi« 
you, which are seedlingB, show thil tendency ; on some there ere botl| 
green and variegated leaves. Now, to fix either character is the pro- 
blem. If we wish to retain the green charaeter we nip off all the 
variegated leaves; if we wish to retain the variegated character we 
nip off all the peen leaves ^m time to time as they appear, till the 
plant produces leaves of the one character only. It is the same w^ 
the Aucubas before you. The green-leaved variety is the normal 
ionn ; the variegated kinds are sports either firom branchee or from 
aaeda. This is, in brief, the process that has been worked out in aO 
euUivated nknts iHiere leaves or flovais show a wide diveigenee fiiuaft 
the noma! ium. I shaU oondnde ay obaervatioBs to-&y with • 
lew remarks on the Oamellia. 

The CfamelUa is a native of China, a country whieh hai i 
us with many of our rishest horticultuiftl trtesures. The tjpe < 
modem Oameillias is a nUnt with small, sitt|^, red flowers, in whieli 
the yellow stamisus ars pleasingly ooDspiouous. There are now maaxf 
hundred double sorts, some few of which have been introduced A 
various times from China, but the majority have been raiaed from 
aeed in Italy, Franoe, Belgium, England, and America. Moat of the 
double Camelliaa are grafted on the aingle red or type, which is fouaA 
to strike easily from enttings nlaeed in a eold pit in sandy soil, in thft 

' The gialling is nsuaUy psifonned late in summer, the stods 

} two years old. The soil in whioh Camellias appear Id 
grow best ia roa^ loamy peat with a plentiful admixture of aaad* 
The process oi repotting should take place ia summer, when the new 
growth is pretty well matured and the flower-buds about the size of ft 
French Bean. When potting, thorou|di drainage should be seouied. 
Now, although the plant is nearly hardy, successfully resisting several 
degrees of frost, it is not well suited for the open air m our climate, urn 
aecount of the cold and uncertainty of the lui^ish spring. Spring i« 
" ... ..... ... ^n^pgjut,^^ ^ m^ 

when blooni^ 
^ . . . , _ given, but at 

all other times, espeeially in autumn and early winter, water should bo 
given but spaiini^y. The premature decay and dropi^ of the flower- 
buds so often complained M in Camellias, usually wises from too drf 
a state of the roots at the aeason of growth, or too wet a state of tha 
roots when the growth is matured, and the plant is in a state of eon* 
parative rest. So soon as the growth is matured, it is well to remow 
the plants from under glase, placing them on the north side of a wbU 
or hedge where they are protected from the midday sun. Camelliag 
may he planted out with advantage in the borders of eonservaioriMf 
where they will attain the heii^of 90 or 80 feet, fonning umbrageoui 
treee of matehleaa beanty. 
The chief points to look to ia their enltivatlim, then, are these i-^ 

1. To seeure thorough drainage in the soil. 

2. To give heat and moisture during the periods of flowering aai 
growth. 

8. To water aparingly from the time the prawth is con^leted till 
the flower-buds are about the size of a pea. 

4. To seeure the leaves from being bliatersd by the aon, graas 
daaa or Hartley'a rou(^ plate giaas is desirable for the Camelllft-t 
honae; if ordinary f^Lua be used it should be slightly whitewashed in 
the month of Marah. 

We have yet to speak of Boses and other foroed hardy shrubs; bvt 
these will be made the subject of another short p^er on Tuesday nest* 

At the doee of the lecture a vote of thanks was given to Mr. Paul 
for the interesting and instructive information he laid before thft 
Meeting. 

On ue table of the Council-room were exhibited the prizes offsreil 

Sr the Proprietors of the QanknerB' Ckromde and Thb Joumfiii o» 
OBTicuLTUBB at tho Great Bury Show in July next, and whioih 
eiirited the admiratioR of all preaent. The former is an elegant liehly 
chased silver elaret jua of beautiful design, and the latter omisisted of 
two very handaome rieUv gilt ormolu Frenoh elooka, with paneU ftui 
laoe of painted and jovelled pproahun. 



aecouni oi ine eoid and unoertamty of tbe Jbnguah spring 
its seaeon of growth, and it then requirea a high tempa 
duce a vigovona and well-matured growth. At thia time, i 
ing and growing, a plentiful supply of water should be ( 
all other times, esoeciallvin autumn and earlv vinter. wat 



EARLY PEAS. 
Mt OKpftriftnoe witli Cwtftr'ft Fint drop Peft odnddM viiii 
tbftt of your oorrespondeiit **Bonmoo.'' 
Xiftit year I gowftd <n a Mmth boidftr, Mb b j fidft, ftnd OB 
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the same day the following sorts— Carter's First Crop, Diok- 
•oil's First and Best, DiUistone's Barly, and SaDgster's No. 1. 
They oame in for nse on the following dates :— Dickson's First 
and Best, June 11th ; Carter's First Crop, Jane 16th ; the 
ofter two sorts about a week afterwards: so that with me 
Dickson's proved to be five days earlier than Carter's First 
Crop, and what was of more importance, Dickson's gave double 
the gatherings that First Crop did, and continued in bearing 
mnd^ longer. I have no hesitation in saying that Dickson's 
Pea is the very best early Pea I have grown. I discarded all 
hnt Dickson's, and Sangster's, for early work this season. 

I have no interest in stating the above facts, more than that 
we may prove which really are the earliest and best vegetables 
to grow generally. I shonld like to hear of more gardeners 
itating their opinions of the above Peas, or any others they 
think better.— John Bbookes, Fotar Oaks ParA;, Warwickshire. 



KOYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S FIRST SPRING 
SHOW. 

Tun was held on Saturday last, ebieflv in the consaratoTy instead 
of, as nsnal, in a teni— an innovation wnieh was judged expedient in 
eonseqnenoe of the wintiy weather experienced an to the previoos 
evening ; end slthongh the temperstnre oeeame milaerthe ohttifle was 
fsr from lavonrable to the success of a flower show, for xain fell more 
or less till Uie in the afternoon. In its principal features the Exhi- 
bition resembled that held at South Kensington on the pxerious Tues- 
day — ^in fact, a great portion of the subjects shown were reproduced 
en this oecadon, and baring been already noticed, will here daim only 
a passing mention. 

Of Hyacinths, Mr. W. Paul's set of twelve were far superior to 
those from any other exhibitor, and consisted of magnifioent examples 
of Mont Blanc, Yen Speyk, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Grandeur 
a Merveille, Baron Von Tnyll, King of the Blues, Koh-i-Noor, Ynnx- 
baak, Sir Henry Havelock, Solfaterre, Blondin, and Prince Albert. 
Mr. W. Cutbush, of Bamet, who was second in the Narservmen's 
Class, had Teir good nikes of Yon Schiller, Charles Dickens, Cavaig- 
nac, Gheneral Havelock, Argus, and Ida ; and Mr. Kirtiand, Albion 
Nursery, Stoke Newington, was third. 

Amateurs' collections of twelve were not up to the mark. Mr. 
Wheeler, gardener to Sir F. Goldsmid, Bsrt., Brents' Park, was first ; 
and Mr. BarUett, Hammersmith, second. 

' Of new varieties, Mr. W. Paul, who was the only exhibitor, had the 
first prise for Linnnus, Prince Albert Victor, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Blondin, described last week ; La Ghrandesse, with broader and flatter 
bells than Mont Blanc, and|Yictor Emmanuel, pale crimson, striped 
with deeper crimson in the centre of eaeh petal. Mr. W. Paul con- 
tributed, in addition, a numerous and very fine collection, in which 
Carmine, though not remarkable for the size of its spike, was con- 
smouous by its virid crimson colour. Lord Cowley, between the 
mWery grey of Blondin and the pale blue of Princess Mary, was also 
noticeable. 

Tulips were also shown in great beauty by Mr. W. Paul, who was 
first for eighteen with Vermilion Brillisnt ; Roi Pepin, white flaked 
with orimson ; Couleur Csidinal, violet-shaded deep red ; White 
Pottebakker ; Proserpine, violet-shaded rose ; Fabiola, rosy purple and 
white ; Van der Neer, purple shaded with violet ; Globe de Rigaut, 
purple streaked with white ; and Keizerskroon. In a numerous collec- 
tion from the same exhibitor, Brutus rectifie, yellow hearily feathered 
with crimson scarlet, was very showy. Mr. Kirtiand was second, Mr. 
Cutbush, Bamet, third. 

Cyclamens were sgain shown in great beauty, and Mr. Wiggins and 
Messrs. £.0. Henderson took the first and second prizes, iraile Mr. 
Todmsn, gardener to B. Hudson, Esq., Clapham Common, was third. 
- Of Narcissus, an excellent collection was furnished by Mr. Paul, 
among which Bazelman major, Queen of Yellows, yellow with a deep 
vellpw cup ; and Soleil d'Or, yellow with an orange cup, were large and 
fine. Mr. Paul, Mr. Cutbush, and Mr. Todman likewise furnished 
fine jKits of Lily of the Yallev. 

Chinese Primulas raised from Mr. Williams's strain of seed, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Wiggins, gardener to W. Beck, Esq., Isleworth. were 
again first, Mr. Todmsn being second, and Mr. Wheeler third. Prizes 
were likewise awarded to Mr. Paul and Mr. Todman for out blooms of 
Camellias; and Mr. Bull produced plants of the same previously 
shown at Kensington. 

Boses furnished liy Mr. W. Paul, in remarkable perfection for the 
season, constituted sn important fosture ai the display, and it may be 
suwftil to notice some of the best. These wece Le Bhone with some 
eighteen blooms and buds. Alba Bosa always veiy beautiful in spring, 
President, a splendid specimen with about two dozen blooms ; Eliza- 
beth Vigneron, Senateur Vaisse, Cceur de Lion with nine fine blooms ; 
Madame de Stella not fully out, but will be vezy beautiful ; and Ma- 
dame Victor Yerdier. . Several stands of cut blooms were furnished by 
the same exhibitor, and by Messrs. Paul & Son, to both of whom 
extra prizes were awarded. { 

' For uispeUaneous flowering and flne-foliaged plants Mr. Williams, { 
Holloway, was flrst with Azalea Triumphsns in fine bloom, Gene- I 



Wilis fnchsioides, an excellent specimen of Erioetemon pulcheUsm, 
Chamcrops humilis. Variegated Aloe-leaved Yuoea, and Cordyline m- 
divisa, the last remarkably fine. Mr. Bull, who was seoond, bad s 
very fine example of Cibotium prinoeps measuring at lesst 9 feet aeroa 
the fronds, Brahea dulds, Dracmia australis latifoBai his fine sped- 
men fruiting Aueuba, &c. ICr. Wheeler was third with a coUectios io 
whi^ we noticed a good Alocasia metaUica, Dicksonia antare&a, 
Pandanus javanicus variegatus, and a well-bloomed ^ant of Azslsa 
indica alba. A collection was also furnished bv Mr. Paul, ooniidiiig 
of Bhododendrons, Boses, Deutzias, Clematises, Lilacs, floverins 
Peaches, the fine standard Genista purgans shown at Kensington, us 
other plants. Mr. Cutbush, Barnet, contribttted his fine plsati d 
Mignonette, Acacia Drummondi, and Erica Wilmoreana supexts^ 
double-flowering Prunns sinensis, &c. ; and Mr. Williams a numevovi 
collection in wmeh were Statice Hdlf ordii, Franeisoea oonfertifloia, 
Anthurium Scherzerianum, Vanda insignis, Genet^Uis, variesstsd 
Anfrffn, Anthurium acaule with five of its long spadioes, plaited lika 
a whip-thon^, a fine specimen of Agave fililera, Todea p|^ucida, Lo> 
marias, Gleichenia dioarpa, Ac Of other subjects Mr. wheeler eos- 
tributed Chinese Azsleas, and Messrs. Dobson & Son Cinerarisi in 
excellent Uoom, the kinds being Duke of Cambridge, large velyet| 
punlish crimson self ; John Spencer, paler in colour ; EsteUe, iddle, 
dark disk, and rosv purple edge ; Admiration (Dobson^, in the nsie 
style, but with a broacter edge ; Favourite, cream white, dark disk, 
narrow purple edge ; and Lady Theodora Grosvenor (Fairbun), whits 
with deep bluish violet edge. Messrs. Dobson received an extra prize 
for this oollection, and similar prizes were awarded to Mr. Bsrtlett for 
Filmy Ferns snd miscellaneous flowering jdants, to Mr.Ford, gudensr 
to W. E. Hubbard, Esq., St. Leonard's Lodge, Horsham, for Ajpplei 
and Pears in excellent preservation, and to Mr. Bull and Mr. Wilntmi 
for ooUections of new and rare plants, those from the fonner beisg 
nearly the same as exhibited at Kensington. 

Among novelties first-class certificates were awarded for the loUov- 
ing : — To Mr. Wiggins for a beautiful Cattleya Warseewicm with s 
verv richly-coloured lip ; to Messrs. Jackson, ca Kingston, flors mnefy 
called dehcata, pale pink, with a yellow throat : to Mr. Ball, for Odanis- 
glossum AlexandrB, C^ripedinm eonoolor, and Daysmm; Andia 
spathulata and crasriloha pcta, Agave macrocantha, CsmeUis Lsnnia 
Magm rosea, a beautiful deep rose-coloured variety ; vsiiegstedlbsjoi ; 
and Bogeria hybrida, with Laurustinus-like heads of pale ross^oloand 
blossom. Mr. Williams had similar awards for AmsryUii Inon, 
scarlet, with a white band towards the base of the petsiU; sadfor 
OdontoglosBum maculosum, the singular flowers of which sxe RMb, 
dotted wiUi brown, and have a hairy white lip. Fint-dass oextifiestes 
were also awarded to Mr. W. Paul, for his new Hybrid Penetnsl Boss 
CoBur de Lion ; and to Mr. Cruickshanks, gardener to W. Jones Loyd, 
Esq., Langlevbury, for his lilao-striped Verbena Lady of Laagley^ 
bury. Second-class certificates wece awarded to Mr. Williams in 
Ansnss s a Porteana, differing from the common variegated Pine Ap]^ 
in having a broad band of yellow down the centre <A each leaf, the 
rest of the leaf being olive green ; and Azalea Chsnner, a promising 
rosy-pink varie^ ; to Mr. Bull, for Odontogloasum gloriosum ; and to 
Messrs. E. G. Henderson, for Pyrethrum Golden Feather. The ssas 
firm also contributed a collection of tricolor Pelaraoniums, as did Mr. 
Watson, of St. Albans, who had among others, Mrs. Dix and Mils 
Watson which had previously received certificates. 



PROTECTING PEAS AND BEANS. 

" B. F.," in " Doings of the Last Week," oontribated to 
your Journal for March 14th, details bis method of proteeting 
Beans and Peas from pheasants and partridges, and in a pre- 
vious Number refers to the *' Pea Protector," an illustrated 
advertisement of which appears in the Journal, and also a de- 
scription by Mr. J. Dou^, at 199. I beg to state that for 
several years I have used here, Messrs. Bernard & Bishop^s 
inch mesh galvanised wire netting, 24 inches wide, also ad- 
vertised in your Journal, for the same purpose, and find it a 
perfect protection against the smallest birds. It ia easily fixed 
by bending it arch-like over the row, when the Peae begin to 
break the ground, and pegging it down at the edges with com* 
mon hooked sticks ; in fact, it almost retains its aroh-like form 
without any peg. It may be cut into any length required, and 
when done with is easily rolled up and stowed away. Its roomy 
arch also gives ample space for the Peas to grow without 
clinging to it, until they are quite safe from sparrowa, and in 
such weather as we experience this spring, it afforda an ex- 
cellent skeleton for old matting or litter for protection from 
frosts and cutting winds. The Pea protector is smaller in its. 
arch, and apparently more expensive, it also seema to be 
slighter, and I should imagine, therefore, lees durable. 

My employer has also used the netting above referred to for 
some years as a guard for young trees, cutting it into lengths of 
6, 8, or 10 feet, according to the height of the bole of the tree 
required to be guarded, and putting it up lengthwise, and lacing 
it up round the tree with a galvanised wire, and it certainly is 
much the cheapest and most effective guard used. It perfect^ 
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pit>ieote the tree from rabbits, luures, sheep, cattle, and horses. 
It only reqnires three or four stakes for the sheep and cattle 
to rob against, or any fancy guard may be pnt round the tree 
on which it is, for unless some such addition be made the sheep 
win rub the young tree, and wire will cut the bark off yeiy 
iatally, in consequence of the trunk of the tree swelling and 
growing until the guard is filled. I have this year uidaced 
aeyeral guards whidi ha^e been on the trees for years, and they 
are used for younger trees, and seem as good as ever. 

Dhe netting also makes the bottom of young Quickset hedges 
ImperrionB, if these are planted double about a foot or 18 inches 
apart, and a piece of netting is strained lengthwise between 
the rows of Quickset, and fastened up wiw slight wooden 
stakes until the quick grows and interlaces the netting, and 
supports it, which wiU be the case by the time the stakes have 
decayed. The hedge may then be clipped over the top of the 
netting, and the latter be allowed permanently to remain. For 
short lengths of hedges, and where it is desired to exclude 
game and poultry, this will be found an admirable plan ; of 
course, a larger mesh may be used, and a narrower width of 
netting if de^ed. — ^Willux Chastnxt, Hamond Lodgct King^t 
Lyrni. 

TOWN GARDENING. 

{Concluded from page 208.) 
I XT7ST finally state my experience of trees and shrubs, 
which, howerer, is not Tsry extensive. Evergreens are gene- 
rally hopeless, excepting the Box. This cannot be said to 
flourish ; but by jmtting in plants of a good size at first, and 
frequently applying the hose to their leaves with a pretty strong 
flnsh of water, ihey may be kept green, and will grow a little. 
This remark, however, does not aapTfiy to Box-ed^ng for bor- 
ders, which never looks well, and Mcomes in places very bmre. 
Aa regards trees, the great principle to be kept in view is to 
seleei those which shed their bark more or less annually, and 
thus keep continually presenting new portions of healthy sur- 
iaoe to the atmosphere. The trees which do this most freely 
are the Birch and the Plane. The first loses its bark gradually 
in circular strips; from the second it comes off in blotches. 
And what more elegant than a drooping Birch, or handsomer 
in foliage than the Plane t The Weeping Ash splits its bark 
in long perpendicular seams, sometimes the entire length of 
the stem, and becomes a very ornamental tree ; but care must 
be taken not to let the branches touch the ground, the grass 
will not grow under it if they do. This meed of praise does 
not extend to the common Ash, which ought never to be ad- 
mitted into a small garden, whether in town or country ; for 
if it succeeds, the roots of one tree only will absorb the mois- 
ture of the entire garden : like a young cuckoo in a thrush's 
nest, it takes full possession, to the destruction of the previous 
occupants. Nothing wiH fiourish within a radius of 80 or 
40 feet of it, as I have often noticed when observing Ash trees 
in a com or Turnip field. The Poplar of most kinds splits its 
bark well, and succeeds in smoke ; and even the old stumpv 
Sycamore when weU played upon with water, and treated with 
an occasional Turkish bath in the form of a scrubbing-brush 
and soft soap, showed signs of revival, and really began to 
grow. It was, however, one of a peculiar and delicate species, 
tbe name of wh^ch I have not discovered. It appeared like a 
liyhrid between a Lime and a Sycamore, in whidi idea I was 
confirmed by traces of a cincture on its stem, just below where 
H diverged into branches, as if it had been grafted ; by the 
few leaves which sprang from its roots havina more of the 
orctinaiy Sycamore form than those on the branches ; and from 
its oeeasionally under its new treatment putting forth blossoms, 
which had a slight fracpnnce, and of which the bees were fond, 
bot th^ norer prodnoed the keys or seed-vessels. The leaves, 
hoyteuerf were soon affected by frost, still more so by a cold 
or Jough wind, and often the tree was nearly stripped of them 
by the end of June, thou|^ a second crop came. On the whole 
it -vftM not a tree suited for a town garden. 

Of flowering trees and shrubs, the Laburnum grows and 
flowen the best, the Bed Hawthorn next. Lilaes require to 
bo well cut-in and watered; they rarely would put forth a 
flower, but they form a good bushy screen if planted before 
mudghUy objects which it is desirable in a gardien to eonceaL 
Hhe Aoaela and Almond, though they do well in the squares 
in the west end of London where there is Isss smoke, main- 
tained a faint strugde for life only; and my system was to 
•zpel everything which conveyed an idea of misery. For the 
same reason I banished the Bibes, iba Ghieldres Bose, the 



Honeysuckle, and the Privet ; the last I often pity, with its 
profusion of black wires, when I see it in the open spaces of 
the metropolis. I found the wall of the garden facing the east 
partially covered with Irish Ivy when I succeeded to it. It 
grew, but it required constant nailing and trouble; for the 
teeth, or small centipedal lobes, which it puts out at the 
back of the stems would not retain their hold on the wall. 
There is, however, a small species with a bright leaf beauti- 
fully veined which dings to the wall, but its dying leaves dis- 
figure it, and litter the beds throughout the summer. The 
Insh Ivy I prevented doing so by having all the old leaves 
closely sheared off as soon as the new buds began to start in the 
spring. In two or three weeks' time the wall was again covered 
with new verdure. On the opposite wall I planted Jasmine, 
white and yellow. The white flowered annually, more or less, 
by keeping it well cut-in, but its shoots were always weak. 
The yellow was a stronger sort and had a larger flower, and the 
difficulty has been rather to restrain its growth than to promote 
it. I have seen in some towns the Virginian Creeper do, the 
scarlet and crimson leaves of which, when decaying, are so rich 
and beautiful, but it would not grow with me. I apprehend 
that the climate of England is unfavourable to its perfect deve- 
lopment, as I have never observed it in this country put forth 
its small coral spray, as I have seen it when growing wild in 
Switzerland. I have also tried the wild English Clematis, 
called Virgin's Bower, which bore plenty of leaves, but never 
flowered. 

I have now " said my say," and have only to add in conclu- 
sion that the garden took up but little of my time, and required 
little trouble beyond what I could safely trust to a servant or 
labouring man, as sweeping up, mowing, &c. My time was too 
fully occupied by engagements of a far more important dur- 
racter to permit of my being much in it. My chief enjoyment 
on week days during the proper season consisted in snatching 
those fragments of time which arose when I returned home 
exhausted from the cultivation of plants of a very different 
nature (the Immortelles), and was flve or ten minutes too early 
for a meal. I then went at once into the garden, and my 
nervous system was more strengthened and refreshed thereby 
than by throwing myself into an easy chair, the mind being so 
completely relieved by the change uf objects and ideas. On 
Sundays it was a still greater treat. Then with my family we 
had more intervals of leisure; then there was little or no 
smoke — ^no overlookers ; the busy hum from the neighbouring 
warehouses was hushed, all was tranquil, and we could sit out 
with a book at a distance from the south or open end, and 
when we lifted onr eyes and looked beyond saw nothing but 
sunny hills and cheerful fields ; and tiius we enjoyed our xvs 
in urbe with grateful satisfaction and thankfulness to God. — 
Philokbpos, 



MESSRS.. CUTBUSH'S SHOW OF SPRING 
FLOWERS. 

This commenced at the Crystal Palace on Saturday last, and 
will continue open until the 6th of next month. It is, as 
usual, a very attractive and excellent display, which will doubt- 
less he inspected with interest and pleasure by multitudes of 
visitors. The plants are admirably arranged, and occupy about 
240 feet run of tabling divided down the centre, one side being 
chiefiy filled with Hyacinths and Tulips, the other with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of other spring-flowering plants ; and at 
each end is a good flowering specimen of white Azalea indica. 

Taking flrst the side on which are ranged the bulbs we And 
the flrst or front row to consist of variegated Pelargoniums, such 
as Mrs. Pollock, Cloth of Gold, Golden Chain, and Lady Ply- 
mouth ; the second row of Hyacinths and Tulips mixed ; the 
Uiird row of the same flowers separately and in about equal 
proportions ; and the fourth or back row of Hyacinths only. 
Among the latter there is a remarkably large and fine snike of 
Florence Nightingale; and of other varieties of the red class 
Cavaignac, Macaulay, Von Schiller, Princess Clothilde, Due de 
Malakoff, and double Duke of Wellington are excellent. Blues 
are well represented in Charles Dickens, Grand Lilas, Nimrod, 
and some others ; and the very dark or black kinds in General 
Havelock and Mimosa. Of the white varieties there are 
several exceUent spikes of Mont Blanc, and some others. 
Haydn, mauve, is also very pretty. There are a few new kinds, 
noticeable among which are Le. Grand Jaune, buff yellow; 
Princess Helena, with large, pure white bells ; Mrs. James 
Cutbushy with white bells of good substance ; Prince! fl Anna, 
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a pleasing bright to^ pink yaiiety ; and Blise, crimson, edged 
'with pale rose. Of Tnlips there is a fine ooUeotion, including 
ihe Toumesols, Keizerskroon, Vermilion Brilliant, and other 
ehowy varieties, besides seyeral new ones, among which the 
beet appear to be Cbrysolora, bright yellow ; Zilyareen Stan- 
dard, rosy crimson, flaked with white; Joost Van VondeU, 
large, crimson and white ; Salvator Bosa, double, rose, striped 
with deeper rose ; and Grand Duo, yellow, flaked with red. 

The miscellaneous collection of spring-flowering plants prin- 
cipally consists of numerous plants of Dielytra spectabilis, 
whidi are very effective, Cytisus raeemosus, Deutzias, Acacia 
Bmmmondi, Chinese Azaleas, Cinerarias, Mignonette, Oueldres 
Bose, Lily of the Valley, and the pretty double Prunus sinensis ; 
there are also some Bracssnas, and, as an edging to the whole 
in front, variegated Pelargoniums interspersed with Isolepis 
gracilis. We idso noticed at one end of the table a plate of 
Messrs. Cntbush's beautifully marked variety of Lilium 
auratum, called splendidum, in which the centntl stripes axe 
dnllzed. . ^ 

WEEDS ON WALKS, AND HOW TO DESTROY 
THEM. 

Whateveb difference of opinion there may exist as to the 
proper materials for making a walk, every one must agree that 
weeds destroy its beauty. 

Now, as weeds on a walk are unquestionably fatal to its good 
i^[>pearance, their removal or destruction is aimed at by all ; 
but it was not until within the last few years that the appli- 
cation of chemical substances, with the latter object in view, 
found much favour, and weeding and hoeing were, therefore, 
the order of the day. A prejudice against the use of one of the 
most effective destructive agents for a long time kept it from 
being resorted to, and some people even persisted in the 
opinion that it would not accomplish the desired end. The old- 
fashioned mode of employing hand labour was accordingly pur- 
sued, and resulted in walks being often allowed to become very 
rough before the cleaning time came round again. 

To remedy this state of things various expedients have been 
suggested, and different substances tried ; some, and by far the 
greater number, having for their object the destruction of the 
young weeds on the spot, without disturbing the walk ; others 
being designed to render the walk itself impervious to the roots 
of weeds, or fatal to them. This, in most cases, is sought to 
be effected by preparing a walk with a hard, smooth surface of 
asphalt, concrete, cement, or some similar substance, affording 
no hold for the roots of the grosser and larger vegetation, but 
not altogether exempt from the attacks of fungi or mosses, 
when time has changed the obnoxious substances, and ren- 
dered the surface suitable for such vegetation. Asphalt, and 
similar materials, however useful for walks, are, nevertheless, 
not yet sufficiently dieap to allow of their being employed 
everywhere, and weeds are most likely to grow on such walks 
as are the least likely to be formed of such materials, for it is 
on walks in out-of-the-way places, that most weeds are pro- 
duced, not on those over which there is the most trafiic. 

In districts where mineral substances obnoxious to vegetation 
can be obtained in sufficient quantity, there is not much dlffi- 
enlty in keeping weeds down, as, for instance, in the ease of 
some mining districts, more especially in the west of England, 
where a greenish grey sand strongly impregnated with some 
mineral poison is found in quantity. Certain chemical works 
also furnish a refuse substance, which can be applied to the 
same purpose. Such materials, however, are not so generally 
available as to meet all requirements, consequently we must 
adopt others more within our reach. I hope that in time some- 
thing better than any substance we now possess may be dis- 
covered — something cheap, easy of application, effectual, and 
not likely to injure the walks to which it is applied ; but tiU 
then I fear we mast continue to use salt, of which the only fault 
is, that it makes a damp walk damper still ; still its use, I 
ilunk, is extending, for notwithstanding this drawback, there 
is noiJhing as yet to. be had at so reasonable a rate, and which 
18 BO efficacious, l^e mere fact of its rendering a damp walk 
a little damper is not sufficient to cause its condemnation, in- 
asmuch as some walks are better when a little damp than when 
too dry, and this is the case with many of those here. I have 
used salt for many years with advantage, and in the past year 
t employed it more extensively than ever, and I see no reason 
to regret having done so. 

01 the substances used to destroy weeds on walks, one of the 
best I have seen was a sort of erude arsenic, which was em- 



ployed about a dozen fears agOjand applied, I think, either 
ponnded or in a diluted state. This left no trace betdnd 1^ 
and the waHc was dean, and looked at if it would take a long 
time to return to a state fit for vegetation ; but I only aacwthe 
effects of the application on one oension. I have, however, hid 
more than one trial with copperas as a weed-destroyer, built 
left a dirty stain, and wa« so difficult to apply that I enmot 
recommend it, whereas salt is cleanly, and all trace of it is re- 
moved by the first shower. In some places it has been used 
dissolved in hot water, but the latter is inconvenient to obtain, 
and I imagine salt acts quite as well without it. Salt, it is 
true, ought not to remain on a walk when there is compunr 
at a place, but by taking advantage of diowery weather, it wiJl 
speedily disappear. Of course, eare must be taken in applyhig 
it that none be thrown on the edging, otherwise it will loU it; 
but a little practice will enable any one to do this witkeot 
danger of such a result. The quantity to apply muat depend 
on circumstances : if the walk is one passing through a meadow 
where grass seeds abound, and where it ia, perhaps, but litUe 
used, weeds will grow rapidly, an^ salt may be move libenQif 
applied ; but where there is onfy a little moss to destroy, a 
very snudl dusting will suffice. The best plan for tbe inex- 
perienced to adopt is to use very little salt at first, to be cazefil 
not to scatter any over the roots of Box, if such is grown as an 
edging, removing the weeds from that part by other means, 
and if the quantity used do not effeot the object, to repeat the 
application after a time, taking core not to salt too mucL 

If the keeping down of weeds were the only advantage of 
using salt, its adoption might be open to many objeodcois; 
but it likewise keeps worms away, and destroys the weeds wiffr* 
out loosening the gravel or other msiteriala eoinposiiig Oe 
walk. This advantage is of the greatest importeBee wiun ths 
number of persons who traverse the walks dafly is small, ftr 
however carefully weeds are pidced op by liand, or foiesd "up bf 
the hoe, some disturbance of the sarfkoeuost be caused, tin 
before that can be fairly remefied, the operation has to be 
repeated, and a loose, unpleasant surfaee is the restdt, or eofr- 
stant rolling becomes necessary. How with salt nofliisg h fil^ 
turbed, the weeds wither and cusappear in a few days, and etsa 
if they are deep-rooted ones, such as Dandelions and Dobks, 
an extra pinch over the crown will generally kill them. 

The substances of which walks may be ftmned having been 
treated of in this Journal, I need only refiiatk that where ver^ 
indifferent materials are necessarily used (which is often enough 
the case, and yet with such a tolerably good walk may be inadii), 
it is of the greatest importance not to disturb this rou^^ ma- 
terial by hunting after weeds ; salt is then of the utmost oons^ 
quence ; and where the soil is rich, and wormcasts are troxibl^ 
some, salt effectually keeps them down. Borne examples of thit 
kind we have had here, and ^e more we use salt the more its 
benefits appear, for after applying it fbt two at three yeats wis 
find a less quantity effect our object, and the advantage of -nol 
having the walk distttrbed is ol coBseQtzenee on liilly grdttoAt 
where heavy rains do such injury to widks liavinft a loose sur- 
face. I may add that most of our walls have a siigiht coaHng 
of shells, which being broken fine are easy and smodth to wA 
upon, and after rain the walks are mote firm ihin In dry weatfaeii, 
excepting such as are distmrbed by stonn-floods, and saMoC 
renders it unneeeesaYy to loosen such a lig^t inatecial. Taking; 
therefore, salt with aU its disadvantages, I should be sony ta 
have to do without it. If, however, any am ean discover m 
agent superior to salt In respect to cheapness, df&caey, mA 
ease of application, I shall be glad to liear of it, and ^M |^ H 
a trial.—'J. BOBSox. 
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AOOuinrLATSD bxat. 

I SAVS heard that lAr. Bodtt IMS^ 1Mb pwti Iris apinJte 
that the fire at the Gtvstal Pa'nt'ewas tttttsed iiyali explosion dt 
gas in the flue of the hot-Water apparatus, t^faleh to nie appeaiH 
very improbable. Acoidents from the explosiott of gas w«* 
very common, when the old smoke flitb*Wft8 ttiDre genenffly «»- 
ployed to hea:t gbss houses. 

One of the first lessons a younfr gaxdefler leeelved was, 'f» 
pu^ back the hot coals well into the fine, and to -put tbe fieA 
fuel in front of the fire. The fire tfaeit bunit'grafiuaHy towairis 
the door, and all gas given off l^the heited fbd was obBged Id 
pass over the fire, aud was, of eotinfe, oommn^ If, on "flw 
contraxy. the fresh eoal was thtown beyond the tie, the gitt 
was wasted, and ttight^tteus^ thisehiU. 

A mixture of coal gas lmdalttes][dierioti!ris*«t^eflive. tSNtf 
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ii # fine mmt be mii»d ^& atmosplMrio ak; aend- if iguitod aa 
•qribfliont noi a firei iviU be the eonBequeiiee. I have seen 
Mvend of eoeh aeeidente ; the flnett nwe bsdl^ etaeked, and 
mxut n&oke and BttlpkaxoiiB aeid gas, mixed ^triih vapoiu of 
Mftl tar, ymse diaoiiai|ed intte th» honse, and all the plants 
hilled or injured ; but I nefvw heard of a fiie so eansed. Under 
tha tkeilar of i^ hoU-waler dtppantati the spaee is generaUy-so 
sboKtuhiah is pcovldedlosiaelvthat audi an aeeideiit in mveli 
Iwftlihnlyfn nrimr tlaM.in.ailiie^.aiid I. cannot batthdnlf the 
fixe in the Giystal PaUee is mnoh moMtfihely to be aootiier 
ease of aooomnlated heat, reeently diBonssed in yonr columns. 
--J. B. Pmabbox, ChUweU. 



OUT W TUB 'WEST, 

Bourn *af.70iu:vead«ni,aikd ^wmaelrM mt^ T^ye iQflidr^ 
i^iat hM beooma of sMk 

. yfOl^ io.8tatA xQor ta)0 iihortbr^ I am at Cbioftg^^ on. the 
nl»c«m otLaike.lfiomgMx; ai)4JiAiingbemlMre'tiwl?e.n;^QntbB 
lihinkl mff tall vhat.msj be of us^ tasome of your readers, 
«ld«giiKi a liMlfi iniormatioaof h»s{im,Uy% aodc the f^attv^ds 
iflftdaKvabUiti^a of tba connti^^ 

QfttSa citcii ui,ihe Jtotri^laee, Xmajf.a^; thai if er^r tberewa^i 
iwv»ndiri».tiiaiiorld Oupi^o-ia one»a]»d the rate at which 
iiinoineaaes TOiter a^d summer is more like tjiat we read of in 
tales. of. eastern, magio thwxa sober reality; but bere the oi^ 
iiK-in solid maihlei ston^, briok, iron,. a»d wood, the iatter pre^ 
dnmimatfwg. Xiondon, has few buildings that cf^ suipaes the 
\ of tha merohant prinoes* or their warehouses and stores. 



4lKmiiniBe thousand buildings of aU kind« were evected during 
ii^t acui many at a distance will wonder how a demand 
aonhi arise for so many buildings, but the wid^ couptry that is 
h^iig settled north, south, and west must be tak^n into aoeount. 
Xbl» Chiaa0>. people haTO an eye to progress, and have made a 
oatwodt of xaiJwayaoTer the boundless prakies on evety side of 
Ihem- These prairiea are being settled very rapidly by emigrants 
ton pearly OTei^f Euiopean nation, and being easily cultiyated, 
tha-.satUecs soon, beeoma prosperoua fajonecs, and the market 
to HMx psodufiaiaCbiMge, with its lake, and railway outlets 
^ almost aaj^ part oi the Amexiflan continent and to Europe. 

3^ prairies are almost destitute ot, trees sava on the edges 
qf a twams, anA for twenty or thirty oiilea the eye vUl «ot see 
a tEae, save suoh aa have been planjbed by the farmers abovt 
theix homeeteads. Xhe soil is a riioh black mould, in. many 
p^Uees from 3 to 10 feet deep, foisned by ages of d^oi^ed vege- 
Mion. Thosa who do not own a yard of land, but can mow 
well, make good liringa when they are^ within, ^teen^ or tventy 
milas of tha oity^ lor they mow the unoccupied prairie, aod 
loake hi^, which they sell in the c^, and I know sbyeral who 
haixa msne a good uart in the world by doing so. Others 
ilk» to shooting game in the seasoqt, and. make weU out in 
Uh^ antnmuu and easly part of winter. In tbe lakes ax^ rivers 
tub abound; avy one can catch them, and numy make a 
Umg i>y doing so. My son, a boy twelve years old, has caught 
i9« many as a hundred good perch par day* I have seen men 
aii4 bova pull fish weighing 8 or 10 lbs*, oat of the lake with' the 
titaowJine. The country is rich in itaell, and any wUliug 
QWM^ wan who ia solier can get ouw. Chicago is no plaee for 
elMskSy lor women do a good oe^ of booi^keeping hei^ ; stijyi, 
•omehaw, male clerks are absorbed; bu^t know one instance 
9i a young KnglighTnan who. cawpa h/s^ce «^ a clerk, but he had 
ta ^am farm labourer. As a gardener a man may expect to 
tove a little zougb work, but thece are good plates to be ht^ 

Chieago is a city of flowers, and they command a good price ; 
Camellias seU for a dollar each, and very small bouquets will 
in wiatar bring from two to Ave d<Ala!rs. There aie numerous 
ftnt^ish, Butdii, and Germans engag^ in the business, with 
SomeJprenchmei^ ai^ Americans, and ^ seem to make a living. 
MMt of the greenhouses are d wood, except those attached 
i/^. private dwelUngs. Vines are begi^ning to ba very much 
MMKTated under glaea, and sonve gentlemen b^ve built yexy 
lam yineriea. One gentleman named Bimiham, who is now 
ia miope» has a large eoUection of Vines, and his name is 
voarthy of mention for his Ubexal behaviour towards hia chief 
gftsdenar, an flagUshman named Williams, wbo has been with 
bite eleven years, and for whom he has built a hoiise which 
aofi WO dollars, besides paying him a good salary. There are 
many good places in the State, but there are few at which stove 
plants are kept. Oardeners must not expect to find all they 
eould wish, but all may live if they will ooly take things some- 
vjrhat as they come for a time. I have done a considerable 
cmoTmt of carpenter's work since I came out in fitting up 



gi^nbouses and frameit, and the foreman chi^enter ift flie 
school said I'^yould soon make a first-rate carpenter. 

I must now say a little about tKe wild fiowers aiid frml 
Grapes grow wild iil the woods sMrtlng the'prairies, asid are 
abundant. There are also plenty of wild Plums, which pro- 
duce larger frttit than I have seeh'tlielh do in Eiigland; but 
Hazel nuts are sififillef, and the bttshes scarcely grow ,moi^ 
than 4 feet high in the woods' along the sotitheHi shOtts of-Lidce 
Michigan; which is probably owing to the poor sandy chttractM 
of the soil. Further' dorwn in the Bthte of Illiiioie I haw avett 
them larger. On the south ^deof Chicago tite ft»Mnlitian.af 
the mtrfiLoe !» peculiar, aad'tihe treetoartfinotfll^Oak^ of'whieh 
Fhsrre only seen three ^Msaes— 41» Quan^nA tinetoiia, nigRH 
and; i«bra. 1^^ sh^nba- fooiid mdeniealfc; them axe Gomiia 
eanadiwiHia^oiP Dogsniod, wAtiHwawaLgpastesof >Spirapafc Ulam 
avaaomeothaB'phuitS'WihaahJ haw not been a^e to name^y^ 
bail' m«» give youT'ieadsM an. aoeount of : them in a. fu^p^ 
pc^. F6r about t9iK> uuka wm^ laom tha, lake tha land li^ 
in iid9aBwiili,ol'eoBvsey aHiwiatft ftmoww, and these ridgf^a 
andfonows atsatch ten.or tnalva.mttea alang. the lak|k. shMq* 
ThaiMgea aae veoy sandy, and Jifain theniiflmow t)>f^O]# trees 
aodrahrabe.lobeseen, sava.thoeawhiohhiwve been nlanted;by 
ttae. nesidents. ISm. furrons. are wet landi oaUad slouglia,p9 
** slaws '* hexa, and in. tham but few. w^oodfoii shru^^.planj^ 
gpow. Baiiy in spring they ace liiarally oovjired with Iris verai* 
oolor ; this ia suoeeeded by an ahondancQ of. wUd Strawl^emea 
which are yary fine ; my children have of ten (Pothered twoquax^ts 
of tha.fruit in halt an honr. Tha cultt^RaM Stxawb^ lives 
and does well on these *'sle«" lands; one gardener nefur. ua 
pfamlad twenty acres last spring. Some very preti^ orohidace<7US 
plants grow in these places, aliso a small upright Lob^ia not 
unlike Lobelia erisas. Towards autumn there are some prel^ 
Ohelooes, and a vezy pretty pUnt the flower of which much ra* 
sembles that of our Foxglove, Sesamum indicum,or OilyOrain 
as it is called here. 

Along the sandy shosa of the lake and in the woods eariy ia 
spring may be seen some thousands of Phlox maculata) and I 
wonder it has never, been cnltivatedin England, it would bo 
a gem in shrubberies, especially in sandy kmds. There is also 
a pretty Violet (Viola paimata), abnndant here, as well aa thxei^ 
or foua other speciesv I found CoovaBaria raoemosa plentifully 
and the pveUy two-le«iv6d Ghiytenia virginiea. Another eac5 
summer flower is the Dodecaitheon maadia^ of which the umbeb 
of phikish white fiowers are very pretl;^. Batschia canesoens and 
B. longidora are pretty yrth)w and orange-eoloured flow^s, an4 
are plentiful on tha lake shore, and in the woods. Lupinea 
are TCiy plentiful in the woods, and so is Osmnnda i^alia in 
the swampy parts, and some other Pecns that I have not madi^ 
out yet, having no good work on Amarioan Ferns. « I ha^e inada 
a colleotion of many other plants, of which when I have leisux^ 
I hope to glTO your readers an aeeDont. 

I will now offer a fiew remarks on the crops wa glow ont hezeu 
Onions produce fine crops with poor tUdage, and in poor sandgv 
land I have seen them 6 or 8 inches in diameter, not hsM 
and there odd ones, but tha maforiiy of the buttM of thosa 
siaes ; out on the prairies tiiey grow wonderlnUy waU, and fio ^ 
Carrots^ Beet, Parsnips, and Asparagna Cabbages do toksrably 
well, but are liable to ** break their hearto ;" CauHflowers poov^. 
on aoeount of tha atanost dry heat in summer, and they. ar% 
bitter. I have seen no Ouried Oreena Early and late Peaa 
sneoeed well, but not summer Peas. Cocambera of the sanil 
sorts, Tomatoes, Pumpkins, Si^nashee, and various Idnda ol 
Vegetable Marrows, along with Musk and Water Melons are 
" great institutions,'* and are grown everywhere, and by almoat 
everybody. I grew about seventy bushela ol Tomatoes, about 
forty bushels of Cacnmbers, and of Squashes and Pumpkins I 
do not know how much. Indian Com is raised in large quanti- 
ties, especially the sweet varieties for eating in a green state. 

Flowers such as Verbenas, Pelargoniums, Phlox Itarm ntMmoTi d r , 
Petunias, Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaxanths, andMbUat 
do remarkably well. Bosea are soon spoiled in tha summer^ 
but the Perpetuala do well before and aft^r the aumm^ l^eats 
aiapassed. Tha tender annuals I havn named bave to be raised 
under glasa as in Engtend, and bedded out in the beginmng of 
June. Ageratums, French Marigolc|a, and most kinds of an- 
nuals do well and make a good show after the heat of summer. 
German Asters and Slocks should be sown twice or thrice, for 
they are soon over. Chioag9 |« *^B[«ftt pkoe fo^ bedding out, 
as nearly every house has a piece of land attached, an,d bedding 
plants are raised extensively by tlte fiorists. 

I will nov sav a little about the cjimate. About ^tne ba* 
ghmingof Decemberthe»evere«frostfl wtin, an* la«lmanoz 
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less until Maroh. Daring this time we have two or three *' oold 
snaps" as they are called here, when the thermometer falls 
18^ or 20° below zero ; then one takes to dancing early in the 
morning, infiiot as soon as he jumps oat of bed, and everything 
he touches in the way of iron is thrown down again as if red 
hot. Fortunately these eold snaps only last about three days 
at a time, and the useful and pretty American stoves soon drive 
out the frost so as to render the temperature bearable. Almost 
S»U work i9 at a standstill whilst the cold snaps continue. It 
freezes almost every night d^ring the period I have named, but 
on most days wehave pien^ of gns^m faot, a fine olear atmo- 
sphere, and greeohooMplaatil do well. There are few out-door 
eversreenfl save Arbor vitis and Firs. From Mf^roh \o tb^ i^- 
snnxdng of May we have oeoasional frosts, but abottt the 10^ 
of Hay oom planting and Oneiimber sowing are perfoimed, and 
the com iHU grow in eight or nine weeks as many feet high , so 
that whtBil vegetation does start teirly no time is lost. Abont 
September We begin to have slight frosts again, and then oome 
the autttmn tints, which are beyond my power to fairly deseribe. 
The leaves of the Oak assume almost all the tints of the rain- 
bow ; and where Oaks are intermixed with other trees, such as 
Poplars and Willows, with their pale yellow leaves, they are a 
sic^t not to be forgotten. One range of forest will look like an 
immense flower garden consisting of miles of Verbenas, Petunias, 
and Calceolarias ; another part will look like miles of *' shot 
silk " and the hues will keep changing according to the hour of 
the day. This seapon is called the ** Indian summer," and I 
think it the best part of the year in America, for there are fine, 
warm, sunny days and cool nights. 

I will now make a few remarks as to the expense of getting 
here and the cost of land, for I know many are anxious to come 
out ; in fact, the Mayor of Windsor some time ago wrote to the 
Mayor of Chicago for reliable information, in order to make such 
known among English farmers who have been much affected 
by the cattle plague. The expense, which is not great, depends 
on the part of a ship in which a person takes a berth. For a 
passenger in the first or second cabins it is from £15 to £20, in 
the steerage from £4 10^. to £8 8ff. The agents in England will 
book passengers through to any part of America ; but to those 
who contemplate coming over, I would say. Book only across the 
Atlantic, if they can afford to spend £1 or 30«. more to Chicago, 
for they wiU save it in expenses if they do not travel by emi- 
grant trains, which are so long on the road, and sometimes 
stop one or two nights at different depdts, which puts the traveller 
to extra expense. On this side of the Atlantic passengers can 
book through by express trains, and will as a rule be more 
civilly treated than in the emigrant cars, besides having more 
comfortable cars to ride in. The express trains run here 
in from twenty-four to forty hours according to the weather, 
and, the emigrant trains wUl take from four to six days and 
nights. If a person can spare about H doUar he can go to 
bed at night in the express trains, lie there as comfortably 
as if at home, and awake in the morning a long way on his 
journey; but the cars are comfortable in the United States, 
while those for second-class passengers are dreary, uncusbioned, 
and wooden-seated in Canada. I do not know how the third class 
cars are, but I was very glad that I had but one short night's ride 
through Western Canada. Emigrants will find dean water in 
the cars and water-closets ; and if they bring a can with a lid 
on that will hold one or two quarts, they may make tea or 
eoffee for themselves in the cars, which will save money if they 
cany provisions along with them. 

Land is very dear near the cities — ^that is, from ten to twelve 
miles from them. Near Chicago land sells at from 200 to 2000 
dollars per acre, but out on the prairies it sells at from 7 to 
50 dollars per acre. A man with £500 or £600 would be in a 
good position for life, but many have extensive farms all paid 
for who eame here as labourers. I must now conclude with 
the advice to all contemplating coming out. Do not expect to 
find a fortune without hard work and care.— John HAotJE, Reform 
Seltoolt, Chicago, lUinoU. — {Late of Ashton-under-Lyne,) 

[Heartily welcomed was this communication. Some of our 
readers will remember that Mr. Hague and ourselves co-operated 
in exertions to help the Lancashire weavers fond of botany during 
the Cotton famine. — ^Ens.] 



ment it has been induced to flowpr, says, " The plimt is 
about 6 feet high, and covered with flowering buds, I believe 
seventv in all. It is certainly one of the most beautiful Bho- 
dodendrons I ever saw. I have had the plant, with others of 
its class, since 1851 ; so yon wiU perceive It requires a good 
share of patience to wait for the flower." 

On Saturday next, the 80th inst, Dr. Masters will de- 
liver the first of a series of lectures on ** Plant Ardhiteetoie ** 
at the rooms of the Boyal Qortieultoral Sodety, Bonth Kni^ 
sington, at three o'dook. 



NOTES AND GLEANINaS. 
Thibv is now in bloom at the Denbies, near Dorking, a 
handsome plant of Bhododendron longifolium, one of the 
Bikkim spedes. Mr. Dzeirelt, nnder whose skilful manage- 



WOKK FOR THE WEEK 

UTCUJM OABOBK. 

Ths dassifieation of work is at all times of the utmost iiiiw 
portance, more especially at this period. There are maxims 
in gardening established by long practice, which if borne io 
mind by the amateur or Uie tjnro, would save in no small 
degree we task of repetition in calenders. For instance; in 
sowing-operations there are certain vegetables for which, is 
order to produce a continuous succession, no better rule can be 
offered than to sow a succesdon as soon as the preeediiig 
sowing is fairly above groxmd. Such may be said of Peas, 
Beans, Horn Carrots for drawing young, Badishes, Spinach, 
small salads, isc. Again, with regard to plants for early- 
forcing purposes, the forming of buds or shoots by one set in- 
troduced into the forcing-pit should be the signal for the in- 
troduction of a succession. In matters of propagation, like- 
wise, the cuttings of various flowers for a summer displjiy 
shocdd be collected, if at all possible, dmultaneoudy, straek in 
a frame or pit together, and nursed together afterwards. Tbej 
always meet wi£h more steady and uniform treatment nnder 
such a course, and it conduces likewise to the easy dispstefa d 
business. I shall this week say a few words about Atparagm 
pUmting. It is of the utmost importance in kitchen gaxdening 
to give every attention to a proper rotation of crops. It is re* 
commended to grow all the Celery in what are oOled Scotdi 
beds, these beds to be from 5 to 6 feet wide, and every year 
to break up an old Asparagus-bed or two in order to force it; 
part of the Celery ground bdng prepared in a spedal way with 
a view to its being laid down in Asparagus. The preparation 
condsts in trenching it much deeper than the rest, and in 
burying a considerable quantity of fresh vegetable matter in the 
bottom of the trench, old refuse, vegetables, Cabbage stalks, 
weeds, or, what is very good, half-rotten leaves, mixed with 
a little manure used for linings in the previous year. The 
upper part of the beds has more rotten manure, of course, fcr 
the Cdery. In taking up the Celery for use, the bed is broken- 
up to a great depth, and the alleys with it, and thrown into 
a ridge, which ridge remains as a fallow until planting-time, 
when it is merdy levelled. It may be planted about the middle 
of April. Dress Asparagus-beds, let the surface be carefuUy 
forked over so as not to injure the crowns of the plants. The 
soil should be finely broken so that no compact portions may 
remain to obstruct the progress of the shoots. Artichokes, dress. 
Cardoons, sow a few. PecUf keep up succesdons of these. Dick- 
son's Favourite, Bishop's New Long-podded, Knight's Dwarf, 
and Flack's Imperial Victory may now be sown. Potatoetf 
plant. The frost having made a premature clearance of Broccoli 
and other crops usually succeeded by Potatoes, the latter will 
derive advantage from an earlier possesdon of the ground than 
would have otherwise been the case. Sow Parmipt, Beet, TuP' 
nips. Radishes, Paris Cos Lettuce, Savoy, Nasturtium, Sweet 
Basil, &c, 

ntXTIT GABDEK. 

Peach and Nectarine trees on walls are now coming into full 
bloom, and may require slight protection at night, especially 
when coping-boards have not been put up. Gauze of cotton 
material may be obtained for little more than Id. a-yard, and 
if only two breadths of such be placed judidously along the 
front of the wall, a suffident protection will be afforded against 
such frosts as usuaDy occur after this period. The snbstanoe 
being light is not apt to be torn by the \And as are some thicker 
fabrics. The grafting of Plums and Cherries should be con-' 
eluded as soon as possible, and that of Pears and Apples pro- 
ceeded with. In grafting old trees of the last-mentioned, two 
or even three-year-old wood may be used if very strong young 
shoots cannot be obtained. 

FLOWER OABDEN. 

The planting of shrubs, laying of Box, &c., if not already 
finished must now be brought to a dose as soon as possible 
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before dry weather sets in* FliuBh diggiog if not already done, 
turn grayel, edge and dean walks, &c. Examine half-hardy 
plants, BQOh as have been protected through this severe winter, 
and remove the covering, unless an unfavourable change in the 
weather takes place. Do not yet prune tender Boses, they 
might be much injured by so doing until they begin to grow, 
whidi will soon be the case if fine weather sets in. Sow Sweet 
Peas in borders and pots, also hardy annuals. Plant-out from 
' the reserve garden Phloxes, Pentstemons, <feo. Auriculas, those 
beautifnl spring flowers, will now require very great attention. 
Theymi^ have ocoasioxial warm and genial showers any time 
previous to the development of the flowers. The pots to be 
kept free from weeds, giving the plants all the air possible, 
avoiding rough windy weather, rolyanthuses, look the beds 
earefolly over and any plants loosened by the frosts should be 
immediately secured. Tulips in spite of the past severe weather 
are looking well. Keep the wet from lodging in the hearts of 
the plants ; it ia apt at this season to be frozen, and the mass of 
ioe has a pemiciouB effect on the rising bud. Pansy and PLnk- 
beda must be oarefnlly dressed with some decayed vegetable 
matter, omitting the rich compost till later in the spring. 

OBUKHOUSB AND OONSXBVATOEY. 

A thorough revision of all the various tribes in the different 
houses where plant-growing and forcing are carried on in a 
mixed way is neeessaiy at one period or other during the 
spring, the shutting-up of late vineries or Peach-houses gene- 
rally offering facilities for this arrangement, and of course for 
relieving the other structures. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance to keep plants classified or in families as much as 
possible, which, as well as facilitating business, will add a zest 
to these structures. Exhausted forcing stock should by all 
means have a pit or frame fitted up especially for it. The 
plants should by no means be allowed to mix with the general 
stock. A bed of fermenting material of a mild character, 
covered 6 or 8 inches deep with tan and well topped up with 
linings, and matted at night, is required. A bottom heat of 80'', 
with frequent syringings, and plunging the plants in it, will 
restore them to perieet heath and prepare them for another 
campaign. Fuchsias will be benefited by the applioatioa of 
dear liquid manure. Very liberal shifts will be necessary at 
this period, more espedally with those intended for very large 
specimens. Cinerarias for late blooming should, if pot-bound, 
he shifted likewise. Let plants in need of water have imme- 
diate attention ; nothing conduces more to the encouragement 
of insects than suffering planta^to become checked through 
drought. This is now the proper time to regulate the branches 
of Pelargoniums intended for early flowering. Let the shoots 
be brought into their exact position and carefully tied to short 
stakes. Those intended for late flowering should be potted 
immediatdy in their blooming-pots, and kept cool to promote 
the production of wood rather than flowers at this time. 

FITS Ain> FBAMKS. 

Follow the directions given in last week's calendar. Look 
over bedding-out stock, and if you are short of any kinds now 
is the time to remedy the evil by putting in cuttings or seeds. 
Bome of the more hardy plants might be removed to colder 
sitnations to harden, but by no means expose them to the 
mercy of the weather yet. Brompton and Ten-week Stocks 
that have been kept in pots in frames through winter might 
be prepared by exposure to the air for a short time for planting 
oat. Shut up early every fine day to forward the growth of 
any sickly plants, or such as are most wanted to be increased, 
and prick off tender annuals as fast as room can be made for 
thexn. Water them sparingly until they begin to grow fredy 
for fear of damp, Ac. German and Ten-week Stocks may also 
be sown in fresh soil in a cold frame, or one tbat will soon 
eool down, and a few Early German Asters on a slight heat. — 
W. ExAm. 



DOINGS OP THE LAST WEEK. 
What a change from Saturday, the. 16th, to Saturday, the 
2drd of March I — a difference in temperature of more than 30°. 
Then, again, a drifting, dry, frosted snow on the 22nd, and a 
warm rain dispersing the last relics of the snow on the 28rd. 
During the week up to that time, with the exception of some 
rough jobs, all out-door work was reduced to a minimum, as 
even oovering and uncovering pits and frames was let alone, 
except where there was extra heat, as in the case of Cucumbers. 
We think it, therefore, a good opportunity to say a few words 
to meet the wants and wishes of several correspondents on 



stoves and boilers, and iaore especially as we have had to alter 
the arrangements of an iron stove in our orchard-house. 

Stoves, — On commencing these gossiping artides, one of the 
first had reference to an iron stove which we made use of when 
in the severe frost of 1860 and 1861 our boiler for the conser- 
vatory gave wav, and we had to depend on an old iron stove 
that had been discarded from an entrance-hall, for keeping out 
the frost. There was fixed to the stove, about 6 inches from 
the top, on one side, a horizontal pipe, about 8| inches in 
diameter, and 5| feet in length, and this was so rivetted to the 
stove, that we concluded that any attempt to move the pipe 
would bring the stove itself in its ricketty state to grief. This 
long pipe, and lengthened by another idmost as long, was very 
well, so long as the stove stood in the entrance-hall with the 
pipe terminating in a lofty chimney, and thus securing plenty 
of draught ; but it was contrary to idl our experience of stoves 
to have such a long horizontal pipe terminated with a short 
upright one as a chimney, and therefore we have constantly 
recommended that for all such stoves the horizontal pipe from 
the stove, before it takes a perpendicular or upright direction, 
should not exceed from 12 to 24 indies in length. A corre- 
spondent particularly wishes to know "why a little iron stove 
with the smoke-flue or pipe proceeding at once from the top of 
the stove should not answer as wdl as the having the smoke 
pipe proceeding from the side, as in the section of a stove 
shown in the • Heating Manual,' page 18." We do not per- 
ceive why such a stove would not answer for general purposes 
where merely heating a corridor, warehouse, &c., is con- 
cerned, or even when a very mild heat was applied in a small 
plant-house ; but we would object to such a stove in a plant- 
house of any extent, chiefly because the heat would too fredy 
pass up the chimney-pipe, and that would become very hot, 
whilst the lower part of the stove was comparativdy cool ; the 
great merit of all stoves used in plant-houses should be the 
giving out enough of heat economically, and yet ihe stove 
itself never in any part to be so hot as to bum the particles 
floating in the air in its vicinity. We would prefer, too, that 
all stoves for such gardening purposes should have a moveable 
top, as then the inside can be cleaned and examined at pleasure. 

We would net wish for a better stove for a large house than 
that to which we have been referring. It is 2 feet 9 inches in 
hdght, and 18 inches square, outside measure, the bottom 
raised a couple of inches or so from the ground. There cure 
two moveable tops, the inner one a piece of sheet iron, resting 
in a small groove, and when put on, the groove, and even this 
inner top, are covered with sand ; then the plain outer top is 
put on, and when at work the top is covered with an iron 
vessel for evaporating moisture. The fireplace, which stands 
in the middle of the stove, is made of iron, about IS inches 
square, and a foot deep. This iron firebox is lined inside with 
four fire-brick pieces, about 10 inches deep, above the firebars, 
leaving the iron frame 2 inches above them on three sides, but 
bevelled down to form a plate between the box and the circular 
opening for fuel. The firebox is 9 inches square, and as much 
in depth, whilst the rim of iron prevents the fuel dropping into 
the open spaces between the firebox and the outside of the 
stove. This small firebox is sufficient to give out a great heat, 
whilst the open space all round it prevents the outside of the 
stove from ever becoming dangerously or offensively hot. A 
small pan is placed bdowthe firebars for ashes and for draught 
at lighting ; but when fairly set to work, and a continuous 
mild heat from a slow combustion is wanted, the ashpan is 
shut close, and air admitted by two or three slits half an inch 
long, and one-eighth of an inch in width. 

We have used this old stove for several purposes, and mostlv 
in a surreptitious manner. When we placed it in the orchard- 
house, we had to make it as inconspicuous as possible. We 
durst not meddle then with the longitudinal-pipe, and show- 
ing anything in the way of a chimney was out of the question. 
These considerations, and an idea, confirmed rather than o^er- 
wise, that such stoves, if sunk somewhat, spread their heat 
more equally than those standing on the surface, led to our sink- 
ing this stove near the front of the lean-to house 11^ feet in 
width, and suffldently low to permit the horizontal-pipe and 
another joined to it to pass from the stove beneath the pathway 
and outside the back wall, and there terminate in an upright 
low chinmey of earthenware pipes. 

The space in which the stove stands after bdng bricked round 
on the slant, is 5 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 8 feet deep, leaving 
plenty of room in front to attend to the stove. The latter wait 
kept black for free radiation, and the bricks kept whitewashed 
to reflect the heat radiated from the stove. We have reason to 
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be saiiBfied mit this amogement, for though the stove is 
placed in the middle of tile honse, 75 feei in length, we hare 
frequently tested the temperature of the ends and. centre, and 
is still weather found them within vety little of each otheK. 

Vow, though we found this stove yeiy useful, we have heen 
thus particular in noticing its details that others may bewaie 
of ti^mg long horizontal-pipes, or even those rising a little 
Item the stove as ours did ; for in very misty weather we found 
» difficulfy in securing a drau^, and when the wind was from 
the north, we were often obliged to take out the plate outside 
the wall, which we had left for sweeping pmposes, and. light 
a fire there, which, heatinfr the outside diimney, gave us a 
dra(udit from the store. The collection of a tany substance 
and hard soot in the course of years, in the long hoxizontal- 
pipe which iiie brush paased throni^ without taking it out, 
helped alto to impair tiie draught. On WedneBdky, evexy man 
was thoroughly bimten after trying ereiy eonoeiviable plan to 
snke smoke pass from the store to me dhimner, with a 
northerly wina as it was. This determinedl us todb at onoe 
irbM^t but for the drcumstanoes referred to, we would hai» 
dbne years- ago. We had our blacksmith in the morning to 
^ill holes an round the old pipe, and then use. the cutting- 
chisel between so as to seror the pipe 2 feet ftom the stove. 
Wb would have prefenred it nearer, but there was a copper 
•iMmd round tiia pipe at that distance, which we thought would 
be security for getting it more easily cut ; for if we had been 
^t ail rough the old. stove would have dropped to pieces. A 
fJBw of the garden men did all the rest. Tbe pipe previously 
passed through a small brick-drain ; the sides of this formed a 
cesspool as it were for the shortened pipe to end in. An old 
nina-^eet cast-iron pipe with a three-inch bore, was set on the 
top of the cesspool, the other end passing through the roof, a 
equare of glass being removed. The bottom end was secured 
by two layers of bricks and mortar, the end of the opening 
^ed 80 as to be easily pulled out for sweeping, and a piece ot 
zinc the size of the lazge square of glass, with a hole for the 
pipe, fastened as a square of glass ; the fire was lighted, and the 
stove that would not draw the day before would, with an open 
ashpit-door, have sent, the half-burned shavings out at the end 
of the chimney-pipe. The whole alteration was done in a few 
hours of the forenoon, and but for having the three-inch pipe 
beside ns, we would have preferred one of four-inches, or even 
greater diameter, with a piece of zinc bent over the outer end 
to prevent the rain or snow falling into it. 

Some who have not been satisfied with their small stoves, 
may now perceive that their want of success, so far as plants 
are concerned, may be owing to a horizontal-pipe being too long, 
to the pipe proceeding from the top of the stove becoming toa 
hot, or to the fire-box abutting at once against the sides of 
the stove and making them almost red hot, which is. very 
-destructive to vegetable life, the air being burned and deprived 
of its moisture and oxygen. For aU such iron stoves, broken 
>coke is a good fuel. It is less injurious to pipes, &o., than coal. 
Cast metal makes the best chimneys. Plate iron is expensive, 
and soon corrodes and wears out. 

In the boisterous morning of Friday, when the dry snow 
was finding its way into the house through every little cranny, 
the stove, with the consumption of less than a peck of coke, 
soon raised the general temperature of this 75-feet house to 
60'' ; then the pipe-chimney, which has 7 feet of its length 
inside the house, was pretty warm ; but on the draught being 
stopped by putting the ashpit-box close in, and leaving only 
two of the one-eighth-of-an-inoh slits open, the upper end of 
the pipe-chimney gradually cooled, whilst the heat of the stave 
long remained uniform. The open space all round the firebox 
renaera the bottom of the stove outside almost as warm as the 
top. We would wish to impress on all who contemplate an 
iron stove for their little houses, to rest assured that a mode- 
rately large one will be truer economy in the end than a small 
one, and to think seriously of the importance of having the 
firebox free of the outside of the stove. It the small opening;^ 
for air are properly managed there is no need of a damper. 

We have not yet had the management of one of Hays's 
stoves, though from what we know of stoves we feel sure they 
will be very useful, especially with a small pipe to take off the 
gases, but two things are against them, the price of the ftiel 
and the difficulty as yet involved in obtaining it only in London. 
For all purposes where only a temperate genial heat is required 
there is no mode of heating that in economy of fuel will equal 
that of stoves placed inside a house. When we mentioned 
60° above, that was only to satisfy ourselves what could be done 
qoicUy in a stormy day. Stoves, if of iron, are best used when 



the fire heat in the house should only range from 45' to 55*' in 
mild weather, and 5"* less in severe weather. With iron stoves 
laige enough, or brick stoves, which are less easily vaiB 
dangerously hot, much may be done in economical gartfaifug 
in houses uieaply enclosed with glass. 

Iron staves are better fbrsmaU greenhouaee than brick atnsi 
in respect to the ease with which they can be moved out Sa 
summer.. One complaint against them is that the aheet-iteii 
pipes generally used so soon wear oat. Cast metal cleaned st 
times would laat a Efethne. A leduoing elbow to fit into Oe 
siovQ, and the npzight pipe fttted into it with eement or §poi 
mortar, could be taien out at axur time. The ovex-heatiogil 
the chief evil to be guaaM agplast. Where anoh oara sod 
such large stovas cannot well be uB6d„it would be welt to.flQ]^ 
round the stove with awates iaoket 

3otZ«n.— Some time ago we allodM to^ihe waggjim mSBSbf 
back boiler, one of the. peeuliarities of which is that thoce if a 
pipe at the bottom oonneoting the two sidds at tito farther min 
so that by one tap you can empty theboiler. A ecanmBpcodmk 
in praising the terminal saddle-back boiler (which, thonghin 
have not seen, we have no doubt is a good one, and so is every 
fair-sized saddle^baek so far- as baniag §B. eevts of rubbish of 
fuel is'ooneeraed, if well' set), took oeoaakm- Up poihi oat its 
defect of the property referred to in the wamon boiler, iaie* 
much as the pipe between the two sides waaid soon bunt oai 
This may be the case, thengh it has not eome to evr aoifiBa 
This cross pipe placed at the bottom- would always- b» at Am 
coolest part of the furnace, more eq^iaMy aa it would be be- 
yond the fire bars, and, therefore. Utile Uablo to a koeak fios 
the poker; In some casea that we Iumto seen tliis end pipe is 
also covered witit a sloping fire lump, to give a quick dxMgkt 
round the- sides of the boiler. Be tlds as it may, we tMiik H 
of impertance that by such means, o^ by the improved leaMBal 
boiler, or by having a tap at eaeh aide of the ssdile-kaifc, 
there should be an opportunity of emptying both sides of the. 
boiler at times. We have had some experience in tiriiering la 
a simple way the sides of saddle-backs, after tiiej have beta 
worn out in plaeea, and we have uniformly found that thif 
first gave way on that side where there was no tap, and il^ 
boiler was so hur gone aa to compel i^emoVal, we as uaiioinly 
found a lot of mud collected at the bottom ol that side. Moi^ 
ever clean the- water used a sediment will form in time, asd^ 
many eases water is sometimes need for this purpose with teas 
attention to its state than ought to be easrsiBedi. 

Bunting of Boilers.Sinoe January, 1861, wehave aotheaid 
of more boilers giviag way than this seasim. When worn out 
by gradual decay we cannot speak property of a bmler bnisti&gs 
but such DO doubt is the case when th» failure ot the boiisc if 
attended with the throwinjg up of the k»iek setting, Ae. Tbsve 
can be little question that' in snob a case steam has. been gsaa- 
rated. ** How,'* says *' IifQuraaii,** ** estt steam be generatsd 
in a boiler kept regularty anpplied with water?" How, we 
might a^eouJd air peas iatesnch a boikw? How eas it coBtot 
in pipes pretty constaiitiy supplied with water T how beeomaaa 
firm anfUaoompreasible as iron or granite f It will be obtaiaed 
feam the water itself; it will find an eatranoa wbene^mr Iroak 
over.heat and egpaasioa there is a loss of waier, and eiaa 
from contracting imto less spaae as it eeols. ** IxQuim*" 
however, suppliee a sort of eonfinxiakion that in hia oaae steMa 
was tba destructive ageiit. Ha aaya that " to piH>dnaa hsal 
enough the water in the pipes was baiting hot, tiia lite wia 
very atnmg, and the boiler very hot.'* As the auppty" uiBisw 
was very elevaled and commanieated with the U)p or ueadf thfe 
to|p ol the b(Mler, the pressure of the water aaad tiia gveathsat 
below the boiler would be very apt ta caase aw or stean to 
aeeomulata close to the iron of the boifor ; and this iiea» 
frem the water not touohiag it, would become very hot, and 
when from a charge the water again came in contact with tba 
over-heated pides of the boiler^ steam would be so quieUy 
formed that there must either be a rapid overflow of water or 
the boiler from the pressure most give way. When some of 
our correspondents told us, as in a late case, that the wsAsr 
was thrown out so fast from the supply-cistern that they bad 
to keep almost constantly supplying it, and then could not 
keep it full ; there was more than the increased bulk from the 
expansion of the water, and but for tiie ninning over, or boil* 
iug over rather, there would have been a bursting. The 
romoJy is just as iu the case of stoves; have enough of boiler 
and of piping that there may never be any necesvity for haviug 
the water near tlie boiling point instead of beyond it. 

Wrouffht Iron and Cast 3/^MZ^oikrs.— Which are the better? 
iuqoire many — that is, which are the moro lasting. This is a 
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matter wa oaxmot decide. So far as our eacperiezioe goes, the 
eMt jDeial woiild eanr tha day. We know soixie ▼ery oommon 
east xnetal boilers vnncih have stood their work more than 
Ihiriy years. We have seldom known a wroiB^t i»m saddle- 
task last mvch longer than sixteen years— fifteen yean might 
he looked upon as a fa^ average ; some may stand longer, and 
others go before that time. Onr experience and observation 
fcoA to saSt iron as the most dorable. As it is a matter of 
•ome imyeetaaioe, for there is genendly mwsh tronhle when 
one gives way, we hope correspondents will give the results 
of ilMdr e^qperienee. We fhid, too, that, tmlike some other 
(A oat servants, the more regularly they are worked the 
loQgnr they "mOX laet, as a geneval mle, and henee the boiler 
lor a greeDbocne or a lean-to fordng-honse wiU not last so long 
as one more oonstantly nsed. 

l%e general work, potting, ontting-maldng, changing plants, 
8&d moving Stfawbeny pots, Ato., has been so like thai of pre- 
~ I that we will defer partienhus.^B. F. 



COTCNT GABDEN MARKET.— March 27. 
WEtm tatlttwsftflitr we nay sapeot 86iii« Itniirovflmeat tn the ttitie «t 
buMiMM ; but i f s o ea n t fh«i« It BMbifi^ixi the ehuaotcr of 'either suvply 
or4aB«idthMfc*ai«rllswrtfoiil«rv0insrk. OontliMliUlffapplleeeeuinrifle 
IhiiHiiliee, Leitaeee, Bndiiw, Avtiehekee, Ty>iMitoea, tnd KMney Beans, 
and reach as in good condition. Forced frollfl of Ftnes and StvaWbevries 
nuiy J»eh«d at mtfaer tower prises. 

VBOSS^BIiXS. 
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TO CORRESf^MDENTS. 

»^ ^99^feQaeet thBino one win write privately to €he depart- 
mental wntera of the ** Jommal of Hortioaltare, Cottage 
•Oarfoay, and Omnrtry Oentleiiiaii.*' By so doing th^ 
MS Btilijected io iin}iurtlfiable tronble and expense. All 
'eoBUnnnieations shanld therefore be addressed $oUly to 
The BdUtfnof OieJmmma <tf nvrtHOfObmn, 4e., 171, Wlmt 
^ima^ tanim^ B.C. 

Wis also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
iHone sheet qnestions relating to Gardening and those en 
^foaliiy and Bee enbieets, if they expect to get them mi- 
gw e yeil promptly asttd eonveniently, but write them on 
sepnate eommmiieBttens. Also never to iend more thsga 
two or three qnestiona at 



(M VeiMv BBff im m ).~^omgoe^i boelt di Orspe'Vlne eidMre M 



IVe haowof nosepsretewotfconMeloo 

en OttoeatberealleM is a ireed wMk. (Jn Jsuifesr)^** The Vine 
■■— al,*-a new ediflon ]«St pabUshed, which yon can have frae by pest 
frem mm oflos ff ym ewcloee thirty-two stamps with ypnr sddress. (A 
Bmt^i^'^'numtmoie'a esrdcnex's Anfstani" is sn exodlent work. Ten 
mask ham uoie paa ot l eSI Imowledge beiofre to« Mm write for the te- 
a*nMtton of others. ( JT. 8, D.).— The want which yon Inly point out wfil 
hB MnUed et the idose of the piesent year. The work is pMBsring. 
CJ;.JK^oaesnh«re**TbeXodanil'eMhPr«a«r" free by Mil Uam 
aaroffloe If yoa enclose 8i. 8d. in stamps with your address. BerhslMr's 
MBilUah Mosses " Is good. It coataias iwwtyloar plates, sadiis pdes 
lavaagQlnes. 



EVEBX.A8TXKO (TT.).— The two flowers enoloBed are different forma of 
AnSphaUnm •aivnariim, or Sand Brerlasting. "Rranch Lavender" la 
lA^ttndnbi stnefaas of bdlanlstB. It has been extenatvdy grown not only 
fur fts fkngrsnee but asa medlolnal herb. 

TsKPSBATtntx OF Oussimovsx (Xj^noraiice).— Totir qncstion Is far too 
Indeflnite for ns to answer. If foa enoloee seven postage stamps with 
Toor address, and order ** Oreenhoases for tbe Many,** yon will have the 
hejc se nt yott tree by post. It will ghfeyov probably information adspted 
Ipo your wsoits. 

AtictTBA JafoMioa (iL £.).— If you place a male plant of Anoaba Ja- 
ponies by the side of the old variegated sort it will enable the latter to 
prodnoe berries. Those plants which have borne berries this year win 
notoontinae to do so withont the pollen of the male. 

OiUNira Sasd {Xr$. C, ^Ilowoy).— Fhie granitic sand, such as yon 
find onthe bonks of the Dee, if not soaked by sea water, is excellent for 
Perns and Heaths. Bven if Impregnated with salt from the sea this 
msy be removed by two or three washings in fresh water. 

OaMouBS PoTATOBs.~af r. Fredettok Gin, of the Dorset Nursesies, 
Blandfosd, sold fonr hundred saohs of the sorts named by me fbr eating 
porposes, and has none left. This notice asay etop fniltiess applicsgllons, 
of which he has had<many.->>W. F. BADCDcavss. 

gnvKAm or Lim -m a M ixima (IT. J. L. Pkerm).— We «re qnlte in- 



dllned to believe the statement of yonr friend, that his snmplantalfciias 
produced much larger crape miee he applied 
Q) to the soiL It is composed of forty-'lhMs 



in the West Indies have produced much larger crape i 
sulphate of lime (gvpsttm) to the soiL It is compose _ 

paiis snlphoric acid end thkrty-tfaree perls lime. It Is a eonstituent of 
Lncerae, 8alntfoin, Clover, ana of many of the fftramineff. the Sugar 
Oane being'one of them. Zt is also a constitaent of Tomips, Ik>tatoee, 
and Buckwheat, and to all those onipe It has been applied aAvant^reously. 
No more than four or Ave bushels per sere, sown by hand, are requfaeo. 
One termer has recorded, that of Clever h^F, his land manured with 
gypsum, psodaoed three tons per aore, end the hmd un gypsumed cmly 
onetoB. 

SSDTo 'Csmnais as FKOwnt-MTs {W. Vkm^r^ka ws observe that onr 
IfyrUes, Coronillas, Vines, Peaches, Nectarines, Afileots, F 

beeeming too hwge for their pels, we are tsuptedio ea^ 

slon of the ilftar cisoular ainc eUlenui, 18 inches In < 
B«ne in depth. Bzoellent pots, indeed, tbsy would \ _ 

above Into next October, byllrst taUng the pseeantion to bone in the 
sides of each, dose to the bettoas, three eiieular holes of about an inch 
in dlameiar,and in thatSMe acentni hole In the base may be dispensed 
with ; the side holes sre better for the eoMduslon of worms. The outside 
m*y be painted stone colony, sod be madeto reeemble stone by sand being 
dashed on the paint whilst It Is wet, or the appearanoe of terra eotta may ■ 
be given by putting on a ooating of red paint and dashing sifted brick- 
dust against it whilst the paint Is wet 

Tbzcokoowbd OoasuB Paxjflsocfintnn <J. ir.)^-^ourtrt0oler Zonalss 
are the finest of the hind we hav* e?«r %9ta. Tbtj have all n iloh golden, 
weU'deflned margin, with a decided green centre. In Florence we have 
broad, distinct maroon zone, fringed with dserkciimson ; the leaf is large 
and very handsome. Aurora Borealis is a somewhat smaller leaf, and 
with a larger and paler green centre, a narrower cone, and its colour a 
mottled mixture of bright crimson and maroon, the maroon prevailing. 
Fanny is a smaller leaf still, with a small pale green centre and a broM 
very lively bright crimson sons, with a lew mottles of pale maroon. 
Northern Star is much like Fanny, but with less maroon in the zone. 
Beauty of Huntroyde has a large green centre, with a pretty narrow zone 
of mottled crimson and maroon. Lotty Wills is also a small leaf, the 
gold margin mther paler than in the others, and with somewhat of the 
same zone as Beauty of Huntroyde, but with a smaller centre. 

AspBCT ov OnancBomnB {W, Bred/bni)^— The dUKvence is so sUght 
between a south-eastern and a south-wostern aspect that we should bs 
guided in our choice by other considerations, such as appearance, 
facility of access, Ac. If all these are matters of IndifTetence, then give 
the preference to the south-westetn aspect. 

FOLUBN OP TKS Ualb Aucuba (C. T. ff.)v— Shako the pollen on to dry- 
tlssne paper, fold it up like a medical packet of powder, then put it Into- 
a wide-mouthed phial which has been well dried; cork It tightlv whiUt 
warm and keep in a dry place until required. The seedlings wfU come 
very various, both green and variegated. 

eaowno PevATOKB ok taa Bznoa Aim FOBlcw 8Tsraic (J. Carrte). 
—Suppose thst the ground has been half or haBlard<>tienehsd finr a 
few wedts, and Is lying quite even upoa tbm su irfsee ■ v is., the top-spIS 
and crumbs of the first trench, a yard broad, were cast cr whe eled to wIm bs 
the ground Is to be finished. In orderto iUl un tholasttrenoh. Thsbotteas 
spit of the first trench, or subsoil, must then be broken up with a Parhes's 
steel fork and kept down ; then foik the top -spit of ths next trench ob 
to it, and cast out the crumbs desn with a ahovel on to tha^ and so da» 
worldng-in raw manure through the whole body of the soD only in the 
autumn. Now measure out the ground for the Potatoes, and strain, a 
line across, tow after row, to pegs where the rows ax« to be. Place the 
sets upon the snrfsee of the soil at quite a foot distance for the earlier, 
and 18 inches at least/if the gronnd is good, for thelate sndlsiger-topplug 
sorts. Then Tvadjust the lines to the fall width, or, what Is better, rather 
wider than a shovel— say a foot, to mark out the trench centrally between 
the two rows of Potatoes. Cut down with a spade, and rather slanting 
inwards, to the full length of ihe lines, in order to leave the sides of the 
trench even, nnd to form as it Vere a Tsther vyrsmldal l>«8e to the ridge. 
Then dig, and cast out every other spsdetul <rt earth, xfght and left, on 
the shoulders of the corresponding ridges, by whieh you avoid plump- 
Ins the soil on the shoots of tha sets In the oeriira, and leave that pait 
hoUow te become flUed dteectly wiOi part of Che orumhs throng tha 
aguuoy of the shovel, and eowr the sets shoat 8 inelMs deep, in shout a 
toftBttfat aflisnmids shovel Hia erumbs. or loses sdl, oMn from the. 
trsnohes, which wiUflUupthe oeatsesof the ildfM, and lewva them abouS 
a foot broad, flat upon the top, and gmXlj sl^ptug at their sides, about 
18 inches deep to tne bottom of the trenches, end leave the Potato ttif. 
severed about <{ inches deep, (should a prqpltlons season occur, and th»r 
erop be free from the SlKHise, nothing fimher will be requIreiA, exoeot 
picking offthe blossoms of those which sre disposed to ImrrT, snd dutch- 
hag awav any weeds which may be showing themselves too j ' ~^^ 



tiie"^ott^« sn ripe."" Mr! Ptah^ves" etceBent advice for a lljb^ 

ftoQ snd opdu sHustion at page 288*— UHrAat>s aid <MrwAB»s. 
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SuuHUB AiTD Lxira (Inquirer) .—When theM are boOed together in 
water they anite and fonn what chemists haye named bi-snlpharet of 
oaloimn. Galoiom is the metal which united to oxygen forms lime. The 
hi'Solphoret is fatal to insects asd Injnrioas to the leaves of plants. 

HxuoTBOPS nirHXAi.THT (A. S, J. L.).— The plant, judging from the 
stem and leaves yon enclosed has been serioosly damagedby the sy ring- 
big with the Oishnrst solntion. Tour remedy will belo have the plant 
well syringed, and repeatedly, so as wash it off. The solntion has been 
far too strong, and we do not perceive the reason for an application of 
Oishnrst to a plant having, as this has, such a woolly leaf and stem. 
We would out the plant in closely, or every shoot to withfn an inch or two 
of the old wood. 

FoBCiKa TiiLiss OF Yallsy (X T. J?.).^Our practice is to take up 
those roots that have large plump crowns, and such only, potting them 
in a compost of rich turfy loam, and placing them in a house with a tem- 
perature of 40^ to 46° for a fortnight, and afterwards until they bloom in 
a temperature of 60° to 66^ and not exceeding 60^ at night, affording 
them a position near the glass and plenty of water. We never fail to 
have a plentiful supply of bloom ; but we pot none other than the 
flowering roots, which is different from taking up patches from the borders, 
more than half of which are by far too small and weak to flower, and, 
indeed, have no flower-bud fonned ; for were von to out a crown open you 
would see the bud, if any. Pot none but the large crowns, and put them 
in pots or pans at about an inch apart. The price of Eeane's "Out- 
door Gardening " is 1«. 6<i., or free by post id. extra. 

IToes ON LAWK (F. I. C.)w--It is hardly possible to free your lawn en- 
tliely from moss, nor do we think a little any great harm, but rather an 
advantage, as it is much pleasanter to walk upon. The chief causes of 
moBBv lawns are a poor soil and its being untodned. We would recom- 
mend a dressing of rich soil or very rott^ manure, first scratching the 
lawn with an iron rake, and then applying the salt at the rate of half a 



vating lawn grass seeds. 

Wesdb om WAI.KB (Jdtfm).— If your walks have become dirty at the 
surfaoe, which is a prolific source of grass and moss, we would advise 
their being now picked up and turned, giving them a sprinkling of fresh 
gravel. Ton will, if vou roll well, have a splendid walk until half the 
summer is over, and dv the time weeds are troublesome one dressing of 
salt will serve the whole season. 8 lbs. per square yard are required to 
destroy weeds on gravel walks effectuafly, and that quantity makes the 
surface so damp that it is by many objected to ; and salt causes the gravel 
to wear much more quickly, and so encourages the growth of weeds : hence 
the prevailing opinion, weeds on walks come thicker after salting. The 
time to salt walks is when there are weeds; and its application will be 
necessary in April or May, and again in July or August, patting it on 
during dry weather, dependant, of course, on the season. 

PiiAKTiNO PtowM-BH) (Idem),— YovT proposed planting of a circular- 
bed by using Silver-edged Pelaxgonium, a double row for edging, then a 
double one of Stella, and filUng the centre with Purple King Verbena or 
Perilla would not answer welL We would have the centre some silver- 
foliaged plant as Centaurea argentea, C. raguslna, or Cineraria maritima, 
the flowers being pinched off the variegated Pelargoniums. A very effec- 
tive bed may be made by using Gerastium tomentosum, or C. Biebersteini 
as an edging, then Purple King Yerbena, next yellow Calceolaria, filling 
in the centre with Perilla. 

PZNOHiKO Snow AND ZoNAUi Pelaboohiums (A Cofutant Reader),^ 
The Show ones may now be pinched if necessary, but not later if you wish 
them to flower at the end of June, and the Zonale not after the third 
\ in April. It is bMter to retard than force them into bloom. 



Iksxots zh Ozj> Tan (A. B. J.).— We presume the Insects in the tan, 
over the dung hotbed, are some kind of mite that will do your plants or 
cuttings no harm, but disappear when air is given. 

YioUL coBKUTA FBox Sbxd (Jdtfm\— There is no more art required 
in the raising of this plant from seed than that of any other of the Pansy 
family. We simply drain a pan well, fill it to the rim with a compost of 
sandy turfy loam two-thirds, and one-third leaf mould, and, making the 
surface smooth by patting it gently with the bottom of a flower-pot, sow 
the seed, and Just cover it with flne soil. A gentle watering is then 
given, and the pan placed in a gentle heat, as that of a Cncumber^frame, 
or hotbed with a temperature of 66° or 7(F, assigning them a position 
near the glass. The plants come up well, but we have had failures 
through the seed being bad. 

Tba-scbhtxd Robes zh Gbbemhousb (Id«in).— We advise the placing 
of an kinds of Boses out-doors in summer, as under glass they are 
subject to red spider ; besides, they are benefited by a brief sojourn in 
pore air and refreshing rains. Put them out in June, and house in 

Estdiatb of Coal fob HsAnva Gaboxn Stbuctubxs (WatU Not. 
Want Not).—Yonn is a very difllcult question to answer, as the quality of 
the coal is a serious consideration, some kinds lasting half as long again 
as others. We presume you bum slack coal, and in that case. 1 ton per 
week for the summer, and S tons for the winter season would be a fair 
allowanoej^ 78 tons per annum, the cinders from the house being added 
thereto. The usual allowance for a gardener's cottage is 6 tons of best 
ooal per annum, but the allowance varies; for instance, in the south 
4 tons only, in the west 6 tons, whilst in the north 6 tons are allowed, and 
In many places where ooal is cheap, there is no limit to the quantity. 

PLAHTXva Potatoes (Henry JBover).— The soil being light the sets may 
be pUnted in drills deep enough to allow of these be£ag level, 'earthing- 
np after they hasre been well hoed and oleaned. They wUL no doubL 
answer well, but if the soil be heavy, or wet. It Is better to plant In ridges! 

Lzinjic FLAvmr (Idem)^—lft is a perennial not flowering the same season 
at sown, unless sown and forwarded In heat. 

A Tabd of Netties (A Btfainacr).— When we order netting S yards 
wide, we expect it when one side Is fastened to the top of a \rall under 
the coping to hanff down 6 feet, and if it do not we return It. A yard of 
netting is, when the two sides and ends are fastwMd, to cover 9 square 
feet, or 1 yard superfldal, and to cover 10 yards fqnare, 100 ywtU of 
netting only are required ; but some allowanoe must be made for slack 



protect them from birds, very often take up more than double the netting 
necessary to cover the ground. Netting is usually sold by the lineal jSX, 

NETmra fob Doobs of Obohabd-bottse (£. 5.)^— We do not knov of 
anything that could possibly be more Ught, airy, and elegant than Bavw 
thorn's hexagon netting for keeping out wasps and birds. This taeked to 
frames, providing the Irames were nung to the posts with hinges, voold 
not be inconvenient. It is advertised in our columns. 

Seed Sowzno (Henry Bover).--The plants you name may be sown sad 
treated as you propose in a cool griMuhouse with every proepeet of 
success, only keep the soil moist, and when they are up ^ve plattr of 
air and a position near the glass. 

IxoBA cocciKEA LEAVES Bbowebd (A Cimmon Cabh€ig€)^Ii is yn- 
duced through moisture lodging on the leaves, the plants being kepi ia 
too low a temperature. If you were to give the plant the benefit of a hot. 
bed of from 76° to 86°, and a top heatof 66°to 86°, with plenty of moistnnL 
but not through syringing overhead, with a moderate amount of venf 
lation , and a position near the glass, we think the leaves would not btowa. 

YiHES at Back of a Gbeenboube (H.).— The Ylnes will never tlnira 
so long as they are overshadowed by climbers, and the back of a mtn- 
house Is no place for them. They should have a poaliion on the loal 
Allow but one shoot from a Yine, train it 16 inches nom the glass, allov. 
ing it to grow until It reaches the limit of the space allotted to it, then 
stop it. The hfcterals should have their points taken out at the first leaf 
or Joint, and again at the second, cutting them dose to the cane it the 
Commencement of October. Water well now, and again when neeessttT 
keeping well watered until September, then iWmfat*^ the supplv. mini 



none alter September. Syringe morning and evening up to Augu^ bS 
id let the foliage be dry, or give air before tha 
_ A V — Yon may top-dress them now with n 



f nA etovBtioh from |he dronnd, which in the oorering of fruit bushes to * Manchester. 
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early in the morning, and 

sun shines powerfully upon them. ^ . .,«««, 

inch or two of rich compost. Water will be' roquliM about once in em 
ten days— a thorough soaking. ' 

Caxeluas fob Mabket (A Conttant Reader).— Yon wfll find none eoul 
to the old Double White, or Alba plena, and Fimbriata, of the wuIm* 
Bealii (Leeana superba), and Chandleri of reds : Saocoi nova and Ammi^ 
tlna superba, of rose; and of the striped shaoed sorts, Storyli. Jeonv 
Lind, Madonna, and Sarah Frost. ^ /", *«my 

Boses fob Fobciho (Jd«iii).~The Tea-scented and Hybrid PerpetssI 
are the best, a list of which you wHl find at page 157 of the prewot 
volume. 

Ois> Plaets of Tom Thumb PujiBOOHnnis (A SuUeriber to the 
J(MtrMaZ).--Tour old plants may at once be plaoed In the hotbed, sad when 
grown sufllciently take cuttings from them, but we fear they will not 
grow sufficiently, being now no more than alive, to furnish catUnn that 
will be available for the present season. Ton can raise euttiDa of Ve^ 
benas in your hotbed, partlcuhurs for which, as also for PelsigoDinm est- 
tings, you will have read in last week's JoumaL 

Pbuhixo Cambuja Boot (A Conetant aubeeriber).—li is notneeeasaiT 
to root-prune Camellias to keep them in small pota, as no plant wfll thrive 
longer in the same pot than Camellias. We say, Do not root-pnme them, 
but you may remove most of the old soil, potting again in the ssme sise 
of pot. If you were to give the Primulas more heat and moistttie they 
would throw the truss well up above the foliage. Ail thev zeooiie is 
more liberal treatment. ^ 

Genista kot Plowebiho (Jim).— Afford a eompost of turfy sandy 
loam, a cool airy situation in the greenhouse, and a position near the 
glass, with water, so as to keep the soO moist; it will assuredly flower, 
being the freest of flowering plants. Do not allow it to sailer for want el 
water, and, on the other hand, water only when necessary when the buds 
are swelling and the plant is in flower. ««/ w«ui uia own 

MBI.OIIS to Bipev IE August (Wyeeide).— The easiest way to riven 
Melons in the flrst fortnight of August in a pit with the help of manme 
heat is to have the manure sweetened, at least the upper portion of it 
by the end of April ; have the bed made and the soil in by the first week 
in May, and turn out strong plants, but young, in the soil as soon as warm. 
Let the plants be stopped as soon as they make the third rou^ leat and 
of the shoots that oome from the axils of the leaf select twoTnipEinR oat 
all others. If your li^t is wide plant three phuits slnglr and atSnial 
distances ; If narrow, say 8 feet, only two plants, oftbio two £oto 
on each plant train one to the back and one to the front of the nit. Do 
not stop at aU until the shoots are within a foot of the back and front 
^ea nip out the point of the shoot. As the shoots are growing, efwv 
bud ttiat appears at the axils of the leaves, which buds would to 
lenffthened into shooU, should be neatly taken out with the point of a . 
knife, untn you reach to within 6 or 8 inches of the point of tte shoot 
stopped as sUted above. This wffl leave a number of buds near the end 
2L!^^.^* ^'^^ ^'^ lengthen into secondary shoots, and on these the 
fruit wiU generally show at the flrst or second Joint, and tliey should to 
stepped at the Joint above the fruit. Care should be taken to set the 
blossom, and to keep a warm, dry atmosphere at that time. By the above 
simnle plan the pit will not be crowded with shoots, and there will bea 
good strength in the phints to set the fruit when tt showii A voluoe 
could scarcely say more definitely on the subject. 

Fi^wEB Gabdbe Plav (Jon. 5.).-Your garden will look very wefl. 
and the central part at least will have aU the openness of thebt^ at 
Tingrith, Blinded to last year. We like your iSSSed iStSS^S^ 
but as you lutve the plants we think you would Improve the whole by 
having a band of Cineraria maritima round No. 1 in centre. We woidd 
put a band of orange Calceolaria, fringed with Lobelia, round 6 and 7. 
Oasanla round 8, and Cerastium round 4snd 6. v »«» i, 

OuouMBBB FOB RmoB Gbowtm— Fow&s TBBsPAssnro (A ComMtmA 
BeadeT).-The old Long Prickly Is the best useful variety, either hxavw- 
Ing in the open air or in a odd frame. If fowls crm throng yov 
thorn hedge have some galvanised wire netting pUuied afi along^e bot- 
tom of the hedffe. If they fly over have similar netting fixed to supporiE 
along the top of the hedge. If the fowls continue to injue jojulSSSa 
liter baring given notice to their owners, you oouM jnecover oobbmom- 
tion in the County Court. * 

Ibis KaiWFBM.--- A. B." Informs us thai he has bloomed U for some 
P^l^ (^otorw).— Apply to Messrs. J. Shaw ft Co., », Oxford Street, 
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Tmamb at EiOHnav OmxaiA a Dosm (flya«iii<fciM).— The Pean tou 
•node to, as ihowB at the tmiteren' in OoTent Oerden Market^ are Im- 
ported from France, where they are grown against a wall, yery few 
aUowed to beprodaoed on the toee, ana other modes adopted to promote 
flMMaeaa. The fruiterer ealled them Belle Angerlne, bnt the tme name 
la Uyedale's St Oezmain. 

HxAmio A Obbbhhoubb (if. J. i9.).>-We oondade that the pipes heat 
the aUtes above them, bat that the heat does not pass into yonr six-inch 
bed of tan and 4 inches of soil above that, so as to make it impossible to 
obtain more than from 60* to 66° of heat in yonr bed lor propagating, fto. 
With snob a heat in the bed, what is the heat In the house 7 becaose if 
mnch lower, still the bed will partake of the general temperature, uiless 
yoa cover the bed with hand-lights, small frames, &e. If the slates 
^eoraie warm enough we have no doubt that the tan is the cause, not be- 
cause it is too olose or is at all inferior to ooooa-nut fibre, for in similar 
dreumstaaoes that would be the same, but because it becomes dry next 
the slates, ajMi then refuses to conduct the heat. Before you try your per- 
IcnUd zinc, dear out the bed and place on the slates S inches of rough 
elinkers, rough dndars, and an inch of fine washed gravel, and on that 
the soil. Have some small drain-pipes standing upright in which you 
can pour water at pleasure to wet the clinkers and slate, and st<9 
the opening to ke^ in the steam, and we shall be mistaken if you have 
not plentv of heat. Of course, if the pipes do not heat the slates it is 
either owiag to the heat not being strong enough, the pipes not being 
dose enough to the slates, or the chamber in which tilie pipes are con- 
tained not behig close enough. That chamber should only have a few 
slit openings near the floor. Iict us know. 

PiACRBS, te.,Di A Obxbhhousb {Ah Jti9iilfvr).~In vour span-roofed 
house, with a pit on eadi side, you may grow Peaches, Oberxies, and Figs 



admirably in pots, but the first two should have very little of the bottom 
heat. If for them ohiefly, it would be as well, by means of openings, to 
let the bottom heat out mto the atmosphere of the house, and then the 
Peach roots may be 6° or more warmer than the atmosphere. The use 
you can make of the pits afterwards depends on the earliness of tha 
time at which you being the Peaches In and the due ripening of the 
wood afterwards, and moving them out in a dull day, so as to give no 
sudden change at first. Then you might have Melons, Guoumbera, and 
other thingsm the same pits. 

Floweb Oabdbh Plav ( Jfifwifvr).— We presume yourplan is on gravel, 
or the paths between the beds will bo too nsxrow. For a beginner your 
plan and proposed planting do you great credit ; so fares the materials to 
be used are concerned, we can find no fault, and when all are in bloom it 
win look welL As a lasting group you will fail to have a continuous 
mass of bloom from using so many Stocky Asters, Carnations, Pinks, 
Pansies, and Chrysanthemums, and there will be in some oases a defect 
in the respective heights— thus, EsehsoholtEia tenuifolia would make a 
better edging to Phlox Drummondi than a centre to it, as the Phlox is 
much the tallOT growing. If your position is oold we doubt whether Por* 
tulacas will make a good edging to Verbenas, and they show little in duU 
weather. They flourish on a warm knolL On the same principle we doubt 
if Acroclinium and Rhodanthe wUl make good edgings to Asters. Borne 
of the Nemophilas and Silenes would be more sure ; bnt it is well to 
try. The Bhodanthe, is beautiful in warm sheltered places. 

Naxbs or Plamts (If. OofcJ^v).— We cannot name plants from sincde 
leaves. (A. B. C.).— It is a Mammillaria, but the species oannotoe 
identifled from such a small specimen. {A. W.). — ^There are two forms off 
leaves on Betinispora leptoelada, and those you sent may be the young 
form ; but we cannot be certain from such a fragment. 
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NOTES ON FANCY PIGEONS.— No. 7. 

FOBMEB WBITEBS ON THIT 8X7BJEGT— BECENT WBTTEBS. 
DSLAXXBr— XATON — BBBKT. 

Afteb the pablioation of Windofl (1802 and 1804), there was 
sot, 80 far as I can learn, any speoiai work published for many 
years on the subject of fancy Pigeons, or, rather, any worthy 
of mention. In books on poultry Pigeons were indeed men- 
tioned briefly, and also in books on natural history, but rarely 
was more given ihan the names of the fuicy birds. Windus, 
therefore, remained the authority on the Almond Tumbler and 
its short-faced brethren, and Daniel Girton sufficed for the 
general fancier ; nor could it have been better, as each author 
was the best of his kind. Girton was frequently reprinted, and 
well- worn copies were lent from one to another by ite humbler 
ianciers, and thus Pigeon knowledge by book was kept up. 
Years rolled on, and so things remained. Pigeon love in those 
pras-xailway, and therefore home-keeping and home-enjoying 
days, was ardent, but the knowledge of the fancy was learned 
orally, or from ihe two books just named ; but one thing is 
certain, that never were better birds bred than at the time to 
whidi I allude. 

In 1851 appeared a well-got-up volume by Murray, entitled 
" The Dovecote and Aviary," by the author whose name stands 
first at the head of this paper. This writer was a scholar, a 
naturalist, and master of a very attractive style of writing— 
indeed, no one of equal literary powers had as yet handled the 
subject. The engravings of the book were not equal to the 
letter-press, being evidently the production of one who did not 
understand fancy Pigeons, and no one but a fancier can accu- 
rately and justly draw a fancy Pigeon. Very pleasantly indeed 
is ** The Dovecote " written ; free and picturesque was the pen 
of the author — ^more than that, the work was originsl to a great 
degree ; but the writer was rather a scholar and naturalist 
than a fanioier, indeed he laughs at what he calls '* the ultra 
fancier." Thus he says, **And now for the Tumblers, Ute 
prettiest of the prettv. In approaching them one had need 
haye more courage than Master 81ender in the presence of 



sweet Anne Page ; for the dealers and ultra fanciers are stand- 
ing by, like so many duennas and chaperons over a supposed 
veritable heiress. But give-me in its unsophisticated and vul- 
garly bred state the pretty little Tumbler." And elsewhere he 
speaks of the Almond and other high-class Tumblers as ** the 
much-valued specimens of hereditary deformity, with spherical 
heads and no beak." Now this is too bad, for high-class fancy 
Pigeons are to common-bred birds what florists' flowers are to 
ordinary flowers of the same kind— far superior, and advanced 
by cure and pains to a higher state of beauty. Indeed ** ultra 
fancier " there cannot be any more than an ultra florist ; each 
is only a striver after greater excellenoe, and produces a higher 
dass of beauty. 

The author of ** The Dovecote '' makes a mistake concerning 
Kite Tumblers which needs correction. They are not, as he 
says, '* those Tumblers which are self or whole-coloured— i. «.« 
all black or all cinnamon," but black birds with a strong glow 
of red in their flight feathers, and th^ are bred from Almonds, 
which latter— hear it not, ye short-faced fanciers— he oaUs 
** dirt-coloured when seen from any distanoe." The author of 
** The Dovecote " does not appear to have ever seen Moore's 
** Columbarium," as he speaks of **the excellent treatise on 
Pigeons attributed to Dr. Moore, from which subsequent pam- 
phlets have taken so mnch without acknowledgment." He 
had, however, seen Girton's book, which he quotes, and speci- 
ally and rightly states is '* without date." 

By the way, I may remark that I have learned a little more 
concerning Girton since reviewing his book. The Catalogue 
of the British Museum assigns to it the date of 1800, but a 
mark of doubt (?) is added. The compiler of the catalogue was 
right as to his doubt. Alexander Hogg was the publisher of 
Girton, and he was also a noted printer of books sold in 
numbers ; he published a family Bible with illustrations by 
Benjamin West, who came to England from America in seard^ 
of employment in 1763, and worked for the printers, for he was 
then unlmown to fame, and continued to be until George III. 
smiled upon him. Now, putting this fact and the appearance 
of my copy of Girton together, and that Girton is referred to 
by Moore and mentioned also by name in the Treatise, I have 
little doubt as to pkcing his date at from 1765 to 1770. 

"While mentioning Girton for the last time, I cannot refrain 
from quoting a pleasant notioe of his work in that marvelloiis 
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produeUon of an ommvoroiis reader, " The Doctor," by B. 
Soather. In the one-Tolame edition, page 860, in a ohapter 
entitled " Facts and Obsarrationa Relating to OnomatoloQr or 
Kamea," Southey, after apeaking of the different namea of 
gpoaeberriea, apples, pears, &e., goes on to say, ** Hath not 
Paniel Girton, of Bnoks, in his * Complete Pigeon Fancyer,' 
wherein he points ont to the gentlemen of the fancy the fool 
marks and real perfections of evexy yalnable epeoies of fancy 
birds and Toys which in his time were bred in England, France, 
and Holland : hath not Daniel Girton I say (thongh Boswell 
ihoni^t that a sentence so formed as to require an * I say * to 
keep it together resembled a pair of ill-mended breediee, and 
Mndidlv acknowledged the resemblance in his own— the sen- 
tence X mean he was penning, not the breeches he wore^. 
Bath not Daniel Girton, I say, piartieniarly enomerated in his 
title-page among the Tarietiea of snoh fancy birds * Pouters, 
Carriers, Horsemen, Dragons, Croppers, Uplopers, Pouting 
Horsemen, Fantails, Chinese Pigeons, Lace Pigeons, Tumblers, 
Bunts, Spots, Laughers, Trumpeters, Jacobins, Capuchins, 
Nuns, Shakers, Helmets, Buffs, Finikins, Tamers, Barbs, Ma- 
liomets, Turbits, Owh, Smiters ? * concluding the imperfect 
enumeration with an * ^c' " N.B.— Southey must have pos- 
sessed a copy of Girton, and written with it before him, as the 
order of the names is exactly as giTcn in the titte-page of " The 
Complete Pigeon Faucyer." 

Betuming to ** The Dovecote," the author of which was a 
Pigeon lover rather than a Pigeon fancier, and who for real 
fancier knowledge frequently quotes the older writers ; still we 
may be glad that such an original work was written by one 
^fted with a charmingly deBoriptive style, who raised the taste 
ior Pigeons, and proved that these beautiful birds, despised 
too frequently by tiie naturalist and the gentleman, need not 
necessarily be associated with tbe lower orders of society. It 
is said that in olden times every fourth Dutchman was a 
Pigeon fancier ; perhaps something of this kind may yet take 
place in Eugland. Every one needs a hobby, and what prettier 
things can be found to oonstitute one than fancy Pigeons ? In 
** The Dovecote," now I believe out of print, we find the first 
mention of the Archangel Pigeon. An abridgement of the 
work containing the more practical portions has been published 
by Boutledge in his series of ** Books for the Country." It 
forms the first part of the volume entitled ** Pigeons and 
Babbits," by E. S. Delamer. 

I now turn to one of the ourioeities of literature, " The 
Treatise on Fancy Hgeons " by J. M. Eaton, and bearing the 
date of 1858. This edition includes his book on the Almond 
Tumbler, first published in 1851. I have called it a curiosity 
in literature, and indeed it is^so strangely written, so wan- 
dering, so odd; sometimes we laugh with the author, more 
frequentiv we laugh at him. He is a most enthusiastic Pigeon 
fancier, going far beyond the bounds of ordinary entiiusiasm ; 
then he mixes all sorts of things in his book; yet, though 
style, maimer, and matter are often of the queerest description, 
no one can doubt the thorough knowledge which the writer 
possesses of his subject. The coloured illustrations by Wol- 
fltenholme are most excellent— the poor birds at length had 
full pictorial justice done to them. The same may also be 
said of the twelve large coloured portraits of perfect Pigeons 
^as ! where fire the realities?) life size, published also b^ Mr. 
Eaton. I shall never forget the delight of an old fancier to 
whom I showed the pictures in Mr. Eaton's book, and who 
had always deplored the ugliness of Pigeon pictures and their 
want of truth both to nature and fancy. 

The plan of Mr. Eaton*s book is this :— He publishes Moore*s 
work with notes by himself and others, some notes excellent, 
some extremely funny. Thus he brings the fancy down to the 
present time. Then is added as a second part ** The Almond 
Tumbler," which is in fact, as I have before stated, the work 
of Windus with additions, some acute and sensible, others in 
the odd vein. Manifestly the writer had but few early educa- 
tional advantages, and therefore I forbear to make extracts or 
further to criticise. A better-arranged edition much condensed, 
as the writer himself seems to think, would be an improve- 
ment, as also omitting the coarse parts and expressions, now 
printed in full from the older works, but which a modem and 
better taste decidedly disapproves. 

And now I come to the last-published and the best book on 
fancy Pigeons—" The Pigeon book," by B. P. Brent, a name 
respected in these columns ; for who, being a Pigeon fancier, 
has not profited by our deceased fellow contributor's clearly ez<- 
pressed and sound advice ? It may at once be said that Mr. 
9rent did not hold the piotnresque pen of the author of ** The 



Dovecote," that he did not write what all would read tat 
amusement, but that he strieily wrote to give iBformation, and 
he gave it in plain words ; and his work is by far the most 
eomidete on the Pigeon sabjeot generally, a work to wbicfa to 
appeal and refer. This book forms the fourth original one ei 
the subject—" The Columbarium ; " then that of windus ; thsn 
«* The Dovecote ; " and, lastly, «' The Pigeon Book ; " but both 
(he second and third must yield the palm to the additional 
information given by Mr. Brent. His residence on the Gee- 
tinent caused him to be able to introduce to the English leate 
a great number of German and French Toy Pigeons, whieb bad 
never been previously noticed. Among these were Cannelitaii 
Suabians, Hyamnths, Porcelains, Swiss, Stomaehers, Priests» 
Sea Swallows, &o. 

Mr. Brent arranges Fancy Pigeons very sensibly, in om 
division taking in all birds having certain strongly defined 

Joints or properties, such as Carriers, Tumblers, Pontsn, 
acobins, &c., and then in a second division, he -compreheodi 
those Pigeons which are mere birds oi feather, in which ahapi 
is littie or nothing ; and this property, feather, once lost thi[f 
become only common Pigeons. In this class he places Bna- 
bians. Priests, Shields, and the general mass of German Toji. 
In addition to much useful information concerning maais»- 
ment, feeding, A«., Mr. Brent was the first to arrange a piise 
list, placing the original colour of each variety first, and thas 
also giving the particular fancy points of each breed, thus being 
a guide to purchasers, owners, and judges. Whoever wants 
good sense and conreot guidance on the Pigeon subject, let him 
turn to the pages of Brent. 

I have now traced fancy Pigeon literature from iha fiisl 
known English writer to the lart, and as far as I l^now I bave 
not omitted to notice one worthy of remark. I shall now Una 
to my own connection and experience witii fsDcy Pi^Kms. It 
is an old love, and from which I have never even dssired te b# 

off. — WiLTfiHIBB BeGTOB. 



CROSSES IN DARK BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

Havimo never had any communication with Miss E. Watts, 
I was much gratified to read her remarks last week on Brahma 
combs, and to see so entirely independent a corroboration of 
my opinion that the shapeless combs we now so often see wars 
derived ** primarily from the various eiosses which have besn 
attempted with the idea of improving the breed, and since 
perpetuated by want of care." The only two of such crosses 
which now demand special notice are those with the Oocihan 
and Dorkiug, both of which linger unsuspected in manv 
Brahma strains, and a few words may not be useless with 
regard to their detection* 

I should, however, premise in explanation that I am no 
opponent of judicious crossing ; I have a strong opinion that 
by scientific experiment in this direction, with subsequent 
careful selection, we might obtain a fowl with all the size, hardi- 
ness, and unequalled laying qualities of my favourite breed, 
combined with the edible excellence of the Dorking ; but saoh 
would be a new fowl, and should be shown as such. And if I 
admit, also, that many existing breeds have been greatly im- 
proved by a cross, I contend that in such cases all traces of ths 
cross should be thoroughly eradicated before the fowls are 
shown in their old name. For instance, if it be true, as I 
believe, that Dorkings were raised to their present standard oi 
size by a cross with the Cochin, and with great advantage te 
their constitution, it is equally true that every trace of Uta 
cross but size is effectually gone. Such is not the case with 
the crosses I am now considering in the Brahmaa. 

The cross with the Grey Dorking has arisen fr^ two 
motives — the one being a desire to improve the form and taUs 
qualities of the breed, and the other to give that indispensaUs 
requiedte in a prize pullet— a dark breast. One well-knoim 
yard, which, of course, I cannot name, has specially sinned 
m this latter respect. Tet, whilst I know that the obtainbg 
a darkly pencilled breast has often been the motive of a Dock* 
ing cross, I cannot agree with Miss Watts in her inferenos 
that all the darkest birds are thus tainted ; for Mr. Teebay 
was a most inveterate antagonist to any Dorking taint in a 
Brahma, whilst the hens he used to show were even daiksr 
than any we see now. 

The Dorking taint shows itself in several wa;^. A IsxCSi 

coarse, cruel-looking head is one pretty certain sign, which is 

seldom absent. White-legged pullets will also appear from time 

^ te time in every yard thus oonteminated, and suoh legs szetn 
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laliinibld feign of Dorking blood, though, of eotmt, not lo be 
lookad for in mofei of the birds. There will also be, ki all pco- 
bibility, A great Wftnt of the eharaoteristic *' cushion,'' eansing 
a long baek, and the ** fluff" will be more seanty than in pore* 
bred birds ; «nd lastly, whilst the pencilling en the breasts of 
pnze-bred Brahma pullets assomes the lom ef moore or less 
perieoit semieirdes, one within the other, the nuurkbigB on the 
breast of a orossed bird often appear in the shape of straight 
streaks or lines in a downward direction, more or lees mingled 
with the eoneenttie Brahma pencilling. A red eoloor will 
likemse be nsoally discernible, but is by no means deeisiye, as 
it will also oooor in quite pure-bred birds. The cruel head is 
the best sifin, as it is the Uwt to quit : and did I know, in fact, that 
there had been a Dorking taint in a yard, and found the heads 
of the pullets small, taper, and gentle in expression, with good 
eombs, I should regard the strain as efiectuaUy " bred ont ** or 
eradicated. The faulU in shape and colour are less decisite, 
and will yary with the amount of alien bk)od, but a white leg 
is absolute prooL The centre divisicm of the comb will also, 
in aH probability, be thick and blunted, and the whole comb 
in the hens be too large and thick, eyen more in proportion 
than is seen in the male birds, which sIao, howeyer, will nearly 
always haye combs much too large and flesby, And with the 
charaoteristie triple character much obscured. 

Seantily-feathered shanks will likewise be yery of Un found 
in Dorking-crossed Brahmas, and are frequently owing in 
reality to this cause when attributed to a fear of yultnre hoeks. 
Single birds scantily feathered will occur in any yard, and if 
yeiy good in other respects, may find their way to the show- 
pen ; but where I haye seen whole pens of scantily-feathered 
birds, I haye rarely fkdled to discoyer other traces of impurity 
in the strain. 

The Cochin cross I belieye to hftye likewise arisen from two 
causes ; the first being the original scarcity of breeding-stock, 
which led to crossing with the nearest-alUed race in order to 
increase the produce as quickly as possible ; the seeond being 
a desire to increase the sise of degenerate strains. The first 
motiye needs no condemnation ; of the second I will only say 
that the expedient is totally useless, as a well-bred Brahma 
oock that has been properly reared is both larger and heayier 
than any Cochin that eyer was seen. In some cases, also, a 
eiMs with the Partridge ysriety of Cochins has been employed 
to giye more pencilling to the breasts of the pullets. 

This cross is difficult to detect in specimens picked out for 
exhibition, but greatly mars the beauty of the general produce in 
the yard. A narrow and deficient breast will, howeyer« be often 
apparent, and is an almost infallible sign, thougl^ of course, 
ill-ahnped birds will occur in all strains. There is also usually 
more yellow on the breasts of the pullets, or brown in the ease 
of the Partridge cross; bnt this also is not a sure test, as I 
knew of two splendid hens, bred from some of Mr. Boyle's best 
birds, which had yery stained breasts, and yet bred chickens 
again of the first quaUty. The comb will, howeyer, be always 
more or lees faulty, being, although generally triple in character, 
mufih too high on the head of the cook, and trembling with 
emy movement of the Inrd. Most, in fact, of the large, loose, 
trcaabling combs we often see arise, in my opinion, from a 
Cochin stain. The cock will also very often haye perceptibly 
red feathers about the hocks, and the hen about her shoulders ; 
and in these places a red colour is nearly condusiye, though, 
as already obeeryed, it is by no means infallible when about 
ihift breast. Nearly all Cochin-crossed hens, howeyer, acquire a 
great deal of red somewhere in their seeond moult, though they 
may as pullets haye been good in colour. 

Another sign of a Cochin stain is a frequent tendency to 
ineabation. 1 would not insist on this in the ease of a single 
bird, though I haye neyer myself had a Brahma which show^ 
any desire to sit until she had laid at least thirty eggs, and 
generally more ; but when the propensity occurred generally 
in a yard I should regard it as ccmdusiye of a cross with the 
Shn n g hae , though perhaps generations back. 

It will be seen that scarcely any one sign is infallible in 
diher case, and to determine the qneetion of a snspeeted croes 
zeqoires much judgment and careful comparison of different 
pomtfl. Other experienced breeders may see further signs, 
aad if so, 1 shall feel glad to haye them pointed ont, for my 
own benefit and that of other readers. 

It will be seen, also, that I am Uttte likely to agree with "Ax 
Old DoBxma Coox,*' who attributes Brahmas to « eress be* 
iw ee n Dorkings and Cochins I I haye shown how eharaelefislie 
is tlM slightest taint of either breed; and his oninion will 
neret he shared by any one who has actually bred for three 



iucoessiye years either a Cochhi or a Brahma. Into the Teted 
question ef their teal ociifii this is net the pkMe to enter ; 
though t may yet haye a frteadly am to emek with him on tb» 
conmaxaliye merits ol the fowl Miss Watti jurtly calls, «* AbotEi 
Ihie beet we haye mm bad«"--^NaaBOi 



BALT FOR POULTRY* 

Ik answer to a eoneipondent, you stated that salt was cou^ 
Sidered injurious to fowls. Can any of your readers give any 
reliable information on thii matter ? I h^ye been in the habit 
of iniiteg kdrge quantities of toble salt in the food of my 
fowls, but whether it has done harm or good t cannot teU. 

I believe the general impression is, that salt is actually ne- 
oeisary to animal life, so that I cannot understand how it can 
be injorioas to poultry.--^B. B. 

[The trork you quoted is no authority. It is quite eer* 
tain that though salt is beneficial to many animals, it is aoi 
essential for the preseryation of health in all. We shall be 
^ad of a reply from any one who has giyen salt to fowls. — 
Ens.] 

BB£2DiNa game; fowls. 

((kmhtdid fi^^m page SOl*) 

Wdu erossing colours, in breeding in the following casei» 
the hens will preyail more than the cook :~l8t, When there 
are nscre than six hens to each cock. 2nd, When the hens are 
dark with dark legs, and the cock light. Brd, When the heni 
are full grown and the cook not full grown. Also, in breeding 
from Game hens with a barndoor cock, the progeny will be 
** Qamer '* than if breeding from a Game cook with barndoor 
hens. The fighting properties are. howeyer, inherited motik 
directly from the cock than from the henS in breeding Game 
fowls together, which made the best breeders for the pit in 
general more carefni of their best brood cocks than of their 
brood hens. In all animals Of both sexes, those taking most 
after their sires are considered to be both the strongest and the 
most spirited— as a rule. 

Breeding from iowli not foil grown is a grsat mistake, as eyen 
if they produce quicker birds, which some say, though contrary 
to my own experience, they at any rate produce weaker, and 
smaller, and softer birds in both fiesh and bone. 

In crossing light and dark colours together, it is well known 
in all *»iw>*Tfl that the darker colours must gradually prerail 
and OYentually absorb the lighter colours, and that the only 
way to preyent or retard this is, to keep most of the males d 
the liohter eobuxs, or to haye all strong yigorous males of 
the lighter colours. Dark-coloured animiUs are generally the 
strongest, Dark Brown or Dark Grey birds more especially se. 
In changing brood cocks in crossing from Brown Bed to Blaek* 
breasted Bed ; for instance, it will alter the tinge of colour in 
the eggs of tlie hens, the Brown Bed cock inclining them to 
lay a white egg, wMle the red-eyed Black-breasted Bed cock 
wul make the eggs of a pinkish tinge, though not so mileh s^ 
with Brown Bed hens. A yellow or daw-eyed 'brood cock will 
cause yellowish-tinged eggs in like manner. If the brood cock 
does not influence all qualities, he is neyer a first-rate bird« 
Bome say the cock infiuenoes colour and the hen shape, Other* 
that all external qualities are from the oock, and all hatemai 
qualities from the hen. I am certain that good cocks influence 
allproperties, more in all respects than the hens cYcr do. 

Th» immense difference between spring-hatched chi<&enj» 
and summer-hatched chickens, eyen though from the same 
parents, is worthy of remark. Those hatched in the spring 
(the proper time), running the right height on the leg, li^i 
and hard in flesh, with the right amount of bone ; while those 
hatched in June or July run low on the leg, heav <^A "of^ ^ 
flesh, and too small and weak in bone, and, therefore, if suali 
were matched to fight against birds bred at the right season^ 
they would haye to fight with much longer-reached and stronger 
and harder birds, though not at aU heayier than themselyes^ 
end would, consequently, be easily beaten, eyeb if equal in 
blood. I may here mention that I haye had good broods ill 
June and July, thou|^ not equal to the spring birds. 

Breeders lor the pit genesally allow three hens to a ** stag*' 
in breeding, and fiye hens to a faU-grown cook. 8ome> hoW^ 
#yer, prefer only two hens to the fnll-gtown eoek, or ereii ana 
iayourite htok to the fayourite eoeki only one hen is not 
enough; but two good hens are safflcisnt for the heal oo«k» 
and I am conyinced that the best Game chickens are bred 
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from two first-raie hens pat to a first-rate full-grown ooek in a 
gpod gnuif nin. 

- It should be reeolleeted in breeding Gkune fowls that the 
relationship as to blood stands as follows — viz. : — 

. 1st, Brown Beds, Dark Birehens, Dark Gx^s, and the dait 
or gipsy-faced Blacks are all closely allied in Uood, and are all 
dark-combed or dark-faced birds, and aU from one origin, that 
of the Brown Beds, which is their original colour. 

2nd, That all the red-eyed breeds are dosely related, all 
originating from red-eyed Black-breasted Beds, and red-eyed 
Gingers. 

8rd, That all yellow or da^-eyed breeds and strains are 
dosely allied in blood of whaterer colour, they are all springing 
from the yellow-eyed Gingers originally. 

The colours of the eyes aro not sufficiently looked to by most 
breeders, who do not seem to be aware that this is the very 
best criterion of the difFerence in blood of alL No good cross 
ean rosult from breeding difFerent colours of eyes together, 
too much diiferonce existing for the blood to amalgamate pro- 
perly, as may be seen on trial for experiment.— Nbwmabiost. 



wero the original breeders so long struggled for. I am aware 
I have been sometimes beaten this season because of my 
strong prejudices as to colour, but I feel confident that in the 
end I shall prove to be right. I seldom trespass on your 
columns, but this question now assumes some importance, and 
now that I have had my say, I shall not trouble you on the 
subject again.— J. K. Fowlsb, Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury, 



BRINDLETS INCUBATOR 
I HATE no wish to enter into a controTersy with Col. Stuart 
Wortley about the supposed merits of his new incubator or the 
supposed demerits of my own ; but in justification of my pre- 
Tious remarks in the Journal, perhaps you will allow me space 
to quote from a letter which I have to-day received from St. John 
Coventry, Esq., to whom I supplied an inonbator some six or 
seven weeks ago. I could adduce further letters, but this one 
shall suffice. — John Bbindlst. 

" Hr. St. John Coventry is glad to say he finds the incubator 
work perfectly, only requiring a little attention, and less as one 
understands the working of the machine. The last few days 
have been a very trying time for incubators, the thermometer 
varying from 30° to BOf* ; and by a very little management of 
lamp, &c., he has kept his incubator at 100°, not varying during 
this changeable weather T.—Wiwbonu^ March 2hth:* 



DARK BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

As I was one of the earliest breeders of these excellent 
fowls, and one who in the early days of their recognition in our 
prize lists, exhibited constantly, and, as the records of your valu- 
able paper will show, with pretty fair average success, I wish 
to make a few remarks upon the question of colour. I am 
aware that my views will be attacked, as they are diametrically 
opposed to those of '^Neko," *• Y. B. A. Z.,** and all of the 
writers on this subject ; but I am quite sure that these are all 
wrong in advocating the dark broasts of pullets, and the black 
hreasts and thighs of cocks ; and how Mr. Lacy and his sup- 
porters can contend that brown is the proper ground colour, I 
am at a loss to conceive. 

I forget the year of the Anerl^ Show, but I was a young and 
a very successful exhibitor at that place ; I do not Uiink I ex- 
hibited Brahmas, but one of the best breeders at that time 
complained of the decision of the Judge, and thought his 
Brahmas the best ever exhibited. Mr. Hewitt was the Judge, 
and he called myself and several others round him, showed us 
some feathers pulled from the breasts of the disappointed 
exhibitor's birds, laid them on a white sheet of paper, and said, 
** 'Why, they are almost as brown as a Cochin's ! It is useless 
to show birds with any strain of brown in the ground colour, and 
I have, of course, passed them over." I mention this to show 
that in our early days we aimed at a beautiful silvery-grey hue, 
and in all my early pullets I am glad to say I still continue it. 
After the first moult, however, they gradually become browner ; 
I, therofon, persist in saying, the breast of pullets should be 
a light silvery grey, thorou^y and delicately pencilled with 
black, and rising almost to white in the throat. If our breeders 
would aim at this, and not at obtaining dark-pencilled breasts, 
they would not be so apt to get brown patches on the wings of 
the cockerels. I also think it desirable to have a well-spangled 
breast on a jet black ground for the cock in prof erence to a f uU 
Uaek broast. 

I am confident that the brown shade has been imported into 
this Brahmas during the last few years by an attempt to cross 
with a Partridge Cochin. I, theroforo, mean to adhero to my 
original strain, and I feel snro breeders will continue to come 
to me, as they do now, for my birds, as they find they are 
kNring thai silvery-white ground colour which aU of us who 



HATCHING BY AN INCUBATOR. 
A raisKD of my mine last year had an incubator which 

I)roved quite unsuccessful, independently of its causing great 
oes of time and annoyance by its non-success. Probably he 
might have failed to carry out all the>instructions, though I 
am fully awaro he did his best to adhero to them. I ehondd 
fed obliged if .some of your numerous readers would give 
detailed accounts of incubators whero their use has been at- 
tended with success, and answer the following questions :— 

1, Will the dry heat from an incubator prove as benefieial 
as natural means ? 

2, Are the chickens when hatched by this artificial means 
as strong in constitution and as sound in feather as those 
hatched by natural means ? 

3, Bo those birds hatched by incubators — ^viz., Hambnrghs, 
Polands, and Game, whose chief merits depend upon eorreet 
colour of feather when adults, display the same feathering as 
when natural means have been employed?— Tupob. 



MELROSE POULTRY SHOW. 

This Show, held in Melrose Com Exchange on the 21it and Sind 
inst., was most sneoessfnl in erery respect, there befog nearly 
250 entries, and the hall of the Exchange, was on both days crowded 
with riaitors. 

Dobkhtos.— First, T. L. Jackson, Bash Ewes. Second, Lord Binning, 
MeUerstain, Kelso. Third, J. White, Wftrlaby. Northsllerton, Voikshba. 
Highly Commended, T. Raines, Bridgehangh, Stiriing. Commended, 
Comitese de Flahaolt ; Lord BinninR. . ^ 

Spanisb.— First, J. Thresh, Bradford, Torksbiie. Second, Ussier A. 
Bedi»ath, Edinburgh. Highly Commended, W. Paterson, Langfaohn. 
Commended, D. Wangh, Mehrose, „ .^ ,. ^ 

Cochin-Ghzma.— First, E. A. Aglionby. Bstfawaite Lodge. Hawkahead. 
Second, W. R. Park, Abboismeadow. Highly Commended, K A. AgUoaby. 
Commended, Mrs. Dickens, Comhill ; Mrs. Wan^ Castlehill, Loc^ben. 

Bkahma Pootbas.— First, D. Annan, Torr of Moonzie, Fife. Secend, 
E. A. Aglionby. Highly Commended, Mrs. Wan^ ; C. Pease, Southend, 
Darlington. 

Oamx.— First, Lord Binning. Second, D. GeUatley, Helgle. Hi^ 
Commended, W. Biddell, Newton. Bt. Boswells ; J. Brough, GarUsle; W. 
Tait, Heatherlie. Selkirk; Lord Binning; W. Eaaton, Canongate, Jed- 
burgh ; J. J. Wilson, Darlington ; W. Mabon, Jedburgh. Commended, 
W.Easton. ^. ^ 

Haxbubohs (Pencilled).— First, H. Pickles, Jun., Earby, near SUnkon. 
Second, W. B. Park. Highly Commended, T. J. Harrison, Singleton FaiiE, 
Kendal. Commended, P. T. Paterson, Langholm; T. J. Haniaon; 0. 
Walker, Selkirk ; W. Smith, Ainderby Steeple, Northallerton ; T. Musgravs, 
Longtoxn. ^. ^ 

Hahbubohs (Spangled).— First, H. Pickles, Jun. Beoond, R. Dickson, 
Selkirk. Highly Commended, Messrs. S. ft B. Aahton, Mottram, nesr 
Manchester. Commended, Mrs. Blacklock. 

Amt othsb YAnixTT.— First and Second, Countess de Flahault (La 
Fl^che, and Crive Cosur). Highly Commended, W. R. Park (Crire Gcenr); 
J. HasUe. Commended, W. B. Park (SUyer Poland) ; Lord Binntaig 
(Scotch (Jrey). „ „ 

Bantams (Any variety).— Fhrst, W. Mabon. Second, T. C. Harrison, HoB. 
Highly Commended, K. D. Johnstone ; P. A. Benwick, Kelso ; Messrs. 8. 
and B. Aahton; W. Mabon; D. Broomfleld, Kelso. Commended, W. 
Easton, Jedburgh ; F. L. Roy ; W. Scott, Jedburgh. 

SwEXPSTAKS FOB Bantax Cock (Any ▼ariety). — First, W. Brown, 
Selkirk (Black Red (Hme>. Second, Countess de Flauhault (Black Bed 
Game). Highly Commended, T. Raines (Game) ; W. Scott, Castlegate, 
Jedburgh (Black Bed Game). 

Ducks (Aylesbury).— First, A. Haggart, Leslie, Fife. Secood. Lord 
Binning. Highly Commended, J. A. S. E. Fair, Gilliestongnes, Jedburgh. 
Commended, T. Paterson, jun. ^ „ 

Dccks (Any other variety).— First and Second, T. C. Harrison, Hell 
(Mandarin, and Carolina). Highly Conunended, A. Thomson, Mainhili« 
(Muscovy). - 

Sklumo Class.— First, J. M'MUlan, Jedburgh (Manorkies). Second, 
T. R. Paterson, Lan^olm i Golden-pencilled). Highly Commended, 
J. A. S. E. Fair (Black Red Game] ; T. L. Jackson (Dorking) ; J. Mus^ve 
(Silver-pencilled. Commended, J. Harvey (Duckwing Bantams) ; T. unt- 

gave (Golden-Hamburgh) ;F. L. Roy (Game Bantams) ; R. Burrow, I^ng- 
wn, Cumberland (Golden-pencilled); J. Dickinson. 

PIGEONS. ^ 

Fantaii.8.— First. H. Tardley, Market Hall, Birmingham. Second, W. 

R. Park. Highly Commended, H. Yardley; W. R. Park: T. C. Taylor, 

Marton Lane, Mlddlesbro-on-Tees. Commended, J. M. Watson, Oatton- 

side. 

PocTsna.— First, H. Tardlev. Second, R. Paterson, Melroea. 

NuKS.— First and Second, &. Paterson. Commended, P. A. Renwidc, 

Kelso ; W. R. Park. ^^ 

jADOBiKa^First, R. Paterson. Second, J. Gray, jun., Mehoae. Hi^dy 
Commended, Countess de Flahaolt: R. Paterson ; T. Moflkt, Newtown; 
P. A. Renwlok ; J. Gray, Jun. ; R. More, Mdroae; H. Yardley; T. Turn- 
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MB, WbitrifW ; J. SUd, jim., Damlok ; T. C. Taylor ; J. OampbeU, Dla- 
lfflOT7, Jjangjbiolm. 

Ti utBi T K —FiCTt, Miss Crosbie, Oaitonslde. Second, W. R. Park. 
Wtftiiy Coni]n«nd«d,T. Tnmbiill. Commanded, W. R. PariL 

OwiA—Fint, J. Fielding, jnn^ Rochdale. Second, H. Yardley. High:^ 
Ooanmended, J. Fielding. Commended, Miss Crosbie. 

Tdkhlkbs.— First and Second, P. A. Renwick. Highly Commended, 
B. Palcrton ; BL Yardley ; R. Irving. Lan^olm. 

Jkvz OTBXB Yabiett.— First, H. Tardley. Second, J. CampbeU. Highly 
Gonmcnded, R. Paterson ; P. A. Renwick ; J. J. Wilson. 
BsixorG Czjun^-Flrst, Messrs. S. A R. Aahton (Barbs). Second, H. 

Tardhy. Highly Commended, R. Paterson (Fantaila, and Dragons). Com- 
manded, R. Paterson (Red Barbs) ; W. R. Park (Fantails) ; Miss Crosbie 
(Tferhfts) ; Miss M. 0coon, Melrose (Tnrtle Dores) ; T. C. Taylor (Carriers). 

H. Tardley, Pigeon Medal. Lord Binning, CoonteM of Flahanlt, H. 
FfeUes, Jnn., all eqnal for poultry medaL 
CANARIES. 

Bmrv BoVd—Cbefc.— First, J. Kemp, Oalashiols. Second, J. Trotter, 
Maltose, il'.ni.— First, J. Eomp. Second, W. Bogie, Melrose. 

BuTF Fx.KCKKi>.—rocA(.— First, J. Kemp. Second, R. Laurie. Highly 
OcMcnmended, J. Fairbaim, Melrose. Ifen.— Second, J. Kemp. 

CaoK BmD (Any breed).— First, W. Bogie (TeBov Don Cock). Second, 



vJuDGEs.— PotJ^ and Pigeons: Mr. Dixon, Bradford ; Canaries: 
"fir. B. Ballantyne, Hawick. 



LAPWINGS, OR GREEN PLOVERS. 

Aa I know there ure numbers of the readers of Thx Joubnal 
or HoBTicTLTUBB who feel qnite as great an interest in the 
keeping of nnnsnal pets as of poultry, I cannot refrain from 
faixDging before their notice domesticated Lapwings, as being 
sol onlj a most interesting, bat also in wallea gardens a most 
scrrieeabie "hobby.*' 

The diffienlty of getting young unfeathered Lapwings to lire 
is always a serious drawback, as by far the greater proportion of 
tliem die within a few days of being taken, the newly-oaught 
adult birds are, on the contrary, exceedingly easy to keep, 
and Tery speedily become almost as tame and docile as though 
ibmj had been reared by hand ; in fact, I myself purchased a 
few from Mr. Harrison, of Spalding, only a few weeks ago, that 
are now so familiar as to come directly to be fed the moment 
thflj hear the Toioe of the person who usually attends to them. 

TbMt Ployers must be exceedingly beneficial when running 
in a walled garden is evident on &e most cursoiy inspection, 
for though they do not appear to take any notice whatever of 
Rowing produce, no worm, snail, or beetle ever escapes them, 
and being thus constantly on the look out for these destruc- 
tives, whilst the birds themselves are so light and graceful of 
carriage as to do but little damage to crops, they speedily be- 
come the useful favourites I have represented. They will eat 
sopped-bread, com, and small scraps of uncooked meat with 
avidity, and I find even boiled broken potatoes appear to them 
but little less palatable. A good feature is, that not being able 
to perch, if properly pinioned or even cut-winged, their escape 
fhnn walled premises itf impossible, whilst to spectators they 
Appear as if still enjoying unrestrained liberty. The beauty 
of their plumage is no slight additional recommendation. — 
Edward Hswitt, Birmingham. 



FOUL BROOD. 

Whe2t the apiary of my friend Mr. Woodbury suffered so 
aeriously from the disastrous ravages of foul brood, my own 
ftpiary, situated not many hundred yards distant, enjoyed per- 
fect immunity from the disease. This was, to me, the more 
surprising, as we bad often interchanged bees and brood combs, 
and he had kindly supplied me with numerous Ligurian queens. 
I saw enough, however, of the malignant character of the 
^tisease which attacked and devastated the hives of Mr. Wood- 
bury, to regard with extreme apprehension the possibility of 
its appearance in my own apiary. 

Unto last spring I considered I had good reason to rejoice 
tint, so far, my apiary had been perfectly free from any 
ocfl o nrcnce of the malady ; but at the end of March I discovered 
ft very bad case of foul brood in one of my best and most 
irahied stocks. A strong colony was blown over in one of the 
frsquent gales with which we were favoured in the early part 
of 1866. The hive was reinstated in its proper position, but a 
Tiolent attack by the other bees of the apiary was made on it, 
•veiy particle of honey was quickly taken away, and the bees 
disappeared. I now found six of the combs almost filled with 
abortive brood, chiefly of the previous summer, presenting an 
immistakeable case of foul brood. No other hive in my apiary 
^iL^sinee then, exhibited the slightest signs of the disease, 
mfithstanding that many stocks must have partaken of the 



spoils when the affected hive was robbed. It would ,__ 
therefore, that foul brood is not always of the extremely viru- 
lent and contagious character of that which devastated Mr. 
Woodbury's apiaiy,. and has been so often experienced 1^ 
German and American bee-keepers. I have had accounts from 
two or three individuals, who also state that they have dis- 
covered exceedingly bad cases of foul brood, which, notwith- 
standing the bees of their other stocks have had unhindeied 
access to the supplies contained within, has remained entirely 
confined to the hives first affected. 

The only way in which I can account for my own hive 
being attacked by this disease, is that during extremely hot 
weather in the preceding summer, when the hive was *<M>tni'ng 
with an abundant population, it was removed a distance of 
three miles, which involved confinement of the bees for maoj 
hours with some amount of shaking and other disturbaneeu 
Early in June, 1865, the hive, which was filling a largs suner. 
was transported into the country, the bees having been uut 
in the evening previously. The cover was removed from tho 
super — a very large one on the adjusting principle — a sheet of 
perforated zinc being substituted for it, the wide entrance be- 
neath being also closed with the same material. I oonsideied 
the ventilation would have been ample, but on arrivmg at their 
destination I peroeived that the bees were greatly excited. 
Few, if any, deaths took place in consequence, and the bees 
appeared to work with tolerable briskness, but their labours 
resulted in less suooess than the majority of the stocks in tho 
same garden. 

On the occasion of a cursory examination in the early part 
of the spring the bees appeared rather numerous but somewhat 
inactive ; at the time of the destruction of the hive I found on 
two or three combs little patches of healthy larvae and eggs, 
surrounded on all sides by foul brood. I believe it to have 
been impossible for the hive to have thriven, and have reason 
to be thankful that what at the time appeared to be a most un- 
lucky and untoward accident, was doubtless a most fortunate 
one in its results for me. As it was, this hive, from its pecu- 
liar construction, would have been unexamined, and left alone 
until the time of putting on the adjuster super, consequently 
the presence of fotu brood would have been totally unsuspected, 
and perhaps as hotter weather prevailed, its effects mi^B^t 
have become more virulent, and its spread among my other 
stocks more certain and generaL 

With the exception of the last few sentences the foregoing 
paper has been written, and has been kept lying by for the 
pages of this Journal, for many months previous to Uie ap- 
pearance of the letter of **A Ijanaiikshibe Bee-xeepxb" on 
January 8th, and of **A Bbnfrxwshirb Bee-kxbpeb** on 
February 2l8t of this year, so that it will be seen that I have 
not in the slightest degree been influenced by the remarks of 
those observant, reliable, and valuable contributors to apiarian 
science. I had previously acquainted Mr. Woodbury with my 
conviction that foul brood might be occasioned, and in my case 
certainly was originated, from excessive internal heat and un- 
due excitement consequent on the confinement and remo'nd of 
the bees during a period of great heat and of great activity in 
working. The quantity of abortive brood was so great that the 
principal mortality could only have occurred during the height 
of the breeding season. The six combs affected contained 
sealed brood to their very edges, the small portions tenanted 
by healthy larva, and eggs having been apparently cleared out 
for the purpose. Prior to the final accident and subsequent 
robbery, there was a large quantity of sealed honey in the side 
combs and at the tops of the six affected ones, so that there 
could be no suspicion of starvation having had any influence 
on the condition of the colony. — S. Bzvam Fox, Exeter. 



HIVES QUEENLESS, AND QUEENS UNFERTILE. 

Thi following may, perhaps, interest some of your apiarian 
readers. 

On Wednesday, February 20th, taking advantage of a very 
fine warm day, I overhauled four of my hives to ascertain the' 
condition of their respective queens. A, B, and G were sup- 
plied with royal cells from a pure Italian hive, which came to 
maturity on or about August 24th. These hives were examined 
several times in the autumn, but from the agility of the queens 
in A and B, and an entire absence of brood, I came to the con- 
clusion that the continued unsettled weather had prevented 
the aueens from taking a successful wedding trip ; althon^^ 
the drones, which were very numerous in both hives, 
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ftal^ etiMQed kt« in iHe Mitmaii* Ib 0, ha^g flllei to 
diMftttt ft «tiMa ill«r iavvnl exfttoinalloAf , I feeliettd thai fio 
qOMd wm m «xi8tefi«e. D 0ontAine4 » qtieen, twtrad ill ft QUI* 
eMb hft«, whMi bad not laid a siogle egg dlaHsg the aftitumi, 
tbmigh I knew she waa iukpreguated. I yeiititTed. thevelcoa, to 
iNit her at the head of a stnug eolony frooi which the iMcf 
I^yMd qtieeB had been pretionely leaioiFed. 

AH Ih4ee hlTee were thoronguy ventilated at the Uf Inifii 
ilMi begiiiftiiig of KoTember till the 80th of Fehmary, and stand 
on single poBts out in the garden. 

A and B eontained matnie pigmy dyoneM and lealed drone 
hkiMd in Worker eel[i, bat no worker brood, proving that their 
iflMtna were still ritgins as antieipated. 0, though strong in 
biee, MItained no signs of brood, and althongh the bees seem 
Mleiibly Contented, is, no donbt, qneenless. D eontained many 
jMag bees, and plenty of worker brood. Breeding must have 
Mia goiifeg on in these hives in spite of free ventilation dttfittg 
tbe Bienih of Jannazy, probably daring the tery severe weather 
we then experienced. In January, 1865, 1 fonnd brood eoming 
ib»#»d in a ventilated hive in verV severe weather. 

th^ eonsomption of food has been very great daring ihe 
y s senl season, bat all my stodts are remarkably dry and 
Miltfay.-^. B. B., Wolverhampton. 



DISTANCE WITHIN WHICH DRONES 
INFLUENCE. 
Wbbthxb the fear of *' An Old Friend of the Black Be£ " 
is ever destined to be realised, that in the Hanoverian rat style 
his old and valued favoarites are doomed to disappear before 
the foreigner, or, on the contrary, with more probability, that 
nltimately the latter may become absorbed bv the predominat- 
ing black, it is certain that the keen apioultorist cannot bbt 
look back with sincere pleasure to the time of the arrival of his 
Urst Devon stock, or earlier tin^ box, and if (as in my own 
cas^ ^^ possessed the variety alone in his district, the delight 
it afforded him in his walks to single out, and the nicety with 
^hich he calculated the diEtanoe of fiight of Ms own active 
little yellow jackets amongst the hamming throng on the clover 
field, or never thought their bright orange hue more brilliant 
than when contrasted with the purple of the more distant 
heath, when vieing with their duskier sisters in rifiing its pre- 
cftons sweets* Then, subsequentlv, on visiting nei^bouring 
apiaries, the sharp look out for hybrids. My first discovery of 
Buoh is fresh on my recollection. A fUie autumn afternoon 
found me, after a few miles walk, in an old manse garden — a 
beautifully sequestered spot, a hollow surrounded with hills, 
adjoining the peaceful old churchyard and ruined church where, 
till within late years, the curious stranger was shown the juggs 
(the collar which encircled the neck of the culprit, and by 
which he was chained to the waU, a relic of the severer punish- 
ment of bvgone days). The bee-master asked my opinion as to 
the probability of a small third swarm Burvtving the winter, 
hived in a very large straw skep, a more suitable one not being 
tX hand. I picked up a dead bee (hybrid) from the landing 
board, remarking that that pilferer had come far i^om home, 
hat on inverting the hive found quite a sprinkling of similarly 
bended bees amongst the few combs built on one side of their 
capacious dwelling, and I was convinced, although their owner 
was somewhat sceptical, that here was a clear case of hybridi- 
Bfttion. He, however, agreed to give the little band some feed- 
ing, on my telling him this would probably prove the best 
stock he possessed. I had the satisfaction of nis coming to 
t^ me the following summer that mv prophecy had been 
Tenfled, the large hive had been filled and to overfiowing, 
yielding him two fine swarms, and) if I remember, the earliest 
he had. 

TisitSag an extensive eoltage apiary at a stUl greater dls- 
taaee in the end of last season to purchase a few hives, I saw 
at a glance two were hybridised, and, without touching, se- 
lected those two first by chance ; after a careful examination of 
the entire apiary it turned out that for population or store 
eaeh of these were worth any three of the long row. 

tThe greatest distance, however, of drone influence eomihg 
to my knowledge was illustrated by the visit of a most enthu- 
slastio bee*keeper last summer, who was nonplussed by the 
appearance of oranoe-banded bees, such as he nAd neter seen 
ia two of his stocks^ his curiosity beihg fairly exdted, a&d after 
teUing the i^enomenon to his acquaintlmces, and making 
iaqni^ far and nter, at last tracked out my apiary, and mada 
Ub appearance with a few of his workers In a tial to show me, 



und reiitttMd boine triottiphaal with a light eeeond i 
the «• real McKays " on his head. 

The distanees respectively from tny apiary io the loeaUHea 
referred to, ae measured in a straight line on the ordaaaee 
survey map, are one and eleren-eixteenthB, three and ooeHrix^ 
teenth, and four and five-sixtenthe nilesr-A BaaFaswamn 
BMa-ttxm» _..*...-.— —<_-^..^ 

OUR LBTTER BOX. 

Fowls Foft FaoDucno Eoaa (/. 8^ ffaiiiliif«0.~Aadalii«ia&s wOZ ds 
in a oonfliMd spaoe. taiH they are good lajren. I^bey tr« also good for Ihe 
table, bat have dark Iorb. Hoada&B would bo good birds for o&a of tbo 
TvaxB, as they are hardy and bear eonflnement well Ton do not aiy 
whether your runs are eonflned, or whether the bizda are at Ubertr, 
Neither AndalnsianB nor Hondaas sit, thetefore, the third breed sfaoaii 
be sitters, either Cochins, Brahmas, or DoiUngs. 

GovrnffVAVca of Maub Xanuairas (A, G> 0.).— It ia a dispated poiat. 
We think at least three weeks. 

Bullock's Lxvxb fob Fowls (H. B. H.)— We do not advise mest* 
feeding at all, es^odally when fowls are ia oonilnemeni. Give thesn 
plenty of sods of grass with abnndahoe of soil adhering to them, and 
throw their food among it. Yon may give refuse cooked n a ea t ehoppM 
fine to yonr fowls, if yon will. 

Fagb or Bpakibh Fowls (rdtfiii).->The best exhibitors of Spanish fotris 
always keep the hems ia partial darkness for some days before exhibiting 
them. 

Oovon AFvacTDro Brjlbica Poot&as (II. W, £.)w— We have not tts 
slightest doubt that fine weather will be the beet doetor, end that the 
hen will speedily and theronghly reoovet. She haa probably a Uttls 
nloeration. 

PozvTS iw Whitm Dobkikos r^oo<e«).— With the exception of the 
colour, White Dorkings are judged like Orey ones. They mnst b« laige, 
heavy, sqnare, and have white legs with flve toes. The eoloiir aboeU be 
white, not straw. There ia latltade as to the oonhs, but the doaUs are 
most esteemed. 

BABBszniim Fowl (J, 8.)._We are sorry we are nnable togire yoa the 
information yoa wish. We do not know the Barbeziene fowl 

Oaxx Hsvb vot Latiko (Subscriber).— U is becanse your birds are 
two years old and upwards that they do not lay. PnUets lay Moaese 
thev attain the age when they must hiy; but after they hare beoene 
adults, they follow fixed seasouB, suMoet only to anch vaiiefies ot temr 
perature as we have recently experienced. For instance: in a houe 
where we have sixty hens and pullets, our egn dlminlahed half when the 
ground was covered with snow. This latter has of late been a daily <« 
nightly oocuirence. Nothing interferes so' much as snow with the hesHh 
and comfort of fowls, and when they are not in health they do not lay. 
We never recollect a season when egvs were so scarce in Jannarv and 
the e«irly part of Febniary, and broody nens so much in reooeetin mareh. 
Karly chickens will be rare, and the good lusty April and Hay birds wilL 
we hope, have snob a " good time " before them, that in Deoember it wUl 
not be seen they came late into the world. 

Bbabma Pootba Feathxbs (F. Powett^.—tht feathers you sent are 
most decidedly Mr. Boyle's school of colour, the btown between ihe pen* 
cillinge being not more than usually a|»pears in the second moult, tboo^ 



birds remain quite free. The otner strain named usually has 1 

pencilling itself dark brown instead of blaok, and is of a more dead 
colour. The feathers are very good, and approach in their dark colour 
thoee which umd to be shown by Mr. Teebay. If the bla^ pencilling 
covered the ground rather mote tUoUy I Should call them perfeot.— 
Nxico. 

Lapwikos ((?.).— They have the iirst joint of one wing amputated, 
which prevents their (l;fing away. 

LiABiLmr (/. R. B«yton).— As you are sure the birds were well when 
vou put them into the hamper, the purchaser is liable for the subsequent 
loss. If the bird dies speedily, equity would suggest that yon supply 
another at a reduced price. 

ExGBKDXKO Duty {M, P. Draper\,^Sn<ib questions are not within our 
province ; but we will add that there ts no doubt you were quite right. 

Book about Oababixs (H. W. Jf.).-^Brent'B ** Canary, &cJ* You ean 
have it free bv post from oar office if yon enelose twenty postage stamps 
with your address. 

Bbbbdiho nc Supzbs.— In reply to the first question of Mr. J. H. 
Walker which appears in his commmiication under the above heading in 
your hist issue, page BM, the price of '* PetUtt's Gollatoral Uive^ is 
45f., with gratings and diriders cut in the crown-board for four siumei^ 
or with gratings for two supers, 42$, A wood engraving of this hire is 
given in page 28 of Pettitt*8 catalogue, with explanation and prices. To 
the second question — for the straw hive with the round hole in the top, 
a eireular aoaptfaig-board would answer, as represented in Pattltfa ealar 
logne, page 86, on hive No. 19, with the gratings cut in the centre and 
shut off with a rinc divider. This adat>tlng-board can be firmly fixed to 
the top of the hive with two or three long screws, and unless the queen 
is a very small one she seldem vuntures throush the gratings, and if ths 
supers are well ventilated brooding will seldom take plaoe in them.— 

BUDBtBT. 



- POULTRY MARKET.— Mabch 27th. 

Wx have a shoii supply, and prices are well maintained with a ilie as 
compared wUh last week. The eflhct of the loag and severe wintsr ift 
^lainlgr seen, and if there were a good trader poultzy would be very dear. 
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Week. 


APRIL 4-10, 1887. 
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40 years. 
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Age. 


Clock 
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[FtooMnade, 8 p JC 
Boral HorUcnltnral Booiety Lecture and 
6 Stw. n LxHT. Pn. Lbop. Bobx, 1868. 

[8.80 pjc 
Meeting of Boeietj of Arts, 8 p jc 


68.6 
67.1 
67.6 
68.9 
66.9 
68a 


88.8 
88.8 
88.7 
88.7 
86.8 
88.4 


Mean. 
46.8 
46.8 
484» 
47.1 
46.9 
46.4 
46.9 


19 
14 
18 
91 
19 
16 


m. h. 
•89at8 
98 6 

97 6 
96 6 

98 6 
90 6 
18 6 


B. h. 

86af6 

87 8 

88 8 

40 8 

41 8 
48 8 
46 8 


m. h. 
80af6 

6 
89 8 

7 7 
48 7 
88 8 
81 9 


m. h. 
Uaf 8 
97 7 
48 8 
67 9 
8 11 
saom. 
18 


Days. 


m. s. 

8 9 

9 x61 
9 84 
9 16 
1 69 
1 49 
1 98 


94 
96 

96^ 
97 
98 
» 
100 


f!Mm obMOTattou Uk«n nM« London Mag tho Imtt 'o^TMm, tiie ay«r»g» dATtompmtoM of the week i8 88^; end Ut ni^ 
tomper^iiro 85^. The greftteet heat wm 79*, on the 7th, 1889; and the loweit oold kF, on the lOlh, 1880. The greatest laU of rainwaE 



FUTURE ORCHARD-HOUSES. 




''FICUl/r it b, no doubt,. to 
predict wimt the future lias 
in stare for us in this chaug- 
in g hortic" al tiiml scene . Still , 
after out exporipuce of the 
past, and especiallj after 
severe mnters like that which we have lately experienced, 
we are justed in assnming that lean-to orchiurd-honses 
wUl take a high place in any novel combination. It is 
hardly possible even to imagine any position affected by 
that unaccountable circumstance, local climate, in which 
a well-built house of the above form could not fulfil cre- 
ditably any requirement of culture. Superior powers of 
ventilation cannot be asserted as belonging to other forms, 
not can there be any difficulty in so placing and con- 
structing a lean-to house that it cannot be as well lighted, 
w is needed. 

There remains, therefore, to be examined the assump- 
tion that span-roofed houses are more beautiful in form 
than others. Here we must be guided by the known 
opinions of great artistfr and landscape gardeners, and I 
think it will be found that they all consider any glazed 
structure is seen to best advantage when partioUy screened 
^m view by natural objects, such as trees or belts of 
cdurubs, or by artificial means. Any sketcher, however, 
would settle this matter without hesitation. Small span- 
roofed houses are an aggravation of all these defects. No 
doabt it is easy, and often done, to construct semi-obscure 
lean-to pits, but this proves nothing against the superior 
value of this form when propjerly put together. 

The great secret — as far, indeed, as my own experience 
0068 in such matters — of success in orchard -house culture 
28 to have our houses properly situated, and built on rea- 
sonable principles. Here many differ ; and no doubt tlie 
" orchard-house of the future " is not as yet finally deter- 
mined. Why should it, after all, be so ? There is one 
eoLoellence of this admirable system of culture, that it is 
elastic, and capable of great development. Let us first of 
all acquire the proper skill to work the houses we have 
before we seek for any novelty unsanctioned by the long 
exp^ence we already possess. 

Without entering more fully at present into this matter, 
let me say that I think the tendency of the present day to 
build very lofty houses for orchard-house culture will only 
end in disappointment. High standard trees are, probably, 
fascinating to imagine, but they are difficult to manage, 
and not so productive as other closer-trained forms. Trees 
must not be trained too far from the glass if we wish to 
have fine-flavoiured and highly-coloured firuit. The lower 
porlkms of all trees are not Uie most valuable, as we all 
moWy but they should not be entirely sacrificed. In short, 
K«.l]4.-YoL. XJL. Him 



lofty trees add oonsiderably to the difficulties of the culti* 
vator without any corresponding advantage. A certun 
height we must have, and that is well ascertained by tliis 
time. The breadth, also, is defined as much by the ne- 
cessities of free circulation within as by the strength of the 
house to bear gales of wind and falls of snow. 

These matt^ not being new nor unknown, need not iMJre 
be further dilated on, but as each cultivator has his p«b 
fEUicies, it may not be out of place to describe my own. I> 
do not desire to discuss this matter with others, and merely 
wish to delineate a house, which, having been eontinuallj' 
loaded with some of the choicest Peaches and Nectarines 
ever grown, and presenting, as I write, a splendid appear- 
ance, has a certam daim to notice. It has also within it 
the original diagonal cordons first tried in this country, and 
now some twelve years old, besides several beautiful and 
novel spiral cordons planted in the borders. And here let 
me indmge in the boast and say I think this house may be 
described with advantage in these columns, for I conscien- 
tiously believe that it is one type of the future orchard- 
houses of England — that is to say, that diagonal cordans 
on a high heuSk wall of a lean-to house, and spiral cordoalp 
intermixed with standards and potted trees at pleasm«i» 
the borders, cannot be equalled for productiveness or sim- 
plicity of training by any other combination. 

Claiming, then, the indulgence of other cultivators, also 
proud of t^eir own successes, let me briefly state that the 
new house is a lean-to. It has 13 feet of clear back waU,. 
inside measure, and is 6 feet 6 inches in height in front* 
This front consists of larsre glazed ventilators swinginff oa 
central pivots, opening, of course, all together. The slop^ 
of ihe roof is suitable to our cloudy and equable climate* 
The sides are mainly very solid walls, on account of the 
violent gales to whi<m we are exposed. This is a defect^ 
and in less dangerous localities glass would be better. 
The back wall is extremely thick, and large glazed ven- 
tQators swing easily in its thickness, allowing wire netting 
to be placed on the inner side for training the trees on. 
The borders are very carefully drained, and the width of 
the house is 15 feet, inside measure. Greater breadth is 
not needed. The length should have been about 100 feet, 
as the proportions seemed to demand, but there was not 
space for uns amount. The house faces nearly S.S.W. 
ifdiich aspect we were compelled to be content with. 

Abundant ventilation is secured by the front and back 
windows. Another in the west wall gives us a leeward 
opening during the prevalence of strong easterly currents. 
A glass door in Hie back wall communicates with an ad- 
jacent long lean-to orchard-house which faces the east. 
As the air in ihe last-mentioned house is warmed earlier 
than in the new building it naturally rushes in, and moves 
the colder stratum which remains from the night s eva- 
poration. A current of air is thus produced, and stagna- 
tion warded ofi^. During the period of setting the blosscMms 
inclement weather generally prevails ; drencmng cold rains, 
I sometimes accompanied by fierce winds, lower the tem- 
perature oonsiderably. No doubt many failures arise from 
I this period of cold and humidity just when the Peadi 
1 requires a dry wind with a bright sun. Tiffany preteotora 
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iiere aid ooneiderably in open-air enlinra when Jadieionsly 
managed. On the 28lh of Febrnazy the hooBes had, #* khtMi 

g~'mik, tneen more or less enToloped in a dimmy sea fog. Ai 
trees were partially in bloom this waa dangeioas, by i^neing 
IjoIleQ and preventing its free dispersion. It is almost 
iqnaby dangerous to open or to shnt, stagnation of air being 
iitf detrimental k> the setting of Peaeh bloasoma. Jiaying 
to ftre heat we eannot stir up the faeayy atmosphere in the 
fosses, which can be felt bodily. A few yards of pipe woald be 
Ik gMat relief ; but we are coming to this in time, lor we mnst : 
hai« eaily Peaches. The Uooming in the houses was somewhat 
^te 1^8 year. 

Ifet b«Bg a believw in the rest «f i^kmts, bnt, on theoen- 
tnoy, ideeming that early fmit can only be obtained by keep- 
ing trees gentfy growing during the winter, the supposed period 
of rest, I have caref oUy endeavoured to keep up as equable a 
-temperature as our unheated houses could give us. It was for 
the purpose of retaining the absoil»ed summer xaya thatibe 
baok w«Jl was made so thick. It cools but little during the 
.tfommer nights, and its thickness excludes cold damps, abcut 
ihe worot enemy of the Peach in England, during the winter. 
Oar borders are d^ and light, and also retain much heat, 
•enslblxng the roots to supply some warmth to the buds during 
the cold days. We shut in early during the warm autumn, 
tf^^einng, however, also, as early as possible, according to 
Am aspect of Oie houses. Any pale winter ray of ran is 
carefoUy gathered in, and tiie air kept sweat tnd otfoaMe. 
Tkt house never oools down sudden^ a* any time. Gold 
itaftnchte are e$MX\j^ warded off. The sunmerair has irse 
Jiooess night and dsj of course, 'simpQy beoaase it is warm. 
The Xith of Janaaiy was our coldest aifi^t ; the lowest out- 
door temperature was 20*^, and in the houses 82°~nevar less 
ftan this, and had I possessed fire heat it ehonid have been 
hifilher even then. Vlj constant aim was ncrver to allow the 
houses to cool down beyond a certain temperature ; this tem- 
Mrature was regulated more by my own sensationfi than by 
vie thermometer. This is a good guide even for invalids, for 
atuijf all know that the thermometer is no guide for them 
akOM; neither alone is it for fruit oulture. Oardoners know 
insttu otively what is the best for thefar trees said flowets ; they 
aUaaj so, from ihe best to the worst. St is ^asy to tall the 
tsmfMratore by our own sensatamis to within a lew degsees, 
and more is not needed in fruit oultnie. 

In our cloudy island the summer sun seldom shines so 
brightly as even in the cold districts of England. But for the 
oompensatiDg influences of this olou4y screen which arrests 
earth radiation, and of the surrounding ocean which parts with 
its warmth daring the cold season for the benefit of the land, 
w)iere would our over-praised climate he^ ^is climate he- 
Oemes even a grievance at times, when to it are ascribed any 
good results of oareful culture. People forget that if the 
autumn is Ictog the apring lingors also, and the ezeesnve hu- 
miAity, though favourable to some crops, is porajudidal to^vonr 
in Iruit. Hurricanes are not conchwive to suoceaa, nor is a 
deudy ek^alwf^s a preoious advantage; but the gveat seofeet 
of any favourable influence in our dimate is its efuafaility. 
Iiong, or rather continuous growth produces size, but not 
flavour. To obtain this it was necessaxy to husband all the 
summer light and heat, and not to lose them entirely at any 
time. For this the orchard-houses were never allowed to cool 
down thoroughly at anytime. Any one knows how much 
more readily a room continually inhabited is heated than 
another which is only oooasioniUly so. 

The continuous growth produced marked results. Every 
variety of Peach and Meotarine advanosd in period of ma- 
turity; old sorts became early, hrte ones reaohed mid-season. 
Early seedlings from Mr. Bivers ripened w(ben only forced 
fruits were to be seen in the markets; and when I saw n^ 
own Peaches in advance of the best Algerine in the Paris 
market, while those of once-famous Montiouil were far be- 
hind, there could not be a doubt that this was the right way to 
proceed. Whatever results were obtained by profiting by our 
natural climate might be imitated artificially in colder districts. 

Kot to be proline, however, something remsdns to be said 
about the mode of planting a lean-to orchard-house 100 feet 
long. IS feet high at the back wall, 15 feet wide in clear inside 
measure, and 6^ feet high in the front. These proportions 
seem to me to be as good as any that one can imagine. Let 
the house have a clear, a perfectly free, roof of wide 21.oz. 
glaas. As already described, ventilation is abundant. Let 
the waUs be very thick, so as to absorb heat and part slowly 
.^th it. The height of 13 feet is probably extreme; but the 



training of the diagonal cordons on the wall seemed to requiie 
It, as- Ifaay were single. With double cordons 12 feet or even 
11 feet mi^t have suffloed ; but then the front must have 
been less timn 6i feet high, and this would rathier intezfen 
with the circulation of air at that part. 

Tbediagenal cordons on our high back wall already reach the 
top of it in moat oases, and aia taH «f promise. The shaoCi 
on thmn are stopped at four leaves as soon as six are formed, 
ae described in ttie ** Modem Peaeh-pruner.** A boarded path 
divides the border aUotted to these tieee from the main border, 
whidk has spiral cordons in groups of five planted on it, altv- 
nating with good standards. This is done to allow the sod to 
readi fidiy to the lower portions of the diagonal oordonsL A 
row ol pyramids, just planted in tiie borders b^oad the spirals, 
completes the house, with the addition of vertical cordoas at 
theends. Then eomes a good path near the front ventiiatoii^ 
where there is a broad shelf, valuable for bedding stock or 
otherwise. TUhme are tiius but three main rows of large treef 
in the he«aai hot it aeems pret^ full tJixeadj. Thenisabn- 
daane of loom lor ^yiSn^pag. 

A house at Hom tossiiytieii wonld taaosh a — meeion fer 
the whole eammer lot a km fMily. Itiitrmaifaatiliias 
expensive to erect as aaa ninhifited vinery, hoi tfae ebjestvas 
to cultivate a huge number el the beet PeasteB SHDiKeolBiiatf 
in the world. After the flrst eipenea of its mnd&m it wetid 
not be found costly nor trouhleaoaeb At iqy Bsts^ uefttng 
less substantial would withstand tlM furioos Inm immm of 
ttese IskmdB. I see few records of asa utimi etoraum Ilia 
Joniaal. Is it, then, unoommon to eiqMrieBoe ^ales of M Jlv« 
preasure to the aqmoe foot in England? We panail itiemt 
one soah this winter withoui injury ; large and mmUfmufi^ 
fl^asa alihs stood, but the large panes had to be secoredwiCh 
soft n^ nressed betweoi their edges whensvar not ckiaaly 
fitting, and the houses to be securely closed and othsnriia 
made very air-tight IDuree inches thick of snow was aO. fbsg 
ever bore, and storms of hail are not common. The ueir 
house, then, is very strongly built ; but the two older ones 
have only boarded fronts with, however, strong stone bade 
walls. I cannot recommend slight g^ed sheds wherever the 
winds are high or &e frost severe. 

As to other fbrms for orchard-houses, ne doubt a eomUnap 
ties ef the span-roofed with the lean-to oomprshends evsry adr 
vaatage. One portion should in this case have a row of pipes 
round it ; another might have two rows, and the last por^m 
be unheated. By these means, and by a judicious seleetkm 
of a^eot and of the varieties cultivated, ihe Peaeh-faneier 
might enjoy splendid fruit for six months. This is a veiy 
moderate calculation, seeing that we have here a season of 
four months without any aid beyond that of the sun. All n- 
tarding of crops is best donei by choice of aspect, and by grow- 
ing particular sorts. 

An risk of danger to houses when in bloom oould be pre- 
vented by some simple heating apparatus.* Let the oultifstor 
a^oid cold draughts, and let him never allow the building to 
cool down thoroughly. If his situation favours tlM aoenmida- 
tion of damp and stagnant air it is unsuited for Peac& euttoM. 
Even in this case a good stove or a flue, if the building be not 
too large, would move the thick, damp air. A little preasaie 
in the early season carries us safely over the setting and tiie 
stoning periods — two seasons of peril, and the fmit once iu^ 
growing will hardly fail, e^ecially if rather early and har^y 
varieties are grown in difficult cases. ** Why,'* said one A 
the best Frendi pruners to me long ago, " Why do you Bnglisfa 
not grow more early Peaches ?" And he was ri^t; for now 
we have them neariy equal in size, colour, and flavour to the 
old mid-season ones. The days of Early Anne and Aoton 
Sect are over. 

My principal object in this paper is to press on the notioe sf 
the cultivator the advantages of the lean-to form of orohtfd- 
house. It is earlier by from seven to ten days than the span- 
roofed ; it never cools down so disastrously nor so thorough^; 
it adapts itself far more readily to difficulties of position; it 
is less obtrusive or pretentious ; it is more easily sheltered by 
adjacent buildings or natural objects; it can be made ftf 
stronger; when once erected it is cheaper to maintain ; it it 
more readily heated ; and it has the advantage of a wall to 
vary the mode of training. Made of the proper proportions 
it serves every purpose. 

Tb» introduction of cordon training has rendered mmeeefr- 
sary huge standards. Spiral cordons are destined to sup|daafe 
them, end one day will be the favourite mode :far borasnb 
My own spiral cordons require some 20 leet before their ^uniatf 
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4MB «]^roaoh Uie -glass* St/^ group, of five pioBUM» flhortily 
io^giYe iu many dozeaB of fine icmi. 

Our potted treee we keep in tbo older oxohard-lsLOiifleB lor 
^onveniewsa ol pruning and watering. They alao appear to 
noflt advantage -thus. 

Cordon training has rendered trees so manageable tliai al- 
jMoat any form is good» Still, those wlio have tried these 
iosma the longest haye their preferences. My own I have 
i4t6» enough described in tins Joomal. They arc;-~the 
j^MgPBal for the back wall of a lean-to, or arraslged parallel 
with the length of the hoose in a spanrxoofed one — ^rery 
jiaiidsome they look in this way, and yon may combine them 
with potted trees near the sides ; in tiie borders of a lean-to 
gioBps of spiral cordons alternately with standards, kept 
teead and low ; and in the front, or at the sides, pyramida in 
pots or plunged. Beplaee any exhausted tree with a fresh one 
Ircoa the roserve-hooae at once. Do not crowd nor starve the 
potted trees, and they will last as long as you need them, 
ffir w« always like to try new sorts. No doubt trees will be 
]p]anted more in the borders when true cordon training is 
naetised, and this is the tendency of the day, chiefly, per- 
fiai^ewiagto the saving of labour in watering and inehaaging 



The orohard-houae ol the future is thus already developing 
iteelf, aad it promises to be a good one. — Thos. Bb^haux. 



TRICOIiOR PELARGONIUMS. 
" I BAvs been mnoh amiwed in reading and hearing th» z»- 
aaiks el those who saa asoomat so wril fi>i tiis wandssllil 
dhsBgs of ooloor im havo seen in Zesal PekKQDnnuns. One 
nan ean prodnse at will just what he likes; nc^ing is easisr. 
Anoihsr knows alt about it, ostly seme stray poUea intexIsKes, 
or there is too little ^eotrieity in the atmosphere. AoootdiBg 
te another the Pelargonium has been grown uder certain 
ahnoraaal conditions so long, that a disposition to sport xnto* 
Mgfat oolofun has manifested itself in thu tribe of plants every- 
where at the same time. One veiy devev man says it is owing 
te their being grown in a sml hig^^ charged with iron ; and I 
hsrve heard much about the seientifie piodnoticm ol seedling 
Xrieolor Pelargooiums. 

it is rathei remarkable that we have not a sinc^e plant of 
thBa-daas whieh has not been raised since ICr. Grieve sent out 
MBS. PoUook, spd I dp not believe there is one worth having 
which has sot desesoded from his varietiss. I do net know 
Mr. Grieve, but I have been struck with the laet, that whilst 
h9 has done so much, hs has said and written so little. 21 he 
had ever pretended tiiat he foresaw the probability of onr dark^ 
zoned Pelargoniums becoming tricolors before he saw any in- 
dieatioas of sudh a dumge, and that he had ctrossed lor the 
floqMress purpose ol iwoducing them, I for one should have 
thought him a great humbug. That he carefully bred from 
tkeae which had changed, we all know. When at Pulwich last 
year, I saw some very pnMnising varieties, several I thonc^ very 
walnable; I asked Mr. Ssuth how they had been piodueed, and 
h« said, '* I have tried ermcj cvoss I could think of, and h«re 
saved the best." I thoi^^. Well, that is better than pretend- 
mg te be so very wise. Perha^ some one will say, *' Why, yon 
aie^ like Bemardin do St. Pierre, writing not to tell what you 
know, but to prove that no one knows anything." Well, that 
is about the state of the case. 

I believe that from some cause unknown, the dark colouring 
matter has turned red, and that a tendency to such change is 
transmissible to the seedlings of plants so affected ; and I be- 
lieve this is all we do know. In proof of my opinion, I will 
state my own experience. My first attempt was to cross 
Mrs. PoUoek with Woodwazdiana, saving the seed from the 
flosner. The produce were all dark Zonal Pelargoniums, one 
ol whi<^ I named William Underwood ; it resembled Clipper 
aai Dr. Lindley, but was superior to both, and is stUl the 
JtaMst named scarlet variety I have seen. Hot one of tiiis fisst 
lo4 showed the slightest sign of variegation. The next season 
I tried various crosses and raised about three thcnsand seed* 
UBgi, some cl which were very heaotifnl ; but as X kept no 
20Bord of what they weee raised from, 1 had no idea what had 
led to success. Last year I named all the seed gathsted, b»> 
lisvEi^ tlMit the daricer the zone tike brighter the eolDurs naic^t 
heeapected to prove if changed. I selected the darkest sonss 
i eonld find amengst my seedlings, some of whiciL were almosk 
hiaskv and oresied them with the best of tiie trieolors, savong 
seed from both— that is, the gceen udth. blaok zonas^ ae. w«U as 



the trieders. I a2ae used Mrs. Longfield, Uhited Italy, Flow«^el 
Spring, and others in the same manner. When the seed vege- 
tated, Imaricedall those seedlings which came up ecdeured,. 
idso those which had green cotyledons, and now for the result. 
Of those plants whmh came up wi4^ white or nearly while 
cotyledons, all died; titose with yellowish green or striped 
cotyledons sre nearly sil variegated or coloured, but many «l 
them ssokly aud delicate, wlsdlst some are very promising. 
Some of those whieh came up quite green are now showing 
signs of breokiBg inio tricolors, and many alter growing to be 
a loet high break from near the ground into tricolor mair]dngB^>^ 
that is, put out a side shoot which is trieolored. There 
are seedluigs from Mrs. LongGleld resembling their parent, 
whilst ethers are amongst the darkest groen with the blackest 
aones of any in the house. Flower of Spring, a white-edged 
kind, has prodneed a. seeditng almost identical with Beauty ol 
Oulton, or Mrs* Longfield, and others green with dark zones. 
Trieoiors have produced both trieolored and green seedlings, and 
green varieties with dark-coloured zones have produced both- 
trieolored and green seedlings. 

U any one can deduce seienoe from such an experience, it is 
more than I am able to do. The only deduction which occurs 
is, Try all the crosses whieh a^»ear likely to produce a good 
resndt, and then follow the example of a first-rate breeder ef 
gr^hounds, who "when asked how he managed to have so fine 
a set of dogs, said " I breed a great many, and i hang a greal 
many," To talk ef seienoe in oonneetion with such a snbieci 
is mere pretensien.— J. B. Pbasson, ChUweU. 



HOTBED FOR RAISING SEEDLINGS. 

CbiEAT esxers are fre^iently committed in raising plaafe^ 
from seed. In many instances the seeds aro sown and plaeecl^ 
in a strong heat at an early period, and the plants aro kept 
mudh cooler afterwards, as if it were necessary to expose the 
seed and tender seedling to a strong heat, and then starve the 
plants. Henee we see pots fall of seedHngs damping off or being- 
drawn up, a prey to insects, and having bad foliage, while tfan 
flowers which such plants produce are few in number and of 
du>rt conthiuance. Then the seeds germinate badly; th^ 
have been covered too deeply, or have perished in conseqaenee- 
ol having been exposed to an excess of moisture and heat* 
The best plants aro those raised from seed in a temperaturo m> 
greater than is suiBeient for their successful germination, and 
subsequent slow but progressive development. 

A hotbed made in the same manner as lately described for 
cuttings wiU answer perfectly for pots or pans of seeds, the- 
fmme being filled to within such a distance of the glass witlb- 
sawdust, spent tan, or other loose material that the surface ef 
the pans or pots, when plunged, will not be more than 9 inches 
from it, nor nearer than 6 inches. It will answer as well te 
cover the bed with 8 indies of sand or sandy soil, and set the 
pots on Ws, the heat in the bed being good. A temperature 
of 65*" at night will be sufficient lor hslf-hardy annuals, for the* 
majority ef greenhouse ]rfants, and, in fact, for all half-hardy 
plants, or those which requiro protection from frost in winter. 
It is also worthy of note, that some hardy biennials and peren- 
nials will, if lite seeds aro sown in heat in spring, flower the 
first season. 

The bed being made, sweetened, and of a proper temperature 
for the seeds, the pots or pans in which they aro to be sown 
should be drained to one-third their depth with pieces of pot 
or orocks, placing over these a thin layer of sphagnum, cocoa- 
nut fibre, or an inch deep of tiie siftings of a compost of lig^i 
turfy loanr and one-third leaf mould. The compost should 
first b^ sifted through a. half -inch riddle or sieve, and a portion 
of it again silted through one with qnarter-of-an-inch meshes, 
the coarser portion of soil to be employed for filling the pans, 
and the finer for surfteing and covering the seeds. If the soii* 
is not sandy, one-sixth part of sand may be added to it, \m!t 
this, is not imperative ; to soil, however, which is intended Ibr 
covering the finer kinds of seeds, as those of Oaloeolarias and 
IiobeliaB, one-haU silver sand should be added. The pots being- 
prepared, fifi them to ihe rim, gently tap them to consolidate' 
ih» soil, add a ItUe fine soil and make it level, patting it 
gently with the bettom of a small flower-pot. The pots should' 
be so full that no moro than sufficient space is left for coverintr 
the seeds, and these being sown evenly over the surface, and 
not very tMcUy, cover with a depth of soil equal to the diametsr- 
ol the seed. As a rule, the less deepfy seeds aro covered the" 
marnesstainlf and qoMOy they come up^ ]»evided, ahmyi > . 
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r mn ooYored foffidenlly to seenrt the veqnkiie anoimi of 
I and moistors. 

After fowing a gentla watering ahoiild be ^Ttn, and the pote 
plongBd to the rim in lawdiut or tan, on a hotbed as ahready 
48eoribed, nnleeB the heat of the bed is Tiolent, when it would 
be well to do no more than set them on the plonging material 
or aand. They woold, howeyer, be better plnnged if the tem- 
does not exceed 75% nor is lees than 70° at 8 inehee 
L the tnrfaee. The lights should be dosed, and need only 
be <»ened if the heat is exoessire and there is mneh steam, 
in whieh case they should be tilted half an inch or so at the 
back. When the plants appear, sufficient air should be giyen 
to proTont their becoming drawn. The temperature should 
not be less than 60** at ni^t, which may be secured by covering 
the lights at night with mats, care being taken not to allow 
them to hang over the bed, othexwise the frame will be filled 
with rank steam and the plants injured or probably destroyed. 
Water must be sparingly given and only when it is required. 
To save watering a thin mat may be thrown over the lights by 
day before and after the plants appear. The soil should, how- 
ever, always be kept moist, but it is better that it should be 
caiher dry, at least until the {dants show their second leaves. 
The water used should be of the temperature of the frame, and 
applied in the morning. Air should be given daily in mild 
weikther, but avoid an excessive amount of it as well as cold 
dning currents. 

when the plants show their second or rough leaves, and 
have become large enough to handle, such as Pelargoniums, 
Petunias, &o., should be potted off singly in small pots, but all 
the half-hardy annuals and such plsxits as are required for 
bedding purposes should be pricked-off an inch apart in pans 
filled with a compost of turfy loam and leaf mould, two-thirds of 
the former to one-third of tiie latter, adding one-sixth of sharp 
•and. Put them in quite down to the seed leaves, using soil 
■either wet nor diy, give a gentle watering, return them to the 
hotbed, keep the nrame close and shaded for a few days until 
the plants recover, and gently bedew them overhead daily, but 
CO as merely to damp £he foliage and not saturate the soil. 
Do this in ihe morning. When the plants are taking hold of 
the fresh soil air should be given — a Uttle at first, increasing 
the quantity as they grow ; and they wiU do so with a vigour 
and rapidi^ quite surprising. On being hardened-ofi the 
greenhouse kinds, if any, may be potted-off or shifted into 
Uzger pots and grown on in cold frames, or removed to the 
greenhouse ; those for bedding purposes may be planted in the 
beds or borders earlv in June. 

Where large numbers of Lobelias and such bedding plants 
as Perilla and Amaranthus melanoholicus ruber are required, 
tiie seeds being sown as above, the seedlings may when large 
enough be pricked-off in frames, which should be set with a 
bziok under each comer in an open yet warm situation. Pill 
the frame to within a few inches of the top with short, littery, 
atable manure, such as is used for the growth of Mushrooms, 
and covering, after treading it firm, with 3 or 4 inches of 
inzfy loam and leaf mould, the compost being passed through 
an inch sieve. The lights being put on and kept close the soil 
will in a few days become warm ; then put in the plants down 
to the seed-leaves at an inch from each other, in lines 1| inch 
miart. A gentle watering being given, and the lights drawn on 
elosely, shade from bright sun, and sprinkle the plants overhead 
with tepid water in the morning until they recover from the 
pricking-off ; then admit air early in the morning, and close 
early in the afternoon, watering gently overhead before closing. 
This may be done ae early as 8 or 4 p.m. The plants will grow 
ifigorously, requiring only to be hardened-off and planted out 
with balls early in June, whieh is quite early enough for one- 
half the places in our climate : for nothing is gained by planting 
out soon, «s the plants do not grow until the soU becomes of a 
•uitable temperature, and stunted starved plants never recover 
ao as to fill the beds nearly so well as those not receiving a 
oheek«^r but a slight one at planting. 

It will hardly be necessary to explain what is meant by 
hardening off ; by that term is implied that the plants are to 
have abundance of air, the lights being drawn oft day and 
night for a period of a fortnight before planting out, and using 
them only on cold nights, and to protect the plants from heavy 
«old rain, but afford them the benefit of gentle showers. 

In places where Stocks, Asters, and Phlox Drummondi are 
^rown extensively, the following plan may be adopted, being 
one I have practised pretty extensively, and found to answer 
Bsmarkably well with plants for deooration, for furnishing eut 
Anraif • and mti fox exhibition puiposea. I set a frame on 



bricks under each comer, and flUit with short, littery Mde 
manure, baring previously half filled it with more fittery dung. 
The bed is made very firm and level, and a depth of 8 inshai 
of turfy loam and leaf mould, passed through an ineh riddle, is 



dent to allow of the seeds being just covered, and no mas 
water is afforded than is suffident to render the soU m oMt 
The lights are put on and kept dose until the seeds gemiinsi^ 
and are coveied with a thin mat if the weather is at all bright, 
in order to keep the soil moist ; but when the plants appev 
air is afforded daily, and the frame is shut up early in the after- 
noon, covering with mats at night if the weather is at iH 
frosty. The plants will have thdr seed-leaves quite dose to the 
soil, and these will attain a size rardy seen. Th^ needodt 
have any water until the soil becomes dry, then give a gsufb 
watering, and in the moming admit air plentifully, aToiding 
always cold, frosty currents. The plants will grow slowly bsi 
Buidy, and their leaves will possess a vigour eorresponding to 
that of the seed-leaves, and the growth will be atifl and imuL 
When thdr second pair of rough leaves appears, th^ sbodA 
have air early in the moming, and at 8 or 4 p.m. have a gsnik 
watering, and be shut up dosdy. Th^ will grow rapidly, snd 
will soon be large enough for prieking off, which should M 
done when they can be handled conveniently. 

A frame should be filled with hot dung as already deseribsd, 
8 inches of rotten manure being placed in it, and then 3 incfasf 
of turfy loam and leaf mould. The Asters should first be 
prickedofl; aUowthem U inch apart, or mors if room csnbe 
afforded, and the Stocks must be fully an inch apart eveiy m; 
Give a gentle watering, and shut up dosel|y, piotsstmg witti 
amat for a few days when the sun is poweriuL Ahttle^ 
should be given early in the moming to secure a chsnge ol 
atmosphere. When established air should be admitted ssriy 
in the moming, and by three or four in the afternoon wskor 
overhead, and draw on the lights. This treatment m»y ^ 
continued until the commencement of June, supposmg toe 
seed to be sown early in April, and beyond the protection of a 
mat over the lights on fresty nights, nothing further will M 
needed beyond hardening off, and planting out in soil A** has 
been well manured in the prerious autumn, deeply trsnchcd, 
and exposed to the atmosphere. If a finer bloom than usual 
is wanted, in addition to trendiing and msnuringinautonm« 
and tnming the ground frequently, a top-dressing of equal qna 
of turfy loam, leaf mould, and rotten manure, may be spread m 
the beds or borders before planting. The Asters should be 
planted a foot apart, and the Stocks at 9 inches ; afterwards 
water liberally during dry weather, and occasionally with 
manure water not too strong. . 

Phlox Drummondi may be pricked off when large enough, in 
the same frame as that in which the seeds were sown, snd 
treated as above described. 

I have for extra plants and bloom transplanted a second 
time, making up a bed about 18 inches high, and covering it 
with soil ; then when the soil was warmed through, I lifted the 
plants with balls, and planted them 8 inches apart every wsj. 
A covering of hoops and mats completed the arrangement, 
which afforded more room to the plants in the frame ; these 
grew rapidly, and could be lifted with balls without expe- 
riencing a ohe^ After planting a good watering should be 
given. The latter part of these remarks appliee more particu- 
larly to Asters.^}. Abbby. 



CULTR'ATION OF CAJVIELLIAS. 

In raising the Camellia from cuttings I put them in 48-sized 
pots about the first week in September, having a frame placed 
on hot dung prepared to recdve them. They are kept very 
dose, and shaded if required. I let them remain in the frame 
till November, then place them under large plants where they 
may remain till May or June, when they may be potted off, 
or left till the following season. I always keep some back fat 
the want of room. I crock the pots for striking the outtinfl 
in 2 or 8 inches deep, and for soil use a mixture of peat, mould, 
and silver sand. 

I always inarch my plants in January, and allow the graft to 
remain attached to the plant and stock till August. I then 
setar the graft from the parent pUnt, and after lotting it 
remain on the stock two or three weeks I separate it tnmibM 
hitter, and make as many oattings as I can. 
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Uf pUnia grow in a house thftt jnit keepf Ihe froit out; the 
woSX in whioh I gjBOw them is light peat, with silTer sand. The 
plants ander thie treatment genmlly look well, and oany a 
gpod proportion of Uoom. I do not antidpate that I ean equal 
ypnr oontrlbntors Mr. Pearson and Mr. B. Fleming, bnt I 
ahonld not shrink horn trying. 

I hsTB been a grower of Camellias for more than thirty y«ars, 
and bsYe hesa the first to bloom some of tiie newly-imported 
yarieties, espeeially the Arohidnohessa Angasta, diurk crimson 
reined with Tiolet. I haye a fine plant well set with bloom, 
aa wen as other good kinds. The great essential of Camellia 
eoltnxe must not be omitted— the regular supply of water, for 
Cameniss are half aqoatics ; if once the soil becomes dry th^ 
loee their bloom. I cannot obtain bloom if I use loam in the 
80iL~J. Habbzs, Broomfield Ntanery, near Chehntford. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Da. Mabtbb8*8 Lbcture, March fiOth. — Dr. Maxwell T. Matters 
deliT«red the fixvt of his five lectures on Plant Architecture on Satur- 
day last to a nnmeroos andience in the Conndl-room, in which were 
jgMed a large nnmber of botanical diagrams, flower*, &c., to lerre as 
Dfautrntkna for that and sabeeqvent lectures. Dr. Masters haring ex- 
plained that under the title Plant Architecture he intended to oonTcy 
an idea of the parts of plants, and the manner in wldch they are pnt 
together, alluded to the diffienlties to be snrmoanted in ^i<y»»Ti«g a 
knowledge of plants ; one being the enormoas amonnt of details, and 
another the hard words which had to be employed for the sake of 
aecnrate defcription. The cell was then noticed as the brick of which 
the plant-stmetnxe is built ap, and though some plants consist of bat 
a smgle cell or one apartment, others, and the great majority, are 
composed of an aagregation of cells or of sereraT rooms. The lec- 
tmer then porsoea the comparison between the sfemotiiTS of plants 
and that of a hoose more or lees aspiring, and after obaer?ing that the 
forms of plants are inflnenoed by tne conditions in which the plant is 
flaeed, and by hereditary tendency, said that nnmerons as the puts 
and their forms min^t seem, they are reducible to two or eren one — 
an axis ascending into the air, and of which the lateral portions are 
leares, and descending into the soil and spreading laterally into roots. 
Dr. Masters conclnded by statbff that the subject of his next lecture 
woald be the Boot and iia modifications. 



Floral CojonrrBE, Apnl 2a^.— Mr. Boll exhiUted aa interesting 
collection of store and greenhonse plants. A showy form of Litobrochia 
ondalat a was awarded a second-chus certificate. In his collection was 
another good Fern, Anemia fraxinif olia ; also a good specimen of 
that beantifnl pbmt Badgea maerophylla, Cmchona nobilis. Camellia 
Ijafinia Ma^ losea, a sport from Larinia Maggi— the deep yet bright 
oeiise carmme petals of this flower render it Tery attractive ; it had 
been evidently forced into flower, which gave an appearance of rough- 
ness. A special certificate was awarded for the oolleistion. Mr. Green, 
spardener to W. Wilson Saondeis, Esq., received a special certificate 
for a very choice collection of plants, among them the rarely flowered 
Omadinm bicomatom, with very pore white flowers. 

Mr. Watson, St. Albans, broognt several specimens of his new tri- 
ealor Pdargoninms. Mrs. Dix and Miss Watson, which received first- 
class certificates in 1866, maintain their character. Miss Watson has 
a peculiarly circular and neat foliage. Pelargonium Enchantress was 
not equal to the other varieties. The two first-named are decidedly 
fizst-xate ; and should their habit when planted out be good they will 
prove very valuable. 

W. W. Boiler, Esq., exhibited a siMcimen of Dendrobium thyrsi- 
flonam, a very handsome species, with pale primrose flowers with 
bright orange centre. A flrst-class certificate was awarded it. Mr. J. 
Anderson, gardener to T. Dawson, Esq., Meadow Bade, Glasgow, 
sont aevenj handsome cut specimens of Orchids, for which a special 
eertificate was awarded. Among them we noticed Odontoglossum 
fayatrix, Dendrobium albo-sangnineum, Odontoglossum Fhalanopsis, 
and of Lycaste Skinneri, two beautiful varieties, L. Andersonii and 
L. Oawsonii, showing the beautiful and varied forms of this valuable 
^an^ the specific name of whioh will remain dear to eveiy grower of 
mshids, as well as to every lover of plapts who knew the amiable 
character of him, now no more, who introduced it to English horti- 
colfauistst 

Xeasrs. E. G. Henderson, Wellington Boad, sent specimens of 
fadooLor Pelargoniums Emma Cheere, Annie FSget, Ac, apparently 
soodling plants, which, when exhibited later in tne year, may prove 
valaskble ; also, Pyrethrum Golden Feather. This plant was exhibited 
at tfaie first spring show, March 19th, and is offerea as a bedding-out 
phmft, bnt its merits cannot be decided till tested under these con- 
ditiona. If it maintains its yellow tint under ordinary culture, it may 
be of great use, bnt the numerous yellow-f oliaged Pebugoninms make 
this doubtfuL The plant is by no means to be disparaged. A very 
^sod pan of Scilla sibiriea was also sent bv Messrs. Henderson, and 
it wna very ornamental ; likewise Poa triviahs argentea Regans, which 
always Pfoves sa acceptable addition to any collection. 

lEr. M l t eh e U, gardooer to Lord Wenloek, bron^t fine specimens of 
M^mla dsatieoiatSf aa dsgant form of this &TOuito tribe, with 



doss, daass heads of pole lavsndar flowers on stiff vpridit stems ; sl« 
tiioa(^ aa old plant it had not beenbioniditbafora the^mmittee, aaS 
was awarded a soeeial certificate for good eoltivatioau Messrs. Ysilsh 
exhihitsd a smaU specimen of Yanda cristate with pale gnen flowani 
marked with black in the centre ; also, Asalea George Fleming, a deep 
dusky-red flower. Messrs. Paul & Son sent two stands of exquisite eat 
Boses, which most deservedly received a special oertificate ; and Mr. 
Bnriey, Bayswater, a seedling Amaryllis, far behind tiie new varieties is 
cultivation. Mr. Williams, Paradise Nursery, HoUoway, sent a pral^ 
collection of Orchids, consisting of Yandas, ^., whidh were awardsa 
a npecial eertificate. The same mark of approbation was given to a 
ooUeotionofipeenhonse and other plants, exhibited by Mr. Williams. 
Messrs. Perkins, Coventry, sent several speeimeiiB of tricolor Pelar- 
gonium Queen Yictoria, not equal to many others in this seotioa, 
althou(^ by no means a bad vanety. The time must soon arrive irhtm 
s o me t h i n g quite startling and distinct will only justify the Gommitloa 
ia 0ving farther awards in this direction. 

Mr. Wilson, gardener to W. Marshall, Esq., Enfield, received a 
first-dass certificate for a splendid Odontoglossum triumphuis. It 
was quite a pleasure to cast our eyes on something distinct and beaso ' 
tifal amonfl the Odontoglots. Although many of them are most 
beautiful, there is a very great similarity, and tluy remind us of seed- 
lings from one parent, some moia favoured with beauty than othsra. 
Vnm the same exhibitor were Brassia species, Oneidium abortivam» 
with its curious abortive flowers, snd Oneidium Inridinm or ear^ 
thagmense, var. Manhallianum, a very good variety; a first-class eer- 
tificate was awarded it Mr. ElUot, saHoier to W. H. Barber, Bsq^ 
sent a specimenof a sport from Lanuum maoolatnm. Mr. Shenatt, 
mdener to J. Bateman, Esa., had a fine coUection of cut flowers o£ 
Oiehids, among them one of a great beauty, Oncidiam amiotun; ft 
special eartiflcate was awarded for the collection. 
^ Mr. Kinghom, Biehmond, sent a new Asalea, a sport of a pses- 
liarhr deep purplisk rose colour, quite novel in colour, flowers rvf 
Toa(fii and defective in form, a good flower with this colour woM * 
pove a great ae<|nisition. T. Tufinell, Esq., exhibited a plant of da" 
bions name, which was decided to be an Amorphophallus. Mr. 
Wilcox, oardener to Dr. Pattison, sent Odontoglossum radiatOBB, a 
plant under various spedflc names ; a specia] certificate was awarded. 

An interesting collection of Orchids came from the Society's gardsa. 
South Kensin gton, which were awarded a special certificate ; also a 
fine collection of Hyacinths, Alpine Auriculas, and some of the finsst 
green Lilies of the Valley seen this year, from the Chiswick gardsa, 
theee were also awarded a special certificate. 

FaniT CoiofiTTaii. — On this occasion prizes were offered for dsi-*' . 
sert and kitchen Apples respectively, and were the means of aSihtg, ' 
forth several good collections. The first prise, for the beet three 
dishes of dessert Apples, was awarded to Mr. G. Ourd, gardsner «e 
M. G. Thoyts, Esq., Sulhamnstead House, Beading, for Boyal Pear- 
main, Old Nonpareil, and Newtown Spitzenbeig, whioh, though no* • 
showy, were of remarkably fine flavour. Equal seoond prises weia 
awarded to Mr. J. Cox, gardener to W. Wells, Esq., Bedleaf, and Mr. 
Lynn, gardener to Lord Boston, Hedsor, for specimens in excfdleai 
condition, the former having Golden Knob, Scarlet Pearmam, and 
Winter Pearmain ; and the latter Bess Pool, Scarlet Pearmain, and a 
kind of which the name was not known. Mr. Cox, Mr. P. Middleton, 
nrdener to Six Watldn W. Wynn, Bart., M.P., and Mr. Earley, 
Digswell, also sent dishes of Old Nonpareil, Sam Young, Court-Penda- 
PlsA, Sturmer Pippin, CocUe Pippin, and other kinds. 

For kitchen Apples Mr. Cox was first with Royal Russet, Norlolk 
Beefing, and an Apple unnamed, but aroaxentiy Bedfordshire Foond- 
Ung ; Mr. Earley being second with Dredge's Fame, Norfolk Beefing, 
and Bedfordshire Foundling. Other collections from Mr. Cox, Mr. 
Lynn, and Mr. Middleton indnded Dumelow's Seedlinfl, 'Venter . 
Hawthomden, Norfolk Paradise, and Winter Greening ; and a special 
oertificate was awarded to Mr. Middleton for a numerous oolleetioa. 
Prizes were likewise offered for Cucumbers, but no award was made; 
but Mr. Lvnn had a good brace of Hedsor Winter Prolific, a neai]j 
smooth, white-spined sort, about 16 inches in length. Mr. Middleloa 
likewise furnished a brace. A special certificate was awarded to Ms. 
Carmichael, gardener to His Royal Highness the Prince of Waks, 
Sandxingham, for a most excellent dish <tf Littie Gem Pea. 



GansaiL Mestino. — ^W. WilsonSaundars,£sq.,F.R.S.,intheokair. 
After the election of sixteen new Fellows, and the admission of the 
Kirkby Stephen Floral and Hortioultural Society and the Bildestoa 
District Horticultural Association into union with the Society, the Ber. 
Joshua Dix directed attention to the beautiful c oll ection of Indiaa 
Azaleas now beinff exhibited by Messrs. Lane in the north-westent 
conservatoiy arcade ; but we mused the usual announcement of the 
awards of the Floral Committee, which is of much interest to sJI 
attending these meetinnu 

The awards of the Fruit Committee having been reported by Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Bateman called the attention of the FeUows to the fact 
that it was proposed to place a small memorial fountain ia tha 
nrdens iu remembrance m the late Mr. G. Ure Skinner, and tha 
Council had deeded to submit the proposal to the meetina . 

Mr. Wilson Saunders stated that the Council proposed graating a 
sum not exceeding £10 for the purpose named, and having pot tha 
motim to the aissting the vote vas earrisd ansnimowsly. . _^,^ 
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Kr. Bokelef next offend some oburvmtiani en the subjects exH- 
"tiSfi^ fcst nottemg PrimnlA d^ntieolata, which he said* was not new, 
hatOBg heen fignrea in the ** Botftnical Begister " as long ago as 1842. 
Attention was next directed to Ataocia cristata, a curious plant be- 
Icnging to the small natural order of Taccacee, and remarkable for 
havrnfc Teins proceeding from the midrib, and not from the base as 
ainal in the order, whilst the structure of the flowers is also peculiar. 
jAfter pointing out some instances of erroneous names being given to 
focuses and other spring bulbs in a small collection of cut blooms 
which were exhibited, and Physnrus argenteus from Mr. Wilson 
Saundezs, Mr. Berkeley remarked that he had never seen Sarracanias 
grown so well as at Lady Dorothy Nevill's at Dangstein ; and he 
described the soil used, as consistmg of bits of rough fibrous peat, 
edntaining much sand, mixed with leaf mould, crocks, and sphagnum ; 
and the pots as being bibulous and made with a groove round the 
edges for the purpose of holding water. 

Mr. Berkeley concluded by observing that though fasciated branches 
AM met with commonly enouf^ in the Ash, and the shoots and stems 
of Asparagus are frequently fasciated, Mr. Earley had brought to 
the meeting a still more curious instsAce, which ne had met with 
in a he^e, the mxJe inflorescence being in eveiy case fasciated and 
perfectly woody. 

The Chairman then asked Mr. Paul to deliver his lecture on 
spring flowers. 

Ms. William Paul'e Lsctubx. — ^Mr. Paul said : — ^In continnation 
of tiw remarks made last week, I shall to>day endeavour to show the 
grovads ai piooedaxe, md the procesa of coltivatioa in the prodnotioii 
of easly flowers. 

Tha art of forcxng, whether applied to fruits or flowers, consists m 
ehanging their seasons, or in bringing them to matoritv at an earlier 
penod than thai at which they blossom or ripen natarally out of dooia. 

-Xhe art is by no means new. It was known to the Ttomans. Pliny 
ieOa oa that they used to obtain Boses at Borne before the nat«ral 
aeaiiea, by watering the plants with wann water so soon aa the boda 
wwa visible. The Bomans in the reign of Domitaan had undoubtedly 
nljnndanre of Boses in winter. It is probaUe that tha art of f oreiag 
washanowed from the Egyptians, and first practised ai Borne in the 
tiiae of Martial the famous epi^ranuaatie poet, who ridioales the 
Egyptians for still sending them .Boses when they had plenty of their 
ofm and asks them to send com instead. Dr. Delongenamps rdatea^ 
on the authority of Seneca, that the Boman gardeners had at this tine 
found out the means of constroeting hothouses, which they heated 
with tub^s. filled with hot water, and thus induced Boses and Lilies 
ttr Sower in December. 

fn dealing with this snbiect it seems desirable to show in the first 
phwe the principles on which succew depends, and afterwards to de- 
0oribe the nM>6t important details of cultivation. 

The cultivator should never fotget that a nlant is a living oiganism. 
Titere an the root, the stem and branches, the leaves, the flowers, the 
freit. The sap which traverses all these parts is analogous to the 
blood in animals. While the plant feeds pnneipally by the roots, and 
can lecexve food only in a fluid state, it feeds also by the leaves, which 
hrea&e, digest, and perspire. The leaves of i^ants perform functions 
analogous to those of the lungs, digestive organs, and skin of animals. 
The roots of a plant abaori) moisture from the soil in which they grow. 
TfaxB moisture, or water, containing various matters in solution, we call 
sap, which passes in a crude state through the stem and branches to 
the leaves, where it undergoes certain modifications. It is then, re- 
tuned into the general circulation in an altered and matured con- 
dition suitable to the particular wants of the plant. 

'Further, plants have two periods of rest, arising from the alter- 
nations of day and night, summer and winter. The leaves decompose 
oairbonie acid during the day, liberating the oxygen which they re- 
aequire during the mght. But winter is their long and more oonrolete 
penod of rest, although the roots are supposed to be never wholly 
inaetive except when frozen. Now, this state of rest which is of vital 
in»ortanee to plants, may be brought about equally by the agency of 
eofd or drought. Deciduous trees lose their leaves by the frost on the 
approach of winter ; bulbous plants fiall into a dormant state by the 
diouf^ of summer, and they equally attain, although by different and 
opposite agendes, the necessary state of rest. While it is possible to 
cnange the seasons, which we do in forcing, without injury to the 
nlantyit is important not to annul or intrench too far on any one of 
then — spring, summer, autumn, and winter, if changed as to date, 
xmist still be allowed to followis due successiott, or tiie health of the 
pbnt cannot be maintained. 

I have judged titese few remarks n oees s ary in order to render dear 
what is about to follow. I shaH not, however, enlarge on these physio- 
logieal questions, because the lectures of Dr.' Masters, the first of -wldeb 
I was fortunate enoU|rii to hear last Saturday, will no doubt explain 
them with a skill and mcidity that I eamiot hope to reach. 

I shall now pass on to consider certain principles in the art of 
fofdng, on the due observance and appHcstion of which suceess de- 
pends. To elucidate my viiws, I shall take a single plant as an 
etampb, selecting lor my purpose the Boee. If a Hose is taken from 
the ground in the autumn * before the natural period of rest has expired, 
and suddenly thrust into the foreing^house, where a high temperature 
is nuuntained, nowtt will quickly reeommenee and flowers fottow in 
dan ooOTsft, but both leaves and flowers will be feeble and of indiflbrent 
quality. On tha eofitnoy, had the plant been prcvioudy rested, both 



leaves and flowers wonid have been fully developed. Henee it will be 
inferred, that it is important to prepare the plants— to grow fibem in 
pdts one season before required for forcing, because in such oonditian 
they are more under our control as regards the application of moistars 
and heat; we ean rest them at i^easure, and insure a mora regdar 
growth and plentiful " setting " of flower-buds. 

Im preparing Boses for foreing, we dimw them from tha groond ia 
November, and place them in pots ol various sises to suii tha an aai 
vigour of the plant We next plunge the pots in some sheltend spst 
in the garden till the beginning of January, by which time fresh root- 
lets will have formed, and the plants will be in a condition to feed 
and grow. We now prune closely, and place them in a pit or ooil 
greenhouse with the view of slightly changing the seasons this fint 

Sear. The moisture and warmth of this house will induce an eariisr 
evelopment of leaves, branehes, and flowers than would haw taken 
place out of doots. The flowers will probably open in May. 

Pruning is a very important branch of Bose-culture. The prindpa! 
ends sought are threefold : — 

1. — To maintain the plants in health and vigoir. 

2. — To induce them to assume a form at once agreeable to the cja, 
and most suitable for the development and display of the flowers. 

S. — To secure an abundance of fine flowers. 

The Greeks were alive to the advantages arising fronx the reasiii 
of some of the branches in Bose trees, although in the absenee of a 
knowledge ol first principles they took a curious method of accompKAf 
ing it. Theophrastus, who lived about 300 years before the ChnstisB 
era, tells us iiiej used to set fire to the Bose trees in Greece, uithost 
which they woold never flower. We are elsewhere told thai the extia* 
ordinary vigour and beauty of some plants on which goats had been 
browsing firat gave the ancients the idea of pruning. We hum by 
experience that if we leave a Bose tree unpruned for one year, it loses 
shape, and the flowers lose size, colour, and oonaistencr. If we leave 
it unpruned for two or three years in succession, it sqndly d^genanrtes. 
To this subject we shall recur by-and-bv. 

Disbudding, which may be considered sa aa aoxilianr to pnmag, is 
a practice wluch I value highly, and have adopted tar many ysaia. 
A plant, if well fed, often pushes forth new branches ia sooh dosa 
proximity, that as the growth extends the branehes crovd and itifle 
each olher. To prevent this— and here it should be remarked thsi a 
few large vigorous leaves are more desirable than a greater n mnbco E 
small leaves— we rub out and destroy in an early skate oi groutti a 
portion of these indpient branches, leaving such as have an outmid 
tendency of growth, and are placed at good distances from each other. 

Now the flowering of these plants, if placed in a greenhouse, will, as 
we have already said, take place in May. So soon as the flowering is 
over Ihey are gradually inured to the temperatare out at doon, wheoee 
they are shortiy conveyed. The second grawtii takes phtos out of 
doors, and is again regulated! by disbudding and the stopdng of any 
gross shoots. The plants being a month in advance of Koses oiA of 
doors as to flowering and growth may be brought to rest a monlh 
eariier. Let us assume, then, that it is the end of Sept e mber, sad 
the plant is in a state of rest. It should be our aim to keep it so for 
at least two months. The best means of effecting this is to place it in 
a house or shed where no heat is employed, keeping the roots rather diy. 

A word or two with regard to the forcing-house. It should be con- 
structed so as to secure as much light as posdUe. Theorlifidsl 
spring which we create for our plants does not secure for them the 
long and strong sunlight of their natural spring — it is the diflereaee 
between December and March, so that it is important io secure all the 
light we can. 

As to the cHmate of the forcing-house this is deserving of alto i Blii a 
condderation. If too dry it creates a drain on the nataral l e s e ui as 
of the plants ; if too wet they become gorged with moisture, and thiir 
probably, is one cause of mildew. I know not how to convey any 
predse information as to the proper hygrometric slate of the sIhmk 
sphere ; this is one of those points in ^srdemng whi^ the ptadieal 
man judges of by the appearance of the leaves — tests by his own Mr 
ings when he enters the noose ; the leaves should look firm, solid, and 
dark green; the climate should be soft, ^nial, and alij^fly htanil. 
Any defect of climate, once ascertained, it is easy to provide a rfonedy 
for it ; if too dry, pour water on the floor of tne hotise ; if too wti, 
admit air. 

A knowledge of these facts and prindples, then, is the groMul' 
work on which the inteUigest cultivator proceeds in the prodnetkB of 
early flowers. He knows that if he would aoeomplisih any mailBBi 
success, before he forces a plant he must rest it, and that tb retsat 
it in health he must prime it, and approach as nearly as may be to 
those conditions of air, lifj^t, moisture, and heat to which it is sab- 
jeeted in its natural state. 

I now proceed to the second part of my subject to desoribe the aort 
important details of cultivation. 

Let us oesnme that it is the month of December, and we hove si 
our disposal Boses whidk have been prepared as just described, sad 
which we wish to bring into foil bloom in March. We haYo a fbrang' 



the Moss Bose, which forces tolerably well, and is ol rare beaatj- 
We prune the Hybrid Perpetual Boses dosely, ihe Tea-acented Issa, 
and the Moss least of all. There is little fear of pruning eititer sftha 
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teiaer eoi ol Uoom, bnt ilwTuiBtwsof Mom BoBei if pcaiwd 
-win prodnce leaTes and branehes only^- ao flowers ! In illitstntion «f 
ilwM ranuucks teka iba plants bttfore yoa. Hai* is « plant wHeh was 
^lawn from tho gronnct and potted last aatwim. We are abont to 
pnme it. 3f%M, he it rememheredy is a pifwit in course of preparation 
Jorjhrcing. Oar first aim is to establish it in its new home : we there- 
fore prane closely, not thinking so mnoh of flowers in the present as 
lookmg lor bnoohes from which to obtain flowen next year. Iiet ns 
^ forward three months, and imagine that we see the same plant here 
m a more adranced stage. It is troe we have flowers here, bat that is 
^■0 to a peeoUaritj in the variety. Most Rosea pmned aa this was 
-■onld havB prodneed wood-shoots rather than flower-shoots. 

I mnat, in order to work oat my illastcation, ask of yon a little 
tefher exercise of the imagination. Imagine the plants on the 
table to be twelve months older and they win be in this state. 
Vow, as to pmning. If a Moss Rose, we shoold prone slightly ; if a 
Tea-seenfted Bote, a Htfle more ; if a Hybrid Perpetaal, closer still. 

CHera Mr. Paul fllastrated short, mediam, and long praning by 
Aiwt fining the ihoota of a pot Bose aceording to each method of 
inmiag.] 

Ow plant! ave in the foreing-houe. The pnrning finished, we 
xaiee the temperatare of the hoose to 50^ by day and 40° by ni^t, 
and keep it aboot this mark for the first fortnight The plants shoold 
l»e syrmged daily in the morning, and watered at varioos intervals as 
the soil beeomes dry. Vo fixed periods can be named for watering, 
baeaoae the drying of the earth in the pots will depend much on the 
■ Bonat of heat and sonlight. UsoaUy onee a-weel^ and seldom mora 
ifaaa twice a-week, will water be retjinred at this early psviod of 
crowth. As the leaves expand, the amoimt ol heat may be mcreased 
to 60" or 65° by day, and 50° to SS"" benight. We should now, idao 
water more freely, and syringe twice instead of once daily, morning 
and afternoon. It is Janoary, and although winter oot of doors it is 
apiing with oar Roses ; and the nearer we can approach the eUmate of 
miring — aminos the night frosts — the peater amoant of saocess we 
iBsll attain. As we want a warm, moist climate, we cannot afford to 
^inre moch air anleas the weather be mild, and then, even then, 
mention is neeeasaTy. When the leaves become hard, which they do 
'bj February, more air may be admitted, and towards tim end of 
f ebraary, as the bads show eoloor, the amoant of air given may be 
itill ineraaaed. Throoghoot this period of growth (their ^riag) a low 
su^t temperatore shoold be maintained. 

The Rose has many enemies. The aphis or green fly is one of the 
most formidable, and most be ke^ in check. The first aphis Uiatis 
eeen should be the signal for fillmg the hoase with tobacco smoke* 
winch most be repeated from time to time as the insects reappear. 

Mildew is another aanoyanee to which Roses are commonly liable. 
To maintain a healthy state of the leaves and roots is the best pre- 
vvBtive ; to dnst the leaves with solphmr the best remedy. I always 
laep in my Bose-bonses a little maohine called a snlpfaarativ. 
If aay plant or branch is attacked by mildew that plant or branch is 
uamediately syringed and the machiiw brooght into ase. The solphnr 
IS driven against both the under and upper sides of the moist leaves, 
the plant is indeed enveloped in a dood of sulphur, and tibe mildew ia 
checked or destroyed. • 

It is March, spring out of doors, bat summer with our Roses. The 
pUmts are free from mildew and aphis, the leaves are clean, broadly 
«0V<eloped, intense in their colouring, and the gorgeous blossoms are 
Teady to imfold. We are here in full summer-tide, aUhoagh the Rosea 
mat of doors are still in embryo. How shall we nzoceed to retain the 
^Qiwen in fall beauty tctr as kmg a period aa possiole, and yet develope 
the later aod lingering buds ? The temperature of the house may be 
flli^tly lowered, and the plants may be watered freely. Syringing 
may be discontinued or more sparingly applied. A slight shading — 
thin canvas is the best — should be £«wn over the house, which wHl 
materially aid in preeervinc the freshness of the flowers. 

By the end of May the plants may be removed from the house and 
plunged in the ground out of doors to complete their growth. If 
watered sparinpfly they will fall early into a state of rest. In Sep- 
tember they should be repotted, and will be ready for re-introdnetion 
ie flfte forcing-house in NovemW or December following. 

This, then, is the round of management by which these Roses are 

tnoed, and so perfect has the art of forcing become that the out-of* 
■ Roses of June rarely excel those which are produced in the forcing- 
_ se in early spring. 
One word more. We have been speaking of plants growing in pots ; 
but Boses may be planted out in the borders of a greenhouso or con- 
servatory. To Bucii the same principles of cultivation may be applied. 
Indeed, the svstem of planting-out has many advantages, and I should 
xvcommend tul who are fond of Roses to adopt that plan. 'By it they 
woMj have Boses during the whole of the winter and spring months. 

A vote of thanks baring been passed to Mr. W. Paul, Mr. Bateman 
apologifled for thrusting in some remarks which he had offered to give 
at this meeting, forgetting that Mr. PanVs lecture would take place on 
the same day. Before proceeding further, however, he would refer to 
flome of the subjects exhibited, and first to a plant (a species of Amor- 
phophallus) from T. Tuffnell, Esq., of Spring Grove, who had received 
it Inm tile Emperor Kapoleon*s head gardener in 1864. It reminded 



Ub (Mr. Bateman) of a plant aent home by OoUe^ timty ywoa ago, 
Mid fif whirii the jaioD viB vaad by " ^ 



rtbeaatms of : 



onl^laMnm antidota to the Utaof adeadly saalsBwhidi wasotia «f 
tiia leoargss of that eoantry. The natives had been led to use H as • 
remedy Inia tha similitade of its matlanga to timt of the snake itaelL 
and to its efficacy as a remedy the celebrated traveller Watexton hat 
bfn»n^ testimony. 

Witii regacd to the Orchids, Mr. Wcntwezth BcUer had aeat • 
of Dsndiobinm thyniflorum, and Mr. Anderson the lot^ 
-sum PhalMMfsia with three blooms ea a stem, and Cattlm 
whioh ha (Mr. Bateman) first aww in flower at Lodd%e^ 
thirty years ago, bat now owing to the different and moft 
saaer in which Orchids are omtivated it has turned aaBij, 
the fact being that it likes driar treatment than Orchids at present 
receive. Mr. Anderson had also sent Odontoglossum luteo-purpureum, 
but there was a better specimen from Dr. Pattison. It also went 
under the name O. ladiatum and O. hvstxix, bat though both himself 
and a g^reater man, Reichenbach, had oeen deceived in thus naming 
varietiee, these proved to be mere forms of the O. luteo-purpureum of 
Lindley. From Mr. Jonesy Whalley Range, Manchester, came a 
moBitiDus Gatdsya with two lips, and from Mr. Bull the beantilMI 
Odontoglossum Aiexaadna, with respeoi to whieh he might meaHoD 
that the flowers, arranged all one way in a circle, form a beautiful 
head-dress for ladies. From Mr. Marshall came the best variety of 
Oncidium carthoginense which Mr. Bateman had ever seen, but 
Oncidium triumphans must be considered the gem of that gentleman's 
coUeotion, especially as in a year or two the plant instead lof having 
two flowers will produce half a dozen or a dozen. 

Among Orchids exhibited for the first time, were Oncidium amiotum 
already noticed, and a pretty white Dendrobium from Japan, which 
must be decidedly considered a cool Orchid. It would produce a very 
large spike, and would doobtless succeed in a mild greenhouse. 

Mr. Bateman next directed attention to an experiment made by a 
gardener, the results of which were exemplified in two stems of 
Dendrobium anosmum. From one all the flowers had been stripped 
off but two, on the other all were allowed to remain, and the result 
was, that the fliowers on the former were much larger than tiiose on 
the latter — a result for which Mr. Bateman said he was hardly pre- 
pared, for though he knew that the flowers coold be increased in nnm- 
oer, he was not aware that they coold be thus increased in size. This, 
then, opened a new field in Orchid culture, and if Mr. Paul were to 
take Orchids in hand as he had done the Rose, there was no knowing 
what he might produce. After pointing out Dendrobium aggregatmtt 
as worthy of attention on account of the colour of its bright orange 
flowers, affording a striking contrast with others of more subdued 
hues, Mr. Bateman added, that Major Trevor Clarke had presented 
a Dendrobium to be boUotted for at the end of iSa/t meeting. 

Mr. Bateman said he had next to offer some remarks on the nomen- 
datare of Orchid-houses, mid observed thai it is oxdy thoee who had 
to euitimte Orehids who know the drfflwiHy whieh thisre is in aadec- 
standing the terms need. #aiit as a person, to whom a physioiaB ra« 
eommends a change of climate, expects to be told where to go, so « 
person describing an Orchid is expected to state in what house it 
should be grown, whether in the East Indian house, the CatUeya 
house, or the cool house. Happilv there are two classes of OrohidSy 
hot and cool, and for the former three degrees of heat are required. 
The East Indian house affords the highest degree of heat any Orchid 
requires, the climate being hot and moist all the year round. The 
Gattleya house affords a tolerably warm and moist climate ; and in 
the intermediate house, in some places called the Dendrobium house, 
the climate is very hot and moist for not more than six months 
in the year. Just as three houses are required for warm Orcluds, 
three are necessary for those needing cool treatment — namelv, 
the Mexican-house, with a mild and comparatively dry climate sJl 
the year ; the Perarian-honsf , moiit and very cool all the year, and 
suitable for Perurian Odontoglossums; and the intermedmte-houaa 
moist and mild all the year, and in which are grown the New 
Grenada Odontoglossums, &c. In addition to the above warm and 
cool houses, there might.be a West Indian-house for Orchids re- 
quiring a very hot but dry climate, such as Broughtonia sanguinea 
and various West Indian Oncidiums. After noticing the influence of 
the sea and elevation as regards moisture and temperature, more 
especially in connection with Mexico and Peru, Mr. Bateman stated 
the highest mean temperature required in a oool Orchid-house to be 
66°, and that the difference between the warmest and the coolest of the 
cool houses should not exceed 10^, instead of a range of 20°, as in the 
case of the warm houses, for ne plants seem to be so susceptible of a 
difference of 2° or 3° of heat, as cool OrchidB. Hence the importanoe 
of finding out the exact spot and altitude at whioh any new Orchid ia 
found, and this information,- bodies, like the Socie^, sending out o<d- 
lectors had a right to expect ; but it would not do for nurserymen to 
indicate the spot too precisely, otherwise it would put others on the 
track and the supply would be exhausted. This would not be fair to 
the firm which had gone to the expense of sending out the collector in 
the first instance. All, then, that we hod a right to aak till the demand 
ia satisfied, should be not indeed the whole truth, but nothing but the 
truth — ^no false statements ; and ho was glad to say that h» only knew 
of two instances in which this rule had been departed from — one was 
a foreign and the other an English nurseryman. 

Mr. Bateman eendaded by stating that he propoaed to give Hs ^ 
priae a pl«Di of D«adn>bi«m Waidianumt one of tbs lareat and fMinnk 
«f Otehidi, to any muNvynian, gwdenar, or amateur who tibaJJi befona 
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IkAiod of April Mid a filUd-sp form, irhieh ii to be oMaioMl from 
Ae 9«ereiai7 of the SodMy, with the moit «xl«iiiiT« and aeeiumtelT- 



, lilt of the ipaeiM of Onhids distributed aoeordingthe 
Mtkm of homee given above. 

Mr. Wilton Sannden in mofing a vote of thanki to Mr. Batemaa, 
iedk the oroovtonity tozemarhin leltnnee to the rarietieg of Phytanu 
vUoh he had hiineelf exhibited, that their variention was, nnlike 
ihat of variegated Pelargoniuni and many other i^ants, natnral and 
anent, end there wae no difienltr m vropagating. Another 
I irhaeh he had brought wae Oneidinm Inconiiitiim, irith white 
B somewhat like PhaUnopsis amahilis Of Oneidinm Bpmoei he 
zemarked that it was evidently distinct fmn 0. CeboUetL 



AN AMERICAN LADDER. 
Teb aooompaoyiog engraving from the American Agrieul' 
tmriit represents a form of ladder which seems to be nsefnl for 
gudens, as it can be employed as a ladder placed against a 
tttfport as well as a step-ladder without a support. 





Fig.1. 



Fig. 2. 



It consists of two parts, one narrower than the other, so as 
to pass between the sides of the latter. They are connected at 
tiie top round by a slot, a, fig. 1, about 4 inches in length, which 
siMrrefl as a hinge. The ends of the sides of the first part 




Fig. 8. 

^ . 1), which is the narrower of the two, are cut, as in /^. 2, 

he depth of 2i inches, and when the bdder is opened out 

the seoo&d zomd of the wider part of the ladder fits into these 



^t 



Botehes, as at &,/^. 8, and the ladder is then as solid as if sD 
in one piece. 

This bdder is capable of several modifioatioiia, and iti 
length may be increased by the addition of other pieoes. 



EXHIBITING COLLECTIONS OF BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

Ajcomost the many special prizes offered at the Boyal Hortf. 
cultural 8ociety*s Show, to be held in Bury St. Edmunds is 
July next, is one by Suffolk gardeners, in honour of Mr. D. 
Beaton, for the best collection of bedding plants. 

Now, I have some recollection of reading an article in Tbi 
JouBMAL or HoBTiouLTUBB somc yesrs since, written by tbe 
late lamented Bfr. Beaton, wherein he strengly recommended 
bedding plants to be shown in boxes, or pans, each box or pn 
to contain several plants of one variety, according to their nse, 
&c., in preference to shovring a single plant of each Tiristy 
grown into a specimen ; the former method conyeying, as he 
thought, a better idea of the capability of each particular varis^ 
for bedding purposes than the latter.— P. G. 

[We remember our departed friend's su^^estion— but it wu 
only a suggestion — and was pursued more in detail by a eone- 
pondent in 1863, and from his notes the following is extrseted :— 

** It must be evident to all in any way conyersant with tbe 
subject, that but a very imperfect estimation of the sdspts- 
bility of any variety of plant for bedding purposes can be foned 
from seeing a specimen or two exhibited growing in pots, and 
produced under glass. 

** The question which next presents itself ia, How sbooJd 
they be grown and exhibited r I cannot at prsssnt torn to 
the remarks of Bfr. Beaton in Thb Joubm al of HoBnouLiraa, 
but I think he recommended them to be grown end ahown in 
boxes. 

** It would of course, be yery desirable that a unifonuiy ol 
size and shape of the boxes or pans in which the plsnts ue 
grown should be adhered to ; so with your permission, and with 
ihe greatest deference, I would beg to suggest that th^ be 2 feet 
6 inches long, by 1 foot wide, and about 6 or 7 inches deso. 
This depth, I think, would be quite sufficient. They oaght to 
be filled vrith plants struck from cuttings in the preceding 
autumn or spring, and plunged to the rim in the open border, 
fully exposed to sU sorts of weather, not later than the let of 
June. Supposing the exhibition to be held in July, the plants 
would by that time have sufficiently deyeloped themselves to 
cover the entire surface of the boxes or pans, and the|e mig^ 
be placed upon the exhibition-table in idi respects miniaton 
and portable nower-beds. From having been treated in eveiy 
way the same as the ordinary occupants of the parterre, the 
appearance of the plants on the exhibition-table would convey 
a tolerably correct idea of their merits as bedding plants. 

** All plants used as bedders might, I think, be grown snd 
shown in this manner, including Verbenas, Petunias, Lobeliie, 
variegated Geraniums, &c. Also, the new golden Tricolor 
Geraniums, of which the yariety called Mrs. Pollock may be 
taken as the type."] 



SUDDEN DEATH OF CINERARIAS. 
Iir your impression of the 28th ult. an article appears from 
Mr. J. Douglas in which he describes the sudden droopisg of 
Cinerarias, and mentions the cause. I have seen tbe same 
effect this year both in my own houses and in tfaoee of one or 
two other practical men, individual plants haying suddenly 
gone off without a cause that could be disooyered, whilst othar 
plants under the same treatment to the letter continued, tfkd 
still continue, to flourish. The yery day on which I am writbg 
a fine plant has gone off in my conservatory, in the course of 
an hour ; yesterday it was tiie picture of health. On tam- 
ing it out, as Mr. Douglas describes, half of the roots were 
dead. Hero were effects, but where was the cause that tbis 
plant alone amongst fifty should suddenly droop and die? 1 
beg tovinvite the notice of scientific gardeners to this point ia 
the habit of Cinerarias. — Expxctams. 



Habdimsss of Tbitelbu imiFiiOEA.— In Noyember last I 
obtained some bulbs of the above from Jersey, and planted 
them on a alightly raised border under a four-feet boarded leDoe» 
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fhs aspaet being BorOi-aMt. Th^werepUmtedabont SiaehM 
deep, end had no eovering bat the enow daring the eeTere 
froet of Hmuiij hwt. They are now growing Tigoroasly, and 
do not tuppeu to have snilered in the least from the change of 
eUnate whieh they have andergone. I may add that my inetra- 
BMDfc, one of Negretti & Zambia's registering minimam ther- 
mometers, indicated 4^ below aero at ihe time of the intense 
feraet— BiOBABD Dban, EaUnff, W. 



XFFEOTS OP THE PERFUME OF VIOLETS 
AND HYACINTHS. 

Is ** A Winter in Algeria,*^ by Mrs. G. A. Bogers, oooors 
the loDowing passage :— ** Talking of flowers, and of people 
who haTe oome hither to try the effect of this dimate, reminds 
me of a earioas fact I lately heard, from a clever and very 
raeeessfal physician, and wluch, it woald seem, is highly im- 
portant for eonsnmptiye patients to learn. He was ailading to 
Ofiher, and less peroeptibie oaases ; and told as that in inflam- 
mation of the longs, or more decided eonsnmption, the per- 
fume of "Volets shoaU be stadioasly avoided. Often in each 
eases, iriien he had prescribed a medicine he knew to be a 
gpeoiflc, he had foona to his sarprise and chagrin, the symp- 
toma considerably aggravated on the morrow. On close in- 
Ysetigation, a modest bonqaet of Violets had been the onsos- 
{Meted irritant He also gave instances to prove the injarioas 
action of Hyacinths in a room, where any tendency existed to 
diptfaeiia, bronchitis, or other throat affection.'* 

The writer would like to know from any of the readers of 
Ths Joubhal ov Homiouvnna, medical or otherwise, whether 
ihere is any foundation for the above statements. — G. 

[It is possible that some invalids of intensely sensitive tem- 
perament might be irritated by the perfume of a Hyacinth, or 
** a modest bouquet of Violets," for Triller in a dissertation 
devoted to the subject, says that the perfume of the Violet has 
aoch an effect on some persons as to occasion headache, oon- 
Tmlmons, and apoplexy. In general, where unexpected symp- 
toms occurred, however, we should rather suspect the diet, or 
ihe changes of atmosphere to which the patient had been sub- 
jeoted. Where the perfume of a flower is extremely strong, 
we readOy admit that it might be injurious even to a robust 
person. In Ceylon the odour of the Beaver Tree (Magnolia 
(^uea) can be perceived at a distance of three miles ; and that 
of Magnolia tripetala causes sickness, and aggravates the 
symptoms of fevers and rheumatism. — ^Ens.] 



EARLY PEAS. 



Thb foUowicg is my experience during the past year with 
some of the varieties. 

Garter's First Grop, sown March 5th ; in flower Hay 29th ; 
gathered June 26th. DilIistone*s Proliflo, sown March 5th; 
in flower June 1st ; gathered June 30th. I had another sowing 
of these kinds in April with the same result, First Grop being 
the earlier by three or four days. Both received the same 
treatment and aspect, being sown side by side. 

In some catalogues I see First Grop pat down as a synonym 
of Pillistone's Prolific, but with me they were very different, 
Knt Crop podding to within 6 inches of the ground, while 
Ptolific carries all its pods near the top. I consider First 
Crop if not the very best, one of the best early Peas in cultiva- 
tion. Its flavour is not first-class when compared with Ghampion 
of England, but it is superior to Dillistone's. These observa- 
tions were made in the neighbourhood of the east of Glasgow. 
— ^G. McB., Greenock. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Ws observe that the following are the names of the Jurors 
at the Paris Exhibition, in Group IX., Live Produce and 
Specimens of Horticultural Works :— Duke of Gieveland, K.G., 
President. Class 88.— Hothouses and horticulturalapparatus ; 
jnxor. Professor Balfour, M.D. ; associate juror, Br. T,. Thom- 
son, F.B.S. Class 84.— Flowers and Ornamental plants ; no 
juror allowed. Glass 85.— Vegetables ; no juror allowed. Glass 
«6.— Fruit trees ; no juror allowed. Glass 87.— Seeds and Sap- 
lings of forest trees ; juror. Dr. J. D. Hooker, F JC.S. ; associate 
jnior, Dr. Moore. Glass 88.— Hothouse plants ; juror, Mr. James 
Veiteh ; associate juror, Mr. F. W. Brady, Q.G. 

Li the Inner Temple Qavdens there are now in excellent 



bloom several beds of Hyacinths whieh are very creditable to 
Mr. Broeme, especially considering the difficulty which he haa 
to contend with— namely, the smoky atmosphere of London. 
The bulbs were not turned out of pots, but planted in the 
beds, and protected in severe weather by mats. Grand Vam- 
queur and Baron Von Tuyll are especially good. 



WORK FOR THB "WEEK. 

KITCHEN OABDBN. 

Look over late calendars and lose no opportunity of bringing 
forward work there recommended. Beet, sow Henderson's 
Pine Apple or Nutting's Select Dwarf. Bearu^ follow up sow- 
ings of Broad Windsor, Longpod, or Dwarf Fan ; also Horn 
Carrots, and of Peas Little Gem, Ne Plus Ultra, or Wonderful. 
Celery, look well after some good and forward seed-beds. That 
sown early in boxes will soon want pricking out The old 
plan is very good— namely, some very rotten and meUow dung 
on a sound bottom. In this the plants, pricked out 3 inches 
apart, will produce many fibres, and may be removed with the 
trowel in balls with the most trifling amount of check. The 
chief cause of Celery running to seed, or ** bolting," as it is 
termed, is sudden luxuriance succeeded by sudden checks. 
The ** buttoning " of Cauliflowers is wholly traceable to the 
same cause, as also premature fructification in many other 
plants. Parsley, sow a little Hamburgh. Potatoes, let all 
planting be finished by the middle of thiis month at the latest. 

ranxT oiBDSN. 
Aprieots on walls appear to have been more injured than 
other kinds of fruit trees by the late frosts. In many instaneee 
large portions of the alburnum have been disorganised, parti- 
cularly in the case of young trees with vigorous shoots. It is 
to be feared that although the trees may not perhaps die in 
the present season, yet a source of disease has been established 
which will occasion premature decay. Where the affected 
portions are not extensive fresh layers of wood may be formed, 
but the enclosed dead matter will prevent the free circulation 
of sap, and gum will be formed. AU that can be done at pre- 
sent is to shade the trees from the sun*s rays, which only a 
sound state of vegetation can now withstand without injury.^ 
Thin screens will likewise prove beneficial to Peach and Nec- 
tarine trees against south walls until such time as their leaves 
begin to expand. The borders should be stirred, mulched, and 
watered if drought continue, and the like attention will be 
necessary in the case of all newly-planted trees. 

FLOWEK GABDEN. 

As grass lawns will soon require mowing, they should be well 
swept and rolled in order to be ready for the scythe. Plant 
out from the reserve garden Pinks, Gloves, Picotees, Carna- 
tions, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, ^c, in borders and 
beds, taking care to lift them with as much earfch to the roots 
as possible. Vacant beds should now be dug up roughly to be 
sweetened by the sun and air before planting time. Attend 
strictly to the neatness of shrubbery borders ; rake and clear 
off everything unsightly before the more busy time arrives* 
Auriculas will require gentle waterings as they are growing 
fast. Take great care that the advancing blooms are not drawn 
up weakly, as hardly anything looks worse than stems unable 
to support their trusses. Seed of Polyanthus may now be 
sown either in pans or boxes, or on a border with a north-east 
aspect. Tulips will be benefited by having the surface of the 
beds loosened, all the cracks filled up, and the soil brought 
dose round the neck of the bulb. Banunculuses ought to be 
now in the ground; where this has been delayed planting 
should be immediately attended to. Those who force Nea- 
politan Violets should, for the next three weeks or month, 
propagate a stock either from cuttings or runners. Young stock 
of choice Pansies of last autumn^s striking should now be 
planted out in the beds or borders. If the soil is in any way 
exhausted in every hole should be put a little fresh, such as old 
rotten loamy turf mixed with old leaf soil, a Uttle soot, and a 
little coarse sand. Too much manure may enlarge the blooms 
for a time, but soon renders the plant over-luxuriant. Sow 
Sweet Peas and Mignonette. 

OBEE17HOU8B AlO) OONSSBVATOBT. 

Propagation by cuttings is one of the most important parts 
of the gardening profession, and the principles on which it is 
based should be constantly present to the mind of the operator. 
Selection of wood may be termed the first point. The wood. 
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as a geoezal prinoiple, shoold be sbort-joiated, somAwliat 
mature, and, for pluits in an active state, powessing leaTes 
perfectly developed. The dae care of the leaf (on which so 
innch depends), is the next great object. This should n^ever be 
allowed to flag or droop from the moment it is taken from the 
mother plant. Hence the propriety of using striking-glasses, 
for such, although enclosing a somewhat vitiated atmoBphere, 
prevent any undue perspiration in the leaf, which circumstance 
is of more importance than the character of the atmosphere. In 
making cuttings, the more sound healthy leayes that can be 
retained the better, provided they can be caref ally preserved ; 
but in order to find room for the multitudes of pUmts required 
lor modern flower gardens, it often becomes absolutely necessary 
to redace these organs. In doing this there is no occasion to strip 
the cuttings like a hedge Poplar ; every stump of a leaf, or even 
footstalk, that can be left without crowding the adjoining cut- 
tings, contributes its share to the success of the cutting. Those 
who desire to have the Camellia in blossom from October until 
May, "^K^ch is quite easy, must, of course, force their plants 
into wood successively. If a given stock were divided into 
three portions, and one portion subjected to this process in 
February, a second in March, and a third in April, this object 
would be thorou^ly accomplished, provided the subsequent 
treatment was what it ongh't to be. Amongst the various showy 
flowers which ishould find a place in the greenhouse, a shelf or 
portion of the house should be reserved for some of the free- 
blooming Hybrid Hoses. Cuttings of these struck last summer 
and kept through the winter in store-pots, will, if potted im- 
mediately and put under high cultivation, make nice bushes 
for next autumn and the ensuing spring. They should be for- 
warded in-doors for a month, and when established in five- 
inch pots receive their final shift at onoe. All blossom-bads 
diould be kept pinched-ofl through the summer if intended for 
winter or early spring bloom. Cuttings of young wood straok 
now will flower well late in the autumn. Encourage afternoon 
or evening warmth, but give air freely all the early part of the 
day. Take care to fumigate littie and often in all plant-houses 
cr pits, if the green fly makes its appearanoe. 

FORCING-PIT. 

Keep this well stocked with Pelargoniums, Indian Azaleas, 
Gardenias, Boses, and similar ornamental plants. Much of the 
• spring beauty of conservatories is derived from this source. In 
this pit keep up the temperature and keep down the green fly. 

STOVB. 

Both heat and moisture may now be increased in a oorre- 
sponding ratio to stove plants in general, but, above all, 
give abundance of atmospheric moisture permanently. Have 
shading always at hand, to ward off intense sunshine for an 
hour or two in the day. Use liquid manure constantiy to stove 
plants in general. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

Ke'move to cold pits, to harden, the most hardy kinds of 
bedding-out plants, such as Calceolarias, Verbenas, and the less 
tender kinds of Salvias. Cover well up every night with mats. 
8ueh plants as are weak or scarce should be kept in a growing 
keat to strengthen. Attend strictly to watering, and shut up 
early in the afternoon. Pot-off tender annuals as they require 
it, and prepare a bed for a general sowing of half-hardy sorts. 
They should be sown in drills and should have a frame placed 
over them, the soil ought to be free of vegetable matter, and of 
a light sandy nature to prevent the plants from going-off when 
they first come up. — ^W. Keane. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The pleasant change in the weather enabled us to do some 
out-door work, which was greatly needed ; but the thunder and 
hail storm of Saturday made us'satisfied at not having removed 
all our protection. Having to attend to many other matters, 
we did not proceed with planting out Potatoes in the garden 
as we intended, but we hope to be doing something at that and 
flowing Parsnips and Onions before this meets the eye of the 
reader. In heavy land, however, it is better to defer a day or 
two until the ground works well, instead of sowing when it is 
in a wet claggy state. If such seeds had been sown before the 
frost of March it would have been better, as the snow would 
have protected the seedlings. Heavy land as a rule requires 
to be sown the soonest, if the weather is favourable ; but it is 
better to be late than to hava a bad seed-bed. Many lormeni 



had their Oats in the groond bafore the fooft eane, aad tibqf 
will have a better ohance than those who hava still to sow, 
other things being equal ; but it is no true poliej to flov« mmn 
late, before a good seed-bed is aaeured. Soma beginnen eaa 
hardly make this simple matter out. Let iimm sow small 
seeds when the ground is wet and olaggy, and the seeds are apt 
to be as much shai up from air as if embedded in a piece of sA 
putty ; and without air there ean be no healthy germinatiOB* 
Land worked, too, in sach a wet state never beoomes kindly all 
the season. Through such soil, stirred and trodden when wet, 
the rains never freely pass ; but work the soil when in a dry fria- 
ble condition, and leave it in that state, and however heavy the 
rains, they will pass easily through it. instead of lodging aboat 
and rotting the seeds. The seeds of many hardy plants wonld 
have been injured if sown before the frost of M«r<di bat for ttie 
snow covering, as, though the plant be hardy enough, maay 
seedlings are impatient of severe frost just when germinatka 
has oommenoed and ihe small axis of growth has been puM 
forth : hence many anni|als thai we sow perish from the viois- 
situdes of the season, whilst the same aaimuala self-sown will 
often pass safely through the vicissitudes of a winter. The 
seeds have been used to hardships, and when examined ws 
have often found that the seeds had been buried deeper, tad 
therefore more protected, than we should ears to sow them. 

Peas. — As our first sowing, alladed to some ttme age, is ast 
yet through the ground we have not sown more ; bat we took 
the ohance of planting out a border of early ones from torfW 
in which they had been sown. Bven for this the groond wm 
wetter than we liked ; but we put a little dry soil along tbe 
rows, taken from beneath the potting-bendhes, and as jet the 
Peas are looking well, having stood all the diaogei wttfaoei 
suffering. We think we previoasly stated how thii wmkwm 
done, staking each row as we proceeded, and pladag Unrd 
twigs thickly, some 15 inches in height, on eadx side of the 
row in addition to the stakes. The Peas are thns pretty well 
protected from cold, and also from the bills of the lugei birds, 
which are apt to visit them at this early period, esting tioMi 
tops as freely as at an earlier period they would have demoliehed 
the seeds, if they could have approached them. The finiih- 
ing each row as we proceed leaves the ground in ia open 
state without a footmark on it. By-and-by we will sow be- 
tween the rows, at a fortnight's interval, with Boond Spinaoh, 
as, all things considered, that is the best for tiie snmmer. 

Broad Beans, — Planted out from turves the same as tha 
Peas the Dwarf Fan at the foot of a wall, and other kinds, at 
Mazagan and Longpod, on a sloping bank, where we genactUy 
have them early. As before stal-ed, we consider that these 
plantations of Peas and Beans will generally produce earlier, 
afford a more regular crop, and cause less labour than if they 
had been sown in November at once. We thus escape aU 
trouble from slugs, snails, birds, and four-footed vermin of all 
kinds in the winter. The Peas planted out in the orehsxd- 
house, and which we stated the other week were injured by a 
smoking of laurel leaves, and made none the better by the 
severe frost which they had to stand, especially in one house, 
are now losing all traces of the injury and are growing vigor- 
ously, and will no doubt yield an early crop ; but, from later 
planting, not so early as we used to bftve them in the same 
place. We lately mentioned how well suited Dillistone*s 
Early is for this purpose, where room can be obtained for al- 
lowing the plants merely to run along the ground, whilst othei 
early sorts did not do well when so treated. The dwails, as 
Tom Thumb, do very well slightly staked up. 'We mention 
this chiefly for inquiring if any of our friends have succeeded 
well with the garden Bean under glass. At one time it was a 
great matter to obtain some dishes very early, and when the 
Beans inside were not larger than Peas, and before we could 
have them we had the pleasure of knowing that the pods 
would be counted every day, and so many trials of their sise 
made as to delay the time of sending a dish to table. Under 
such circumstances we have adopted many modes, not only in 
the open air, but under the protection of glass, as in an un- 
heated orchard-house, to have these Beans early, and in no 
case under glass of any kind have we succeeded at all to oar 
expectations, though trying all the earliest and dwarfest kinds. 
Under glass it is next to impossible to keep the plants dean 
and free from insects, the bloom does not seem to set fredy, 
and even then a gathering cannot be obtained much earlier 
than from plants at the foot of a wall with a sonth or a west 
aspeet. Perhaps some of onr correspondents may have soo- 
ceeded better, or with eome sort ontried. 

Dwatf Sidnt^ gegns^^Tnanplanted fioni boua, vlieie 
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thfly had been sown, into pots, to be Bet in the front of the 
ordbard-hotise, where the Peas will not as yet reach, and 
where, as described last week, we have set a sto^e at work to 
keep oat extra oold. These Beans will not be likely to be 
troQ^led with thrips or other insects in the earlier periods of 
tlieiz growth, and by the time they are pretty well established 
we ahall be able to moTe them to places now oecnpied by Po- 
tatoes, such as the long earth pit referred to a few weeks ago. 
Sereial crops have been finished, the present is nearly over, 
toad the next snccession is jost coming into bloom. We will 
shoortly sow for transphmting out of doors, to be protected at 
first with Lanrel twigs, &o. 

As the gronnd is still rather wet for a seed-bed, sowed under 
protection Leeks, Onions for salads, Greens, Brussels Sprouts, 
Broeeoli, &e., for the earliest crops, to be pricked out before 
transplanting. Sowed also Turnips and Lettuce under pro- 
tection, to he followed as soon as suitable with sowings in the 
open air. Planted out Cauliflower, Lettuce, Arc. 

FRUIT DEPABTMEMT. 

We have been able to do little out of doors. On some shoots 
of Peaches, Apricots, and even Pears, that escaped our pro- 
tection in tiie coldest nights we found many of the buds black 
to the core ; the rest seem all right. The change in the weather 
has been most grateful to everything under ^ass, more espe- 
oially to the trees in the orchard-house now in full bloom and 
coming into bloom, and especially to Strawberries. We have 
searcely ever had Str%wberry plants in better bloom than this 
seasan^ hardly a single plant missed throwing up fine trusses 
of fiowers ; but we had to take out a number that did little 
good with aH their fine show, as the flowers not set well in such 
dnU weather, when for a fortnight at a time the plants did not 
receive a glance of the sun. It is amazing how freely all the 
Uoom is setting alter the change in the weather. We would 
be quite recondled to the freaks of rude March provided he 
w[oidd ^ve us a little sxmshine in the interludes between his 
Bon, httl, and tempests. • 

OBNAXEITEAL DBPABTMBNT. 

Theve had been such sweeping of the walks during the snow, 
that some of the gravel got thus to the grass verges ; all the 
edges, and the walks themselves, had therefore a good sweep to 
fBMhen them, and the principal parts were well rolled, the lawn 
being run ow with a lighter roller to give it a level, cheerful 
appearanoe. 

The rest di our work had reference to preparing fermenting- 
beds for seeds and cuttings, general frame work, potting, 
makmg cuttings, pricking off seedlings, Ac, The difficulty at 
ihnes was what to do first, and leave nothing so long as to be 
injured. Owing chiefly to the late dull weather we have been 
obliged to smoke Pelargoniums. We would rather avoid all 
saeh work if we could. We think we mentioned before a 
Tery simple and safe mode for smoking, and that is to have a 
roimd hole in the front of a frame or pit, through which the 
tube of a fumigating bellows can be inserted, or of a common 
bellows when a pot is placed inside. The hole is plugged 
when not wanted.->B. F. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— April 3. 

Tbb fftToimbla chanffe in thA weather has not brought us any great 
influx of goods at prssant ; bat the quality generally is rapidly impror- 
Ing onder the influence of it. Oar continental supplies are steady, com- 
prising Salads, Endive, Artichokes, Tomatoes, Beans, and young Carrots. 
Hothouse Giapes more plentif oL 



ArtldioiMS eaeh 

Asparagns — bundle 

Beans, Kidney, per 100 

8cKrl0t1tan.| sieve 

JM^Bed doi. 

BkoMoU ...... bnndle 

BtaBS. Sprouts | sieve 

CM>b«ge doz. 

O^peienms lOQ 

Oanots bunch 



VBOSTABLES. 
S.d. S. dt 
6to0 



Celery bundle 

Caeanhem eaeh 

^ piekUng .... ikn. 

Sndive - doa. 

Fennel bunch 

easUfl lb. 

Barba bunch 

. bnndle 



bUMdl 

Lettuce pevdoz. 

Mushrooms .... pottle 
Mustd.ft Cress, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bushel 

Parsley per fioTe 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes doa. bunohes 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doz. 

SeiHkale...:.. bMhet 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. ... per doa. 

Tumipe bunch 

Vegetable Marrows da. 



d. B. d 
6to0 
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i^flee 


s. d. 
.^ sieve S Ot 
... doa 

lb. «► 

..bush. 
. Isieve 
.... do. 
... doz. 


s. d 

o8 

9 



9 

8 

1 


95 
10 


Melons 


..eadi 


s. 


6 

8 
2 
6 



1 
10 


d. e. d 

OtoO 


A^leots 

Chemes 

Chestnuts.... 

Olvrants 

Bhkok.... 
Plm 


Nectarines . . . 

Oranffes 

Peacbes 

Pears (dessert) 

kitchen... 

Pine Apples .. 

Plnms 

Quinces 

Raspberries... 
Strawberries . . 
Walnuts 


.. doz. 
....100 
...doz. 

.. doz. 

. . doz. 
.... lb. 

i sieve 

. . . . oz. 
. bush. 



10 

6 
4 
10 


Fffierts...... 


Ih- 


ooo 


Cobs lb. 9 

Orapes, Hothouse.. lb. 18 
liemone...... im k o 




2 (^ 

so a 









TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Adam Forsyth, Brunswick Nursery, Stoke Newington. — 
CatcUogue of ChrysantJ^emumSt Dahlias, Fuchsias, and BedMng 
PUmts, 

Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough.— General Spring 
Catalogue. 

G. White, 3, Moss Street, Paisley.— (7atelo5rtt« of Florists* 
Flowers, Qreenhouse, Herbaceous, and Bedding-out Plants, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
• •• We reqiiest that no one will write priyately to the depart- 
mental writers of the << Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentl«man.»» By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. AS 
eommumcations should therefore be addressed sole9^ to 
The Editors of the Journal of Horticulture, <£c,, 171, FUet 
Street, London, B.C, 
N3.— Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 

8I.ATE TvBo^Kit wishes to know where these, which he requhres for 
Onmge tnes, oan be purchased 

GvcuMBn-vn (A MofUh*a Read^),— You mar grow ilrst-rate Ouomj- 
ben in tha way you propose, if you keep your flue all sound. J"^ e»jy 
Ooonmben we would have preferred the iJue btick-on-bed. Sandy fiDrons 
loam and a little rotten dang wiU answer well as soil. 

F]tinniroPrBAiciDAx.APFi.sAXi>PBABTBi£B8(F. S.).— ConauK Kiy^J 
" Miniature Pmit Garden." An answer to another correspondmit wUl 
suit vou. Where there is room there is no harm in allowing the lead- 
ing shoot to grow more than the smaller side ones, as the buds now 
on the leader will form shoots next year. Some people Uko the shoots on 
pyramidal trees to come in whorls as it were— tier above tier ; but you 
can easily please yourself, by thinning out where too thick, and allowing 
more shoots to grow where you mean to fill a vacancy. We think it vew 
likely that the man sent by the nurseryman did all that was right with 
the b«es, and most likely bis advice would be valuable now* 

Ynnt LxAVBs Injttbxd (A Congtant Iteoder'.— With a (tes wo could net 
decide whether there was a dight trace of mildew on the leaves or no^ 
but there could be no doubt that the leaves wece much scalded, and thai 
might be from escape of steam from hot vapour, or from dolaying to asni 
air until after the house was heated too mudi by the sun, and the hot 
vapour did the mischief. In the latter case, eariy aSr-givfag would be the 
remedy. We cannot tell how the misohief has been done, but there has 
been scalding by some means. 

PivcHiMO Shoots of Dwijur Fbuit Tbsxb (B, S.).— All shoots of w>A 
dwarf trees are to be pinched as yon say, if you do not want the tnee 
to become much larger ; but if you have no objection to the trees extemdr 
ing, then let the leaders grow more before pinching, but if you do this to 
a great extent yon will rob the small side shoots. 

USLOH Plaxtts KiUiXD {K. £.).->We have known the fumes fron ttMb 
mortar injure tender plants. In youz case it would have been well te 
have left a Uttle air on until the mortar dried. At other times we how 
seen fresh-built places used at once without any injury to any plant. Ai» 
you sure that the ammoniacal fumes fromyour muck were not in fault* 
rather than fames from the Ume ? " R. F." stated some time ago, that 
the fume of ammonia, Ac., given off by quicklime and soot, kUled plant* 
near the mixture. 

WooDuon nr Mushroo^-bbds (J. !>.).— The «« slaters" In your Mush- 
room-bed are usually oaUed woodUoe. They will appear of many coloora 
and sises aoeording to their age. We do not like hot-water pipes through 
a Mushroom-bed. but we presume your bed is made above the pipes, tha 
pipes free of the bed. If so, vou would not want much covering over tha 
bed even in frost. See what was said on covering Mushroom-bods is 
** Doing of the Last Week," lately. If your bed is too damp on the surface 
remove all the covering, and if there is danger of want of heat, which we 
do not think likely, then put a slight covering of dry hay over the bed, 
ohangittg it as it becomes damp. Now fbr the woodUce. They dearly 
love a dry bed. This, then, is tho cure you muet use. If the bed will 
stand damping with » syringe, do so. Then take a number of smaU pots, 
pat a piece of boiled Potato, raw Carrot, Ae., into eaeh, and then a hand- 
ful of dry hay or moss, lav the pots on their broadrides, and exaodae 
them in the morning, and do what yon think best witi& the tenaiats. 
Persevere and you wm thin or dear off the introdera. 

YnvB LsAvxs Disbabsb lO. 8. d.).— We tUnk ywi have the mildew onr 
the Vine leaveo^ and if so, dust thana with flowers of sulphur. Give dry 
heat and more air. It seemed to us there were also some signs of scaldfnr, 
and that might be done if the Tine is not so hsaltfay as the efhera wMdk 
escaped. 
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VbOtwsBFBBM Flamtow (T. J.) — W« ihall b« greattr nilrtikiin If th« 
rimpUeity uid th« roonlBM* of th« umnfMnsBta of your ground do 
aol oonstiiiito Its diiof obAnn. Tho iiiTolTod and iho Intrioftto an 
ahrayi baztlon to onjoymont. The main part of iha flower garden will 
look eztremelT well, rank M mnch below tne windowa. the ierraoewalk, 
and tlie gronna beyond, and the great expanae of open lawn. The farther 
ride of tM sloping bank will aot aa a baokgronnd to the ooloon in the 
Ma. Now, here we hare no donbt the propoeed planting will look 
aztramely weQ, bat aa yon want oritioiBm we will fntt mention wBat 
fltrOfOk OS at first sight— namely, that in the beanHfol central groim of 
aeren olnoaps there ia no yellow, whilst aoroea the walk at eaoh end of 
thai groap. the three elnmps upon the graaa there on eaoh ride would all 
haTO a yellow, tinge, consisting of Prince of Orange Oaloeolaria, Mrs. 
Bollock relarffoniom, and Floribunda Calceolaria. Thna yonr central 
group would naTe no yellow, whilri the gronp of three clnmpe on eaoh 
aide would be brown and yellow. A little yrilow would light np the central 
groiip however applied, whether in the centre or in two of the beds. 
Snppose we let the centre alone with this difference, on acoonnt of the 
heignt, of substituting Oerartium Bieberstelnii for tomentosum or eren 
Oineraiia, or Centanrea, white leaTed, which would suit the scarlet of the 
bed ouite as well. Then we would leave S and 8 as proposed, for Stella 
edged with Bijou. Then e and 9 we would plant as proposed, with Purple 
Teribena, edged with Alyssum as proposed, but with a row of Oaloeolaria 
floribunda along the eentre. Then 7 and 8 we would plant as propoaed, 
with white Verbenas, edged with blue Lobelias, but we would centre that 
with the scarlet Verbenaa which you have, or a bright scarlet Pelar- 
flndnm, difTerent ftom that in No. 1, or even with Cloth of Oold, or 
Golden JTleeee, in the last case allowing the flowers of the Pelargonium 
to grow. If yon are afraid of the yellow of the leavea showing too 
muoh, then have the Defiance Verbena. As for the two rides, yon can- 
not do better than plant the centre on each side, 4 and 6, with Mrs. Pol- 
lock, but these would be improved with a small edging of Cerariium, 
and Inride of that a ring of blue Lobelia or purple Verbena kept low. 
The end dumps, 10, 11, and 19, 18, might then be scarlet Verbenas, edged 
with a mixture of Alysaum and blue Lobelia. In that case, you might 
ehange the fiffurea at the end of the mansion, making 16 and 17 the 
yrikiw-leaved PeUrgoniums, instead of 16 and 18. The centre bed of that 
fproup would be better if Attraction was edged with purple or white, or 
both. We merely submit the above, but plwit how you will, if the beds 
axe full auoh a plan will look welL 

AaPABAOua-BSD Mauho Aim PLAxnKa (ifmy).— Choose an open ritua- 
tlon, and mark a space twice the width of the bed, or 8 feet, and the soil 
brintf good to a depth of 9 feet 6 inches or 8 feet, trench it that depth, work- 
ing u a dreaaing of manure 6 inches thick. If heavy, add a similar 
Quantity of sand. Should the subsoil be bad and the aoil thin, it would 
be well to take out a trench at one end, and, working backwards, remove 
the bad soil and replace it with fresh— that is, taUng out a trench, Uv 
the good soil on both sides, and when you come to the bottom or bad sou 
xemove it. and pUce at the bottom of the trench a quantity of fresh sofl 
equal to that removed. The fresh compost may oonairi of equal parts of 
rotten manure, leaf mould, sand, and turfy loam, Commenring another 
trcnofa, throw the good seU on the fresh soil, leaving that on the rides to 
finish at the end, or flU up the trench. After moving the good soil of 
the second trench to finish the first trench, remove the bad soil from the 
bottom, replacing it with fresh, and in this manner proceed untU the 
whole is imished. Ton may then spread a dressing of manure 8 or 
4 Inches thick, and fork it in, adding a like quantity of sand if the soil 
be heavy. Mark out a bed 4 feet wide, aUowing 9-feet alleys on both 
ridtos, and putting in a peg at eaoh comer of the bed. Ton may early in 
AprU take out a trench in the centre of the bed. stretching a line along it 
for that purpose, and wide enough to allow of the roots being spread out 
at full length, the plants bring placed at the back of the trench against 
Oe line with the crowns about an inch from the surface; fill in the 
trench after the plants have been placed 1 foot apart, covering the crowns 
about an inch deep. A row on both rides of the bed 9 inches from the 
rides, and 1 foot between the planU will fill the bed. Some of the soil 
from the alleys mav be thrown on the bed to level it and be neatly raked. 
The'planU should be two and not more than three years old. The Giant 
la the kind we recommend for planting. A few of the finest may be cat 
In the second spring after planting. 

PLA1CT8 FOB A OovsxBVATOBT (J. 9.).— To answcr your question fully 
would take up more than the whole of a Number. If you obtain Keane's 
** In-door Gardening," and having road it stiU find any question arise in 
▼our mind, we shall be happy to answer it in the JoumaL The work can 
be had free by post from our ofllee for twenty postage stamps. 

WoBirs iH A Lawn (Itiem).— Place a peck of unslacked lime in a tub, 
poor over it thirty gallons of water, and after stirring well up let the 
whole stand forty-right hours, and ?rfth a rose watering-pot give the lawn 
a thorongh soaking with the clear lime water. It will bring the worms to 
the surface and they may then be swept up and cleared away. The lime 
water is bert appUed in showery weather, and it may be necessary to 
repeat the watering. 

Back Numbeb (Xd0worth).^The first number for 1868 is out of print. 
We have heard nothing of the proffer you mention being accepted. 

Lzuuir AUBATVic OVFSXTS (J7. D.).— The small oflbets should be re- 
moved, which may be easily done without iqjuring the flowering large 
bulbs at the time of potting, and immediately after Uie season of growth 
or oommencement of rest. It should not be done now. Wait until 
autumn, then repot and remove the ofllsets, potting them in a compost of 
taxfy loam two-thirds and one-third leaf mould, adding sand liberally. 
In potting drain the pots well and cover the crowns otvxe offeets about 
an Inch deep. The large roots will be benefited by the removal of the 
oOfewts. 

TwBLvx oooD CAHmujAs (ib>«e)^Fimbriata, Jouiy Liud, Valtovaredo, 
Teotonia, Alba plena, Benneyi, Marie Morren, Mrs. Cope, Countess of 
XNvby, Crimson Perfeotion, Lavinia Maggi, and Giovanni SantarelU. 
Now is a good time to buy them. 

Zba vabiboata Sownro M lurfoti*).— We can only account for tho lose 



PsA 8POBT (G. McD.).— The Pea vou had amengst DQlistone's ProUfle, 
and which waa as eerly aa that kind, and a laiga green wrinkled Marrows- 
does not acoord in the character with any Pea we know. We should ad- 
viae vou to save the seed, and if the variety prove constant it may be an 
aoquirition on aooount of its eariiness. 

BnoDODnVDnov 8nDLXiroB.(Ide»).— Theae do not usually flower ubU 
the third year, preauming them to be grafted the aeoond year on atoohs 
of the common Rhododendron (ponticum^ and generally not untU the. 
sixth if not grafted. We have some seedlings of great size that have 
not yet flowered on their own roots, but years ago when woAed. A ones 
between Nohleanum and oUiatum should f anriah a pretty kind for eos- 
servatory decoration. 

BanniMo Plants fob Nobtk Abpbot (JVcd.).— The plsnts meet likely 
to succeed are the different kinds of Calceolaria, Lobelia, and variegated 
Pelargoniums, especially Cloth of Gold end the gold-leaved kinds gene- 
rally. For a white edging phmt Btaohys lanato will suit in such a ritua- 
tion. For an eminence nothing would serve you better than PeUxgoninmB, 
Gazanias, Nierembeigia gracilis, and Convolvulus mauri t an l on a . 

Rbx ovwo Stonxs fbox Son. (Idem).— Paaains the soil of some smsll 
beds for bedding plants through a quarter-inch riddle ia not good, as It 
makes the soil much too flue, and yet it would do no harm if you were 
[ual to 



ENS Cultubb {A Lover of jvamrs^— lupoc n 
and peat in equal parts, not sifting bat ebop> 
»nnot be too tuft, rather fine with a spade, 
1 of silver sand. Drain the pot well, lad use 



asij do so now, plaolng the poU In a mild hotbed and continue them in 
heat until the end of May ; then remove them to the greenhouse, harden 
ofl; snd plant ovt in the beginning of June. 



to add good subsUntial loam' equal to the quantity of stones ramov 
Whilst the stones remain the soil is more open, and Its depth sreater. 

CoooA NUT Fibbb Refusx fob Gladiolus Bulbs ildem). — Coooa-nri 
fibre refuse will not answer so well as sand for placing arouxid Ghidldi 
bulbs, as the obieet in placing sand around them is to prevent the deeay 
of tho bulbs through contact with decomposing matter. Cooovnri 
fibre refuse, however, is excellent for mixing with the soQ and as a 
mulching for the beds. We shall bear in mind your other reqxiest. 

FZLMT Fbbns Cultubb (E. a. ff.).— We shall treat of the cnhnre of 
these fully in an early number, 

Glub as a Manubx (A 8ub$eriher),—Qla» dissolved In water snd M 
until the smell becomes olTenrive would no doubt be a poweriol liquia 
manure for Peaches and Vines in pots. A peck of soot placed hi a tab 
and thirty giUlons of water poured in and stirred frequently would 
answer as well and be more safe : for we do not oonalder deeomposiitf 
animri matter applied in a liquid form desirable for planU. One Dooiid 
of guano dissolved in twenty gallons of water will form a goodliqrid 
manure for Peaches, Vines in pots, and other plants. 

CAXFrLOBOTBTB BXFULOBNS CULTUBX (A Lover of J^^)-— ?fP?*_? 

in a compost of turfy loam and i ' ' 
ping the compost, which canned 1 

and adding to it one-fourth of silv . 

a rather small pot, remoring most of the old soil from the roots, witat 
sparingly, the plant being placed in a moirt close atmosphere at atflsope- 
rature of from 66° to 70° at night, and from 80^ to 86° or OOP by day, 
aflbrding rilght shade from bright sun. Avoid wettins the foliage, aaA 
when the plant commences to grow and the pot is filled with roots sbilk 
the pUnt into another pot, giving a large shift, the same oompostnid 
treatment as before, and affording a more plentiful supply of water mn 
the plant is growing freely. A moist atmosphere, no moirinre over the 
foliage, plenty of heat, and a porition near the glass with a alight shade 
from bright sun, are the essentiala of snocess. The part of frond job 
enclosed belongs to a plant of Aorophoros hiapldns (DavalUa no va e a - 
landiR), a greenhouse species, a native of New Zealand. 

Sba-xalb Bbd aftbb Fobczno (C. ^.).— The bed after bearing should 
have mort of the manure or dung taken away, leaving a little Utter over 
the crowns until the end of ApnO, when it should be removed and the 
ground neatly forked over between the crowns or planta. You may then 
strew over the ground a dressing of 1^ lb. of salt per square yard. Keen 
clear of weeds, and should anv of the stools be inclined to run to seel, 
cut off the flower-stems at the third joint or leaf from the crown. When 
the leaves decay in autumn clear them awav, and give a dressing of 
littery manure. The bed will be ready for forcing when required. 

ViNBS (£. 7.).— We do not understand what you wish for informatioB 
about, unless it be that your Vines have been tniined with two rods, one 
of which you cut off last autumn, and at that point tho stem is split ; if 
so, we adrise the edges of the wound or splinter to be coated with Thom- 
son's Styptic, which will stop the bleeding. 

CxNBBABiAs Flaoozno (JdemU— It may be caused by an insnffirient 
supply of water, or through the leaves being injured by inaecta. Give 
us the particulars of your treatment and we will do our best. 

Tbllow Cboousbs Failing {8. C.).— All Crocuses have grown badly 
this year, especially the.veUows, which, bdng more forward than the 
other sorts, were seriooslv injured by the seven weather. We think 
sparrows have destroyed the flowers of vour yellow Crocus, these faiida 
being moro partial to them than other oolours, and near towna sparrows 
invariably commit great havoc on the Crocus flowers. 

Paulownia impbrialis Sbbd Sowino (Idan).— Sow the seed now in a 
compost of light turfy loam, and place in a hotbed with a temnerators 
of 70^. When the seedlings come up admit air freelv, and wnen the 
rough leaves appear pot offsingly in small pots, though it in best to sow 
them singly in small oots at first. When the younff plants am eatablished 
and well hardened oli remove them to the greenhouse, affording a Uriit 
and airy situation. You may plant them out of doors in a warm, dry 
soil and ritnation, affording protection from frost. 

Abbial Boots on Vihb Stbxs (A Young Be^nner).— The roots imoB 
the stems of the Vines will not injure the colour of Grapes, nor will the 
Vines in anjrwise suffer if you now mb off the roots quite close, which is 
what we recommend. You may paint the pipes with sulphur, adding a 
little aoft soap to cause the composition to adhero better to the pipea. It 
ahould be put on wet with a brush. This will not injure the colour of the 
Grapes, nor injure the foliage or fruit. 

Vabiboatbd Ltcopodiuh dbnticulata (M. B., Ste/ord«Ure).— We do 
not ramember having seen a eonriant vari^ted form of the Sola ' " 
denticulata, though we have noticed many ineonstant variegated 
A constant variegated form of this, aa of other Moaasa, la rare, ao ipra 
indeed, that we do not know of a siii^ inatance. 

Tbmpbbatubb fob Fbbns (Ideal).— For Gymnogrammas ffonerally, a 
temperature of from 80° to 90" is often much too warm, trnlees It be 
dumg the middle of the day only, and with brii^t sun. From Ihre heat 
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9 of belwMB OIP and OB** tft nli^t Is ample, htning • riM of 
9* Iff ay OB daO, and l<r> or 18° on Una daya, with ■an and a moderate 
y***""** of air, ihadtog from bright ann. Tree Feme and FOmT Ferns 
wDl do la the same temperatnre if they are the store kinds ! ont not 
baring tho namea of those yon po s iea s, we are unable to say what tern- 
nef atar a th«y xeqntra. It is n aeasaary thai Ferns be well watered when 
Smt sm growing, but none ahonld be gtren so long as the soil remains 
Bbolsi, aadyst it shovld not beoome so dry as to oaose the foliage to flag. 
The wader la best glTsn at the root with a rose watering-pot, and all win 
be bensflted by a gentle syringing or sprinkUng orerhead morning and 
•vanittg, «v«y ardlable aorfaee as walls, floors, and being apilnkled with 
water twice or thrioe a day, and kept moist. The Filmy Ferns should be 
amjnkled orerhead three or four times a-day with water the temperatnre 

the hoose unless they are oorered with bell-glasses, when tney wOl 

—'-- eonaiderably leas water. 

GumiT vox Fluss (C. IT.).— If lime is weU sifted through a 
■fere after alaoUng, and is at once made into mortar with good flne 



FtowSB-BBD FukMma id B$Himm)^—Yaammf ^laal ym eifoular bed- 
aa propoaed, in eunred square-shape, so as to hare the four orals lor the 
ontdde, but you will hare great dUBenltr in keeping up the sharp an^sa 
with the plants. It would be much simpler, and, therefore, more efTeofire 
to plant in bands ; but in either ease we would alter the planting Thus 
—1, Psiffla : a, dwarf Tagetes ; 8, Sllrer-leared Pelargonimn, stronger, or 
idanted aU that higher than Tom Thumb. Then inside of 4, 4, 6, 6, tHth 
Tom Thumb, edged all round with Gorastium BiebersteinlL Then for 
your other four beds, edge 7 and 9 with white Alyssum, sown, orraziegated 
Alyssnm, planted ; & edge Cloth of Gold with band of Lobelia ; 10, wa 
would alter b^ plaoing yellow Caloeolaria next Perilla, if likely to be 



Hnd, and no more water used than is neoessary to make it into a tough 
paste, it will do reiy well for bttllding flues, when, ss is generally tbe 
eaae, the brieka are set brlek-on-edge, we prefer a kind of lime-putty, 



laada at flrvt mneh as you would pr«Mre lime ifor the finest plastering! 
ttaok the qiul^lime, and then put It tiirough a flne siere, and then plaoe 
It In a tub where you ean mix It thorou^y with water into a thiek paste, 
liaare lust the least water orer the hot mixture. In about twenty hours 
poor that water oH; If any left, and take out that pasty mortar, not much 
at a time, and mix with shup flne sand as ron use it, and as little ad 
dftlonal water as possible. Thus the loints will be small and set flrm. 

Wm-woBMB (Jm AmaUwr, DaaMtedbV—The only mode of extiipating 
them la to pare and bum the entire sorfaee of your garden. No applioa- 
tlon of gas-lime, or other ohemloal compound can be eifeotual for the 
purpose. Deeause if put on In snflloient quantity to kUl the wire-worms 
it would also kill all plants. Sifting the top spit of the soil and pioUng 
out the wtrt^worms ftom the siere would be nearly as efleotire ss paring 

Hats's Gohstuit Srora (Qaair).— One store will not be sufllelent for 
abffse graskihouse. The fuel eonsumed Is not capable of produoingthe 
JSg nir e a heat We know of one that effectually excluded frost during 
the past winter from a small eonsenratory. The pipe into a chimney 
oofl^t not to dimlniah the heat. The fumes from the other store are 
eertain^ Iqjuriona to pUmta. 



_^,^ W Thumb Pelargonium, if not, plant as yon propose— 

PerHla, Ctenmfum, Oaloeolaria, Lobelia, and Ocrastium. All the plants 
you hare wHi do wellprioked'Oot into large pots, shallow boxes, or eren 
on a bed protected. We nerer think of potting such things. 

Pot Bosbs fob Exhibitiox im Jui.t {An Jmat«ur).— Tour Roses we 
presume are now pruned, if not they should be pruned at once. Ton 
should then top-dress them with a compost of tnrfjr loam from rotted 
turres and well-rotted manure in equal parts, remoring the old soil down 
to the roots and around the sides of the pots. Set the pots on slatea In 
an open situation, and place ashes around the pots to protect them or 
rather the roots from the drying influences of the atmosphere. Allow 
theol plenty of room. They should be well supplied with water, and 
syringed or watered orerhead morning and erening, affording them liquid 
manure twice a-week alter the flower-buds appear, and if the weather 
prore wet or rery hot and dry, a corerlng of canrss may be neoessary to 
protect the flowers. To retard them, use an awning ox eanras orer the 
plsnts by day, and withdrawn at niAit If likely to be late the plants 
may be mrwMded In a eold-pit afibrmng thtei abundance of air. 

Naids or Plamts.— <£dw<n).— 1, specimen insulBaient; a,Pterlscre- 
nata: 8, Asplenium Inoldum; 4, Onycbium Japonioum; 6, Adiantum ' 
oapmus-Yeneris. {A, B, C.), — !^ Pteris ; 2, Oymnogramma, one of 
the garden rarleties between O. tartarea and Q. ochracea; 8,Nephro- 
lepis exalUU; 4, Athyrium Filix-foBmina, rar. (G. 7.).— 1, Cheilanthes 
fragrans ; a, Adiantum dlaphanum; 8, Bleohnum occidentale ; 4. Oyrto- 
mium caryotideum; 6, Doodia caudate. (O. 2).).-~Funkla Hieboldii 
rarlegata, Draba alpina rariegata. '\B, T.).— Gampanula elatine, with 
the oalyx-lobea enlwged. ( W, B. ITiek}.— We shall readily name your 
phmts if you send better specimens. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the SabarbB of London for the Week ending April 2nd. 
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POULTBT, BEE, and H0V8EH0LB CHBOnCLE. 



WHAT WE ARE DOING. 

Ths delay eaased in eyeiything by the long-oontinned frost 
•nd the horrible snow haye ** put na about," to tuse our man's 
words, in poultry matters. We are getting our chickens out 
well, and we are fortunate in having only one man. He com- 
Mnes two in one, like the old prince-bishops. He is poultry- 
man and gardener. We hare done now as we did after the 
hard winter of 1857. We hare made, and are making, sacrifices 
for onr chiekens, in the hope of making amends for being late. 
An onr early chiekens are in the kitchen garden. The hen 
under the rip is put on the gravel path dose to the strawberry- 
beda. The efaiokens thrive wonderfolly, and do no damage. 
Wede tii^t in seeing them running over the beds, tnmiDg over 
eray pieoe of manure, and pulverising all the surface. In the 
Uttie sun we have had they work up the dust, burying them- 
Mlvee in it, and, lying on one side, raise the wing that is upper- 
moet, and grow in the welcome warmth. 

We have covered the floor of a bam with grit some inches 
deep, and we pat all the hens and chickens there in wet or 
Y«7 windy weather. It is onr refuge from the east wind. We 
try to persuade onraelvee theie will be no more east winds, and 
that nothmg will happen to cheek our nursery. We hope it 
will be so ; and then when midsummer comes we shall have 
foi90tten the froet and snow, and there will be nothing in the 
ehtekans to remind ns of it. 

Onr only motive for writing is to express onr conviction that 
driflkens are rather beneficial to etrawbexry-beds, and that the 
bedi are veiy be&efleial to ehiekans. 



COLOUR OP DARK BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

Mb. J. K. FowLEB*s paper on the above subject last week 
makes a few further remarks desirable. 

In my former communication on the same point I took the 
necessity of darkly pencilled breasts to snocess in the prize 
lists, and the existence of various schools of colour, simply as 
facts: and as the distinction in the latter had never been 
previously pointed ont, I endeavoured to serve all by doing so, 
not allowing my own individual tastes to lead me into invidious 
comparisons. My communication last week will prove that I" 
am, equally with Mr. J. K. Fowler, quite aware of die existence' 
of Partridge Cochin blood in many Brahma strains, in order 
to give more pencilling to the breast ; and my solitary expres- 
sion of individual preference for ** the clear Hamburgh-like 
marking" in my notes on colour will, perhaps, acquit me of 
any predUeetion in favour of brown. When, however, Mr. 
Fowler implies that he alone still maintains the ** silvery-white 
ground colour " which he affirms (erroneously) was bred by all 
the original fanciers, I am compelled to remark— first, that the 
brown tinge has been much longer known than he would im- 
ply ; and secondly, that his Birmingham birds were not more free 
from brown than fully half the other entries, and that several 
pens were superior to his in this respect. I do not disparage 
his strain: every Brahma breeder knows that his birds are 
good, and neither need nor deserve to be depredated ; but I 
wish simply to do justice to other breeders also who advertise 
eggs and stocdc in your pages. I may also mention that the 
strain of your old and valued eozrespondent '* Y. B. A. Z.," 
whom Mr. Fowler does me the honour to eonple with me, is 
peculiarly remarkably for that identical sUveiy tint in the 
pullets which fifr. Fowler so mneh admires. 

Passing by such mere personal matters to the general qnea- 
tion, I have Uttie fault to find with Mr. Fowler's notions of 
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M»k>QT, 6xoq»t tin* I thenld aiwa^s obiMt to ik breMt »•! well 
and ibiekly peneilled o^^. Writisg uuply as ftn iiidi^id««l, 
mj idea of a perfect BralunA hen vonJd be jet black minute 
peDcillingi, well defined^ on a clear white, a ail'veiy-gvey ground, 
xeflemMing in colour, though not in maridng, a SilTer-peneilled 
Bambnrgh. Fully pencilled breasts I would, of course, include, 
aad the hens ought, if the colour be pure, to moult out as clear 
M the pullets, ^e efleot of the whole being a dear bluish 
silTer-grey. 

Such I say would be my theoretical idea of perfectly-coloured 
birds, and from patches of plumage I haive seen here and there 
I haye some reason to believe it might be bred. Should this 
ever be the case, I am confident aU other colours would dis- 
appear: and if I may ever have accommodation forvrearing 
two or three hundred chickens per anniun to pick from I may, 
perhaps, attempt to produce it ; but I have never seen it yet, 
and dislike exceedingly the dingy colour to which the lig^t-grey 
pdUete now seen usually moult as hens. In the meantime I 
riiould be very glad if any of your readers will inform us how 
far they have ever known such purity of colour in old birds to 
liftve been attained. 

FnHng this, of all actually existing coloum I prefer that 
whiioh used to be shown by Mr. Teebay. It was darker than ie 
hardly ever seen now, and the old hens did not become dingy. 
l!he effect was indescribably rich, and I should very much like 
io know the reason why the colour seems now to have dis- 
appeared. — Neko. 



COTTAGERS' FOWLS IN SUSSEX. 

I OBSSBVB that you frequently recommend as food for 
ehiokens ground oats, such as are used in Sussex. The people 
about here feed their fowls, I believe, almost entirely on this 
food. The hens choose their own nests ; the eggs are not 
removed as laid, but the hen sits when she is ready. The 
eggs hatch well, and very few chickens are lost. In the severe 
weather the owners put straw in the coop, and feed on a clean 
|)oard. Strangers coming into the neighbourhood are amused 
to see coops by the road side, sheltered hy a hedge perhaps, 
and not a house near. The owners know the importance of 
fresh ground, and take their chickens a considerable distance. 
The price quoted for ehiokens in the London markets is usually 
lower than that given here by the higglers. They call about 
once a-fortnight, and last week they gave 3<. Bd, each. I 
wonder they can make it pay, as it takes up much time to 
eollect the birds, and many of the higglers keep a horse and 
eart. 

I have kept our white Turkeys in very good health through 
the winter by giving ihead a little Indiaai com ; peas^ too, they 
are very fond of, but they do not care about soft food. I have 
discontinued the Indian com now, as the weather is mild, and 
the laying season is ^proaching. — ^L. Bbeni. 



INQUIRY. 

I BkrsEMSLY regret to find that I have been greatly deceived 
with regard to the advertisement from Mr. M. Brooksbank, of 
4, Back BoUeston Street, Manchester. I now feel quite sure 
that he is an honest man, and am sorry my inquiry was cal- 
eolated to injure him. I will not attempt to excuse myeelf in 
any way, as it would be ungenerous, but offer my sincere 
apologies to Mr. Brooksbank. — Imquibbb. 

[We have received a letter from Mr. Martin, Lady Holmes- 
dale's poaltry manager, acknowledging satisfaotoiy transactions 
with Mr. Brooksbank; and a letter from Mr. E. Smith, of 
Ifiddletout the hitter says he has seen the stock of Mr. Brooks- 
bank, and wished to purchase the whole.— £i>s.] 



whaia breeder ol Brahiaas wants ia selecting sige> He wants 
bone, and bone only, and he oaa ptti iat on tltat toiaaLy ameust 
he pleases, and, as a rule, the lese the better. I have sees a 
Brahma, naturally small, when out of condition or broody, 
weigh only 5 or 6 lbs., and the same bird, in the eoursa of a 
short thne, when fed well and healthy, reach 9 lbs. wei^ 
Again, a bird shut up in a small space before exhibition, w9^ 
by feeding, in the course of one month,, have gained ooe-thid 
its weight. Thus an amateur, in seanh of sise^ properly ic 
called, may be easily deceived. I say to him. Do not stendand 
stare with your hands in your pockets. Take up the bird yea 
admire, finger the frame yourself, look well at the legs, mk 
there can be no mistake. Do not conclude that Bndimas sn 
in reality large-framed birds, because you see them walkiag 
apparently on their rumps, or lying en their sides basking ia 
the sun, too fat, lazy, and listless to move. They maybe hesify 
boned, but then again they may not. So handle ^m your- 
self ek>fidy aad eimningly, and then piaise ex blame, buj m 
leave alone, as the case may be. 

Then as to symmetry. The word simply meaits beauty of 
form. In selecting stock then, choose fair paroporiion, con^iot 
build of body, every part harmooisiBg with the ottier, anAif 
bone is to be obtained along with this, so much the bettot; 
but if not, prefer in every case a finely propoHdoned fan-sixaA 
Brahma to an unwieldy hulkiniif impostcr, witk deaUs Urn 
bone, if long-badted, long-legged, knock-kneed — ^is oneiroid; 
unsymmetriciaL Symmetry first, bona afterwards, and, if jeu 
can have them combined, with other pointa geod; open yon 
purse strings freely, and you will nevar regret it ; bat in sit 
cases, as I have already said, prefer synuoetry to steie tens 
without it. 

I have been led to make the above remarks, there baring 
been a tendency lately, as at the last show at Birmingham as 
well as at other places, to prefer mate weight to symmetiy, un- 
wholesome fat to healthy condition, in utter defiuace of coneet 
judging and the simple rules of beauty and exoeUenoe in 
poultry. Let us trust Brummagem judging, like Jedbuxg)a 
justice, will only be a thing of the past. — ^Falgou. 



DARK BRAHMA POOTRAS. 
In my last I wrote of combs and vulture hocks, I now wish 
to say a few words as to siae of bone and fatness, the one too 
often eoniounded with the other, and symmetry. How easily 
the world is deceived. Pick out two men in the costume of 
the present day, one seemingly big of bone and the otl^r not. 
Undress them, and they change places. Clothes and iat are 
wonderful magnifiers, so are fat and feathers — shams occa- 
sionally all of them, for, closely examined, how ofteik is &ame 
lenad wanting, leathers and fat alone are no criteriou oi 



SALT FOR FOWLS. 
Wits respect to the question of sidt lor lovb, it is qvfte 
certain that any large quantity of it is injarious, often causing 
loss of feathers ; but I have long given it in moderation wilh 
decided benefit— just as much as to season the soft food of the 
birds to my own taste. In sadi measure I am eetuvineed that 
chickens grow better, and make move healthy flesh, and thai 
fowls for exhibition come into better condition and keep in 
better health. — ^Nemo. 



HAIVIBURGHS v, BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

I SEE that in your Number of March 14th " Old Dobkxsg 
Cock " says that Miss Hamburgh lays more egg^ in winter than 
Miss Brahma. I should be glad to know if any of yoor 
readers ever had a Hamburgh that laid an egg in Dasembec or 
January ? I kept them during three years in Devonshire, sad 
fed them well, but never had an egg till February. The Brahma 
pullets all laid through the winter, which is their chief merit,, 
as the Hamburghs lay at least a third more eggs.^Mss. Cf 
Galloway, 

[I beg to reply that I have one, the only bird left to ma ol» 
brood hatched on the 24th of April last year. She began ky 
lay early in Ifovember, and has laid ever siaoe. X can tiia 
better speak for certain as all my other fowls are Game, sai 
the eggs therefore of a difierent colour. The Ghune pulMa 
hatched on April 7th did not lay until just before ChristmM* 
since which tinte they also have laid admirably. Of eeona 
none but pullets of any variety of fowls would lay thin easfaK. 
Mrs. C. says she fed her Hamburghs " well," probably too ym, 
which I believe to be the cause in many instaaees of fowls aal 
laying as th^ ought. Many people have yet to learn how litfla 
oorn is needcid by fowls that have a good run, aooesa to a maania 
heap, and access also to all that is thrown from the kitehaa. 
During the time snow was ool the greand, both in Janna^ and 
foff a fortnight recently, I did not aUow nay fowls, to go oat af 
doors, and they kept on laying just the same^wfaila aoaiaatf 
my n«ghbours who allowed their birds to wander aa aaaaK m^^ 
consequently to eat snow, aad take diawrhnna, had noiaA Sgl^ 
I nor have now (March 26th) .— WnffWnaH> ltaic»ea.] 
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ADVANTAGES OF FRAME HIVES. 

EabziY in spring when plnndanng ia «pt to take place in the 
Spiaiy the Talne of .frame hivea, ior enabling the bee-keeper to 
obtain a perfect knowledge of the state ot his stocks, cannot 
be oTor-wtintated. "With Tery little trouble he can raise the 
tcuheSt make a thoxongh examination of both sides of every 
eomb, and, if he find matton all right, restore every hive 
#|Wiated apon witkovt inpiry to its former oondition. II, on 
fte otiber hand, he find any one to be qneenleBB, drone-breed- 
ing, er on the verge of famine, he is enabled by the facilities 
lie pesnwinnfi to apply eoeh a remeciy as in the cirtumatanees 
mtj be jodoed proper. 

When ihB ligonrs of winter are over, hives abselntely werOh 
Imb are sometimes iboagfat from the nnmber of bees they eon- 
tein to be in a, veiy flonnshing condition. Many proprietors 
<m examining their stocks in sping are qnite satisfied if they 
•eeia tfaeaa a goofly popnlatioB, and are gre atl y snrpneed and 
^aappoiBM if any of them, after giving snoh promise of pros- 
perity, dwindle away and die. 

The jpoBsooeor of frame hives need not, however, if he ohooees 
1m misled by ^ieeeptive Mpearanees. With the facilities en- 
joyed he can satisfy himscof if he has suspicions of an evil ex- 
isting, and when a queen does not exist, or is in an abnormal 
eendition, he may replaoe her by another, or, if that is im- 
peesibie, he eanst all events ntilise the bees by adding them to 
eoe of Ms weaker stocks. A weak stock by having an increase 
made to its population may in a short time become the best 
and itongeet in tiie apiaiy« 

The immense advantage of having moveaUe comb hives was 
itrcn^B^ forced npen my attention a few weeks ago, when a 
merciless assault by marauding bees was made upon a bell- 
shaped straw hive, eentaining, as I expected, a beautiful 
legniian queen, fhis hive had been the most carefully 
tended in my apiazy, and I was grieved to see that it offered 
no resistance to the l^eves which were carrying away its 



My first thoo^ wes to vsmove it beyond the reaoh of its 
pd ' seente r s , bnl feeling apprehensive about its weHtire, I 
thought it desirable, if possible, to find out its condition. 
Taming it upside down disclosed the gratifying fact that there 
was no lack of bees, and I fondfy hoped any fears I might en- 
tertain would prove groundlese ; but perceiving on the edges of 
the combs two abortive royal cells that had evidentiy been 
abandoned lor soaie time by the bees, I gave the hive a tap, 
end, to my dismay, it responded with a despairing buzz, which 
is often heard emitted by a queenless hive. The combs were 
#zed and immoveable, and it was vain to hope for a sight of 
iSb» queen, even if dbe were present. I resolved to drive it and 
leani the worst, but' by no amount of drumming coifid the bees 
be made to leave the combe. I had no resource left but to cut 
tbsm out— a procedure I was most unwiUisg to adopt. Bather 
^lan remain in suspense, however, I determined to do so, and, 
cemoving the hive to a room, I carefully excised the combs in 
— e c oorio n, hoping against hope still to find a queen. How I 
widied that I had employed a frame hive for my favourite 
^pieen, and how much would I have regretted cutting out the 
<eoBri>s had I at length discovered her ; but the queen was no- 
where to be found, and the only satisfaction left was the redec- 
^ion that I had saved her sorrowing subjects from a life of 
idlBDees, and placed them where their services would be use- 
ftd. No doubt I eoold have made «rp the hive again by fixing 
file combe in frames, but this would have defeated the end I 
bad ia view. I widied to have Ligunan swarms in ordinary 
eteenmstances, in oi^er to carry out some experiments bearing 
-on the doctrine of partiienogeneeis. If, however, an isolation 
<i five miles from black bees is requisite to ensure the parity 
<if the Ligurian race, I am afraid my experiments would have 
proved nothing. It is, however, proper to state that a speci- 
men of the drones produced by a hybridised queen were pro- 
nounced by a competent auth^Mrity to be well-marked Ligurians. 
By these, I have, I expect, two pure Ligurian queens at the 
present moment fertilised, and I hope to be able, by-and-by, 
io report as to the character of the offspring. 

Hot to wander fimn my subjedr— viz., the great advantage to 
tibe apiarian in spring of having his stocks in frame hives. ' I 
tObdnk if evidence were wanting, it has been abundantiy afforded 
by the way in which the " Devokshibe BsB-KBBFaa,'* as re- 
Wlked in his last interesting article, managed the colonies which 
teeebooters threatened with ruin. The mysterious password is 
eMaiBed,and pUmdsr goes forward at pleasure; but the watdi^ 
fol husbandman is maetor ef the nHuation, and oompsls 



"Bonald Bean Lean*' and his followers to surrender tiieir 
iU-gotten booty, whilst seasonable aid and protection are given 
to the helpless. He knows the worst, and is saved from future 
disappointment, and by strengthening his hives, though dimi- 
mshed in numbers, he will probably be a gainer in tiie end; 
and all this is chiefly due to the possession of frame hives, with- 
out, so far as t am aware, any of the so-called improvements of 
" protecting bars,'* &o., which, in my opinion, are no improve- 
ments at au. 

Before oiosing, I may add that in the centre of Dumfrieeshixe 
the thermometer indicated IT of frost on the moming of the 
17th of March, and 28'' on the moming of January 1th, the 
coldest night of the season ; but in spite of the mdement 
weather, fives have generally wintered well, and suffered littie 
from vapour and its attendant evils.— B. S. 



hybridisation: 

I AX very glad to see the communications whieSi are still 
dropping in on this subject, though the ^soussion hae not 
exaetiy taken the turn which I at first expected it would do. 

May I be aUowed at the outset to say tiiat I myself founded 
no theory whatever on the facts already known ? Any <me who 
will look at my note of the fiCMli of last November, and agala 
at that of December 25th, wiH see at once that my objeet ia 
writing was to state what I bdieved to be the condasions of 
others, to ask if I rightly interpreted them, and i^ove aQ to 
aek tor further information. It is, therefore, not quite fair to 
ftither upon me any hypothesis whatever, or to say that sooh 
and such are my views, since whatever they may really be, I 
have not as yet expressed them. My remarks were pnrdy 
tentative. 

I have been looking up the various communications on ths 
subject which have appeared in the Journal, to one or two of 
which I will refer more particularly. The earliest is under date 
of October eth, 1861, from Mr. Woodbury, in which it is ind- 
dentally mentioned that a black queen produced a few yellow 
bees, in the proportion of about one in ten. This queen 
passed into the hands of Mr. S. B. Fox, who, on the 1st of 
July, 1862, spoke of her ae being remarkably prolific, and that 
"a large proportion of her bees were very decidedly marked 
with the distinguishing Ligurian signs." She is again re- 
ferred to on December 4th, 1866, when Mr. Fox says that *' the 
majority of the yoxmg bees were very well marked, and that ae 
the original black bees died out, the preponderance became for 
some time greatly in favour of the yellow-banded bees." But 
he proceeds to say that tiie coloured bees gradually diminished, 
until BO few remained that they would not attract the notice 
of a casual observer. This is quoted against my *' hypothesis,'* 
so called ; but it seems to me to ieXL quite as mudi on one 
side as on the other. It is evident that during the young 
queen*s first season the yellow bees were in a dedded minority, 
and that during the second season they were in a dedded ma- 
jority. Beyond this we know nothing with certainty, as the 
queen was not marked, and may have been superseded, or 
have gone off unpercdved at the head of a swaim. Granting, 
however, that tiie same queen remained to the end, we have 
at any rate varying degrees of maternal and paternal in- 
fluence. 

The next ease is that of a " NowH Lahcashitib Bbe-kmpbb,'* 
who» under date of July Ist, 1862, refers to the progeny of a 
black hybridised queen* as varying considerably. He says, 
" The first that made their appearance I could not see any 
difference in, and then a fortnigjit after came some very good 
marked ones, and so on at intervals since." A private letter 
from this correspondent states, that the queen produced both 
kinds of bees in about equal numbers after the first fortni|jht 
for two seasons ; also that he had two stocks last suminer com- 
pletely worn out, the queens of which were hatched in 1862, 
and produced very uniformly all through. The fabt of the pro- 
portions being about equal does not agree with the experience 
elsewhere recorded, but the unvarying nature of the propor- 
tions, whatever they may be, is confirmed by "B. Ss W." in 
his communication of the 25th of December last, in which he 
says that his " observation has not led him to believe or suspeet 
that any change takes place in the purity of the brood of any 
given queen." ^^^^^^..^^^^^^.^^ 



♦ ««y I roiWM* that tlie «fl?rw«ton "b^brid ^p»«.»^ 
is a mianoiaar. aad i« «pt to prodaoa confoaion ? The qnem is iolw 
hytaridised, it is k«r oibvdng that is l^brid, and it is 0DI7 a V^«^ raised 
from snoh oiBqpiliig thai Is in resSty a hfhmL queen. 
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lir. . Lowe's remArks in page 187 of the presoDt Yolune 
would feem to indioftte % aoihi m to the oorreotneu ol the 
doetrine of parthenogenesiB. That doctrine, I think, ie set be- 
yond the reach of question by ordinuy resnlts, by special ex- 
periments, and by dissection and microscopic investigation. 
Still it is onl^ right to say that an attack has recently been 
made npon it by a French $avant, M. Landois, who affirms 
that the difterence between workers and drones is as much the 
remit of a special nutrition as is the difference between 
workers and queens. I fail, however, to see the force of Mr. 
Lowe's remark, that if partiienogenesis be true, there ought 
not to be such rapid deterioration as is always the case when 
the Italian bee is kept in proximity to the JBnglish bee, pro- 
Tided the former element is in the ascendant. " B. & W." also 
remarks on "the extraordinary rapidity of the downward 
progreM." 

But hfi the first place it seems to be a generally admitted 
faet that the chances are always largely in favour of a cross, 
where the opportunity offers, so that a few black stocks may 
produce results quite disproportionate to their actual number, 
and gradually overpower the purer element on the male side. 
In the second place the larva selected for tiie future queen may 
be one which as a worker would have developed into a doubt- 
fully marked, or even a black, bee. Even if the queen is ap- 
parently well marked, and of good colour, it is evident that m 
the completer organism, as compared with a worker, is de- 
•valoped more of the constitutional taint, or it may be more 
ooirect to say that in both cases a constitutional taint exists 
under a fair exterior, but not being transmissible in the one 
ease it passes unnoticed, whereas being Rentable in the other 
ease the double deterioration (on the. side .of the female as 
well as the male parent) manifests itself with double force. 
This, of course, increases at the next remove, the process be- 
ing a sort of " squaring of the root," so that I am not surprised 
to hear that in the third generation of hybrids ** the yellow will 
have disappeared, or will be hardly perceptible." So strong 
is the tendency to cross that oases repeatedly occur at a dis- 
tance of four or even five miles. No more singular example 
has been reported than that given by " Nobth." He says " out 
of twenty young black queens within half a mile of the old 
Italian stocks, not one has been impregnated by the yellow 
beee, but at one mile up to three and a half miles distant 
thirty per cent, are cross-mothers, and many of them are better 
marked bees than those from the Italian queen with a black 
drone." Those bee-keepers alone who have a clear radius of 
fLve miles are able to institute experiments with absolute cer- 
tainty of results, and I wish, with Mr. Lowe, that a few simple 
but carefully arranged experiments could be thus tried. There 
would still be the difficulty suggested by Mr. Woodbury of 
double matings, but I apprehend that these cases are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 

At present it is evident that there is no collection of facts on 
which satisfactorily to base any theory whatever. Of three ob- 
servers who have reported on this subject one affirms that there 
is a variation in the offspring of a given queen, while two ob- 
servers, from repeated examples, affirm that there is no varia- 
tion whatever ; but it is now seven years since the Ligurian 
bee was introduced by Mr. Woodbury, and there must be in 
different parts of the country some hundreds of hybridised 
queens which cannot fail to have been noticed by many intelli- 
gent bee-keepers who have not recorded their experience. It 
was this large amount of information held in suspense, which 
I hoped to call forth in the pages of the Journal. Several 
correspondents have promised to keep the subject in view during 
the approaching summer ; will others kindly do the same ? We 
" facts— f 



from one of the various causes which Mr. Fox himself 
as possibM.— A DnvoHSHm Bu-xamnB.] 



-the result of observations carefully made, and 
repeated again and again, until the conclusion can be confidently 
stated.— F. H. West. 

[Some of the apparent variations in the character of the off- 
spring of the hybridised common queen which I presented to 
Mr. Fox in the autumn of 1861 may, I tlunk, be satisfactorily 
accounted for. When I first met with her she was at the head 
of an old stock which had swarmed twice ; the worker popula- 
tion would therefore consist partly of her own offspring and 
partly of that of her mother, and the proportion of marked 
bees, which I roughly estimated at about one in ten, was, of 
course, not so large as if all the workers had been bred by her- 
self. When placed by Mr. Fox at the head of a common stock, 
a similar cause operated in keeping down the Ligurian element. 
whidi would not assume its full proportions until all the old 
bees had died out. Its subsequent gradual diminution may 
have arisen either from decadence of the male influence or 



OUR LETTEB BOX. 

Ducks* Egos Soft (A Oomtant BMder).— WImu Mft cfigt are lalA tto 
intimato usnally that the egg organs axe Inflamed, which aa aanaQy tt 
oocasionad by tiSe birds beug too fat. Spare die* and plenty of giesB 
food, espeeiaUy lettnoe leaves, U tha beet tnatment. 

Hambubob Fowm {A, E, ff.).— We cannot anawer your qnastton, asit 
is qvite a matter of Usto whidh vaitety to prefer. The Wangled have 
seemed of late to be more in favour. The PenoiUed have had no smMdor 
supporter since Ifr. Jlroher gave them np. In his days the Pencilled wtn 
the more popular. We knofw no one in Tilncohishire who b ree ds theak 

Ponxnro Chioxxiis— Simve Hms (Zyro)^-It Is not easy eren allir 
tenortweWe weeks to dlsUngnish a AaA from a saTer^hey Doifefac 
ohifJi^Pt Hens do not Uke to exohange nests, and we nerer allow sacb a 
prooeedlntf. A hen wfll desert if she diseoyer tt Snoh exMTlments nia 
a yard for the season. An egg need not be eooled before being used f(» 
sitting. 

Coohiii-Obxvas with Waetied Lbos (f. jr. £.).~We have ssvsai 
Goohin cooks and hens in preds^ the aame state. Therwonld be Tatas^ 
less if we wanted to sell them. The legS.fr« covered with a orast, a sort 
of poultry elephantiasis. . ^e attribute it ehtirelT to the action of sbo*. 
in which they walked for weeks. They were perfect befora it came, sad 
had nearly reooTcred when the bMt laU came and threw then back agiiB. 
We treat them with emollients, any oool ointment, and we think they sie 
getting better. 

Spamisb Cook Bxcon Tunr (Idfcm).— It is very common for Spsnlih 
cocks to become and remain thin. They are not snUeet to the diiMisee 
of other fowls, but they have a list of their own. Thia is one of thsou 
Alteryour feeding. Give in the morning oatoaal or gnnad oaks, if joa 
can slack with mUk, so much the better; if not, with cold water; afre 
•whole barley in the middle of the day, and meal again In the f^^^^ 
Supply them with growing grass and fresh earth. There Isno dffleolqr 
in keeping the gas right in Minaai's incubator. 

aAin GoomSLS (OMfi«teoH6«r).--4»aaacook«celsof tkieemoBJks 
old are mere ohickena, and are never used in the pit, nor will th eyflgM 
80 long or so fiercely as full-grown or older birds. They have, however, 
been known to kill each other occaslonaUy in their nmi. Teung co«s m 
stags are not much used for the pit until eleven months old, at which sge 
they will fight full-grown cocks, sometimes with suoceis, Ihou^ gene- 
rally inferior to the full grown birds.— Nxwhauot. 

Pacumo Eoos fob Tbavxllxno {A ContUud Ifeodcr}.— We have P«AkeA 
them in oats and in bran ; using a strongly-made box of hslf -inch deel, 
and scrowing on the lid. The eggs Isld on their aides. In both eases 
they travelled by raU more than one hundred miles, and a huq|e msioiity 
of them produced chickens. 

' Thobmb POUI.TBT Show.— Mr. John Mason's Tmmpeten were "Highly 
Commended," and not Frillbacks. 

PzoxoNS (A Beginner). ^Vfe recommend the Fantall for the lady. Tou 
can have Brent's ** Pigeon Book" free by poet from our office If you en- 
close twenty postage stamps with your ad'dTCsa. 

Caxabxxs fob as Atubt iChttngedbU)^^Jn your aviary, t TSjds 
square and 1 yard Ugh, may be kept about fourteen blrdtr-vis.,niM 
hen canaries and five cocks. The introduction of a cock gol dfinch 
would not be advisable, owing to the Urd being Inclined at breeding 
time to peck and destroy the eggs and even turn the young birds oat cf 
the nest ; but no harm would be done by introducing one or two linnets 
in lieu of the same number of cock canaries. The most advantageous 
way of breeding mules would be to pair off a goldfinch or linnet with a 
hen canary, and then transfer them to an ordinary breeding cage. 

PoLX HousBS FOB PiOBOHS (E, Pige9n)^—1 do not think well of .{^ 
houses for Pigeons, neither do the birds themselves, aa on the first 
opportunity ihev usually leave them for a better home, if such is to be 
had, and can only breed with success during a part of the year. Amcag 
trees your chance of keeping the birds would be still less, as of all thingi 
trees are the abhorrence of Pigeons. Then consider the variable tua* 
peratnres of England, now in March the snow many inches deep, then 
tbe heat of July, then a bitter east wind for weeks together. In the east 
of England especially. Still, pole housee may be made very omamentsi, 
and there may be fanciers who cannot keep Pigeona sayo in this wsy. 
A well-made pole house painted white, and kept scrupuloaaly clean, kMift 
well in the centre of a lawn. One of the prettiest I ever saw was so 
situated, and there was a low wall near, to and from the top of which the 
birds were constantly flying, and upon it cooing and bovring as is their 
wont. I should make a pole house thus— the form octagonu, tbe tqp or 
roof being steep, and the eaves hanging well over the sides in order to 
throw off the x^n ; two holes allotted for each pair, the interior of each 
10 Inches square, if a foot aU the better, if a UtUe anteroom to each batter 
stm ; in this the birds would sleep. At the front of each two hoilsa I 
would have a platform to rest on, separated by an upright board at each 
end, from the other platforms ; if not, one pair would monopolise a wbeit 
tier, and allow none others to settle. The side divisions would also prO' 
tect from the cold or wind. Let the whole be of stout new wood (disesid 
the idea of an old barrel), well dovetailed and well painted. Rememher 
the birds are tender and out of doors under drip cannot be at beet too 
warm. The late Mr. Brent once stated in an excellent note on thla sab- 



]ect (see Joubmal of Hobtioultubb, Vol. DL, page 896, Nov. 7, 186S). 
that Mr. Rogers, of the City Boad, makes this sort of Pigeon-house, u 
you can place vour pole house so as to be screened by a bvoldlng from the 
north and east wind it would be welL— Wiltshibx Bbotoh. 

BiTUATXOH OF Bbx-htvb (£. L. H. of £.).— We should let tbe hive fees 
to the south-east, and piece it Just ao far from the wall aa will pennit of 
operations being conveniently p^ormed at the back. Shelter from the 
noon-tide heat of the summer's sun should be attended to when selediBg 
a oovering for the hive. 

Ebtbaxcb TO NuTT'B CoLLATXBAL HxvB (CutoIim).— A aeiwrate en* 
trance to each box, of a collateral hive, is often convenient If not abso- 
lutelT necesaarv. Those in the side boxes need be but small, and may 
usually be kept doaed. The price of a good swaxm of 
Tttiea from XOs. to SU in diffarent loealitlsi. 
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tempenivn 86JF. Th« greatest heat waa 78", on tiie 14tb,186a; aod the loveet eold 20^ on the 16th, 1862. The greatest faU of rain was 



TiHiTUM AURATUM AND ITS CULTURE. 




S there is. p primps, no tlower 
at HxQ prestint time more 
Bought aft^r than thi.^ queen 
of Jjiliefi, Lilium auratiiin, I 
have tlj might that a f«w fiujts 
connected with ft might in- 
terest those who are possessors of the bnlbs, either as jnst 
imported from Japan, or else grown in the previous season 
by some nurseryman. 

The history of the bnlb affords a remarkable instance of 
commercial enterprise and the advantages of rapid commu- 
nication which so characterise this age. It is now only a 
very few years ago— in 1862, that I was at Bagshot, at 
Mr. Standish's nursery, when the treasures that Mr. For- 
tune had collected in Japan were received there. There 
were shrubs, trees, herbaceous plants, and amongst them 
some bulbs of a lily, which Mr. Fortune had described as 
twice as large as lancifolium, wondrously fra^p:unt, and 
most gorgeous in its appearance. In the followmg July I 
was just entering the Royal Horticultural Society's garden, 
when I met some of our great growers coming out. " Is 
there anything remarkable?'* was my question. "Yes. 
Mr. Veitch has there the grandest Lily that has ever been 
seen." And there, sure enough, diffusing its fragrance 
around, the admired of all admirers, the cynosure of all 
eyes, was Lilium auratum. It was shortly afterwards ex- 
Mbited by Mr. Standish at the Crystal Palace, figured in 
botanical and floral books, and, in fact, became quite the rage. 
But then came the question. Who was to have it ? Bulbs 
of it had been sold at fifteen guineas ; and for years, we 
were told, the part of the multitude was to be that of the 
boys outside the eating shops — a look and a smell, but no 
taste. However, of course everybody who had any corre- 
spondent, or chance of a correspondent, in Japan, imme- 
diately wrote out to him, sending figures of the Lily, and 
requesting as many as possible to be sent home. By-and- 
by announcements of the arrival of the bulbs were made ; 
but either the roguery or the blundering of the Japanese 
caused endless confusion. Heaps of other Lilies, which 
were not worth their weight in earth, were sent. One firm 
had 1500, not one of which came true ; another 3000, in 
which the auratums were few and far between. After a 
-while, however, things began to right themselves, and Mr. 
Stevens was able to announce, not merely supposed bulbs 
of Lilium auratum, but guaranteed ones; and now the 
bulb, which a few years ago could only be purchased for 
fifteen guineas, can be had for half-a-crown. Other facts 
have come to light since t^en. One is that there are many 
-varieties of it, from pure white to those with a red stripe 
down the centre of each petal instead of the golden one 
from which Lilium auratum derives its name. Another 
was, that it was a great mistake to have described it, as was 
Xd. lUv— Vol. ZIL« Nsw Snaa. 



done, as one-flowered, inasmuch as bulbs with ten, twenfy, 
and even forty flowers have been grown, thus increasing 
its attractiveness and value. An announcement has been 
made that upwards of 30,000 bulbs of it have been sold 
during the last two months at Stevens's auction- rooms, so 
that now the million may become possessors of this most 
lovely flower. 

And now as to its cultivation. There have been many 
opinions expressed as to the most suitable soil for it, some 
advocating loam and peat; others loam, peat, and leaf 
mould ; and others simply peat ; while it is evident from 
some of the bulbs which have been imported that they 
have been grown, either naturally or artificially, in some 
strong clayey loam. Mr. Charles Turner, of Slough, who 
has been a most successful grower and exhibitor of it, uses 
peat and sand only ; and in my small way I have followed 
his advice. But, as in everytlung else, there is a way how 
"not to do it as well as to do it, and that way, I am sorry 
to say, I arrived at last year : let my experience, then, l>e 
a warning to others. The first mistake I made was in 
overpotting. Over-anxious, perhaps, to increase the size 
of my bulbs, I gave them far more room than they required. 
This would, probably, have been of but little importance 
had I not committed another mistake — ^viz., that of leaving 
the pots out exposed to the very heavy rains we had in 
August and September of last year. This so completely 
saturated the soil, that I am sorry to say I lost half of the 
few bulbs I had, and have learned a lesson which I hope 
others may profit by as well as myself. I do not think 
they ought to be put out of the cool greenhouse or pit, but 
treated as a greenhouse plant. It may be said. You place 
greeiJiouse plants out of doors. Yes, but it is when they 
are making their growth; whereas I put the Lilies out 
when they ought to have been going to rest, after their 
flowering was over. 

Another fact that I have ascertained with regard to this 
Lily is, that when the seed is sown you need not be in the 
least discouraged if it do not come up the first year, or 
imagine that therefore a year is lost. Two years ago I 
sowed a pod of fine seed. It was sown in a pan, and 
placed in a propagating-house belonging to a neighbour. 
All last season there was not a sign of a plant coming up, 
yet when the seed was examined it was plump and fresh ; 
and towards autumn I could see that very tiny bulbs were 
being formed underground, and there this spring they have 
come up as plentifully as Blackberries. 

One remark more as to the newly imported bulbs. These 
come home, many of them at least, overland, and are 
plump and sound. Whether they are so, however, or more 
dried, the best plan is, I think, to pot them in small pots ; 
and where there is convenience for so doing, to plunge them 
in the tan or sand of a propagating-house, giving them 
but little water, and encouraging them to throw out roots. 
When once tiiey have done this all danger to the bulb is, 
I think, passed; and as soon as they have pushed out 
their roots vigorously they should be repotted in somewhat 
, larger pots., What wiUi importation, seedlings, and di- 
vision of the roots, it cannot but be that ere long this noble 
flower will be as common as the lovely and still favourite 
Lilium landfolinm. — ^D., Deal, 
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CULTIVATION OF PEAS. 

Afi an amateor gardener, having a town garden, I may as 

' well state at once, that to obtain the largest quantity o< pro- 

chiee in the smallest space of gronnd is to me a matter ol T^ry 

great importanee, always provided that the quality be suoh as 

to give the quantity its fall value. 

My garden slopes off from a street on a hill-side towards &• 
west, or rather north of west. On the north, south, and west 
I am blessed with a very pretty view of the country, and I am 
consequently w^ sheltered from the east. 

T^he kitchen garden lies on the lower portion of the slope, and 
nominally occupies about three-quarters of an acre of ground ; 
but what with steps properly so caUed^-make-beUeve steps 
breaking the abruptness of the slope — and the room occupied 
by waJks and some dear old Beech trees which have survived 
the summer sons and wintry storms of a centoxy and hall, 
my readers will readily calculate that the actual garden foi cul- 
tivation is not very extensive. We (James and I as directors), 
make the most of it for choice crops by never attempting to 
grow Potatoes and Turnips, and thus we obtain a full supply 
of Peas, Beans, Sea-kale, Asparagus, Celery, Bhubarb, Cab- 
bages, Oaoliflowers, Greens, Onions, Carrots, &o., out of that 
portion which is allotted to cropping ; but then James baa two 
crops out of it every year. 

The other portions of the kitchen garden are divided amongst 
aiy own peculiar favourites — a miniature fruit ganlen, well 
stocked with Ap^des and Pears, chiefly supplied to me by Mr. 
Bivers; a good supply of Strawberries and Gooseberries, beds 
el flowers for nosegays, and a bank left purposely in ntde dis- 
ecder for growing Ferns» (fee, known as the ** wild bit," and a 
pretty Comer it is. 

My flower garden lies on a flat piece of ground between my 
house and the Beech trees, and I do not like to rob that of its 
summer pride and beauty for nosegays, though I do like to 
supply flowers to my gardenless neighbours, so I lay daim to 
iome beds for Pelargoniums, Asters, Phloxes, Zinnias, Ac., in 
the kitchen garden, which looks all the brighter for the intm- 
skm. In fact, it is as well to confess the truth at once, my 
(garden is a curious, not to say heterogeneous mixtmre of the 
useful and the ornamental. Mevertheless, although it is a bad 
fubjeet for description, it is a pleasant place to dwell in. Id^ 
friends are wont to admire it, and so do I. Now, a m«seiim 
may be a heterogeneous collection ; but it may be very ordedy 
lor all that, and I feel fully justified in claiming the (^araoter of 
orderly for my garden ; but this it owes to James, and not to me. 

Wen, but the Peas. Dear readers, I thought you would 
understand better what I may have to say about Peas or any- 
tiung else, if you could In some degree localise yourselves with 
me : hence my preface. I grow Peas largely, considering the 
extent of my garden ground. Early sorts are always sown in 
short rows ; but I care little for the small, shining, rouad, green 
shot, whieh are to my fancy the usual result. 0ns disssiaig of 
each kind usually satisfies me ; but this one taste I consider due 
to the gardener for his trouble and to the variety for a verdict. 
I wait idt three favourite kinds— Fairbeard's Champion of Eng- 
land, Dent's Marrow, and the Gardener's Delight. All these 
rank with me as Peas, in contradistinction to shot. Dent's 
Harrow is the sort I prefer, but as cooks and gardeners are against 
me, I must yield the palm to the Gardener's Delight. 

In all gardens whieh I have had an opportunity of seeing, I 
Itave generally found the plan of narrow rows adopted for Peas. 
The seed-row is seldom more than 6 inches wide, of tener 4. 
My own Peas were formeriy sown thus ; but James has changed 
all that, and I have them now invariably planted wide— that is 
to say, from 12 to 14 inches throughout the row. A shallow 
trench is made ol this width — ^namely, wide enough to admit 
Ihe easy working of a 12-inch rake. A line is stretched so as 
to allow the edge on each side to be cut down clean, and the 
trench made nearly 2 inches deep, the earth being taken out 
with a flat square shovel. It is then raked down to make it 
perfectly level, but as no treading is allowed in the trench it is 
levelled and raked from the side. 

It is now ready for the seed, so the outer edge 

garden line is stretched through .... 

the centre of the trench as a guide garden line 

to the sower. Tiiis gives three .... 

well-defined lines — ^namely the outer edge 

two edges and the centre. Five 

rows of seed are sown. The three defined lines have the sin^e 
seeds dropped exactly opponte ci ch other. The two inter- 
mediate rows come in the angle?, as repres anted in the ac- 



oempsnyhig diagram. Each seed is thus abo^t 8 inches apart 
from every other seed* The seed is covered with soil in tbs 
nsual way. 

When the young plants have grown about 2 inches h]|^the| 
are sticked with branchy young twigs about 2 feet hig^. Then 
small sticks are dispersed amongs* the young plants through- 
out the row, so as to catch their first tendrils and draw then 
into good upright growth. As soon as more mpport is foDsd 
necessary. Pea-sticks, well branched and about 4 feet high, an 
stuck thickly oa each side dose to ihe Peas, but not now in thi 
centre. Tbeso sticks, like the first short row, stand quts 
upright. My Peas, however, are vigorous growers, and r^oiee is 
a rich garden boU, so they accomplish a journey of 8 or 9 test 
skywards : consequently a third support is required, and this k 
supplied in the form of less branched but more substantial 
sticks, just such as are used for Kidney Beans. These an 
placed slanting, being stuck in abont 6 inches beyond the rowi 
at the bottom. The tops are brought to meet thas— A. 

The object of the tall sticks is not only to enable Ae plnb 
to dimb higher, but as the sticks are fastened togpther at m- 
tervals with tarred cord, to take which a taU stick is evsiynov 
and then laid across, in a sloping cBrsction, the whole sum \i 
held together, and is thus enabled to stand the brant of aknoBt 
any stonn which may arise. I have very often had the satis- 
faction of seeing my Peas unmoved and uninjured^ whes acigii- 
bouring gardeners in the district have been canpUinfDg that 
their narrow and slightly-sticked rows ef Peas have bees nsazly 
demolished by the ** nor'-westers,'* which m% ear pzeiriiiig 
winds. 

This mode of sticking gives so much air sad rocn io As 
inside portion of the crop, that no ground is lost, and the whole 
rows are usually well covered with a stass of fine pods thieo^i- 
oot the " length and breadth of the land." 

I have stated that my Peas grow on rich land. Jaiaeais a 
strong advocate of deep trenching, change of maavea, change 
of crop, and double cropping. He grows a large qoantitj o( 
Celery ; this necessitates deep work and large sui^lies of ma- 
nure. By changing the Celery ground every year, the whoSs 
of the cropped ground is kept well worked. The Peas alw8|8 
succeed the Celery, consequently have the first benefit. 

My rows of Peas are about 52 feet long, and are pieced 6 feet 
apart to allow of the wide sticking. Each row takes a quaxt of 
seed. No crops are planted between. 

Now, the first impression on the mind of the reader wiU 
probably be, that more ground is occupied for a given quanU^ el 
Peas by this mode oi culture, than by the ordinary naxrow-nnr 
plan ; but my experience as a housekeeper, as well as gardeosr, 
tells me that I obtain neaily double the amooni of pxcdooB 
from my ground by the \Nide plan I I can most unhesitatin^y 
say one-third more, and my own conviction is that double is 
more nearly correct. 

The next point for consideration will perhaps b3, wheOur 
sticking so many times does not cause much additional troabfe; 
but, which is better, to stick three miserable rows once, or em 
valuable row tbree times? If the narrow rows are stMlsd 
twice, as they sometimes are, then tbree times two are as, 
exactly double the trouble for the narrow rows 1 Of cosm, 
some people may find a difficulty in ]»x>caring Pea-stieks of fnaa 
10 to 12 feet long ; but then they cannot grow the Gardeser's 
Delight or Dent's Manow in perfection. I pity them. — C. P. 



BLUE PRIMULA. 



Do yon happen to know the origin of the blue Primrose* er 
rather perhaps Polyanthus, now quite banished from moiSBi 
gardens ? Both a neighbour and myself have been trying in 
vain to obtain a pod of seed, but neither in the open b(»der 
nor under glass are we successful. This seems to point to s 
hybrid origin, but I know nothing but a blue self Auricula Ait 
could have turned the yellow of a Primrose into Mae. 

Last year I removed to my ilewer-borders the best out ot a 
lot of Polyanthus seedlings. Stssage to say some plants whidi 
were thrum-eyed last year, are, ar regards the majorit|y of thsir 
flowers, pin-eyed this.— G. 3. 

•[The smallnees of the pips and gveyblue of the eoKoBi 
suggest that Primula dentioaktta may have some titie to its 
parentage. P. veuasta or others might impart each a odkxK* 
—Eds.] 



iBBsnfs HsBBStu. — ^Not having seen amy rep^ . 
the flowering of Iresine Herbstii in £|iglan4 1^ eneloao avnaU 
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spaJkB from a plant m Aower heie. Ab a plant for table deoora- 
tion It Ifl a valiialile addition, and for bedding porpoBes far 
Bopenor to either Perilla or Coleiis Yersobaflelti, it haying 
reaiained here uninjured by froat, when both the others were 
loQed. — BamusIj Waxts, Ocurdtner^ Aieylasney^ Carmarthen. 



HEATING AND UTILISING A HOUSE-OF-ALL- 
WORK. 

Mt greenhouse is a lean-to, SO feet bj 14, and the aspect 
8.8. W. ; tiie back wall, lined with briek, is 9 feet 6 inohes 
Idf^, ite front wall € feet high ; the roof, rather flat, is fixed, 
and glazed with 21-oz. glass in sqttares 20 inches by 16. The 
front h'ghts are all made to open, and there are wood shatters 
as yentilators in the baok wall, three on a leyel with the front 
lights, and two others just nnder the top of the wall-plate, 
•afih aeaemiag 2 feet 6 inches by 9 inohee. There is a door 
5 ibet wide ezaetJiy in the middle of eadi end. The east end 
^MfTflP*^" of S feet of stone, with glass above ; the west end is a 
d-ineh briok wall, with 16 inches deep of glass at top. I have 
hithnrtf) need a Walker's iron stoye to exolade frost, placed 
aubotly in the oenke of the whole length against the back waU. 
What I aim at is, to grow Yiaee with little or no forcing ; to 
pceeenre bedding plants through the winter ; to propagate cut- 
tings, Sbq. ; and to use, if practicable, the propagating-bed or 
pii for OacitmbccB, possiUy Mdons, when spring propagation 
i« over. Is the combination of these objects practicable ? 

XSie pBssent internal arrangement is as follows :— The wholo 
floor is laid with cemmon flooring-tiles 9 inches square ; against 
ttsB back wall is an earth-bed 8 feet 6 inches wide from end to 
end, (ezoept a space of 2 feet 6 inohes where the present stoye 
fltaiids), kept up by an IS-inoh briok wall. Tiaee rows of wood 
p^gs in the waU support three tiers of shelyes. The front is 
thus ammged: — A. series of brick piers 9 inches square, is 
haSUL at a distance of 3 feet 8 inches, outside measure, from 
tins front wall, tdl being open below, which piers support flags 
about 21 inches thick running the wh<^ lepgth. From the 
iqpper sorface of the flags, whi(di is 2 feet 9 inches aboye the 
floor, is a farther height of l,foot to the level of the wall-plate, 
mfth SO inches of glass above, making the whole height from 
the floM to the wall-fdaie 3 feet 9 indies. Into the brick piers, 
hoA iraat and back, I have buHt some bars of one-eighth-inch 
sheet iron, 15 inches long by li wide, so as to projejot 3 inches 
on either side of the piers. Upon these, from front to back, I 
lf|y oroBB stays of wood, of course 3 feet 3 inches long, being 
the width of the flags above, i^ch support a most convenient 
raw of shelves, moveable at pleasure. Under the shelves, on 
the floor, I store flower-pots, coke, and watering-cans, and 
upon tiie shelves, boxes, tools, iso, I should be obliged by 
8<»Be BOggastions as to heating. — 0. P. 0. 

[We should have preferred your greenhouse vinery 14 feet 
-wide, aod 6 feet high in front, to have been more than 9i feet 
high at back, as the flatness of the roof will render it chiefly 
nsefMior summer crops, though also suitable for keeping plants 
iji winter. We think that you will have abundance of ven- 
tilation, and no doubt these openings in the back wall, on a 
level with the frcsit lights, will be useful, but we would have 
pzelezied three inst^ of two ventilators, just xmder the apex 
at the top. of the wall, as that will be the hottest place. How- 
ever, it would be a pity to alter them now after the wall is 
fUuahed, but if you find these two ventilators do not give you 
quite enough of air in very hot weather, you can take out a 
aqaase of ^aes just under tiie apex at each end, leave them out 
in. sammer, and replace them in the end of autumn. Ton will 
haidly want this if yon grow Cucumbers and Melons in summer, 
and m that case it will not be advisable to open much the 
lower yentilators in the back wall. 

JSiow, as to your proposed combinations : — 1. Tou may grow 
Gnqpes with little or no forcing ; but with little heat we would 
haw preferred Muscat Hamburgh. Boyal Muscadine, andBuck- 
laaad Sweetwater, to be joined to the four Hamburghs, instead 
of Muscat of Alexandria, and Grizzly Frontignan. To ripen 
the latter well will require more heat than would ripen the 
HamhaighB. 
X Tbe house will do admirably for your bedding plants. 

8. To propagate bv cuttings in spring, and at other times. 
Tfaoa wocdd be best done in winter and early spring, if the 
TiBfls are in the house, and you have no desire to start them early 
BO as to necessitate forcing, by having a part of the house heated, 
and eovared with glass, ^, whilst the rest of the house may be 
k^t ood» vith plnUj of air, to suit bedding plants. 



4. Provided such heat can be given, Cuoumben and Melom 
can be grown in the same house at the same time with the 
Vines, where the Tines do not shade. Before the Vines shade 
they might be grown in the centre of the house, in the eight-leet 
space left, in pots. Even after the Vines were pretty well 
established, you might have a narrow frame or box nearly 4 feet 
in width set in the middle of the house, with paths 2 feet 
wide, back and front, and if you threw bottom heat into that^ 
by hot water or otherwise, and covered the glass at m^ te 
keep in the heat, you could have early Cucumbers growing 
there by the time the Vines were budding, imd then when tha 
Vines were in full leaf, the rays of light t^t would pass would 
serve pretty well for the Cucumbers in early summer, after the 
glass of the frames was removed. There is often loss, however, 
in attempting too much, and, therefore, though we would not 
object to a few pots of Cucumbers and Melons, we would advise 
making your house chiefly subservient te Vines, bedding planta, 
and other greenhouse plants, and having a propagating-bed 
heated separately. 

We consider that the Walker's iron stove you now possew 
is qaite sufficient for ripening late Grapes and keeping bedding 
plants over the winter, but you cannot well use it for securing 
heat for propagating-purposes. As you are acquainted with 
the brick Arnott's stove and the small boiler used by Sic 
Bivers, then you cannot do better than use one of them ; and 
aa you have gone to the expense of the stcme platform in fronts 
and wish that to be the base of your propagating-bed, we 
would advise the stove to stand in front of the house, and 
there it must be sunk so much that the t(H? of the small boite 
is not higher — better a few inches lower — ^than the level of your 
stone platform. Tou must not have the boiler higher thaa 
the pipes or tank will be, but as much below as possible. 

You have shown the proposed stove placed near the front of 
the house with a short horizontal pipe, as we always recom- 
mend for such stoves, and then an upright pipe through a 
square of plate iron instead of glass, which is quite correct, and 
better than the other proposed plan of taking the smoke-pipe 
across the house under the glass, and then out near tiie back 
of the house. The additional dry heat thus gained would l)e 
anything but real profit ; and if uie furnace and ash-pit doom 
are close, the draught can be so regulated that there will be 
little bss of heat. But for the pleasure of doing all the stove 
work inside, such a stove could be placed close to the front wall, 
and the openings for feeding and ashes might be outside the 
house. 

There need be no difficulty as to soot collecting in the short 
horizontal pipe dose to the stove, as, if coke or clean cinders ace 
used, little ^oll collect so near the fire. A brush may be passed 
down the pipe now and then, and the soot may be pulled out 
easily from the horizontal part when the feeding-door is nearly 
opposite the smoke-pipe. In all such stoves it is desirable #» 
have the feeding-door a foot or 18 inches above the grate-bacs, 
and then a small poker must be used, and the hand put in on 
lighting. Of course this gives a little trouble. In a recent 
volume there is a plan of fire-bars which fall down into the ash- 
pit, and thus allow all to be easily cleaned out, and which are 
as easily put in their place again. All stoves inside of a house 
require a little nicety in management, and as economy in fo^ 
is a great object, thcihigh f eeding^door we consider in that light 
to be an advantage ; otherwise there is no objection whatever 
to what you propose— namely, a high feeding-door, and a door 
opposite, just above the fire-bars, to permit of easily cleaning 
out and easily lighting — except the expense of the additioiud 
door, and the difficulty of so keeping it close as to prevent 
more draught than would be required; for after being fairly 
set going, the economy of such stoves consists in imparting a 
genial constant heat with the smallest consumption of fuel. 

It is never desirable to make the water boil in the pipes. 
The fire must be replenished according to the heat wanted. 
When the heat is strong from a keen draught, the coke or fuel 
will become mostly incandescent, and when the draught of air 
is lessened the fuel trill remain so along time before being con- 
sumed. How the heat rises from the coke to the boiler that forms 
the top of the stove, would just lead us to tell how the heat rises 
from the grate in a kitchen to the large pot or kettle that is. 
placed over it. 

There need be no fear of deficient draught if your horizontal 
pipe is short, from 1 to 2 feet in length, and then turns upright 
into the open air; but if you have the least doubt satisfy 
yourself by all means, by trying the stove first without tlMB 
boiler. It would be well to have a cowl over the top of your 
smoke>pipe outside, to prevent the rain finding its way iafte 
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it, lor that will cause soot to aconmnlate more than anything, 
and it is diffioolt to dear it oat of iron pipes, and if the 
material is sheet iron the pipe will soon wear oat. A bttit 
iron pipe placed in snoh a stoye woald not salt you so well 
as a small boiler. In larger furnaces it would answer better 
than in a stove, where the fireplace is more limited in size. 
There is, however, little force in the objection to such a bent 
pipe being soon worn out. A strong cast-metid pipe, always 
full of water, may be depended on, if it have fair play, to Ust 
aa long as any boiler. These small boilers, as used by Mr. 
Blvers, placed on the top of such an Amott's stove aa you 
propose cost little, and in your case we think would be decidedly 
preferable. 

As to using pipes, a gutter, or a tank, over the fiag-stone 
platform — which platform we presume is water-tight, or you 
would not have the dry shelves and storage-room beneaUi it — 
th6 subject of pipes vemu tanks has so often been discussed 
by ourselves and others that there is little to be added, as we 
consider each system best just as it can be most easily and 
eeonomically applied. One error we would just notice. Many 
speak of the heat from hot-water pipes being so much more 
moist than that from a flue, or a stove ; and, again, of the heat 
from a tank being so much more moist than that from pipes. 
Now, all are equcdly dry if the pipes are close and sound, and 
the tank closely covered. If the covering of the tank is loose 
and open there may at times be too much escape of moisture. 
Well, you want to know how to proceed in either case. Qlien, 
first, as to pipes. You may have four-inch pipes if you wish, 
but two three-inch pipes would do for such a place. These 
would cost respectively from about 2s. 8d. to 28, 9d, a yard, and 
more for bends and circular janotions. Presuming that your 
fiag-stone is water tight and abuts against the front wall of the 
house ; after placing the pipes along the stones, and having a 
small cistern at the end, alike to supply the pipes and boiler, 
and permit of the expansion of the water, you may either cover 
the pipes with slate, &o. an inch or two above them, to 
receive the pots, and plunging material if deemed necessary, 
or you may, as we would prefer, place open rubble round the 
pipes and for an inch or so over them, and then nearly an 
inch of fine washed gravel, to be followed by sand, &o,, for the 
pots of cuttings. In the latter case we would have at every yard 
or so a small earthenware drain -pipe set upright, its upper end 
open and furnished with a wooden plug, its lower end also 
open and standing a couple of inches above and dear of tiie 
fiags. From these drain-pipes one can let dry heat into the at- 
mosphere of the propagating-place by taking out the plugs, or 
one oan have moist heat by pouring some water down through 
the drain-pipes. In either of these cases you will have to make 
your stone platform the base of your propagating-bed. 

To make a tank, we would proceed thus — Make sure of all 
joints in your fiag-stone platform with white lead or cement, also 
where the flags join the front wall cement that wall to the 
height of at least 6 inches, if 9 all the better. As you proceed 
lay a brick edgewise in cement on the fiags, and close to the 
front wall, that will form the front of your tank, then on the 
inside edge of your platform lay two bricks on bed in cement, 
which will form the back as it were of your tank. In the 
middle of the space left, run a brick on edge lengthwise, leav- 
ing an open space at the farther end, the one side to receive 
the flow-pipe from the boiler, the other to communicate with 
the return-pipe. Then cover all the sides and tops of these 
bricks, and the exposed parts of the flags, with a layer of cement, 
and when fairly set it is ready for the water. You may then 
cover over with thick slate laid in cement, common house 
slates loose, iron plate, Sso, The front you can raise by brick 
on edge, or as giving rather more room, by a board. We think 
that if you can depend on your fiags the tank would be the 
eheaper in your case. We may add, though it is chiefly a 
builder's question, that in forming such a tank, the bricks 
should be soaked before using them. The front wall and flags 
should be well moistened before applying the. coating of cement, 
and if the flags are smooth on the surface, they should be made 
a little rough with the chisel before applying the cement. 
From 3 to 4 inches in depth of watar will be ample. It will be 
as well to have some openings to let the heat up when wanted, 
instead of being confined below the propagating-pots.] 



EARLY PEAS. 
We had hoped our last letter in Thb Joubnal of Hobticul- 
TUBB would have sufficiently explained the irregularity of 
oharacter so xmtruly mttribated to our First Crop Pea. Tour 



correspondent in the issue of Mardi 28th has evidently either 
fallen into the same error that " Bonnoc *' laboured under 
— i.e,t confusing the old Carter*s Early with our recent in- 
troduction. Carter's First Crop Pea^-or, as we also suggested 
in our former letters, he has been the victim of a spurious sub- 
stitution. 

We are gratifled to find our statement of its true merits con- 
firmed in the Journal of April 4th, and we are conyinoed if 
more evidence of its sterling quality as the best ** First Early 
Pea " were wanting, many hundreds of our customers who hsTS 
procured the true stock from us, and have grown it more than 
one season, will be glad to give an impartial report of its zeal 
merits.— Jakbb Cabisb & Co. 



THE OIDIUM, OR VINE MILDEW, 

Having found the following to be a complete oturefor the 
above disease in Vines, I think it right to give it pnblidtv, 
particularly as the season is now advancing for its use :— 1 lb. 
of flowers of sulphur, 1 lb. of sUiked lime, 1 gallon of tam 
water; to be mixed well together, and when boiled tww^ 
minutes, to be taken off and strained ; then to be added to tbe 
liquid 1 gallon more water, and boiled twenty minutes longer; 
next let the liquid cool (it will be of a flne amber colour), and 
put it into a large jar, and cork. 

When to be used, take 1 pint of the above and throw it into 
16 gallons of rain water, with which syringe your Vines, and it 
will not in j ure the fruit or leaves. If the Vines are under glass, 
syringe with cold water four days after its use. 

I grow here a large number of Vines against and on walb 
for champagne and otherwise, and for the last four years bArB 
found that a single syringing with the above over my Vrnas 
on walls soon after blossoming, and when the froit is about 
the size of very small shot, acts as a complete preventive to 
the disease showing itself in any shape whatever, although it 
is in its very worst form amongst my neighbours' Vines within 
a few hundred yards of me. 

So effectual has the application proved with me that last 
year I sent my gardener to syringe several of my neighbour's 
out-of-door Vines, and in every case with the most decided 
success, even where the disease had made considerable pro- 
gress. The mixture is on no account to be used during the 
blossoming of the Vines. 

I do not see why it should not act as a preventive agsanst 
other blights, and I intend this year to try it on other fruit 
trees, not waiting until the blight actually makes its appear- 
ance. I also intend to mark out about a land yard of my late 
Potato-ground, which my gardener shall syringe with the above 
twice a-week, commencing from about the first day of July next, 
and should there be any beneficial result I shall gladly inform 
you in due course. — ^W. A. B. 



SOWING AND CULTURE OF CYCLAMENS. 

Who does not love and admire Cyclamens ? and they deserve 
to be admired, not only for their beauty, but because they are 
as easy to grow from seed as the commonest of annuals. 

Having a few old plants in good bloom in March, and wish- 
ing to increase my stock, I placed them on a shelf near the 
glass in an airy greenhouse, keeping them dry rather than wet, 
and by August I had plenty of pods full of good seeds, ripen- 
ing at different times. I visited the plants every afternoon, 
taking care not to gather the pods before each had partiall(y 
burst, and they were then carefully packed and put away un^ 
the time of sowing — an operation which I perform aecordfng 
to the following directions. Early in March prepare six-inch 
pots by three-parts filling them with drainage, oTer this place 
a good layer of moss, and above the moss half an indi of 
loam, leaf mould, and silver sand passed through a sieve, using 
the roughest for the bottom. Make the surface firm, place the 
seeds, which should previously be soaked for twenty-four 
hours in milk-warm water, about a quarter of an inch from 
each other, and cover them very lightly with silver sand. 
Water gently through a very fine rose, always using waim 
water, or that from which the chill has been taken off, place a 
piece of slate or ^^ss over the pots, and set them in a wami, 
close Cucumber or cutting-frame. In a month the ooeds will 
vegetate, and when this ti&es place the seedlings most not be 
allowed to become dry. 

When the seedlings are large enough to handle pot them in 
small thumb' pots in turfy loam, ehopped moss, and a litlii 
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siher sand, nfling plenty of dndnage; return them to the 
tnme for a weak or two, keeping Uiem near the glass, and 
watering them yery oarefolly. At the end of that time they 
w31 want more air, and a little shading will be necessary in 
Teiy bright days. The plants most not be placed oat of doors, 
but shonld be encouraged in the greenhouse, and when they 
haTe filled the ihnmb pot with roots shift into 2|-inoh pots, 
Tudng the same compost as before. By Uie following l^itrch 
ihere will be enough of them in bloom to amply reward the 
grower for his trouble. Dozens of my seedlings sown last 
Maroh were beautif ally in bloom in ten months after sowing, 
and haTC been so erer since. Many of the corms or bulbs are 
aa large as a two-shiUing-piece. The varieties are persicnm 
rabrom and those of the comn and Atkinsii race. — H. 0., 
Hendre Gardens, Monmouth. 



THE GARSTON VINEYARD. 

{ConHnued from page 64.) 
Afcbs passing throngh the span-roofed houses nimibered 
3, 4, 5, and 6 we torn to the left, cross an open space on the 
north side of the dwelling-house, and enter the early vinery. 
This is principally planted with Black Hamburgh Vines ; but 
there are one or two Trentham Black Vines, from which Mr. 
Meredith has cut magnificent bunches. Some of these were 
shown at the Begant's Park in July, 1865. At the same show 
Mr. Meredith exhibited the heaviest bunch of Black Hamburgh 
on record. Tins magnificent bunch, which weighed 9 lbs. 8 ozs., 
was produced on the point of a shoot, and took the form of an 
umbrella. I had the pleasure of seeing it a short time before 
it was cut ; it was very symmetrical, the berries as black as 
sloes, and so even that they might almost have been cast in a 
mould. I may mention that several other bunches were grown 
on the same Vine, which was by no means a strong one. 

The early vinery is 65 feet long by 23 wide, and hasa span 
roof. There are six rows of four-indi pipes, three rows on each 
side of the walk in the centre of the house. There is also a 
large flue below the path. The ends of the house are east and 
west, so that one-half of the Vines are partly shaded by the 
others, yet those on the north side are as good as those on the 
south. The walk throngh the centre is about 5 feet wide ; this 
leaves a border on each side 9 feet wide. The borders inside 
the house are well elevated above the ground level, and are 
about 4 feet 6 inches deep. There are also on the north and 
aonth sides outside borders, whidi are likewise about 4 feet 
6 inches deep near the front of the house, but taper ofl towards 
Ae outside next the walk, where they are about 2 feet 6 inches 
above the general ground leveL They are about 3 feet deep 
at the sides, so that below the ground level there is not more 
than 6 inches of good soil for the Vines to grow in. 

I shall shortly give a section of the Vine-borders and vineries 
at Huntroyde, also a general reply to the disbelievers in the 
system of Vine-border making which I recommend. The 
borders I have made are not for the purpose of growing show 
Orapes alone ; they are formed to last for many years, and to 
avoid the necessity of destroying the Vines just when these 
ought to be at their best. I ask " G. H.," Which is the less 
expensive mode of making a Vine-border— to make it thoroughly 
in the first instance, supposing it to cost £66 or £100 according 
to nze, and with a view of its lasting in good condition sixty 
or a hundred years, or to make ten or twenty borders during 
that time, involving a cost for each border of from £15 to £80, 
and a loss^ of one year's crop of fruit every time the border is 
jnade, besides the disadvantoges of having the place upset by 
tiiese alterations? 

The structure just described being the early house, during 
tlie first months of spring spare lights are placed over the 
ontaide borders. The house rests on pillars, and there is no 
^^ass at the sides. There are about sixty Vines, from which 
liavebeen cut the Grapes exhibited at the early shows, winning 
mo many first prizes during the last six years. 

Betiaeing our steps across the open space at the back of the 
diwelling-houBO we enter another house facing that which we 
liare just left. It is of the same dimensions, and constructed 
on exactly the same principle as the early Hamburgh-house, 
liaving borders outside as well. It is planted with Muscat of 
Alexandria and White Tokay,. and when I saw it the Vines on 
each side of the span were covered from the soil to the ridge ef 
4lie rool with bunches of beautiful amber-coloured berries very 
i in nze. The bunehes were most symmetrical, and would 
\ about %k lbs. in weight, and in^nmbear seven on eaoh 



Tine. Provision is made for heating the border if necessary. 
The soil in this and the early Hamburgh-house comes close up 
to the hot-water pipes, of which there are sis rows. The Vines 
in each of the above houses were planted in a growing state in 
July, 1857 ; and although Mr. Meredith has cut such wonder- 
ful crops from them, he expects to obtain still greater results 
— indeed the appearance of the Vines would lead any one to 
the same conclusion. Every year they rapidly increase in size 
and productiveness. I did not prick over either the outside or 
inside borders in search of roots, but any Grape-grower could 
tell from the Vines that the borders were filled with fine 
healthy roots. " G. H." mav take my word that roots are to 
be found in any quantity both outside and in ; if there is any 
diiference in their healthiness those in the outside border wiu 
perhaps be the best. 

Leaving the early vinery we pass to the west side of the 
vineyard. Here there are several lean-to houses for the growth 
of Peaches and Nectarines, and in eaoh the trees are in a vei^ 
flourishing condition and give promise of good crops ; but it 
struck me in passing through that they did not receive so 
much care and attention as the Vines. In front of this 
range is a span-roofed pit used for growing Tomatoes, (fee. 
Betracing our steps to the early vineiy and turning northwards, 
we pass between several ranges of Pine-stoves and convenient 
span-roofed houses for the growth of voung Vines, Ononmbers, 
and Melons, situated on ea& side of tne passage leading to the 
dwelling-house. There are seven of these forcing-pits. They 
are about 80 feet long by 12 wide, and are very efficiently 
heated with four-inch piping. 

I now come to Mr. Meredith's splendid house of mixed Vine?.' 
On entering it, the sight of the enormous bunches calls to mind 
the wonderful Grapes mentioned in the thirteenth chapter of 
the Book of Numbers ; by the brook Esohol, wonderinl Grapes 
were grown without the aid of man. There is no doubt that 
the land by the brook Eschol was exceeding fertile ; there is 
also little doubt but that the Vines extended themselves from 
tree to tree, and that their roots were freely watered bv tha 
brook. This, then, should teach us a useful lesson, and one 
that I have before particularly tried to impress on the memory 
of those who advocate tibe onoe-a-month system of watering 
the Vine ; and the fact of &e Vines producing such wonderful 
Grapes in their wild state, would lead one to believe that the 
extending system of Vine-growing so much written about lately 
is one that may be safely tried, and there can be little doubt 
but that it would succeed. If, however, this system were 
adopted to any extent, a single house would be required for 
each variety of Grape ; double or treble the number of houses 
for the growthof Vines would, therefore, be necessary. 

Mr. Meredith has shown the world what he can do by keep- 
ing the Vine within a certain limit, let him now show us what 
he can effect with the extending system. He could do this 
justice in a house of ff^"*^i<^y dimensions to that which I de- 
scribed in these pages some months ago. He might make a 
section of a border in the centre of such a house, there plant 
one Vine under the north side, and another under the south, 
and train the Vines right and left, adding to the border as the 
roots extended. Each set of branches would have just 61 feet 
to travel from the main stem, and about 25 feet of roof in, 
width. I have litUe doubt that, under proper treatment, two 
Vines would cover the whole roof of this large structure in six 
years from the time of planting. Would not this be worth 
trying ? If it were thought desirable a ribbon of Grapes might 
be obtained in such a house by grafting different kinds on tha 
principal Vine. Thus a yard or more in width of white Grapes 
might run the whole length of the roof, then a yard of black 
Grapes, and so on. What a magnificent sight this would be. 
Large numbers of pot Vines might still be grown in the same 
house, and many other subjects that would help to pay for 
nursing the Vines till such time as they had arrived at a size 
to produce Grapes by the half ton. Good crops of Grapes 
mi^t be taken from the Vines after the second year. 

Betuming to the house which I had begun to describe, and 
which called to mind the wonderful Grapes found by the brook 
of Eschol; although it is of much smaller dimensions than 
that to which I have been referring above, it is of no mean 
size, being 128 feet by 17. The roof is rather flat, at least, that 
part of it facing the south, and there is a short north light 
about 6 feet wide, and under this the walk. At present there 
is no outside border, but Mr. Meredith mtends to make one 
very soon ; the border inside is about 12 feet wide, and 5 feet 
6 inches deep. Let "Vms," or any of the advocates of 
shallow bordan but aee this wonderful house of Grapes, and! 
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think their opinions "win be dianged on the insUai. Uie Yinev 
have been planied abent six yeaie, and theie aie five lows of 
lonr-ineh pipes on the top of the border. To make a border 
oniaide IS feet wide, and 128 feet long, will eost Mr. Meiedith, 
I should think, not leas than £ldO, as he will be oWged to 
buy all the soil, bones, Jto. ; but, of oonrse, he will not make the 
whole width at onee. He will, probably, make the border in 
three fonr-ieet seotions, bnt he will be obliged to make it, and 
fhat flyoon, or spoil his magnificent Yines. I entered this honse 
ai the east end, and the first Yine that met my view was a 
Iiad^ Downe's beazing twenfy-two bonohes of beantif ol Grapes 
as black as sloes, the bonohes averaging lilb. each, and 
several of them wonld weigh net less than 2ilbs. to 8 lbs. 
"What does *' G. H." say to the show system of Yine-bozder 
making after this? 

I find I have omitted to mention that there is a front light 
to this honse which is opened by means of a qundle and lever ; 
the light is 18 inches wide. At the time of my visit there 
were hanging dose to the front lights many bunches of Grapes 
which reached from the top of the lights to the soil. Mr. Mere- 
dith's reason for planting a large number of different kinds of 
Grapes in this honse is, that gentlemen aboat to plant may 
select those most suitable to their taste and requirements. 

After passing by the Iiady Powne's, the next Yine that Mr. 
Meredith called my attention to was a Barbarossa, this had 
three bonohes, the united weight of wliioh would not be less 
than 80 lbs. The next Yine, a Lady Downe's, had sixteen fine 
bonohes, and then there was a Barbarossa with three bonohes, 
ivtBighing about 20 lbs. The next that attracted mv attention 
was Child of Hale, with four bunches, the united weight of 
whieh wonld be about 36 lbs. ; one of the bonohes I should 
think would weigh 12 lbs. ; this measured 16 inches across the 
ahouldevB, and 17 inches in length. When standing under it 
it i^ipeared abnost large enough to shelter one from a shower 
of raio. This bunch was near the top of the Yine, and hung 
pist over the walk, so that I had a good chance of thotonghly 
examining ittr-J. Wii<ls. 

(To be ooniinved.) 



ROYAL HORTICTILTURAIi SOCIETY. 
IDtt. MAsnms, in bis lecMoul leetun on Plant Aidulaetere on Sa- 
inimy last, after reoapitnlatiog some of tbe more importsnt heads of 
Ins previoos diseoane, took for his sabjeet the Boot, that beiag the 
first part which is pxotnidod when the seed banas to germinate, and 
e o nsfit ntin g the hasement of the vegetahls edinoe. Axker desoribing 
the usual mamier in which roots are formed, he remarked that adven- 
titioiifl roots, for each is the distinction nsnallj made, may be emitted 
from almost any part of a plant, and occasionally from the most ex- 
traordinary places, as from the fruit of the Cnemnber, and mentioned 
tksit m Stance Cacti are occaaionallj propagated frmn cuttings of the 
Init. Borne ef the piiaeipal mouneatums of the root were then 
pointed oot, as well as the immediatB oaosas of these. Oneim] 



qse of the root was to fix the plant in the gremd, and Br. Masters ra- 
tio had visited GliToden most have been delighted 



I any one who 
wtlh the ancient Yew trees growing on a chalk diil 
There the ragged roots not only help the trees 
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[ves, hot 



perform an important ofllce b^ keeping the chalk from slipping. One 
'or roots generally gomg downwards was that they thus more 



fori _ _ _ _ 

flflectoally aeeax^lhe plant from the wind; bnt they did' not always 
flssome a downward direction, the IGstletoe and Cattleya cHiina being 
#PBn as instances, in Imci in the latter the roots actiuuly go upwards. 
itnnther saost important office of the roots was to serre ss a f eedmg 
pwwHss, and in coaneotioa with the fact that th^ lengthen at their 
imnts only, and their eonsaqoent power of insmvaiting thoasalTes 
mto small oMTices, the lectarer rafeixed to a plan propoaedbyaa Irish 
gjanilflman at the Botanical Congress in Kay last, of placmg drain 
pqpes OB stones instead of on soil, with the new of keeping the roots 
ottt of the pipes, by tempting them with moistore which wonld escape 
from the latter among the stones. The importance of the feeding 
mots behagnear the surface was then insisted on, and Br. Masters 
o b saar ed that he had lateljr been to Sawbridgeworth, where Mr. BiTcrs 
had Sfaoim hia tnes growing most InxnriantW, with their roots riot- 
ing near thasoHaee in porons soil efaargad with mannss. SomeTaars 
9$^ when faisanhard'hoasetraea inpote ware placed on a looae header 
aid little or no sulaoe-draisiag waa applied, the roots constantly 
fonnad spiral coils in the pots, passing out at the bottom and then 
throwing ont fibres ; but now thai the pots stand en a hard border, and 
xieh Burfaoe-dressingB sre given, the roots no longer become oork- 
ioewed, bnt form a mass of fibres in the pots. Boots slso acted as 
storehouses of food, their cells being filled with starch or sugar, and 
oAen a lar^ amount of water. Here, the lecturer said, he mpsi men- 
tfan a ennous Gireumstance whieh had onlToome to hia notice last 
weak. Mr. Bairon, the SnpaKintandent at Chiawiek, had aaat up a 

r dt eoMinaa to the leetnra, and on esamining thaae nndar the 
I Dr. Mastaks said hs found the eattos, or mass ef eaUs 



feamed by the euttiag in sWUBg, eoataiaed starsk, which, no daiit, 
wonld beeoma conTerted into angar. Heaoa ha aanahided that ibe 
callus acted ss a storehouse of nourishmeBt for the {atase ]»lant in the 
same way as the seed and some kinds cf roots. After the intpeiiaaMa 
of fibrous roots in transplanting and in fruit-tree cnUnre had been r^ 
ferred to, the Stem wss announced as the subject of the next lectora. 



ENTOMOLOaiCAL S0CIETTM8 MEETING. 

Tbe first meetfaig df this Society for the mon& of March was heB 
on the 4th, the chair being taken by Mr. F. Smith, Yice-Prendent. 

A small eollection df Bieetles and Lepidoptem coflleeted in Mads- 
gaaear was praaaated by M. Fian9ois Feuen, ef Leyden. Mr. F. 
Bond exfafl>ited some f^Mdmens of a email apeeies of lehneunea, «f 
which as maay as 447 individuals had emerged in the larva stale lim 
the body of a caterpillar of Dasypolia TaaiplL Zhia eeitaciifllsr is an 
underground feeder ; but about the time when it ou^t to hsLve £»med 
its cocoon and undergone its change to the chrysalis state it crawled 
above the surface of the earth, and almost simultaneously the entise 
mass of these parasites burst through the skin in various parts of the 
body, and each immediately shrouded itself in a small coooon of its 
own, leavins only the shrivdled-up skin of the unfortunate eateqalhr 
within wluch thi^ had been reared. Mr. Bates inquTedwlieflier those 
larvB which are moat subject -to be attacked by Ittnaumona are mf^ 
oally eonapiouous from tlieir peculiar colourinff. 

Mr. A. n. Wallaoe iMnested mcBfehers to make abaasvatioais t» aaiit 
him to a solution of a aiiBculty connected with the ooioasa of mmtk, 
Mr. Darwin had come to the cenolusion that, as a nla ia natanv 
brilliant colouring was doe to aexual aeleetion ; but in nafoaitssi t» 
this the brilliant colours of many larvw, pa r tiwila xl y of L^pidaftan* 
might be adduced. Mr. Wallace suggested that the hiilliaatly ccJoand 
larvw were those which were distasteful to birds, and it waa on Has 
point that he desired to obtain statistics. If this sumsstibn shooU. 

Eto be well looided it would afford a solution of tbe ixMexdty, 
eater{ttllarB wan known to be mimatio, imitatfng tbe fiowen on 
tbey fad; othon were hairy or spiny, and fhos obtained pro- 
tection from their enemiaa ; aome ware agreeable ani nthan distaafcafiil 
to birds. But he had obaerved that a very aU^ wannd was anftnwnt 
to kill a ^wing larva ; and if it waa acisad by a kiid, thoogh sIlBr- 
wards rejected as nauseous, its death wonld neverthalsss ansae: ^s»- 
se^uentlv the distasteful Ivrw required for their pceaarratifln loiss- 
thmg which woidd distinguish them from those upon which biab 
ddiaht to prey ; and their brilliant coloor was such a distinction, and 
might supply to the distasteful larvs that pcoteetion which to Ike 
others was afforded by mimicry or other causes. 
The loUowing papas - '. >^ .. 

' * I Jami 



read:— 1, *' On tbe hal^ of a species of 
by Mr. C. B. Eiag. 2, •* Nelea on the 



Fhaama found in < 

Genua Baphidia," by Dr. Hagen. 8, " Deaciip&on of Hamaater auii- 
oollls, a new Caribideous insect from JMMn T and 4, "" Notes an 
Dipelicns (Hope), a Genus of Dynastideons LameUieon Baatlsa," belk 
by Mr. G. 0. Waterhouee. 

The second meeting for the month of March was held on the ISIl^ 
Professor Westwood, v. P., in the absence of the Pteddent, baiag ia 
the ehair. Amongst the donations announced as received since thi 
preceding meeting were the ** Transactions " of the Natural History 
Society of Lyons ; and the first number ef a now periodical mA 
" Inaactolomo Agrioola," dovotad to econ o in i e entomolofiy, puUisbid 
in Paiia. The Preaident announced that the Goaacil ^the tMUtr 
had in contemplation the publication ol a general eatalogue of Botae 
insects, the dinerent orders to be undertaken by |[anftlamen vctsad is 
each; but m^amnfh as but little attention had hitherto been J^^ 
the order Diptera, or Two-winged Flies, the membera of the wkUB 
were recommended to devote some portion of their attention to ttL 
looting those insects during the ensuing season, notidng en>edally Ae 
locality snd time of capture of each specimen, so aa to minish in 
Oonncil with facilities for completing that portion of tbe eatalcgoe. 

Mr. F. fimith read a menunr containing descriptiom of a ) — ^ 
of new speciaa cf Ante behmgi 
of ^Huch he had already 



tag to tine vemarkabia faeuly Omit»- 
pnhiKshed amononaplL intho '* Iraai- 
nsw naciea now desenliadwaie aalisv 



actiona " of the Society. The new naciea no 
of Australia, Borneo, Brazil, and Mexico, and many «f thsm asi 
remarkable for their curious forms. The number of jcDOwn q^sciai 
now smounts to sixty-eight 

The Secretary also read a paper, forwarded to the Bodety bv Csft 
T. Hutton from India, ** On Species and Yarietiea," in ovpositifln te 
the viewa of Mr. Darwin, and with eapeoial reference -to the ]nc£iea> 
4ion of the spedaa and xaoea of Silkwoma and ottker dimiftrfva''* 
ofi ' 



PORTRAITS OP PLANTS AND FLOWEBa 
Saooolabzuk oioainEiinc (Gigantie Beoeolabhun)^— JArt. ond« 
OrobidaeesB. Ltwi., Gynandrin Monandria. Fini ^roim it 
the Bishop of WinolieBter's, Famham, bnt vsoent^ Mmbil 
Veitoh have bad it from Baa^soon. It was exhibited at enssf 
tbe Taeeday MeetingB of ih» Boyal Hortienltunl Soeaety, «- 
citing, as well it sught, uiivcnal admiration. TlMflowM^ 
wbi<£ aremoxe a gB e oab lyperfcunid thnn those of S^ykimam, 
QsatiQiifl in bean^for neadynqnoterof ayttr* AMtatiA' 
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t i vi ig on ^ ptrttenoe niher fhan sicin is reqnked, Ihe nudn oI^mI 
Mog to obtaitt as large speeimens as poMible, for th« nMemM 
of flowen wiQ' be large in proportloti.---(Bct. Mag., t, 5685.) 

OoiKDYznix AFsraALis (N6w Zealand Ti-lree}.~-27a£. omct., la* 
HaoesB; Lirni., Hexandria Monogynia. It is almost hardy in 
tt» west of England, and qnite so in the Seilly Islands. Slen- 
dnr tinee, 18 to SO feet high ; flowers white.--(J&td, t, 5686.) 

Tebroba jBTHtoncA (Vlolet-soented Tinnea).-— 2«rae. ord., La- 
biata?. Xtftn., Didynamia Gymnospermia. Natiye of Central 
AHes. Flowers dark carmine, richly scented. — illfid., t. 6687.) 

DtorroPBis THUirBBBan (Thnnberg's Dietyopsis). — Nat. ord., 
AsnlBoen. Znm., Hexandria Monogynia. Native of eastern 
dMriets of Booth Africa. Graoeftil dimber; flowers insig- 
mflcant.— (75<d., t. 6688.) , 

IkmBEYk Mastxbsti (Dr. Masters*s I>ombeya).--*J^iKf. ord., 
Slerooliaeeie. Linn., Monadelphia Pentandzia. Native of tro- 
pioal Africa. Flowers white and fragrant.— (I&uL, t. 5639.) 

Ibssiks Hbrbstxj AUBBo-BBTicDiiATA. — The pale markings on 
the leaves wonid be better desoribed as silvery than golden. It 
far fery pretty, but more snitable for table decoration than 
bedding.— (FZorol Mag., pi. 388.) 

I pEL^^uiointnfs.— ilftZlcm, npper petals black, with narrow 
eifmson border; lower petals rose, with darker peneillings. 
J^egras, all tiie petals veiy deep rich cnrmine, throat white. 
Baised by Mr. Fo8ter.--(I&u2., pi. 884.) 

Jjmsja ALBiDA, var. BosEA.— White, with petals and lip pink- 
tapped. Messrs. Baddionse & Bonj Tork, have this Qrahid. — 
(Ibid., pi. S^.) 

TAPBmoTBS CABOLnrjE. — See page 168. — {Ibid., pi. 886.) 

Cattusta Wabsgewiczii. — '** If we cannot as yet exactly speak 
ef Orehids fbr the million, we may certainly entertain the 
notion of Orchids for tiie many, sinee it has been discovered 
ttnt a goodly number of the most charming am<mg8t them — 
C^ttleyas, Lycastes, and Odontoglossnms in particular— will 
glow, aye, and thrive, under what is called * cool * treatment. 
Frominent among these Gattleyas is a varied group, which 
bean tbe name* of the lamented Warseewiez, and which is well 
fepresented by the^tmt selected as our illustration, for whidk 
we are indebted iaW. Marshall, Bsq., of Bnfleld. 

**Tb3B Gsttleya Warscewiezii is, as we have said, a most 
fatiable plant, the imported examples diifeiing in the siae, 
ftnn, and colouring of their flowers, just as a batch of seedling 
Feita^goniums raised in our greenhouses might vary in tiiese 
nspects. They pass from pure white through every blushing 
diade to deeply tinted rose, but are all maiked by the presence 
cf an orange-coloured blotch on the lip. The blending of colours 
in some of them is remarkably beantifuL To different forms 
dUferent names have been given— as Trianni, rose colour, 
IWtgenni, white, and quadricolor, parti-coloured, but they are 
all specifically identical, and possibly not even themselves dis- 
tinet from the better-known Gattleyas, labiata and MonriA."— 
(Fforist and Pomologitt, vi. 69.) 



WOBK FOR THE WEEK 

XITGBBN OABDBK. 

* tiba Datch hoe in motion during this fine weather, to 
ik st iuj weeds, and prevent the ground becoming dry and 
' ' by rapid evapoiatiofu Stir the soil amongst all ad- 
orops. Cai^fage$y earth up. CauUflowent water. 
Kitkuy Beatu, sow a few of the Early Negro or Fnlmer's 
BiBBg on a warm border, also a number of pots to be plaeed 
J a slight hotbed ; the plants to be gradually hardened off, 
and tomed out when all danger from frost is over. Peas and 
; earth np forward crops, stake if necessaiy, and make 
1 sowings of Windsor Beans and of the Marrows and 
Peas. The Victoria Marrow is an excellent Pea, 
ay earlicE, but not so good a bearer as Knight's Tall 
and Dwarf Marroi^. Turnips and Radishes, sow on a warm 
tetder. If sown in alternate rows, the Badishes will be pulled 
OBt of the way of the Turnips. To have the latter juicy and 
■Mat, sow every fortnight till August The Snowball is an ex% 
osiauteady variety. Follow mth the White Dutch, whieh is 
Am most geoMral favourite in the kitchen. The fmmes and 
jJtaiBB used for forwarding GauUflowenh, &o., will now be use- 
nlleit Sidney Beans, ToBsatoesi OapsieunB* and Guoambem. 




Tlwre is no period at whiek tha wogetation. of fruit trees 
is so susceptible of injury from lbs> dspiivatioii of buda or the 
mftoval of bnuMbes and shoots' aa the present. Ho living 
^ slM«ld,1ii6>e£o!n^iiow ba^toiMbedbj the edgeof tha 



praning kmlSs^ and disbudding shoidd be coamnefteed with tM 
greatest oaation. Bxoept in Bo«ie particular oases, this qpaniir 
tion is not at all advisable whilst tlie leaf^buds are in the aetol 
breaking. A. lew of the f oreright shoots on the most vigovoiw 
branehea of Peaches and Nectarines on walls should be finrt 
diaplaeed. By frequently going over the trees, and oiily rtt*- 
moving a little at atime, the fiow of si^ will not bo deranged, 
as would be the case if all or nearly aU superfluous shoota 
weie at once removed. Stir the soil at the bottom td flbi 
walls, and completely dear away that next the brisks, replacing 
it with fresh, for IntKids of insects harbour in such soils and 
situations. Inoold exposed situations plantations of Strnv^ 
berries made now from plants pricked out last autumn im a 
shelteged situation, will succeed better if transplanted with 
balls than if the plantation had been made in the autumn* 
The ground should previous^ be* well trenched and manured, 
as no spade ought in future to be inserted amongst thetn UStO 
it is necessary to dig them down. A plantation will stand and 
produce plentifully many years, if, after bearing every seaaoii^ 
the plants are thimed out, so that those left will hove theiB 
leaves fully ezpond to sun and air. Unless for new kinda^ 
then is no method of nuddng fresh plantations comparable to 
that of turning out plants farced in pots. By this method tiia 
Strawberry season can be prolonged until frosty jughte set itt» 
and the same plants wiU produce plentifully in the fsUlammg 
Jun«» 



Newly*planted tgcoes and shruba rectuire strict attention i» 
regard to water if they indicate the want of it. It is better t9 
^ve them a thorough soaking at once, than to afford them a 
Uttle water frequently, and, after the surface of th^ ground is 
dry, fork or hoe it over, and then mulch with short grass to 
prevent the evaporation of moisture. The same remarks apply 
to newly-planted annuals, which must be shaded and weB 
watered. In the case of turf which has been recent^ hdd 
down, after giving it a good soaking of water, dress it over with 
old tan or leaf mould, and then shade it by covering the ground 
with pea-sticks or any refuse branches that mav be lying about^ 
Put in a suooessional crop of sweet Peas, and any. oUier aU" 
nuals that were sown in February. Sow Ten-week Stocks fbr 
transplanting. The finer kinds of Gladiolus ^^ch have been 
brought forward in pots may now be planted out in deep, rich« 
and well- drained boU, but it will be as well to protect with an 
inverted pot at night until all danger of frost is over. Tulip- 
beds, Ac, should be carefully forked ever, and borders that 
were dug up in the autumn may be lightly forked over now, 
and all dods broken ; it will be much more beneficial thatf 
raking them. Plant out Stocks, Bockets, Pinks, ^o.,, in 
borders or beds. 

OBKINHOUSX AlVD COITSEBVATOBT. 

Eeep the greenhouse rather close until the plants have sent 
forth fresh shoots in the new soil, and then expose them 
gradually to more air. Plants which make thefr growth in.ft 
comparatively low temperature will always endure more hardV 
ship than such as are kept too oonlhxed and are not so liable to 
sudden decay. In this, as well as other departments, be par- 
ticular in watering, and observe that the old baUs partake of 
the moisture. It is best to let plants feel that they JQSt 
want water, and than to adminiater a good supply ao that every 
part may be moistened, for if water is given in small quanti^ 
tho top of the ball is kept too wet while the under roots aiw 
suffering. To keep the conservatory now in perfect order yon 
nmst go over the plants daily, or at least every other dagr* and 
take out such as are beginning to decay. Pick off all Mb8 
flowers and leavea ;. also all diatorted flower-buds, or, indBed» 
any small or ill-azranged flowers which do not look well. Ev«if> 
plimt at this season ought to be a gem of its kind, or it is mA 
flt to be bron^ into the oonsttvatory. Some, however, may 
be useful for out flowers to fill glasses uid for other purposes im 
the drawing-room. Ghange the plants often in sittuig^xooiM^ 
if they are worth preserving afterwards. Boses and all scented 
flowers that retain their sweetoess after drying should iM 
gathered as they begin to fade, and carefully dried at this earltyk 
season. These, if placed here and thero through the toomi^ 
will be better liked by many persons tiian fiesh flowers. Oran^ 
trees require particular attention when they are making thaw 
young wood. Stop luxuriant shoots at the fourth or fifth joint ;. 
no one part of tibe head should be allowed to grow strongsr 
than the rest. Young trees may require some of their stnniger 
branches to be tied down for a time, which will strengthen th* 
others. Glimbers for this bense should soon be planted, if ad- 
diftuos an to be auidt tfats jsasoni and sae that the yovpiit 
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aiowihf of the old on«8 do not become enteagled for want of 
mining. EiBry plant that is intended for a ipeeimen should 
liaTe the best situation in the greenhouse, and shonld be tnxned 
lonnd two or three times a-week, the shoots should be stopped 
from time to time, and it shonld have freedom on all sides, 
fipaerises and spring-flowering H6aths will bear olose pruning 
after they haye done flowering. Oorreas that have been flower- 
ing during the winter should now be rather closely praned and 
ki&pt in-doors all the summer, where they will take the place of 
Fuchsias aftec September. LuouHas that haye been at rest 
since flowering are now beginning to grow again, and should 
Im kept in a low moist atmosphere till the eyes break. Forcing 
&e Luculia at this stage, or even encouraging it to make an 
e$rly growth, was the principal cause of failure on its first 
introduction. 

STon. 
The lately-shifted plants will now be making roots, therefore 
attend to watering, and see that thc^ do not suffer from want 
of this. Maintain a warm and moist atmosphere, especially 
during the day, that the growth may be accelerated as much 
B8 possible. Shading will also be requisite when the sun 
shines fiercely, but dispense with it as much as possible, and 
mdmit air when the temperature exceeds 90^ ; but with such 
m* temperature the humidity must be kept up, or the plants 
will soon suffer in their foliage, and as the foliage of the plants 
is just as important as the flowers, great attention will be 
neceesary at tiiis critical period; the young leaves are veiy 
fdsceptible of injury, and one half-hour's ne^gence may place 
you six months in arrear. 

rOBdNO-FIT. 

In many places these pits are now as full as at any former 
period. !nie overstocks of duplicates and condemned speci- 
siens, parcelled out at potting-time, are put in here to see what 
flowers or cuttings they may produce before they are finally 
thrown away. Hedychiums to flower late in the summer may 
now be started, and another crop of Tuberoses put in for suc- 
•ession. Primula sinensis for flowering in September should 
now form little stocky plants fit to be planted out in cold frames 
by the middle of May, and more seeds of it should now be 
flown. Gesnera zebrina and longiflora, both tall fiowers, should 
now be pushed on by all the heat and moisture at command. 
As these pits are generally the last places for spring propaga- 
tion, and as the work does not admit of large portions' of air 
being given, they must be regularly shaded in hot, dry weather : 
thin banting or calico should be used for the purpose ; mats 
darken too much. 

PITS AND FBJLUES. 

Proceed with potting-off all plants for bedding-out ; those 
which have been established and hardened may be removed 
into temporary pits, and covered with mats. Some neat and 
Teiy convenient permanent structures for protecting plants in 
small pots may be seen in the nursery of Messrs. Bivers. — 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK 

KITOBEN OABBBSI. 

This has been a rezy busy week as regards out>door work, 
flowed in excellent condition a good breadth of Oniant, and will 
wait until the seedlings begin to peep up before giving the 

Sound a rolling. In light soil and in such dry weather would 
¥0 rolled at once. In either case, as soon as the seedlings 
flhow above ground it is advisable to run a Dutch hoe between 
ihe rows, to cut down young weeds, and prevent the ground 
ttaeking ; this hoeing to be as shallow as possible, so that 
the ground may be left fizm though having a rou^ surface. 
We shall select a poor hard piece of ground merely loosened on 
the surface, for sowing the Silver-skinned Onion for buttons 
and piokling. There is often a difficulty in obtaining these 
small enough in heavy ground— so much so, that it is not 
imcommon to give large Onions for less than half the bulk 
ef small ones. We have often secured small bulbs by taking 
Ihe thinnings of the main crop, and laying them in thickly in 
sandy soil, so that they could grow but Uttle ; but these are 
not 00 well and fiatly formed as those obtained in hungry soil 
from the Silver-skinned. Transplanted also a piece of winter 
Onions in rows 1 foot apart and 4 inches asunder in the row, 
chiefly White Spanish and Tripoli. These were not quite so 
laige as a erowquill, and at that size they generally do admir- 
ably transplanted— in fact better than if left where sown in the 
ymvions autumn, and where those left will be useful lor salads 



nntil those sown under protaetion come in for that poipose. 
In some places th^ are relished at table when not larger than 
good-sized stocking-needles, and for those who like Onions ^ 
flavour is said to be very rich when the Onions are of thai 
smidl size. When used so young frequent sowings are wanted 
in-doors all the winter. In transplanting Onions the ohisf eon- 
sideration is to fasten the roots firmly in the ground without 
burying any more of the bottom of the stem than eaa be 
avoided. 

Sowed also Parsnips and Carrots, and will sow more of the 
latter and Beet, Scorzonera, &c., a fortnight henoe. Sowed 
Pine Apple Beet under protection, to be afterwards trsas- 
planted, as for a number of years, even with the precantion of 
netting, we have not been able to secure a good crop of Beet, 
nor of Prince's Feather or Love-lies-bleeding in tha flover 
garden, without planting out good-aized plants. The birds 
here seem detemuned to nip up each of these oolonred pkats 
as soon as the seed-leaves appear. 

Peeu and Beanx.— Sowed more of these, the former genezaOy 
at good distances apart, with lower crops between, as Potatoes 
and Gaulifiowers. For Peas, we have used some of the cheap 
2i -inch-meshed wire netting, 24 inches in height, advertisea 
in our pages, merely bending it in semicircular fashion ovsc 
the rows, and fastening it at the sides with a few hooked sticks, 
and as yet neither partridges nor pheasants have looked near 
the netting; neither of them will be able to push their neeb 
far enough in to reach the Peas. Peas planted oat are grow- 
ing v«zy well. 

Caulijlowen under glasses have been finally thinned out to 
four or five large plants in a light. The glasses were raised 
considerably to give the plants room, and the soil well mniehed 
with rotten dung, and well watered with manure water. The 
plants were kept sturdy and hardy all the winter. In the twa 
periods of severe cold attended with snow th^ were kept 
covered up with litter until the frost was over ; but now in m 
fine weather we care not how fast they grow, and early Ganli- 
flowers will be acceptable this season. Not a plant has been 
touched this winter or spring. Last season we had scarcely a 
plant that was not levelled to the surfiice of the ground with 
rats and mice. The vermin have been pretty well thinned 
since then ; but there are no doubt other reasons why ver- 
min commit great ravages at one time and retnin from doing 
so at another. Ere long these Gaulifiowers will be freed from 
the glasses entirely, the plants bent outwards to give them 
full room, the ground between used for banking them up well, 
and then a fair allowance of manure water causes them to head 
welL Planted out a good piece in the open ground, and, not 
being sure of the weather, stuck some Laurel branches be- 
tween the rows. Pricked out a lot sowed on a bed along with 
Celery. 

Cabhages.'^G&yB a good deep hoeing among the moet for- 
ward, because we want to encourage tops here inatead of bot- 
toms, as in the case of the Onions. With all our care our 
Cabbages will be but moderately early. We detailed some 
time ago that of our plantation made in the autnnm not one 
plant was left by midwinter ; the rabbits and hares had cleared 
the piece, though surrounded by twine netting, bat which th^ 
bit and tore to make their way through. They in their ravages 
served this good purpose, that a web of galvanised wire net- 
ting was placed round this rather open part of the kitchen 
garden, and no four-footed intruders have found their way 
in since then, though they have tried very hard hi the gates. 
Our most forward Cabbages, owing to these eixonmstaneBB, 
will be from plants much smaller than those planted out, 
taken up, potted in (SO-sized pots, and turned out when the 
pots were full of roots, the rooting being enoouraged under 
glass. The most forward of these will be litUe behind those 
planted in autumn, but of course they have cost more trouUe. 
Planted out a piece of small plants, autumn sown, to sneoeed 
these. 

Some of our l^roccoh has been much injured ; even of the- 
hardy Purple Sprouting many plants are killed outright, whilst 
in the same rows other plants are in great luxuriance, thou^ 
exposed in every way to the same circumstances during the 
winter. Our London Coleworts, too, which, after yielding 
young Cabbages up to the new Noar, would often have their 
stumps killed by the frosts after tUt period, have mostly atood 
this season, and are well fumitihed with young sprouts all 
round the stem. This result is, no doubt, owing partly to the 
protection they received from the snow. 

Took the opportunity of planting a good piece with Potatoes, 
and would have done more only the ground was moister than. 
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we ]ik«d ; but if Uie WMilMr oontiniie dry, we hope to floiah 
Ihie work ehozfly. Borne of our yegetables, even tall BnuBels 
Sprouts and Ckyttagen' Kale, are 'so mneh like bare poles, from 
bttng so often picked and gathered from, that though we oannot 
yet aibad to remove them, we mean to dig the ground all over, 
and plant Potatoes between the rows, leaving spaces for Peas, 
4to., aa the Greens will all be removed by the time the Potatoes 
are above ground, and the spaces occupied by the Greens can be 
forked over again. Such means must often be resorted to where 
much produoe must be obtained from little space. 

Poroed vegetables as in previous weeks* notices. We may 
merely state in reference to Sea-hale, that not having ai^ Sea- 
kale pots, and not wishing to lift much more, we covered a lot 
<if the most forward with ashes, as we did not wish to use litter, 
and after pladng a cone of ashes over some of the rows farthest 
advanced, we put on a common garden pot, with a piece of 
turf over the hole ; but before setting the pot on we placed 
ingide of it rough dry hay pressed against the inside of the 
pot, leaving a hollow space in the centre. The reason for 
doing this was, that exposed pots, provided they did receive 
a litfle warmth in a sunny day, in cold weather and in frosty 
moruingB radiated heat so freely that the inside of the pot 
was often colder than the external air ; and this eoveriag of 
dry litter, whilst it will permit of the air inside being heated, 
will prevent its being suddenly cooled, a matter of import- 
ance when early cuttings out of doors are wanted, without the 
help of litter or fermenting material outside. Thus treated we 
fhia the plants under some pots will bear catting ere long, 
whilst others not so treated are doing little more tiban show- 
ing the buds above ground. 

rBUIT OABDKN. 

Besides the usual routine of firing, watering, air-giving- 
ihinning, tying, &o., the chief work has been moving Straw, 
berry plants vfHi set in the Peach-house, where they had the 
advantage of a roof with an angle of 45°, to pits where they 
eould have a warmer, closer atmosphere to swell the fruit off, 
and plenty of air to give colour and flavour. They would have 
swelled admirably in the Peach-house, only that was oar best 
setting place. Placed, also, two rows in the front of the orchard- 
house, where they did well last year. In placing such plants 
we remove the greater portion of the old leaves outside, run a 
pointed stick, or the point of a knife, round the surface soil, 
shake a little off, and replace with rich compost. As the 
trusses show there will be plenty of fresh leaves, and the old 
outside ones take away more than they give, whilst the object 
at first should be to throw all the vigour possible into the 
flower-trusses. Some time ago we mentioned that mice had 
begun on some plants in a frame. They, on the whole, did 
less damage than we imagined, as in most cases they had cut 
off the outside leaves and left the centre, so that many of the 
trusses suffered but little. This is not generally the case, as in 
most seasons mice nibble the central bud and leave the outer 
leaves iJone. 

In the first orchard-house the beauty of the bloom on the 
trees on tiie wall, and on trees in pots in front, is beginning to 
be on the wane, and the setting is proceeding well. lu the other 
house, which we are keeping back, the Peaches and Plums are 
in full bloom, but except some early Cherries, the bulk of those 
in pots have not yet opened their buds, though swelling fast. 
From a few Apricots in this house the blossoms are falling, 
but a snfBoient number seem to be set. The Apricots have 
always had a little air, even in cold weather. The sun which 
same so opportunely has rendered us careless this season of 
wind-boMrds, brushes, &o., for dispersing the pollen and assist- 
ing the setting. One thing here it may be of importance to 
mention, the roots of the trees against the wall run through 
the bed on which the trees in pots are placed in front. With 
the exception of the liquid necessary to keep plants in pots 
and Ijettuces in health in winter, the ground in these houses 
has been rather dtrj all the winter, and up to the time of the 
trees against the back wall swelling their bads. In the severe 
weather of March we did not like the idea of a wet surface in- 
side the house, but as tibe milder weather came, and the buds 
began to open, we gave a good watering to the gronnd, but at 
three different times across the house, at a week's interval, 
doing about one-third of the width next the back wall first, 
then in about eight days one-third more, and then again that 
nearest the front. This plan secures moisture for the swelling 
and setting buds, and prevents too much excitement to the 
roots at one time, which might tend to throw the buds off. 
Extra dryness, and extra moisture, are alike prejudicial. It is 
wise to guard against sudden extremes. The dry surfaee soil 



in winter and spring is a great seeozity against fzeet ani 
extreme cold. 

OBKAHBIHEAL nSFABTKEllT. 

In-doors the work has been chiefly confined to moving plants, 
potting, putting up rough-and-ready hotbeds for cuttings, 
sowing seeds, making preparations for turning lots of bedding 
plants out under protection, and sowing annuals under a little 
protection, to be l&ted in patches, and transplanted. 

Turfing,— Uneh time was taken up in fresh turfing, which 
would have been done earlier had the weather permitted, and 
for which we allowed other work to stand in abeyance, in order 
to have it done whilst the ground was moderately dry and the 
weather dry overhead, well knowing that if turf is laid now there 
is enough of moisture in the ground and in the turf itself to 
set it growing at once without having to water it afterwards. 

Provided the turf is Udd down, and moderately beaten anA 
rolled, it may have more beating and rojOing after wet at any 
time. There are a few essentials to good turfing. First, the 
ground should be made of the requisite level, and moderately 
firm, and left with a raked surface. Second, the turf should be 
taken up of as uniform a width as possible, and more espe- 
dally uniform in thickness, as then there is little necessity for 
much packing. When not uniform in thickness the turf must 
be left uniform, either by removing soil or adding fresh as ne- 
cessary, for if a fine level or regular sweep is aimed at it should 
never be forgotten that if the turf is not left level no beatiif 
or rolling will ever make it thoroughly as it ought to be. ThirJ, 
when there is a large space of new turfing to doi it is all fair 
sailing, and the above attended to, it is scarcely possible to ge 
wrong, but when fiower or shrubbery beds are to be turfed* 
and to be left level with the lawn between and beyond, then 
the beds should not only be levelled and well beaten with 
heavy mallets, but even then the soil will be so apt to sink in 
time more than the old lawn, that the fresh turf after being 
weU beaten should be left half an inch or so higher than the 
old turf, and will then be low enough by midsummer. Where 
great nicety is required, and the space between the beds is not 
very wide, it is the best plan to level the beds, take up the turf 
between, loosen the soil there, beat down as in the beds, and 
then make all level, and turf all over. This is generally the 
best and most economical plan in the end ; for in all such 
piecing of turf as is referred to, with the greatest care and 
practical judgment there will frequently be heights and hollows 
in the course of six or twelve months, which, though un- 
noticed by the proprietor and his friends, will be found out 
by the practical man who looks for them. Fourth, for making 
a good lawn at once there is no plan equal to turfing. Fine 
green turf looks best, but the roughest turf well mown pre- 
viously, and cut so thin, say rather less than an inch, so as to 
get rid of mo# of the root weeds, will make a very good lawn 
in a few months. Fine lawns are made in a longer time by 
obtaining the best seeds from respectable firms. A sort of 
compromise is made between the two modes by piecing the 
ground with rough pieces of turf out or rather torn apart. To 
do this best, the ground, after being levelled and made firm, 
should be rather deeply raked on the surface ; the turf is laid, 
say in pieces of 8 inches square, from 3 to 9 inches apart, but 
the more rough at the sides the pieces are the better, and as a 
space is done fine Bents and Dutch Clover are sown thinly in 
the intermediate spaces, the pieces beaten, and then all rolled. 
Such piecing will soon make an excellent lawn without sowing, 
but sowing affords a quicker result. 

For immediate effect there is nothing like turfing, and the 
rou^est grass in a park or pasture will, if mowed closely and 
treated as above, make a most beautifal lawn. We have 
known cases where new pleasure grounds were made out of 
park or grass lands, in which the old grass was dug down, the 
country scoured for turf, and considerable expense incurred for 
repeated sowings, when the grass sods that were buried, if 
mowed closely and removed before the necessary levelling, might 
have been laid down again with the very best results.— B. F. 

Gabdenbbs' Botal BsMEvoLEirr Institution. — ^We under- 
stand that Sir Bobert Peel, Bart., M.P., has consented to take 
the chair at the annual festival of this Society, which is to take 
place on Thursday the 27th of June. 

TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
John Morse, Dursley, Gloucestershire.— Catalogue of Cuttings. 
Thomas Sampson, Preston Boad Nursery, Yeovil, Somerset. 
—Catalogue of Bedding Plants and Botes, 
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. . Ti, ^O CORRESPOWOENTS. 

"MDiai wruew of the " Jonnua of Hortiooltnre Cottaire 
Oardeoer, and Conntiy Oentleman." ' Bv^odnW rt^ 

s2^f i^'lTt?'™^' "-^ ^'^"''«^'' *«•• "1 Ji.*t 
^* Sl^/!2!*'f* that correBpondento wiU not mix np on the 

Bwered promptly and conveniently, but wiSe ^am nn 

^o'^Ze"^^?**'""/- ^"^«?o,;:?d»«rth:s 

Kr "o S-r ® questions at once. ^^ 

Wt ""^ questions must remain unanswespd until next 

^^^t^j^^^S^n^^^iS:/'^-;^'' «««* poalbly teUwhat 

?s^s^2s^T>SH^^^^ 

ftomeatlngthem. l£ cJfo^^ri;?o^i^t^^u^2<5c^^,^ 
wfBtS.sSSCrkMSe'ort?"' *"* («*J-^«y niay be had of Mr. 



tauwAir Tta Wmak (An CU 8^,y^W^ sbeold think tdv ^»^f t 
Vine ia mendy rfjAting iteeif. if tha aiiomuTtha *Sa S th/wS 
iu?i' *^S^^ ^F® energies of the plant were pariyaed^ aorainirtS 
^^t^V^^'^r!}''^'' ^£^4^y *^ ae^dliSSrbStS 
fo3?^,^SK!i^&*^*°j:?°°1: The breeder of barsesto^tte 
SSh"toT^n%SSg!~"^''^ '^'^ "^ 

iel^tw^tw^^^ more with the border thi. ^nthS^atoSStg 
♦2-1 i\i55* *• '^o 8t»«n««t water about the Vines, and eDOooraae 
thaaato grow aa much aa posaibla during tha wanim{ v^aa^S^ 
so !?■£ IS^^Wk^*"™* **T** *^~ "»• »«^«. «>• «»» each VfaM, 
Oei5SJ?im 1.S?* *^® spurred roda next aeaaon. In the beginning 61 
^^^i!?^ "P^* ^^ '**«*' *° a suitably dmined, prepuSdbn&er, 
and daring the aommar you oould be preparing the maMiSta. ^^ 

iJIrJJ' *^' • fancied list of arrangemanta now woulddoUttle good, and 
S^^®°v!7^ correspondent would Uke his own particular Siw con- 
Sm^i« J T^i.^S'*P°^1 arrMwement wffl do very weU-namely, Gen» 
umn, blue LobeMa, yellow Oaloaolazia; Tom Ttmmb, ChriatiUL wtnA 
kSI**!??^^**'^""."* the Uiet at back and to be hi^herbutif tot 
JSi VSSd STnn' ^^i«-I?«»8e*Pelargoniums betwoiSuie ti?o scSrlSJ 
S^JJ^f„M "0'« «ff«c«je than Christine. A purple or a blue, hi^ 
enough, would also be better than a pink between two aeaitota. aoms 
}if??l?ir*^®Tf ^J aduiire this combination, and much of the intar^t o< 

d^bt^UtlS^if ?ifit T!lL2f *** 1" ^P~^* •» the baraatium. IBi ite^ 
u^ - * ? !!L* if tbie creeping plant is a Ginetaria at all. and raUiar think 

n^h^J2\Z^" PiOTBCTCTO (Old 5ufticH6«-)^Mr.4Ceana informi 
flSrijrfi^n??^*!'"*^ extensiTely for fruit tr^ is <&ed " Brmm^ 
2Sr J^tel *. St' ^aiwe of ootton, and is tacked orar ihe Mtt 
K^^^^ on mght and day during the Ueomlng aeaaon. It ia aaed 
Sji?f; 2?**''*' ^""^^^ »* <^°J'o«l Hall, Suffolk, imd^nSyothsk^nS 
sold m pieces at all large London saedeitabliskiiantBr^ ^^^ 

-TlS^n^iiJ' r- ^:1--I^** fonowingls the mode of fomingtham ; 
—tbJm two parto of very dry Ume rubbish, and one part eoal m&a, also 
^ dry, anuA both rifted line. In a diy plaea. on a^ day, aSsTtW 
m«rJ!;''*T* ^fu^ *^* middleof the Spfas brickUySdoVhSTmSffi 
SSIJ"^- ^i^^^^F^"^ bolling-hot coal tar; mSTaSTwhS^aa^SM 

be dry, Md beaten amooth. Hprinkla oyer it ooana Mad-^Sumc^ 
J^^ht roller orer it. and 'Kf:w dTyi^thJ^'^m 'bTtSd^ 

mSu??^ {J^i^ (IT. 5.).-We would certainly remove tha Ca- 
J^nwL SJ*^ !***/ J^^ °?* '^^^^ l°*o gwwthTKit if they have It 
wo^ be better to defer moving them until ^e gioWth ia compfetaLMS 
mSfu^v"* **** operation carefully. There ffnothing SSffi- foiS 
li inch thick, that part only being usei ^^ 

.r nwl^^ 5Y]!f^?i^_^«*f^:*^. •^^ B.).-Ton should at once p1a« 



9ndnor^lS?^^r?e?dT/hiL^*" *^? *? »°»>»«" (J««ry 
hlm-HEKBT'^TcriS: in^rLli^oS^^.*' I wiU send the Nlimh^rg 

Isanchea being pIanS£ wUS^^tS^^^f^^^JTl ^»^® ^'"^ o' l«^e 
trom smaU cSftS^SSe^tiXt? "«*»'"« ^^^ !«>» before the tSSs 

^''^^QM^'Zli^riil/i^^^^ "• '»^'^* Vine., suoh 

Shoot Uiag wSlenished SS^thi^w JJl® M*^°* ^™ Permit of the maii^ 

If your Vines are sTyoSg aS? SiS?^^i w! ^""**f^ "P"?* " occupies, 
of the f^sh^rod BvsJmTfurwe1S^7tf8'72„*5?i?J "IJ th^inmortiiice 



*««;««-♦ * 1 ' •"" *""• repot ine plants in amsUer aota. "°«"" a 



SS S^^JS?"!?*" »" ^i" Po««), awly in June, «nd Jfiioed toi 



w««*«»^r^:JrM^ *"* *"°r' • "°« "oom in autumn and winta 
SS^altlSlw.'**^ the giaas, a moderate amouS oTiST* metal 
growing atmosphere, and copious wateringa. «* «^, • — — — 

Btump; we would nflJ^w/iinoi^^itrTV^ Lrlr"_, __^W""^ 



TUj m., b. obtained toon. ,ux, of 0^pS,?p "SS.iySS*' "*~- 
or Aboat Si Inehea «piS ' ^ ^ paraUel with Uu conrses of brldo. 
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. Cnrtam BaaawM or TansBY {A* Amateur) 
mantion in your border thus, beginniiig at the baok— 1 



Uie 

ilia 



^ _„ „ lakliieMte. 

Ajovm floriboDda Oaloeolaria, Tom Thumb Pelargoniom, Yaziegated 
Alynnim, and Lobelia Paxioni, a row dt each. We do not ftdTiae yon to 
plant the border, bat you 8ay yon ^ have made np your mind " to do to. 

CtatAflB OH MonTAB SuBBiBH (Jfortor).— The heap of old BMrtar nb- 
Uflh 8 feet deep will not grow graai unless yon' eoTer it wiOi soil, for 
vUch pwpoae road Borapiags wiQ answer. 

Tuamutt Gbaysk ot Oasbiaox Duvn ( ).— The best plan is to 

make an opening at one end down to the rough or foundation gravel, If 
any, and, after jnddng np the drive, place the top at bottom. AH the 
weeds an tlins placed at the bottom and they must perish, bnt when the 

evel is sifted it isclear that lome of the former surface most be near 
top, and that the UahlUty to weeds is increased. The softness 'of the 
part draae before the- snow is easily accoonted for by the wet having gone 



ig their Howersand unMngnewr^growUif, 

blooming. They ahouM *e r ' * 

winter, bnt not so much so as to affect ttte foliage. 



there is no fear of their not bl 



down am<nig the gravel before the latter had become firm from rolling. 
It win be aH rieht after the high places have been picked up and put in 
the hoUowe, mm well rolled. 

Waixfloitebs, OAnrATTOKs, Ain> PnixB lyxsntOTXi) {laem).—Yow: loss 
is nuMiiiy to be attributed to the taking np of the phints at so late a sea- 
son« and exposing the roots to the atmoQ>here. It would have been 
better done in the end of March or early in April ; but old plants are at any 
time diffionlt to move. Ko donbt the severe weather, combined with the 
moving, is the pause of death. Ours are not in the least injured, except 
the Wallflowers. 

YzOLA ooKKUXA. (TdfMt).— It is moBS a* Violet than a Pansy; both are 
Yidlels botanieally. Viola comuta makes a good small bed, but is best 
as an edging. 

OxMAMB'KMa NOV FuxwvKBKa (W, JT. &.),^Th<B most probable oanae of 
th^ not flowering is a flefioiency of heat. If you were to place them in 
a vtaery at work we tUnk they would expand the buds. Tou cannot 
affocd them leo ligfat a aitnailon, and if you give them that and abun- 



The^ ahouM ve kept dry Jn 

, foliage. The pats maor beast 

in water when the plants are growing vigorously. 

AzAXXAB TBOK Obafts OR Cixm>r6s (Tn^ttifer).— It is incorrect to aay 
aflne Asalea plant cannot be obtained from « cutting. We have had 
many, and, in Isot, most of the plaufts.eochiUted are team ^atttngs. The 
oidy advantage in grafting is, thai a ^lant is ^ibtaiaed aooBaE,iattd M of 
freer growth. 

EsTiMATB 07 Coix (Wtutt Notj WoM 27bO'— We do not perceive .an0r 
mistake, only it now occurs to na that we did n6t take the cinders into 
aesount, which, from what poa say now, would be almost sulBeient for 
the beating of your glass structures. The amount Of eoal we named 
was that which we knew to be consumed in a similar eatabUshment. 

H18TI.ETOE (Charl«|^}.— We think it would grow In almost any past (4 
Ireland. It will grow on the Crab, Apple, Thorn, Lime, Poplar, and Oa](, 
and is ocoaaianaKhr found en the Pear. It is seldom that Violets come 
double from seed, but tt»ey do oeoasiona^y. 

Kaxbs 07 Plants (&mt7» <»^doii)w— Qlie Salvia is pvobafcly fnkHM, 
bnt the corolla alone is insufficient to distinguish it "from soiae otLen, 
The Cytlsus with a terminal raceme of flowers is C. stenopetalus; the 
other C. oanariensia. Genista differs from Oytisne in usually having 
IrfoUolate leaves, and in the ealyx. Ooronilla diffess l^rom both in the 
jointed pod and one free stamen ; in Genista and€ytia«8 the stamens ana 
• all united into a tube. (Tr0Utei«^«r,2r.ir.).— l,BensbIeradidTma;2,8aJsohl 
Sali. {B, P. J.)^-lt Briostemon hispidulum ; 2, E. intennedlum. (H. 0. 71). 
--fiegonia natalensis. (fievefioal»).— We cannot ventnre -to name your 
plant from the leaves only, as there are several with atadlar sues. (JL r^^ 
— ^Burohellia capensis. iJ. 8ubterilter),—VeixudBk nyotaginiflora ; 1, Sdaa 
propendens : 2, Erica. (W.). — Justicia cnmea. (Jr. W. Burbidge).— It is 
Vanda triooler. The drawing is faithful, and wtth a little instmotioB 
you would draw flowers successfully. Of the communication welwve 00 
recollection. We never notice the rejected. 
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POTJLTBY, B££/and HOUSEHOLD CHEOHIOiE. 



BHEEDING DARK BEAHMA P00TBA8. 

The letters of "Nbho " on ^is ftubieet have been moet in- 
tanstisg, and I desire to thank him for them. I haye so 
often, perhaps too often, intruded my ideas in your oohnnneon 
my fayonrite breed, that I fear I may be treBpaeslBg on spaoe, 
bat as every editor has a refnge for the slighted contribution, 
I must only say, if so, consign me " to that bonme from whioh 
n6" mannseript ** yetnms." 

Mr. Fowler is as old an exhibitor of Brahmas as I am, 
pecfaaps a year or two older. I cannot exactly see why he 
thinks I should disagree with hie notion of a good Brahma. I 
hame always striven to make colour lees essential than some 
appear diqiosed to make it ; yet if I have a preference, it is 
cenUiinly for the rrilyer-grey gfound in the hen, and I have no 
objection to a whitish throat, though I prefer the breast well 
penoiUed. Ab to the cocks, we are perfectly agreed. I greaCy 
pcete the spotted breast. I dislike exceedingly the bronzing 
of the wing, so frequent^ seen, and although I should prefer 
the thighs black, yet I should not discard a cock that had some 
^diito iheie, if otherwise good. 

I believe that this grey colour in the hens is far less likely 
to pass into the reddish brown with sge, than is the darker 
to&mat now more sought after. I think I may say, therefore, 
that aa xegards eotour Mr. Fowler and I should be quito agreed. 

The best colour, the most brilliant pencilling, Ihe neatest 
eenbs, cannot, in my humble opinion, make amends for 
Mtmm in other points. " Nbuo*' has remarked that the dis- 
tiMtive points are the pea comb and the feathered leg. I re- 
ealleei the early days of Brahmas, so of coorse does Miss E. 
VMU, as her's were amongst the earliest birds ; her's were al- 
wmym pea-eombed ; but many others, and notably Br. Gwynne, 
of Amdbaeh, preferred and retained the single comb. Mr. 
Bheehan again had ^e single comb in his yards, and a 
ooekeael I pnrbhaaed of M. Oarbanati, which came from that 
ateda, had a gini^ eemb— nay tiieore was a judge, possibly 



dead now, ^ I never see his name, who would not look at 4lhe 
pea comb, and who passed over two pens of myown.at£ha 
Hereford Show simply because they were pea-combed. 

The pea comb or triple comb, now considered a necessary 
adjunct to Brahmas, is not, however, peculiar to them. One 
of the neatest I ever saw belonged to a mongrel, and often as 
in my rides I saw this bird I coveted the comb for transplan- 
tation. I think, however, before I had ever seen the pea 
comb on a Brahma, I had seen it on a cross between the 
Spanish and Cochin. It does seem very strange ibaJL the croaa 
between two single-combed breeds should produce the pea 
comb, but in a sitting of these cross-bred eggs that I hatched 
before I kept Brahmas, seven or eight chickens had gqod .pea 
combs. My memory also seems to say that in the old '* Poultry 
C^onide " some correspondent had also noticed this ; he went 
further, linking in those early days to settle the Brahmas for 
ever, he suggested that their pea comb wa^ derived from some 
cross. I have also seen capital pea. combs on otherwise good 
Malay birds. 

I may sum up my own ideas about the combs thus--I lika 
them small, firm, free from twist, and the grain of the skin 
fine, but I do not tiiink the points of the comb nearly so es- 
sential as the leg. 

Before the introduction of the Cochin and Brahma no large 
breed of fowls having feathered legs and covered hocks was 
known. These two points distinguished them fsom all others. 
I am not so certain that the feathered middle toe is not a 
later addition, but it is welcome ; from the hock downward to 
the foot, iObe feathering cannot be too profuse and ought to b» 
heavy, especially just below the hock. Again the thig^ mnat 
be flu^y, and these soft fluffy feathers ought to curl round aad 
hide the joint from view when looked at postexiosly. I am 
not going to enter on the vulture-hook question. I mtve^bean 
taken in your pages as an advocate of the extreme hook — this 
is quite a mistake. If the feathers are soft, and curling round 
the joint, I should not object to an inch pioieotion, but the 
essential point is the joint must be oovered. No Brahma oaa 
be true that has this naked, and I would myseU disqualify fk 
Mrd, however good, if it f^ed in this essential. This fault 
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wotild be oertomly ftktended by » poorly feathered shaiik. 
'* NxMO " in his peper on orosaeB refers the poorly-feathered 
leg to Dorking blood. I can hardly agree ^th him ; the feather- 
ing can be made and easily made as heavy as ever, bnt the 
fifth toe is persistent in a wonderful manner^ and is far 
oftener seen than even the orael expression which I certainly 
have myself noticed as often an attendant on Dorking blood. 
Another iB^mptom of Dorking taint is the length of Une tail ; 
ibis would always arouse my suspicions. 

Whilst at combs and hocks let me bestow a word on 
"Falooh," and his suggestion that the stiff hock feathers 
should be removed in the same way as the Game cocks are 
dubbed. I may be» perhaps, considered as eccentric as 
"Falooh '* if I say that I think there is much foroe in his 
remarks. For what purpose is dubbing the Game cock still 
pennitted ? Clearly only for the sake of appearances. It is 
ridiculous to repW that Game cocks must be shown as if ready 
to fight. Were this correct various other dubbings ou^t also 
to tfSce place, and these certainly would extinguish any prize- 
taking in the exhibition pen. BecoUect that in dubbing the 
Game cock a most faulty comb may be actually got rid of, a 
eomb that would disqualify for prize-taking. Now if merely 
for the sake of improving the appearance of the " Ooq d'Angle- 
teire " we still permit dubbing, why should we, for the sake of 
appearances, refuse far less painful performances in other 
breeds? 

These thoughts had already been running through my mind 
when early in this ytar I was amused by the virtuous indig- 
nation of your reporter at one of the northern shows, where 
Bome threads were discovered in the comb of an otherwise 
first-rate Hamburgh cock, and the bird was disqualified. Tour 
reporter in defence of his remarks enlarged on the excessive 
oruelty, dto., holding up the owner to scorn. Surely there were 
Game fowls at that show, and on the score of cruelty their 
owners were much more to blame. I cannot say positively, 
but it strikes me that to achieve the perfect dubbing I have 
seen in some of our Game strains, more than one operation 
must be necessary. If correct in this supposition. Game 
owners have more sins to answer for on ttie score of cruelty 
than the owner of that Hamburgh cock. 

Again, the trimming that takes place over the eye at the base 
of the comb in both Game and Spanish, for the latter in this 
respect are most extensively trimmed ; what is it done for? 
to improve the appearance. Why should it be legal, for the 
winking of judges at this practice renders it leg^, to pull out 
objectionable feathers at one part but not at another f Why 
should the Game and Spanish be improved by art, whilst the 
Brahma and Cochin must be shown as Nature formed them 7 
Can it be that these latter breeds have more beauties naturally, 
and, therefore, require no assistance from art ? 

In conclusion, let me congratulate my Brahma brethren on 
the position our favourites hold at Bury St. Edmunds. It 
appears to have excited the splenetio feeliugs of ** Dobeing 
Cock" at "Dorking Castle," but we need e^e little for that, 
evidently the poor old fellow has bumble-foot, and, I fancy, too, 
a touch of the gout in it ; perhaps, when he did thrash Brahma 
in fighting, the latter trod on it — any way a little magnanimity 
is required to " adorn a throne," and that quality either from 
the gout or something else '' Dobexng Cock " appears to be de- 
ficient in. He is evidently getting blind also, or he would 
have noticed that Dorkings are offered Chicken prizes at the 
Boyal Agricultural Show, a compliment paid to no other breed ; 
this renders his remarlu quite out of place. " Cog d*Anolx- 
TXBBZ *' is also irate enough, he would ^ock the Brahma down 
not fer the sake of putting " Dobxing Cock " in his place, bnt 
evidently he would put himself, the Game, on the throne.—- 

<r. B. A. z. 

A YEAR'S POULTRY-KEEPING. 
LooKmo over my poultry book for last year, I find the profit 
to have been 69., allowing 6s. per pair for Ducks and fowls, 
and Is, 8d. a score for eggn, which, considering the high price 
of both, I take to be somewhat under the mark, particularly as I 
oonsider that for actual weight of flesh two of my fowls are 
equal to three that I should purchase at the poulterers'. My 
birds have the run of a good yard, but are entirely dependent 
npon me for their food, which is given to them twice a-day, 
and in the morning consists of meal andmiddlings mixed into a 
paste with scraps £rom the house, and in the afternoon of whole 
barley or wheat, or sometimes oats, whichever I can meet with 
moet conveniently. I have a Cochin cock and fourteen hens, 



40 
188 

109 

105 

46 

> 44 



four of them Cochins, two Hamburghs, two Spanish, two Dork- 
ings, and four cross-bred. 

Subjoined is my account :— 
Eoos. 

January 

Febmarr 

March 

^..:::::::::::::: 

Jnne 



July 78 

Aognat 98 

Saptomber 9 

Octobar 

Kovember 80 

December 19 

£ §. d, 

TotalTOB 3119 

Seyen pair Ducka 1 U 

Twenty pair fowla 5 

9 14 

Orita, com, meal, and other food 9 8 

Leaving 0f . for my trouble, which I look npon in the light of a 
pleasure, and so I think would every active healthy lady who 
once took up the pursuit. — ^Bedvoedshibs. 



CROSSING GAME FOWLS TO PRODUCE 

DIFFERENT COLOURS. 
To produce Brown Beds.— Put a Black-breasted Bed or 
Ginger Bed cock to Dark Grey or Dark Birchen hens. Pile 
cocks and Bed Dun cocks wiU also produce them with the 
above-named hens ; this cross also throws Duckwings. 

To produce Black-breasted Beds. — Put Brown Bed, or Ginger 
Bed, Pile, or Bed Dun cocks to Duckwing hens. Brown Beds 
put to Duckwings also make Dark Bircheus and Greys. 

To produce Duckwings. — Put Dark Grey, Dark Birefaen, 
Mealy €hrey, or Yellow Birchen cocks to the Partridge hene. 
The first-named two will also throw Brown Beds as wdL 

To produce Piles.— Put White cocks to Bed Dun, or Ginger 
Bed, or Partridge and Cinnamon hens. 

To produce Dark Greys and Dark Birdhens.— Put a Duck- 
wing cook, or Mealy Grrey or Yellow Birchen cook to the Brown 
Bed hens, which will produce them best. 

To produce Bed Dons. — Put a Blue Dun or Dun cock to the 
'Wheaten-coloured or Cinnamon hens of the Black-breasted 
Beds of that colour. Blue Dun cocks with Duckwing hena 
make the Birchen Duns. 

To produce Brassy-winged Blacks. — ^Put the Dark Birchen, 
Yellow Duckwing, or YeUow Birchen cooks to the pure-bred 
Black hens, or the reverse of this. 

To produce YeUow Birchens. — The Yellow Duckwing cock 
put to Ginger Bed hens or Cinnamons does this. 

To produce Ginger Beds.— Put Pile cocks to the lighteet- 
coloured Partridge hens of Black-breasted Beds. 

To produce Mealy Greys.— Put the White oooks to Dark Grey 
hens. The lightest Dark Grey hens are the best. 

To produce Bed Furnaces or Bed Mullingara. — Put White 
cocks to the reddest Bed Dun or reddest of the Cinnamon 
hens. These make Spangled Piles. 

To produce Spangles, use Whites, Blacks, and Cinnamons. 
A White or Cinnamon cock is best. 

To produce Polecats. — Use Partridge hens put to \Vliite and 
Black cocks. All three colours are required. 

By this it will be seen that the three original wild colonm 
are easily producible by crossing, while Whites, Blue Duns or 
Duns, Cuckoos, and Blacks can only be produced by occasional, 
or accidental throws, as the result of domestication. 

" Whites, Duns, and Duckwing Greys " mixed, will some- 
times throw Cuckoos. Crossing will not make Whites, Duns, 
or Blacks ; but this does not at aU prove these colours to be 
originaL All these crosses are, however, certain to prodnee 
mudi inferior birds to the true made or original breeds for a 
length of time, and are, therefore, undesirable and even foolish, 
except for tiie sake of experiments. 

Piles are called the most mixed blood of all by some breeders, 
but this is not always the case, and not so much so as is gene- 
rally thought. 

In breeding and crossing, it must be observed that thon^ 
the Grey breeds are ahnost always harder and stronger than 
their respective Bed originals. Dark Greys harder than Brown 
Beds, and Duckwing Greys than Black-breasted Beds, yet in 
breeding crosses the red colour is mpoh more powerful thaa 
the grey colour, though Bed birds are less strong and hard 
than Greys, and all the Gr^ys incline wonderfully to breed 
back to the Beds they sprung from, especially in the ooeks. I 
have known Pile cocks (red eyes and white legs), when put to 
Dark Grey hens, throw good Silver Duokinng Grey ooeks 
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(wMte legs and yellow pearl ^es). I also know two breeders 
who both had Blaok-breasted Bed cooks mated with Daokwing 
hens, both willow-legged, and neither of them oonld erer obtain 
« flkiisle Daokwing oook ohidken, thongh Dnokwing Grey pallets 
irare freely thrown, as were Partridge pallets, bat all their 
eoek ehiokens were Blaok-breasted Beds. This does not agree 
with those who assert that Daokwing ooeks are easiest thrown 
Irom the Blaok-breasted Bed oooks. I have always foand that 
if yea want good Daokwings, oooks espeoially, yoa most breed 
frmn both Daokwing ooolu and hens, and not from mixed 
ttdoors. Daokwing cooks are no more liable to spotted breasts 
than the Black-breasted Beds are to brown-spotted breasts. 

I should have mentioned in the former papers, that good 
solid com and peas are far preferable to -all sloppy, polpy- 
made mixtaxes as food for Game fowls, as hard com and peas 
harden both flesh and feather. — ^Nxwiubxbt. 



COMB OF THE BRAHMA POOTRA. 

19 corroboration of the remarks apon oombs, contained in 
the very able commonioations of yoor correspondents "Nxmo" 
and MiIbs £. Watts, I would observe that oat of eighty-three 
Brahma cockerels reared by me in 1866, 1 have only one with 
a perfect comb, and to test the judge's knowledge and ob- 
servance of its comparative scarcity, I exhibited the bird only 
onoe, when he was not even mentioned. He is rather a small 
bird, of beautifal colour, hackle well defined, and short legs 
not very well feathered. Thus you will see that with many 
good points, and one not to be surpassed^-his comb — ^he appears 
lo be unfit for exhibition. 

As " Nbxo " truly observes, there is no fowl bred with a 
ehaiacteristio so peculiarly distinctive as the perfect triple 
or pea comb of the Brahma. I endeavoured for several years 
BOficessively to produce, by all manner of crossings, a Brahma, 
and although I managed to select from the results some fine 
specimens very nearly approaching the required type, yet the 
total absence of the triple comb, together with other points, led 
me to give up farther attempts as hopeless, as I am persuaded 
we cannot produce the true and perfect triple comb with 
any variety we have knowledge of. The great scarcity of birds 
with perfect combs should induce judges to give way in some 
other and less characteristic points; for instance, I would 
overlook a poorly-feathered shank, or a wing not barred in the 
Dark variety, or a leggy bird proportionately heavy. Either of 
these points I would willingly sacrifice to a perfect-combed bird 
of fair average merit. — F. C. 



HATCHING BY AN INCUBATOR. 

Thb foUowing are replies to the questions put by '* Tudob,'' 
page 238. 

X. Chickens hatched in the dry heat of an incubator would 
not be equal to those hatched under a hen. The incubator is 
imperfect if provision is not made for the production of a moist 
temperature. Chickens hatched in a dry temperature will 
neYei* be so strong as those hatched with moisture, besides 
which numbers of them will, at maturity, die in the shell. An 
incubator I had, which was imperfect in this respect, I reme- 
died by keeping in the egg-drawer several pieces of moistened 
sponge. 

S. Chickens hatched artificially, provided a moist atmosphere 
10 maintained, ^nll, without doubt, be as strong in constitution 
and as sound in feather as those hatched by natural means. 
In the rearing without a hen there is a great advantage, the 
eihieks thriving very much better, owing to their eating more, 
and becoming in a very short time independent. 

8. Artificial hatching will not m any way interfere with 
oozreot colour of feather. — £. A. 8. 



WIGTON POULTRY AND PIGEON SHOW. 
A1.TROUOH from the fact of this meeting being held at the same 
tina as the Accrington Show (April 3rd — Sin), the nnmber of entries 
ma not bo sreat as osnsl, the qoalityof ike birds exhibited was praiM- 
voriky, and the general management all that eonld be desired. The 
diaferiot aionnd wigton has long been noted for the ezeellenoe of its 
€hme fowls, and the speeimens exhibited by loeal breeders folly maan- 
taiiied its hiah ^repute, altboogh, as the event proved, the two evps 
-^-m respectiTely for the best Oame cook and best Gbme oookertl, 
competition fat which was open to all comets, wen both seenved 
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by Mr. James Fletcher, of Stoneokmgh, near Manohester. It is 
vezy rarely indeed that two each extraordinarily perfect specimens 
are shown at the same time by one individual. They were Black- 
fakeasted Bads, true as eonld be wished for as to eoloor, and thair 
condition snob as refleeted gnat credit on the feeder. These two 
beantifal birds wen to the majoriW of visiton the chief attraction of 
the Show. Some nmarkablv gooa Brown Beds wen also shown by 
loeal amateurs. The Spanitk and DorldngB wen both good, as wen 
the Cochia'ChinM. Oi Hcamhurghs^ the Spangled wen decidedly 
Bn]perior to the Pencilled. Strange to say, the class for Any other 
variety of fowls oonld only boast of a single entry, and that was for Dark 
Brahmas. Some very good Black Bcmiumia and Silver-laced Sebrights 
wen also shown. 

In the dass for Any other variety of Duels, a pahr of Shell Dncks 
was exhibited by Mr. Annstrong, of Aikhead, m remarkably good 
condition. This is, perhaps, in no sliflht degree attributable to the 
extnordinaiy fact that these lovely biros enjoy, as the owner informs 
ns, almost nnrestrioted liberty, thongh pinioned. The drake has now 
been in the owner's possession for seven or eight yean, and ^s almost 
daily down to the seaooast to feed and wash ; bnt sometimes it has 
absented itself for days togetiier, and in one instance for so long a 
period as three weeks, yet it ntomed with the same willingness and 
freedom as befon, mnch to the satisfaction of its ^|>rietor. Mr* 
Harrison, of Hall, exhibited a pair of capital Mandanns in this class. 

In tike Pigeon classes wen to be fonnd some first-rate Gamers, Ice 
Pigeons, Owls, Hyacinths, and Torbits. 

Wigton is noted for its show of EggSt as very liberal prises an 
offered both for Docks' and lor hens' eggi. They an exhibited 
in dishes containing a dozen each, and a Tsrv seven oompetitioa 
ensned. The twelve largest hens' eggs wcaghed 21 lbs., and the largest 
dozen Dncks* ens weighed 3 lbs. 5 oss. The Arbitrator very properly 
exdnded " donUe-yolked " eggs from eompetition, as being, nnqnestion- 
ably, malformations ; and his discrimination in the first selection of 
eggs was openly tested in the presence of the Committee, two 
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dishes of hens' eggs and one of Dncti' eggs being disqualified on this 
account only. T&ee eggs having been chosen, a small apertnn 



made on one side of eac^of these eggs, fnlly exposing the donble volk 
to all visiton who might inspect Xaam. during the time the Snow 
remained open ; in all three cases the eggs proved exactly as the 
Arbitrator had predicted. 

Oamb (Black-breesUd and other Beds)w— First, J. Banow, ]nn., Bradley 
Field. Second, T. Manduell, Aikhead. . _ , 

Oamb (White and PUed).— First, J. Brough, Carlisle. Second, W. J. 
Mellor, Colwick Beotory, Nottingham. 

GAm.— First, T. Dyson, Halliaz. Second, J. Bnugh. 

Qamm (Any colour).— Pirfl«t<«— First,' E. Ayknyd, Bradford. Second, 
W.J. Mellor. 

Bpanisb.— Flnt, J. Thresh, Bradford. Second, J. H. Wilson, St. Bees. 

DouKiKO. — Mrst, J. H. WihM>n. Second and B3«hly Commended, 
Messrs. Gunson ft Jefferson, Whitehaven. ... 

OooHiir-CHniA (Any variety). — First, Messrs. Gunson 4 J«ff«n(m 
(Buff). Second, Miss AglioDby, Esthwaite Lodge (Pariridge). Highly 
Commended, Miss AgUonby (Buff) ; Gunson A Jefferson (Buff). , _ 

Hambubobs (Oolden-spangled).— First, J. H. Wilson. Seopnd, B. 
Dickson, Selkirk. Highly Commended, ^«. ft IL Ashton, Mottram, Cheshire. 
Commended, Messrs. Bowman ft Fearoo, Whitehaven; & H. Stott, 
Quarry Hill, Boohdale. 

HiJDBuaoBS (SUver.spangled)^Flr8t, J. Bnugh, Carlisle. Second, 
8. £. Noble, Strickland <}ate, KendaL 

Hambubobs (Gold and Silver-spangled).— Fhrst, Messrs. Bowman and 
Fearon (Silver). Second, B. Burrows, Longtown (Golden). ^^ ^ 

Akt otbbb yABZXTT.-^PrijEe, Messrs. Bowman ft Fesnm (Dark Brahma 
Pootra). 

Gamx Baxtaws (Black-breasted and other Beds).— First, W. Mabon, 
Castle Gate, Jedburgh. Second, H. Snowden, Great Horton, Bradford. 
Highly Commended, M. Taylor, Jun., Penrith (Black-breasted); D. Ash- 
WOTth, Blackledge, TT ftHfaT. 

Gamb Babtams ( Any other colour .-Ftart, W. Mabon puokwIng). Se- 
cond, Miss Aglionby (Piled). Highly Commended, J. tfword, Jedourgn 
(Duckwing); G. McMillan, Jedburgh. - ^, ^ . « 

Bantams Any other variety).— First, H. Snowden (Blacks). Second, 
T. G. Harrison, Hull (Laced). Commended, 8. ft B. Ashton (Sllver^lsced}. 

Ducks (Aylesbury).— First, Messrs. Bowman ft Fewron. Second, B. 
Leech, Boohdale. Highly Commended, J. S. Fair, GiUiestongues, Jed- 
burgh. 

DuoBS (Bouen).— First, B. Leech. Second, Messrs. Gunson ft Jefllarson. 
Highly Commended, 8. H. Stott : M. ^^e»d, KendaL 

DucBS I Any other variety i^Flrst, J. M. Armstrong, Alkhead (arfl 
Ducks). Seoond, T. C. Harrison (Mandarins). Highly Commended, B. 
Beaty, Blennerbasset (Muscovy). 

PIOBONS. , . „ „ 

Cabbixbb.— First, H. Tardley, Birmingham. Seoond, J. ft W. Towerson. 

^?UMBSBBS.-First, A. Psrry, Boohdale. Second, H. Tardley. ffigUy 

Commended, B. Thompson, Moresdale Halt 
PouTBBS.—Prl«e, H. Tardley. . «. ^ , „,^ 

FANTAii.s,-First,H.Ysrdley. Second, W. Gate, Wigton. 
jAroBnis--First, J. ft W. Towerson. Seoond, B. Thompson. HigUy 

^N^^^StfrtlR^Sirdson, Jedburgh. Seoond, W. Stordy. Thmston- 
ileld. Commended, H. Tardley. 

BABBS^Flrst, H. Tardley. Second, B. Thomps^. -,.*,. 

TuaBiTS,-FlMt,B.G. Jones, Parton. Second, R. Thompson. mfiO^ 
Commended, J. W. 0. Dugdale; H. Taidlcy ; J. & W. Towerson. (fom- 
Ml,BrDavf' 



«..««..,.... ^jvldson. . ^, „ 

OWLT-Flrst, J. Fielding, Jun. ^Second, J. AW. Towerson. 

Commended, J. Fielding, )un.; J. W. C. Du'ju'ale. Commended, 

Tardley. 
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AxT OTBXB YixnTT. — Flnt and Second^ H. Yardley (Ice PigooiuL and 
«p«li). mfUyComoMBded, J. W. C. Dugdalt (Bad HagptaaJ; J. A W. 
Ihwuiim (Dtee «waUini«). 

teiuse Cx.AaB (Anjr variabr).— First, H. Yardlaj (Hjaeiiitlia). flaooBd, 
8. * B. .Ajliion (Black Gaxrier^). Conuiia&dod, J. W. C. Dngdala (Bod 
BaA«). 

EXTRA. PlOZEffi. 

OiXB.—Co«ft.— First and Cup, J. iletohar, fitoneclongb. Seoond aad 
Oomrty, J. Brongfa. TfairA, "W. J. Mellar. Coimnended, w . Boyes. Barar- 
lan J. II. Wilaon ; J. Broatgh. Cotke^eU-^Fini and G«p, I. flofcefaer. 
flspond, J. Baaoar, iim. TUid, J. & Wilaou. Highly GommeBded, J. 
tamgh; !>• Oallaily, Maigla. 

AaxB (Conmiy only).— C^efe.— First, J. BTongb. fiecond, T. BofaiiMOB, 
1V|gtoii. HigUy CoaameDded, J. Brough. 6oefc«r«I.— First, J. H. Wilson, 
fiaaond, J. Broagb. Hi^xly Oommcnded, J. Gibson, Whinnow, near 
Wigton. 

Our Tin CuMS^— first, J. fi. WHaon (Spaaiafa). Sacond, R. Bnrraws, 
Lme^amn iOalden^enoiUad HambnaglMO. Zliizd» H. Radbaad <fiihMf- 




ACCRINGTON POULTRY SHOW. 



Tha following are the 



Baaond, H. Batdoa, Qoitatoek, Bingley. Thisd, 
40oloBredL ffighly OammaiMlad, D. Farsona, Pi 
iffl-TTiT ; «f . Fair, Katxicroft, Masahaater. ComnaB 



This took plaoe on the HQi and 5th inst. 
prizea avarded : — 

0jm Cook (Any colour).— First and Second, C. W.Brierlay, ICiddlaton. 
Third, J. Foulds, £umley. Highly Commended, B. Soirmingar, Lutter- 
worth; C. W. Bxierley. Commended, t*. Matthews, Btowmarket; C. W. 
Biiextoy. WifMn four mitt* of Aeertngton^-Finty G. Pameas, Woodnook. 
JBaeoBd, T. BhaxplaB. Third, B.Bateaam,Aocria^Um. 

Amu (Black or Brawn Bada)^— First, it. Boirmiagar. Baoond, A. Akioyd, 
iBndted. Third, CW.Bzladey. 

GjJfE (Any other variety).— First, C. W. Brierley. Second, T. Dysoa, 
Halifax (Duckwing). Third, B. Boirminger. 

BoBKZHo (Any colovr).— Fint, W. Moorhonse, Bead HaU, Bead (Grey). 

" " ' ' . - — HmfY^y^ Sheffield 

9si; T. Bogars, BL 

. Coaiaandad, T.Sziden, Sacby, 

BMrBUpton. 

Cochi»-Gbxma (Bnff or Cinnemon).— First uid Third, W. A. Taylcv, 
Maacheatar. Second, C. W. Bxierley. Highhr Commendod, H. Bcddon. 
OacomeDded, 7. H. Daiies, Birmingham ; O. W. Brierley. 

Coamf-OnniA (Any other varietyj^-Flxat, J. Bury, £cdaa (Bsrtiidge). 
Second, T. Bott, Bury (Partridge Cochins). Third, JL Grooaley, Bcamn- 
field, Halifax (Partridge). Highly Commended, C. W. Brierley (Partridge 
Covins) ; Bar. F. Taylor, Kirby Lonsdale (White). Commended, G. W. 
Brierley (Partridge Cochins) : T Bott (Partridge Cochins). 

BfAKisH (Black).- First, J. Thresh, Bradford, tieoond, H. Beldoa. 
Third, Uiss E. Beldon. Highly Commended, J. Herehant, Halifax ; Hon. 
— Donglas Pennant, Penxhyn Castle, Bangor. 

BxuhmaPootba (Any coloor).— First, H. Lacy, Hebden Bridge. Second, 
W. Hax^eavea, Bacnp. Third, T. Pomfret, Hoghton Lane (Dark 
Brahmas). Highly Commended, Mrs. T. Hargreaves, Berkshire (Dark); 
M. Brookirtmnk, Manchester ; T. Pomlret (Dark Brahmas). 

HiJiBVBOH (GoldanjpenciUed).— First, a. Smith, Northowran, Hallfsx. 
Seoond and Third, T. Wriglcy, jnn., Tonge, Middleton. 

HiJEBulkOH (SilTer-pendlled;.— Firat, U. Pickles, jm., Esrby, near 
Skipton. Second, H. lieldon. Highly Commended, £. Hindle, Aocziag- 
to&i J. Flatt, Dean. Commended, W. M. Mann, Kendal. Westmoreland ; 
H. Bmith, Morton Banks, Keigfaley ; W. Lawrenson, Eagieacliilb, Yarm. 

HAMBtnoB (Golden-spanRled).- Second, H. Beldon. Third, W. Driver, 
Seighl^. ^^sbly Commended, T. Walker, Denton, near Manchaeter. 
Commended, W. PicUes, jnn. 

Baiodboh (SUyer-spangled).— Cnp and First, A. K. Wood, King's Mill, 
near Derby. Second, a. Smalley. Third, H. Beldon. Highly Commended, 
Miss £. Beldon; J. Fielding, Bossendale; J. A. Taylor, Manchester. 
Commended, E. CoUinge, Bonrshaw Clongh, Middleton ; J. Fielding. 

POLAITD (Any eolour).— First, H. Beldon. Second, S. Farrington, Chat- 
near Manchester 'White-crested Polands). Third, Miss £. Beldon. 
■ " ■ " W. Harvey (Golden Polands). 

lear btaoksteads 
,ck Hamborghs). Second. B. Loft, Woodmana^, Beverley (White 
,__iafK8). Third, Col. Stuart Wortley, Grove End, London (Cr^e Coenrs). 
Highly Commended, C. Sedgwidc, Ityddlesden Hall (Black Hambnrgbs) ; 
Mias £. A. Whittaker, Hawkahead, Windermere ^Cuekoo). CoBBmended, 
Mrs. Whitakar, Tloarage, Whalley (Creve Coeor). 

' .BsixiHO Class (Any variety not above SDs. per Pen].— First, J. Thonv* 
Bixu^y. Second, Miss E. Beldon. Tbird, Hon. — Donglaa Pennant. 
lyCommended, Q. Fumess (Black East Indian). 
_KB Baktajc Cook (Any colour).— First and Third, R. Bcirminger. 
Second, C. W. Brierley. ffigUy Commended, C. W. Brierley ; F. J. Ast- 
bpry, Prestwiob, Manchester ; J. Crosaland, Jnn., Wakefield jBlack Bed). 

' UStAMm Baktam Cock (Within f om: miles of Aeerington) —First, Mosws. 
W. ft H. Buckley, Aeerington. feoond, G. Birtwistle, HaaUngden. Third, 
H. Smalley, Stanhill, OswaldtwiaUe (Blaek Red). 

Gajoi Bajitam (Any colourj,— First, J. Rhodes, Thomes, Wakefield. 
QMailr JRed). Seeond, J. Baworikh, Clongh End, neair HnsHngden (Brown 
BedJT Third, J. H. Daviea (Black Bed). 

BamAva (Any other vanaty).— First, W. A. Taylor (Black). Seoond, 
Miss E. Beldon. Third, T. C. Harrison. Beverley Road, Hull. 

TuBXSYS.— First, E. Leech, Boohdale. Second, Rev. W. J. Mellor, 
Cdlwick Rectory, Notts, mghly Commended, Mrs. A. Guy, Eaton, Gran- 
ttMn, Cambxidtfej; S. H. Stott, Quarry Hill. Rochdale (Cambridge Turkeys). 
Commended, W. Harvey. 

O—ar —First, £. Leech. Second, J. Cooper, BawtenstaU. HlgUy 
Commended, Jt. Hubbeisty, Longridge ; T. Howker, Bevidge, Blaokbnzn; 
8. H. Stott. 

Pocks (Aylaaboxy).— First, Mrs. M. Seamoaoa, Aylesbnzy, BodiM. 8e- 
ewid, £• Leech. 

Docks (Rouen).— First, E. Leech. Seoond, T. Bott, Bnry. 

I>DaKS (Anir other variety).— First, T. C. Handaen. Seoond, C. W. 
Brieilegr. Smi^ Commended, W. Harvey : T. C. Haiziaoa. Commandeda 
D. Paraons, Preston (Brown Call) ; H. Beldon (CsB.) 



PiaSC29S. 
Casrzbrs.— Fbst, E. E. M. Royds, GreenhULRochdale (BUck). Second 



[y Commended, C. W. Brierley; W. Harvey (Golden 
t OTBXB Vasibtt.— First, J. Mnnn, Fern Hill, n 
k HambuMhs). Second, B. Loft, Woodmanaey, 1 



and Hi^y CwBuneaded, J. Hawley, Bingley, torkahire (Black). 
TuMBUBa.— First,J.aawley. Saoend, J. Fielding, Boohdale. 



mded, W. J. Corbridga, Blaokhosa (Black Mottled.; H. Xa 
gham ; J. Hawley. Oonuneaded, T. Kenyon, Aooringtou ^Black 



SDAlilr 
XajNiJoy, 



Commended, W. J. 

Birmlngh 

Mottlel). 

BABBa. — Fiist, .A. Dovk, Yerk (Tetknr: 
Moor, near Boltpn (Blaek)* 

Owu —First and Second, J. Fielding. Highly Commended, W.P. Wild- 



fieeond, J. Broaafley, Tods 



ing, Momitford, near Burnley (White/' 
PounuB OB Cbqu'Ims. iiiiii, ] 



OB Obqu'Ims. null, H. YaHDey. Seoond and Highly Com- 
mended, E. S. M. Royda. 

Faxtaxls.— First, A. Parry, Rochdale (Blue). Second, T. 11. Hawley. 
Highly Commended, H. Yardley ; A. Parry, Rochdale (White). 

TuBBna.— Fhrst, J. Thompson. Second, L. Oiaesey, Rochdale. 

Dbaoobs. — First, A. Party. Seeond, A. Lowe, Over Hulton, near 
Bolton. 

Truiipbtbbs.— Prize, J. Thompson. 

AvT otbbb YABiBrr.— First, F. Wait, Sparkbrook, Biraringfaam 
(German Toy). Seoond, W. J. Corbddge, Blaekbum (Bad Jaeobioa). 
Commended, J. H. Hawley. 

PioxoNs OF ABT Yabiszz, Wzthxx voub mhiBS, aw AccBnraTON.— Fint 
and Second, T. Kenyon, Aeerington. 

JiTDQ^a.'^JbvUrp and Pif«on$: Mr. Richard Teebay, Fulwood^ 
Preston ; Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, MnsweU Hill, London. 



NEW BOOK. 



Pigeom, their Structure^ Habits, and Vanities Bj W. B. 
Ts<isxifxiEB and Habbison Wbib. 

Tbb Bxvt ptat of this work, qimIot tha title aboYe giYec, ancl 
not under that by which it has lor several weeks been adTer- 
tiaed— viz., ** The Pigeon Book,'* appeared on thelst of this 
■iiHith. Thia alieimtion of title is weU, as ICr. Brent's work ia 
known to all faDoien thronghout Great Britain and Ireland a* 
** The Pigeon Book." 

I oonfeaa to a little diaappdntment with this first part, stiB 
it is but Part L ; yet there is a pro>i«rb, ** Well begun is half 
dona." I have lor years been an admirer of the fnuts of Mr. 
fiarriflon Wetr% peoeil, and am still in the Tarioos periodioale 
whioh eaeh monUi find their way into my house; but eunly 
he has not here done hiniaelf nor the Pigeons fall iostioe. 
rhesB ftue four pietona, a pair of Tnrbits and a pair of Jaoo- 
bins on one laitf, and a pair of Nuns and a pair of Kwallowa 
on another. Some of these piotnres hanpe the appearasoe of 
having been sketched from eaged birds, indeed as if on tb6 
laat day of • long show. The pair of Torbits are the best, bot 
aemehow one doea not obtain any notion of the exquisite soft- 
ness of leather posseased by the living birds. Besides, why 
has Mr. Harriaon Weir represented Turtiits with turned crowns T 
The old English birds never had them ; they are but German 
innovations, and are therefore disliked by the best authoritiee. 
Indeed, I think the turned or point crown spoils the head ol 
the Tnrbit as much as it does that of the Bwb. Next come a 
pair of Jacobins — ^birds full of misery, apparently just washed, 
and the weather ookl. Their eyes are looking round the corner* 
and I am sure they would like to have their hoods palled on. 
farther, indeed a more moping pair of birds I never saw ; next 
a pair of Nuns, the lower bird eroaehing imeomf ortably. Iiastly 
there is a pair ot ** Swallows,'* and why Swallows ? I hoped in 
this new work on Pigeons this bird would be called *' The 
Tern,'* or at any rate ^ The Sea Swallow.*' The Magpie 
Pigeon eomee up to its name, but the word " Swallow** oonveyn 
a false idea. These birds, too, have tnm-erowns, to which 
individnally I objeet, as they oanee them less to resemble that 
bird from which they take their name. Mr. Harrison Weir's 
pencil hae for years given me mnoh pleasure ; and I trust that 
in the f otsre parts of this work we abalk have Pigeons not enly 
from life, but full of life, and therefore more pleasing. 

As to Mr. Tegetmeier's part, there are twenty pages in aS. 
Chapter I., on "The Structure and General Character ef 
Pigeons," from its eabjeet nnist almost necessarily be dulL 
There is, however, an interesting quotation two pages long 
from the Duke of Argyll's " Beign of Law," and another of a 
page and a half long from John Hunter. Chapter II., *' The 
Bock Dove," is made up entirely of quotations. In the first 
place there is an extract from '* MaogiUivray's British Birds,** 
six pages long ; tben immediately there follows one from Mr. 
Henry D. Graham, two pages and a half in length. 

When Mr. Tegetmeier gets fairly into his subject I hope we 
shaU not only have what is true, but also what is new. — 

WlUESHIBB BbCTQB. 
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1 M. of sHviB mM to a qoMrl of witai. Tldv » gtt opBrn 
open ftn and sturndtitt the oomta sntoayktelyaMilKlr whan 
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«ient wax to be added to the next mriting. A auDketaUe wax 
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PROPAGATING UGUBIANS. 

Ths first step towards the mnltiplicatioii of Ligoiians is, of 
' eonrse, ihe obtamiog a stock of bees with a pure qneen ; and, 
as the purity of the original qneen iff of sneh essential import- 
tance that unless it is secure all fotnre proceedings can only 
«nd in disappointment, no precaution should be neglected in 
endeavouring to attain this end. I should, therefore, advise 
Bo^one to pDrebase a Tiigqilap stock of whkdt the Tendor will 
not guarantee the purity of tbft qneen, whilst it is of at least 
«quel importance to buy only from those whose known charao- 
ter and standing among apiarians are such as to give weight 
tO' their guaiaiitee. 

This indispensable imliminaiy being seenrsd, most pefsons 
will probably expect to be at once enabled to propagate the 
pore Italian zaee^at least, I know that I did so, and it took 
jK>me time, and a considerable smoast of rather napalntaMo 
Mperience to mdeceive me. It ie tme, that if the ligudan 
atoek be so exeeptionaDT strong in early spring as to breed 
dronea well ia advance of every blaek stock within a radius of 
from thiea toloar miles, and yonngqnessis can be reared before 
any black drones are produced, the queens will stand a good 
diance of obtaining pure impregnation. AHhongh, singolarly 
anongh. I was so fortunate as to attain this result with the 
ftnt queen I ever reared, subsequent experience has satisfied 
me that suooess in the first attempt with only one Italian 
oolony is so rare, that it is far better to devote the fhnt season 
to furnishing every stoek in the apiary with a Ligurian queen, 
multiplying the queens at the same time as far as may be deemed 
deairahle, but paying little or no heed to the character of their 
impregnation. For reasons which need not be entered upou 
bere, but which hmwe been already specified by me in diseass- 
ing the subject of parthenogenesis in the honey bee, all these 
queens, although tiiey may, and most of them probably will, 
hned a mixed worker progeny, wiE in the next and succeeding 
years breed only pmw Itahan drones, by the multitude of which 
the chances of a true impregnation will in the ensuing season 
he so much increased that the purity of the majority of young 
queens of the second year is not improbable ; whilst if care be 
taken to keep all the stodcs well up to the mark, success in the 
case of eariy-bred queens becomes nearly certain. During 
this secoud season, therefore, all doubtful queens of the first 
year should be weeded out and replaced by those of the cur- 
rent year. 

^ Qu eens may also be bred in the autumn, and when all black 
drones have disappeared can soarody fail of true impregnation, 
if a sufficient number of Italian drones can be pieserved and 
the weather be warm enouglu* For this purpose the usual 
dvone massacre may be deferred almost indefinitely in one or 
more stocks by removing the queens. It is in this case neees- 
inry also to destroy or remove any yonng princesses that may 
be raised, since not only will aU drones be s pee d ily destroyed 
in the event of a princess beeoming leenndated, hat the 
workers sometimes become so impatient of their presence 
vader such eireumstaaces, that a partial, or possibly an entire, 
massaore may take place even before the juvenile monarch has 
been able to avail herself of their services. 
^ I should advise every one who intends propagating Lign- 
zians to provide himself with several nucleus-boxes, fitted for 
the accommodation of "nuclei," as small artificial swarms 
luKve been not inaptly designated. Those whidi I use are 
made of three-qnarter-inch wood, 14} inches long, by 0} inches 
wide and 9 inches deep, which will acoommodate four frames, 
although in practice I seldom put more than three combs in 
€ach. 

In order to stock a nudena-box and raise a qneen tiiereia, I 
commence daring the middle of a fine day by looking over the 
combs of a pure Italian stock until I find the queen on one of 
them. This comb, with the queen, is then put carefully on one 
aide, so that her majesty may not be jeopardised or interfered 
with in any way, whilst another comb ia selected containing 

• Bderzou states that a temperattcre of above 70* Is teqtdred. 



biaoft in aB tktg^ tnmik»e9^^ flis aealad agpBpk, 
whieh, with the adhering beesyia put in the nudewAiox, iisto 
whiefa ttia bees tcom two oifaer oonbs are rapidly swapiwitha 
stvong featiier. Two q>aiis eombs being plaoed ona on aitiiar 
sid#of the bntod-eavh, tha bees »Bst be confined by the t^ 
of Ae bov being ooveiml by peiforated sine instead of the 
erowB»heard, whilst the eatrance is closed by the same male- 
rial, and the nucleus should then be conveyed to a dark oeUar, 
thevs to lemasn until evening. After doidc it must be plaoed 
i&ihe position it ia intanded to occupy in tha upiuj, the heas 
sat at Irberty,^ the erown-board pat in its pkoe, and all made 
snog fov tha night. A great msh usually eaaues, but few will 
take wing in the dark; and althoogh most of the involnntaiy 
truants mayxatom to their home in tiie morning, so masi^ 
young bees that have never taken flight, and consequently 
know not their way back, must perforce remain that the brood 
will probably be well covered and royal cdls will appear in due 
course. All this must not, however, be left to chsoice ; but an 
examination of the nucleus should be made in the forenoon of 
the third day, when, if the population be too scanty, it must 
be recruited by brushing into it the bees from one or more 
combs of the parent stock, the same preliminary preoantlona 
being of course taken to insure the safety of the queen. 

If the Italian stock be strong, and the vacancy can be at 
once supplied by a comb of black worker brood, the abstraetioii 
of bees will scarcely be missed, and may be repeated, and a 
nucleus stocked, if required, nearly every other day in tiie 
height of the season ; but every comb of black brood should 
be marked with the day of the month on which it was inserted, 
and not employed for breeding Italian queens, until — si^ 
twelve days afterwards. If combs of black worker brood are 
unattainable, the place of those abstracted should be occupied 
by empty worker combs, whidi will rapidly be filled with eggs ; 
but if no worker comb be attainable, the remaining combs 
must be brought together and the vacancy left on one side. 

Cases may, of course, arise in which the pure Italian stock 
is BO exceptionallv weak as not to bear the loss of either brood- 
combs or bees ; but even in such instances proceedings need 
not be delayed long after breeding has fairly commenced, but 
may be so conducted as to add to instead of diminishing the 
strength <^ the colony. With this view, every bee should be 
swept off the selected comb, and ita place being at once sup- 
plied by a comb of black brood in a more advanced stage, a 
positive advantage will be at once secured, whilst the requisite 
population for the nucleus-bex may be obtained by brushing 
into it the beee from three combs lifted out of a black stock 
for the purpose, care being taken that the queen is not among 
them. 

These little artificial swarms will frequently raiae many 
royal cells. On the ninth or tenth day, all but two of theee 
may be extracted and given to more recently-formed hucM, 
which win thereby gain a considerable advantage in point of 
time. They should be cat out with a triangtdar bit of comb 
attached (apex downwards), and inserted in a sixniloriy-shaped 
hole cut in the brood-comb, which, in this case, may be tatei 
from either a common or the Ligurian colony, the latter being, 
of course, preferable as a dernier ressort in the event of Ae 
faUure of the inserted royal cells. In all these operations the 
greatest care should be taken to avoid bruising or chilling tlM 
royal embryos, and for this reason they should be condoctod 
as rapidly as possible in the middle of a warm day. Althon^ 
it might at first sight appear that, by inserting sealed royal eetts 
in the brood-combs at the time of stocking nuclei, trouble 
would be saved and subsequent operations rendered naneoes- 
sary, experience proves that it is better to delay the insertion 
until a day or two i^terwards, when sneh cells will generally 
be fixed and accepted by the bees ; whereas, if given to tiiem 
at the time of the first formation of the swarm, they are very 
apt to be at once torn open and destroyed. 

Dzierzon, the great German apiarian, says, "It is an ad- 
vantege, although not absolutely essential, to add a broed-comh 
to every artificial swarm or stock in which a young queen has 
been hatched* since, on account of the increased wannth aod 
activity which will thus be produced in the hive, the jnvenfle 
princess will sooner mature for impregnation, will take bar 
weddiog-flights earlier, and from the bees bemg indueed te play 
out in greater numbers she will be enabled to find her hive on 
her return with greater certainty. Whether young Italian 
queens are fertilised by Itelian drones, especially in the height 

• This is important, M gnat k)S8 of life often takea ]»Iaoe if the Ubor- 
ation be delayed nntil tbe next morning. 
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off mnmir when both dxooM and qiiMns fly fur irom home, 
must be left to ohanoe. The bee-keeper maj, however, do 
something to farther true impregnatien hj eneonraging those 
stoekfl wMoh hare the most Italian drones, as well as those 
with young qneens, to a simultaneoas fli^t rather early in the 
day, whilst other drones remain quietly in their hiyes, which 
may be done by giving them Uqmd food either in the ordinary 
way or by injecting it into the hiye." 

Having thus endeavonred to convey information on evex^ 
point that has occurred to me in oonneotion with the mnltiph- 
cation of the Italian variety of honey bee, and having thereby 
replied to the qneries of nnmerons correspondents, I need only 
add that I shall be most happy to snpply any deficient that 
may be pointed oat. — ^A Dbvomshibb 'Bma-ksmvmr. • 



PREVENTING SWARBONG. 

Is there any practicable and easy method of preventing bees 
from swarming ? Two years ago I began bee-keeping for profit, 
and had a hoase made capable of holding thi^e stock hives, 
and two supers on each if requisite ; the boxes are of wood, 
with iwo glass sides in each, so that I may be able to watch 
ihe movements of the bees ; the flight-board of the stock hives 
is all that can be seen on the outside of the house, which is 
under lock and key. After all my care and attention I find 
myself up to the present time debtor to cash. 

The difficulty which I cannot master is this, when I see my 
bees likely to swarm I place a super on in hopes of retaining the 
workers by increase of room, but to no purpose, for it appears 
that when all is ready off they go. I still leave the super 
on, hoping that as a further increase takes place the super may 
. be filled with honey, but no, they seem to prefer taking them- 
selves off with their new sovereign, and the super, the access 
io which is through three holes, each 2 inches in diameter, re- 
mains empty ; thus the season passes over, and leaves me 
minus of honey. Some will perhaps say you must destroy the 
young queens as they are hatched, and the evil will be remedied. 
That is easier said than done, especially in a stock hive. The 
queen may be captured while swarming, or after the swarm is 
taken, and the bees will return to the hive only to wait further 
orders; but all that is attended with danger and difficulty. 
But when they fiy off. what then ? — catch them if I can I sup- 
pose. Well, that is the trouble I want to prevent. 

At ihe end of last year I successfully applied chloroform to 
two small swarms, and joined them with two others ; they are 
now well and strong. I did not find either of the queens. — A 
KoviGB. 

[No system of management can be depended upon for the 
absolute prevention of swarming. Sufficient room should be 
given in good time, and the temperature of the hives care- 
fully attended to whilst the supers are filling, recourse being 
had to increased shade and ventilation immediately the bees 
show signs of being oppressed by heat. In spite of all these 
precautions swarms may issue, and if the combs be fixtures 
in the hive we deem it better to accept them without further 
demur. If, however, the combs are moveable, the swarm 
diould be temporarily hived in a common skep ; and the young 
queen, if any, being removed, and all royal cells excised 
(a task which the deserted condition of the stock hive wiU 
render sufficiently easy), the swarm may be returned with 
every prospect of no further issue taking place until the super 
be complete, even if the intention to swarm be not altogether 
frostrated.] 

AMEEICAN BEE PLANT— Cleomb intborifo;lu. 

Tms plant has been cultivated to some extent in this neigh- 
bourhood for several years past, and proves one of the best 
and probably the very best honey-producing plant known. It 
was introduced by the writer about the year 1860 as a new 
annual lowering plant, from the Bocky Mountain region, but 
its great value was not at that time known and was not dis- 
covered until a year or two after, when the writer was sur- 
prised to see the plant covered with bees, while other flowers 
in the immediate neighbourhood were quite neglected. The 
next year a much larger quantity of this plant was grown, and 
it was found that the honey stored in boxes at the time tiiat 
this plant was in bloom was of a much finer quality than any 
other. Eveiy succeeding year of its cultivation, confirms this, 
and I find that while this plant is in bloom nearly all other 
flowers are discarded ; even the Buckwheat, which evexy one 



knows is a great favourite with the industrioas Utile UOawB, Is 
quite deserted. The honey stored from this plant is poeitttelj 
ttie finest both to the eye and the palate, of any that I ever Mnr. 

The plant is of easy culture and looks well in the flower 0V^ 
den. It is a strong grower, and muoh branched like the o o mwMW 
Mustard plant, though its flowers are a bright purple, and axe 
produced from midsmnmer until frost destroys it in autanm. 

It will grow on any soil, though a rich one suits it best, and 
may be sown in dnlls, or broadcast if the ground is dean. 
Autumn is the best time for sowing as it comes into Uooan 
sooner. It has already acquired the local name of "Bee 
Plant," in this vicinity (Chicago) and as it is indigenous I pRH 
pose that we call it the Great American Bee Plant— H. JL 
Tbbbt. — {Prairie Farmer.) 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 

Hxxs BATnra thbib Eoob (B, £.).— -Then is no xemady. _ Hie wie i*- 
lAg egga ■hoold be pot under anoihar ban, and tlie onlpilt Bhonid b ec nm e 
gonp-meat. 

SPAmsH CooKXEBL (A. B. D.).— The moping and blistered face tulUnale 
he has suffered from the long winter, and is only now reoovering. WMla 
the ground was coTered witn snow, we did not see omr fowls ; they ygt 
in-doors and in shelter. Kow, when the weather is liner, we omaclvce 
feel more cheerful, and expect to see erexything flourishing. Give Urn 
bread steeped in strong ale, some lettuce if jou have it if he ammo 
. glTe him some sods, and let him hsTe fresh earth erezT day. u* 
have ground food, no whole oom. 

PouLTBT Runs (J, fl.)-— CoTer the surface 8 or 4 inches deep wtth voei 
drift. Bave a heap of ashes and limy rubbish under eoTsr, so that the 
fowls can haye a bath and the raw material of their egg-shells wheaerv 
they wish. Ground oats and boiled poUtoes in equal proportiottS focm a 
good diet for all fowls. It would be weU to let each variety have a few 
hours* run in the field daily, rather than one whole day and then miss two. 

Fowls EATnro bach othbb'b Fxathxbs (An AmaUw PouUry .^aedsr). 
—The facts yon detaU are an indioatiye of internal irriUtton in the fowls. 
GlTe them no whole oom. Feed chiefly on barlevmeal and boiled potatoee; 
giTe as muoh of lettuce leaves as you can ; and let there be a heap of Ory 
ashes mixed with some llmv rubbish under cover that the fowls can lisva 
access to all times. Do not omit the limy rubbish. 

Whttb Dobkikos (/. Ste9en).-^We cannot interfere under the dren- 
stanees. Give notice for the post-oflico order not to bo paid, and wait to 
see if legal proceedings are adopted. 

CiFOKisxMO (C, E. 6f.).— We know of no work upon this cruel and need- 
less practice. 

DXSXBABI.B Fowi.8 (R. J. H.),—Ab eggs, ohlffikann and ffood appearaaee 
are required, we think yon had better tuAopt DoiUngs. Thev are averaoe 
layers, good sitters and mothers, and bevond cont]9«^cttonihe best Urds 
for the table. It is necessary they shomd have a run, and you can glv« 
it to them. U you object to this breed yon oan have Goehlna, Brahmne, 
or Game. We know no others that will suit yon so well as one of the e e, 
because they each possess all the qualities, while many of the best layecs 
do not sit 

P0UI.TBT (J, R. Beyton).—Yro should keep Brahma Pootras in 
ence to Houdans if having your object in view ; but ybu must not _ 
to obtain high prices untU your stock is noted for prizetaking. Chickeee 
hatched in Apxil will not be old enough for exhibition in July unless vary 
precocious. 

Asthma xm Canaiues (A 8ub$eriher).—7re should prefer not breediiic 
from a Canarv liable to the disease ; but if he be mated with a perfeeflj 
healthy hen the risk of an asthmatical progeny will be very smaU. 

AvxABT.— There was a misprint in our Journal of Thursday last in 
answer to the inquiries of " Chaxobabza." We said that in an avia^ 
**S yards square and 1 yard high" fourteen kinds could be kept Jt 
should be a yards square and 8 yards high. An aviaiv of the height we 
mentioned would not contain fourteen birds for breeding. 

HrvES (C. A. Duan).— Apply to Messrs. Neighbour A Sons, ] 
Street, or to Mr. Peititt, Hive Manufacturer, Dover. 

Flowbbs vob Ebbs {Index),— -Yon may sow Mignonette, Borage, 1 
Melllotns leuoantha. 

Abtxficiaz. Swabmb— PBODUonox or Qraxm ( J. ff.).— When 1 
an artiflcial swarm by putting a hive containing a Zagarian brood-< 
in the place of a stock of black bees, the Ligurian bees should remain en 
the comb. Our earliest successful queen was hatched on the S9th of ApriL 
Pnttinff a royal cell in a cage when presenting it to a qoeenless stoek,is 
not only quite unnecessary hut is absolutely useless. 

Ybhtclatiiio Hzvbb— Nadibs {Suffolk Bee-keeper).— In ventilating hives 
kept in a bee-house, it is not essenUal that the air admitted should oome 
from the exterior of the house. We should much prefer supering to any 
system of nadirs. 

LxoiTBiAH Bbbs (Young 5otd{«r).— See the obeexrations of "ADvfOi- 
smBB Bbb-xbbpbb " in our Journal to-day. 



POULTRY MARKET.— April 10. 

yoimg poultiy is very scarce, and meets a ready sale at taffs 
Infeclor qualities are not in demand, and find a heavy salo. 



• d. s. d 

Large Fowls 4 to 4 6 

Birsner do. 8 4 

CLiekens 9 8 

Goslings 7 6 8 

Ducklings 8 6 4 

Pigeons 8 9 



a.d a. 

Pheasants OtoO 

Partridges 

Grouse • 

GuineaFowls S 6 • 

Rabbits 14 1 

Wilddo 8 
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APRIL l»-94, 188T. 




Myaan. 


JSS. 


SS. 


SS. 


BCooB 


HoaB*a 
Aga. 


Cloak 
aftar 
Sun. 


Taar. 


18 
19 
90 
il 
98 
98 
M 


Th 
P 
8 
Bus 

M 
TV 

W 


Royid HorUenltuna Sodety, L«>turo and 
EAiras SUHDAY. [Pzomeiude, 8 pji. 

BasTBR IfONDAT. 

Bastbr TusaDAT. 

Maating of Soeialy of ArU and Mero. 


684 
60.4 
68.4 

69i) 
69.1 
88.7 


Nteht 
86.7 
84.9 
84.8 
87.9 
87.1 

86.6 


Maan. 
47JI 
46.8 
47J 
48.8 
48.1 
47.8 
47a 


8 
14 
14 
90 
90 
15 


m. h. 
Iaf6 
69 4 
67 4 
64 4 
69 4 
60 4 
48 4 


n. h. 
68af6 


m. b. 
86af6 
41 7 
44 8 
44 9 
41 10 
89 11 
^nom. 


m. h. 
Oaf 6 
98 6 
66 6 
97 6 
9 7 
41 7 
96 8 


Daya. 
O 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 


m. a. 
87 

60 

1 4 
1 17 
1 99 
1 41 
1 68 


106 
109 
110 
HI 
119 
118 
114 
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CULTURE OF TRICOLOR PELARGONIUMS. 




IIK present k a good time to 
propagate arid repot tliis 
most beautiful class of bed- 
ding plants. 

Mr. I'ear^on, of Cliilvvtll, 
gSkve some hints on the cul- 
ture of Variegated Pelargoninms at page 343 of the last vo- 
lume of this Jonrnal : if he will use the turf soil, such as he 
Teeommended in the Numher for January 24th of the present 
year for the growth of Camellias and the formation of Vine 
borders, he will find that the plants will root very much 
fnore freely in it than in the mixture which he recommends. 
I can fully indorse all that Mr. Pearson has said in favour 
•of using green or partially decayed sods for the cultivation 
of the Camellia, and, indeed, for almost any kind of plaut 
that will grow in light sandy loam. To keep soil in large 
fitacks for any lengtn of time is a mistake. Before cutting 
%xp the sods I have the grass shorn off as closely as possible ; 
the sods are then cut in pieces about 1 foot long, 9 inches 
wide, and 1} or 2 inches thick ; they are stacked in narrow 
xidges, and are onlynllowed to remain stacked long enough 
to £11 a portion of the grass. They are then pulled to pieces, 
and used at once. For all purposes turf is decidedly much 
better pulled to pieces than chopped. 

I have never had my Tricolor and other Pelargoniums 
rooting so freely and crowing so luxuriantly as uiey are 
this season ; many of &em are now in 8 and 12-inch pots : 
a description of my mode of treating them may therefore 
prove interesting to some of the readers of " our Journal." 
In the first place, the soil which I find most suitable con- 
ttsts of fresh sods cut from a light sandy loam, pulled to 
pieces, as recommended by Mr. Pearson for Camellias, 
adding to every barrowful of sods a S2-sized potful of bone- 
dust. This is the only manure which I mix with the soil, 
and I find that in it the plants root much more freely than 
when other manures are used. If the soil is naturally 
aandy, no sand is mixed with it. After the plants have 
well filled their pots wiUi roots they are supplied two or 
three times weekfy with manure water in a dear state. 

Moit of mr plants were shaken out in the beginning of 
Jamiaxy, ana potted in small pots in nothing but thesods, 
no bone-dust or manure of any kind bein^ used. By the 
end of January they had commenced rootmg very freely, 
and as toon as the roots had reached the sides of the pots 
the plants were shifted into others of larger size, adding 
at each shift about 2 inches of soil to the ball, and many 
<«f those which were in 60 and 48-sized j^ois in the last 
week in Jannaiy are now in 8, 10, and 12-mch pots. The 
plants received their last shift only a fortnight ^o, and 
their roots have now reached the aides of the pots, and are 
rafUly creeping round the balL Ervy tame the pKanta 



were shifted great care was taken to have both the new 
soil and that in which they were growing in just the 
same state of moisture, and as nearly as possible of the 
same temperature. I may also observe that the plants 
did not require water till the roots had reached the sides 
of the pots, and to paying particular attention to this, and 
using proper care m watering newly -potted plants, I at- 
tribute a large portion of my success. 

The plants are grown in a light house, and near the 
glass, before potting see that the pots are clean, especially 
on the inside. This is a point which should be carefully 
attended to ; for if you put a plant into a dirty pot, when 
the time comes for shifting it again, on turning it out of the 
pot it is sure to leave many of its most healthy roots ad- 
hering to the old soil. Great care is also necessaiy in 
taking the drainage away from the balls not to break or 
disturb the roots, and after the drainage has been carefully 
put into the pot, and a portion of soil placed upon it, before 
the plant is set in the pot, make a little hillock in the 
centre with some of the most tempting bits of sod, so as 
to just fit into the place before occupied by the drainage ; 
the roots that were formed around the outside of the drain- 
age will then rest on the sides of the cone formed by the 
pieces of sod, and the soil can be filled in around the ball 
without the slightest injury to the roots. The best time to 
repot is when the roots have just reached the sides of the 
pots ; the plants can then be placed in larger pots without 
injuring their roots, and these will more readily work into 
the new soil than if they were allowed to fill the pot before 
shifting. At the first potting, after the old soil has been 
shaken from the roots, nold the plant in the left hand and 
with the right place the soil about its roots, gently shaking 
the plant all the time so that the soil may be properly 
settled among them; the soil should not be pressed 
into the pot until it has been well settled by shaking the 
plant and tapping the pot on the bench. The same care 
should also be observed in subsequent pottings. 

As soon as the plants have well filled their pots with 
roots after the last shift, they may be watered every day 
in hot bright weather. Now that the days are longer and 
frequent gleams of sunshine appear, the house is shut up 
early in the afternoon, and the plants have a slight dewing 
overhead with the syringe; this must, however, be done 
early, so that the foliage may become dry before night, for 
Tricolor Pelargoniums are very impatient of moisture on 
their foliage. I consider the morning the best time to 
water them at the roots, there is then no danger of an 
excessive amount oi moisture during the night, when the 
plants should be partly at rest, and if any of them should 
become dry during the day a skiff from the syringe keeps 
them from harm till next morning. Of course none of 
them must be allowed to flag through want of water. 

Cuttings of all the most delicate kinds of Tricolor Pelar- 
goniums will strike very readily now in a temperature of 
55* or 60^ but they must not be placed in any house where 
the air is charged with much moisture. If the pots in 
which the cuttings are inserted are partly plunged where 
they will have the benefit of a sl^ht bottom heat of 46'' or 
50"" it will canse them to strike much more rapidly, hut 
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care mnBt be taken not to make the soil in whioh the enttings 
are inserted vet. Soareely any water will be required from the 
time the enttings are pat in until they are rooted, if they are 
slightly sprinkled overhead eyerv day, but this sprinkling 
ahauld not be performed too late in the afternoon. I find the 
heit plan is to strike the enttings in small thomb-pots, putting 
on^ cutting in each pot. The pots should be well drained, the 
Boil pnssed in moderately firm, and the cutting should also be 
made firm in the pot ; the best mode of doing so is to make 
soiie small hooks, and with them fasten to uie soil two pf 
th4 leaf-stalks of each cutting. It is also important that the 
2>aie of the catting should rest flat on the bottom of the hole 
m4de by the dibber. An ayerage temperature of 50° or 55°, 
with all the air that can be given, is the most suitable for Uiis 
m4st Taluable class of plants. 

fiince writing the above I have been taking off cuttings from 
some of my new Tricolor varieties, the greater part of whioh I 
2>elieve to be distinct from any at present in cultivation. As it 
may interest some to know how Uieee beautiful varieties were 
obtained I will give their pedigree. Several raisers of new 
Pelargoniums have employed Mrs. PoUoek and Sunset as the 
female parents, and this is the reason of many varieties being 
so much like the two jast named. As soon as these were 
distributed to the public I obtained plants which were very 
small, and it was some time before they became strong enough 
to produce a truss of bloom. They were placed on a shelf in a 
^ airy place to bring out their colours as much as possible, 
and to starve them into bloom ; the desired efiect was soon pro- 
duced, and the pollen was immediately taken from their tiny 
flowers and used for fertilising the blooms of Baron Bicaeoli, 
and several of the darkest Zonal kinds amongst my own seed- 
lings. As soon as the seeds were ripe they were sown, and the 
only seedling I could save from the whole batch that came up 
with variegated cotyledons— Beauty of Huntroyde — refused to 
grow, and I was jiot able to propagate it till last year. This 
season it grows very freely, and proves to be distinct from any- 
thing I have seen amongst Messrs. Henderson's extensive col- 
lection. The seeds were gathered from Baron Bicasoli, the 
flower of which had been fertilised with the pollen of Sunset. 

From the same cross many of the seeds came up with yellow 
cotyledons ; Beauty of Oulton was the produce of one of these. 
All the green seedlings from this cross were saved, and showed 
no sign of variegation the first year, but early in the following 
year I observed fsmi streaks of red and purple on the stems, 
and as the season advanced these streaks of variegation on the 
stems of the plants began to develope and extend, and by the 
end of 1865 they had covered nearly one side of Uie skem. 
Early last spring the tops were taken oft, and the plants tken 
threw out some splendid sports. 

The variety named Lotty Wills is the produce of one of the 
green plants ; this I consider a superb variety, it grows very 
freely, and remains true to its character. The natural size of 
the leaf is nearly double the size of the specimens noticed at 
page 238. This variety has the beautiful colouring of Sunset, 
but the colours are muoh more clearly defined ; it also has a 
much stronger habit of fprowth than Sunset. The same truss 
of flower produced Bean^ of Oulton; this fine variety took 
snore after Baron Bicasoli, it reeeived the yellow ground from 
BuBset only. 

Aurora Borealis is also a sport from the same eross, and is, 
perhaps, the best Tricolor Pelargonium ever produced. The 
outline of the leaf is very handsome, the colours round the 
margin are very distinct, and the oentre of the leaf is perfectly 
green, and most beautifully defined; none of the beautiful 
oolours on the zone and margin of the leaf running into this 
green portion, so that the plant stands the weather much better 
than any other variety I have seen. 

The other three varieties are from my own seedKng Zonids 
crossed with poUen from Mrs. PoUoek ; the female parents had 
Tory dark zones, one ol theauwas neariiy Uaek. 

Flovetkoe is one of the best sporte^from tins efoss ; it is un- 
surpassed for depth of colouring, has a strong vigorous habit, 
and is very distinct. The pluit this variety sported from 
remained perfectly green up to the summer of 1866. 

Of Fanny, the leaves are nearly scarlet when exposed to the 
fuU sun in the open air ; the foliage is beautiful, circular, and 
of good substance. This is also a sport. 

Of Northern Star, the specimens sent were very small, and 
Bot well coloured ; it is, however, one of the most beautiful. 

The above are a few out of a stock of several hundreds of 
fin« varieties. This shooid teach those who wish to raise dis- 
tinM'taiMss of Pelacgonioma net to In too lias^iB tibovring 



away their green-leaved seedlings, but to preserve them for at 
least two years. I have some very promising seedlings from 
the double Pelargoniums that have been distributed during ths 
last year or two \ a description of these and some curious spotts 
shall form the subject of aaottisr paper shortly.— J. Wills. 



VINES AND VINE BORDERS. 

Mt remarks on the above subject have induced many of yont 
correspondents to join in the discussion. ** A Gasdskbb** 
(page 22), who ** thought it was really requisite for some one 
of experience in the matter to make a few remarks as quiiokly 
as possible," treats us to an account of some Vines, which, 
having all the good things Vines are supposed to care for, aoied 
somewhat in the way your correspondent himself would faaivs 
done had he feasted for six days off a joint of meat, and foand 
his stomach unequal to the effort of another go in on the 
Sunday ; and so the roots of " A OAanfeMSB's '* Vines, refisitig 
the food so carefully prepared for them, bored through 6 indies 
of grouted brick pavement, perforated the subsoil benea& to a . 
depthp of 9 feet, and were then, when cut through, f6imd to 
have a thickness equal to a man's finger ! Very extraordinsty 
roots, I admit, for Vines to make in two years; and if "A 
Oardsnbb" had measured them at their base, where their 
diameter would have been twice as much as he found it at 
12 feet 6 inches from the stem, and given us the circumference 
of the latter, the account of his Vines and their roots In the 
second year of their growth would have been complete. The 
Vines of " A Gakdxnkb," with their enormous roots ** oribbed, 
cabined, and confined," in their vault-like structure, will givs 
him good Grapes I have no doubt. They would do the same 
with one-tenth part of the trouble and expense he declares to 
be so necessary. Then why mcar either the one or the othtc? 

*" G. H." (page 117), calls the system Mr. WiUs advewtes 
the " show system," and thinks 1 should be satiBfied with a 
success equal to the cost incurred even if I never took a London 
prize. This is not a fair statement of the question under dis- 
cussion. Mr. Wills wants a large supply of fine Grapes for his 
employer's table, and gives us a good idea of what the cost 
will be to obtain them. I want a still larger supply ot eqnalSy 
fine Grapes for those who choose to buy them, and I gave a 
candid statement of everything I had done to grow them. I 
asked Mr. WiUs for further details of his anaageme&ts, and 
desired to know whe&er my Vines would have grown more if 
I had inevrred greater expense in the planting of them. Mr* 
Wills is silent on the subject, and so the question of eooBoniy 
vemu extravBgance must remain as it is for the present. 

1 wish to correct the assertion of ** G. H.," that in Prance 
" the Vines are cultivated on hiU sides, upon terraces, which 
are formed by bringing down the soil at intervals, thus exposing 
the rock, or a rough wall built up to support the next terrace 
to the full sun heat." This is true only to a certain extent 
The Vine crop of France, worth £30,000,000 per annum, is not 
so grown. 

*' G. H." says «* ' H. 8.' gives us as his idea of Vine tem« 
perature Hie fortyfifth degree of north latitude, with a mean 
temperature of from 7if to 78^" and, a^ain, "but I should 
to make a true calculation, take the mean of the year aa 
' H. S.* does." When I said that near the for^-fif th degree of 
north latitude in a mean tunamer temperature of 70** to 73% 
Vines grew and produced good fruit without cultivation, I 
merely mentioned a fact which every gardener ought to be ac- 
quainted with. 

** G. H." must not think the above temperature is neces- 
sarily accompanied by an intense sun heat such as he mentions. 
The direct rays of the sun have less to do with the growth of 
plants, and the maturity of their fruits, than Is generally 
imagined. Provided the autumn be warm and dry, there will 
be nopcMSptible diflerenoe ia the fruit of the Oak, whealttvtt 
be taken frdm one side of the tree or the other, amd FlMir> 
henries will be equally large on the north side of a hedge mod 
the south, and just as good in flavour. 

In hot countries vegetation follows the watercourses, az>d 
plants of low growth are most luxuriant where partial shade is 
afforded by neighbouring trees. Climbing plants, as a rule, 
are fond of shade and moisture, and if a climber be fonnd in 
the open, it is always a miserable object, unless the rainfiJl has 
been exeessive. In addition to the shade which plants and trees 
afford each other when growing in close proximity, the sky is 
alwi^ moroor less obscured, and the temperature ooaipiiM> 
)tiv«lyksrtmth«le«PMlNcoiiiiuUy dsveloperL WtthinlM 
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Jbopios rains and dondfl acoompany a Tertioal stui, and then 
ferraything starts into growth as if 1^ enchantment. Bj the 
tiine the new shoots have made their terminal buds the rains 
Are fflJling in other lands, and the snn, no longer vertical, sends 
his slanting ravs from above the distant eloads to warm and 
diT the air, and finish the growth the rains commenced. 

Mr. W. Thomson thinks my qnestion to Mr. Wills about the 
^^tio a very ridicnlons one. The original suggestion to use 
It to the bottoms of Pelargonium cuttings, appeared to me and 
to others to be equally ridiculous. One unfortunate corre- 
flpcmdent has lost the whole of her cuttings in her attempt to 
imitate Mr. Wills, and yet one would suppose the fingers of a 
Udj were well adapted for so delicate an operation. Gentlemen 
Meing tiieir gardeners exhibiting their scientifio acquirements 
In the manner suggested by Mr. Wills, would prefer throwing 
both styptie and Pelargoniums to the limbo of broken pots, for 
Its use in a garden should be an exception and not a nue. 

I believe that every one who asks a question is pleased to 
receive a plain and candid answer. Therefore, I confess that 
Qrapes grown in the open air in the countries I referred to, 
cannot compete with the best Grapes grown in hothouses in 
ttiis eountry, either in size of bunch or berry, but in flavour 
ihey often surpass them, and if the crop were limited to a few 
bunehes and these had the care and attention given to the pro- 
dues of an Bnglish hothouse, they would lose nothing by the 
competition. With equal readiness I admit, that in soutiiem 
ftnsda the thermometer does at times go up among the nineties. 
It does the same in this country. In the month of June, 1845, 
thermometers at the back of north walls in the Isle of Wight 
marked 92*. I have had the whole of the skin scorched from 
mj instepe by the power of the sun in a country as far north 
as Beotiand. Such flashes of heat prove nothing, and would 
be positively injurious in Europe if continued for any length 
of time. 

I have lived on the Continent f6r years. I have visited 
Trench gentlemen in their countzy homes and know something 
of their establishments. I am, therefore, able to endorse nearly 
idl Mr. Thomson has said about French hothouse Grapes. 
Th^ a^e often inferior to the vineyard Grapes of the south. 
Horticulture is not encouraged in France as it is in England. 

Thus £ur I have been able to agree with Mr. Thomson, but I 
deny his assertion, that the vineyards of the Bhine are subject to 
a la^er tmpefatore than he has leeo m mended for hothouses. 
If it were true it would affect the tempeiatnxe of the three 
summer months. The mean summer temperature of Strasburg 
and Heidelberg in 65*, only 1* more than that of Berlin, and 
barely 5* more than the mean summer temperature of Dublin. 
*' What may be termed a temperate dkoate is that most 
eiiitable for its cultivation.*' Such is Mr. Thomson^s state- 
Bent in the first page of his treatise on the Vine. Is a tem- 
teretnze of from 70° to 95° a temperate olimate? Is a moist 
haat of 100*, which Mr. Thomson now dedaies to be ad- 
vnatageous to the Vine, to be found in the temperate zone ? 
Do plants within the tropics enjoy such a ehaUw d'enfer, as 
this witldn a few weeks from the commencement of their new 
growth? 

I will put this question of temperature in another form. I 
have a span-roof house, 100 feet by 16 feet. If I were to 
divide this house into four compartments for the separate cul- 
tivation of plants requiring different temperatures, the oom- 
pactaient having the lowest temperature to be planted with 
Tines ; tiie next to be filled with Oranges, Lemons, Oitrons, 
and OUves ; the third with Date Palms, Sugar Canes, and Pine 
Apples ; and the last with Cocoa-nuts, spices, and Cacao trees 
— if Mr. Thomson's temperature of 70* to 95* be proper and 
necessary for my Vines in the first compartment, will he give 
me an ascending thermic scale of cultivation for my other 
compartments? Hamburghs do not grow in Fernando Po, 
nor Muscats in the Caracas.— H. S. 



The seed readily vegetates in a Cucumber-frame ; and when 
the plants are about an inch high they should be potted singly 
in thumb pots. When well established they should be shif tea 
into 32-sizod pots, in which they will fruit abundantly. In 
the following spring, if larger plants are required, they may 
be shifted iuto 24-sized pots, in which they will produce an 
immense number of fruit, which is exceedingly useful for gar- 
nishing Grapes and other fruits, and also for mixing amongst 
cut flowers for vases, Sso. A few sprigs mixed amongst white 
CameUias, white Primulas, and other flowers for bouquets, 
give a most enchanting appearance. 

The soil which the plants require is peat, with a little loam 
and sand, well Uended together, and they may be grown either 
as standards, pyramids, or bushes. A warm greenhouse or 
stove suits them best from October till March, and in the sum- 
mer months they will grow well in a cold pit or in the open 
air. — John Pbbkdw, Thomham Oardem, Suffolk. 



RIVINA L^VIS CULTURE. 
This native of the West Indies was cultivated by Philip 
jMiller more than a century since, yet is not so well known as 
H deserves, for of fruit-bearing plants adapted for decorating 
.the dhmer taUe I would give the preference to it. The plant 
produces a great number of elegant drooping racemes, 4 inches 
la length, of beautiful scarlet berries throughout the autumn, 
"winter, and spring months — ^indeed, its value cannot be over- 
rated. A shilling packet of seed (which we had true from 
Messrs. Barr & Sugden), sown in April, will produce plants 
%liich idSl fruit well from the following antunn. 



ORIGIN OF TRICOLOR PELARGONIUMS. 
I EAVB read the letter of your correspondent Mr. Pearson 
with some interest, as having, like him, been considerably 
amused by the contents of some of the letters which have 
from time to time appeared on this subject. I also hope, ancK 
I am inclined to think, that on a second thought Mr. Pearson 
wiU hardly feel inclined to set me down as a humbug, if, as 
far as Golden Tricolor Pelargpninms are concerned, I plead 
guilty to the charge of ** having foreseen the probability of our 
dark-zoned varieties becoming tricolor, and crossed for the ex- 
press purpose of producing them ;" and, what is more, I cer- 
tainly made no secret of my views on the subject, and should 
you be land enough to give this letter a place in your columns, 
it will in all probability meet the eye of more than one who 
may recollect having heard me express those opinions, pre- 
vious to the introduction of Mrs. Pollock, or any other Golden 
Tricolor Pelargonium. 

What suggested the idea to me was simply as follows :— I 
had observed that by crossing the silver-margined varieties^ 
which were not numerous at that time, with the green- 
leaved zoned sorts, the result was a per-centage of seedlings 
with silver margins, and some of them with the addition of a 
well^efined or pink zone, very pretty when the foliage was in 
a young state, but nearly disappearing as the leaves advanced 
in age. 

Reasoning from analogv, nothing I think could be more 
natural than to arrive at this conclusion — viz., that as the union 
of a zoned with a silver-margined variety was ascertained to 
produce progeny having pink or red zones, and also sUver mar- 
gins, so. the union of a zoned variety with a yellow-margined 
variety might reasonably be expected to produce progeny 
having yellow margins, and with zones of more intenei^ of 
colour. Knowing, as I did, that the mingling of brown and 
yellow would produce a red, on the same principle as blue and 
yellow will produce green, the anticipations of those results 
led to various experiments being tried, and their realisations 
are now sufficiently well known ; and I believe that it is gene- 
rally admitted that the introduction of this class of Pdar- 
gomums is a consummation worttiy of being wished for. 

Some of my friends, I believe, give me credit for being in- 
strumental in their production, others qualify the matter by 
saying that I did so ** quite accidentally,'* and others say that 
I had nothing whatever to do with it, but that they produced 
themselves spontaneously and simultaneously. 

If any one will take ue trouble to carefully examine a lesct 
of a heavily-zoned Pelargonium he will find that the change 
which takes place when that leaf is induced to become varie- 
gated is not quite so wonderful as it may at first sight appear 
to be. The upper surface of the leaf shows, we will suppose, 
a wdl-defined zone, or horseshoe, but the under side shows no 
indication of a zone whatever ; and if a leaf be out into two 
pieces, the assistance of a magnifying glass will show that the 
brown colouring matter which constitutes the zone does not 
extend to the entire thickness of the leaf, but appears some- 
what in tiic form of a coat of dark brown paint resting upon 
the green tissue of the leaf, and kept as it were in its place by 
the translucent epidermis which covers the upper surface* 
Now, when a variety of Pelargonium to which the dark zone 
is natural can be induced to become variegated or vdlow- 



margined, the natural position or locality of the zone i 
the very part where the undulating or irregular junction of the 
yellow margin and the green disc or centre of the leaf takes 
place : consequently whatever portion of -the yellow masgiti 
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hBfijif9DM to lie nuder the brown zone will, m wen throned tlia 
transparent epldermifl of the npper Borfaoe ef the leaf, appear 
qtiite red, the prodnotion of the brown and the yellow eolonring 
matter ; while that portion of the sone which may rest upon 
the green portion of ttie leaf retains its normal or brown colour 
to a certain extent, influenced, however, by a certain amount 
of blending resulting from the contact of the different colouring 
matters contained in the leaf, and giving to the entire zone, as 
Been through the transparent epidermis, that rich bronzy shade 
of colour which in many of the best yarieties is so dcMrredly 
adxnired. 

It will be observed that my remarks have all referred to what 
is Imown as the Gtolden Tricolor section of Pelargonium, which 
is essentially distinct from the Silver Tricolor; so much so 
that all attempts on my part to obtain a cross between the 
two sections, and combining the properties of both parents, 
have hitherto failed. 

The latter section, although vexy beautiful when grown under 
glass, is not so well adapted for bedding in the open air as 
the Golden Tricolor section, on account of the cupping or 
emmpling of the foliage, induced, it would appear, by the 
white or silver margins (possibly from their entire freedom 
from chlorophyl or green colouring matter), being unable to 
expand in proportion to the green centres: consequently 
crumpliug is inevitable ; but, very fortunately, this objection 
does not in any degree apply to the yellow-margined varieties, 
possibly from tiie circumstance of the margins of their leaves 
not being entirely destitute of this principle. — P. Gbiste, 
• Culford. 

CAMELLIA CULTURE. 

In reading the account of Mr. W. Paul's lecture on spring 
flowers, I was strongly reminded of an anecdote of the late 
Duke of Wellington. He was urging one of his military friends 
to enter parliament, and was answered, that having spent the 
greater part of his life in the army, and given attention chiefly 
to military matters, he scarcely felt equal to taking an active 
part in legislation. " Oh," replied the Duke, " you have only 
to take care not to speak on subjects with which you are not 
thoroughly acquainted." Now, no one can doubt that Mr. 
Paul is an authority when he writes on growing Boses and 
Hyacinths in pots, but if he grows Camellias according to his 
own directions, I certainly will take an early opportunity of 
asking to see them. 

To begin with grafting, he says this is usually performed in 
the autumn ; is not the spring a much more natural time to 
graft ? Mine are always grafted in the spring and we do not 
lose one in twenty, so I shall not change to autumn. 

Then, he says, the best soil for Camellias is a rough loamy 

Ct ; what sort of a soil this is I am at loss to know. Peat we 
w, and loam we know, but what is loamy peat? **Loam, 
a dark-coloured rich mould, principally composed of dissimilar 
particles of earthy matter, as sand, day, and carbonate of lime, 
and vegetable matter in a state of decay, with an occasional 
mixture of oxide of iron and various salts " (see Worcester), 
Is such a ^11 ever found naturally in combination with peat? 
It IS impossible, because the acids of the peat would be neu- 
tralised by the lime, and I have long thought it absurd to make 
8uch mixtures. Make a bed of peat mixed with loam abounding 
in alkalies, and in a very few years you will hardly find a trace 
of peat remaining. But, perhaps, Mr. Paul intends to recom- 
mend a mixture of loam and peat, a very common and I think 
a very wrong one. In such a mixture peat is evidently in- 
tended to act mechanically to keep the loam open, and for 
reasons above stated the effect can only be temporary ; the 
result is generally a mass of sour soil in which will be found 
plenty of brown half-dead roots. There are rich fibrous peat 
soils which will grow Camellias, and such soils are infinitely to 
helpreferred to mixtures containing peat ; but though Camellias 
in peat often have fine dark foliage, tbey have not the constitu- 
tion of plants grown in sandy loam, and I contend that fresh 
turf cut thinly from a rich sandy loam is the only soil fit for 
Camellias. 

Again, Mr. Paul says the time to pot a Camellia is when it 
has made its growth, or, rather, ^hen its growth is well 
matured. Is it possible to give worse advice than this ? When 
a Camellia has made its growth it has also made its roots, and 
if potted at that time the new soil will be almost entirely un- 
occupied for twelve months. If, on the contrary, it is potted 
as soon as it is out of flower the roots will ahnost immediately 
leadh the pot sides. 



Than, wa art told to ton the plants oat of doors when tha 
growth is matured— that is to say, almost immediately aftar they 
have been repotted, and, if they drop their buds, to oonrida r 
ourselves in fault, as they have had too much water at on* 
time, or too little at another. It must be a wonderful ohaiiee 11 
they do retain their buds after such treatment, particularly if 
they have been subjected " to a high temperature to indnoe a 
vigorous growth." Is this the way to grow an eversreen almost 
as hardy as a common Laurel ? Grow it in a hothouse ia 
spring, pot it after it has made its roots in an unnatural soil; 
turn it out of doors to stand all weathers for some months, and 
then take it back to the house to bloom ! We have been taught 
that two negatives make a positive, and perhaps the result of 
such treatment may be satisfactory. I should like to see it. 

When I was a boy the Camellia-house at Wollaton was tfaa 
finest sight in this neighbourhood, but the Lord Middleton of 
that dav who had taken great pride in it died, and was sue- 
ceeded by one who had spent ms life on board a man-of-war. 
He told me himself he did not care for a garden, and the onlj 
trees worth planting were Oaks and Walnuts for ships and gun- 
stocks. One of the first orders the gardener received, was not 
to waste any more coal on the conservatory. When a vei^ 
severe frost set in, I believe it was in 1887, this order was re- 
scinded, but it was too late, the pipes were frozen up, and though 
the beautiful climbers which were trained up the pillars of the 
house were killed, the Camellias were uninjured. Lord ICiddle- 
ton seeing them flower as well or better than ever, never allowed 
the house to be heated again whilst he lived, and I never saw 
such plants as they became. Of course if they had been in pots 
in place of being planted out, their roots might have suffered. 
These dark Lauref-Uke bushes, amongst which you might have 
hidden a bullock, many of them from 10 to 15 feet high, gave 
me my first lesson on Camellia-growing. 

In conclusion, I would ask you if you have oftsn seen sneh 
wood as the branch I have enclosed, from plants grown in peat 
soil or which have been subjected to a high tempeiature to in«- 
dnce vigorous growth, a process of wire-drawing it may be called, 
resulting in long but thin shoots the reverse of vigorous. A 
healthy plant of Camellia ought never to oast its buds, and 
such an occurrence is rarely seen here, but then our plants 
never receive more heat thux is necessary to keep out f^ost, 
and are never turned out of doors. — J. B. Bbabson, ChilwelL 

[ The shoots are uncommonly fine and stout, and the leaves 
intensely green. — Ens.] 



APRICOTS AND STBAWBERREES IN DORSET- 
Mb. BinoLTFPa'has sent to us the following extract from a 
letter he has received from Blandford : — 

** I have, I think, the most astonishing early development of 
out-door Apricots ever seen. What think you of five hundred 
Apricots set on one tree, and some of them now (April 8th>i 
as large as a good-sized Walnut ? The tree is uncovered, and 
in all other respects comparatively nncared for." 

Mr. Badclyffe adds—** Strawberry plants here look first-rate. 
The best novelty is Dr. Hogg, and it can be confidently reeom* 
mended. It is a Queen, very hardy in leaf, healthy, a good 
oropper, and altogether excellent." 



TIME REQUIRED FOR GRAPES RIPENING. 

In the Journal for March 14th ** H. W." wishes to know if 
there is a given time to ripen Grapes in. My opinion is that 
there is not. ** H. W.*' does not say whether he wanted themr 
ripe at any given date. Should he require them at a stated 
time, then £e gardener in charge would have to act accord- 
ingly ; if no special time is named, the gardener would act on 
his own judgment. I have had no experience in Jersey myself^ 
but am inclined to think that Grapes in Jersey and in the nortlk 
will require much the same treatment. 

To me the idea of forcing Vines to have ripe Grapes in four 
months is not in accorduice with the general practice of 
forcing the Vine ; besides, at certain seasons of the year such 
forcing must add considerably to the expense of fuel, to say 
nothing of the extra labour. 

I am satisfied that, accommodating as it is, the more slowlj 
the Vine is forced in accordance with its requirements the better. 
Quick forcing as a natural consequence, as you justly observe, * 
must produce quick exhaustion. To excite the "^e in an 
unnatural degree must be highly injorious to its well-being. 

I know a place where Vines were forced in sixteen weeks; 
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^Cheeaae wM as f oUowf : — The ownsr, being ill, was ordered 
Giapes, which eoat 7«. per lb. The gardener thought it a great 
pciee, and xesolyed to risk the experiment of qniok ibreing on 
•eeonnt of his siok master, iueeordingly he pot his plan in 
operation, and in sixteen weeks he had ripe Grapes ; bat I am 
very much in doubt whether if the same Vines had undergone 
the operation again they would not have been rendered worth- 
less. I saw them after they had performed their task, the 
iruit was far from what it ought to be, and the foliage was 
foxy, aye, very foxy. — ^Vebitas. 



ROYAL BOTANIC SOdETTS SPRING SHOW. 

Tbk seoond ■pring Show of this Soeietj took place on Saturday 
laat, bat, imf ortimately, the weather was saoh as to pravebt a large 
atteadaaee of Tintoni, being sqaally and showery in the forenoon, and 
l^nffh the after iMrt of tiie day was fair the tiy oontinned threaten- 
ing till ui|^t. 'The principal natures on this occasion were Axaleae, 
Bows, and Cinerarias; and these, with flowering and fine-foliaged 
planta, made an effectiTC though not large display. 

Of Azaleas there were only two collections in the Nurserymen's 
Class; these came from Mr. Tamer, of Slough, and Messrs. Lane 
and Son, of Berkhampstead, and were awarded equal first prizes. 
Mr. Tuner's six consisted of excellent exam^es of Madame Mielles 
and lionis Yon Baden, white ; Kinf^omi and Perfection, rose ; Beanty 
of Beinte, white, with occasional stripes of red ; and a nnkm plant, 
being £toile de 0and and Yariegata snperba worked together. Messrs. 
Iiane had Beiae des Blanches, Iveryana, and Magnificent, white; 
Chelsoni, orange scarlet; Roi Leopold, salmon scarlet, and of Sir 
Charles Napier, a finely-bloomed pyramid aboot 4 feet high. 

In the Amatenrs' Class, Mr. Wheeler, gardener to Sir F. Goldsmid, 
Bart, M.P., was first with Alba Cioeta, in the way of Etoile de Qand ; 
Dnke of DcTonshire, scarlet; Marie Lonise, crimson ; Stella, beanti- 
fol orange scarlet, with riolet purple blotches in the upper petals ; 
Broughtoni and Semiduplex, neither of whidi was sufficiently in 
bloom. Mr. WHkie, gardener to J. MoHenry, Esq., Oak Lodge, 
Kensington, was second with Optima, salmon scarlet ; Marie Louise, 
Ihiehease Adelaide de Nassau, a dense mass of scarlet Uooms ; Sinen- 
SB, and standard plants of Sir Charles Napier and Mrs. Fry, rosy 



For Uiree Azaleas sent out in 1862, 1863, and 1864, Messrs. Lane 
were first with the beautiful Stella, Elegantissima, white with occa- 
soenal stripes of rose, a flower of great subetance ; and Adyanoe, rosy 
crimson, heaTily spotted in the upper petals. Messrs. Ivery & Son 
had Flag of Truce, white ; Madame Dommique Yerraene, delicate sal- 
moo pi^ irregularly edged with white, and spotted in the UTOer 
petals with crimson; and Souyenir de Pronay, rosy crimson. Mr. 
Turner had Stella, Prince of Orange, orange red, almost destitute of 
spotB ; and Charles Bnke, salmon rose, es«h feftl boldly edged with 
white, and spotted in the upper petals with punish crimson. Messrs. 
Ivery were awarded a second prize, Mr. Turner a third. Messrs. 
Iveiyalso exhibited scTcral seedlings, the beet of yrhieh. were En- 
chantress and Princess Alexandra, which respectively received first 
and seocnd-elass certificates. The former is white, slightly flushed 
and streahed with delicate salmon rose, and spotted in the upper 
petals with crimson, a fine hold flower ; whilst Pnncest Alexandria is 
white, mottled and streaked with purplish pink, some of the flowers 
wholly pink, and in others only some of the petals of that eolour. 

Boses, though prizes were not offered for tiiem, formed the most 
striking and attractife feature of the exhibition. Those from Mr. 
William Paul in particular were remarkable alike for the number, 
hrij^tness, and freshness of the flowers, and the size and health of 
the foliage. Among them were notieeable Mdlle. Marie Body, with 
two magnificent crimson scarlet flowers, a fine specimen of Gloiy of 
Waltham, Fisher Holmes, Senatenr Yaisse, Prince of Portia ; of rose 
and pink varieties Madame Anna Alexieff, Madame Bousset, Oeati- 
feUa rosea, Madame Fillion, Madame Boll, Madame Hoste, and 
Madame Damaizin ; and of Noisettes and Tea-scented Celine Forestier 
and Marquise de Foncault. Messrs. Paul & Son had likewise a 
coUeotion in fine bloom, among which were excellent examples of 
Madame Fillion, Lord Clyde, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Fisher 
Holmes, Exposition de Brie, Ocneral Jac<|neminot, Charles Lawson, 
Madame Yictor Verdier, Maz^chal Niel, Cebne Forestier, and Madame 
YiUermoz. Messrs. Paul & Son also contributed five boxes of beau- 
tiful cut blooms, of which Mareohal Niel, Maurice Bemardin, 
Alphonse Belin, Madame Yictor Yerdier, and Madame Yillermoz, were 
especially fine. Extra prizes were awarded for all three exhibitions. 

Cinerarias though not numerous had a very gay appearance, and 
those shown by Mejsrs. Dobson, James, and Fairbairn were in ex- 
cellent bloom. Conspicuous among Messrs. Dobson's plants, to whicb 
a first prize was awarded, was tluit well-known and beautiful rosy: 
purple variety. Lord Elgin, almost dazzling in its brightness ; among 
the others were Conqueror, crimson self ; Miss Smith, white, broadly 
edged with violet ; Eclipse; and Admiration, white, with a broad rosy- 
pswple edge. The first prise in the Amateurs' Class was awarded to 
Jfr. Jauses, gardener to £*. Watson, Esq., Isleworth, for well-bloomed 
plants of Snowflake, Lord Elgin, Perfection, Charles Dickens, Fair 
Maid, and William Beeyes. The second prize went to Mr. Fairbairn, 

nrlano, Sion, who pressed his corn- 
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petiter so closely for first that it was difficult to decide which had the 
better collection ; his plant of William Dobson, a bold crimson adi, 
was admirably bloomed ; Creamy White, as well as his other plants 
were also very good. Mr. August, Beddington, was third. For 
Beatrice, a seedling raised b^pMr. Fairbairn, Messrs. Dobson received 
a first-daes certificate. It is a very large, bold, white flower, oon- 
spicoonsly edged with ro^ purple. 

Among other subjects were AmarvUises from Mr. Borley, of Baya> 
water, and Mr. Wilooek, gardener tolDr. Pattison, of St John's Wood ; 
fine-leaved Begomiaa from Mr. M a rcham , gardener to E. Oates, Esq., 
Hanwell, and Mr. Wheeler, gardener to Sir F. Goldsmid, Bart., and 
excellent pots of Lily of the Yalley from Mr. Bartlett, who also coik- 
tributed a dozen admirably-bloomed specimens of SpirsBa ja^nica 
or barbate. These, though only in 48-pot8, measured about 20 mches 
across at the base, and 16 or 17 inches high, and each bore about a 
dozen graceful white spikes of Uoom. It is surprising that so effective 
a plant is not more ^neraUy grown for decorative purposes at this 
season, seeing that it is of easy culture. 

Of British Ferns Messrs. Iverv, of Dorking, sent ae usual the best 
collection, wluch included Asjpleninm trichomanes Moulei, a very 
pretty slender variety; Asplemum fontannm, C^stopteris fragilis an- 
gustiUa, Bledhnum spicaat heterophyllum, of which the nale green of 
the young ^nds formed a pretty contrast with the dark hue of the 
older ones ; Ceteradi ofBeinarum, Scolopendrium vulgare maiginato- 
cristatum, Poljjpodxums, Athyriam Filix-fcemina formoso-cristatam, a 
finely-crested variety with lively green fronds as shown, A. F.-f. thvs- 
sanotam, A. F.-l. puleheUum, also pretty, and a easeful of Tricho- 
manes radieaas. lu. James, of Isleworth, had the second prize for a 
collection chiefly consisting of Athyriams and Lasttaas. 

Prizes were also offered for flowering and fine-foliaged plants, and 
were taken by Mr. Williams, of Holk>way, Mr. Wheeler, and Mr. 
Wilkie in the order of their names, with collections comprising Cordy- 
line indivisa, Yaxiegated Aloe-leaved Yucca, Crotons, Alocasia'me- 
taUica, Dioksonia antarctica, Eriostemoas, Azaleas, G^ietyllis fuchsi- 
oidea, and Dendrobium nobile. Mr. Williams likewiee contributed 
a collection contaaung ImaatophyUam miniatam, Tetratiieca ericas- 
folia, Boronia pimmta, Trichomlia suavis, and other Orchids, tocher 
witii a fine specimen of the beautifully-striped Yucca quadricolor. 
Yucca albo-spioa, Ananassa sativa variegata, Todea superba, and Hy- 
menophyllum demissum. Mesars. Lane had a plant of the beautiful 
hybrid Bhododendron Countess of Haddington, with large trusses of 
its long-tubed rosy blash flowers ; also a plant of Edgeworthli, a 
Sikkim species with large, oampanalate, white flowers. 

Of new and rare plants a numerous collection came from Mr. BuB, 
comprising latobriwhsa uadulata, Maranta roseo-picta; Habenaria 
maigaixtaoea, with oblong daack fpeen leaves, blotched with white, a 
promising addition to variegated Orchids ; Ireaine Herbstii aureo-reti- 
calata, noticed last week ; Tradescantia repens vittata, in which some 
of the leaves are half green half white, while others are broadly 
striped ; Fittonia arg;froikeura, beaatifully veined with white ; Athy- 
rinm Goringiamim pietum, a beautiful and graceful variegated Fern, 
with reddish midribs shading off to grey, and douded towards the 
base of the pinn* ; the Japanese Lastrsa vavia, with green and bronzy 
fronds ; Polystichum angulare pamssimum, and some others. Mr. 
Williams, of HoUoway, seat flie rare Yanda gigantea, with a raceme 
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of its large thick Idosaoms, golden yellow, with oonspicuoi 
Uotohes; also a Strelitaia, with an orange and blaokirii ^ 
Dracoana saaguinea, with long narrow leaves having red midribs; 
Lindsaa cultrata ; a small vellow and brown-flowered (hicidinm, and a 
by-no-meaas diowy Maxillaria, with numerous small purplish spots 
on a buff around. Mr. Wilcock, gardener to Dr. Pattison, St. John's 
Wood, hadtwo Odontoglossums, one being O. Bluntii, and the other a 
good variety of luteo-purpureum with nine large flowers. From Mr. 
ahenton, Bamet, came several varieties of Eeticosporas, not, hoW" 
ever, of a size tiiat their merits could be judged of ; and from Messrs. 
Perkins, of Coventry, Tricolor Pelargonium Queen Yictoria, a pretty 
variety, which was adjudged a first-class certificate ; and Mr. William 
Paul had a similar award for Bed Admiral. Mr. Paul also exhibited 
several other promising variegated Pelargoniums, and the beautiful 
new double Scarlet Thorn. 



TREATMENT OF PEACH AND NECTARINE 
TREES. 

Plant if poBsible trees one-year- trained from thennrBery, vn- 
less yon like two-year trees beet. After planting, pnt some rotten 
manure over the roote, with soil, and water it in. I like U> 
plant in October or November, and I let the trees grow till May 
before I oat them back. Should there be any ehoot absolutely 
useless I ent it out, but no more ; then nail, as soon as of 
snfl&eient length, as mxtA wood as will form a good head. I 
usually let the wood grow all it can in the spriug till the fol- 
lowing season — ^that is, I never cut a shoot from the trees tiU 
I prune them, say in the middle of May ; then I go over the 
trees and cut out the useless wood, disbud the wood left for 
another year, take off the embryo fniit where it is too thidk, 
and then nail in properly. By this management I never miss 
haviBg ft crop of fruit. The Masane I assign for this treatrntai 
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are, that by haviag every piece of wood with ite leading ahoot, 
the proper noorishment of the tree never ceases to keep pro- 
perly distribnted, yon obtain a crop without any oorering to 
your trees, and yoa avoid all standing in the oold and hitting 
yonr fingers instead of the nails in winter pnming. I have 
had a orop of fmit for the last twenty years onder the above 
mode of managing the trees. 

The six Peaohee which I recommend are—Chevxense, T6ton 
de Yenns, Koblesse, Bellegarde or Galande, Walburton Admir- 
able, Grosse Mignonne. The following are also good kinds : — 
Bed Magdalen, Boyal George, Vanguard (very often sold for 
Noblesse), Old Newington, Chancellor. The six Nectarines 
which I prefer are — Elrnge, Bed Boman, Bmgnon, Yiolette 
Hdiive, Fitmaston Orange, Hardwicke. — J. Hjlbbis, Nurseryman, 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Db. Mabtebs'b Lsctubk, JprU ISfA.— The Stem and Branchet 
formed the subjeot of this day's lecture, the features ^liatiwgiiifiliiiig 
them from the root wero pointed oat, and nmnerovs illastratioiis wero 
given of the varioiis forms which these parts assmne. The purposes 
which the stem serves in the economy of the plant were stated as b^g 
to act as a channel of communication between the roots and leaves, 
to expose the latter to the lif^t and air, to serve as a reservoir of 
natriment for the plant, and in some cases to act as a substitute for 
the leaf. For the support of annoal plants a small herbaceons stem 
was nsnally sufficient, bat for those cd longer dnration, or which are 
exposed to the wind, a woody stem or troSc became neoessaiy. The 
way in which the trank is formed through the greater energy of the 
terminal bad, and its mora favoaraUe position as compared with the 
side shoots for receiving noorishment and light, was then explained ; 
and Dr. Masters next showed that the diffennt shapes whuh trees 
assume depend on the suppression of some buds, the development of 
others, the position and arrangement of the latter, and the direction 
which the resulting shoots assume. In the organs of plants thero was 
the same struggle as that which goes on between plant and plant, 
when a number are growing toother, and the same victory of strong 
over weak. This struegle exercised a powerful effect on the form and 
'habit of the plant, andcUmbing plants were 'Pftanwrd as a form in 
which the leaves are as fully exposed to light and air as if they had a 
thick trunk and branches. 

Dr. Masters next pointed out that the underground portions of the 
stem, such as tubers, corms, and rhizomes, aro distinguished from 
roots by the habitual production of buds, and serve as reservoirs of 
nutriment, generally containing starch and other substances available 
for the growth of the plant. Many subtenanean forms of stem, it was 
then mentipned, could change their position by their growth at one end 
and decay at the other. Aerial stems likewise served as storohouses, 
some, as in the case of Cactuses, containing large quantities of water, 
while in others thero wero resins, gums, and various peculiar seero- 



The ^wer which the cultivator has of altering the form of plants 
by pruning, grafting, and other operations was then referred to, as well 
as the effect of these as regards the formation of wood and the pro- 
duction of fruit. The effect of grafting, and especially that of double- 
grafting, in promoting the speedy formation of fruit^spurs, was also 
pointed out, and illustrated l^ specimens kindly sent by Messrs. Rivers. 



Second Spbixo Show, A^rS ISth. — This was an extensive as well 
as most beautiful Show, ladang but one element to render its success 
complete, and that was fine weather ; for though the two conservatory 
arcades, which the various subjects fully occupied, and the conservatory 
itself, wero warm, dry, and comfortable, the drizzling rain which eon- 
tinned moro or less throughout the day very much diminished the 
numbers and enjoyment of the visitors. Masses of fine Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons, and a profusion of Roses constituted the leading 
featuros of the display, while mixed collections of flowering and fine- 
foliaged plants, Cmerarias, Lilies of the Valley, Pelargoniums, and 
other pUmts served to give it variety. 

In the class for nine Azaleas the only exhibition was that of Messrs. 
Lane & Son, of Berkhamp«tead, who had a first prize for Oem, Chel- 
soni. Advance, Klegantissima, StelU, and finely-bloomed plants of 
Roi Leopold, Sir Charles Napier, Magnificent, and Iveryana. In the 
Amateurs' class for six, Mr. Wheeler, gardener to Sir F. Goldsmid, 
Bart., was first with well-bloomed specimens of Marie Louise, Duke 
of Devonshln, Stella, Broughtoni, Semi-duplex, and Alba Cineta. 
Mr. Todman, gardener to R. Hudson, Esq., CUpham Common, was 
second with smaller plants, but in excellent bloom, the vnrieties being 
Ducbesse Adelaide de Nassau, verf brilliant in colour; Princess 
Royal, rosy crimson; Roi Leopold, Princess Bartiiilda, Condona, 
purplish lilac ; and The Bride, white. Mr. Wilkie, gardener to J. 
McHenry, Esq., Kensington, who was third, had Crispiilora, in which 
the edges of the petals aro curled or crisped ; Burlingtoni, orange 
scarlet ; Coronata, deep rose ; a finely-Uoomed standard Sir Charles 
Kapier, and a i)yramidal plant of Roi Leopold, covered with bloom. 
The same exhibitor was first for three plants with Sinensis, Duchesse 
Adelaide de Nassau, and Marie Yervaene, all three in exoelleot bloom. 



and the last, though small, beibg pun white with a few streaks of red, 
was very pleasing. Mr. Wheeler was second, and Mr. Todman third. 
The first prize for the best single specimen was awarded to Mr. Fair- 
bairn, garaener to the Duke of Northomberland, Sicn, for a plant of 
Triumphans, forming a regular cone about 6 feet in heigbt, well 
covered with flowers. Mr. Turner, Slough, was second with Louise 
Von Baden, bearing a profusion of its fine large white flowers. Messrs. 
Lane contributed Reine des Blanches, about 8| feet high, and Mr. 
Lydiard, Batheaston, a small plant of Extrani, but in very good bloom. 

Of Rhododendrons, Messrs. Lane wen the only exhibitors in the 
class for six, but took a well-merited first prize for Augustum, delicate 
pink ; Nero, dark rosy purple ; Illuminator, with large trusses of rose- 
coloured flowers ; Vervaeneanum, semi-double, bluish lilac ; G-riswoodi- 
annm, blush ; and Erectum, deep rose— lall of them moderate-sized 
plants, and in excellent bloom. Messrs. Lane also contributed a col- 
lection of dwarf standards in small pots, and in fine bloom, though 
not exceeding a foot in hei^^t. The first mze for a single specimen 
went to Mr. Wilkie, for a fine standard Everestaanum, with a head 
measuring 5 feet or moro across ; and the second to Messrs. Lsas, 
for Toowardianum, bearing numerous large trusses of its rosy lilse 
flowers. 

Mr. Parker, of Tooting, sent a fine half-standard Countess of Had- 
dington, with a head 34 feet across, and bearing numerous trusses ol 
its charming rosy blush flowers. Most nnfortanately it was too late 
for competition, otherwise it would doubtless have secured an award. 
This fine hybrid variety, it will be remembered, was first sent oat by 
Mr. Parker. Mr. Batch sent cut blooms of Rhododendrons grown oat 
of doors at Hafodunos, Denbighshire ; likewise blooms of AncUandii, 
of course from a house. 

Roses and their merits will be fully reported on by *' D.," of Deal, 
and in the meanwhile it will suffice to mention the names of the prise- 
takers, and a few of the varieties exhibited. The first prize for nine 
was taken by Mr. Turner, in whose collection we nmarked fine ex- 
amples of Senateur Yaisse, Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, Vioontte 
Timer, Charles Lawson very fine, Madame Faloot, and Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, with numerous beantifnl blooms. In that of Mr. W. 
Paul, who was second, we romarked Victor Verdier, John Hovper, sad 
Madame Villermoz ; whilst Messrs. Paul & Son, who were tkud, had* 
Anna Alexieff beautifully fresh, Charles Lawson, Madame YiUermoz, 
and Alba Rosa. Mr. James, gardener to W. F. Watson, Eiq., took 
a first prize, the only one awarded in the Amateurs' class, with pknts 
in good bloom ; and in that for the best single specimen Mr. W. Paal 
had a like award for Madame Alfrod de Rougemont, which, although 
not large, had about two dozen expanded flowers, white tinged with 
pink, equally distributed over the plant. Mr. Turner was second. 

New Roses of 1866 and 1866 wero with some exceptions not seen to 
the best advantage. Charles Wood, deep velvetv crimson ; Exposition 
de Brie, violet shaded crimson ; Mdlle. Marie Body, crimson scarlet ; 
Camilla Bemardin, Dr. Andre, MMguerito de St. Amand, Alba Muta- 
bilis, Charles RouiUard, and Marechal Niel wen some of the most 
noticeable. The last, of course, now roquires no commendation. Mr. 
W. Paul was first ; Mr. Turner, second : Messrs. Paul & Son, third. 
Extra prizes wen also awarded to Mr. W. Paul, and to Messrs. Lane, 
who each showed numerous collections of pot plants, also to Messrs. 
Patill & Son for boxes of cut Uooms. 

AmongCinerarias the mdst attractive wen Miss Smith, Lord Elgin, 
William Dobsou, Lady Theodon Grosvetfer, blue-edged ; and Ednse, 
white with a broad rosy purple edge. Messrs. Dobson & Son wen ust, 
also receiving an extra prize for twelve well-bloomed plants ; Mr. Fair- 
bairn, second ; Mr. James, third. The last-named exhibitor also had 
a first prize for six Calceoluias admirably flowered, and of the same 
excellent strain as that which he usually exhibits. 

Prizes wen also offered for Amaryllids. Messrs. Veitcli and Mr. 
Burley, Bayswater, wen the onlyexhibitors, the former being awarded 
the first prize for their collection, in which Ackermanni pnkherrima, 
with large, deep scarlet flowers veined with blackish red, and Ban- 
manni grandiflora wero conspicuous. 

Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and Pansies, will receive spedad notice at 
other hands. For Auriculas, Mr. Turner, of Slough, took m first nxize 
in the Nurserymen's dass, with beautiful examples of Miss Oidcings 
(Read), Richard Headlej (Lightbody), and Mary Ann (Fletcher), arm- 
edged; Unique (Dickson), Prince of Wales (Ashton), and Ladj 
Richardson (Gaim), Gnen-edged ; Crucifix (Clegg), Fair Maid (Lidbt- 
bod;), and Pillar of Beauty (Hughes), White-edged ; Eliza (Sim), 
Meteor Flag (Lightbody), and Stadtholder (Gorton), Selfs. Mr. James, 
who was first in the Amateurs' dass, had a good eight, likewise taking 
a third prize for Alpines. For Polyanthuses, Mr. Wiggins was first, 
Mr. Turner, second; and for Pansies in pots, Mr. James was firsL 
Good stands of cut blooms from Mr. James and Mr. Hooper, of Bath, 
also received first and second prizes. 

Lily of the Valley, in exoeUent bloom, from Mr. Reevea, Gamnden 
Grove Nursery, Kensington, had a first prize ; and Mr. Salter, Ham- 
mersmith, was seoond with beautiful potsful of the variegated sort im 
fine bloom. 

-Miscellaneous collections of plants in flower consisted for the most 
part of subjects which had been exhibited on the previous Satnrday at 
the Regent's Park. Among them wen Acaoias, Izons, Qenetyllis, 
Vincas, Eriostemons, Azaleas, Rhyncospermnm jasminoides, Odonto- 
glossums, Yandas, and other Orchids. Mr. Wilkie waa first, Mr. 
Williams second, and Mr. Wheeler third. 
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Other salijeeii, lor which elMMs irare not profided, eoonsled of a 
lazgs and beantiM coUeetion of Chineae and Ghent Aaaleaa, Rhodo- 
dendronji, including Conntees of Haddington and Dalhoosiaaun, 
Roses, Dentzias, &e., contribated by Messrs. Lane ;. a Terr pretty 
mixed collection of Tulips, Lily of the Valley, and Spirtea japonica 
from Mr. Bartlett, of Hammersmith ; British Ferns from Mr. James ; 
basketsfnl of Krs. Dix and Miss Watson Tricolor Pelargoniams from 
Mr. Watson, of St. Albans ; and many fine varieties of the same 
eliias of Pelargoninms from Messrs. £. G. Henderson, who also had 
the beantifal Silver-leaTcd Meadow Grass and the pretty Aneaba- 
leaved Daisy. Mr. Tanton, Epsom Nnrsery, exhibited a remarkably 
&DB plant of Cyperas altemifolius variegatus ; Mr. Wif^i^ins, Isle- 
wrorth, a fine eollectaon of Cyclamens in 60-8ized pots ; and from Mr. 
flarley, Digswell, came a box of cnt flowers containing Gtaidenias, 
Roses, Cinerarias, Persian Lilacs, Acacias, Begonias, Clianthns, Ams., 
together with flowers of *' Triohosanthes oncumerina," like lacework, 
bnt of which the correct name is donbtfnl. For the above exhibitiona 
Beiyeral extra prizes were awarded, which will be found in the pnb- 
liflhed prize list. 

Floral Coxxxttee. — A very nice collection of plants was furnished 
for the inspection of the Committee, and sereral novelties of rarious 
merit were to be found among them. Li the exhibitions of the 
Society, the new plants and florists' seedlings seem always to excite 
oonstdierable interest. Mr. James Butcher exhibited a seedling 
Auricula ; Messrs. Perkins & Son, Coventry, a seedling Tricolor Zonal 
Pelargonium, Queen Victoria, which it was requested should be sent 
again to compare with others. It is decidedly a good variety, and will 
probably take a good position among its numerous relatives. Messrs. 
Yeitch sent a liu^ and valuable collection of plants, among them 
Spluerogyne peruviana, a handsome, large-foliaged plant; Colens 
Veitchii, from the South Sea Islands, very showy and distinct, the 
centre of the leaf very dark, with a bright green margin. A first-class 
certificate was awarded it. Also Dieflenbachia Pearoei, which re- 
ceived a second-class certificate ; Panicum variegatum, ^m the 
South Sea Islands, with white and red variegation, very distinct, first- 
doss certificate; Hippocyrta brevicalyx, a veiy curious flowering 
plant, resembling in foliage Gesnera, and haring globular orange 
flowers, second-class certificate; Frandscea calvcina major, witii 
beautiful large lavender flowers ; a new species of Nepenthes, which 
it was requeued should be sent again ; Primula cortusoides amcena, 
a beautiful soring-flowering Primrose, ^uite hardy ; Gymnostachyum 
Pearoei ; ana the graceful Hoteia (Spinea) japonica, a forced hardy 
herbaceous plant most usefid at this season for decorative purposes. 
Mr. Ball sent several new Ferns — ^namely, LastreaFilix-masBamesii, 
which received a first-dass certificate ; Athjrium Goringiannm pictum, 
a distinct variegated form, and r&j beautiful, which also had a first- 
dass certificate; Atfayrium Filix-fcemina pulchmm, which had a 
'second-class certificate ; Athyrium Fifix-fomma elegsns ; also Haben- 
ynk mafgaritaeea, and Camellia Lavinta Maggi rpsea^ which waa < 
'awarded a second-dass certificate. This is a sport from Lavinia 
Maggi, bnt very inferior in form and beauty. 

From Messrs. Dobson, Ideworth, came seedling Cineraria Beatrioe, 
deep white centre, with a magenta margin ; second-dass certificate. 
Mr. W. Paul sent seedling Zonal Pelargoniums Bouge etNoir, Prince 
Silverwing, Red Admiral, Topaz, and Jason, a bright yellow-foliaged 
variety, which was awarded a first-class certificate, it is fully early 
to decide upon the merits of these sporting varieties ; when planted out 
of doors their merits will be more fully devdoped. From the same 
came also Ancnba japonica ovata, a graem-loliaged variety, which had 
a first-class certificate ; Ancuba japonica salicifolia to be seen again ; 
Ainus aurea, a ydlow-leaved plant, which received a first-class certi- 
ficate as being useful for a shrubbery or plantation ; and Crataegus 
oxyacantha ooccinea flore pleno, wmch had a first-class certificate. 
This is certainly a plant which cannot be over- rated ; the intense bright 
red colour, and the numerous dusters of the double flowers make this 
Oratsgus invaluable; no admirer of this charming family can be 
without it, all other pink varieties are truly in the shade bedde it, 
beautiful as they all are. Mr. S. Parsons, Tomham Green, had a 
seedling Azalea 6eauty of Fairlawn and Azalea Rival, not equal to 
well-known named sorts. Mr. S. W. Pileher, Plaistow, sent seedling 
Alpine Auricula Emma, deep rosy crimson, with a yellow centre ; it was 
awarded a socond-dass certificate ; also Veronica chamsedrys varie- 
gata. Mr. Parkes, gardener to G. Cooper, Esq., Old Kent Road, sent 
a collection of cnt Orchids, among them Odontoglossnm tnlipiferum (?) 
and Dendrobium thyrsifiorum, also plants in fine bloom ef Odonto- 
glossnm Alexandr». A spedal eertifioate waa awarded for these 
handsome spikes of flowers. Where were the far-famed, as far adver- 
tisements make them so, new Violets ? Not even the Czar put in an ap- 
pearance. Surely if worth anything the new double kinds ought to have 
been introduced on this occasion' to the public. The Pansios were all 
that could be wished, and some of the finest kinds ever exhibited, but 
the Violet ought deddedly to have been represented at this meeting, 
we mean that highly-scented modest flower with nodding head. 

Fsirrr ComnrnnE. — Mr. Lydiard, Batheaston, sent a good didi of 
Alice Mande Strawbeny, Lydiaid's Xmproved, Rifleman, and Hedaor 
Winter Pvolifie Cnembers, and adish of a white seedling Potato, very 
flood for this ssmkni. Fram Mr. Mdville, ^ardMier to the Barl of 
fioadbocry, DalMiy Fauk, eama MdviBa'a Imparial £arly Ganliflower 
3roccor» 



Gbmbbal MsBTDfO.— W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., F.R.S., in the 
chair. The business was entirdy of a formal character. Seven new 
FdlowB were dected, and the St. Mary's Church Cottage Garden 
Sodety, and the Spalding Floral and Fruit Sodety were admitted into 



SUDDEN DEATH OF PANSIES AND 
CINERARIAS. 

In a former nnmber of yonr Jonrnal the question " Why 
Panfiies died off Baddeoly, or Bome parts of them did so ? ** 
was asked. In a recent number the same qtlestion is put, 
touching the sudden death of Cinerarias. 

I think I can answer both your correspondents, having, like 
them, been a sufferer, and in both instances, but, after close 
inquiry, a discoYerer, too, which they do not seem to have been. 
First of all, let me state a physiological fact— a ring of bark 
taken off down to the wood of any woody vegetation, tree or 
plant, if complete, destroys the vitality of the roots and ulti- 
matdy that of the plant. Further, though scientific men 
know the fact, society in general does not, nor do all gardenei-s, 
that the roots lift, by a special system, the nourishment from 
the soil for the pLmt, but do not partake of it themselves 
while it is in a crude state ; the roots, to be healthy, requiring 
the intervention of bark, the same as the trunk of a tree or 
plant does. The bark descends in continuation from the 
stem, however altered in appearance, and by it the sap which 
the roots lifted up into the tree descends in its improved 
character. The roots are merely organs of nourishment, and 
as organs must be kept healthy, or they will not perform their 
duties to the tree or plant. Boots, as I have before remarked, 
do not nourish themselves directly, but by means of the sap 
descending by the stem. If by any chance a complete inter- 
ruption to the flow of sap is made at the level of the ground, 
just where the sap-bark begins, by cutting off the bark down 
to the woody fibre, the roots will infallibly die, the plant 
following. 

With reference to Pansies, Cinerarias, and some other 
similar plants, dying off, I found a ring of the bark com- 
pletely eaten away to the woody fibre in each instance. It 
would appear as if the plant supported itself for a few hours 
after this result had taken place, by the sap in store, and that 
the roots in the meanwhile became useless, the plant by the 
morning dying suddenly, however well it looked overnight. 
The ni^t being the time when plants draw on their roots 
most largely, and the leaves giving out most freely their gaseous 
vapours in t£e morning— ^t is the time of our finding i 
withered pifmt. (?) 

In some cases I thougjht woodlice barked the plants, and 
so they do, but they bite here and there, up and down the 
stem, for half an inch, and do not completely eat away the 
bark, unless they are very numerous, crowding and poison- 
ing the Pansy root as well as eating it. Wireworms, however, 
are the worst of all pests in the flower garden. They keep 
just at the line of junction between the hard bark of the stem 
of the plant, and the softer bark of the root, and just below 
the earth one wireworm will thus concealed work away at 
the bark, entirely encirding the plant, and as surely destroy- 
ing the roots by cutting off the supply of nourishment these 
derived from the plant's stem. There is no sure remedy but 
catching the wireworms, nothing else will be effectual. — M. D. 



CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 

Ths Chrysanthemum is one of our most useful autumnal 
flowers for greexihouBe and conservatory decoration. It comes 
into beauty when other flowers are scarce, and enlivens our 
plant-houses at the duUest season of the year. With careful 
cultivation it may be grown to any size, be trained to any shape, 
or adapted to almost any purpose. 

The plants may be easily increased either by cuttings, suck- 
ers, layers, or dividing the roots. I consider the most easy 
and business-like way, or at least that by which the best foun- 
dation is laid for future suooess, is by'euttings, and as this is 
the mode I generally adopt I shall treat on it only. 

The euttingi are taken from the old plants early in March, 
or about the middle of that month. This season I took off my 
first bateh of cuttings about the 15th of March. They should be 
about 8 or 4 inches long, and, the lower leaves being trimmed 
off, should be eut jost below a joint. Three or four enttinga 
ara inaerted in a Miiiad or three-ineh pot, in a compoet eon- 
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liitiBg of nbh tarfy lofnn and ImI moidd in equal parts, inth 
a liberal admixttire of sharp sand, oarefolly atiMhing the name 
to each variety. The pots are then placed in the propagating- 
hoose, plunged to the rim in cocoa-nut fibre ; and as the house 
is glazed ivith rough plate glass, bat little shading is required. 
The cuttings reoeiye a gentle watering from a fine-rosed water- 
ing-pot, so as to check too rapid evaporation when they are 
deprived of the support of the parent roots, as well as to settle 
the soil about them. The atmosphere is kept moist, and they 
receive a gentle bedewing from the syringe on most days. 
They will strike readily in a Cucumber-frame or in a vinery at 
work, or, where no better accommodation can be afforded, the 
cutting-pots may be plunged under hand-lights in the open air. 
I find that in about a month or five weeks the cuttings begin 
to grow and the pots to fill with roots. 

The plants, for such we must now call them, being rooted, 
are removed to a situation where they will receive more sun 
and air ; the point of each shoot is nipped out, and they are 
shifted into six-inch pots. It is important to shift immediately 
the roots reach the sides of the pots, for if they become cramped 
in the small pots the well-doing of the plants will be consider- 
ably affected. The soil used for this potting is somewhat 
stronger than that employed for the cuttings. The Chrysan- 
themum is a luxuriant grower, and delights in a rich compost ; 
with liberal treatment it will reward the cultivator with ^ossy 
green foliage, and a profusion of beautiful flowers. I now use 
a strong turfy loam, with about one-fourth of decomposed 
vegetable mould, a little charcoal, and a good qaantity of de- 
cayed cow and sheep dung, the latter put on a hot iron or in 
an old tin vessel, and placed over a fire for some time to destroy 
insect life. In this compost the plants will grow freely, and 
in due time produce a fine display ef bloom. They must gra- 
dually be hardened off, and, when there is no danger appre- 
hended from frosty nights, should be plunged in a bed of coal 
ashes out of doors. When handsome specimens are desired, 
with luxuriant green foliage to the rims of the pots, the plants 
should be placed at a sufficient distance apart not to interfere 
with each other, for if the leaves are allowed to intermingle 
too freely the lower ones torn yellow and become unsightly. 
Instead of a position facing due south, one with either a south- 
east or south-west aspect suits them better. When the roots 
have again reached the sides of the pots I give another shift, 
at the same time stopping all the shoots to keep them dwarf 
and compact. About the end of July I give their final shift, 
nsing on this occasion 10 or 12-inch pots, according to the size 
of the plant and the variety about to be potted. At this potting 
they should be finally stopped, and all the shoots carefuUy 
tied out to neat stakes. 

During the growing season the plants require copious sup- 
plies of water, and they should never be allowed to flag from 
the time they are removed from the cutting-pots until after 
blooming. In dry weather they will be greatly refreshed and 
benefited by a watering overhead once or twice a-day. If it is 
desired to secure fine heads of bloom and very large flowers, 
the plants should be supplied with manure water at least twice 
a-week. 

About the beginning of October the plants should be removed 
into a cool house, where they will be protected from dashing 
rains and severe frost. The front of a Peach-house is well 
adapted for this purpose. It is not safe to allow them to re- 
main out of doors late in October, as we are then never secure 
from frosty nights. Last season many Chrysanthemums were 
completely destroyed owing to being allowed to remain too long 
out of doors unprotected. They may be removed into the con- 
aervatory or greenhouse as they come into flower. 

I have sometimes noticed when the plants have been re- 
moved in*doors, that though well set with buds and promising to 
go on prosperously, yet soon afterwards they have drooped, and 
many of the buds have died off without coming to perfection. 
This, I presume, is caused, as a rule, by the roots being id- 
lowed to run freely through the holes of the pots into the soil ; 
and from numerous rootlets being broken off on the removal 
of the pots, the plants are deprived of avast amount of nourish- 
ment, and consequently sustain a check, discoverable by the 
leaves flagging and the buds withering. This evil may be 
avoided by moving the pots before the roots run into the soil, 
and repotting the plants when the pots are filled with roots. 

When the blooming season is over the fiower-stems may be 
out down, and the plants plunged in coal ashes in a cold frame, 
or in turf pits covered with spare sashes, whore they will 
have slight protection from frost. As Ch^santhemums are 
nearly hardy but little oare in winter is requisite, except ocea- 



sionally to supply a little water. The old plants may be 
planted out in the mixed borders, in open plaoes in the sfarob- 
beries, or at the foot of walls bounding the flower garden. In 
the southern counties in favourable seasons I have frequently 
seen them produce a gorgeous display of bloom. 

It is unnecessary for me to advert to the many varieties in 
cultivation. I would refer all intending purchasers, as well ss 
all interested in the cultivation of this useful flower, to the 
valuable article by ** D.," of Deal, on " OhrysanthemnmsHew 
and Old," at page 100 of the present volume.— Quihtim Bbaj>. 
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Sm the soil frequently among young erops, and deetnyy 
weeds as they appear. Aspattiffutt as soon as the young shoots 
are from 3 to 6 inches high, let the plantations be made. 
Broccoli, let a sowing of all winter and spring sorts be made 
forthwith. Cape Broccoli and Cauliflower for Michaelmas may, 
however, be sown a week or two later. Carrots, continue to 
sow successions of the Horn — indeed, sow a bed every month, 
from January to September. This is the best way to be inde- 
pendent of the grub. Cucumhert, the sort for ridges should be 
forwarded immediately, also Tomatoes and Vegetable Marrows. 
Potatoes, this is an excellent time to plant a full crop ; Sidneys 
with well-protruded sprouts, or other early kinds, planted now 
will be a little later than those planted in February. Planting 
them, however, involves a little care ; the sets should be placed 
in baskets, a single layer thick, on damp litter, and handled as 
carefully as eggs ; they should by no means be planted dnriog 
either sunshine or wind. See that plenty of Kale, Savoys, 
Brussels Sprouts, Leeks, Scorzonera, Salsafij, Beet, Ac, is pot 
in without delay. 

FBUIT OABnEN. 

Becently-planted fruit trees should be inspected in case they 
have been loosened by the winds ; for although deep planting 
is not supposed to have been practised, yet the soil ehou i i e 
kept in dose contact with the stem, quite as high as the sur- 
face level. It is necessary that all fruit-tree borders should be 
well drained, to prevent the stagnation of water at all times, 
but with this provision there will be no danger from all the 
rain entering the borders which falls upon them between this 
and August, even if it should be abundant. The climate in 
front of a south wall is an artificial one, chiefly as regards an 
increased temperature, and with this there is afforded no cor- 
responding increase of moisture. The latter must be supplied 
by watering, but the less this becomes necessary the better. 
If the border is smooth, firm, and sloping, heavy rains are 
carried off by the surface, and lost as regards the roots of the 
trees : therefore from this time until August, or the period of 
ripening, keep the surface loose so that rain may enter freely. 
Weed Strawberry plantations. 

FLOWSB OABDBN. 

Potting and sweeping lawns should now be regularly attended 
to in suitable weather. Finish off new work, if not already 
done, without delay. Boll walks to make them firm before diy 
weather sets in ; edge and sweep them after rolling to give them 
a neat appearance. Any tender hoses that have sufiered from 
the late severe winter, and which are now breaking, should be 
pruned, but leave such as have not begun to grow until the 
eeason has advanced a little. Shrubs should alao be looked 
over in the same manner. Continue sowing annuals wherever 
required. A thorough re-arrangement of all the herbaceous 
tribes should take place every spring ; if this haa not been 
attended to no time should be lost in carrying it out. Some 
of the grosser kinds form too large masses in time, and thereby 
destroy all proportion in the borders and beds. 

OBBBMHOUBB AMn C0N6ZBVAT0BT. 

With the advancing season plants of vigorous growth will 
now be making rapid progress ; great attention must therefore 
be paid to regulating and training the branches. Climbers, in 
particular, will require to be kept in almost daily subordination. 
It is a question whether trellises of various fantastic devices 
are the most appropriate, either for display or convenience. 
The most simple forms will be found to answer all practical 
purposea better, and may be in quite as good taste *a many of 
the grotesque treJUses in use. This, like all other matteis 
where eorreot principles of taste are not often brought to bear, 
is usually oferdone. Yaiiety and inlriea^^ and wh«l is teimed 
originality, are too frequently mistaken for oinamenl. Nokhing 
can be ornamental, strictly speaking, nnless the prineiplsi A 
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dedgn form an essenttal element in its execution. Plants of 
ehrdbby growth will feqnire to be stopped baek, so as to give 
stability to the plants as well as form. This will enable the 
ooltivator to dispense with stakes in a great measoze, for after 
all, stakes are nneightly appendages to exotic plants. Great 
eare shoold eter be bestowed on watering pot plants. Too mndi, 
too little, or an iniadioioas mode of application are equally 
fatal to high coltiTation. Very many plants are seriously in- 
jnied at the periods of shifting or ** potting off " by improper 
-watering. It has been the fashion to recommend what is 
termed a thorough soaking to newly-potted stock, and it is to 
be feared that in this very act the foundation of what is termed 
Boumess is frequently laid. A very finerosed watering-pot 
snd slight appUoations of water, at intervals, soon after pot- 
ting, are the best means as a general rule to penetrate the mass 
and to cause the particles bf soil so to arrange themselves 
that the atmospheric influences shall be somewhat modified, 
but by no means intercepted. There is, however, no good 
reason why all plants should be watered immediately on shift- 
ing them. When a plant has no ball of earth the water should, 
of course, be made to penetrate the whole mass in order to 
prevent desiccation, which would sometimes ensue through ex- 
treme porosity in the new soil. When, however, the subject 
is a plant-Hsay a Camellia, with a hard-wedged ball, a steeping 
overhead in water for an hour is a preferable course. After 
this, frequent syringings or waterings with a fine rose will be 
the soundest policy for a week or two afterwards. See that no 
plant suffers from drought in the conservatory. Those planted 
out will now require thorough waterings. The larger speci- 
mens in tubs or pots must also have a most liberal supply, 
provided the drainage is complete. This is the period for the 
free use of liquid manure, bat take care that it is perfectly 
clear. Large Orange trees should now receive a copious supply ; 
where these trees produce gross wood, disbud such or remove 
it altogether, and let the lower wood take its place ; this will 
induce fraitfulness. See to the cuttings of Heaths as soon as 
^6 wood is in order. Fumigate the moment an insect appears. 
Some of the hardwooded plants of no particular importance 
might be removed at this period in order to furnish more room 
for growing young stock and fine specimens in flower. A slight 
protection will, however, be necessary. Old lights, or a tar- 
pauling on poles as a lean-to, the lowest part next a sooth wall 
and the front opening well to the sun, would do exceedingly 
well for them. Mats may be hung at the sides at night. 

STOVE. 

Pay due attention to wateriog, shifting, and stopping stove 
plants in general. Make cuttings as they can be obtained in a 
young state, of Geissomeria, Plumbago, Eranthemum, Justioia, 
Olerodendron, Yinca, Euphorbia, Brugmansia, Begonia, Thun- 
bergia, &o., in order to keep up a succession of dean young 
stock. See that the growing Orchids have abundance of atmo- 
spheric moisture, with a liberal circulation of air early in the 
morning, shutting up closely betimes, and taking care to observe 
moderation in the use of fire heat, in order that a pure atmo- 
sphere may be inclosed for the night. Growing Bendrobinms 
-will now require liberal supplies of water, and Air-plants on 
blocks frequent syringings. 

PITS ASD FBAIOES. 

Look to tender annuals and cuttings during dull weather, and 
Bee that no damp collects amongst them. If this should 
make its appearance more air and much less water must be 
^ven. This is a good time to take off the tops of early-struck 
oattings, and to put them into cutting-pots for store ; if not 
wanted for beds, they might be planted out in borders after 
tbe beds have been filled. Keep up a gentle heat for tender 
annuals, and attend to potting>off and shifting as the plants 
require it. Continue to harden off such plants as have made 
aufficient growth to prepare them for beds. This is an im- 
portant point in bedding-out, as sudden exposure nearly, if not 
quite, destroys them.-— W. Ssamb. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

JUTCUJIN QAXMtTX, 

Trimminff Box-sd^Ftw^*.— Afewgaps having shown themselves, 
and some of the higher, straggling twigs being browned by the 
frost, we had the Box cut and put in good order for the sum- 
mer. Could we have reckoned on being able to do this a month 
hence, we would hsive prefBtfed it» as then the' fresh growth 
^woiold eoma so^oiokly th^ fhe^ed^Q0i would present.no brown 
oenggy ^jpeanliee* If we hM» rniUt weathei'vih fuqpmit 



showers, the edgings wiU remain green as the shearff have left 
them, but if we have dry frosty winds, we may expect that for 
a few weeks the edgings will have a brownish look. Hence, 
when trinomed only once a-year, we prefer doing the work in 
September as then they continue green all the winter, spring, 
and summer. When the edgings are above 3 inches in height 
they look cumbrous and are a harbour for slugs, snails, &o. We 
have often done this work with a sharp scythe, but it requires 
a first-rate scythe-man and a very firm wrist, and even then it is 
difficult to prevent the point of the scythe dipping in too much 
at times so as to interfere with a straight line* A good man 
used to the shears will do nearly as much, and the work will be 
better done. In straight lines a stout line is stretched along the 
middle of the Box, the two sides clipped, and then the top cut 
over, the workman needing no guide but his good eye. 

Almost finished Potato-planting, the ground being in good 
order. Sowed Turnips, Badishes, and Lettuces, on a raised 
border. We generally sow Turnips thinly in rows 2 feet apart, 
and Radiahet in rows between them, the latter being all pulled 
before the room is needed for the Turnips. The White Tomip- 
rooted Badishes are veiy useful for soups before Turnips come 
in. Our stored Turnips are keeping badly this season, going 
at the heart. Those growing out of doors from late autumn 
sowings are just Turnips to look at, as when the top grows they 
become hard. A good juicy Turnip from this time cannot be 
had except by early sowing under glass, and that makes them 
expensive, until they come in from open-air sowings. 

For general purposes we have long used only three kinds of 
Badish— the Short-topped Long Scarlet, and the Bed and White 
Turnip-rooted. Other sorts, as the Black, Purple, <S^e., are 
hardier for winter, but then they are hard too when used. The 
White Naples looks well on a salad plate, but it, too, is generally 
more stringy than the common Short-topped. Of Turnips we 
like the Snowball and the White Dutch for early use, and a 
green-topped strap-leaved kind is also very early, quite as early 
as the Early Stone ; but for the general crops we prefer the 
American Bed-top, which is crisp, rich in flavour, and pure 
white-fleshed, the latter consideration being as yet too much a 
matter of importance at most tables. For flavour we prefer 
some of the yellow kinds, as the IdLaltese ; and for a wholesome 
dish to satisfy the appetite with good food, commend us in 
winter to a well-boiled well-mashed Swede. 

Ban the Butch hoe among Cabbages and other growing crops, 
and, if a few dry days continue, will do the same with all parts 
and crops to which we can have access. 

P<a«.--Sowed more Peas and Beans. It is right we should 
mention here that our first sowing out of doors has not oome 
in so soon as we expected, and on examining into the cause we 
find they are too deeply covered, and that a few seeds wiU 
likely go in consequence. A depth of 2 or 3 inches is quite 
enough at this season, 2 inches, in fact, being ample ; but we 
find OUTS are covered from 8 to 4 inches, from the earth being 
piled over them. After this we prefer sowing m a rather wide 
drill, and deep enough, so that when the Peas are covered the 
opening shall be from 1 to 2 inches below the surrounding 
level, for then it is much easier watering the Peas if they 
require it in summer. 

Cleared off the quarter of old Cabbage stumps that stood the 
winter, laid it out for beds for CeUry^ 3| feet wide, with four- 
feet spaces between. Dug over the four-feet spaces, on which 
some material from the rubbish-heap had previously been 
placed. Took a good spit from the trench Intended for the 
Celery, and placed the soil on the space between ; and then on 
every alternate raised bed we will sow a row of Peas, and then 
on the other dwarf er Beans, Ac, so that we shall have no 
difficulty in watering the Celery. Growing chiefly dwarf Celery, 
we have given up deep trenches. When the dung is added 
and the trench well dug over, the Celery-bed will not be muc^ 
below the surrounding ridges, and the not sinking it deeper is 
a safeguard against rotting and damping in winter. When we 
were obliged to use these Celery-trenches for bedding plants in 
the first place, we could do no good with Peas between the 
beds ; but as we think we can dispense with the beds for the 
above purpoee, we will revert to an old favourite plan of ours 
—namely, cutting out the Celery-beds early, sowing with Peas 
early on the raised beds, and then cropping the space intended 
for Celery with early Potatoes, Lettuces, &c. We never had 
better Celery, and procured with less trouble, than when the 
trenehee alternated with raised beds, on which were Peas as 
the main esop, and Badishes and SpinadA at the sides. The 
O^ery in 4he e«rly part of the season is much benefited by a 
flickering shade, su<m as it would obtain naturally in the bottom 
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of a ditch, with a few twigs waring above it to break the force 
of the sunbeams. 

Asparagus, — ^Threw a sprinkling of salt over the plantation, 
and turned the ridges of a piece of ground, previoosly well 
trenched and manured, intended for planting. We find no 
simpler plan where much is to be taken up and forced, than 
planting in rows from 2 to 2| feet apart, and if the ground is 
stifF, making the rows raised as flat ridges. The annual dress- 
ings will fill up the hollows. A good old plan for regular beds, 
is to take out a deep trench, and of proper width, in winter; 
collect in that trench all the weeds, prunings, and refuse ve- 
getables about the place — and drainage will thus be secured — 
follow with a bed of fermenting material in spring, cover with 
soil, and use the bed for Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows in 
summer, and then a little working will secure a first-rate bed 
for planting Asparagus in the following spring. Where prac- 
ticable, from having the young plants on the place, it is of 
advantage to have them grown 2 or 3 inches above ground 
before planting, and during that operation never to allow the 
roots to be dry. 

Ctteumbers in a pit and in frames we have been obliged to 
smoke with tobacco paper, as green fly made its appearance, 
owing, we believe, to the plants being more covered than usual 
in the dull cold weather. The hot water has beaten the frame 
this year by a few days. The first spring fruit from the pit was 
from a plant that was not wanted, and which stood for a good 
while in a 6-inch pot; as it showed a nice fruit the bottom 
of the pot was broken, and pot and all placed inside a 12-inch 
pot. We have not used pots so much as we formerly did, 
chiefly from not having pots large enough handy ; but many 
years* practice with pota and boxes, with and without bottom 
heat, enables us to corroborate all that is said of the good 
results of that system in a recent number, as practised by Mr. 
Cramb, of Tortworth. When the pots were large we used to 
plant 6 or pore inches from the rim, and earth up by degrees, 
using only slight surfaoings at a time, and not adding this 
surfacing antil the previous surface was covered with healthy 
roots. If the pots were too shallow for this we used to put 
rings of zinc or firm turf round them, and thus earth up the 
plants gradually. Wherever any of the dread diseases that 
afflict encumbers appear — and as to the curing of which, be- 
sides fresh soil and frequent planting, we can say nothing 
satisfactory — we would heartily recommend the growing in 
pots as one of the most likely means of surmounting the difli- 
culty. Treated as above, we have had 16 and 18-inch pots 
'standing on the top' of a rickety flue in a Pine-stove, separated 
from the flue by a couple of bricks, and a pan of water between 
the bricks, or set on the flue close at hand, and the plants in 
these pots would frequently produce freely for a couple of 
seasons. The late Mr. Ayres, father of Mr. W. P. Ayres, was 
a most successful cultivator of Gacumbers in pots, and as fkr 
as we recollect, he pointed out to us more than thirty years ago 
plants that were upwards of two years old. The mere age is a 
matter of less importance — ^it is mentioned chiefly as a curi- 
osity ; but the necessary curbing of the roots, and the lessen- 
ing the space of the feeding ground, seem to promote enduring 
health as well as increased fertility. As several times stated, 
so convinced are we that Gacumbers do all the better with a 
limited amount of feeding ground, that the soil in our pit is 
only about 2| feet wide, and in our six-feet frames the earth 
only occupies a width of about 2 feet, strong slabs generally 
separating this earth from the back and front of the bed, 
though all is earthed over for the sake of appearance ; but the 
sides, back, and front have only from half an inch to an inch 
of soil, whilst the centre where the plants stand has a depth of 
from 15 to 18 inches. 

We may here, also, mention, as bearing on the same prin- 
ciple, that we know of no plan equal to growing in good-sized 
pots in order to obtain good and heavy Melons in proportion to 
their size. We question if we could please ourselves in giving 
any reasons why in such a, mode of culture great weight in 
proportion to size should be such a frequent result, but scores 
of times we have been struck with the fact. This, we may add, 
was chiefly the case when the Melon was suspended ; but the 
additional solidity and weight were not solely owing to this 
suspension of the fruit, as, in the same house, with fruit 
equally suspended, those grown in a bed were as a general rule 
less distinguished for weight than those grown in pots, the 
pots being merely set on the bed and the plants not rooting 
at all or bat little into the soil. Were th« joieet better ela- 
borated owing to the roots being unable to give the foHage so 
HKieh to do f 



FBUIT OABDBN. 

We have been unable as yet to finish nailing some of oor 
protected trees ; but that in of less importance, as most of the 
pruning had been done. Untied the Gurrant and Gooseberzy 
bushes that had been tied up in the faggot style, and then 
limed. There will be plenty of fruit this season if all goes on 
well. The sound of the gun has, no doubt, helped. No re- 
port of a gun was heard last year. There was no tying up of the 
bushes, and by the middle of March, the budless bushes wen 
enough to mako one melancholyw We would say, then, that 
where birds are troublesome, the tying up of the buBhea after 
they are leafless in autumn, and dredging them over with lime, 
is worth a trial by way of preventive. Of our dwarf Pear 
trees, the two that have suffered most from birds this season, 
were the two fullest of buds and earliest, and in the severe 
frosts of March we placed some tall evergreen branches round 
them ; but we had to remove the branches, or a single fruit- 
bud would not have been left, the branches being more en- 
ticing to the birds than even a net, and that if not thoroaghlj 
secure does as much harm as good, as the winged tribes vill 
not be satisfied until they know all about what is .beneath it. 

Orchard-hotues, — We are keeping the latest as open as it vill 
be safe, and the bloom is still beautif al ; the earliest house we 
shut up early, and if cold put a little fire in onz stove, which 
we alluded to lately, and which since our little alteration has 
given no trouble. If there is a fire you feel the genial atino> 
sphere as soon as you open the door, without the slightest 
sensation of dry heat. A fewnodnutes after lighting, the stove 
has an effect upon the atmosphere of the house. For all large 
houses we would employ hot water ; but where economy in 
heat is to be a consideration, nothing will equal a stove inside 
of a house, if properly set and properly managed. In this 
house we have gone over the trees twice, nipping and removing 
foreright shoots, bat not taking away many shoots at a time. 

Strawberries. — The weather has been rather favourable, the 
fruit which ripens is of tolerable flavour, and the setting now 
is all that could be wished. We mentioned a few weeks ago 
that for years we had seen little of the fly on forced Straw- 
berries, but though not an insect of any kind has as yet ap- 
peared on the Peach trees, we have had to smoke the house 
twice or thrice, on account of green fly on the Strawberries. As 
the smoking, do it as you will, is rather an expensive process, we 
tried at first what the finger and thumb would do, bat the insects 
came here and there so thickly on the central young leaves, that 
smoking had to be resorted to. Now, as before housing these 
.plants a good portion of the old leaves were twisted oS,^e 
surface soil removed— say, for the sixteenth of an inch, and 
fresh-aired compost added, there seemed no way for the green 
fly to come, unless from eggs that had been inserted in the 
central bads some time last autunm. 

OBMAJHEMTAL DEPABTXENT. 

Finished turfing, and glad it was done, as it is late enough 
if all trouble afterwards is to be avoided, though we have turfed 
successfully in the dog-days ; besides, at -this season there is 
much routine work demanding attention. All evergreens may 
be primed still, but the sooner the better before they push 
afresh. We must take the first opportunity of preparing beds, 
regulating herbaceous phmts, &c. 

We referred to Neapolitan Violets some time ago, old plants 
that rather disappointed us before the new year, and. henoe we 
recommended planting afresh every year ; but these old plants 
— ^that is, those which have been two winters in the same bed, 
have done remarkably well all the spring-time since the middle 
of January, and produced larger flowers than are generally to 
be had from younger plantations. 

Planted out under protection some Galoeolarias, and will go 
on as opportunity offers. Potted and placed singly in pieces of 
turf lots of bedding plants, moved Pelargoniums to cool vineiy 
preparatory to moving to conservatory. Potted young plantB 
for autunm blooming, fresh regulated conservatory, and will 
bring the most forward blooming Gamellias and Epaorises into 
the vinery to cause them to make their wood. Bpacrises 
and spring Heaths stand pruning back freely, but only so far 
as last year's wood is concerned, and not that which is older. 
Pricked out numerous seedlings, and made a goo4 many cut- 
tings, as th^ will yet be time enouAh for nlanting out. In 
wet dsjs, as Saturday, had plenty to do m cleaning and mend- 
ing glass, potting, and other work.— B. P. 

COVENT GARDEN ICARKET.— Aran. 17. 

▲ onmuK da ii re wrf cn pervadM owr market in the ieaiii«4 far all iMrt 
t MHtole a , a n4 ptiws wee d a aepgrtUWr i PiiW» Owg*^ 
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•Bd 8tr»wbeRlM b«iag in noaw of wliat Is raguiMd. A Um GhanlM 
fkmn Um Moth of Fnaee ha.ye ttxivod thlt woek in toloraUj good oon- 
ditioB, tnd otlior imports tre beooming Iimtj. 



TE0STABLS8. 



Artichokea each 

AsponffaB bundle 

BeanB, Kidney, per 100 

Sc«TletBiui.i sioTO 

B«et, Bed dos. 

Brooeoli bundle 

Brae. Sprouts i sieye 

Cftbbege doz. 

Gnpeicainfl 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling .... dos. 

£ndiTe dos. 

Fennel bunch 

OarUo lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish .. bundle 



Apples ..^....irfare 

Ainieots dos 

Cherries box 

iflkestnots bush. 

Currants | sieve 

Black do. 



s. d. B. d 
6to0 8 
10 



8 

8 
8 


a 



8 

a 

s 







1 

4 



bunch 

Lettuce per doz. 

Mushrooms .... pottle 
Mustd.& Cress, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bushel 

Parsley per sieve 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas per quart 10 

Potatoes bushel 4 

Xidner do. 5 

Radishes ooz. bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

SsToys dos. 8 

Sea-kale basket 1 

Shallots/ lb. 

Spinach bushel 8 

Tomatoes. . . . per dos. 4 

Turnips bunch 

Vegetable Marrows ds. 



d. s. d 
8to0 4 
9 



FBVIT. 



B. d. B. d 
8 0to8 




Plus .... 
Tllbefts. 



lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries ..quart 
Onpes, Hothouse. .Ih. 
.;. 100 



Melons each 

Nectarines dos. 

Oranges 100 

Peaches dos. 

Pears (dessert) ..dos. 

kitchen dos. 

Pine Apples lb. 

Plums ^siere 

Quinoes dos. 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries os. 

Walnuts 



d. s. 

OtoO 




TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••• We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the ** Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Ck>untry Gentleman." By so ^ouig they 
are subjected to unjngtifiable trouble and ezpenae. AU 
oonununioations should therefore be addressed iolely to 
The Editon of the Journal of HorHeuUure, dbe,, 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C, 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conyeniently, but write them on 
separate communications. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 

K.B. — Many questiona must remain unanswered until next 
week. 

Failvem op Supply (<?. O, f.).— Messrs. Marshall A Co. and all other 
booksellers, as well as the proprietors of railway bookstsUs, recelTc their 
supply on the morning of our publication. The failure is not with us. 

RuBVs zjBUCODKBXXS (GF. S.).— We do not remember this plant being 
mentioned in our columns. It is one of the plants introduced fkom 
Korth-westem Amerloa by the iU-fated Douglas in the year 1880. Whether 
It requires a wall to ripen its fruit we cannot say. 

Books (^. C.).— " The Sdenoe and Practice of Osrdening" can be had, 
post free, from our ofBoe if you enclose forty postage stunps with your 
address. (R, 8.).— We know of no separate work on Melon culture. 
(Asio»h—We do not know any book on Tea culture in India. Mr. For- 
tune's Tolumes on China contain some information on Tea cultivation. 
There is much iuformation on the subject in the fifth volume of the 
** Transactions '* of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, which we 
hareb^oreus. 

Emrxniuvs {A, B. of £.).— Without seeing flowering speolmeiisnoone 
can t^l the names of the plants yon have. Epimedium giandiilomqi has 
white flowers, and is a naUve of Japan. E. plnnatum has yellow flowers, 
and is a native of Persia ; there is a drawing of this in the " Botanical 
Magaslne," t, 4460. The seed of the bee flower, Cleome Integrifolia, 
cannot be obtained here at present. It mi^t be obtained by post from 
some fl«edsman in Chicago, probably. 

MnuinaT Tbxbs Bbabdio Eablt.— ''In reply to your correspondent 
B. P. Bartlett (page 266), I would say that last autumn I bought of Mr. 
BlTers a potted Mulberry about U feet high, which is now, in a warm 
orchard-house, a mass of bloom. It is not for me to publish any further 
particulars of these eztrsordlnary trees, but I recommend friend Bartlett 
to buy one. I had a common plant for years In a pot under glass, till I 
turned it out in disgust. I have heard of the plan you recommend having 
sncoeeded, and indeed saw suidi a plsnt onoe at Weybridge, but it was 
mneb older and larger than Mr. Blvers's plants<->a. 8." 

Pox.TAifTBV8SS {Bkkord 2>Mm)^—Tbere sre fourveir promising flowers 
among the selection of Polyanthus. They sppear to have a circular 
form, and the lacing round the petals Is smooth end distinct. It would 
be much safer to lodge of their merits from seeing the pisnts growing, 
and thus learn thab habit and style of truss. Oonld you not send them 
to the Floral Committee of the Boyai Horticultural Society 7 

PBOPAOAtzBa EaonoDBVPBOirs (5«imiy)<— Bhododendrons eannol be 
sncoeeslully propagated from oidtugs. They are inereased from seed, 
IsyerSi, and grattiugB. 



Tbioolob PBLABCoBroia (JET. H. B.).— The leaves you scsit SMrksd 
"Princess Lichstentein ** and **Bmma'* are richly coloured, but there 
are now such numbers, and so little varying from predecessors, that 
habits and other characteristics must be also considered before we can 
venture to say that this or that is an acquisition. 

PnuMiDAL Fbuit Tbbbs (A, A,),— Yon may see them in first-class 
condition at Messrs. Blvers's Nursery, Sawbridgeworth, Horts. 

PonrsBTTiA (A. M. O.).— You can obtain plants of any florist who adver- 
tises in our columns. 

OBCHABD-Horsi: {A Sttbwrf6«"l.— Tour walled angle will answer for on 
orchard-house. For Vines, it would have been better if the sun had con- 
tinued longer on the house. We sdvlse planting the Tines inside. A 
sn^ stove would make such a house more generally serviceable. 

Pbas (C p.).— We have lost your address, or would forward to you a 
parcel intended for you, which we have Just received. 

Musbbook Cultcbb {A,D,),—la ,** Doings of the Week" and else- 
where you will find several modes of cultivating Mushrooms success- 
fully, and each of them will answer if carried out. From what you 
state you have done quite right in making up a bed about a foot deep 
of horse-droppings alone, but only making the bed by adding 2 inches 
at a time, and beating well as you went along. If a week or more 
passed between these additions your bed would never heat violently, 
and this would save the strength of your manure tag the Mnahrooms. 
Ton then add half an inch of soil— spawn, we presume, in the s>il, and 
then add 1 inch more soil, beat down, water, smooth as often described, 
and cover with a UtUe hay. The mode will do very well provided the 
suitable degree of heat is secured ; at the time of spawning and afterwards 
the bed should be little over 80^, and the atmosphere of the place from 
65*^ to 60°. Wo would have preferred placing the spawn in the clung in- 
stead of in the soil ; but in either ease it would find its way to the dung. 
In such good material we often add about one-third of lumpy, fibry, dry 
soil in making the beds; but when the dung is made from poor Jitter we 
use less soil in it. If you secure the proper heat we feel sure you will 
obtain plenty of Mushrooms. 

Lawb Rbnovatino (¥. E. If.).— You should at once cover the Inwn 
with rich soU, having previously raked It well with an iron rake. The 
soU should be put on one-quarier to half an inch thick, after the first rain 
it should be again raked well, and when dry the following mixture may 
be sown :— Festuca duriuscula, 6 lbs. ; Festnca ovina, 2 lbs. ; Cynosnrus 
cristatus, lbs. ; Poa nerooralis, 2 lbs. ; Trifolium repens, 4 lbs. ; Lotus 
comiculatus minor, 1 lb. Boll the ground well after sowing. The lawn 
should not be mown or rolled for at least a fortnight after sowing. Tho 
seeds may be had of any of the principal seedsmen. 

Whitb Scaub ok Pzbb Plants (A 5vb«ert6«r).— The powder to which you 
allude will not injure the plants if dusted into the heart of the young 
leaves, unless there be water lodging there. The plants should be dry 



dusting with the powder, and it should not be wettod for twenty- 
four hours afterwards. 

GuzKANKiA PiCTA CUI.TT7BB (/deml. — Its treatment does not differ 
from that of stove plants generally, thriving as it does in a compost of 
turfy loam, peat, and leaf mould in equal parts, with one-sixth pieces of 
charcoal not larger than a hazel nut, the dust being sifted out, and a 
like proportion of silver sand. Good drainage is essential, and tho soil 
should not be sifted but chopped, brokeh, and make fine with a spade. 
Water should be sparingly given after potting until the roots are ^rorking 
in the fresh soil, and when growing freely water should be supplied more 
liberally; and with a moist atmosphere and a moderate amount of air, 
the plant will grow freely. At night a temperature of 65 , and by day of 
from 76° to 90°, suits it during the summer. 

Tbahsplahtzko Hollibs Aim Ybws {S, M.).— Ton could not have a 
better time than the present for removing Holly and Yew trees about 
6 feet high. The trees being dug round 2 feet from the stem, move them 
with as. much soU as will adhere to the roots, and preserve as many of 
these as possible. Make a hole large enough to admit the roots without 
cramping or turning up their points against the sides of the hole, and 
spread out the roots carefully, placing some fine soU beneath, over, and 
around them. Do not plant too deeply, and sfter planting give a good 
watering. You may plant at the end of September, which is probably as 
good a time as any for planting evergreen shrubs. 

PLAXTZif o Laubbls oh A Bamb (Wm).— The b^ time to plant Laurels 
on a bank or elsewhere, is from the third week in September to the middle 
of November, and the most suitable size of plant are those from 24 te 
8 feet In h^ht; but the smaller they are the more certain are they of 
growing. They should be allowed to make a season's growth and should 
then be pegged down. 

Ybllow-bbbbibd Hollt Sowma {A Young Oardener).— Yon msy sow 
the berries now, or defer doing so imtH autumn, keeping them in the 
** rot** heap during summer. Sow them early in October. Tbey will 
grow nest year whether you sow them now or defer doing so untU 



Movivo Obocus Bulbs (A Cotuiant Bead«r).— Taking up Crocus bulbs 
to make room for bedding plants is a bad practice and wholly unnecessary, 
for the Crocuses being in rows may remain, and the bedding plants be 
planted between them. The Crocus foliage may be removed when it 
decays, and it does not remain so long as to detract from the beauty of 
the bedding plants. You may remove the Crocuses, taking them up with 
a ban, and replant them in an open situation. They may remain in their 
new position until autumn, and may then be removed to the flower-beds 
and borders. The best plan is to leave them in the beds, and not disturb 
or replant them oftener than once in three years, and then take them up 
and replant on the same day. 

Photibia BKBBXTUiTA Pbopaoattho (F. O.).— It Is propagstod fWMB 
Uyers and cutthags. Layering may be done now, and the phmU will be 
well rooted by autumn. The cuttings may be put in towards the end of 
sunmier in sand in a shady place under a hand-glass, or they will root 
more quickly if placed in a mild hotbed the same as for Bose cuttings. 

Bboccou pob Spbivo ABB Barlt Cabbagbs {A Young Beginnrr),-- 
Diloook's Bride and Elletson's Mammoth will suit you in Broccoli for 
market purposes, and Cattail's Belianee and Battersea or Fulham Cab- 
bages wUi suit you; but if you want a very early Cabbage, Atkins's 
Matchless, of which the Messrs. Teitdi have an improved variety, is the 
earliest tnd best. 
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SABnnnMB or BntVBS (F. (?.).— Rotllflr* Itponio* nd OiMalplna 
janonioa aro not more hardy than that theV will do agahatt walls in warm 
dtnationB, or mild loealitiea, haring proteotion in winter. Htephania 
hamandiloUa is a greenhoose plant or shmb ; Ohanuebatia foUosa and 
Embothriam coocineam are hardy in sheltered aitnations, but do beat 
against a wall with a eoath or sonth-weat aspect, and the same may be 
said of Pterostyrtx hispidnm, which is» if anything, more hardy. 

81.UO8 AHD WooDLici IN FsBVUT (PterU).—SlngB are best caaght; by 
searching for them at night with a lantern. Woodlioe are not easily 
caaght. Their nmnbers may be considerably diminished by placing a 
boiled Potato in a little hay at the bottom of a flower-pot, and laying the 
pot on its side near their haonts at night. In the morning shake the 
woodUce ont of the hay into boiling water. A nnmber of Potatoes may 
be cut through the middle, the inside scooped out a little, and the pieces 
placed at night, hollow side downwards, near the hannts of the woodUce. 
In the morning the insects will be fonnd secreted under the Potatoes 
and may easily be destroyed in boiling water. These traps will last a long 
time. For slugs, fresh Cabbage leaves may be laid at night near the 
plants eaten, and early in the morning the slugs may be found secreted 
under them. The loKvea should be replaced every night by fresh. 

Tempsraturv ov Fbbnxbt (Id^m).— For your temperate fernery you 
will require heat when requisite to maintain the temperatare at 45<^ at 
night, and this will be necessary from September te May. From Sep- 
tember to HAroh you will employ fire to maintain a temperature of 46*' 
at night, thoui^h the thermometer may sink on very frosty nights to 40° ; 
and from February to Hay the temperature at night should uot be less 
than 45<>, or from that to 6QP. The day temperature will be regulated by 
the weither. 

liAWM OoyxBBD WITH LiCHBK (E. AT.).— HaTcthe lawn well raked with 
an iron rake, drawing it backwards and forwards, and this being done 
two or three times the lawn should be covered with rich compost or ma- 
nure reduced to mould, and again well raked. The soil or manure may 
be put on to the depth of a quarter or half an inch, then sow Festuca durl- 
usoula, 6 lbs.; Cytiosurus cristatus, 6 lbs.; Poa nemoralis, 8 lbs., and 
Trifolinm repens, 4 lbs., and well roll afterwards. The quantity is for an 
acre. 

PoBTULACA OuLTtTBS (J. T. £.).~-The culturc of these handsome half- 
hardy annuals is very simple, but they must have a warm, sunny situa- 
tion and a light, dry soil. The seed should be sown in pots or pans In a 



compost of light loam and peat in equal parts, and one-uiird of the com- 
post should be brick and lime rubbish or gravel. The pans or pots 
should be well drained. Being placed in a mild hotbed water should be 



sparingly given, and only when necessary, then enough to run through 
the soil. When the seedlings are about an inch high remove them to a 
greenhouse or frame, and In June plant them out on ledges of rockwork, 



in rofllc bMkete. or in a suan3r,wa«m aitwiias, giving tham to «raw in 
at least a foot of the soil recommended far sowtng, and If a foot of tfravil 
or brick rubbiHb i » placed under thai aU the better, as ihey flourish in a 
light, well-drain eil toil, on shallow soil 00 ledges of rocks, and on dry, 
well-drained slot>i -^ having a southsm exposure. 

Oabdkn Nktttso (O. £. J.).— The nettltag which you mention is worth 
dd. per lineal yar:!. or 9d. per square yard when the maker finds his own 
twine, and the netting is tanned to preserve it from the weather. Far 
the size of net vou name the maker should have 6d. per lineal yard, or 
90«. The mesh yuu name is much too wide for Btrawberrftes ; it should 
not exceed three -quarters of an inch, and the price for that is Is. 84. per 
lineal yard of the width you name. Unless you have nets at some dis- 
tonce from the Strawberries the birds will peck the fruit through the 
large meshes. 

SfBAWBSBBixs QoTSQ BxJKD {A GordsiKr).— Ths principal reason of 
their going blind is the roots being injured by exposure of the peUto 
frost, and another very potent reason is the Immature condition of ths 
crowns, and their being forced too highly at the commencement, whilst 
with a pot full of roots, the crowns weU matured in autumn, and a light, 
idry situation, they are seldom blind unless the heat is excessive ; tkst 

Sou name is quite high enough for them by or before they come into 
ower. You cannot give them too much air. 

Ebamtbukuk bubbovbwidk Gai.Tinw (r<Jsi»).— It grows freely in s 
compost of turfy peat, loam, and leaf mould in equal parts, with a Ins 
admixture of sand. It should be potted now and have good drainsfa. 
Its treatment is not different from that of stove plants generally. We 
cannot make out the name of the other plant about which you inqoirs. 

CuTTnro nowM Fuszs {Jot. reiiiplar).~lf you cot the Parse bushas 
now close to the ground they will shoot from ne bottom unless veiy old, 
when somoof them may die off. 

QLAiras ON Pbach-Tbbb Lbavxs (H. H.).~Ths ^bnds are on the Issf- 
stalks, near the base of the leaf. 

OtJANO LiQmn Mandbs {CheUenham).—iaiaU an ovnce of gnsno to s 
gallon of water is quite enough for potted plants. One ouaoe to the 
same quantity of water may be employed to herder plants. There is 
nothing surprising In the statement about the Cyclamen seedlings, if the 
cultivauon moutioned by "H. C." is adopted. 

Navks or Plants (D. BOOI0 ).—Berberis aqulfoUum snd AraUs veras. 
We cannot venture to sUto the hnigfats, fte., of Phloxes. (1*. X. ir.).-The 
two are identical. Doodia caudate is the correct name. (/. H. C.).— 
], Dendrobium primulinum; 2, Ooniophlebinmappendionlatum; S, A»- 
plenlum diverslfoUum : 4, A. Belangeri ; 6, Hypolepis anthriadfolia; 
6, We do not recognise it, send again when in flower, (tfarfeet DraytoaV 
—Probably Saponaria calabrica; bat we cannot be certain from such 
specimens. 
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Fine ; overcast ; boisterous, with rain at night. 

Clear and very fine : fine at night. 
Bain, and rather boisterous ; rain ; densely ovetoast. 
Boisterous with rain ; very wet ; very boisterous at nl|^t. 
Boisterous and ahowery ; flue at night. 
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FOXTLTBT, BEB, and HOUSEHOLD CHAONICLE. 

VULTURE HOCKS IN BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

In the diBOussion of this and of many other poultry matters, 
it appears to me that there has been a grievous want of that 
candid disposition to allow fair and proper weight to opposite 
views, which can alone lead to really satisfactory conclusions ; 
and in approaching it myself I fear that I may meet the pro* 
verbial fate of those who interfere between husband aUd wife, 
and draw upon myself the hostility of each party, since I cannot 
altogether side with either; but I shall endeavour, whilst freely 
expressing my own opinions, to give fair play to both sides. 

Those who contend that the recent crusade against vul- 
ture hocks is altogether an innovation, are certainly wrong in 
point of fact : for although only lately so rigidly disqualified, 
they have always been looked upon with disfavour at first-oUuis 
shows, and considered as decided blemishes in otherwise good 
birds. Indeed, even now, I scarcely know of any who profess 
to admire them for their own sake, apart from their assumed 
connection with heavy leg-feathering ; and I did, in fact, be- 
lieve there were none suc^, until a few days ago I found t was 
wrong, and that there were breeders who actually admired the 
vulture hock j>£r te. Neither can I by any means admit, as some 
would insist, that we must choose between vulture hocks and 
naked joints with comparatively bare shanks below them. If 
it were so, I would. Indeed, ten times rather put up with the 
vulture hock. It will, however, I suppose, be granted that 



White Cochins are even more prone to the blemish under dia- 
cnstion than Brahmas — ^perhape, indeed, more bo than hny 
other fowl we have ; yet I appeal to all who can remember 
when Mrs. Herbert BtUl exhibited, wliether she did not always 
show birds magnificently feathered, but quite free from vulture 
hock ? That this result was not due to trimming I am certain. 
Coming back to Brahmas, it will again be confessed that Mr. 
Boyle usually manages to show birds with splendid leg-feather- 
ing ; yet there are never many vulture-hocked chickens in his 
yard, and those few so slightly 00 that they would probably ps^e 
muster in a pen. I need not pursue the argument further, only 
I repeat that since vulture hooks have always been more or 
less discouraged, and still well-feathered birds have been bred 
and shown for many years, we can surely breed good birds 
without them now. 

Still it is an unquestionaUe fact that, conneoted with the 
recent decisions, we have of late had a great increase of naked- 
hocked and bare-legged birds. One reason of this, as I have 
before remarked, is the Dorking eross, which is jaai now more 
than usually prevalent in many Brahma strains, and upon 
which I need not remark further, as I have folly treated of it 
elsewhere. But the principal eause certainly is, that many 
exhibitors have what can only be called suoh a blind sod 
senseless fear of the vulture hock, that they breed from tbetr 
barest-legged birds rather than run the least risk of iL They 
reooil in terror from the idea of breeding from a 000k whose 
hocks are only (as they ought to be), -nicely eovered, snd 
raUier than incur the very slightest chance of the dreaded fault 
choose birds whose legs are as naked as Adam's. Such will 
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iht legitiiiiAia fndUi of their foUy, whi«h ought not in 
% funittM to he eharged as a neeeesaiy result of reoent de- 
diioiis, thonc^ I most say that the eminent '* professional 
Judge >* who informed •« Falooh ** that he always looked with 
■Qspidon even on ** heavily feathered legs/* did his share 
towards cansing the eviL 

It eannot he too strongly insisted upon that the hoek of 
evny Cochin or Brahma ought to be well covered with soft 
leslhen, nicely eurled 'round and hiding the joint. This is not 
▼nhore hoek, which consists of itiff and straight feathers pro- 
leoting over tiie joint so as to form a distinct spur upon the 
nmh ; and I must say that if judges in general come to share 
the feeling of the ** professional judge " ahready alluded to, 
whose name I do not know« and discountenance what oug^t 
rather to be insisted upon as the only correct feathering, we 
shall soon be all wishing to see hocks as large as my hand, 
rather than what we shall see. 

It will be seen that I am no friend to the vulture hock ; yet 
there has been a most uncommon amount of incorrect as- 
sertion rashly made upon the other side. For instance, it has 
been said hi these pages by ** one of our ablest judges," whose 
name again I do not know, that vulture hock ia altogether a recent 
introduction, perpetuated by "some unhappy wight" who 
ought to have '* stamped it out," but did not ! Now it has 
again and again been stated upon unquestionable authority 
that some of the earliest importations of Cochins contained 
Tultuie-hocked birds, and I am able to assert in the most posi- 
tive manner that the greater number of the really Dark 
Brahma cocks imported from America were also very much 
vulture-hocked, the feathers in some nearly sweeping the ground. 
Neither can vulture hock be "stamped out" so readily as 
some would have us believe. Discouraged and kept under 
control it may be, and I think, for sssthetio reasons, should 
he, without any detriment to the breed ; but I am satisfied it 
can never be absolutely exterminated, except at the price of 
' loung good leg-feathering, for in every well-feathered strain 

the vulture hock irtU appear from time to time ; and although, as 
ought to be the ease, the birds thus famished may be only one 
or two in a year, it is singularly probable that those few will be 
the largest, strongest, and best-shaped birds of the whole. 
This arises simply from the fact, that the cause of the vulture 
hoek is unusual strength and vigour in the glands which 
nourish the plumage, leading to luxuriant feathering ; just as 
strong men usually have more and coarser hair than weaker 
ones. Such birds, therefore, in everything save the con- 
demned feature, are the most perfect ^es of the breed, and 
often the very best to breed from, especially when crossing 
into a weakly, small, or badly-feathered strain ; though it 
should be noted, that whilst such a cross will often throw 
beautifully and quite correctly feathered chickens, the usual 
mult is either the bare shanks of one parent or the vulture 
Jbottk of the other. 

Now, I hold it as a sound principle that any feature which is 
peouliariy apt to occur in birds which are otherwise the very 
best type of a breed, and in many respects the most desirable 
io breed from, cannot, without injury to that type, be absolutely 
difloualifled, as is the case now. If such an inexorable rule be 
laid down, the result will be, and now is, that the majoritv of 
breeders will make any sacrifice of other points rather than 
- run the slightest risk of the fatal disqualification. That it 
need not be so I have shown, but that it is so any one may 
see ; and I have now somewhere in my possession a note from 
one of the most celebrated and accomplished poultry-breeders 
in Bngland, who ought to know better, remarking that " vulture 
boeka being now disqualified, we have been compelled to fall 
back for breeding upon the scantily- feathered birds." I deny 
that the inference is correct, but it is, unfortunately, general. 

On the whole, therefore, I would strongly urge that the old 
wording of the ** Standard " should be restored as the law of our 
nooltiy judging upon this point — in other terms, that vulture 
Ao^ka be considered ** objectionable, but not a disqualification ;" 
io be discouraged as an unsightly blemish, but not to put a 
fine bird at once and absolutely out of court. There are cer- 
teinly one or two mistakes in that useful publication, " long 
neeka " in Brahmas being one ; but, on the whole, its com- 
I pilen knew what they were about ; and I. think the restitution 
d their original dietum, while it would be sufficient to keep the 
▼nltiire hoek under control, would meet all the real necessities 
of tiie ease and the wishes of nearly all practical breeders. 

It is high time this subject should be seriously reconsidered, 

eebniy and impartially, instead of in the partisan spirit which 

' bas hitherto so much prevailed* Tiiat the rule as it stands has 



done great harm cannot be questioned ; and that such evil can 
be shown to be unneeessaty, does not mend it as an oaf or- 
tunate fact. That the views here expressed will please the 
ultras of either school it may be foUy to expect ; but tl^y are 
the result of an anxious desire to form a correct judgment 
upon this vexed question, and I venture to ask for thaia the 
candid consideration of our poultry judges. — Nbmo. 

[Without any reservation we record as our opinion, that 
making the vnlture hock either in Coohin-Chinas or Brahma 
Pootras a disqualification is a great mistake. Vulture hooka 
are not only usual developments in these varieties, but are so 
frequently borne by strong, well-developed birds, that we might 
venture to say that vulture hocks are rarely if ever found on 
weakly birds. 

Tastes vary, and despite «* Nsmo's " incredulity, we acknow- 
ledge ourselves admirers of the vulture hock perse. This, 
however, does noi influence Our judgment ; and if the majority 
of the breeders prefer birds without such hocks let them be 
discouraged, but do not anathematise them. If a pen of 
Brahma Pootras is superior to all its competitors in other 
points, do not act so unjustly and so unwisely as to disqualify 
it on account of having vulture hocks. The absence of such 
hocks is not, like the fifth toe of the Dorking, a mark of pnzity 
of breed.— Ens.] 



BRAHMA POOTRAS. 
I no not know whether I am the correspondent of the old 
** Poultry Chronicle " to whom " Y. B. A. Z." refers in yonr 
last Number, page 267, but I made experiments some years 
ago, which I recorded in that Journal at the time, for the 
purpose of obtaining the pea-comb, which was alleged to be 
peculiar to the Brahma. I "raised " several chickens from a 
Malay hen and a Cochin cook, and obtained by that oross the* 
true pea-comb, and the cruel expression of countenance too ; 
and I am inclined to think that this is a remnant of the Malay 
cross whenever seen, or at least is genersUy so. I have never 
from the first hesitated to believe the acoount given in an 
American poultry-book — ^Bennett's, I think it is-— of the origin 
of this variety of fowls. I remember M. Qarbonati's fowls 
welL I also reooUect the wonderful pair bought by Mr. H. D. 
Davies for £106. Up to the time these were shown, light birds 
used to obtain prizes commonly ; after they put in a^ appear- 
ance nothing but dark birds went down with the judges. I 
also recollect seeing the progeny of these birds at Mr. Davies's ; 
a more mongrel lot cannot be oonoeived — ^pea-eombed and 
single-combed, some almost white, others almost black, it was 
impossible to pick out two alike. I believe that the breed has 
been made, as the Sebright and Game Bantams have been 
within a few years, and the avowed difficulty which breeders 
find in keeping the colour pure and getting rid of buil leathers 
corroborates my belief.— P. . 



RAILWAY EXTORTION AT LORD TREDEGAR'S 
POULTRY SHOW. 

At this Show, held at the close of last year, I found the 
charges made, especially for the homeward journey, shamefully 
excessive, so much so as to determine me never again to ex- 
hibit there unless the Great Western Railway relieved exhi- 
bitors from this unfair charge. I determined, therefore, to 
see how far my fellow exhibitors shared my feelings. Accord- 
ingly, to ascertain their sentiments, I made out a list of those 
that I fancied must have been victimised, adding their ad- 
dresses, and headed this list with a few words to mv feUow- 
sufferers, suggesting that we should endeavour to show the 
Committee of Lord Tredegar's Show that they must enforce 
some alteration, or we must decline entering any specimens ; 
and I forwarded also with the list and my suggestions a memo- 
rial to the Committee, which I had already signed, for each 
exhibitor who pleased, to sign and forward to the next on the 
list, and in case of declining to sign still to forward the papers. 
Daring the past few days the memorial and its signatures have 
been returned to me, and by me duly forwarded to Mr. Polling, 
the Honorary Secretary. 

There were, at the last Show at Newport, 253 entries ; ninety- 
three of these were m^de by residents at Newport and in its 
immediate vicinity. Possibly this number is betow the actual 
amount, as from the catalogue I may have omitted some, not 
knowing that the places were really local. There are also 
several exhUntors to whom the memorial was never MOt, 
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irimply beoanse the ehief ground of complaint Mng against ' 
tbe Qrftat Western Bailway, I gathered from their looalities that 
th^ were fortunate enough to escape its tender mercies. These 
ezmUtors are credited with between forty and forty-fiTe entries. 

!niirty exhibitors haTe signed the memorial ; these exhibitors 
made one hundred entries. It fellows from this, that of the 
one hundred and fifty entries out of Newport no less than one 
htmdxed entries were made by indlTiduals who, in the matter 
of ihe railway charges, feel themselTes to haTe been unfairly 
treated, and who have pledged themselves not to exhibit again 
at this Show unless some more satisfactory arrangement is 
made with the railway authorities. Of those to whom the 
memorial was forwarded only five or six exhibitors declined to 
sign. Amongst those who did sign are names most familiar 
in OUT prize-lists ; indeed, in the actual prize-list of the New- 
port Exhibition twenty-seven out of the thirty signatures may 
be found ; it caimot, therefore, be said that it has been signed 
only by disappointed exhibitors. 

In condnsion, I must remind all those interested in getting 
up rahibitions, that this is with them a vital question. Quite 
in this light must Mr. Palling, the £U>norary Secretary to the 
Newport Show, regard it, for a few days after the receipt of 
the memorial I had the following reply : — 

"Mt Dear Sib,— Yovr favour with endosnres, dated 29ih nit., 
reached me yeaterday. I promise ibat no pains, inflnenoe, or arga- 
ment that can be luronghi to bear shall be wanting in urging the Great 
Western Railway to accede to the most reasonable reqnest of the 
menorial. Thev have been asked before and declined. I hope, how- 
ever, we shall this year sncoeed, and be able to print the concession 
«Uh the schedale. — Faithfully yours, J. Q. Paujmo." 

My advice to those who do get up exhibitions is simply this : 
Appeal to respective railways and say it is our intention to 
hold a show at such a date. The show, however, will be oar- 
xied out only on condition of your mdneing the rates of car- 
liageof specimens. Now, if our dear old grandmother (for in 
spite of mistakes in judging and other matters, still we all 
like her), I say, if our dear old grandmother Birmingham 
would only just try this on — ^no reduction, no show of poultry, 
would she still be obliged to print that insult to all poultry 
exhibitors, that " all unsold specimens, except poultry, will be 



adhere to what I previously expressed in regard to tlie form o! 
tail. I think when a bird has a good neck, ample shouMsrs, 
and tapering behind, a neat whip-t^ very much improves the 
contour, and gives a more graceful appearance. On the con- 
trary, when a bird has a ^ort cocked tail and the cnrre of 
the sickle feathers is short and quick, the tail has rather a 
broomy appearance and does not show the shoulders so Ihttly. 
Light extremities I much admire, but I do not appreciate a tvl 
that droops too much. Under excitement Game fowls ^ 
erect their tails more, and the attitude and general appeanaoe 
will be more spirited. Some will aUo carry the tail hi t i9j 
erect position when not under excitement ; bat X think fui 
does not justify me in saying ihey are any deeper Game. XhaTa 
had both kinds, but never found the cocked-tailed biidi of 
greater courage, nor do I like them so well as the whip4uM 
ones. 

As regards spurred hens, I do not think the spurs prodoM 
more courage or improve the appearance of Game hem. Ov- 
casionally barndoor fowls will be found spurred, but I csa am 
no special advantage in this. About thirty-five 7^'^'*^'^ 
brother had two Game hens, one a Black and well spvxm^w 
other a Spangle without spurs. These hens during the bncor 
ing season and when nursing their progeny would gmsiuv 
have their battles, and although the darker hen was the man 
powerful, she on several occasions had to saceumb to Um 
prowess of her more agile rival. The battles were of a deter- 
mined nature, and the sufferings of these poor birds from uM 
of sight, swollen and skinless heads, must have been severe 
indeed. Numbers of cocks descended from both these hens 
were fought, and singular to say, those bred by the Spangled hen 
were better spurrers and superior fighters. The cocks from tte 
dark hen weighed in fighting trim from i lbs. 12 ozs. to 6 lbs., 
and those from the Spangled hen from 4 lbs. to 5 lbs., and both 
were undoubted Game. 

I think the weights in the mains of the pieeeniday tie upon 
a higher scale than formerly. An old cocker has just iniormiid 
me that several mains have been fought recently, and ^^ ^ 
weights have been from 4 lbs. 6 ozs. up to 5 lbs. 14 ozs., i^^^J^ 
a few weeks ago some birds were fought at 8 Ibe. He eMO 
told me that in Lancashire cocks are taken off their waOa 



conveyed free on return journey?" We owe a great deal to weighing 6 lbs. and fought at 5 lbs. The Shakebags or Dais 
Birmingham ; we should be vaetly more in her debt if she I of Leeds birds weighed 8 lbs. or 10 lbs., and were deep Game, 
would .try this plan, and in default of a suoceesful answer The origin of this breed is not exactly known, but I should 
cany out the threat. It is far from improbable that at Bir- f^oy the birds from their large size to be of foreign extraction, 
minf^m in 1868 we should have the railways offering a dS20 Jq *« Sporting Annals" for November, 1827,1 find that '* laeoi- 
enp and free carriage both ways.— T. B. A. Z. Colonel Mordaunt," an ardent cocker, resolved to transport 

some English Game fowls to Lidia, in order to test ^ 
courage of the foreigners in their own country. These buds 
had been described to him as being as bold, if not bolder, thia 
ours, and of more strength. Lieut. -Colonel Mordaunt aooom- 
panied his cocks to India and saw them defeated* 

Boes *• Nkwmibkst" or any of your readers know •oj«jJJ 
of the Muscovite Black Game hen mentioned by Baffonf Tm 
large size which some, or a great portion of our Game foinf 
have attained is undoubtedly inherited from imported Uidl, 
and I think in some instances this cross has been indulged o 
too freely. Several birds which I noticed at the Halifax Sbov, 
held February 2nd, had a very stilted, gawky appearance; i^^ 
deed, as I heard a gentleman remark, dey had too much d^ 
light under them. The seemingly growing propensity on w 
part of some breeders to exhibit such birds mig^t be tuati 
arrested if our leading judges would discard such naffivS 
specimens. . 

It is a pleasure to an experienced breeder to see his psieit 
stock produce a clutch of chickens nearly equal in size, ekM' 
ness, and shortness of feather, and free from any deviatiino 
colour; also when grown to maturity for them to ^^J^ 
bijanced in shape and contour. All the parties whom " Hsg* 
MARKET " mentions exhibit good birds, but whether Ha^^a^ 
or purchase Chem I cannot say. In my previous artiolsi^ 
Game fowls I omitted the name of a successful breeder, «* 
though not a prominent exhibitor. I allude to Mr. B^ 8fli^* 
minger. I should think most breeders have been greatlji** 
debted to his stock as a cross. — Yobsskivs. 



BREEDING GAME FOWLS. 

Ix reference to " Nbwvabxxt's '* remarks in No. 300, page 
49ft, and in No. 802, page 88, 1 have to say, that breeding in- 
and-in too much is objectionable. I hove invariably found the 
foUowing method answer well. After the selection of your 
brood stock, if on due consideration you find the birds meet your 
approbation, put them early together so that they may become 
friendly one with the other. I would also keep the eggs of 
each hen separate and marked; by so doing you can dis- 
tinguish which hen produces the most perfect progeny ; indeed, 
some breeders are so particular that they will not allow more 
than one hen to each cock. Attention should be paid every 
day to prevent errors, and to see that your brood stock is not 
suffering from bad health, as deviations will occur be as par- 
ticular as we will. 

. Should the produce meet my expectations, I would not retain 
the brood cock for more than four or five seasons*; some 
breeders substitute another when he is three years old. I would 
then select a fine young cockerel, perfect in every respect, and 
breed from him and his two-year-old sisters, or from mother 
and eon. This cross you might use to advantage for four or 
five years, and then substitute a fresh cross from some noted 
yard, but great caution ought to be used in the selection. 
Choose him with every essential property, otherwise you may 
undo all your previous care. I would then keep a cockerel 
from this cross and breed from him and my old hens ; by this 
means I would not sacrifice the old blood. I should only adopt 
this method as a rule when my strain of brood fowls was as 
near perfection as good breeding could bring them. It is often 
the case that, notwithstanding every care in the introduction 
of a cross, the produce may be defective, and the defects diffi- 
onlt to eradicate, such as deformed backs, crooked breasts, and 
duck-foot. 

With every respect for ** Nbwmabkbt*8 ** opinion, I must still 



FOOD FOR CHICKENS. 

Ak advertisement appeared on the 21st of last monflifcjjji 

a person signing himself ** A. Le Cheminant, Foulon tW 

Guernsey," recommending food fbr chicks j the method of pj* 

paring it would be sent for seven stamps. I sent them on 1» 
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tiikLt mnA Q)) to Hiis tiine hmv^ received no reply. I mifiJhi 
hrroto for eitiier vtempa or reei]^, but to no effeet-^A Wsbxlt 



WHAKFEDALE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 

POULTRY SHOW. 
The sixty-mnth annnal Exhibition of the Wharfedale A^ciiltnnj 
Sodety took place at Otle^ on the 12th inst. This is perhajw the 
\ oldest Society of the hind in existence, and has enjoyed an nninter- 
> mpked aeries of saeoeaaes tinee its establishment. Being the fint shoir 
of Ibe kind in the season in Yorkahira, it is ^eneially well attended, 
and this ooeaaion was no exception ; and had it not been for the mex* 
peetad aad nnfortanate strike of enginemen on the North-Eaafeem 
hne, tbeze is no donbt bat the good old town of Otley would bare 
vitnessed the largest concourse of people that had ever been seen 
within its precincts. As it was, the whole of the traffic on this line 
was snspendfid. which proved a great hindruice to the conveyance of 
stoek and poultry ; and had it not been for the extreme courtesy of 
the Honoraiy Secretary, Mr. Lee, in withholding the Judges from their 
]aho«i« till a late hour, many would have had to snifer disappointment 
who can now exult in well* won bonoors. 

In Spaniiik there were but three entries, the cockerel in the first- 
raise pen and the pullet in the second being gems of their kind. 
Ihrkings had a large entry, some laige well-framed birds bemg exhi- 
bited. Two magnificent pens of Pblands were shown by the same 
exhibitor, the first award going to Silver and the second to Golden. 
The olass for Red Oame was laige, and some excellent birds were 
ahown, especially Brown Reds, wnich colour took both prizes, Mr. 
Ayknyd winning first with a pair of birds which may be said to be 
pmect ; this pen also took the silver cup given for the best pen of 
Game ol any varietv. A good pen of Duckwings was first in Greys 
and Blues ; and in the Variety dass the first prize went to Red Piles, no 
others in these two classes being worthy of notice. The G<ddeii- 
nangles as a cilass did not look vrcJl, thongh two exoeUent hens were 
ahown \j Messrs. Ashton and J. Dixon. The winning nans in the 
rest of the n4unlmrgh classes ware as good as coold be ^tnshed for, the 
first-prize pen of Silver-span^bs belonging to Mr. Beldon standing 
qnifee pRHsmeikt— being, in faet, one of the moat atrSkmg and parleot 
pane m birds that can be eoneaived. The silvery wkitanesa and almost 
iranaparaney of the nedc and tail haoUe of the cock enabled the 
marking of the plumage to be seen to great advantage. The cup for 
ther heat pen, Giune excepted, was awarded to these birds, and they . 
wereaold veiy readily at the close of the Show. Qame Bcmtama were 
bnt poor, but some veiy exoaHent Bla<^ and Whxtea were exhibited, 
also Gold and Silver-laoed. 

There were two pens of good lai^ Ronen DwJta^ but the rest were 
poor. Aylesbnrys were a wretched class. Mr. Dixon was first in the 
Yaziety class wit' 
Caiolinas shown 
There was 



iDurys were a wreicnea ctass. mr. uixon was nrst m tne 
B with a lovelr pen of Bahama Du<^ ; sad the pan ol 
lown by Mr. axrtiatm were'very fine. 
I a moderate entry of Pigeons^ Mr. Beldiai being the prin- 



Bpajrbh.— First, H. Beldon, GilBtead, Bfngley. Second, J Thresh, 
Manchester Rosd, Bradford. Highly Commended, J. Dyson, Wetherby. 

DoBxiNOS.->Fir8t, H. Beldon. Second, J. White, Warlaby, Norihaller- 
Unu Highly Commended, T. Mason, Green Hsmmerton. Commended, 
W. M. Spenoe, Woaton, near OUey ; J. White ; W. Sdmondson, Bighfield, 
Denton, near Otley. 

PoLaxna.— First and Second, H. Beldon. 

OaiDi (Red).-<;np, E. Aykroyd, Oirlington Road, near Bradford. Se- 
cond, J. Hodgson, Bowling Old Laoe. Bradford. Highly Commended, H. 
Beldon. Commended, J. Hadaon, Baildon Oraen : J. W. Other, LOTrbnm, 
near Bedale i T. MuRon. 

Gamx (Grey or Bine).— First, W. Fell, Adwalton, near Leads (Dnok- 
Wing). Seeooid, Mivs Deighton, Hawksworth, near OUey. 

G^MB (Any other variety).— First, H. C. Mason, Dtighllagton, near 
liaedsfMe). Second, J. W. Other. 

HuiauBOBS (Oolden-spanglad). — First, 8. ft E. Ashton, Mottram, 
Cheahlra. Second, J. Diicon, North Park, Clayton, Bradford. Highly 



Coflunended, H. Beldon ; W. Barsiow, Bingley. 
Raxbitbohs (Silver-spangled).— Cup and Second, H. Beldon. 



Highly 



CooMended, J. A. Taylor, Mnnchsster. Commended^. Dixon. 

SmaoBaBS (Golden-pencilled^.— first and Second, H. Beldon, Bingley. 
' Commended, J. Dixon, Bradford ; W. J. Harker. 
BUBOBs (Silver-pencilled).— First and Second, H. Beldon. Con- 
d, R. Longbottom, Bingley. 

CUHk BiNTABS.— First, J. R. Jessop, Hull. Second, Moody d; Cooper, 
OOfif. Highly Commended, R. Charlasworth ; J. H. Jolley. 

BlBf^lcs (BiackN-Fiist, H. Beldon. Seeond, W. A. Taylor, Man- 
cheatar. Highly Coaunended, J. R. Jessop. 

Bamvamb (White).— First, /. R. Jessop. Highly Commended, W. 
Bontley, Fairweather Green, Bradford ; F. D. Johnson, Birmingham* 

Sabyams (Any other variety).— First, T C. Harrison, Beverley Road, 
HoU. Second. 8. * R. Ashton. Highly Commended, H. Beldon. 

Abt Otbbb Distxbot Bbbxd.- First, H. Beldon (Cochins ) . Second, J. 
IMzon (Cochin Partridge). Extra Second, W. A. Taykv (Bnff Cochins). 
Highlv Commended, H. Beldon (Brahaas). Commeiidad, W. Bentley 

DoOKs (&)uan).— First, J. Ward, Drighlington, near Leeds. Reooad, J. 
'^~->n« Highly Commended, H. Beldon ) W. R. Renton, Riffs, near 
r ; A. Siswkes, Famley Hsll, near Otley. 

^s (Aylaabury).— Pliat, Mlsa Kevaoma, Whack House, ' Taadon. 
f A. I>nBean, Westboume liod^, Otlfy. 
I {Mfij other varietyy;— Ilntt.J* Di^jpn. . Baaoi i d^' T. CBisrnsMk 




TOgUlf Cofttmlnided, H. B«ldon (CalfaH. Commended, J. W. 66tmx, 
lIuoetiaMait.Ot]^. 

PIGBONS. 

Tdbblbbs (Short-faced).— First, H. Beldon. Highly Commended, 
A. * B. B. Layoook, Woodville, Keighley. 

ToMBLBBS «>omaen)w— First, H Beldim. Riglilv OodnM»t«d, M. 
Bndeaeott, Hanslet Road, Leeda ; G. Slankope^ Ibuh BoeleshUL 

Fantails.— First, H. Beldon. Highly Commended, W. C. Dawaon, 
Weston Hall, Otley. Commended. A. ft B. B. Layoock 

PouTBBS.— Fir^t, H. Beldon. Highly Commended, J. Mason. Com- 
mended, H. Endeacott. 

BABB8.— First, H. Bddon. HlfAhr Coaunended, A. & B. B. Layoock; 
T. L. Ritchie, Otley. Commended, J. W. Scriven 

OirLa.-^FirBt, H. Beldon. Highly Comtnended, A. ft B. B. Ijayeoek. 
Commended, J. W. Scriven. 

Carbiebs.— First, H. BeldoB. Highly Commended, G. Stanhope, ixpnu 
Commended, H. Endeacott. 

TuBBXTS.— First, H. Beldon. Highly Commended. H. Endeaeott. 

Jaoobibb.- First, H. Beldon. Highly Commended. H Endeacott. 

Ant Othbb Vabibty.— First, W. C. Dawson (Swallows). Highly Com- 
mended, H. Beldon ; J. Mason. Commended, G. stanhope, jun. 

JtlDOBS.— Mr. £. Hutton, Pndsey, and Mr. C. Dearlore. 



CITY COLUMBARIAN SOCIKTY. 

A Hssnsni of ttie Oity Oolambariaii Society took plftoe on 
Thursday last at the Crown and Cashion Tavern, London WaH, 
for the purpose of electing officers of the Society for the en*> 
soinR year, when G. Chapman, Esq., wtts re-deoted P^esideCtt; 
B. Wiogfteld, Esq., as Vice-President ; Messrs. Plaskett, GiUett, 
and Goode as Auditors ; and Mr. J. Ford as Seeretaxy afid 
Treasurer. 

It may not be generally known to your readers that t&6 
above Soeiety was formed about twenty- five years ago. and its 
members meet at the above tavern every alternate Thursday 
(in the season), for the purpose of encouraging the breed and 
discussing the merits of that most interesting of home ptfili, 
the Pigeon. The value of some of the choice specimens wiQ 
be underftood from the fact thai tbey have changed hancte in 
the above rooms at five, ten, and even twenty guineas the pairT 

Gentlemen who take an interest in the above wiU find the 
Secretary always willing to give them any information they 
may require. — Columbabiak. 



PLURALITY OF QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

Although Mr. Lowe's oommunieattoB which appeared to 
pages 187-8, is exceedingly interestiBg, especially tiuit poildoB 
of it which refers to the plurality of queens, it can toareely UXL 
to occur to many of your readers, that whilst he disorvdita the ' 
evidence of all other observers, fae himself bears witness to the 
occurrence of the most singular anomalies. Although perfectly 
eatisfied there is nothing Munohausen-like in his statement, I 
have yet grave doubts as to' whether his observations have 
really been accurately made, and whether his inferenoea an 
truly in accordance with facts. I do not think I have eter said 
anything from which your correspondent ooidd fairly infer ny 
opinion to be that it is not an uneoanion oocuneBoe for two 
queens to be in a hive at one time. I stated only what had 
come under my direct observation. Kevertheless, there are 
times v^en « plurality of queens is more common than at 
others. For example, if there has been a cessation of labour 
for some tinie pretious to removal to the heather, andi^uh* 
sequently fine weather seta in under certain drcumstaneea, 
and for certain reasons, there may be found a plorality of 
queens. 

I am not now, however, disposed to enter info the di»- 
oussion, or to give a detailed account of how and under what 
circumstances a plurality of queens iB to be found, but watt 
oonfiite myself to askhig a few q;uestion8 in reference to qoeetiB 
living for three weeks together, which -ieeo contrary to the 
nature of beee, that I can seareely credit the accuTa^ of the* 
obsen^tions'wfaichhtfve been made- by Mr. Lowe. 

Admitiing, then, ihat aa old and a young ^neeft are to ba 
found in one hive at the same tinie, hair Mr. Low^ h«Ver aMXk' ' 
that sometimes both young and old were dethroned t Kew laid 
eggs being in the hive at the time young queens were again 
attempted to be bzon^ forward, but only to be destroyed, and 
that at the last moment alew worms were ehoaen, and eucaawr 
fully reared. Has this never been observed by him ? And^ ' 
again, has he ever witnessed a ease in which the old queen mtfr * 
dethroned iust at the birth oi young prineeaaea, and daring tte 
fight for the crown one young one hae taken flkbl afetd ne* * 
turned impregnated ? And il he has c^Merved whethir she wnp * 
weUxeoeived, and Biaoomdfii ineftahUahaagJMBaelf aa head^: / 
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the hivtt; or if she was Misttd and foraed to niign, wboii 
anoiher more raooewfnl was aUowed to roign ? If aiuarians ia 
genoral would pay some attention to hiyes under these oiream- 
stanees, it mic^t in some eases assist in olearing up a mystery, 
or what appears to he one, and might also throw some light on 
eases of a supposed seeond impregnation. — A Lavabxshxbb 



HOW TO EMPTY HONEYCOMBS. 

Tm hee papers of Germany and America are filled with 
aooonnts of a disoovery hy an Italian apiarian, of a method of 
emptying eomhs of honey without injuring them. The process 
is exceedingly simple and consists only in slicing off the caps 
of the oells, and then causing the comhs to rcYolve on the peri* 
phery of a wheel or cylinder, which empties one side of honey 
— then the other side is turned and emptied. Liquids upon 
bodice which are whirled or reyolved tend to fly off by what is 
called centrifugal force. In this case the reyolution is so 
graduated that only the honey flies off, and dead bees, bee-bread, 
Ac., remain behind, 00 that not only is the comb saved, but the 
honer is purer and better than that strained. The temperature 
requisite to success, is about 80* Fahrenheit, which is gained 
in a warm room or on a sunny day. 

The value of this invention may be the better appreciated, 
when it is known that it requires the consumption by tiie bees, 
of 15 to 20 lbs. of honey (estimates vary), to mi^e 1 lb. of wax, 
consequently, that the comb requires for its construction the 
use of just about as much honey as it will contain when filled. 
It may be found that in the economy of bee life, it is essential 
for the bees to make or excrete a certain amount of wax in 
order to remain in good health ; but this is hardly probable, for 
it has long been the practice of bee-keepers to save empty oz 
partly filled combs with scrupulous care, and give Uiem to the 
bees, and no bad results have ever been noticed.— (iiiaericaji 
Agriculturist,) 

FRUIT ESSENCES. 

Tax products known under the name of Fruit Essences, are 
alcoholic solutions of different ethers, to which are sometimes 
added certain acids, or certain natural essences. Glycerine is 
found in all ; it appears to blend the different odours, and to 
hannonise them. It is necessary to state, that the alcohol used, 
as well as all the other substances, must be chemically pure. 

Eaeh cdumn represents the measures to be added to 100 of 
the same measure of alcohol. 
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the super, hut had replaced it again for the puipose of ** no to bi 
fashed feeding,*' remarking at the same time that for thmor 
four hours after manipulation the other bees robbed it, bat 
had since stopped. Now the fact is that it had been entinly 
robbed out, and had never made any resistance. This wae tibe 
more singular as it consisted of two strong swarms joined, sol 
the stranger bees had actually to pass through the three lova 
boxes ere they reached the super. My friend wondered it it, 
and asked my opinion. *' My experience," I said, ** withbaai 
is that to stranger bees, as w^ as to man, they become dodb 
when well filled with honey. When you removed the npff 
the tenants filled themselves, and would not offer any nuA- 
anoe." I then advised him, when bees were disposed to rob, to 
remove all supers at dusk, as the bees would then hxn M 
time to disgorge themselves, and be ready for defence bjthi 
next morning. There are also times, I remarked, when food 
ought at first to be gradually given, as bees sometimes IDl 
themselves and kept themselves filled as if they were eeentiiig 
wax, and then they offer little resistance to strangers. Ihiti 
sudden jerk or even a slight inspection sometimes caused then 
to fill themselves, aad brought them into imminent pedd 
being robbed. — A LANAixsHiaa BBB-SBSPsa. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 

WxoTOR PouLTKT SHOW (B. W. <7.).— We eannotaoiiee other Josmliili' 
mistakes. The reference vu evidently to Hambarghs. 

Hurs Latino (IT. A. O.).— Ton can only asoertain hj watehlag them. 

Books (Diekey Bird).— Hr. BrenVs ," Canary and Other Saag Birdi * 
Inoladea other soni^ters besides the Canary. Ton can tare it Jhw bj 
post from onr offloe if yon enclose twenty stamps with yonr addrras. 
'*Tho Pigeon Book*' reUtes to Pigeons only. Ton can hare it sent for 
twenty stamps. **The Poultry Book for the Uany" yoa esa hare for 
seven postage stamps. 

Daily MAMAOHCsnT (L. T. B.).— -What mantsement do 7011 reler to? 

Spanish Fowls (J. JT.).— We never beard of Spanish lovli helns sold 
for 80s. per dosea, and that they are not to be had at that priee Is evi- 
denced Vy yovr advertisement being unanswered. 

Ulosbs on Spanish Cook's Facn (T. J. P.).— The red spots sad the 
otTensiTe discharge from same indicate, we fear, that ulceration wUeh is 
considered incnrable. We think it possible to cure it, and reooBBflund 
you to apply acetate of iron once daily to the ulcers. 

WoKK OH PxoxoNB (IT. IfdUMy).— We cannot insert yoor oommuniea- 
tion. Ton only repeat more strongly what " Wiltshibk Bsotob" stated. 

Lapwinos (/. W. ir.)*~We haTS no knowledge of the mode of oatcfaiog 



NON-RESISTING BEES. 
I ulr rammer paid a titit to a friend who had a number of 
hiTM, of whieh I puiehaeed aeveral, and had them prepared 
for lemofal, when an inepeetion of the rest of his stock was 
InTiied. He remarked that there was one good hi^e, as it had 
• honey-boz, the eontente of whieh weighed exactly 25 lbs., but 
thava waa not mneh in the rest of the four octagon boxes 
whkli the aloek Inbabilad, iMliairliig a lew di^ ainoe rmoted 



Pabbot, a FsATHn-KATKB (S. Bam^'.—OmU herapeeed and bones 
from the bird's diet, and keep it on soaked bread and Imit, such as 
apple, flffs, raisins. Ac. Let the bird ha^e a tepid b&th every day, which 
is usually effected by allowing the bird access to a soap-plate full of 
water slightly warmed. U the bird aTOlds bathing pour the water ovw 
it through the rose of a Watering poL 

Cook Canabt Eating thx Egos (C. C.).— The best advice we «n giie 
is contained in the following extract from Brent's *' Canary and Othsr 
8ong Birds:"— **^ome fanciers remote the oggs as laid, subetlfcatfaig s 
bone or iTOiy egg till all are laid, keeping the eggs in a cool and sifi 
place, and returning them when the hen ceasea to lay. This Is nxy 
necessary if the cock is inclined to be mischleTous, in which case hs 
should be remoTed, or placed in the compartment of the cage when the 
eggs are put into the nest. It has also the advantage of hatching all the 

Soung at one time." Tou can have ^e book free by post from onr oflle^ 
[ TOU enclose twenty postage stamps with your address. 

FATNS's HiTSS {Rev. W. V, IT.).— Thoy may be purchased of Xsan* 
Neighbour A Sons, Regent Street, or of Mr. Pettitt, Dorer. 

Pbopaoatino Lioubians (Q.) — The possession of xnoTaahls eonb 
hives is so essential to the artificial propagation of laguzian bees, tint 
my instructions were based upon the supposition thai any apiarian irks 
contemplates following them will first avail himself of the advaats^ 
offered by hives of this description— -A Dbvonshibb Bbb-kbbfxb. 

Insxct pBXTiNa ON THX Blaok Cxtbbant (A L<mark9hire Bte'ktepgr.)— 
We have submitted your sketch and description to an eminent nataxallrt, 
who fans to identify the insect Ton had better send ns a spedmsa o( 
two by poet enclosed in a quUl for safe carriage. 

Gold Fish.— A correspondent wishee for some infonnatloB under the 
foUowlBg oiroumstances:— ''In the kitchen garden is a largish pond a 
good water, with a stream flowing through it. At various times, flnt ol 
all about three yean aoo, there have been turned into it, about in sO, 
three dosen of these fish. Onlv about seven now renaalB, and molt of 
I nave not ascertained one Instanee of aiy 
_ syosBnotte 

putinthsr 

were all gold odour ; several tuned vrfaite or silver. What U the esnsi 
of this f The ice on the pond is regularly broken in the winter. Itli 
about 6 feet deep. There are a few trout in It, not lazge ooes.*— 
W.W.E.W. 



xnree ooaen 01 taese nsn. xjniw maova eeran now Temaui, warn 
tbem have grown very laige. I nave not ascertained one Instan 
being bred in the pcoid, and they gradually diminish. They t 
stolen, for no one here could dispose of them. When first pui 
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Princess Louis of Hsssb Bobn, 1848. 

Royal Botanic Society, Third Spring 
1 Sunday AnwM Eastxb. [Show. 

Prihos Arthur Born, 1860. Heating of 
[Society of Arts, 8 p.k. 


Day. 
69.7 
60.1 
68.8 
60.6 
60.8 
61.8 
61.7 


85.9 
86.8 
86.7 
87US 

aoa 

89.7 


Mean. 
48.4 
48.0 
47.8 
48.1 
49.1 
60.2 
60.7 


17 

16 

16 , 

18 

16 

16 


m. h. 
46af4 
44 4 

42 4 
40 4 
88 4 
86 4 
84 4 


HL h. 
10af7 
11 7 
18 7 
16 7 
16 7 
18 7 
20 7 


ra. h. 
18af0 
68 
84 1 

6 2 
86 2 

2 8 
29 8 


m. h. 
17af9 
14 10 
14 11 
after. 
28 1 
88 2 
46 8 


D«^ 
22 

26 
26 
27 


m. s. 
2 4 

2 14 
2 24 
2 84 
2 48 
2 61 
2 69 


116 
U6 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 


From obseijationii taken near London during the laat fort/ jeart, the average day temperature of the week Is 6a4<»; and its night 
tempor^nre 87.2°. The greatest heat was 83", on the 27th, 1866 ; and the lowest oold IBP, on the 29th, 1861. The greatest faU of rain was 
1.10 inen. 



BEDDING PELARGONIUMS. 




ARIETII^S of these ate 30 
nmaerous, that the nuvice 
who opens a catnlogne to 
find, pttrliapa, two or three 
hundred described^ muat be, 
and IB, sorely puzzled; and 

.the nomberless questions that are asked on this point 
surely indicate this perplexity. Before considering it, let 
us see what are our requirements. We must have profuse 
blooming : this is an essential. Many very fine varieties, 
fine as pot plants, are comparatively useless owing to their 
not possessing this quality ; for it is of no use to have 
either a bed or ribbon with a few flowers, however fine, 
holding their heads up here and there — ^we must have a 
mass of rich and glowing colour. Then we must have, or 
at any rate we generally require, dwarfness and compact- 
ness of growth. Tom Thumb won his way mto favour bv 
these two qualities, and even now holds his place with 
many, notwithstanding the smallness of the trusses and 
the bad shape of the flowers. Then the variety ought to 
have fine large trusses ; small trusses of some ten or twelve 
pips are not wanted. In the opinion of some it ought to 

' nave plain foliage where effect is to be produced by the 
colour of the flowers ; for instance, where the scarlet is to 
make a contrast with yellow, anything of decided colour 
in the leaves must take away from the effect. 

* What Pelargonium in the scarlet-flowered class best 
fulfils ^e above conditions? For many years I found 
Attraction, aUas Scarlet Perfection, to be the beat ; but, as 

-I have before said, I think now that Editor, sent out by 

-Mr. Bull, is by far the best in this way; its profnseness of 
bloom is very great, while the trusses are large, and the 

- pips also large and good. Vivid, another good sort, is too 
gross in habit. Governor, with very fine trusses, is not free. 
Frogmore Scarlet is a good flower, somewhat in the style 
of Attraction. Clipper, with a very marked and decided 
borseshoe, is a nol^ flower, but I think hardly free enoueh 
in its flowering qualities. Glow is a very bright and lively 
flofrer. 

Next, taking the rosy pink varieties, we have the old 
Christine, wit£ its rivals Helen Lindsay and Rose Ben- 
datler. As far as my judgment ^oes, it is fully equal to 
either of these, its chief fault bemg that it seeds so very 
freely that the seed-pods are often very unsightly. WUt- 
abire Lass, another flower in this style, came out only last 
year, and so I have not been able to speak much of its 
qualities as a bedder; for last season, I think, defied all 
attempts at fixing the value of any bedding plant. Beaute 
de Suresnes is a noble flower, but I fear hardly free enough 

im its flowering qualities. 

. Of lightex scarlets with a tinge of orange ia them. Dr. 



Lindley is a valuable kind, having a well- shaped flower, a 
large truss, and being a tolerably free bloomer. Excellent 
is a good light scarlet flower, and very free; it makes a 
capital bed. Of the salmon-coloured varieties Madame Ren- 
datler, Paul Labbe, and Prince of Hesse are about the best, 
and any of them wiU not fedl to give satisfaction. Thej 
are not new, but as yet I have not seen any of the newer 
varieties, excepting, perhaps, Eugenie Mezard, which is 
very good. Lucius is a bi^ht scdmon rose, and made a 
very effective display at Sattersea. There is a larse 
number of the varieties in the Madame Rudersdorff style, 
which hardly, I think, come imder the designation of bed- 
ding Pelargoniums : tiiey are too delicate in their colouring 
for that purpose, though admirable for pot culture. 
' I am constrained to say as to whites, that not only have 
I as yet seen none to beat Madame Yaucher, but that I 
think it would be perfectly easy for any one who received 
an order for White Perfection, Madame Barillet, White 
Tom Thumb, &c., to execute it from plants of the old 
variety. Report speaks hidhily of a dwarf variety of Mr. 
Groom's, of Ipswich, called Floribundum Nanum, but of this 
we have yet to judge. After all, are white-flowering Pelajp^ 
goniums of anv use for bedding ? They certainly are not 
& you want to have a white bed ; and the colour is so soon 
da[shed by the rain, that it is sure to look dingy if we have 
any bad weather. 

Amongst the Variegated bedding Pelargoniums I take 
the Tricolors first; and here I must own that as yet 
nothing has come up to Mrs. Pollock as a bedder. It will 
not do in cold and wet soils and in damp situations ; biiit 
wherever it is light and airy, and the soil either naturally 
rich and well-drained or made so, nothing can be more 
beautiful. It will take abundance of well-decomposed dung, 
and should be planted closer than many other kinds If an 
effective display is wanted. Others, such as Lady Cullum 
(Henderson), and Meteor (Saltmarsh k Son), bid fair to 
rival Mrs. Pollock ; but as yet I cannot say, as they aft^ 
hardly to be looked on as bedding plants at 21«. a-piece. 

Among the Golden-leaved varieties I think GK)lden Fleece 
> must bear away the palm ; so any one who saw it at Bat- 
tersea would be, I thmk, constrained to say. It is freer in 
its habit than Cloth of Gold, and has more of the golden 
colour than Golden Chain, which, indeed, is more of a 
golden-edged than golden-leaved variety. 

Of Silver-edged varieties I have as yet seen nothing 
that surpasses Queen of Queens, B\)ou, and Flower ci 
Spring. The first of these has a very bright silvery e^, 
and the flowers are weU-shaped and bright scarlet. Bijou 
has fidso scarlet flowers, is very free in its habit, and for 
strong soils perhans a little too much so ; while Flower of 
Spring is a beautiiully compact-growing plant, with a well- 
defined silvery edge, and a bright pink well-shaped flower. 
Although there is a large number of other varieties, I 
know ^ none which as yet are to be preferred to the three 
named. 

Of the Silver Tricolor-leaved varieties, I do not think 
any are suitable for bedding. Many o£ them, as Italia 
Unita, are very delicate in habit, and lose their dia- 
titi gnijiH^ng diaractexistiO"— the beautiful pink or orimaon 
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zone when grown out of doors. As pot plants nothing ean be 
more beaatifal ; bat I am not now dwelling on pot plants, but 
pn those suitable for bedding purposes. 
I It will be notioed that I have said nothing upon Kosegays. 
miiA truth is, I have not jet overoome my prejadioe against 
(them. I mean^ however, this year to ^ a few, and see 
irhether, when constantly under one's eye, the prmudice against 
|ham may not wear off. I am ready to admit the varieW of 
fdiades of colour amongst them, shades as yet npt obtained in 
^10 Zonal section ; but I do not like their rag^edness, nor do I 
pMe that they are more free in flowering or more enduring tiban 
|the Zonal section. 
I do not doubt that many will differ from me in the eondu- 

PI have come to. I can only say that they have been 
)d on rather a wide acquaintance, and that, having seen the 
trarieties in many places, those X have named seem to me, t^dng 
all the requisites into consideration, to be the best. Let us 
Jiope that a more favourable season than last will enable us to 
lodge concerning many of the newer varieties, which as yet we 
jiave been unable to do.— D., DeuU 



A CONTINUOUS SUPPLY OP CUOUMBERS. 

Mitch has been said, and well said, about the cultivation of 
Cueumbers, their diseases, and their failures in the winter 
time. It is no easy matter imder many circumstances, even 
'irith good appliances, to secure a regular supply at all seasons, 
^wpeeially in winter ; the plants require careful tending at all 
•tiwBS, and I have known many failures, even in epting and 
^IWAimer, when the means wese limited. 

I do not for a moment suppose that there is anything novel 
.in what I am now advanoing about the eultivatioin ol €acum- 
hers in winter, but it may be useful to deecribe a method 
founded on long practice, and which has attained the objeot 
aimed at— ^namely, a supply all the year round, though I have 
jiot, like many of my more fftvoured brethren, a house specially 
devoted to the cultivation of Oucumbnrs. I have a fruiting 
•^ine- stove heated on the Hamilionian system ; hot water flow- 
ing in oemented tanks or gutters, covered over with blue slates, 
«qppliying the bottom heat. The house is a lean-to, ventilated 
liack and front wiUi sliding doors, but there is no ventilation 
M the top. Along the back of the house is a path, and a tank 
(^ gutter runs panOlel with it to give off a oertain amount of 
top heat ; over this tank is constructed a trough or boa, and a 
^aoe of about 9 inches is left from the top ol the tank to the 
hottom of the trough or box, which forma the future Gueum- 
.ber-bed. This receives bottom heat from the tank, as well as 
from the side of the bed in which the Bines axe planted out. 
The place for the bed is about 20 inches deep, and the bottom 
it pierced with holes to permit the water to escape ; these are 
oovered with large hollow crocks, and the bottom witiii 4 inches 
.flaep of broken bricks or other rough material as drainage, a 
'proper amount of which is very essential kx the future well- 
doing of the plants. Above the drainage is placed about an 
.ineh of lou^ eharooal, and over it moM or some other 
!##Teiin8. 

We are situated neaf a river, and the soil being of a hesry 
«]Mtentive natora ve are obliged to add to it many ingMdients 
to keep It porous. For Cucumbers I form the compost as 
loUows:--! procure the best turfy loam whiAh into be had, 
lay it up in a stack for some time previouA to use* and to each 
'bushel of this roughly broken I add half a peck of good sound 
-'leal mould, one peck of thoroughly decomposed dung, half a 
peck of charcoal dust, a sprinkling of bone dust, a little soot, 
and a small quantity of river sand to keep the mass open. 
Tha whole being well incorporated together, I have a porous 
.eoB^ost throng whieh the water passes quickly. This, in my 
topinion, ia one of the first steps to s^^ootsa. 
. The place and soil for the bed being vea4y« weiput in an «p- 
l^gibktrod, and fasten it to the rafter to tie tbs plMita ta as 
.^ey advance in growth. We allow the plants a certain epaee 
if) each by placing a partition between them, so that in case of 
>ieed a plant can be removed without interfering with its 
neighbour. This being done, the soil is put into as many 
spaces as are required, placing the roughest portion of the 
oopapost at the. bottom, and making the soil about 10 inches 
oeep, so as to leave room for top-dr^sing with rich compost 
mhffBi the i^nts require it. The bed is allowed to remain a 
4Km days beiove planting, in order to aequire a genial tempera- 
4vm; and whan this ia the eaaa the plMatamriiicli have been 
BXiriABi]f.i]»pHni«.wt.pteti4about the end of September. 



After planting, a gentle watering with tepid water is g^ven, 
using a little weak liquid manure water as occasion may 
require. As they advance in growth they are secured to tha 
upright rods until they reach the rafters, and are then trained 
over the pathway to rods fastened to the rafters and extending 
the whole length of the house, forming when in fruit a sigbt 
well worth seeing. 

By the above mode of culture, and other means, I secure a 
supply of Cucumbers throughout tiie year without disease or 
those unsightly dub-like fruit so often complained of. Whet 
other Cucumber plants come into bearing in spring, those 
grown for winter production are taken away and renewed im 
the autumn, as I prefer young plants, so that I have no ex- 
perience to relate about stems as thick as walking-sticks, or 
lasting for years. I have practised this system for years, and 
it has answered the purpose intended ; and I shall be happy if 
the facts stated prove of service even to one individuaL— 
Vebitas. ,^___«- 

At this place I have charge of a small house, 11 feet loag, 
11 feet wide, and 8 feet high at the back. There is a bed or 
pit in front for Cucumbers, 11 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 8 feet 
6 inches deep. The house is heated by six pipes— namely, a 
three-inch flow-and-retum at the back, a two-inch flow-and- 
return in front, and in the pit, 6 inches from the bottom, four- 
inch flow-and-retum pipes, respectively 6 inches clear of the 
front and back walls of the pit, with an interval of 15 inches 
between the pipes. Above the pipes there is an 18-iiich 
chamber, six pillars, 6 inches square, being built from the 
bottom, and two wattled hurdles placed lengthwise upon tbs 
tops of the pillars. On the hurdles are laid a few roK^ 
branches or faggots opened out, and then some good roagh soil 
of a light nature mixed wHh rotten dung and leal mooUL 
ThijEi house was put up two years a«> last aummer, andiinaB 
then I have had very good fruit. Prom Kovember, 1866, io 
the end of May, 1866, I cut some hundreds of Cucumbenu I 
then pulled up the jjJants, cleared out the old soil, and gaxe 
the house two good coats of whitewash, hot lime, and sulphur 
mixed tog;ether. Fresh loam, stiffer than for Cucmnbers, was 
then put in, and some good strong Melon plants planted where 
Cucumbers had been. Plenty of fire h^at was afforded, and 
attention was paid to syringing and applying manure water, 
and the result last summer was a crop of nineteen good fruit. 

After the Melons are over the house should be agpdn deared 
out, and strong Ouenmber phmte planted by Ootober to prodoae 
in winter and spring. After planting water rather sparini^, 
and aa the plants become stronger give them a little weak 
manure water; but when they begin to bear inorease the 
strength. 

For the last two mconths I have given my plants about ten 
gallons of strong manure water, and on the 23rd of March I 
counted sixty fruit, from 3 to 15 inches long, whilst some of 
the leaves were 13 inches across. 

I do not much approve of the tank system of Cucumber eid- 
ture, especially for winter. It has failed at several gentlemen'l 
places near Bath, after the plants were about 8 feet long. It 
appears not to afford facilities for enough of drainage. In 
the roots going down to the hard tank, owing to waterin(^ he* 
eome rotten, and the plaata diew U I had ^arge of a Cuecan* 
ber-howe with a tank, I would phiee boaarda on brioka aa as 
to form a chamber % inehes, or, better, 1 foot high (or seveaal 
faggots might be used instead of boards), and on thia platform 
I would place soil for the plants.— Q. L. Bauiaioan, GardeMff 
Highbridge Hillt near Bath. 



TBAINING VINES. 

Wm Mr. Thomson kindly explain in your Jonriial t^ 
position of the summer shoots on his Tines, with the rods- 9' 
stems 2| feet apaxt ; also, how short they are pruned in the 
winter, as most of the Tines I have seen are from 10 to 
42 inches apart ? Secondly, What weight of Grapes from a T0d 
19 feet long, does he consider to be a good crop, in Apri}, hi 
June, and in August ; or will the Tines at each seasos hemtwi 
equal weight ? — G. 

[In reply to " G.,** let me say, that he wiH have oheemM 
that I advise that two rods should be grown from eaeh yiMt 
«'not closer together tiian fl| feet." If he finds this too ck«e 
he can g^ve them a little more spaee. I 0bsiw tbeaa ae Ik 
eefeiat honaaa, and widav apaat iiLothaB»; ha^miUmf^ pgihseU 
pally to guide amateuxa who loam aot m mt ik mm ^^ vgm^t I 
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gK7e the mizumxixn, and I find no dif&calty in srowing Vines 
80* An amateur who liyes close by me, who prodaces splendid 
orops of Qrapes, and who took some of the leading prizes at 
ihe^eat show in Edinborgh in 1865, grows them even closer 
than 2i feet. The position of the lateral shoots, starting as 
they do at an angle of 45*^ from the parent stem, is, thit their 
paints cross each other, but this caoses no difficalty when one 
lateral only is allowed to grow from each eye, and the eyes are 
12 inches apart on the average. I prune to the bad at the 
bast of the lateral. 

Of Grapes ripe in May, I would consider 40 lbs. a good crop 
for rods 19 feet long, and 3^ feet apart ; if ripe in September, 
50 lbs. If grown 2^ feet apart I would allow a deduction of 
10 Ihs. in each case.~Wx. Thomson, DaZkeith Park,"] 



ORIGIN OF TRICOLOR PELARGONIUMS. 

In addition to the beauty of the foliage of Variegated Pelar- 
goniams, there is an interest in their production as an aid to 
% solution of the mysteries of hybridisation and variegation, 
and however opposite the deductions of operators, a record of 
ilieir experience will always have a high value. 

Tour latest correspondent on this subject is Mr. Pearson, 
and he adds to his useful remarks an apparent objection to the 
ooDnection of scientific inquiry with the practice of cross-fer- 
tilisation for new forms and colours ; that such an objection 
eannot be really intended must be obvious, for Mr. Pearson had 
just advanced good reasons for his selection of plants for fer- 
tilisation. In the same way the Mr. Smith, of Dalwich, that 
he names, does not deal haphazard with pollen and pistils. I 
know well Mr. Smith's careful combinations, his unwearied 
eare, and the beauty of the result. It is an acknowledged 
truism that the more we know the better will be our practice. 
Investigation conducted in a soientifio spirit cannot fail to give 
new truths that will admit of wider application than mere 
Pelargonium culture. 

"With reference to the Zonal Pelargonium leaf, Mr. Pearson 
remarks, *' that from some unknown cause the dark colouring 
matter has turned red, and that this tendency becomes here- 
ditaiy." Let us endeavour to make a step towards this ** un- 
known ** cause, it may be but a very short one, but it will be 
an advance. 

Yellow, zed, and blue, and their combinations in their infi- 
nite variety, give ns the whole range of our experience of 
colour; and a leaf of the Zonal Pelargonium in its so-called 
green state oontains within its^f the Uiree primary colours — 
yellow, red, and blue. Por example, sketch the outline of the 
leaf, mark thereon the zone in red ; then, with a transparent 
colour, cover the whole within the outline with yellow ; the re- 
sult is a yellow leaf with an orange zone* Again, cover the 
whole with blue, and, if the proportionate depths of tint have 
been duly observed, the appearance of a green leaf will be 
piodoeed with a zone of disk ill-defined colour. The beauty 
of the Trioolor, whether white or golden, depends upon a dis- 
t^bance of the proportion of the three primary colours. A 
partial removal of tne blue gives the golden ground and the 
brilliant orange or red lone, and the partial absence of the 
three coleurs leaves a white ground. The specimens upon 
which changes are required should be treated for combinations 
as the pigments in the artist's colour-box, and but for the 
many yet imperfectly investigated causes, the certainty of tint 
in the cultivator's hands would be equal to the artist's ; hut 
vrith both much will have to be studied before a desired result 
can be produced — the influence of sex, the unknown tendencies 
to hereditary re-appearances and divergences, the singular 
pBoduotion of new odours by sporting, as it is vaguely termed, 
initead of direot from the seedUng stock, together with atmo- 
«phedo and aotinio influenoes, all tend to veil this subject with 
the niystery attendant upon uninvestigated causes; still a 
sBmpse of light can be obtained, and by its guidance the pro- 
duction of a Tricolor or Variegated Pel%Egonium is not the 
mare ohancework it is usual to consider it. 

T^Uh abetter knowledge of animal physiology the greyhound- 
Insflcdar, alluded to by Mr. Pearson, would obtain better results^ 
with fewer poppies and lass hanging* When vegetable phy- 
Biology becomes better elucidated, i& the like manner the 
g^fdener will haw less necessity for large seedings and fewei 
MBtrilmtions to the rubbidti-haap. Hy own experience has 
bean that, with some attention to the laws of colour* I have 
wKh aveiy few'tieed-paaa been aUaio ioUow vvj dosely upon 
tha iaifsst JPclargoidat frowaai> 



Mr. Pearson observes that no single plant of this class was 
antecedent to Mrs. Pollock. I am sure he will pardon a cor- 
rection of this Statement. The first Golden Tricolor I saw was 
raised some fifteen or twenty years ago by Mr. Basket, of 
Blackheath, and appropriately named Bainbow. I cultivate it '* 
still, and largely, for its splendid truss, in the borders ; in early 
spring, the crimson zone on its yellow ground has not yet . 
been surpassed. As summer advances the green predominates. 
From Bainbow a sport was shortly after produced with a silver , 
ground, a forerunner of Italia Unita ; this plant still holds its 
place in the catalogues as Burning Bush. From these plants, 
long previous to Mrs. Pollock, seedlings of merit have been 
raised at Mr. Hally's Nursery, Blackheath. This Bainbow 
must not be confounded with a second and later plant of the 
same name, and altogether distinct from it. 

I netioe this as pure matter-of-fact, and without the slightest 
intention to detract from Mr. Grieve's claim, should he make 
it, to a different origin for his splendid seedlings. For the 
pleasure they have given me I am under a deep obligation ; and 
I wish, for the light he could throw on this subject, that we knew 
more of the history of his unrivalled plants. — M., Deptjotd, 

P.S. — Since writing the foregoing, I have had the great plea- 
sure of reading Mr. Grieve's remarks in your last. They SO 
perfectly take precedence of the little I can add to a knowledge 
of this subject, that I leave it to your discretion whether mj 
notes should appear. If inserted, I wish to say also, that thoQffi 
it wotdd be preeimiption on the part of a mere experimentally 
to differ from a master upon a point of practice, yet upon a 
point of theory important to the question, Mr. Grieve will, I 
hope^ receive the following correction in the spirit it is offered. 
Mr. Grieve, states that *' knowing, as I did, that the mingling 
of brown and yeUow will produce red,^'.he proceeded to ex* 
periment on this basis. Now red being a primary colour, it 
follows in theoiy that no combination can produce it, and any - 
attempt in practice must fail; the after-reasoning is c(mse* 
quently unsound. The yellow margin under the brown Bone ' 
would not produce red, as Mr. Grieve supposes. This can bs . 
proTed by placing two transparent mediums of those colours 
over each other. In fact, the 2one appears brown on account 
of the junction at that part of the three prinMUfy colours, as I 
have endeavonred to explain before, and wherever the bine is 
abstracted the yeUow takes the place of the green, so to speak, 
and the brown becomes red, or rather orange red. In practiss 
Mr. Grieve has admirably redeemed this little slip, by so ably 
selecting the means of abstracting the blue, and releasing 
the splendid combination of yellow and red, as exemplifted in 
Lacy Grieve, Arc, 

A farther removal of yellow developes the zone intocarmins« 
but it is at the expense of endurance to the leaf ; it rapidlv 
loses its ground. The great point to combine beauty with 
vitality is to secnve a ri<£ omnge ground, the best example •of • 
which that I know, is Golden Pheasant, the best bedding plavt* 
of this colour I have seen. It increases in siae and beM^ si 
colour by exposure in the open borders. 

If correct in the foregoing, I deduce this, and oiler it as % 
suggestion to groweia—in changing a green leaf to Tariegaticn 
nothing is added, it is a matter of abstraction, more or Ism 
simply ; and U this be true, it would certainly smooth idu palk' 
to yat more brilliant combinations of leaf-colour than we n#« 
poBsess.^'M. 

LBGUMES FROM MADiiGASGAR. 

BoxB two months ago a vessel called the " Wild TTav^,'* arrivad 
from Madagascar, behig tiie first ship from thence to this port, 
with an assorted cargo of the produce of the island. Besides 
sugar, coffee, mm, 18,000 mats, most beautifully made, and 
2000 straw hats, as good as the best Leghorn, there wer6 
some bags of Beans, Peas, &c., the latter only sent as samples. 
I bought these by auction, and I have been giving them awfff 
amongst my horticultural friends. I send you a small sampls ' 
of three kinds, marked 1, 2, and 8, and shall be glad if you eat ' 
throwany Hght on their uses, if they can be used as a vsgs- . 
table, their names if possible, how they should be planted, and 
on what sort of soil. I have about a bushel of each left. It' * 
you think ibem likely to do well in this country, I should be 
glad to send seny person who would like to try them, a small 
partnge of eabh on receipt of thirteen stamps. The matsaajl' 
halts were M^d by suction at 6d. each.— Gaobox F. Mabuv, 
Broad Qtttni dieter Lioerpool, 

[The first commercial yenture Irom Madi^ascar to lamtc- 
pool is highly interesting. The samples oi seeds sent •>•&; 
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— ^No. 1, a Bean almoit globolar, and in size and eoloor re- 
lembling the largest, smooth, white garden Pea. No. 2, are 
aeeds of a Phaseolos, and they resemble very closely those of 
a liver-colonred blaok-speokled Dwarf Kidney Bean. No. 8, 
are also, we think, seeds of a pygmy Dwarf Kidney Bean, or 
fome genus nearly allied to Phaseolas. They are rather lai^er 
than Labomnm seeds, and don-ooloored. We recommend 
those of oar readers who have hothouses or warm greenhouses 
to avail themseWes of Mr. Martin's offer. The phmts may 
proye as hardy as our Kidney Beans. We suspect that like 
similar legumes in India, the seeds are cultirated for the oil 
they produce.-— Ens.] 



SOIL AND TREATMENT FOR CAMELLIAS. 

I HAYB read the accounts of the yarious methods of cultiyating 
the Camellia given since Mr. Pearson told us that the best soU 
to grow it in is fresh turfy loam pared off the surface of the 
field and used on the day it is cut; and I am very glad, 
although I was doubtful of it at the time, that such a simple 
method seems to grow the plant so successfully. 

Camellias are indispensable for the decoration of the green- 
house and conservatory, and almost every owner of a ^ass 
Btmcture likes to have a few of them ; but we do not always 
find them in a thriving condition. 

In the Journal of April 4th Mr. J. Harris says Camellias 
are semi-aquaties, and that he cannot obtain bloom if he uses 
loam in the soil. 1 will relate my experience with them, and 
detail the mode of treatment by which I have found them 
Buaeeed best. 

^e first Camellias I had under my charge were grown in a 
small greenhouse of the half-span description and facing the 
weet ; a stage all round the house and a table in the centre 
completed the internal arrangement, and on the back stage the 
Camellias used to be placed during the growing season. The 
only soil that could be obtained was peat earth. The soil of 
the small heaps which the moles threw up as they burrowed 
underground was collected, brought home, and used at once ; 
and in this the plants grew very satisfactorily, making beauti- 
ful dark green foliage, but producing only a moderate quantity 
of bloom. 

My next experience was with plants grown in turfy loam 
not fresh cut, but they did not succeed so well in this as those 
previously noticed. The foliage was of a lighter green, and 
when the plants were turned out of the pots the roots had not 
the same healthy appearance. They made their growth in a 
lean-to vinery, and were not, I think, effectuaUy shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun. Shading is of great importance in 
the cultivation of the Camellia. I always shade the plants 
after the 1st of April ; those in the greenhouse are shaded to 
prolong the bloom, and those making their growth to prevent 
the leaves from being blistered or burned, and consequently 
rendered unsightly. The shading used is of the lightest de- 
scription—No. 1 tiffany ; it is to be obtained in pieces 20 yards 
long and 88 inches wide, at 7«. or 8*. per piece. 

Part of the' collection here has been moved to the second 
vinery, which has been lately started, where the plants have a 
teaaperature of S^* at night, and the remainder are also placed 
there as they finish blooming. They are qrringed twice a-day, 
at 6 LM. and at 3 p.m. ; in bright sunshine they are dewed 
overhead two or three times in the course of the day ; under 
this treatment they grow freely. 

As soon as the buds are set the plants are taken to the pot- 
ting-shed, and those that require potting are potted ; the soil 
I now use for this purpose is two parts turfy peat and one part 
yellow loam, with some silver sand and broken charcoal mixed 
with it. I have used crushed bones, cow and other manure ; 
bat I never do so now, as I find the plants succeed better with- 
out the addition of manure. I never even water them with 
manure water. 

I used to shift the smaller-sised plants every year ; but I 
floond such sorts as Henri Favre, Jubilee, Mathotiana, and 
Borne others, did not open their flower-buds. These being very 
hard at the time of opening, the inner petals in trying to ex- 
pand burst and split the outer ones, and none of the flowers 
opened properly. This occurred in two successive seasons ; 
but last summer I did not shift any of the varieties having 
this fault, and this season all the above have opened their 
flowers to perfection. If the drainage is all right Camellias 
win flower better in the second year after they are potted than 
they will in the first. I rarely find the drainage of my plants 



defective, as I never set them out of doors ; consequently thej 
are never at any time drenched with rain, and worms oaonot 
find their way into the pots. 

Camellias require more water while making their growth 
then they do at other times ; but even then I am careful not 
to water them until they actually want it, and I may here state 
that over-dryness at the roots is quite as injurious as too muoh 
water. 

CameUias, like other plants, require attention, and those 
who wish to grow them well must attend to them every month 
in the year ; inattention to watering will cause the flower-buds 
to drop, and if the plants are not shaded from tiie direet rayi 
of the sun the foliage will be rendered unsightly. I generally 
have to thin out two-thirds of the flower-buds. My planUi 
were never better here than they have been this season, grown 
in the oompost and treated as I have described. — J. Douolib. 



ROSES AND OTHER FLORISTS' FLOWERS 

AT THE BOYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIKTY'S SHOW. 

Anything more wretched, each in its way, than the S(Kdety*s 
two Spring Show days this season it is well nigh impossible to 
imagine. More*s the pity, for more creditable exhibitions 
could not well be imagined for so dreary and gloomy a Printer 
as it has been. Boses especially were wonderful, and in some of 
the collections the very ne plus ultra of growth. Take, for 
instance, those with which Mr. Tomer gained the first prize 
for nine ; they comprised Souvenir de la Malmaison, this was 
not up to the mark ; Madame Falcot, a magnificent plant, with 
every bloom just in its perfection ; 06n6ral Jacqueminot ; Sou- 
venir d^un Ami ; Celine Forestier, the best pot specimen of 
this not-very-free-fiowering Noisette that I have ever seen; 
Yicomte Yigier, good; Senateur Yaisse, very fine; Charles 
Lawson ; and a splendid plant of Baron Adolphe de Bofhsehild. 
Mr. Wm. Paul had Victor Yerdier, Madame Yillermoz, Mrs. 
Wm. Paul, Jean Goujon, loose; Anna AlexiefT, Madame de 
Stella, Celine Forestier, Gabriel de Peyronny, and John Hopper. 
Messrs. Paul & Son were third with Comtesse Cecile de Cha- 
brillant, Lord Clyde, fine ; Madame Wood, Alba Bofa. Charles 
Lawson, Souvenir d*nn Ami, Madame Yillermoz, Senateur 
Yaisse, and Anna Alexieff. 

For new Boses of 1865 and 1866 Mr. Wm. Paol was first with 
Alfred Colomb, a fine fiower ; Alba Mutabilis, loose ; President 
Mas, thin ; Madame Bousset ; Mademoiselle Marie Body, a 
splendid Bose ; Mademoiselle Berthe Levdque ; Elizabeth Yig- 
neron, rough ; Fisher Holmes, bright but thm ; Pline, tiun ; 
Comte Alphonse de Serenye, large, loose; and Mademoiselle 
Eugenie Appert. Mr. Charles Turner was second with Duohesse 
de Caylus, very fine ; Elizabeth Yigneron ; Charles Wood, fine; 
Mademoiselle Marguerite Dombrain, Marguerite de St. Amand, 
Madame Eugdne Appert, Aurore Bor^ale, good ; Alba Matabilis, 
Mar^chal Kiel, very fine ; Dr. Andry, very fine ; CamiUe Ber- 
nardin, very fine ; Exposition de Brie, very fine. Messrs. Paul 
and Son had Josephine Beauhamais, very fine ; Alfred Colomb i 
fine; Princess Mary of Cambridge, good; Pline, thin and 
rough; Mademoiselle Marguerite Dombrain; Jean Lambert, 
Charles Bouillard, Elizabeth Yigneron, Mademoiselle 
e Levgque, Madame Fillion, good; Madame Moreau; 
Mar^chal Niel, very fine. 

For single specimens Mr. Wm. Paol was first with, a niee 
plant of Madame Alfred de Bougemont ; Mr. Turner second 
with FrauQois Lacharme. Of Amateurs Mr. James vras the 
only exhibitor with small plants of Madame Falcot, Jules Mar- 
gottin, John Hopper, Anna de Diesbach, Souvenir d*nn At»4, ' 
and Yictor Yerdier. 

Judging from the plants exhibited, the following are the beet 
of last year*s Boses : — Amongst dark-coloured fiowers, Alfred 
Oolomb, Exposition de Brie, and Madame Marie Body; of 
rose-coloured varieties, Josephine Beauhamais, and Mdlle. 
Marguerite Dombrain ; and of yellows, Marfidial Niel. Messrs. 
Lane, of Berkhampstead, did an act of kindness to Bose- grower s 
by exhibiting some plants of many of the new varieties. Grown 
as they were and forced hard, it is impossible almost to judge 
of the merits of Boses ; but as all were subject to the same 
conditions one could just judge comparatively, and unquestion- 
ably my supposition that Antoine Ducher would prove to be one ' 
of &e best Boses, if not the very best Bose of the year, is justi- 
fied by the plants exhibited. It was by far the best-Ht hug e- 
Detailed fiower of great substance, and of a good fresh colour. 
Bouton d*Or and Madame B£aigottin amongst Teas promised 
well, and so did Gloire de Montplaisir, H.P., Madeleine Nooin, * 
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and M. PIaumuh^oii ; but all who know what grafted plants of 
two or tluree months old are, will nnderatand that much oonU 
not be pndieated of them. 

The season has been backward and onfaTOurable for Ami- 
enlas, and a poorer lot I haye not seen staged for some time. 
Mr. Turner's were, as nsnal, the best, bat he must have been 
hard up when he pat Gorton's Stadtholder and Pillar of Beaaty 
into his ooUeetion of twelve. Besides these two old and worth- 
less flowers — worthless, that is, in the ^es of a oonnoisseor— 
he had Bichard Headley, grey, fine ; Lady Biohardson, rough ; 
% Sxms's Eliza, self ; Ashton's Prinoe of Wales, Fletcher's Miiy 
Anne, Lightbody's Meteor Flag, Lightbody's Fair Maid, Bead's 
Miss Giddings, and Clegg's Crucifix. Amateurs were still more 
mediocre. Mr. James was first with Union, Anne Smith, True 
Briton, Ne Plus Ultra, Lyourgns, Lovely Anne, and Eliza. 
Mr. Batcher was second with Imperator, Mrs. Sturrock, Qe- 
naral Neill, Conqueror of Europe, Countess of Wilton, Delight, 
Bmiih's Emancipator, and Black Prince. Of Alpines Mr. 
Turner had a good collection, chiefly his own seedUngs— Bril- 
liant, DefUmce, Fire King, Balph, Saturn, Topaz, Norah, Selina, 
Iieo, Nero, Mabel, Edwin, Brutus, Sparkler; and Conspicua, 
Dazzle, Brutus, and Lord Lee, older varieties. 

In Polyanthus Mr. Wiggins, gardener to E. Beck, Esq., of 
isleworth, sent some very fine plants of Model, Unique, Dark 
Beauty, Elegans, Little Pet, and Butterfly, aU fine, but, I am 
sorry to say, still unattractive to me. Mr. James, gardener to 
W. F. Wataon, Esq., of laleworth, had some fine Pansies in 
pots, also some excellent cut blooms. Those in pots were J. B. 
Downie and Miss HiU, yellow grounds ; Princess of Wales and 
Cupid, white grounds ; and Bev. H. H. Dombrain, Black 
Douglas, and Bev. J. Dix, dark selfs. Amongst his cut blooms 
were fiiasterpiece, Bev. H. H. Dombrain, General Lee, Concord, 
George Wilson, Norma, Attraction, Cupid, and Masterpiece. 

Amongst seedling florists' flowers there was not much. Per- 
kins's Queen Victoria Tricolor Pelargonium promises to be a 
valuable addition to this most fashionable and popular tribe. 
Lavinia Mag^L rosea, a sport of that flne Camellia Lavinia 
Maggi, appeared to have lost in shape and substance by the 
sporting. A seedling Alpine Auricula called Emma was good 
in shape, not remarkable in colour ; and Mr. Fairbaim's Cine- 
raria Beatrice seemed to be a large and showy flower, and very 
free-flowering, although not very strong in habit, apparently. 
A golden-leaved variety of Pelargonium called Jason also pro- 
mised well : it was exhibited by Mr. W. Paul. 

Other florists' flowers there were, such as Azaleas and Ama- 
ryBids, but they have already been described ; and I think it 
is hard now to say what is not a florists' flower, for the hy- 
bridiser is making inroads in all directions, and we shall have 
to give up a term which ceases to be definite.— D., Deal, 



CAMELLIA CULTURE. 

Is I understand Mr. Pearson's letter which appeared in your 
last issue, he seeks to establish two propositions. 

1. That he can grow Camellias. 

2. That I cannot grow Camellias. 

As to the first, I am glad to hear him say that he is so suc- 
eesaful in his culture, no matter how he does it, although, 
aoeording to my observations and experience, his practice is 
calculated to grow leaves rather than flowers. '* Dark Laurel- 
like bushes amongst which you might have hidden a bullock " 
are not what I want, nor do I think they are exactly what the 
public in general want. Mr. Pearson is, apparently, not aware 
that his is the old way of doing these things, at least I prac- 
tised it when a boy, and abandoned it when I began to inquire 
the "Why and wherefore of this and that practice. There are, 
however, often dijfferent and apparently divergLog roads leading 
to the same goal, and I have no wish to depreciate the honest 
efforts of any fellow-labourer, however humble. 

The second proposition I cannot, for business reasons, allow 
to pass unchallenged^ lest it should be believed I send pur- 
ehwers of Camellias to his nurseries instead of to mine. I 
haTe now some thousands of young Camellias grown according 
to my rules, of which I will not boast, but invite Mr. Pearson 
and the public generally to come and see them. Mr. Pearson 
will not, I hope, attribute it to any want of courtesy that I 
deoUne to embark upon the sea of controversy. The course I 
faaw^e marked out for myself, from which I must not be drawn 
aside, leaves me no leisure for such labour. Perhaps, too, the 
pviiblie may regard as a higher proof of the soundness of my 
xuim than any mete assertions or assumptions of mine, the 



fttcts that the first priaes for twelve Camellias were awarded to 
me both at the Boyal Botanic and the Boyal Horticnltaml 
Societies' Exhibitions this year, which Exhibitions are open 
to the whole world.— William Paul, F3.H.S., PauTs Num* 
rU»t WcUtham Grots, 



THE BLUE PRIMROSE. 
Thx blue Primrose certainly is a Primrose, but one in which 
the blue colouring matter, present in all red flowers, is by the 
strange chemistry of Nature either more than usually pre* 
dominant, or is modified by the same power so as to simiilate 
an alkaline reaction. Although this curious plant, like many 
other long-cultivated garden subjects, is barren as a bearer of 
seed, yet its pollen will fertilise other Primroses. The produce 
is a race of curiously-coloured plants, not so blue nearly tm 
the parent, but giving true evidence of its origin in shape, 
habit, and marking. They also turn very blue after a frosty 
morning. Some other red Primroses, however, do the same, 
showing that the blue matter is only masked by another in- 
fluence, and ready to appear under altered conditions.— B. T« 
Clabkb, WeUon Tlaee^ near Daventry, 



JOTTINGS FROM CANADA, 

I HAVB read with much pleasure the various contributions on 
Potatoes and their culture, which have appeared in the columns 
of ** our Journal '* since the advent of the new year. Like 
" D., Deal," Mr. Bobbie, Mr. D. Thomson, and others, we have 
found that medium-sized sets, planted whole, have produced 
the best return. In our climate, a very warm and dry one in 
summer, the system of planting on the flat is greatly to be pre-* 
ferred to the ridge system, as the ridges, particularly when 
with manure underlying them, are very apt to dry up. 

In our markets no value is placed on tibe earliest varietiM 
of Potatoes, such as the Ash-leaved Kidneys or the early round 
sorts, for unless size ia attained the crop is unsaleable, quality 
for early kinds not being taken into consideration. We cannot, 
for fear of spring frosts, plant in the open ground until the 
beginning of May ; but for all this can turn out very fair-aiaed 
tubers by the beginning of July. I imported eighteen varieties 
from England last spring. The tubers were very much shrivelled 
when they arrived, and had sprouted much, so that they were 
not in a flt state to give a first-rate return, and many kinds 
suffered sadly from disease in consequence of the protracted 
autumn rains. The best among the lot was Milky WhitCt 
which yielded well, was first-rate in quality, and entirely ex- 
empt from disease. This will, I think, prove very valuable in 
Canada. Kext came King of Potatoes, a good cropper, hand- 
some in appearance, of fair size, and free from disease. Webb's 
Imperial and Gloucestershire Kidney produced a splendid crop* 
but rotted badly. Flour Ball, Balmahoy, Forty-fold, Pink- 
eyed Begent, and Improved Early Shaw turned out well, but 
were considerably diseased. White Book will be a useful sort 
for field culture, as it crops well and comes out sound ; but ia 
too deep in the eye to be handsome. Ash-leaved and Lapstoae 
Kidneys, Golden Globe, and Myatt's Prolific were all too small ; 
but I shall iay them again, and, with better-conditioned sets, 
shall look for better results. For quality Lapstone Kidney and 
Milky White are at the head of the list. 

We have an orchard of three thousand Pear trees on the Quince 
and about five hundred on the Pear stock, now three years 
planted, and well furnished with fruit spurs, consisting princi- 
pally of Duchesse d*Angou]dme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Easter 
beiUT^, Buffum, Kouveau Poiteau, and Beurr6 Die! on the 
Quince, trained as pyramids ; and Williams's Bon Chrdtien (or 
Bartlett, as it is called here), Flemish Beauty, Benrr6 Clair^eaa, 
Sheldon, and Seckle as standards on the Pear. Our experience 
has proved that the trees should be planted so that the junction 
of the stock and scion comes just to the surface of the ground. 
If the stock is exposed it soon becomes hardened, and the 
growth of the scion greatty exceeds it, producing a protuber- 
ance, and the tree falls into bad health. I have never yet 
seen roots thrown out by the Pear above its junction with the 
Quince, even when covered with soil, although it is quite pos- 
sible such may occur. Our trees are all budded, and tiie soil 
is a stiff bla^ loam overlying the day. The pyramids on 
the Quince stock are planted 10 feet apart, standards at 15 feek 
apart. 

We, too, have a vineyard, but very different from that at 
Gazston. Qnr border is that prepared by Katuzei our vineiy 
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% Mi«>Mi» Mi, plaaied with Uie Amerioui havdr miiT« OtApes, 
of Ah* kinds exiled Conoovd and DelAware, the fint a black and 
the latter a red lort. Oar Goncordfl, howeyer, would meet with 
% poor Bale in Covent Garden, on account of ^e intolerably 
** foxy " flavonr which they possess. The Delaware is a trifle 
better, but neither of them wonld suit an English palate unless, 
as is the case here, a taste for them were acquired. In this 
neighbourhoed there ie a good demand for the frait, and the 
Vi^ies will produce yearly from two to four ions of Grapes to 
the acre. They are trained upon upright trellises, and planted 
8 feet apart. 

t ahau also plant out in June about two thousand plants of 
the Orangefield Dwarf Prolific Tomato. From a small packet 
of Beed obtained from Mr. Williams, of the Paradise Nurseries, 
we grew last season about twenty bushels of fruit, and being 
80 favourably impressed with it we sayed a quantity of seed, 
from which we are raising plants for this season. It is dwarf, 
early, very prolific, and of excellent quality, and we hope to 
ship some hundreds of bushels to Toronto aiod other markets, 
where the fruit is in great demand. 

The reports of the fearfully cold weather experienced in 
England fairly make one shudder. Our long, dreary Canadian 
winters bring about a great dread of cold. The mercury has 
not sunk lower than 10^ below zero with us this season ; but it 
sometimes goes down to 30° below, but not often in this part 
of the country.- The monthly average mean temperature of 
ih^^inter months at Toronto for twenty-five years is as fol- 
lows:— December, 26.20''; January, 28.6^; February, 22.W ; 
MaiMh, 29.66'*. The hi^ maximum temperature attained makes 
ihir Appear wanner than it really is, as the maximum counter- 
actB the minimum, which is very low. The extremes are very 
great, the mercury rising to 50** and faffing to 10° below zero in a 
few hours. In the course of a day and night I have observed * 
diHarence of 60*" in the temperature, rising from 20" below 
zero to OO"*, causing a rapid thaw and great floods, and much 
diaeeknfort to both animals and vegetables. In spite of aU 
this we manage to keep poultry, although Spanish are soon 
deprived of their combs and wattles, and even the hardy Game 
BU#er. Our little English Grame Bantam cock had to succumb 
duxukg a '' cold spell,'* as the natives term it, to the great grief 
of Ihe household, for, like ** Wiltbeibb Bbctob," we have a 
weakness for Bantams. " Dick " was a noble little bird, full 
of pride and eouxage ; but Jaek Frost was too much for him. 
A aative-bom son of his now supplies the vacant place, but 
is sot looked upon so favourably as the little Englishman. — 
W. T. GoiiDSUiTE, St. Caihanm% Canada West, 



CONIFERE AT BASING PARK 
A TEW days ago I visited that charming place, Basing Park, 
Hants, the residence of W. Nicholson. Esq., M.P., who has a 
collection of Conifers, comprising nearly two hundbred different 
species. Although many of them are new, and otherwise de- 
licate-growing sorts, I was much astonished to find that not 
one of them, with the exception of the Wellingtonias, which 
looked a little bronzed, had experienced the slightest Injury from 
ite severity of the late winter ; while among the ornamental 
flowering trees and shrubs which are distributed over the 
noUe pleasure-grounds, a fine specimen of Garrya elliptica was 
completely destroyed, besides many of the Boses. I was in- 
forined that the lowest temperature at Basing Park was V, or 
9Qf* below freezing, and that it occurred on the morning of the 
dOtfa of January ; on the morning of ihe 4th of January, the 
temperature was 2° higher, or 28" below freezing — certainly 
enough to try the hardy qualities of most plants. Such a 
winter as the past has enabled us to distinguish many so- 
oaUed hardy species from those which are really so, whether 
Oosifers, or flowering trees and shrubs ; even what may be 
termed the ddicate-growing sorts of the former far excel most 
of ^0 latter in hardiness. 

While referring to the hardiness of Conifers, who, I ask, 
woi^ld like to be without a collection of these graceful and 
beartitiful plants f I do not consider a gentleman's establish- 
uetti, however small, complete without one. In my estimation 
a wvfi-designed pinetum stocked with a good collection of 
ooniferous plants, is not excelled by any other branch of land- 
aoape gardening. 

The pinetum at Basing Park is t«7 prettSy laid out, 
aii4 divided into sections, containing the pifferent genera of 
Oonffere, and being weH filled the mole presents to the eye 
a ifidniature forest of Conifers. These are aQ pUnteA on 



mounds of earth, with a flattened toi^ to retain water. The 
benefit of pliating the Pine and Fir tribe on such mounds is 
great, for the roots run near the surface, and unless the ooUar 
is elevated, a Conifer seldom thrives. They are planted in 
some rich soil, and for that reason do not require manure 
water, but occasionally a little fresh soil is put round the roots 
to keep them in good growing order. 

Every other part of the establishment was in first-rate 
keeping, and refleeted much credit on the ability of the indus- 
trious and intelligent head gardener, who, during the few years 
he has been at Basing Park, must have been very aetive in 
carrying out the various and extensive alterations for the im^ 
provement of the place. — G. N. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Da. Mabtbbs. in his lonrth leetoM on Saturday last, took for bis 
Bnbjeot the Leaf and its aiodificationa. After atatang that laans 
served the doable porpose of the longs and stomach in the aoiiaal 
eeonomy, being at once the organs of respiratioii and digestion in tht 
plant, he pointed out the difltmctions between them and other paxti 
of the plant, and then passed on to tiie consideration of their 
arrangement on the branches, which, he said, was a matter of bum 
importance than their mere form. The yarions ways in which thej 
are arranged on the stem and branches were then illustrated, and the 
object in all Iheee oases, he stated, appeared to be the non-iaitf- 
f ereace of the leaves with eadi other, so that, however etowded, ao 
two should oompl«tely overlap each other, thus seeniing a daa tsfo- 
Bore of all to light and air. Sometimes the same end waa aitaiaed 
by the lowest leaf in a spiral arrangement being the laigeet, so that 
the upper leaves do not altogether overlap it. The faet that leans 
are onen bent oat of one anoUier's way, as exemplified hj the ieaileii 
of the Bose, was then referred to as another instance of the ouumer 
in which the arrangement of parts is made subordinate to the perfect 
performance of &e functions which leaves have to fulfil as orgssi of 
respiration, exhalation, and digestion. The different parks cf the 
flower were then shown to be mere modifications of t£e stem aad 
leaves-^to be originally identical with these in form, Btmetnre, aai 
mode of growth, and to be arranged on the same oeneral prindples ; 
but however varied in appearance, the only two anolntely necessacy 
were the stamen and pism. Dr. Masters then announced, that the 
parts of the flower woold form the subject of his oonclading leotme. 



FLOWERS AND THEIR FITNESS. 

We often find the value and beauty of flowers lessened and 
spoiled by the unfitness, with regard to times and eircum- 
stances, with which they are often thoughtlessly or ignorantly 
used. 

Who has not seen at times strange flowers chosen for adverse 
seasons — some gay, laughing, flaunting Poppies put to the 
gravest, most solemn uses, or the sad ever>mouming Jasmine- 
adorning the young heir's christening cake f 

1 know some will think this mere aflfeotation of Bentimant, 
and ignore altogether the indwelling spirit of flowers. GaV 
them so much form, and substance, and colour, and aoent, and 
nothing more, there is still a fitness or unfitness in the use of 
them. The Camellia, for instance — who can think of it without 
visions of festive mirth, of brilliant lights, of shadowy fonnft 
of beauty, of manly forms of strength, wi^ the Unea of care 
and of speculation and of deep thought smoothed away ? The 
Camellia is surely the belle of all flowers during the long winter 
season, gracing our dinner parties, our balls, and ooneert- 
rooms ; gleaming out in rosy crimson streaks from flaxen hair, 
or showing off its depths of spotless whiteness among the dark 
braids of brown or black. How it shines out in the dull gloomy 
weather, prized by those who possess it, envied bj those who 
do not ! yet who, with any depth of thought or kmdly feelings 
would ever take or send such to a sick friend — to one who in 
pain or weariness lay waiting for the soft summer months and 
the dear summer flowers ? 

That pure white Stephanotis with its dark green leaves, 
waxy petals, and delicate perfume, may live and bloom in the 
pastor's study in harmonv with all surroundings— fit preaenoe- 
with holy thoughts and high aspirations— and perhaps by some 
gentle refining influence make stronger, more heart-reyhipg, 
the written words ; or it may soothe the griefs which often in 
Quiet lay heavy on the thoughtf al spirit ; but it is ont of it* 
fit place amid the noise, and talk, and jest, and laughter, and 
ringing of glasses in the clouded tainted atmosphere of the 
squire's smoke-room, though his guests be ** lords and dokeir 
and parliament men of renown.*' 

;rhat large Dahlia, with its sidenffid Mooms, pezfeet in farm 
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ttnd sabstanoe and adjastment of petals, and which seem in 
their adidity as they eonld never fade or fall away, is unfit 
for that nine-feet cottage garden. All through the enrnmer 
teonthB it thrnsts down its thick roots into the soil, greedy as 
«n Ash tree, and wares in trlnmph its long, blossomed arms to 
and fro, a yeiy Samson in strength. And yet it stands alone ; 
the Daisies that used to make a neat border on the side of the 
pathway hare pined away for want of food, the Primroses 
•with their soft green leares are dried up ; for the Dahlia can 
vpare no moistnre, bnt spreads ont its large leares far and wide, 
to gather up all it can of the summer shower or the refreshing 
dew. There is not enough left for eren a weed to Kre upon. 
The Bose tree growing round the window nerer attempts to 
ilower until it has reached the thatched roof. It is like that 
Upas tree, within whose deadly influence, fable tells us, nothing 
would grow — ^it is a beautiful giant in a desert country, from 
irfaidi eren the pygmies hare fled. The dwellers in that little 
cottage need no sun-blind, for the Dahlia stands outside their 
naxTow-paned window all day long, keeping out sunshine and 
light, and casting long shadows on their erening meal. It is sadly 
unfit for its situation. And then, with what dignity it might 
bare worn its honours in some princely domain ! Looked at 
from a distance, and backed by dark erergreens and old trees, 
it would hare sho^n off aU its beauty — been indeed a splendid 
object. It somehow reminds one of the Yorkshire labourer 
^ing to see his dairymaid sweetheart, and who, wishing to 
make himself grand, chose a Pseony for his button-hole, think- 
ing, doubtless, that size and weight were everything with flowers, 
AS he thought they were with pigs and poultry. 

Tes, those large-growing plants hare no fitting place in a 
small garden, whether it be a cottage or villa garden; they 
^ther to themselves more than is their own, and eren then 
obtain not so much as they need. The proud Hollyhock, glow- 
ing up like a tree, with its thick branches set all iohimI with 
Bose-like flowers, growing on and blooming on -until cut down 
by the frosts of winter, is, like its cousin the Dahlia, out iA pro- 
portion in a narrow confined spaoe, and need never be chosen 
for want of suitable plants of more than equal beauty. 

Hyacinths and Jonquils, beautiful as they are, and largely 
•as they are grown for the purpose, are yet not fitted in all cases 
for home decorations ; they are well enough in halls, stair- 
oases, and windows — ^indeed, in any open airy place. When 
brought into the warm, enclosed atmosphere of a living-room 
they become to many phvsioally unbearable, bringing on a high 
merrons excitement, and causing unrestrained tears to fall in 
showers ; to the sick and the delicate they are orerpowering 
beyond measure. Nerer are they so fine or so agreeable as 
when grown in a cool greenhouse, or out in the open air with 
the fresh young grass about them, and the spring breezes waft- 
ing their perfume to each passer-by. 

fashion, or long usage, has assigned the Orange blossom as 
the bride's peculiar flower ; and if it were tried, perhaps, the 
rule of seeming fitness could not easily be broken through, for 
•each maiden in her turn would hold forth eager longing hands 
for it on the ere of her wedding day, and, perhaps, think she 
^was not safely and truly married if she wore it net. And yet 
it is not the fairest or the most bride-like of flowers. Our re- 
mote ancestoxs knew best why they fixed upon it — perhaps they 
had not a long list to choose from. It is not half so pleasing 
as the Almond, Pear, Apple, or Plum blossom ; indeed, it has 
little beauty and less grace, for its stiff petals seem as though 
they were cut out of cardboard, and its stamens as if they had 
no purpose in the world but to fall away and make risible the 
•embryo fruit. Point out the Orange blossom to any young 
lady with a oultirated taste for flowers, who does not know 
what it is like, nerer remembers to hare seen it, and sure 
-enough the exclamation will be, ** Is that Orange blossom ? 
Is that all ? I wonder they should make such a fuss about it." 

Then there are the Campanulas— real home flowers, well 
fitted for those gardens where the owners spend much of their 
time, where the master digs for himself, and smaller, softer 
fingers tie up the slender stems, and clip off the dying blooms, 
so that the little plants can nerer do what they are always 
trying to — form their seed-ressels ; then they flower week after 
week, holding up such clear delicate cups to riew, clear and 
delicate as Dresden china, and in which one would think the 
fairies delight to bathe when the rain is orer. Yet these plants 
j&ake no show in the large garden ; rather the rererse, for they 
appear to be always in a going-away state ; but they hare great 
interest and beauty in a smaller one when carefully tended. 

And, then, there is the Bose— fairest and sweetest of all 
dowers, whether it be the old Cabbage Bose, or the latest^ 



newest, and best ; which may be grown to a like perfection m 
the little cottage garden and in the rosery of acres ; which Is 
nerer ont oi place, nerer unfit, nerer nnaoeeptable ; ^^ohnuiy 
adorn the shopkeeper's back parlour, or the merohanVs palaa4; 
which the poorest little maiden and the royal princess ttisiy 
wear with equal good taste ; which all may gire and alTaoee^, 
whaterer their difference of rank, or fortune, or eukure may be, 
and which is nerer more touching, or possessed with a deeper 
meaning, than when offered by the poor to the comparatirsly 
wealthy. Surely of all flowers it is the richest, the most beva- 
tiful, from its earliest stage of formation to the dropping down 
of the last petals. No wonder it is a farourite, for it ada|its 
itself to changing circumstances, and offers its blooms aad 
its perfume without stint or measure; and eren in their 
dying state the flowers are said to possess a soothing, healing 
influence. In sheltered nooks, in hundreds of gaidiens, the 
pale pink Monthly Bose opens wide its blossoms almost before 
the snow has melted from the neighbouring hilltops; and 
when the winter sets in and the year is dying you fiml the 
bushes corered orer with a multitude of buds, wanting only a 
little dry sunshine to make them buret ont as if to adorn a 
very Indian summer. 

I know of no other flower equally fitted for aU times «ttd 
circumstances. Some few there are eren better suited for 
house plants, some which, when submitted to the influence of 
artifloial light, brighten up or deepen their colour to- a mux- 
rellous intensity, like the Primula; it seeB[kS to laugh again 
when placed in the full glow of a lamp. It is hscrd to.beliere 
it is the same little pink flower, so ready to dro6p beneath the 
sun's rays ; but then the Primula wiH not grow out of doors 
in eur cold, damp elimate, and it is not rery well adapted for 
a window plant. Its soft woolly leares cannot be kept clean 
without injury. The constant syringing whioh keeps the Bocie 
tree green, bright, and pleasant, would be death and destrBction 
to the Primula. 

And then there are some plants and flowers fitted only for 
their natire place, the spot of their birth — ^whose rery life 
appears to be made up of the chilly m'Ja.i winds as well as the 
hot sunshine. Bring in the wild Bluebell from the hillside, 
and how poor and miserable it becomes— how its beauty and 
freshness pale away before the glitter and strong lights of the 
drawing-room. Better far to leare it in its own wild home—* 
on the breezy common, or the rough hilltop, or the edges of the 
com fields, bending gracefully on its thread-like stalks, and 
brarely breasting the rain and storms of autumn. There 'it 
flourishes without help or care, a perpetual gladness. T&e 
wind sweeping orer the bearded Barley wares to and fro hs 
tiny bells, as if making gentle chimes ; and the full-laden be^s 
find in them cities of refuge to shelter in, until the dark clouds 
pass away and they can see their way home. — MA.ui>.t 



PEAR CULTURE. 



{Continued from page 71.) 

Fan-training. ^k maiden tree should be headed or cut dfoWn 
to within 1 foot of the ground, and immediately abore a bud, 
with two or more buds situated a little lower. This heading 
down should be performed in mild weather between the fall of 
the leares and March, Norember being a good season. In 
spring one shoot is to be trained upright, and one to the right, 
and another to the left, to furnish side branches. All oSier 
shoots should be rubbed off closely. With the riew of giring 
rigour to the side shoots, these should be trained at an angle 
of 46^ 

In the autumn the upright and both the side shoots should 
be cut back to within a foot of the point from which the latter 
take their rise. Three shoots must be secured on the upright 
shoot or stem of the tree as in the preceding or first season^ 
and they are to be trained in a similar manner ; on each of 
the s^le branches two shoots are to be left, training them in 
at an angle of 45°. All other shoots are to be stopped at the 
third leaf, and to one afterwards throughout the season. 

In the third season of pruning the leader should be headed 
back to 1 foot, and the two uppermost side branches or shoots 
must be cut back to 1 foot from the stem of the tree ; but the 
lowest two are not to hare their shoots shortened in this or 
the following season. In order to secure the disposition of 
the shoots at regular distances a semicircle shduld be draiin 
at 10 feet from the stem, taking the setting-on of the lowist 
two Side branches as the centre : the distances between Ae 
shoots or branches are measured tm the seuieirenlir Ifirie, 
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the fint at 1 foot from the ground, and allowing the lame 
diatanoe npwards between e^ery line, and conaequentlj branch. 
This will be easily nnderstood on reference to fig, 7. The 
loweat of the firet pair of Bide branohea on both sides of the tree 
is to be trained horizontally, and the uppermost on the same 
main side branch is trained by a line stretched from the set- 
ting-on or origin of the shoot to that point on the semicircle 
next aboTe the first branch, which is necessarily horizontal. 
The shoots, or laterals as they are termed, that were stopped, 
are at the winter pruning to be cut-in to within an inch of 
their base. The highest two side branches are to be trained, 
and the shoots (two eaob) which they produce, to those points 
on the semicircle proper to them. The same stopping of the 
laterals applies to this as to the preceding year. 

In the fourth year the leading or upright shoot, and the 
highest two side branches are to be cut back to within 1 foot 
of their base, and the uppermost of the next lowest side- 
branch shoots is also to be cut back to 1 foot ; but none of 
the other shoots must be cut, except the laterals, which are to 
be cut back to within an inch of their base. The heading 
back of the fourth side branch will give two shoots, and these 
aro to be disposed as represented mfig, 7, which shows by the 



figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 the several headings back of the 
upright and side shoots necessary for securing shoots to eoTer 
the wall. The figures correspond to Tears, the shoots being 
seyerally cut at the bar or line across them, and in the autumn 
of the year corresponding to the figure. The tree is repre- 
sented as trained on a 12-feet wall. I have been led to this 
mode of fan-training from the fact that the ordinary directions 
for f^-training are Tague, and in many cases limited to 
** training in a shoot so as to coTer the waU regularly in ereir 
part." Now this advice may result in the wall being covered, 
but in a very imperfect manner, and many parts of the tree 
may be ill-furnished with shoots. 

The mode shown mfig. 7 is systematical, and may be prac- 
tised by the least initiated in (prden matters. The chief ob- 
jection which I have to fan-training., and I do not advocate it 
for the Pear, is that the upjper parts of the branches grow more 
than the lower parts, and give a preponderance of wood, which, 
if it does not interfere with the productiveness of the tree, 
causes the fruit to be far too much shaded. To obviate this 
defect of fan-training, when the shoots or leaders of tiie 
brandies reach the semicircle they are trained horizontally, as 
shown in^. 8, and upon that part the finest fruit is produced. 




Kk. 7. 



Vfright'traifiing.- 
within a ' 



-The maiden tree should be headed to 
I a foot of the ground in the autumn. In spring the 
ahoots from the uppermost buds should be examined, and the 
two most promising and situated nearest to each other should 
he selected for training, all others being rubbed off ; then train 
those retained upright, but allowing a space of about 1 foot 
between them. 

In the autumn of the first year*s completion of growth the 
ahoots, if each more than 8 feet long, as they will be, are to 
he depressed to a horizontal position, taking care not to break 
them, and let their points be turned up where the last up- 
light shoots are wanted, and be cut off at two buds above the 
b^d, as shown in fig. 9. When the buds break in spring the 



Fig. 8. 



most promising nearest to the points at wlueh the uprights 
are required, as well as one from each extremity, are to be re- 
tained, and these only, all others being rubbed off. Thus for 
furnishing six uprights three buds on each side o! the stem 
should be left, the first 6 inches from the stem, and the next 
a foot from it, and so on, as shown mfig, 9, aa^b &, and c c. 
The result will be six shoots at 1 foot distance between each, 
as shown in^. 10. 

The upri^ts in subsequent seasons are not to be cut back 
at the winter pruning, but in summer, should one be disposed 
to outgrow the others, stop it when it has grown IS inches, hj 
doing which the sap will be diverted into the weaker shoots, 
and they will^gain vigour. Shoots will result from the stop- 




Fig. 9. 

ng in the course of the same summer ; the uppermost must 
.J trained upright, and the others stopped at the third leaf. 
^ The laterals are to be stopped at the sixth leaf, and in autumn 
. ibould be cut in to within an inch of their base. 
' If less than six upright branches are desired, the two shoots 




Fig.ia 

in the first autumn after their production may be eat baek to 
18 inches on each side of the stem for four uprif^ts, two on 
each side of the stem. The distance between the upii|^ 
should be 1 foot. — G. Abbet. 

(To be coatiniied.) 
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NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
Tbb sabjeet of Tricolor PelArgoniams hM hitely ooonpied » 
eonndemble abaate of ttitention in oxir ooIquuis, and we are 
1^ to find that the Boyal Horticnltnral Sooiety invite the 
TaiBen of these Tarieties to exhibit them at the Floral Com- 
mittee Meeting on the 2l8t of May, eommnnicating at the 
Mune time as mneh as may be known of their history and 
parentage. As an inducement, a silyer medal is offered for 
tbe best collection, and it Iei hoped that the competition will 
not only prove of serrice by settling the comparative merit 
erf varieties, but will also bring on a discussion, which may 
elicit interesting facts relative to their origin and tiie causes of 
tbeir leaf -colouring. 

Wb find that the " New Food/' seed of which is offered 

by some seedsmen, and which Mr. HuUett surprised the world 
with through the pages of some of the daily papers under the 
xunne of Sorghum tartaricum, is the old Sorghum oemuum, a 
native of India, and much cultivated in Egypt and Algeria, 
tmt so tender that it ripens with difficulty in Italy, and not at 
all in France. The name of tartaricum was given to it by a 
seed house of MOan, for what purpose must be left to conjec- 
ture. It differs very much from the Sorghum saecharatum, 
the panicle of which is long, loose, spreading, and erect, while 
that of cemuum is short, dense, and capitate, and is always 
hanging downwards, or what botanists would call " nodding.'* 
Even for ornamental purposes it will never be of any service 
in England. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK 

KITCHEN OABDBIT. 

AxoNOOT the numerous enemies with which the gardener 
has to contond, snails and slugs hold a most prominent posi- 
tion. The pressure of work in April and May is so great that 
the destruction of these depredators is apt to be neglected. 
Idme is well known to be destructive to them, but it is not 
always at hand in a quick stato, and a shower of rain soon 
destroys its power. New sawdust and riddled cinder ashes, if 
applied in time, will likewise prevent their ravages. The ashes, 
nddled to the size of Badish seeds, all dust being excluded, and 
strewed over the young crop when just appearing above ground, 
I find efficient. An excellent chance is also thus afforded 
where occasion re<iuires for a thorough mechanical division of 
guano as a top-dressing, so that the application will serve two 
purposes. A handful of good Peruvian guano, blended minutely 
with these ashes, would prove a ready mode of manuring a 
weak seed-bed. Broccoli^ sow a portion of the late kinds. 
Beet^ sow ; also Cardoom, and the principal crops of SaUafy 
and Seononera. The seeds of the Beet should be stoeped a day 
before sowing, especially if the soil is dry. Celery, prick- out 
about 4 inches apart, in an open situation, on beds formed of 
rotten dung and rich free loam laid on a hard sarface. The 
growth of these plants should never suffer any check from 
drought. Cueumberg, prepare ridges for pickling sorts ; these 
are best sown where they are intended to produce, and hand- 
lights, not now required for Cauliflowers, can be placed over 
the patches, although some even dispense with such protection. 
In ease ot accident, some, however, should be sown in pots, 
but not forced. Camomile, transplant. Sow a bed or two of 
Her&f, such as Pot Marjoram, Winter Savory, and Thyme, for 
next year's planting ; this should be done every second year in 
aU gardens, as the old plants are liable to wear out. Panley, 
■eeure plenty in highly manured beds at the nearest end of the 
kitchen parden. Examine and remove the herb plantations. 
Peatf sow successions, also of Broad Beans, and amongst the 
former KnighVs Tall Marrow should form a principal part ; also 
plant-out Kidney Beam forwarded in pots or boxes, and sow 
lor succession. Rhubarb, break off the flower-stoms as they 
appear, unless a few be required to run up for seed. Thin plants 
in seed-beds, for if crowded in a young stato their future success 
Ib endangered. 

FBUIT OABBBIC. 

The operation of disbudding Peach and Nectarine trees 
ghoold be proceeded with, more or less, according to the deve- 
lopment of vegetation, and this will now be rapid. Owing to 
the advanced period of the season constant attention will be 
necessary in order that the removal of shoots may be gradual. 
Should the green fiy appear, moisten the trees, and then dust 
them over wUh snuff or powdered tobacco leaves. Strawberry 
plantations will require abundance of water If dry weather 
' aeti in, and a pleeo of groimd should be prepived for the re- 



ception of plants as they are turned out from the fcrdng- 
house. Thin suckers of Raspberries, leaving foor or five to 
each stool. 

FLOWBB OABDEN. 

Continue to fork up borders slightly that were dag in the 
autumn, and to regulate any of the more advanced herbaceona 
plants, tying them up if they require it. Clematises, or sueh 
climbers, most be frequently looked over, and nailed or tied as 
they advance in growth, at the same time removing abortive 
wood if not wanted for another season. Hardy annuals 
coming up too thickly should be thinned out and transplanted 
if required. Sow annuals amongst rockwork, and plant out 
any rock plants which have been kept in pots daring the winter. 
Plant out in borders Ferraria roots that have not been 
potted, and plant also in beds Gladiolus cardinalis, Ixiae, 
Tritonia fenestrate, &c., sticking Laurel branches thickly 
amongst them, as a sort of protection, for a few days ; if frosts 
should ocear a few mats might be thrown over them. Auriculas 
are now blooming ; the amateur may experiment in cross-fer- 
tilisation to obtain new varieties. In growing for exhibition 
the pips which are mis-shapen should be removed with sharp- 
pointed scissors, and care must be taken that the trusses of 
bloom are not exposed to the too powerful action of the sun. 
If the seed gathered last season has not been previously sown 
the present will be a good time for doing so. Sow in shallow 
pans or boxes in light vegetable soil ; it is only requisito to 
press the seeds on the surfapoe and cover lightly with fresh moss. 
They will, when placed in a cold frame, be up in a few days. 
Pat the sticks to Carnations and Piootees as soon as possiUa ; 
if delayed the roots will be injured by their insertion. 

GBBBMHOUSB AKD OOHSBBVATOBT. 

See that climbers and all plants of rambling habit have due 
attention in regard to stopping, wator, ke. Camellias forced 
into wood should have a trifling check as soon as the young 
leaves have attained their fall size ; this is best accomplished 
by diminishing the supply of wator at the root. Continue, 
however, to shade, and syringe morning and evening. As tha 
mixed greenhouse is everybody*s structure, many plants wfll 
be treated under this head which should more properly be 
ranged under the heads Stove or Common Greenhouse. In 
doing this it will be presumed that the house is kept suiuewbaA 
warmer than a cool greenhouse, or one in which artificial beat 
is used only to exclude frost. By keeping one end of the 
house (the end where the hot-wator pipes or smoke-flue enters), 
closer, and using more atmospheric moisture and a greater 
amount of air at the other end, the amateur may, with such a 
house, indulge in many of the luxuries of larger establish- 
ments. Kepot and propagato Begonias. This is one of the 
most usefal families of plants that can be grown. Keep up a 
cleanly style of cultivation by means of sweet soils and im- 
proved modes of potting, together with the most complete 
drainage. Make frequent use of weak and clear liquid manure 
during the growing season. 



The increased temperature will render great vigilance i 
sary to keep down the scale and bug on all kinds of exotics in 
warm atmospheres. Nothing can be more unsightly, or betray 
greater negligence, than planta swarming with these insecto Ib 
otherwise finely-kept stoves. The foliage which plants are now 
making is, in many instances, destined to be their chief ornament 
for months, and if this is destroyed in this early sUge the plante 
will exhibit all the evidences of careless management. See 
that the growing Orchids have due attention in regard to shad* 
ing and atmospheric moisture, the latter is still lamentably 
deficient in many structures, or, if of sufficient amount, of too 
fluctuating and capricious a character. 

PITS A2m riUHXS. 

Such plante as are removed to cold pits should be left un- 
covered daring mild nights, and air should be left on pits aai 
frames when the plants are sufficiently strong for turning ouL 
Beeently-struck cuttings of Verbenas might be pricked into 
rich beds, protecting them with hoops and mats, in a month 
th^ would be fine plants for removing into the flower gardeo, 
taking care to preserve balls of earth to the roote. Calceolarias, 
Salvias, ^., might be treated in the same way. Pot off tender 
annuals, and keep them in a mild heat until they are weQ 
rooted. If the plante or cuttings are not quite clean befova 
removing them to the pito or frames, give them a good fund- 
, gation before they are taken out. See that there is a snffi- 
^ eitnt stoek of everything to plant the beds propeily; if noi» 
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pot ia some more eatlingB without delay ; the phmts which 
ih^ xBAke.do admuably to fill up gapg in the gammer. — 
W. Kkikb. 

DOINGS OP THE LAST WEEK. 
Since writing last we have had the gales, hail, and sleet of 
February, and the bright san and warm genial showers ol Jane 
in this changeable April. The pastures and corn-fields seem 
brighter and greener every day ; in the garden Peas and Beans 
are healthy and strong ; the old stumps of Borecoles and Brus- 
sels Sprouts are brealung afresh ; Sprouting Broccoli affords 
frequent cuttings, and the white kinds are coming in to help 
OS on before the Cauliflowers are ready. Even Parsley ^ which 
out of doors was almost out of sight, is now making iteelf 
visible. We hardly know where we would have been for a 
supply, always tvice and frequently three times a day, during 
this long winter but for a row in the cold orchard-house, and 
•eren that became almost invisible, though supplied with warm 
water, and litter was placed along the sides of the row to keep 
the heat in and the cold out. Without such advantages. Parsley 
must have been scarce in many districts where it was not 
boxed in houses or planted in frames. In fact, we have heard of 
«ome districts where for miles a bit of Parsley could not be 
)iad. We once walked through a kitchen garden of six acres, and 
for six months a leaf of Parsley had not been seen. Other 
orops come and go in their season, and if at all short the sea- 
lion goes on and the trouble is over ; but Parsley is an every- 
. day requirement, and often for garnishing is wanted several 
'^Bmes a- day. In late ground, this month is the best time for 
sowing Curled Parsley for general use, and the plain Hamburgh 
for the sake of its roots. In a rather long practice we have been 
(.«iked for I^ursley roots three times, and in two of these eases 
ire took up the roots of the eommon best Curled, as we gave up 
^prowing what was so seldom asked for. A change of guests 
«nd a change of managers in the kitchen will often render 
^preat changes in the nature of the supplies necessary, and the 
^{ardener must act accordingly: therefore it ia weU to keep 
many plants in the background, though they may be very 
seldom asked for. We generally sow a little Parsley about the 
4nd of June for soooessional supply, and espedally if it is to be 
.tfweteeted a little, as in the front ol an orehard-houae, in 
winter. 

Though in general so easily grown, yet there are things 
About the thriving of Parsley that are beyond our ken quite as 
much as the disease in Cucumbers. We have ourselves been 
tmable, and we have known cases of the first gardeners in the 
.«oantiy being unable, to obtain a crop of Parsley in the 
gfonnd on which it was sown. Though coming up well 
-enough, it would become yellow and sickly, and dwindle away 
out of Bight. Change of ground is always of importance; 
bat the changing and pulverising of ground, and its exposure 
to air, were attended in such cases with no beneficial effects. 
The plants that came up so well would ere long take their de- 
parture. Now the remedy in such unfavourable circum- 
stances — the only one we have ever found successfulr— is 
vaising the plants in the open ground, or in boxes, and then 
transplanting in rows, instead of sowing where the plants are 
^ to remain. In some soils, where it is next to impossible to 
' secure a good healthy plantation of Parsley from sowing and 
sUowing the seedlings to remain where sown, with any due 
amount of thinning, in the same ground the Parsley will 
thrive if young seedlings are transplanted; the ground, of 
_ oourse, being in good order and the planting being done nearly as 
'•carefully as planting Onions— that is, inserting the root, and 
not burying the collar of the plant. As to the reason why 
Parsley will thus thrive transplanted, and not thrive where 
flown, we have none to offer ; and though we have not experienced 
the difficulty referred to for many years, still the fact may be 
nseful to those who are astonished to see their young Parsley 
r plants disappear in an unaccountable way. 

Herbs. — The winter having injured and thinned these, we 
liave been engaged in making fresh beds and patching up old 
ones. It is late enough, but it will yet do to put in slips of 
^ •'Sage, which cannot be done without ; Hyssop, Boeemary, La- 
' vender, Savory, Thyme, though to make sure of the latter it 
is always safest to sow a little in a pot every year, and then 
transplant. Young plants will stand a severe winter, when 
older plants will be killed or have their stems split. Plants 
of Wormwood, Horehound, ^., may also be divided, or slips 
.«! them and Bne inserted ; and if the soU is heavy, as ourt is, 
itod on A north bolder, soma road drift* or Tsry Mudyaoil, 



should be put about the slips and plants. Balm, mneh re- 
lished by many, is best divided, and comes best when this 
operation is done often and the ground ehanged. TarragoQ, so 
muoh used by eome in salads, aucoeeda best divided, or, if 
scarce of it, as we generally are, the young shoots when 3 iaebss 
in length strike freely under a hand-light, and may then be 
planted out in rieh lightish soil, and auffieiently slervatedaot 
to suffer from damp. Fennel generally looks after itself, tad, 
until this winter, we have seldom known it to be iDJnred, em 
by hares and rabbits. A month ago we could scarcely h«ve o^ 
tained a leaf out of doors, the hearts of the plants wei« eatai 
down as far as they could be reaped. Where mueh is wanted 
in winter for fish, it is advisable to have a few pots vmler 
protection. In the position of our border we find, that to be 
sure, we also require to make at least one fresh bed of Mint in 
the year, and the best time to do that is when the yonng sheoti 
are 2 or 3 inches high, as they generally have a few small 
roots at the bottom below the soiL These shoots make better 
beds than the running underground stems. Did we wiat 
much Peppermint we would use it the same way, and ia M 
ground elevate the beds and dress them moderately with rottm 
manure. We have had to use Peppermint instead of SpeamuBi 
for lamb and Peas several times, and nothing was said aboit 
the difference ; but no doubt Spearmint is better, and nraeh 
of it is wanted from this time to the end of the Pea season. 
Peppermint is valuable for its essential oil, and the Pepper- 
mint water, the result of distillation. 

Sowed in the same border Carraway, Chervil, Pars^y, te. 
It is always advisable to have a little piece of almost eveiy- 
thing wanted in the herb way in such a place, and that plaee 
shoidd be, if possible, as near as may be to the kitcbeo. We 
have in kitchen- serving days often had to walk nearly half a 
mile to the kitchen, and as much back again, with a sprig of 
Thyme, Basil, or Marjoram. If near the mansion sachjoiimeys 
and waste of time would be much lessened. When very near, 
the advantage is apt to be presumed upon. It very often takes 
much less time to serve the kitchen when the garden is a good 
way off from the mansion, for then everything, even to a bit 
of herb, must be ordered at once to prevent unnecessary waste 
of labour. Basil, Sweet Marjoram, <bc., except in warm southerly 
places, require to b^e sown under glass and then to be planted 
on a south border. When these are wanted green in winter 
they must be sown in July, potted off, and kept in a moderate 
hothouse all the winter. Winter Marjoram, Savory, &c., may 
be divided or increased by slips. 

Keeping Dried Herbs. — With us gardeners in genersl, nothing 
is worse done. We eat them just before the bloom opens, 
hang them up, and let them look after themselves ; or, if we dzy 
them well, for want of time and conveniences, they are put 
away where they are exposed to air, dust, and every possible 
evil. To have good dried herbs, from Parsley to Mint, nnless 
there are the suitable conveniences, all such drying should 
come under the control of the housekeeper, or the head of the 
kituhen. The best place to diy them in ia a hot room or doeet, 
where they receive no sun, and then when dried, they should 
be kept in close bottles, or, which we prefer, not too much dried, 
then pressed with a press and heavy weights into thin cakes, 
to be wrapped in paper, kept in a dry plaoe, and but little 
exposed to air. Many of our home sweet herbs thus treated 
would be no bad rivals to the much-relished Tea leaves of China. 

Winter Greens, — Took the opportunity of a dry momiBg, 
when the ground could be trodden and raked, to sow the main 
supply of Borecoles, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and Broccoli ; 
beat the seeds in with the back of a spade gently, and then 
covered with some sandy soil, and netted all over. We hare 
been trying an old plan for keeping birds away — that is, making 
the seeds red with red lead before sowing, and as yet we see 
nothing touched. We did not use this plan, being afraid tbat 
some favoured birds might be injured, but if birds do not touch 
such seeds at all, there can be no injury to them ; and as yet 
we do not see one meddled with. If either the seed or the 
powdered red lead has been kept a short time in a damp place, 
a very little lead will powder or crust the seeds. Even netting 
costs time and labour, and in most gardens the saving of work 
instead of making it must be the rule. 

Globe Artichokes, — Ours, with less proteetion than usual, 
have stood the winter well, thanks to the snow, or we would 
have given more. This is a good time to make a fresh planta- 
tion, and where they are prized as early and as late as pos- 
sible, the taking strong side pieoes from the stools, and plant- 
ing them in' well-stirred, well«manured ground, in rows 8 leet 
apait and 2 feet in the ros^ will afEocd pxodnoe Jata is 
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ftatomn when the older pkntatione will be abont over. These 
are hept longer in free bearing by having rioh mulchings and 
xnaxnire waterings in sommer. 

Sea-JtaU. — ^We have gathered freely from nnder the com- 
mcfn garden pots, placed oTer. the crowns oat of doors. We 
lately stated that as these pots were to have no oovering, a 
ooaniity of roagh hay and dry straw litter was placed round 
Vie ndea of the pot inside, leaving a hollow in the centre. 
Withont such precaution pote exposed are often injariousto 
plants inside of them in sadden and severe spring frosts. We 
nare before now had Sea -kale not only retarded, but injured 
when thvs covered, when it did not suffer in the least when fully 
exposed. In the last sharp frost Endive plants eoTcred over 
with pots for blanching and fully exposed were much injured, 
whilflt the plants that had nothing on them did not materially 
anHsr. Thus, owing to the porousness of pots, and the free 
radiation of heat from them, we have uniformly advised that 
the pots oontaxning even hardy plants should be protected in 
winter and spring. 

Though we have a good pieee of Sea-kale, we have taken 
up lor foieing more than half of the plants available for cut- 
^g, and of what is left we would like to confine the one- 
hafi to spring catting out of doors, and leave the other half 
nnent, so as to be taken up first next winter, as from not 
being cut the bads will be all the sooner matured. The ground 
cleared has been fresh dunged, ridged, and sandy soil and burnt 
day added, and will be planted again, Uiouf^ not in aoeordanee 
with lotation of cropping, with yoong playuts sown about this 
time last year and now showing themselres. The old forced 
plants will also be replanted, but a few of them will be the worse 
for wear. For this lifting and forcing plan we find no system 
better than planting in rows 2 feet apart, and from 6 to 
8 inches asunder in the row. This gives plenty of room for 
forming strong plants and prominent large buds or crowns. 
We may here advert to a statement of ** UNSUocsssruii " who 
says he can only have his Sea-kale without forcing by covering 
in the open air, and he never can obtain it white and tender 
enough to please himself or his friends. We think he must 
err in covering with his pots, boxes, or whatever he uses, 
too late. It the. plants shoot 2 or 3 inches, and have their 
purple colour at the points before covering them up, they 
take a long time to beoome well blanched ; in fact, they will 
often be too long and leggy before the points lose their parple 
eolour. The remedy is to cover as soon as the plants peep 
through the soil. When covering vnth pots or wooden boxes 
out of doors is resorted to, it is best to plant out in threes in- 
stead of in rows. When the plants are to be forced where 
grown and without pots, then the best plan is to place a monad 
of ashes over the crowns, a few twigs round, and eover vrith 
tree leaves, Ac. 

*' IsQDiBEB *' wants to know " if he cannot have Sea-ksle 
in April and May, without pots of any kind, as th^ are 
always being broken in moving, cracked with frost," Sso, Un- 
doubtedly he may, and by many modm. We just now cannot 
lay oar hands on so many pots as we would like, and wishing 
also to be independent of litter for out-door gathering, we khall, 
if we can find time, adopt the following plan :~We shall line- 
oS some small beds, 8 feet wide, with two-feet trenches between 
them, take out the trenches some 16 inches deep, and lay the 
earth on the beds, keeping up the sides with some rough slabs 
and posts. On these beds we would plant two rows of good 
plants 6 inches apart in the row, and attend to them during 
the summer. When convenient we would fill tbe trenches 
with sifted coal ashes, and then, in the end of automn, dear 
the beds of decaying folssge, 4te., and eover them over with 
folly a loot of the ashes. Then in April and onwards when we 
Baw fitfle mounds appearing on the ashes, we could examine 
and cut the Sea-kale. When ** Imquibbb ** had fathered all he 
wished, he shoold pat bock the ashes into flie trench for a 
futore occasion, and dress, manure, and attend to the plants 
in summer. If he filled the trendies with hot fermenting 
mailer in the middle or end of March, he would gather all the 
aarHer. Could we easily obtain bog or peat earth fine, we would 
pxelsF that much to ashes. We have never seen whiter and 
sweeter Sea-kale than that which was blaadied by a covering 
of hog earth, and the same earth had lasted many years, being 
placed in a heap when the crop was gathered. We would here 
add, Have noticing to do with sawdust, whether fresh or other- 
wiae, for this blanching purpose. It is ahaeal bobs to flavour 
tbecsnip. 

O u mm b e n bearing only too f^redy from having a little vexy 
old cowdung in the compost, showed in that compost some 



signs of spawn running, and therefore gave a good watena^ 
with clear lime water of the right temperature. The stacked 
soil we use for general purposes has to be examined as care- 
fully for spawn as lor wire worms. 

fBUIT OARnEN. 

Planted out strong plants of Melons in a frame and heated 
pit. Gould not find room for them earlier, but now will be 
able lio harden and expose 'many subjects needing protection 
and heat previously. The chief work in this department has ' 
been watering under glass, and using drainings from the farm- 
yard when such could be procured. When that is not to be had» 
we use manure water from barrels, made with oowdung, soot, 
&o., dearing with a little lime. These barrds were old and 
rotten, fall of holes, and of nO use above ground except as 
firewood, but the worst hdes patched, and the barrels then 
sunk in the ground to the rim, and banked firmly round with 
day and tar at the sides, they have done good service for years, 
and may do for the same purpose for years more. Strawber- 
zies have the water varied. Plantb, like men, prefer change 
of food. ■ , 

OBKAHBNTAL DEPARTinSNT. 

The out-door work has been much the same as in previooa 
weeks, rolling, switching, and preparing for mowing, which 
ought to have been done, but we think we must roll again. 
We also turned over ground, planted Gladiolus, and took off 
cuttings of Hollyhocks. In-doors much potting has been done ; 
bedding plants were moved, cuttings made, and temporary beds 
made for forwarding tender plants, besides pricking these out, 
hardening off. Sea. We find that we can only allude particulady 
to two subjects. 

1, Making Slight Hotbeds.— -Wien we have nothing but the 
long litter from the stables and aTScy small quantity of drop- 
pings to so much straw, we like in general to throw sudi mateiial 
together, well watered, for a week or ten days, and then use 
it for a bed, with 3 inches or so of tree leaves on the surface ; 
but to save labour we often dispense with all preparation what- 
ever, bring the littery dung from the stables, mix the droppjngs 
regolariy through it, tread it regularly, whidi is like going into 
a fresh haystack, and then dash some water all over it, for 
there would be Ijttle or no heat without. The treading and 
the watering will bring a bed o| such loose mateiial seemmgty 
18 inches high down to less than 1 foot. We then add abooi 
S inches of leaves or half -rotten dung, tread firm, put on a 
surfaoiag of dry coal ashes, and there is a place for setting any- 
thing on in pots that requires a nice heat. Of course, if pricking 
out is the matter in hand, some light well-aired soil is used in- 
stead of the ashes. A little practice in the making of such a bed 
will insure a lasting mild heat, and the covering referred to 
guards against everything in the way of deleterious steam. 
This is a good plan for many purposes, when you cannot afford 
to work and decompose your little dung muoh before using it. 
Bulk, if not of the best, must often be made the most of. 

2, WateringnMXL seeds and seedlings sown thickly in pota 
and pans. We have often entered into details as to preparing 
seed pots and sowing ; and now the seedlings are up as thick as 
grass, and there is no chance of pricking out as yet,, for thai 
takes up so much more room. Wdl, they must be watered, 
thick as they are, and *' Anxious " says he watered carefully 
vrith a fine rose overhead, and next day a vast number of hi» 
plants—nay. whole pots were fogged off^gonu just at the sur- 
face soiL How ? Well, we cannot exactly tell why ; we only 
believe tbe fact, and will merdy mention tbe preventives. 
First, never water such tender seedlings overhead when veij 
close together, but take a small pot with a spout, and from 
that pour water on a potsherd or oyster-shell at the side of 
the pot, so as to sail or flood the little plants with water with- 
out pouring it over them. Secondly, as soon as convenient 
take up the little young plants, not separately, but in patches, 
and prick out into other pots. Tou can thin afterwards whe» 
larger. In either ease there will be but little dying off.— B. F» 



TRADK CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 
Ambffoise Veradiafldt, 60, Bne da Ghanmcf Ghent, Bdgiott.. 
-Ptix^^^fmrmntpamr le FriiOem^ et Bte, 1867. 
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ity ftM to be faiid. HotbovM Ontpet a&d Strawborlei are oomlng In 
large quantitiee for the seaaon. The best PotaUMS are lOt. per torn 
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Aitiehokefl 

Aqpragns .... bundle 

Beans, Kidney,per 100 

8earletBiin4 sieve 

Beet, Red dos. 

BtooooU bundle 

Bras. Bprontfl } siere 

Oabbage dos. 

OepeleiunB 100 

Oarrots bondh 

Oaidiflower dos. 

Oelsry bundle 

Oueumbers each 

^okliug .... dOB. 

dos. 

buneh 

lb. 

Herbs bunoh 

Horseradish .. bundle 



B. d. i. 
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.....^Bleye 

Anleots doB 

Oberiles box 

Gheetpnis bush. 

Omants ^sieve 

Black do. 

WUp dos. 

WObtaiB \ lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Ooosebeiries ..quart 
Chapes, Hothouse, .lb. 
100 



..••...« buneh 

Lettncei perdoB. 

Mushrooms .... pottle 
MustdUk Cress, punnet 
Onions. ... per bushel 

Parsley per sicTe 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes dos. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

SayoTS doa. 

Sea-kale basket 

ShalloU lb. 

|hphiach bushel 

I Tomatoes. . . . per doB. 

I Turnips bunch 

1 Vegetable Marrows da. 



d. s.d 
SloO 4 

% 
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Plamtino Yiirs BomnsBS (O. I. B.}.— The chief i 



done to Ylne 



rauiT. 



d. s. d 
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Mekms each 

Nectarines dos. 

Oranges., 100 6 

Peaches doB. 

Pears (dessert) . . doa. 

kitchen doa. a 

Pine Apples lb. 6 

Plums ^ sieve 

Quinces doa. 

Baspbenles lb. 

Strawberries ob. 

Wahiuts bush. 10 



d. s. d 
OtoO 



inJuiT do 

borders by planting them with flowers la, that the sun has little or no 
direct access to the border. We always adyiae not to plant them: b«k 
many in this respect go against their conyiotions. A skirting of M%ne- 
nette, Ac, in front does little harm. 

pBAn Lbatss Eatsh bt CATsnnxxABS {W. F.).— Dost the IsaTei 
thoroughly with white hellebof* powder. 

Tbiatmbxt of Oxab Yioutr aytsb Flowbuvo (/. H. K.).— Prssimi- 
ing it to be in a pot in a cool houae or frame, remoye the plant sity 
flowering to a shadv border, and plant it out in a oompoat of rick tudjf 
loam wiu a little leaf mould. If the plant is large and capaUe ol la- 
crease, the runners may be slipped oil; placed in small pots filled wilhs 
compost of sandy loam and a little mould, and act in a cold tnas. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••• We reqnest that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the ** Journal of Horticnlture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By so doing ^ey 
are sabjected to nnjnstifiable trouble and expense. All 
eommnnications should therefore be addressed tolely to 
The SdUon of the Journal of EorHeuUure, dte., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, E,C» 

Books (Cobham).— There is no such book at present t^e shall publish 
one next year. {A Corutant Header).— We haye a book full of pbms now 
ponting. 

Bnsuvos (JF*. JEr.).~The Coleus seedlings are rieh fai colour, but can- 
not be Jqdged of from a single leaf any more than can a seedling Verbena 
or a seedhng Pelargonium from a single pip. 

Soda fob Manube (Jtfartyn). — ^Tour discoloured washing soda may be 
appUed to the ground intended to be planted with PoUtoes, or spri^led 
between the rows of Cabbages, between 6ea-kale plants, or On Asparagus- 
beds. One pound to 80 square yards will be suiBcient. 

D»UKKwniBS8.-*'My gardener. I begin to fear, is a 'neer^do-weel.' 
He has a wife and three fine children, and is a most trustworthy, strong, 
aotiye, eleyer young man, who thoroughly understsnds his business, and 
whan eyery one in the yiUaffe respects when he is himself; but he is 
eadly led away by his own ' chums.' I am neyer sure of him, and he fie- 
jPMn^ gfts thoroughly drunk. I haye a good garden, about 40 yards 
lyttg.oy w> ^th a most excellent modem greenhouse, and was seriously 
thInUng of engaging him for my permanent and first gardener : but this 
Is only his second week, and he has been oiT two clear days already. 
Would you reconmiend me to try him again ? J. P." 

[It is too serious a responsibility for us to accept, and we cannot say 
^acard him, for if you do, and giye his true ohsracter, no one will engage 
him; but we haye small hope that you will be able to keep himTlf a 
saan, i^ knows that drunkennees ends inyaiiably in ru&ed health, 
Impoyerifthed famOy, and the contempt of eyery one whoae good opbdon 
Is desirable— if a man, notwithstanding, runs eyen the risk of drunken- 
nees. it is such a proof of self-indulgence being preferred to all other 
oonaiderations, that we neyer expect him to stop untU he dies of delirium 
ftramens and his family are beggared.~-£i>8.} 

^f^x^f**]^* Gabdwc Plancto (CoiwtaniJiea<l«r, Corik).— Wehaye 
no doubt that the plan you propose will answer yery well ; and we hardly 
knowhow to adyise you as to Improylng it unleea we knew which part 
yim wished to continue longest in bloom. The main part, which consists 
of two semicircular beds, making an oyal, with the space between, and 
IcNir beds round the oyal, with strslght linee on the outside, we would 
neommend to be planted with those plants that will stand for the season, 
iiistesd of, as now, being parUy filled with Calceolarias ; and other beds 
udth mixed Candytufts, which will only be a few weeks at their beat 



Thus, suppose you planted your two pointed semioizcles (but whit 

{Up the middle pathway, we would change into an oyal), with —- --- 
n Pelargoniums in the centre, yellow Csloeolarias round, and a band 



fttlhig I 



3 middle pathway, we wonfil change into an oyal), with bright 
-- . , , ^^woninms in the centre, yellow Csloeolarias round, and a band 
of Una Lobelia outside ; then of your other four clumps we would psir 



«oDeua ouutoe ; ttien or your other four clumps we would psir 

the cross, say two beds of Cerise Uniane with Heliotrope for an 

- < _. ^^ ^° ^*^^ <>< Bijoa Pelargonium with yariegated Alyssum tor 

•a «^fSPSg ; or the Verbenas you haye, if you like them better, might be 

wwndJBijou, with a string of Cerastium next the pathway. Tfie f 

leaaon: and you might edge aU yo 

the difbrent Cerastlums, and in th< 



beds then would stand the season: and you might edge all your little 
mare bsds at the sides with the difbrent Cerastfums, and in ihem plant 
^Candytufts. Asters, Saponatlas, Ac; and if a bed went oft you could 
etther replenish it, or, if a little seedy, it would not mar the general 
eOsot, which your mixed Casdytitfts, Asters, Ac, dying otr in &e six 
eaotnl dumps would certainly do. 




should be well watered oyerbead and at the root especially during diy 
weather, and this treatment should be continued throngfaont the sunuiur, 
ayoiding anything approaching to a saturated or sour soil, of which thcf 
are yery impatient They may remain out of doors, the pots bdsf 
plunged to the rim in coal ashes in a sheltered situation, or, better, in t 
cold pit or frame, protection being afforded from seyere frost Ton m^ 
turn out the plants as already mentioned in a sheltered, ahady situattos, 
preyionsly diylding them and planting the diyisions 6 inches apart sraj 
way, and Iceeping tnem shaded untU established. They onght to be ka|t 
moist and be frequently watered oyerhead. Towards the end of Septan- 
her you may take the plants up with balls of earth, and place then is 
weU-drained six-inch pota, or any siae large enough to hold them WiD. 
Placd them in a frame, and remoye them as required to an aixy thetf 
in the greenhouse. 

Bmnnx's 8i.ow-<x>iiBtrsTXO]c Boilxb (Id^si).— It is efficient sod m 
economical as any boiler of ita kind. 

CniitBABZAS FLAOonro (K, F.).— We think the flagging of the plsnitlf 
caused by the compost being much too rich, and the roota beiag iainred, 
the plants would flag under bright sun. We would adyiae yonreioployiiig 
id future a compost of turfy loam from rotten toryes two-tntrdt, sad one- 
third leaf mould, adding one-sixth sharp sand, but no manura We tbiak 
if you use this rouah, proyide good drainage, and afford a U^i aad sizy 
situation, you will be more successful in future. 

YnrxBT AsPXCT (J. H. H.).— The south side of your wallwOl doyscy 
well for a ylnery, and the same aspect will answer for obtiqas cocdon- 
trained Peaches under glass. The other side will do for Pesis,bat not 
for a yinery or Peach walL The hardier kinds of Pears only should be 
planted against it It would also do admirably for Morelle Cheniea. 
The south-east side would also grow Plums and Cherriea. 

HAftDT Basxxt Plaxts (Iia).— There are few plants that are hardy in 
hanging baskets ; they should haye protection in winter, as th«ir roots 
perish on exposure to seyere frost Polygonum complexnm, P. vaodni- 
folium, Antirrhinum linari«foUum, Saxifasga Japonica, «. ssrmentosa, 
Sedum Sieboldi and its yariegated form ; Linaria eymbalaria, its yariety 
alba, and the variegated form ; Lyslmachia nummolaria, Lotus oomicu- 
latua flora pleno, Oampanola garganica, C Barierii, C. muraUs, Conyol- 
yulua mauritaniens, C. tenuiaaimua, Mikania scsndens, Dissndra pro- 
strata, yariegated Vinca elegantiasims, and tue gold and ulyerysxiegaied- 
leayea lyies. 

EyBBonnN Oax Ikjubxd bt Fbost (B. Capp«r).— AUyouosndoiste 
cut off the head of the tree immediately aboye the living pazt and trslu 
any well-aituated shoot as leader. 

Cobbba Porxmo (IF. A. 0.).— Now ia a good time to pot It drainhic 
the pot well, and usiog a compost of two-thirds turfy sandy peat and 
one-tnird sandy loam, with a free admixture of silyer sand. It is wall 
not to Rive large shifts ; a pot 1.^ to 3 inches larger than that in which it 
is potted is sufficiently large. 

Daphmb niDiOA PoTTiKo (Jdfsi)^— The present is a good time to repot 
this j^ant but it flowers more freely when the roota areoonflned. 

FaBTXLXsoio AnouBA Flowbbs (Idem).— If a flowecing plant of the 
yariegat^ kind were placed bealde a male plant it would in all probaUUty 
have the fiowers impregnsted ; but, to mske sure, the pollen of the msls 
should be applied with a camel-hair pendl to the stigma of the femsle. 
The pollen will keep a long time— if iMpt dry for many weeks, but we do 
not think it will continue good until the following year. The itowsis 
should be fully open when the pollen is applied. 

liAPjkOBBiA BOSBA Pbopaoatxoii (Idtfsi).— It Is raised from seed sad 
propagated by suckers, layers, and cuttings of the hiUf-ripened wood. 

BonoAniytLXJBA olabba {A Bubeeriber),— The BougainyiUisa is not 
eaaily.fiowered in thia country, there being a majority of non-floweiiflg 
plants compared with the flowering. The books are right. 

STABHOPBA OCUUlTAfGATTLBTA CXTBDf A, ABB OnOBTOO]:.OaBUM OBAXBi 

CuLTiTBB {Orehidyr-Mte fear you haye not accommodation for the gvovtk 
of these plants. The Stanhopea and Oattleya will not thrive in a gree** 
house, nor will the Odontogiossum if the house is as airy as greenhouses 
generally are and should be. They will do very well if you convert yonr 
greenhouse into a close house, and keep it warm during the period ths 
plants are making and periecting their growth, and in winter they will 
do well in the temperature of a greenhouse if the atmosphere is dry. 
Keep the air of the house mdst and the plants moist at the root— 
whether they are in baakets. on hloeks of wood, or in pots, the compost 
should be moist— syringing them twice a-day or oftener, and i^ 
atmosphere should be kept moist by frequently sprinkling the flocss. 
walla, Ac This treatment should be continued from the oommencemsnt 
of growth until it Is perfected; then reduce theamonnt of moistars, and 
dry in winter. Do not overwater at firati but in cr e sae moistot 
the increase of growth, and leave it off gradually. 
CuMBBB roB THB Baox Wau. ow A Obxbbhousb (M. H.B.).— -Wsdo 
not know of anything that would thrive so well as, and look better thaa 
the gold and siivsr yariegated Ivies, or you may have the vaiiegatsd 
yariety of Cobmi scandens; but the Ivies would look much better, as- 
sociated as they would be with rockwork. The small-leayed kind* obIT 
Should be planted. 
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OuouMBKBs AMD XtWHBOom (IdMi).— ToQ may have the Cnonmben 
a« 7<m nropoee, making for tham a bad of horaa-droppinga or Utiar. The 
Gvaunbars should ba niantad whan Tonr frama is at Ubarty owing to tha 
iMdding plants balagaiaarad out, and you may in Angnst wiap iiiaeas of 
Vvshioom spawn In a littla dry hay and insart tham 6 or 9 inchas apart 
OTsr tha bad, and 8 inohas banaath tha snrfktca : but yon most not watar 
tha badTary much aftar tha spawn is insartad, or it will parish. Ton 
r Mushrooms in about six waaks. Wa haTa, befora soiling 



IhabadTary i 
may look tor 
tha badfor< 



lenmbars and Makms, plaead piaoas of Mushroom spawn, 
about tha sisa of a ban's agg, 6 inchas or so apvt sH over tha snrfkoa 
upon tha dnng, having prerlonsly plaoed a thin layar of choppad straw 
OTar tha bad, and aftar putting on tha spawn oorarsd it with a thin 
laysr af tha sbmw, and than with solL This has baan chiafly dona intha 
oaaa of bads for lata Malons, and we have had splendid crops of Mush- 
rooms In antomn and up to Christmas from tha bads after tha Melon 
Bltttts were ramorad, tha lights being piotactad from frost by mats and 



Qamb/kkmbm? BoTiXi BxHXTOLmT XHsmunov {Albtrii^—Aay person 
opon pannant of Jl 1«., annual subscription, may baaoma a member : it 
Is not Umitad to any age; under nrdanars are of course eligible. For 
putfeulars write to Mr. Cntlar, the Bacratary, 14, Taristoak Bow, Cerent 
Qtstdeoj liopdop, W.C. 

ZaMZA XLLipnoi. Cuirmoi ( Idsai}.— Tha plant should now ba potted, 
ualBg a eompost of turfy loam, sandy flbry peat, and leaf mould, in equal 
parts, with a free admixture of sand. Provide good drainsge, and place 
It in a tamperatnra of from 60° to 66° at night, and from 76° or 80° by oav, 
with sun and air, psasarring a moist atmosphere to encourage growtb. 
Syringe the plant oTorhead morning and evening, and whan growth 
oommanoas water eopiously until it is perfected, than reduce the amount, 
Btm kaepinfl the soil moist, but not nearly so much so as when growing. 
AfBord a ligbt and moderately airy situation. In other respects its treat- 
mant is not dU^rant from that of ordinary stove plants. 

Makzxo IsPAXievs-xxns (L. T. B.).— In "Doings of the Last Weak," 
ptM 988, yon will find remarks to suit your case. Taking out a treneh 
ana iUBng with pranings end other .rubbisb, so as to secure good drain- 
sge. Is a matter of importance, as in such stiiT soils as yoi^ dampness 
at tha roots is a great enemy to tha Asparams. If you cannot wall do this 
wa would tranoh tha ground as deeply aa the good soil goes, and piek up 
tha subsoil and leave it. We would make narrow beds, by putting a few 
inches of tha soil from tha alleys on the bed. AVe would give no manure 
when tzanohing, but whan the beds were set off we would place about 
6 Indhas of rotten manure on tha suzfaoa of eaeh, and fork it in some 
8^lnehes deep, incoraorating it with the soil. We would plant young 
1 of April, if 9 or 8 inches high, and give surface dress- 
" r we could obtain 



BtroouuniT Yxoxtibuk (X. X.).— We do not remember your descrip- 
tion given years since. If the vegeUbla is idantioal with Bruce*a It 
would net grow in the open air hareabouts. 

Yms Repbhixo thxzs Woon Pxxicatubxlt (Conttant 8vb$erlb0r)^-- ' 
Wa have read over your statement carefully, and as the Vines are 8 feat 
from the heating pipes, we do not think the pipes have anything to do 
with the Vines ripening their wood before the fruit is well set. As the 
Vines always come strong enouffh, break well, show well, and go on well 
until tha wood ripens pzamatunuy, we do not think that the border as to 
its aonstitnants can be so much in fault, though certainly it would be ad- . 
vlsable to have a drain 4 feet deep In front, ana this we would make befbre 
attempting to Uft the Vlnea and replant them. We think the premature 
ripening is mora likely to be the result of a check to growth, eithar from 
too low a temperature or too much dryness in the border, especially in 
the four-feat mslde the house. We would raoommand, therefore, quite as 
many laterals being left We think from 66° to 60° too low a temperature - 
lor an aady house->say from 60^ to 66° or 70^, and plenty of moisture at 
the roots about the time this ripening of wood generally takee plaoe. 
Keep the outside border protected. 

CXXCUI.ATXOX OF Watxx ix Quadbaxouulb Pifxs (L, 7.).— Tou win 
have quite as goods droulation from your quadrangular pipes placed flat- 
''"'** iff by them when so placed, as you win 
sunace, and that will alwavs be the 
^pes placed upright U iU' 
at from the quantity of 



plants in the end c 



. . I or 8 inches high, and give surface dress^ 

ings of duns in summer, with dressings of burnt clay if we 
no sandy sou. Our advice is given on tha principle, that in your ease the 
plants will do best if the roots do not go far from the surface, and the 
aaap stirring of the ground preriously wUl prevent stagnant moisture. 
Sven when a trench is made, we would keep all the dung, leaf mould, 
^ht soil, and- burnt clay near tbe surface, say not deeper than 16 inehes. 
Wa baliava that by thos manuring the surfsce Asparagus can be grown in 
tha stiffest soils. For simplicity nothing is better than single rows 
planted on the raised-ridge plan. 



wise, and more heat will be given off 
have so much more of an 
warmest We have some of 

stead of as you propose flat □, and we found _ . 

water they nela they were longer heating, and that when pretty hot at 
the top the bottom would be almost cool. We could not do as you (wisely 
we think), propose, place the pipes flat, but we did the bast we could 
under tha o&oumstanoea— namely, filled toe pipes merely about hslf full 
of watar, and then we had heat sooner, and the water heated the pipes 
above them. Place them flat by all means. 

BxDDixo PXLABooxivics (^oitattf).— There are numbers of the ninety 
Pelargoniums named with which we have hava had no experience as bed* 
ders, and several more which we do not even know. The following we can 
testify make good bedders :— Amy Hogg, Alice, Baron Bicasoli, Blaok 
Dwarf, Countess of Beotive, Cyblster, Criterion, Clipper, Dr. Lindley, 
DiadeBQ, Eleanor, Eugtoie Mteurd, Francois Desbois, Gem of Rosas, Olow- 
wonn, Helen lindsay. Hardy Oaspard, Harry Hieovar, John Veltchj^eanna 
IVAro, Indian Yellow, Lady of Loretto, Lord Palmerston, Lady Bokeby, 
Monitor, Mrs. Whitty, Madame Vauoher, Monitor, Milford Nosegay, Mrs. 
Wm. PauL Napoleon, Orange Nosegay, Pink Pearl, Princ€i>8 of Wales, ' 
Prince of Orange, Rosamond, Rival Nosegay, Bival Stella, Bubrodnetum, 
Stella, bpitflre, and Woodwardiana. 

Fxxssiixx—Flobxsts (J. N. D., and an Old Bub»eriher).—We cannot 
recommend any firm in particular. You must consult oar advertising 
columns) write to several who there advertise, and ask for prices, Ac. 

Obapxs BnsTxn (J. Acton),— The Orapes are affected with rust. Its 
cause is mueh disputed. We believe that it arises from the berries being 
subjected suddenly to a current of oold air after being overheated. 

Namxs or Plants (H. 0. /.).—!, Thyrsaoanthus rntllans; 9, Vinos 
rosea. [A Sub»eriber).^}io. 1 is Alonsoa Inclsif olia ; all the others were 
InsniBcient for determination. {Matter John)^— 1, Omphalodes vema; 
9, Comusmas: 8, Lotus; 4,Desmodinm Skhmeil, var. aibo-lineatum; 
6, Adiantom hlspidulum ; 6, Leuoojum vemum. (G.F. B.).— The speci- 
men is very bauch crushed, but we think it is Forsythia viridissima. 
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POULTRY, BSB, and HOUSEHOLD CaRONICLB. 



HOUDAN FOWLS. 

Wx hftTe been leqneoted to pnUiah thAt whieh we know of 
ihif breed. We baTe kept them muaj yean ; tbej are Teiy 
haidj, more so than the La Fldche and Ordye Godore, tbey 
beear dose eonflnement without injiiry to their uefolnew, and 
Ih^ are exeeUent layers. We betiere they do qnite ae well 
here as in Franee. They m not kept to eaeilv in boonde ae 
a Coefaln. We ihoiild not feel safe with lets than a five-feet 
ionee to confine them. Their dioadTantage ie, they do not ait, 
but in any eoontry where eggs only are required we think most 
bi|^y of them. Tbey are never siek, Ihey are mneh heavier 
than tbey appear to be, have grey sqosre bodies, broad aeross 
the baek, and are short-legged, fife-ebnred. Mr. ^aeqnes thns 
diiaribes the eosk:— 

«*Bonndiah body, stran^y built, of ordinairy size, near the 
ground, resting solid^ on strong Iset; hage head, half toihknot, 
Mttded and whiskered, triple transversal oomb ; five toes on ' 



each foot. Flamage in the adnlt, speckled or splashed, black, 
white, and straw ooloor ; in chickens, blaok and white only. 
No red feathers are admissible.'* Our very intelligent author 
proceeds to *' general oonsiderations on the breed." We quote 
literally:— 

*< This is one of the finest breeds of fowls, and nothing is 
richer than the aspect of a poultry yard composed of Houdans; 
but their good qualities are far beyond their beauty. Besidee 
the small weight of bone, the quantity and delicacy of its flesh, 
it is admirab^ fecund and precocious. The cock chickens 
attain a Isrge growth in four months, and easily, with ordinary 
care, put on fat and attain a large sme. 

** The puUets make magnificent poulardes, and among all 
breeds, this it is that shows the least difference in weight be- 
tween the cock and puUet. They lay abundantly at an early 
age : the eggs are lai^e and remarkably white. Pullets begin 
laying in January. 

•( This is truly a rustio breed, and is more easily reared than . 
any other indigenous breed: it wanders less and pilfers less , 
than most others. Like all large layers, this is but a very ■ 
moderate sitter, yet the hen sits tderaUy and is a good mother." , 
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THE POULTRY CLUB. 
Hayino been applied to Urn my sabaoripUon to the Poultry 
dab, before paying it I ahoald oertainly like to know what 
profln[>eot there is el obtaining some retnm for my money. 
Hitherto it has been a veiy one-sided affair. The Clnb may 
hare done good, which I am not aware of; the only benefit 
thst I have derived ifom several years' subscription has been 
•* The Standard," value 6«. : therefore, before eontinuing my 
Bobeeripiion, X should like to know for what it is wanted, 
and what benefits are derivable from being a member hence- 
forward of the Poultry Club ? Perhaps some one may see fit 
to .enlighten my darkness. — Bblla^ 



FOOD FOR CHICKENS, 
Ih last week's numbez of the J'oumal I noticed a oommtini- 
eation from a *' Wbbklt SuBsc&iBEa " complaining of inatten- 
tion on my part in forwarding the reoeipt for chicken food as 
per advertisement. I can only say that I have not in one 
single instance omitted forwarding either the receipt or the 
condiment as soon as it was poaeible; bat we have a mail 
oniy three or four times a-week, per steamer, and if the 
weather be boisterous it is sometime^ detained for as many 
days, thus causing a delay which may perhaps have been unac- 
countable and annoying to some of my nmnerous correspon- 
dents. 

With respect to a "Wekkly SxrBscKiBER," if his was an 
application dated the 23rd of March, and headed Kingstown, 
Ireland, having ezhansted my stock of receipts, I was having 
a fresh supply printed, and was thereby delayed a couple of 
days. I forwarded one in due course, and the following day 
received another letter from my Irish correspondent complain- 
ing that he had not received the receipt, and demanding 
eittier it or the stamps. Having sent the receipt the previous 
day I did not think it necessary to answer this letter : hence, I 
suppose, the communication to your Journal. 

If a " WeekiiY SuBscEiBBB " will send me a directed enve- 
lope, I shall be most happy to forward ^e receipt, and I will 
also send him a packet of chicken condiment by way of oom> 
pensation for trouble and expense. — A. Le CHEXxif aht. 



ba^r^a stock, and has esihibited hen« quite aa brown as tmf 

etMbited by me. 

The gentlemen who desire to introduce this abortive siliw* 
grey in Brahma hens wiH have many difficulties witli whiflH 
to contend. I will enumerate a f e«— tib., size, small ; ^fjA 
breasts with muddled peneilling, or white breasts with no pai- 
cilling whatever ; white heads, the pencilling only eommfflieinj 
half way dovm the neck hackle ; bad combs ; an insufficieiM^ 
of fluff, and badly-feathered legs. They will also have to mr 
a large number of chickens in order to have a few oomptrir- 
tively good pullets, wlitch will, in spite of every effort, moult to 
the natural colour, wfaieh they wish to avoid. 

I have paid particular attention to Brahma Pootra fowls fur 
the last fifteen years, having kept them in large numbers both 
in this country and Anterioa ; and I nnst say I have auis 
but poor use of my advantages of studying them, in Mi 
countries. If I advocate a colour that is foreign to tfaem. 

In conclusion, I wish my fellow breeders and exhibitcn t» 
fully understand I do not wish to speak disparagUiRly of thik 
fowls. All I want is fair play, competent judging, and let ite 
judges prove to us what is the eorroct cc^oar. I flhouU mA 
have written had not my name been mentioned, and hinted # 
pretty broadly by some correspondents. I have been, and ^ 
am, a sucoessfol exhibitor, as reference to the Journal will IbOj 
corroborate, and I fully intend to maintain my po«ti«.— 
Henbt Lacy, Lacy House, near Eehdm Bridge. 



BREEDING DARK BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

I HAVB read much in the Journal of late in reference to 
breeding Dark Brahma Pootras. I fear if we endeavour to 
come to the standard of the correspondents, we shall so mix 
and deteriorate this really good and handsome breed of fowls 
that in a few years we shall be unable to recognise our fa- 
vourites in the. wretched mongrels to which we shall have 
reduced them. 

<'Keiio" will have it, there are two schools of Brahma 
breeders and exhibitors, and he has been pleased to attach my 
name to one of these so-called schools, and hinted pretty 
bvoadly that I lean to the brown shade of oolomr in the hens 
rather than the silver-grey. This, I will grant ; I will there- 
fore try to give my reasons for the preference. When the 
ohick of the Brahma first makes its appearance from the shell, 
what colour is the down on its tiny back ? Is it not brown ? 
I care not whether it is bred from birds professedly of the 
bhdsh-grey or not; this down gradually gives place to feathers, 
which in ground shade are of a dull whitish colour, minutely 
but distinctly pencilled throughout with dark pendUing. As 
they grow older, the puUets gradually develope themselves 
mto the very shade (bluish-grey) which so many advooate; 
bnt wait awhile, watch those very pullets that possess that 
thte shade, they moult again, and as hens their ground colour 
18 brown, not a reddish brown, but a elear brown without the 
reddish tinge. This can but prove one thing— viz., that a 
brown ground shade is ttie correct and only colour. The nd I 
abominate, and I maintain that it will never exist where due 
oare is exercised in the selection of breeding stock. 

Mr. Bichard Teebay was the most sucoessfbl breeder and 
exhibitor of Brahma Pootras in this country. I think he will 
bear me out in saying, there was no silver-grey abont hie 
hens; they were generally quite dark, but most beautifully 
and distinctly pencilled. This gentleman has teld ma hsm- 
8dR that he likes to see a slight bronEing on the wing of the 
ooek, as this hrips te develope the desired ffaade of ooltmr. 
The very gentleman ^cm ** Mxmo '* professee io say betengs 
to -lite ** liilver-ipwy school,** pnrehned the whole of ifi!« 1>m- 



GAME FOWLS— VARIETIES OF C50I/)UR 
The different sorts of Game cocks have always been eoo- 
sidered as showing the most beautiful variations of coloiff. 
The gorgeous, glossy, and royally-coloured redt-ej^i Bla*- 
breasted Beds, tinted and shaded with orimson, or "^^^^ 
crimson, and blue (the royal colours), shofiing brighi red, 
golden red, dark blue, steel blue, and dark green ; tndbisach 
red Partridge Brown, golden-hackled hen, present the h\(^eA 
type of feathered beauty of all ; also, the Bed Golden Cinnar 
mon Black-breasted Bed with his bright red eye, yellow legs 
and beak, and beautiful Cinnamon hens to match. The Black- 
breasted Bed is undoubtedly the noblest of all the sorts as to 
his colour. Then the splendidly-riiaped, fiezoe, and spirited 
Brown Bed, with his rich dark brown red coloor, and hard iron- 
Uke appearance, and beautiful, dark, hard-lodkinR, fierce hens. 
The rich-coloured and often gaudy yellow or Birchen Duck- 
wing ; the high bred, neat, and chaste-looking Savet Duokwmg 
Grey with bis beautiful Silver hens * the keen-looldng hri^btr 
red blood Pfle, a parti-coloured bird, the type of quickness and 
activi y : the spotless milk-white breed with their fierce brigh^ 
red eyea like the Pile; the bold, noble-looking, Brassy-wingBd 
Black or Sable, with his glossy jet-black hens ; the hard, stiongr 
and savage-looking Dark Silver Grey, looking nearly as hard ss 
granite, so to speak, with the Dark Silver hens ; the h ardy 
and stEong-looking Dark Birchens, or Bark Birch«n Greys, vrn 
tibeir dark hena; the beautiful yellow-hackled Blue Dunwi& 
orange shoulders in the ooek; the beantif ally-tinted Bw 
Dun or Ginger Blue Bed ; the curiously-marked Polecat or 
Dark Tawny, often light-coloured underneath the body; the 
gay-coloured Spangles and Bed Fumaces; the sharp, fisn^ 
and fieiy Ginger Beds, as quick as the keenest Pile, aod also 
the type of quickness and activity; the very yellow Ydlov 
Birchens ; the neat Mealy Grey breed ; the tufted and mnfKw 
breeds so seldom seen ; the *' true Black Beds,** dark p(»t> 
wine coloured, bred from Blacks and Blaek-breaated Beds (tte 
term "Black Bed** being wrong for Black-breasted Bed8),tbe 
homely hen-tailed cock with his partridge short feather lilB 
hie hen ; and many other handsome oMoses «nd tnixtniee, <«9 
of whieh is the spirited oroes between the Brown Beds sad 
Blue Duns, throwing cocks ginger-breasted with blue tbil^ 
wings, and tails, and yellow-hackled bine hena. (This MB 
beats all colours in fighting in some plaeea* not escsfitiBg 
Brown Beds and Dark Greys, thou^ not so bard aa these, bat 
faster birds. The Dark Greiy also en»Bea w«U with the Blii» 
Dans for fitting. Bhie Dmi eoekfl with Beown Bad h«ft 
pvodooe most of those, but the Brown Bed oook and Bl»» 
hen is most wed.) AB Oaae oolonra pnmct a pietnia of m 
the variations of tesitherad beauty and eolou 4hat no othir 
ponltry can possibly present, Burpasahog ovhs P he a ntyi to ^ 
sorts and colours. No wonder amateurs are fondoi thsir Qmi* 
breeds, loMg nsiy ikmj be so I The ttbow-namad «oas is tt» 
•^Oingec-breuted Onmge Hms/* eidled Bindwa Bloe M^ 
or Brassy Bhie Beds* 
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!S X omitted ih«followiDg in my foregoini^ notes. Msny breeders 
say that in eroeaiog CQJk>ax8 the most coek chickens take after 
the hMia, and the most pullets after the cock. My own ex- 
pecianea and that t>l my neighhonra is exactly the reverse 
of ihis. Most of my eo^ chiokens m ecosslDg took after the 
ooek, and most pallets after the hens, in all cases ; of course, 
ffoppoaing the cock to be equal to the hens in strength of blood 
«nd oolonr. 

A 00^ duflken ia a chicken nntil his first Christmas, if a 
•pring-hzed bird, a *'stttg" after his first Ohnstmas, and a 
eo«k alter his second CSuristmas. A pallet is a chicken nntil 
mkie lays her first egg, and a hen after her second Christmas, a 
IpoUet ontil that time. 

In erassing breeds the cock ohickena take most after the 
iutfder and sfironger strain of the two, whether the hens or 
motk be of the harder and stronger sort; the most pallets 
being of the aofier and weaker stnon of the two used.— Kbw- 



BEE-KEEPING IN RUSSIA. 

{TranskUed from the German.) 
^ The gigantic Bnssian empire comprises, besides the JEfcos- 
«iana, a great many other nationiJitles, which are partly 
fleatteied and mixed in the whole empire ; and other nation- 
alities than the Russian partly prevail in certain districts ; but 
4Mieh nationality has generally its pecnliar customs and manners, 
fu also, for the most part, its own modes of tflHng the groxmd, 
nanng cattle, d:c. It is also natorally to be expected Uiat the 
bM is there kept in different ways by the varioas nationalities, 
either mote rationaUy or irrationally. 

I haye trayelled pretty much through the whole of Bcisaia ; at 

ieasty I have visited many governments or provinces of all the 

"foor eaardinal points, and I find that there is a difference in 

t)ee-keephig in the north and in the south, in the west and in 

the east ; but everywhere throughout Bussia, bee-keeping is 

mostly in the hands of the peasants and the clergy. There 

«re few clergymen, in Russia proper at least, who do not keep 

l>ees. Also, in many monasteries bees are kept by the monks. 

Jn Poland alone, and especially in the provinces on the Baltic, 

<terqmaen seldom occupy themselves with bees. Next to the 

peasants and clergy it is the merchants of the towns, nay even 

of the largest, as for example Moscow, who keep bees, whilst 

flchoohnastera and government officials do not occupy them- 

«elves with bee-keeping at all, as these persons consider it 

beneath their dignity. Artisans also do not keep bees. There 

are but very few landed proprietors who possess an apiary, and 

these the* do, attend net to it themselves, bat leave it to their 

inspector or starosta-^.^., elder, who is always a peasant, and 

JB diosen from those who can be most relied on. Only in the 

piovinoes on the Baltic, which are for the most part inhabited 

-hj Germans, and where the landowners, with the exception of 

a few Poles, are exclusively Gmnans, they often take part in it. 

Biit bees are kept everywhere, even in the nortiiem govem- 

ment ol Archangel, and mostly on a large scale. It is but 

«ridom we meet with a bee-keeper, unless he be * beginner, 

whoF has less than a quarter of a hundred hives. They are 

.^anerally owners of at least fifty to one hundred stocks— nay, 

towards the south-east, for example the government of Oren- 

iMirg, even of dire hundred to one thousand stocks. Bees are 

most extensively kept in the eastern governments, in those of 

laaratoff, Orenburg, laimbirsk, Kasan, and Nishay Novgorod, 

end also in the eaateni provinces of Bessarabia, but especially 

an PodoliA, Wolhynia, and partioulariy in Minsk. 

In the whole of northern, middle (excepting the deserts of 
.Tola, Orel» ^.L and eastern Roasia, the bees are kept in 
Uotzbeuters,* always in the fonn of st&Bders.-f In southern 
Bassia where there is no wood, bees are only seen in straw 

Slinders which exactly resemble our German ones. Likewise, 
Bo, in Poland, mixed however with klot^uters. In both dis- 
tricts the lagert-shape prevails. In the Polish provinces of 
lamolensk and Witebsk, as well as in the north-western govem- 
«i«its of Pskow, Novgerod, and Petersburg, which are in- 
iuhited by Buseians, one sees only klotzbeuters, as in the north 
«itd eael, but almost wholly in shape of lager-hives. The 
«tanders, which are very small, are used oixly for hanging in 
' trees in the forests near the apiary in order that swarms which 
ffy away may enter these hives, which they almost alwi^ da 
^ 11 ■ : ; .. . ^ 

"^ Htvet formed ol the hoUow trucks of tBMfl. 
< alw ^E«S^ *^ baTh»« giauiny'.two or aiose oomi^artituaits one above 



In the Baltic i^rovinoes, however, the upright klotsbeuteESjce 
the most cemmoii bee-hives ; also in southern Finnliuxd, at 
any rate near Aho. Only in southern Curland, on the Witebsk 
boundary, dSA 1 meet with the lager-form. 

But the klotabeuter-lagers in Bussia are not, as in nuu^y 
distrietsr of Germany, placed horieontaUy ; one side is always 
eonsidecahly higher tiian the other, being raised on poles ^r 
stones. The swarm in this case, of course, begins comb-buiJd- 
ing in the hig^Mst part of the hive. The straw cylinders, how- 
ever, mentioned as being used in Poland, in southern Busai^t, 
and in the distdcts of the northern deserts are very seldom 
placed, as in Germany, in special bee-houses, but for the most 
part smgle, a distance of several paces being left between the 
hives, and each being thatched with straw or roofs of reed, like 
little houses. T^e standing klotzbeuters never have a wooden 
roof throughout all Bussia ; they are always covered in but a 
rough manner with the bark of birch trees or firs, the bark 
being wei^ted donn with stones that the wind may not blow 
it off. 

In the dvilieed provincea— i.«., the Baltic provinces and 
Pohmd proper, which have more or less of European culture, 
bees are also kept in magazine-boxes by some, and recently 
even in Dzierzon hives, but they are very few, and scarcely 
worth mentioning. But in Bussia proper no one knows 
Dzierzon, not even by name, excepting only the professors of 
zoology. Late^, however, there has appeared a Buesian work 
on bee-keeping, by Professor K , of the Gorigoretzk Agri- 
cultural Institute, originally a (German, who mentions some- 
thing about Bzierzon and Yon Berlepsch, but rejects the hffea 
of both these gentlemen as ** impracticable," and recommends 
his own, a depraved magazine-hive. Under such auspioes 
Dzierzon's method certainly cannot find its way into Bmia 
proper. 

As to the management of bees, it varies much in differoit 
districts. Throughout the whole of the eastern part of BusiSa 
they adopt the swarming system, but manage it differently from 
the Germans. First and second swarms which issue early are 
planted singly, and wintered as stock hives. As soon aaHie 
desired number of stocks are obtained all the swarms whkh 
issue afterwards are formed into gigantic colonies. From 
three, four, five to ten swarms are united in a huge klotzbeuter, 
so that a swarm thus made weighs from 10 to 20 and more lbs. 
If several swazms do not issue in one day, so that suidi a 
gigantic stock may be made at once, then swanns are added to 
the young stock one by one. In doing this, the bee-keepers 
are not particular whether first swarms are united with fint 
swarms, or first swarms with second swarms. The swarms 
whiidi are to be tmited are well sprinkled with honey-water, 
and fmnigated very stroEugly with the smoke of rotten willow 
wood. The superfluous queens are never removed previously ; 
this is left to the bees. It is strange that in this irratioiial 
prooeeding but few bees are killed, which is, perhaps, owing to 
sprinkling them well with honey-water and fumigating them 
strongly. In autumn, generally in October, these colossuses are 
sold to the so-called " bee- slaughtermen '* (literal translation 
from the Bussian, Pscheloboitschik), who kill them with brim- 
stone, and then prepase an emulsion of honey, brood, bees, and 
the excrementa of cattle with which the interstices of the hivea 
are dosed, and sell this mixture in casks of 20, 40, to 60 Ibe. 
and more to merchants in the towns. Parent hives, which are 
too light, and which have not gathered sufficient food for 
the long winter, the owners do not sell to ** bee-knackers 
(fillers)," bnt cut out the combs and let the bees fiy where 
th0y like. For the bee-keeper in this district thinks it a 
gteat sin to kill bees with his own hands ; but if he leaves it to 
the bee-flayers, he, according to his own opinion, has washed 
his hands of it. Late in the autumn, as soon a£ snow has 
fallen, all the stooka are taken into a dark room which is 
distant from the dwelling-house and not heated, or into some 
locality built for this particular purpose ; the entrances are 
loosely stopped with straw, and the outside of the building 
is covered with straw and brushwood. The bee-keeper does 
not now look after his bees until spring. The stocks are 
never fed, either in winter or in spring. ^ They leave theim 
always honey enough to have still plenty in the spring. In 
spring, the second day after having taken out the stocks, which 
are placed singly in the garden or in the woods, they are 
examined. First, the lowest door is opened, the dead bees are 
swept out, and those combe vHiioh may have become mouldy 
are removed, but only those trhich are very mouldy ; for, U 
possible, ne eaU of good oomb is damaged. The next diiy, 
or not tUl the third day, the head (top) is examined, whffre 
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Kkewite the monlclj eomb only is r«moT«d, bat only in the 
ywry wont oMes, for the bee-keepen then do not like to out 
the top. The loss of qneens is genendly not peraeiTed nntil % 
Urn days after, when the bees by degrees begin to dwindle away, 
ttil bees of other stooks pltmder the honey, and then the combs 
cf the qneenless stocks are oat oat. Thronghoat the whole 
empire stocks which haye lost their qneens are treated alike. 
In Bommer the whole care of bees is limited to the temporary 
opening of the lower door in order to remoTe the moth larrs 
mioh may hare nested there. Daring the swarming period, 
which does not begin nntil the second week in Jane, a person — 
Renerally a yonng girl or an old woman — ^is eontinaally watching 
during warm and dry weather. Ererywhere around the stooks 
several wooden blocks which have been charred all oyer are 
fastened on poles that the swarms may settle on them and not 
fly away. The swarms indeed select these blocks much more 
freqnently than a shrnb or tree, but they neyerthdess very 
often fly off into the woods. "When putting the swarms into 
the swarm-basket, the latter is first rubbed with a plant which 
is there called the deaf nettle, but which is the Leonurus car- 
diaea, Linn. The bees are said to like the smell of this pUmt, 
a hci of which I haye oonyinced myself. — Bdwabd Asskubs. 

(To he ooaiinaed.) 



FRAME HIVES— FEEDING BEES. 

I HATB two stocks, swanus of last year, in Woodbury-hiyes 
of eight abd ten frames, which are so constructed that the 
hiyes ean be turned upside down if necessary, without fear of 
the frames shaking. I wish to obtain some honey, if possible, 
and swarms artificially, as I am occupied with my business 
during the day. The hives that I have to swarm them in are 
«ntirely different from those of Mr. Woodbury, but still frame 
hives ; therefore I am debarred the usual advantage of them. 
How would it be beet for me to act in this case ? The food 
which I give my bees — ^viz., sugar and water, in bottles always 
eaadies and stops the mouth up. How is this to be remedied ? 
and how may I know when a hive has swanned r— J. G. A. 

[We look upon ** duality ** in the construction of frame hives 
with quite as little favour as the House of Commons regarded 
the ** dual vote." We should therefore on no account admit 
any hives into our apiary the frames of which were not inter- 
ehangeable with all the others. 

The syrup which you have been administering to your bees 
is either overcharged with sugar, or the network which covers 
the bottle-mouth is of too fine a mesh. We put three parts 
sugar to two of water, by weight, and use an open leno, the 
meshes of which are fully one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. 
A sudden decrease in the population is the first indication of 
the escape of a swarm. Whenever this is observed, the fact 
of a swarm having issued may be readily either verified or dis- 
proved by an examination of the hive*s interior.] 



RANGE OF BEES' FLIGHT. 

This is a subject of great importance to bee-keepers, as it 
has been supposed that bees fly only about three miles when 
collecting honey, consequently there has been a fear of over- 
stocking an apiary. 

Having ascertained that there were no bees on Kelley*s Island 
(Lake Erie), in the spring of 1866 we established an apiary of 
the Italians there, for the purpose of rearing pure Italian queens 
and ascertaining the flight of the Italians for food. In less 
than a week after they commenced flying they were busily at 
work on the other end of the Island, more than five miles distant 
from the apiary. This season we shall carry some of them (in 
a hunting box) out on the water, and ascertain howfar they can 
be induced to work from the hiyes. We are of the opinion that 
they will not fly as far across the water as on the land, where 
there is a continuous supply of flowers to call them from the 
hives. We shall report further discoveries at the close of the 
season.— W. A. Flamdxbs {Prairie Farmer). 



OUR LETTER BOX. 



OAPas— OumA Fowls (J. Wonfold).— To core the gapes e^ve Moh 
oktokan » pieoeol camphor daily, aboat the size of a small pea, and pat 
a lamp of camphor into the water they drink from. The hen Ooiaea . 
' fowl atten the peonUar *Oome4»aok** ery. The coekonly nttafs a wbin- 
' tagnelsa. ' 



Hnr EAmro Has Ke« (SUMich«).— The onlj eoorse to adept b u 
watch her whilst laying, and to remove the effg aa soon as it is Ui 
Haye artificial eggs made of chalk or porcelain for neet egga. 

AcouHOTOH PoiTLTnT Fhow.— Xcssrs. g. ft R. AsbtoB, Xottnm,1l«- 
ehester, inform as that ther were awarded lint prlae in QoU-ipsBgU 
Hambttzghs at Acerington Show. It was omitted in the report «»• 
oeived. 

DoBUHO Cock's Coxb Bunnxxo {A. £.).— Oanterlse the voQBd,iDl 
it will stop the bleeding. We have nsed lanar oaoatlo for tUi porpM 
very freely and with great snccess. 

Faxluks of Fowu ahd Tvbkkts (L, 2*. B.).--ETerTtfab| Mm 
arranged to go right with year pooltry, yet it is erident all goM vna^ 
While there is no royal road to sueeess^ere is no reason on tibsothv 
hand why failore shonld be the rale. i>o yon keep fowls and Tmtayi 
together? If yon do. separate them. Have yonr houses woodon, ituai, 
or brick floors? If they have, Kmove the floors or oorer thimvltt 
6 inehes thick of earth and graveU When vonr ohlokens are hsfcchc4, do 
▼on keep them close together 7 If yon do, divide and scatter thos ibosL 
It is most likely more eggs will come out onder the sitting hen iffhiy 
are moistened for some days before h«tchiaff. Th« chickens thst Oi h 
the shell die from lack of Bolstnre. When the ohldMns are oat, do sat 
distorb them mnch for the first twelve or eighteen hours? Thsatib 
them as far away from other fowls as yon can. Ohooe« for them a dry #4 
on a sk>pe in the park, if under a hayTiek so mnch the better. Ut thm 
be where they will be exposed to the son, bat sheltered from thewbi 
Place thos year hens and chickens as far apart as yon can cooiMeBfij 
with their safety. Provide them with beer to drink, road-grit or dsrt to 
bask in, and plenty of good food. Above all, keep the hens dot s| ii 
long as the chickens require it, certainly from sofren to tea vaib^ 
longer so much the better. This is good for fowls and Turiim. itttli 
time of vear when the mornings are very cold, often frosty. tM iM 
drags either or both of them abont till they are eonapletely cMlkd,th«r 
then die with every appearance of roup. 

Dvoiuvos AVD ur AanyxoiAL MoTRam (HemeC/e).— We hsvs mm 
Ducklings reared in the artlfloial mother of Hinaal*8 incabator, bat «• 4o 
not approve of glass above them. They should not have soiBotatt wttor 
to dabble in, and they may be fed on ground oats and mast ebopped flaa 

Calx. Ducks '£. T. B.).~-Toar CaU Ducks die like other Docks ikst an 
aUowed their liberty. Old Docks fancy their yonag can faOmrpradtsUy 
whesever they thcBMalves go. Towards evening they taka theiryMmg, 
only a few hours old, under steep often beetling banki in search of Oa 
evening fly. One by one they leave the brood behlBd. Hsnaaiethemoit 
successful mothers because they avoid the water. If yoamar under Daskl 
we advise yontoletthe old bird sit ina pigafyaor ^aee vhars she 
cannot get at any water, and yet where the inequalities iilow of sofliasu 
moiature to enable them to feed and drink. When they get oldor, sai 
before they are allowed their liberty, let them have every day a utgt 
ahallow vesseL Let the bottom be covered wikh a laige sod of «nMi"> 
this lay some oats, meal, and graveL , Cover the whole with 1 ineb of 
water. They will thrive well. 

BiUHMA PooTBA PuLLST Lair {Brahmn).^We know not to what to 
attribute the lameness of your ben. It msy be accfdeat, and from the 
suddenness of its appeamnee we shonld think it waa, or it may be like 
many of our own ailments, the origin of which osunot be d e t e c ted. 

NoH-paTMBiiT FOB PouLTaT (B. C. BoWUf^.— It is uot ft oaac IdK out 
columns, but for the County Court. Employ a solictor wiihont delay. 

Eeos Chilled (IT. W. IT.) ->As the eggs were only sat upon three or 
four days, their being allowed to become cold as you deeoibe will not 
interfere with their production of cbickena. 

Pnxsnnvnre Boos {A, E. P., <fe.).— The following is fkom the * FooKn* 
keeper's Maaoal :"— *• Have large bozea or barrds thoroagUy Unedimiia 
with paper ; put them in a cool but dry place. A layer of fine vhiie wt 
an inch thick should cover the bottom. New -laid eggs should bs htt 
side by side on this salt, and all vacant spots or places should be eiis> 
fuUvfiUedwithlt. Suceesaivehiyersof egg8andsaUfiU1heboK,vUA 
is then very tightly screwed down, and paper pasted over the JoiatB. 
Fine white salt is preferable. On the Ist of Augost, 1849, H- JaoqfM 
opened a case of six hundred eggf, preserved in September, NovenMr, 
and December, 1848--that ia to say, eleven months after they was in 
away; although they no longer nossesaed the delicate flavooroi an«|^ 
laid egg, they were well-kept, and well-tasted— good anon^ for any ** 
mestic use.** 

BvHT PxoBONS (C, ff.).— By an means try Runts, and send usToarw- 
perience. They are noble Pigeons, and ought to be thoui^t >»■«"; 
some yeara sinee we had Spaniah Bunts, and vary lazse and loagboflM 
they were. They brooghft up their young onea well, and we did notMw 
them delicate or liable to disease. lYy to avoid breeding in-and-in] ■» 



with breeds that are not related to each other, and 6y < 
other management, prevent near lelationB being paired. If von f 
in making Bunts popolar you will confer a national banefit, m v^ 
would tlwm keep them for the table, and be proud of their sise, as Dov> 
ing-fanders are of the legs of their birds. Have roomy nests, low Pff^^M 
and vou must not expect much flying from them. A low oathooM^tt 
aafe from sate and eaia, makea a good home for Bonta. 

Faannro Baas (Bee-keeptm^ ITwftseHber).— There dose not appssrtoke 
any nreaaing necessity for immediate feeding, but if the present taons 
weather continues, the administration of a moderate quantity of aos 
may not be nnadvlsable. 



POULTRY MARKET.— April 24. 
Ws have a great scaxeity of good voung poultry. Tirade is 
bad, or there would not be soflcient to sopply Loaidon. Then 
avenge qoaatlty at maifcet. 

ad. i.d 



LavffM Fowl! 4 6 to 6 

Sorsller do. 8 6 4 

CLlckeus 8 8 6 

OosUngs 7 7 6 

Doeklings 5 S 6 

PigMDi 8 8 



Pheasants .... 
Partridges .... 

Grouse 

Ouinea FoiHs.. 

Babbits 

Wilddo«.*««««.i 
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Week. 


MAT 2-8. 1867. 


AYeraftTMBMratare 
near London. 


Bain In 

last 
40 years. 


San 
Bises. 


8wi 
Sets. 


Moon 
Rises. 


Moon 
Sets. 


Moon*s 
Age. 


Clook 
after 
Son. 


".7 

Tear. 




TB 

F 

B 

Sua 

M 

Tu 

W 


Royal HorLSodeW, Show and Promenade. 
2 Sunday aftba Bastkr. 
Meeting of Entomol<wical Society. 7 p-m . 
Boyal Hort. Society, Special Prise Show. 
Meeting of Society of Arts and Micro- 
[sooplcol Society, 8 p.k. 


62.0 
62.8 
62.7 
62.0 
69.4 
68.1 


Nicht. 
89.4 
40.2 
88.8 
88.9 
88.5 
89J5 
89.8 


Mean. 
51.1 
61.1 
BOS 
50.8 
50.2 
49.4 
48.2 


Days. 

19 
16 
21 
16 
17 
17 


m. h. 
88af4 
81 4 
29 4 
27 4 
25 4 
24 4 
22 4 


m. h. 
2laf7 
28 7 
24 7 
26 7 

28 7 

29 7 1 
81 7, 


n. b. 
58af8 
29 4 
2 5 
41 5 

27 6 
21 7 

28 8 


m. h. 
Iaf5 
17 6 
85 7 
51 8 

1 10 

2 11 
55 11 


29 

1 

2 
8 

4 


m. s. 

8 6 
8 18 
8 19 
8 25 
8 80 
8 85 
8 89 


182 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 


l*(miob8errattoiiB taken near London dnrlng the last forty years, the average day temperature of the week is 61^^; and ite nlghl 
inna^itre 89.2°. The greatest heat was 84«, on t]be 6th, 1882; and the lowest oold 21', on the 8th, 1855. The greatest faU of rain was 



CULTURE OF FILMY FERNS. 




iOM 1 laving seen Filmv V^tns 
^own lit Uie nursery" of 
Me^^Krfi, Back ii on so k Son 
tnrtre anccessfiiU^'^ than elae- 
't^Oicnv iintl fulfil Tiiv own 
Wiiiil of success with them, 
except when covered with bell-glasses, I was led to take 
an interest in them, and to try to find out wherein the 
secret of their culture rested, and not without success. 

Growing Filmy Ferns under bell-glasses, or glass shades, 
is, no doubt, the only eligible mocle of culture where the 
atmosphere is only moist enough for greenhouse or stove 
plants, and where they are kept in pots or pans along with 
other Ferns ; but it interferes so much with their being 
seen to the best advantage, that it is only tolerable where 
the means do not permit of their being otherwise cultivated. 
I am persuaded that with but a slight expenditure we 
might have these plants in beauty at any time. Those 
who have ferneries in which the Ferns are planted out on 
rockwork will not experience any difficulty in tlie culture 
of Filmy Ferns if they provide for them a cave or well, 
with water dripping from the roof or top, by which the 
atmosphere around, and the stones, on which the rhizomes 
run, will be kept constantly moist. So numerous, however, 
are the species now that a house may be specially de- 
voted to their cultivation, and that I shall first proceed to 
notice. 

The tropical species thrive well, write Messrs Back- 
house, " in a low span-roofed house, heated by hot water 
circulating in open brick tanks, and slightly shaded;" 
whilst the New Zealand, Chilian, and Tasmanian species 
" succeed well in our ordinary (cool) fernery without any 
glass shades ; the glass roof being externally covered with 
a thin coating of white paint, and the atmosphere kept 
constantly humid." 

To make a digression, which I hope the reader will par- 
don, I think that for Ferns to be seen to the best advan- 
tage they should be associated with kindred subjects. For 
instance, where there is a rockery of any considerable pro- 
portions it should be occupied with Alpines, and near it 
might be the hardy fernery, having the northern aspect of 
the rockery. I would here introduce ferneries of glass for 
the more rare and less hardy kinds of Ferns, having first 
a cool house for the best of the hardy British and exotic 
species and varieties ; then a house for Ferns from tempe- 
rate climates, and large and lofty enough for tree Ferns, 
these being disposed in irregular beds on the ground, and 
not on raised rockwork; and a third house for species 
from hot countries. In each of these houses I would have 
a recess of sufficient size to allow of a person standing 
in it and viewing the plants, and having an entrance as 
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large as a fair- sized door. I would not use a brick in the 
construction of the houses, but would build the walls of 
limestone rock and large pieces of sandstone, and I would 
use no glass except for the roofs, which should extend over 
every part, even to the recesses for the Filmy Ferns. Any 
difficulty in m along the opening in the walls could be sur-> 
mounted by filling them up with small pieces of rock and 
mortar. I would have nothing objectionable to the eye 
but the necessary doors, and places, for heating might by 
a little care in the disposition of the rockwork be readily 
arranged. The above would be a more natural and agree- 
able disposition of ferneries in gardens than that generally 
adopted, and it would not be more costly, whilst Uie wante 
of those kinds thriving outside, as well as Alpine plants, 
which of late years have been much neglected, would be 
provided for. « 

Filmy Ferns are the least exacting of all plants. They 
require an atmosphere which is constantly humid,, an open 
porous soil, and a moderate amount of air. The above 
conditions cannot be secured in ordinary ferneries, and I 
therefore advocate devoting specially to Filmy Ferns either 
part of the house or a small house. The latter I would 
make in the ground, or against the side of a bank, covering 
it with rough plate glass. The interior fittings should be 
formed of rockwork. emplo3dng gritty sandstone, and if 
moss-covered all the better. The floor should be formed 
of rough stones, and the heating apparatus should be hot- 
water pipes passing through open tanks made of bricks 
and cement. The tanks may be easily hidden by rockwork. 
Tlie best stock bricks, or, still better, blue fire-bricks, 
should be used. Provision must be made in the centre 
of the glass roof for admitting air, which should not be 
given at the sides nor immediately over the plants, and 
never in excessive quantity. If a division is made with 
rockwork, or the fernery is narrowed in the middle, a door- 
way only being left, one end may be used for the tropical 
species and the other for those from temperate regions, 
requiring artificial heat only in winter to protect them 
from frost, for which purpose two hot-water pipes all round 
will be ample : these may be hidden by rockwork, and 
should never be made very hot. Unless the house is more 
than 12 feet wide, a brick tank. 1 foot wide and 1^ foot 
deep, with two four-inch hot-water pipes in it, all round 
the house, will be ample for the tropical species ; for the 
house being against a hill, and in a manner in the ground, 
the temperature and humidity will be more equable than 
where the house is above ground. If there is a shallow 
stone reservoir in each compartment, by keeping it full of 
water the requisite degree of humidity may be more easily 
maintained than where such does not exist. In the arrange- 
ment of the rockwork it should be remembered that all 3ie 
species are not the same in their requirements ; -some parts 
of it should be made prominent, in others there should be 
recesses or nooks, and some must be close to the glass, and 
near the points of air-giving. If this be done with taste 
the house will be everything that could be desired, for 
there will be places more shady than others, some airy, 
and some where the atmosphere can bo kept more close 
I and wet than in others. 

No. 970.— You XXZ7IL, Old Suoxs. 
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As to soil for filling np the interstioes in the roekwork and 
for planting in, it is hardly necessary to do anything in the 
matter, for Filmy Ferns do not require rich soil. We may 
employ a compost of equal parts of turfy brown peat, snch as 
18 used for Orchids, and chopped sphagnum or bog moss, the 
peat being broken with a spade, adding to it an equal quantity 
of sand or broken gritty rock from the size of a hen's egg to 
that of a pea, the whole being well mixed and incorporated, 
and placed in the interstioes and hollows. In any prominent 
position more soil should be used, and, omitting the sphag- 
num, such kinds as Todea pelluoida may be planteid there. 

Preyious to planting, the house should be syringed twice 
4aily, and eyery part made thoroughly moist. The planting is 
difficult to describe ; for some kinds it merely consists in 
placing them on a ledge of rock, for others in putting them in 
ft croTice and laying a few pieces of grit around them to maiur 
tain them in position, whilst for others, again, the trunk of a 
tree Fern is set on its end or laid on its side in a corner ; others 
must be furnished with soil beneath and around them, but in 
no case should they be buried or covered. When in position 
they should be sprinkled overhead twice daily, and every stone 
bom of the floor and roekwork ought to be kept couRtantly 
▼et. It is not possible to have a syringe with too fine a rose, 
ior water cannot be sprinkled over them too finely. Some kinds 
are impatient of water on the fronds, these will be named here- 
sfter. The stones and every available surface being sprinkled 
twice daily from the tanks or reservoirs in the centre of the 
houses, and the water being directed with force against them, 
fiirther watering may in most instances be dispensed with, as 
the moisture will run from the roekwork to the roots of the 
Ferns, and be dispersed over their fronds in the form of a 
thick mist. If there be sufficient moisture it will hang from 
the points of the fronds, which will be *' covered with minute 
dew-like drops every morning," as Messrs. Backhouse describe. 
The amount of moisture, as shown by a hygrometer, is com- 
plete saturation, and if not so much it is too dry for Ferns of 
tins olass. If the roc-k and floor be kept wet the amount of 
moisture will not be far deficient. 

As to air-giving, that is equally difficult of description, for 
air must not be admitted so freely as in the case of plant- 
houses generally, and yet it is essential. There must be no 
oold draughts, and vet air must be afforded daily, and, indeed, 
constantly, but in very moderate quantity. Anything ap- 
proaching a confined atmosphere is injurious, for though 
Filmy Ferns flourish in humidity, they also delight in fresh 
sir. Air, then, should be given in such a quantity and manner 
as not to dry the atmosphere more than can be avoided. More 
air is, of course, necessary by day than night, and in this 
reepeot they require nearly if not quite as much air as Ferns 
generally, only the ordinary kinds are less susceptible of its dry- 
ing influence. Give them air if you do not wish the fronds to 
heeome brown before they are well developed, at the same time 
see that it does not render the atmosphere deficient in humidity. 
The amount of air may be liberal if the necessary humidity is 
maintained. 

Temperature is an all-important point ; the stove kinds gene- 
rally will be found to do well in a winter temperature of from 
SO* to 60°, increasing with sun or the heat of the external air 
to not more than C5°, and this temperature should be main- 
tained from October to March. In March the temperature 
should be slightly increased, and go on gradually increasing 
nntil from 75° to 80° be attained, which may occur by the 
middle of May, or from that time to June. At this tempera- 
tnre the house should be maintained to the end of September, 
wiwn its heat should be allowed to decline so as to fall to a mini- 
mnm by the close of October. This temperature will be sufficient 
for ^e majority of the West Indian and tropical species, but a 
few require a greater degree of heat ; still they may be accom- 
modated in one house by having the warmest places assigned 
to them. 

The kinds from Chili, New Zealand, and Tasmania succeed 
admirably in a winter temperature of 40° as a minimum, fire 
beat being only employed to prevent the temperature from 
falling below that point, and the general winter and summer 
tmnperatore will be regulated by the external air ; this being 
the case, the minimum in summer will be 60°, and the maxi- 
mmn between that and 80°, but generally about 70°. 

As regards shade, I have found nothing equal to a thin coat- 
ing of white lead paint put on when the external surface of the 
g^A08 is thoroughly dry, and dabbing the paint before it dries 
with a painter's dust-brush. This shading I find ample. 

I have already stated that some kinds are impatient of water 



on the fronds, and some require more air than others, wblbit 
others differ in the matter of humidity and shade, and thcce 
points I hope will be gleaned from the following list of species, 
which is baaed on the catalogue of Messrs. BacUiouBe. 

Stove Species, requiring a temperature of from 55^ to W 
in wmter, and one of 80" in summer : — 

Trichomanes aaceiw, 1^ to 2 feet high, fonning tofts. West Indies. 
Very humid and ratner close atmosphere. This is one of the best. 
Temperature* 65° to 80°. 

T. Bojeri, very small, requiring to be grown on the trunk of a Calm 
tree or tree Fern, which it is said to clothe in the Manritina. The 
atmosphere requires to be very moist. It should have a position in 
the warmest part of the house. Temperature 60° to 80°. 

T. attenuatnm, a fine species, closely resembling T. alatum, found 
on trunks of trees in the West Indies, and doing well on them in this 
country, as also in chinks of rock. The atmosphere must be mj 
humid and somewhat close. Temperature 65° to 80°. 

T. alatum, 1 foot high, tufted, growing on trunks of trees like the 
last, and vill thrive on blocks of wood or in crevioes of rook. Tempe- 
rature 66° to 80°. 

T. adiille«»foUnm, handsome, tufted, 1 to It foot in height, reyiiang 
a very humid and dose atmosphere. This needs to be plaoed u <be 
warmest part of the house. Temperature 60° to 86°. 

T. Bancroftii small and tufted, S to 5 inches high. To he kept 
humid but airy. 

T. isiispum, 18 inches high, tufted and handsome. Yeiy hamid but 
airy. Will do in a cool part of the house. 56° to 76°. West Indies. 

T. crinitum, tufted ; requiring the soil to be vexr well dzmined, a 
humid atmosphere, lint no trater on the fronds. It should have a eool 
situation. 50° to 75°. West Indies. 

T. elegans, 9 to 12 inches, needing the warmest muri of the house, 
and to be kept very humid and close. 66° to 80°. West Indies. 

T. FiUcnla, creeping. It requires to be kept very humid and sone* 
what airy. Afford it a warm situation. 66° to 80°. Manritiiis. 

T. javanicum, tufted, 9 to 12 inches high. A very humid and nUhar 
close atmosphere. Java and Philippine Islands. 

T. floribnndum, requires a clayey soil mixed largely with nlwnui 
and a Uttle peat or leaf mould, and to be kept very humid and dois. 
Tufted, li foot high, and fronds very noble in appeaianoe. Shoald 
have a warm part of the house. 65° to 80°. West Indies. 

T. fimbriatnm, allied to T. Kaulfussii, needing very moist so3, and 
a humid and somewhat dose atmosphere. 56° to 80°. West Indies. 

T. Kaulfussii, tall (1 foot high); soil firm and very moist; ateie- 
sphere humid and rather close. It should have the vannest pari ef 
the house. 65° to 85°. West Indies. 

T. KrauBsii, small and creeping, requiring to be grown on a piece of 
the trunk of a tree. It requires to be kept humid and taij^. and wiU 
succeed in a cool part of the house. 60° to 76°. West In^es. 

T. Lnschnatianum, a climbing spedes, ramUing over mossy xodi, 
and succeeding in a cool part of the house. Humid and rather aiij. 
55° to 75°. Brazil. 

T. muscoides, creeping, needing a warm situation, and a humid and 
rather dose atmosphere. 65° to 85°. West Indies. 

T. membranaceum, creeping, requiring a warm situation, and a 
very humid and rather close atmosphere. 66° to 80°. West Indies. 

T. plnma, as yet very rare, erect, 1 foot high ; requires to be grown 
amongst decayed logs of wood and moss, and kept very humid. This 
will do in a cool part of the house. 60° to 70°. Borneo. 

T. pyridiferum, creeping, growing on trunks of tree Ferns or stems 
of Palms. Humid and rather dose. 65° to 76°. West Indies. 

T. reptans, very small, requiring the stem of a Palm or tree Fern to 
grow on, and to be kept very han^d and rather dose. 66° to 80°. 
West Indies. 

T. rigid nm, 1 foot high, tnft«d, requiring to be kept very humid hot 
airy. 65° to 80°. West Indies. 

T. rhomboideum, resembling T. javanicum, and, like it, from Uis 
Phihppine Islands : 1 foot high ; needing to be kept very humid and in 
the hottest part of the house. 65° to 86°. 

T. scandens, creeping ; needs to be grown on the stem of a Palm or 
tree Fern, and to be kept humid but airy. It will do in the coolest 
part of the house. 50° to 70°. West Indies. 

T. rupestre, tnftrd ; grows on bare wet rocks. It should have the 
hottest position. 70° to 80°. Borneo. 

T. sinuosum, climbing on trees in the West Indies, and requiring to 
be grown on logs of wood, and to bo kept very humid and rather dose. 
Will do in a cool position. 50° to 75°. 

T. thnjoides, 1 foot high, tufted. To be kept very humid and raiher 
dose. 60° to 85°. Mauritius. 

T. spicatum, to be kept very humid and rather aiiy. 66° to 76^ 
West Indies. 

T. trichoideum, creeping, requiring to be kept very humid and rather 
dose. 65° to 80°. West Indies. 

Hymenophyllum asplenioides, requiring to be grown on mossy roeks 
or logs of wood ; to be l-ept very humid but rather airy, and watered 
fredy. 56° to 76°. West Indies. 



* The temperature requisite for each kind is here stated, as it msjbe 
useful to those who wish tegrow them in Wardian cases, for whicht' ' 
plsiits are well suited. The temperatures are as given I7 
Deckhouse & Son. 
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H. ahraptusi, sbonld be grown on mosgy roeks or tnmks of itMS) 
In a oool, humid, and shady position, and ireU-ventilated atniosphere- 
50»to70°. West Indies. 

H. dliatnm, grows on mossy rocks or tnmlcs, and should be kept 
rtdcj humid and rather close. *50° to 75°. West Indies. 

H. hirsatnm, grows on logs of wood, and should be kept yery hamid 
Imtairy, andonght not to be watered oyer the fronds. 55*^ to 80**. 
Wert uidxes. 

H. hirtellnm, a fine Jamaica species, which requires to be kept rery 
Immid and airy. 50" to 80^ 

H. Plnmieri, to be kept yeiy humid an4 airy. 55° to 80°. ^e«t 
ladifls. 

H.'serioeum, grows on rocks in the West ladies, and thriyes best on 
ihem in this country. It should be kept yery humid but airy. It 
dislikes water on the fronds. 55° to 75°. 

Qrkxnhoubb SraciES, requiring a temperatore of 40° in winter : — 

HTmenophyllnm nruginotum, growing on roeks and moesy logs; 
■houd be kept humid and rather close, and watered freely, but not 
oyer the fronds. 40° to 65°. New Zealand. 

H. caudiculatnm, needs a compost of decaying wood or mossy logs, 
and a yery humid and rather close atmosphere. 40° to 65°. Chili. 

H. ehiloense, on mosey rocks and logs, and to be kept yery humid. 
4jOPto65^ GhiU. 

H. erispotam, needing the trunk of a Palm or tree Fern, and to be 
ksat yety humid but airy. 40° to SS**, New Zealand. 

H. eroeaiam, sbonld haye a mossy log (tf wood, a yery humid atmo- 
sphere^ and a rather shady situation. 40° to 65°. Chili. 

H. demieeam, 1 foot high, requires to be kept humid but airy. 
40° to 65°. New Zealand. 

H. dsehotomum, requires a moesy log of wood, a yery humid at- 
amnhere, and a shady position. 40^ to 65°. Chili. 

JB. £]atatam, needs a compost of decaying wood, leaf mould, and 
mots. A yery humid rather close atmosphere, and a shady position. 
40^ to 65°. New Zealand. 

H. flabellatnm, grows on the trunks of tree Ferns or of Palms. It 
ibonld be kept yery humid, and rather airy. 40° to 65°. Tasmania. 

H. fleznosnm, needs the trunk of a tree Fern or mos^ lo<;, and 
mnet haye a yery humid and rather close atmosphere. 40° to 65°. 
1!i«w Zealand. 

H. foeifoTme, 18 inches to 2 feet high. Needs to bo kept yeiy 
httmid and rather airy. 40° to/ 65°. ChUi. 

H. polyanihos, requires to be kept humid and airy ; it does not 
thrive mder a ^ass shade. 40° to 70°. New Zealand. 

H. puloherrimnm, needs a yery humid atmosphere. 40° to 6,5°. 
New Zealand. 

H. zaram, yery like H. tunbridgense, needs to be kept yery hmmd 
hot aizy ; ayoid welting the fronds. 40° to 65°. New Zealand. 

H. scabrum, must be kept yery humid and rather airy. 40° to 65°. 
NewZeahuid. 

H. tunbridgense, grows on mossy rocks or in chinks of rock, and 
sikoald he kept yery humid and rather airy ; ayoid wetting the fronds, 

" r quicUy become discoloured. 40° to 65°. Well known to be a 



H. unuaterale (Wilsoni), grows on mossy wet rocks, and should be 
kapt yery humid but aiiy. 85° to 60°. British species. 

Trichomanes elongatum, 6 inches to 1 foot high. Tufted. Reqiftres 
a yery humid and rather close atmosphere. 40° to 65°. New Zealand. 

T. exsectum, creeping, on ledges of rock. Must haye a yery humid 
and rather oh>se atmosphere. 40° to 65°. ChiU. 

T. radieans (^eciosum), flourishes on raUier mossy moist grit. It 
needs a yery humid and rather close shady atmosphere. 40° to 70°. 
Iiefauid, also Madeira. 

T. zadicans Andrewsii. The frond<i of this are lanoeolate instead of 
twangnlar'Oyate as in the species, and it fruits freely. 

T. zeniforme, creeping on mossy rocks. A yery humid and rather 
well-yentilated atmosphere. 40° to 70°. New Zealand. 

T. yenosum, should be grown on the trunk or part of a tree Fern, 
aad must be kept yery humid but rather airy. 40° to 65°. 

To the aboye may bo added the three Todeas — yiz., arborea, australis, 
and peUnoida, which should be planted in peat, pieces of sandstone or 
grit, a little leaf mould, and sand, affording a rather airy situation, and 
BO water oyer the fronds. 

A ooTrespondent wishes to know the reason of the fronds of 
FHmy Ferns becoming brown. This, as far as I have expe- 
rience, is the result of variable humidity, they,, being sometimes 
dripping wet and at others quite dry. Excessive moisture will, 
in many cases, cause the evil, especially when there have been 
heayy syringings, which should be avoided, as water ought never 
to fall upon them with force, but always like dew ; at the same 
lima the atmosphere should be kept constantly humid. Some 
kindB will not endure much syringing over the fronds, and all 
am better if the requisite amount of moisture can be kept up 
without it ; but in many cases this cannot be done. A frequent 
camse of tiie fronds becoming brown, is their being stifled under 
^ glass shades, the moisture remaining on the fronds from morn- 
ing to evening. A little air would in such cases make all right, 
but if air be admitted excessively, the young fronds will perish 
beloie they unfold, and the same result, along with browning of 



the fronds, takes place in a very close atmosphere. Fii&iy Ferns 
like most other- plants require fresh air, moisture, and water, 
but the air must not reduce the humidity of the atmosphere, 
which must be constant, and water should not be allowed to 
lodge but pass away freely, it being as freely replaced. 

I may now offer some remarks on the culture of Filmy Fenla 
in ordinary ferneries. These seldom possess sufficient humi- 
dity, but the plants may be grown in them in cave-like recesses 
made for the purpose, and which may be formed of grit or 
sandstone. These should not be deep, otherwise they wiU he 
too gloomy. If a pipe can be carried over the recess, so that 
by opening a tap a slight run of water can be produced over the 
top, the water percolating through the crevices of the stone 
roof will foil from the latter in larige drops on a large stone 
forming the bottom of the cave or recess, and will be thvown 
on the stones or rock for some height and distance. Tfada 
will be sufficient in most cases to zSord a constant supply 
of moisture by the evaporation continually going on, and is far 
Euperior to any syringings; but when it cannot be adopted 
every surface must be sprinkled twice daily. The finest-roeed 
syringe only should be employed. If the honee is suffieieatty 
humid, every morning the fronds will be covered with miimte 
dew-like drops of water, and if it is not so moist ae this the 
plants will soon become brown, and the young fronds peririk. 
It is useless attempting the growth of Filmy Ferns in an Ofdl- 
nary fernery unless suitable places are provided for them, lor, 
as before remarked, it is seldom sufficiently moist, or if it is, it 
will be loo much so for some kinds of Ferns, especially in winter 
when their fronds are mature. For this reason Fihny FeMS 
are generally grown under glass shades, where, howe?er well 
cared for, they seldom remain long healthy, whieh is maiiiljf 
to be attributed to the closeness of the atmosphere. 

The pans in which the pUnts are grown cannot be too iftif 
drained, and should be filled with the compost already men* 
tioned, the plants being placed in the centre, and the 0iufiM6' 
of the soil covered with pieces of sandstone, but not entirelf . 
The shades should rest upon fine pieces of grit, and any watet 
that may be necessary for moistening the roots shoald be 
poured upon the glass, and should pass clear away, and n<y| 
be retained about the roots by having the pans in sMieen 
filled with water. To maintain the requisite degree of hmni- 
dity the shades should be removed, and the plants 8j>rii]Jdei 
overhead once or twice a-day, or once or twice a-week, as ms^ 
be necessary, in order to have the shades covered with moisture 
evory morning, and the fronds studded with minute drops ol 
dew from the condensation during the night. To keep the plants 
healthy there should be one hole at the top of the glass for Hke 
admission of fresh air, or the escape of that which is vitiated, 
and two or three holes when the shades are large. DiffenaO 
species of course vary in respect to the treatment th^ 
should receive, but all require air, constant humidity, and' a 
free, moist, sweet soil. With stagnant water in the soil and 
an excessively humid and close atmosphere, they will net 
thrive ; in fact, some kinds require so much fresh air tiiat 
they soon become unhealthy under glass shades. The shades 
should be taken oil occasionally and wiped dry, and if this i# 
done every morning all the better, replacing them before the 
fronds become dry. So important, indeed, is fresh air to this 
class of Ferns, that it is preferable to grow them in Wardian 
cases with moveable lights, placed in houses having the re- 
quisite temperature and shade. In cases, the plants can be 
well provided with every essential to their growth ; those whieh 
grow on wood can be placed on logs laid in a suitable posi- 
tion, all can be readily syringed, any amount of water may be 
given, and they can be seen at any time. In any ordinary 
fernery the lights of the case may be half, or fully open, as the 
sides will prevent an undue amount of moisture being dissi^ 
pated, and an excess of it may be dispelled by raising the 
lights, whilst that which is necessary can be secured by shutting 
them partially, or completely. At night the lights should be 
fully or nearly dosed to promote condensation and the de- 
position of dew on the fronds, and if the moisture is not ex- 
cessive it will not do more than hang in the finest possible 
drops on the fronds of the beautiful and delioate-tisztnred 
Filmy Fern. — G. Abbkv. 



CUTTING BOX EDGINGS. 
As the season for cutting the edgings of walks has now arri ve d, • 
I write to recommend the grass-edging shears for cutting Bpc 
edging. I have used them for many years, and I find them 
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greatly superior, by reduoing the time required to do the work, 
and easing the workman, to the hedge shears or scythe, both of 
which I haye ceased to nse for the porpose. In large gardens 
where there is much of this work to do, grass-edging shears 
will be found very useful. The work can be done without 
using the line, or topping, and if the edging be cut every year, 
this may be done very speedily. I believe this tool has been 
used by others, but not so much as is desirable, for cutting 
Box edgings. — Jamss Ebii). 



CULTURE OF TRICOLOR PELARGONroMS— 
TURF SOIL FOR POTTED PLANTS. 

In your number of April ISfch, Mr. Wills recommends fresh 
turfy loam and bone dust, and manure water when the pots 
are well filled with roots. I know the plants will grow amaz- 
ingly in this compost, and the young leaves are very nicely 
e<Joured, but as they develope themselves the colours lose 
their brightness and regularity, and the leaves become very 
large and soft, and lose that fresh appearance which I consider 
80 essential in this section of Pelargoniums. 

I practised that method of growing them three years ago, 
and strongly recommend it when the object is to increase the 
stock quickly ; but I now, in growing specimens for the decora- 
tion of the conservatory, dispense with the fresh loam and 
manure water, and use the loam with the fibre in it quite half- 
decayed to feed the plants instead. I find them make sturdier 
and shorter-jointed growth, smaller leaves, which retain their 
freshness of colouring a greater length of time, and the plants 
exhibit altogether a much smarter appearance than when 
grown soft and luxuriantly. I do not think boiled half-inch 
bones have this objectionable effect, and though I have not 
leeommended them in my book on the hybridisation* of this 
class of Pelargoniums, I believe such may be used with ad- 
Tantage ; but I cannot perceive what use a 32-sized-potful of 
Hie bones in a barrow-load of compost can be. I have used 
three times that quantity, but I consider it very extravagant, 
unless the plants had to remain in the same soil for a long 
period. 

I do not understand what Mr. Wills means by a temperature 
of 55° or 60° for the atmosphere, and of 45° or 50° for bottom 
heat in the propagating-house ; the small thumb-pots, which 
are about Ij in<di deep, to be partially plunged. This would 
suggest the idea that an inch of the material on the surface of 
the bed should be 10° lower than the atmosphere in the same 
house. If there is any misprint here I think it would be as 
well to draw attention to it, as I have known amateurs very 
much perplexed by trifles of this sort, in trying to adhere 
strictly to instructions laid down for them. 

The cuttings strike very freely in a temperature of from 55° 
to 60° in my propagating-house, on the platform, which has 
three hot-water pipes (four-inch), underneath it, all on the 
same level, about 6 inches lower than the under surface of the 
platform, which is 7 feet wide : the flow-pipe runs down the 
jniddle. There is a T-pipe at the ex'reme end from the boiler, 
then an elbow on each side, and a return-pipe runs down each 
side of the flow the full length of the platform, which is formed 
of slate, supported by brick pillars 4 feet apart. 

I find Pelargoniums and all sof twooded plants strike freely 
'On this platform, either in or out of pots. There are no other 
pipes for heating the atmosphere. The platform is 4 inches 
from the front wall to allow the heat to come up ; of course 
there is nothing to prevent its rising at the back where the 
path runs. 

Much having been written of late respecting the use of fresh 
turfy loam for general purposes, I beg to state the results of 
my experience for the benefit of amateurs who, I know, look 
80 anxiously after information of this sort. As a rule, I use 
fresh turf for Vines, or anything that has to remain a long time 
in the same soil or pot, as Camellias ; but for anything that is 
required to develope itself quickly, and do the whole of its 
work in the period of two or three months after the last shift, 
and is then shaken out of the pots, as are Pelargoniums and 
most softwooded plants, I prefer having ihe turf quite half de- 
cayed. Also, for Cucumbers, I prefer it thus decayed, as it is 
ready for them to feed upon at once, and they make stouter 
and shorter-jointed growth. 

I am afraid that those who use loamy turf for Azaleas will 

* Mr. Dixon calls it hybridisatior, bat, strictly speaUng, it is cross- 
.brooding. 



find themselves in a bad way in two or three years, just when 
their plants should be at their best. I have used it, and am 
thoroughly acquainted with its effects. 

As regards making moderately-large heaps of turf— say 3 feet 
wide, and 4 or 5 feet high, to decay for potting purposes, I can 
see no objection to the practice. I once made a very latgs 
heap of turf that was taken from a field that was to be ploughed, 
which had never been broken up before " in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant." The third spring from the time that it 
was stacked I foxmd it suit my purpose better than it had 
done before. In fact, I never had plants succeed so uniformly. 
I am quite decided it was more valuable in that state than 
when fresh, consequently I recommend such turf in all cases 
where the plants are required to do their work in a short period 
of time. I know a specimen plant-grower, probably the best in 
England, who stacks his turf in very large heaps. — T. Dixov, 
Gardener^ Waterdale^ Sutton^ SL Helent, 



ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SPRING SHOW. 

This, tho last spring Show for the season, was held on Satnrdaj 
and thongh the Bliowers in the forenoon Trere freqnent and heavy, tbs 
afternoon was tolerably fine, and there was even tome sonahme. 

Boses again constituted a leading feature, and among those afaovn 
by Messrs. Tomer, Paul & Son, and Lane, were specimens which for 
beanty and profusion of bloom it would be difficult to surpass at say 
season. For nine, Mr. Turner was first with Charles Lawson, veiy 
fine, a magnificent specimen of Victor Verdier, and Alpaide de Botir 
Her, Lord Clyde, Marechal Vaillant, Professor Koch, Celine Forestier, 
with thirty blooms, Madame Villermoz, and Souvenir d'un Ami, all of 
which were excellent. Messrs. Paul & Son, who were second, had of 
rose-coloured kinds, beautifnl specimens of Anna AlexiefiF, and MadMOB 
de Stella ; Lord Clyde, and Madame Boutin, crimson ; Le Bhooe, 
deep red ; and of Tea varieties, Alba Bosa, Souvenir d'Ehse, Presi- 
dent, and Souvenir d'un Ami. Messrs. Lane & Son were third with 
very good specimens of Vicomte Vigier, Pierre Netting, with numexou 
rich velvety dark crimson blooms ; Jea i Groujon, rich vxolei-ahaded 
crimson ; Anna Alexieff, Comtesse dt. C jabrillant, and Triompihede 
Momy, different shades of rose ; Louii • Darzens and Madame Alfred 
de Bougemont, white. Messrs. Lane also exhibited a small odlection, 
for which they were awarded an extra prize. 

. In the Amateurs' Class good specimens of Frao^ois Ladtarme, 
Madame C. Wood, Jules Margottin, and others from Mr. James, gar- 
dener to W. F. Watson, Esq., Isleworth, and Mr. Wiggina, gardener 
to W. Beck, Esq., took the first and second prizes. 

For new Boses of 1864, 1865, and 1866, Messrs. Paul & Son wen 
first with Fisher Holmes, velvety orimsoc ; Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, pale rose; and Duchesse de Caylns, bright carmine. Mr. 
Turner was second with Duchesse de Caylus, Marechal Niel, very 
fine, and Mademoiselle Marguerite Dombrain, delicate rose colour. 
Messrs. Lane, who were third, had Dr. Andry, cherry red ; Marcella, 
salmon lose, shading off to white ,* and Duke of Wellington, shaded 
velvety crimson. 

Several boxes of out blooms were, shown, in which were fine ex- 
amples of Marechal Niel, John Hopper, Exposition de Brie, Camille 
Bemardine, Mdlle. Marie Bady, Madame C. Wood, Celine Forestier, 
andYicomte Vigier; but the gem of the whole was Maria Banmann, 
bright red, shown by Mr. Turner. Messn. Paul & Son had a first 
prize for twonty-four blocms, Mr. Tamer being second, and were also 
first for miscellaneous boxes. 

Of Pelargoniums Mr. Wiggins was the only exhibitor, taking the 
first prize with, for this season, finely-bloomed specimens of Vestal, 
Beadsman, Boseum, Pline, and Madame Beicie. 

Mr. James had extra prizes for Calceolarias, of a very good strain, 
and Cinerarias ; and a similar award was made to Messrs. Dobson 
and Son for nine Azaleas, among which were Beine des Doubles, 
bright rose, and Baron de Vritre, blush, heavily spotted with rosy 
crimson in the upper petals. 

Of Auriculas, the best were those shown by Mr. Turner, of Slon^, 
who had Lycurgns (Smith), Duke of Kent (Dickson), General Bolivar 
(Smith), Sophia (Chapman), Fair Maid (Lightbody),and Metropohtan 
(Spalding). Messrs. Dobson & Son were second in the nurserymen's 
class, and in that for amateurs Mr. Butcher, of CamberweU, was 
first with Sophia (Chapman), John Penn, Bobert Traill (Lightbody), 
Blucher, and Bright Phoebus ; Mr. Cox, Camden Town, and Mr. 
James being second and third. Mr. Turner also exhibited several 
seedlings, of which Crown Prince, mulberry self , Cheerfnlnees, Colonel 
Champneys, and Charles Turner received first-class certificates ; lika- 
wise a fine collection of Alpines. Of these Lustre, rich reddish 
brown, had a first-class certificate, whilst Defiance, Jessie, Trumpeter, 
SeUna, and Vivid were awarded certificates of the second class. 

Of Pansies, the best twenty-four cat blooms came from Mr. James, 
Mr. Hooper, Bath, being second ; and the first-named exhibitor also 
took an extra prize for excellent plants in pots, the varieties being 
Masterpiece, Dux, Imperial Prince, and Bev. H. Dombrain. dark selfs; 
Vesta, primrose self ; Wm. Austin, J. B. Downie, Chancellor, and A, 
Wharrard, yellow grounds ; and Cupid, Miss E. Cochrane, and Lady 
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E. Staziley, white grounds. Messrs. Downie, Laird, & Laing, also 
exliibited blooms of Imperial Blue, purplish bloe, with a yellow eye 
and a dark blotch on the lower petal. Thisrariety, which has been 
«xhibited on several previouB occasions and taken certificates, pro- 
mises to be useful for bedding. 

Collections of fine-foliaged and flowering plants from Mr. Williams, 
Hollow^, Mr. Wheeler, gardener to Sir F. Goldsmid, Bart., and 
Mr. Burley, Bayswater, receiyed prizes in the order named, and oom- 
^^xiaed Croton vanegatam. Yucca aloifolia rariegata, and Cordyline 
indiTisa, all of which were fine specimens ; ImantophyUum miniatum 
with eight heads of bloom, Eriostemon pulchellmn. Azaleas, the 
pretty rosy-flowered Adenandra fragrans, Alocasia metaUica, varie- 
gated Pandanus jayanicus. Palms, and Dracanas. Mr. Williams also 
had an extra jurize for a miscellaneoos collection, in which were the 
beautifolly-siriped Yucca quadricolor, good specimens of Agave filifera, 
Dasrlirion acrotiichum, Todea superba. Palms, Orchids, the scarlet- 
spftthed Anthurinm Scherzerianum, and some other^lants. 

Of new and rare rlants Mr. Bull furnished a ratner numerous col- 
Idotxon, comprising Kogeria gratissima, ChamsBrops melanooantha in 
flower, Bauranja sarapigiensis with bold reddish bronze-like foliage, 
Bertolonia margaritacea, Dieffenbachia Weirii with dark green foliage 
mottled with yellowish green, Athyrium prolifemm, an elegant stove 
Fem from Ceylon ; also the following, which received first-class certifi- 
cates—viz., Coprosma Baueriana variegata, a New Zeahind plant, with 
obovate leaves broadly edged with yellow ; Dioscorea discolor variegata, 
with leaves richly mottled with brown and green ; Ameetochilus Dayi, 
dark green, veined with red ; A. petola marmorea, deep brownish green, 
with beautif al pale green, almost silvery markings ; Terminalia elegans, 
with dark-veined pale green trifoliate leaves, having narrow leaflets 
with red midribs *, and Adiantum Lindeni, a handsome robast-looldug 
stove Fem. Second-class certificates were given for Athyrium costale 
dissectom, a pretty East Indian Fem, and Azalea Qaeen of Boaes 
with large roey crimson flowers. The latter being also shown by Mr. 
Williams under the name of Beine des Boses, a similar award was 
made to him. To Mr. Williams first-dass certificates wero awarded 
for Stenochl«na heteromomha and Amaryllis aarantiacnm, the latter 
having showr orange red flowers, with a greenish white centre ; and 
apparently the same variety in a smaller state came from Mr. Ward, gar- 
-nener to F. G. WiUdns, Esq., Leyton. Mr. Wilcock, gardener to Dr. 
Pattison, St. John's Wood, exhibited a Dendrobiam called Farmeri 
aureum-flavnm, but resembling D. chrysotoxnm, the little white- 
flowered D. Heyneanum, and the showy orange-flowered D. Cam- 
h ri dgeanum. Lastly, Mr. Burley exhibited a pUnt belonging to that 
curious genua Xylophylla, in which the flowers are borne on the mar- 
gins of the flattened leaf -like branches, as in the specimen shown. 

Among misoellaneons subjects extra prizes were awarded to Mr. 
James for a collection of British Ferns, and to Mr. Bull for two plants 
of Agave filifera, each globular and about 18 inches in diameter, and 
the two so nearly alike that it would be almost impossible to distinguish 
one from the other. An extra prize was also awarded to Mr. GarSner, 
flardener to Sir G. Phillips, Bart., Shipeton-on-Stour, for a good dish of 
Peaches for the season. Mr. Wiggins contributed some fine Polyan- 
thuses, Mr. Ward, gardener to F. G. WiUdns, Esq., Cattleya citrina 
with five of its showy yellow flowers, and Messrs. Ivery a basketful of 
Azalea Fascination, a beautiful variety with rose-coloured flowers 
broadly edged with white, and richly spotted in the upper segments. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. Masters devoted bis concluding lecture on Saturday last, to 
the consideration of the Flower. After pointing out the various parts 
and remarking that some are useful for protection and others for at- 
tractmg insects, he said that the numerous forms which the flower 
assumes may partly be explained on the same principles as those on 
which the leaves aro arranged. If the parts of the flower aro few 
and even m number, they are usually arranged in pairs crossing each 
other ; but if they are many, or the number is odd, 8 or 5, the ar- 
rangement is spiral. Thus, as a rule, the organs are so placed as 
not to mterfere with each other, and where this role is departed from 
ttero is either a great disproportion in the size of the orcans. or their 
diroction is different. 

After touching on the causes which lead to deviations from what 
xxiay be taken as a standard of a i>erfect flower, in which all the parts 
are present, and which were explained by the union or suppression of 
parte, the disproportionate growth of some parts of the flower as con- 
trasted with that of others, was referred to as a frequent cause of 
janation in the shape of flowers. With reference to double flowers 
their peculiarities were stated to be principally due to the substitution 
of petals for stamens and pistils, and to the multiplication of the 
numbers of parts. Thus, the lecturer remarked, while the general 
pJan of constroction in flowers is simple and uniform, great diver- 
gwices m matters of detail are provided for with a view to the well- 
being of the individual plant, or of the community to which it belongs. 



PRICE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
I WAS flurpriBed on referring to your list of prices of vege- 
iaUee and froit of AprU 24th, to see Strawberries quoted 



at 6(2. to U, per oz., when it is a well-known fact that they 
have heen selling at 5s. per oz. for some time. — A Constant 

SUBSCBIBEB. 

[Our quotations are correct, and have been since Strawber- 
ries came in ; the retailers are buying them at 6s, to lOs. per 
lb., and selling them at Ss, to IQs. per lb., and will supply ** A 
Constant Subscbibrb " with any quantity at those prices. We 
are sorry that country purchasers have been so yictimised. 
—Eds.] 



PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

^ We have not been unmindful of those portions of this Exhi- 
bition which are entitled to a notice in these pages, and we 
shall give of them a full report. At present we shall do no more 
than detail the awards of prizes to the second series of ex- 
hibitors from April 15th to April 80th. The third series 
commenced on the 1st Inst. 

GENERAL EXHIBITION OF CONIFERS. 
Ornamental Conifers in pots, baskets, or planted out before March Slst 

1. Collection of species and varieties. 

First prize, M. Deseino, Bongiyal. Second, Mllf . Defresne et fils, 
Vitry. Third, M. Oudln, Lisiooz. Honourable mention, MM. 
Paillet file, Chatenay ; Croux et fils, Sceaox ; Uoreaa, Fontenay. 

2. Fifty out-door species and varieties. 

First prise, Messrs. Yeitch & Sons, London. Second, M. Morlet, Avon, 
near Fontaineblean. Third, MM. Jamln et Dorand, Bonrg-hi- 
Reine. Honourable mention, M. R^mont, Yorsallles. 

3. Twelve distinct species remarkable for their selection and 
growth. 

Second prise, M. Charoz£, & la Pyramide, Angers. Third, M. Alfroj 
neven, Lieosaint (^eine-et-Mame). Honourable mention, M. 
Cochois. 

4. Six specimens, different Idnds, for the decoration of 
gardens. 

First prize, M. Cochet, Snlsne. Second, M. R6mont,>yerBailles. 
Honourable mention, M. AUroy-Dnguet, Lieusaint (S^ne-et- 
Mame). 

5. Tlte best single specimen. 

First prise, M. Gocher, for a Thuja gigantea. Second, Erelage et 
fils, Haarlem, for a Picea Nordmanniana. Third, M. Oudln, for 
a Picea pinsapo. Honourable mention, M. Alhroy neven, for 
a Pinus 8abiniana. 

6. Twenty-five different kinds of Abies remarkable for their 
growth and selection. 

Third prize, M. Paillet fils. 

7. Recently introduced species. 

First prize, M. Adrien e^^n^clanze, Bourg-Argental (Loire). Se- 
cond, Messrs. Veitoh ft Sons. Third, MM Thibaut et Eete- 
leer, Paris. Honourable mention, MM. Paillet fils, Paris; 
Oudln, Lisieux. 

8. Collection of New Hardy Conifers not yet sent out. 

First prize, Messrs. Yeitch ft Sons. Tliird, M. Oudln. Honourable 
mention, M. Adrien S^neclauze. 

9. Araucarias remarkable for their size. 

Third prizo, M. Daudin, PouiUy, (Oise). Honourable mention, M 
Knight, Ch&teau de Pontchartrain (Seine-et-Oise). 

10. Collection of Arauearia imbricata. 
Second prize, M. Oudln. 



In what are termed the accessory classes the following awards 
were made : — 

HOTHOUSE PLANTS. 

1. Collection of twenty different plants in or out of flower. 
First prize, M. Chantin, Montrouge. 

2. Collection of twelve plants remarkable for size and good 
cultivation. 

Third prize, M. Lassus, Paris. 
8. Collection of six plants remarkable for size and good 
cultivation. 

First prize, M. A. YerschafTelt. Ghent. 

OACTX. 

1. Collection of species and varieties. 

First oriae, M. Oels, Chauss^e dn Maine, Paris. Second, M. Pfera- 
'lorif, Avenue do Saint-Ouen, Paris. Third, M. Ramus. 

2. Col ectiou of vtwenty-five species. 
PJrst prize, M. PfersdoriT. 

8. Collection of twelve species. 
First prise, M. Ramus. 

4. Species and varieties grafted. 
First prize, M. PfersdoriT. 

5. Collection of twenty-five species or varieties, grafted ox 
not, in flower. 

Third prize, M. Pfersdorffi. 

6. Species and varieties of Cereus. 
Fhrst prize, M. Cels. 

SXUlOIlfSLLlB. 

New species ojr varieties. 

Second prize, Messrs. Yeitch ft Sons. Third, M. J. A. WOlink, 
Amsterdam. 
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QREBNHOUBE PLANTS. 

Colleotion of speoieB and yarietiea of Agave. 

First prise, M. Gels. Second, H. Chftntin. 
Collection of select Bpecies of Agave. 

lirst inlse, M. J. VerMhafUt, Qhent 
Collection of Aloes. 

Seoond prise, K. PfersdoriL 
Collections of Bonapartea, Daeylirion, and Littea. 

First prise, M. J. VorsohaiTeU. 
Collection of Greenhouse Yaccas. 

Second prize, MM. Junin et Durand. 
Collections of Himalayan and Japanese Bhododendrons in 
flower. 

Third prise, M. Knight. 
Cinerarias in flower. 

Second, prize, H. L'HnilUer. Third, H. Bonatre, Nenilly. 



Hyacinths, species and varieties in pots. 

First prise, UM. Krelage et ills. Second, The Prassian Govern- 
ment. Third, M. Thibant-Pradent, Paris. Honourable Mention. 
MM. Harart A Co^ Paris. 

Twenty-five varieties in pots, 
first prise, MM. Krelage et file. 
Collections of Pansies. 

Second prize, M. Falaise, ain«, Boulogne (Seine). Honourable 
Mention, M. Falaise (Edmond), Rue de Billancourt, Paris. 
Collections of Boses. 

First, M. Jamain (Hippolyte), Paris. Second, M. Margottin, Bourg- 
la-Bieine. 

New Plants.— Collection of seedlings. 

Honourable Mention, M. Cooher, for Beschomeria multiflora. ' 
Collections of Forced Vegetables. 

First prize. Horticultural Society of Clermont (Oise). 
Asparagus. 

First prize, M. Louis Lh^rault, ArgenteuII. 
Collection of Trained Fmit Trees. 

First prise, M. Coohet, Snisne, for Palmetto tmlnlng. First, MM. 

Jamin et Durand. Bourg-la-Beine, for Pyramids. Second, 

MM. Croux et file, Sceauz. Third, M. Deseine, BougivaL 

Honourable Mention, M. Defresne and M. OUekaina (Belgium). 

Trained Peach trees. 

First prize, M. GheTalier, Montreufl. Honourable Mention. M 
Oidekains. 

Cherry, Apricot, and Plum trees trained in different ways. 

Honourable mention, M. Croux. 
Four Apricot trees trained for walls and espaliers. 

Third prise, MM. Jamin et Durand. 
Four Plnm trees trained for walls and eBpaliers. 

Honourable mentioui MM. Jamin et Durand. 
Vines. 

Honourable mention, M. Bose Charmeuz, Thomery. 

ASSIST AKTS. 

First prize. M. Forest, for the training of the trees exhibited by 
M. Coctet. 



INSIDE VINE BORDEKS. 

Theke has heen some pleasant controversy in yonr eolnmns 
about Vine borders, some of your correspondents advocating 
inside borders, and some the converse. I am not a grand 
Grape-grower, showing for prizes, but I delight in Vine culture 
in my small cottage way, not caring for large bunches, but 
having a great relish for Grapes of fine flavour. 

I have what is caUed a vineyard under glass, which to me is 
a great source of delight. It is a email span-roofed house, 
20 feet long, and 14 feet wide ; there is a path in the centre, 
and a border on each side. In each border I have fifteen Vines, 
trained to upright rods and spurred in. This is the third year 
of their growth, and nearly every Vine is showing abundance 
of fruit, three or four times more than they must 1: e allowed 
to ripen. 

I happened to be in my house on this sunny day (Apt 'l29th) 
—a rare thing this spring, and on observing the vigorous 
shoots my Vines are making, with their roots in my Inside 
borders, and the comparatively backward state of some Vines 
with their roots in a border outside, sloping to the south-west, 
in a dry sandy soil, I was induced to sink two thermometers 
in the borders about 8 inches in depth. I allowed them to 
remain there, well covered with earth, to an exact level with 
the surface of each border, from 11 a.h. to 2 p.m. On taking 
them out I found that which had been buried in the inside 
border standing at 62°, and that from the border outside, only 
18 feet from the inside border, standing at 51°, giving a tem- 



perature IV below that of my inside border. Please to teO 
me if I am right in considering a warm border bett^ than ft 
cold one for the roots for Vines.-— A Youkg Vinb-qbowsb. 



SORGHUM TARTARICUM. 
It is with much regret I note in your Journal of April 25lli 
the remarks respecting this new cereal ; for, relying on Menn. 
Carter & Co.*s advertisement, I have not only planted a 
quantiW of it myself, but many friends, to whom I xeoom- 
mended it, have also been to the same expense and trouble ; 
and now our seed is but scarcely in the ground, when yon in- 
form us that it is an old failure under a different name, and 
that it will never be of any service in this country. Thai 
Messrs. Carter must have been deceived is very evident, aad it 
is fortunate they are so well known as an honourable and re- 
spectable firm, but if the statement in your Journal is ooRMi, 
some explanation is surely due from them concerning it. — 
W. P., Cadbury, 



ORCHARD-HOUSE MANAGEMENT— WATERING. 

AN EXAMPLE FOR AMATEUR GARDENERS. 

I TAKE a great interest in my orchard-house. It is a span-nof 
built of wood and glass after Mr. Rivers's plan, and I have pot 
a four-inch pipe round it ; it is 42 feet long by 14 wide. Iim 
in a peculiarly cold and backward climate, and wish to push 
ite trees a little. My present system is to keep the ventilaion 
at the two ends of the roof open day and night. I op«i all tlM 
side ventilators at eight o'elock, unless the wind is rong^ .or 
cold, when I keep the shutters closed, or nearly so, on the side 
towards the wind. I keep the- pipes warm day and night, and 
shut up the house, except the two top ventilators, at three 
o'clock, when I syringe. At present the trees look as well as 
they possibly can, and the fruit Is set beautifully. My doubt 
is whether I do not waste heat by giving so much air. I wiab 
for information how to manage the house from this time tiD 
the fruit is ripe, so that I may have the crop as forward as is 
safe. 

I often hear persons, especially gardeners, rail at orohaid- 
houses, and I observe one great point with them all is the 
trouble of watering, supposing the trees to be in pots as mine 
are. I think this objection has not been met in your pagSB 
with the vety sufficient answer " that such trouble as that ot 
watering the tree is not skilled labour." My " head man" is 
not sixteen years old, and he is perfectly competent to water 
the trees— -the pruning, &c., being a pleasure to myseU. I 
think it worth while, then, to try to prevent persons from being 
diseouraged by gardeners who, very probably, can make a 
Peach-house with trellis answer better than an orchard-house ; 
but with a large proportion of amateur gardeners there is the 
skill and willingness to do the light and easy work of the 
orchard-house, while the heavier work may be done by a boy ; 
the regular t each bouse, on the other hand, requires the ^e 
and hand of a trained gardener. 

I have but little time for gardening myself ; but I have five 
houses heated— all, of course, small ; and with the occasional 
help of a labourer, say three days a-week, from April Ist to 
September 80th, and my superintendence, my sixteen -year-old 
man manages the whole, and about two acres of garden and 
lawn. My houses, sheds, soil, water-tank, &c., are placed dose 
together. My walks are edged with tiles, so that salt k»BfiB 
them clean. My lawn is mown with a machine, and my wall 
trees and pot trees I prune and nail myself ; and I belioTe my 
garden bears comparison with many where the expense in 
labour is threefold. — C. P. 

[High praise is your due for keeping your garden and 
houses vriit such a small amount of labour, but as yon do so 
much yourself con amore, your case could hardly be cited as 
applicable to those places where little is done either with the 
eye or the hands of the proprietor, except to make work instead 
of lessen work for others to do. 

Even though the watering of orchard-house trees in pots ean 
be done by unskilled labour, yet that labour, and especially if 
water is scarce and has to be brought in pails or barrows from 
a distance, becomes a serious item, and more especially when 
houses, water, &c., are not placed so near together as yours are. 
A proprietor, and an amateur who is one, can arrange these 
things to suit best and thus save labour ; but many gardeners 
find it difficult to get a shilling spent in these directions, eyen 
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j&OTi^ tbe Bpending of the shiUing wonld, ere long, save 
pounds. We could name many places where in the way of 
watering alone labonr would be greatly lessened by the expense 
of pipes for carrying the water where it is most needed. In 
fact, our experience would say, If you wish to see improve- 
mentB go to an enthusiastic amateur. He will not scruple to 
lay out a little money which wiU insure a constant saving 
afterwards. With all these allowances, however, we consider 
iltt^ your management, with the head man of sixteen years 
<dd, and an occasional labourer, is highly meritorious. G^- 
deners as a body are well aware of the interest and variety to 
be obtained in orchard houses. 

Your houee, however, is hardly an orchard-house, further 
than its first cheap-erection, as your hot-water pipes give you 
aU the advantages of a Peach-house or a vinery. We quite 
agree with you, that, having that piping, you should bring in 
ihe fruit earlier, and this you can do by having less air, but 
taking eare that the house do not become too hot by sun heat 
As the season advances you wiU want all the air at midday in 
bright weather, but you can do much by giving only a little in 
the morning, and shutting up early. Mr. Bivers regulates his 
side ventilation by having gauze or thick netting inside of the 
ventilators. By two tacks and a looped string we can open 
oars a couple of inches or less, onwai^s to a fall opening, and 
provided a little air is given early, that will do for moderate 
days, and more must be added if the sun is powerful. Provided 
air is given early, the house may range with sun heat from 70° 
to 9(f, but rather below 90'' than above it. From 50° to 60° at 
night. See Doings of Last Week.] 



PEACHES AND NECTARINES IN AN ORCHARD 
HOUSE. 

I HAVB a small lean-to house, 16 feet long by 9 feet wide, 
which has a south aspect, and is heated by a flue from another 
house, running through it about 12 inches from the back wall. 
There is room for an inside border, about 5 or 6 feet wide. 
The Toof is a little flatter than 45°. * Would this be a good 
place for a Peach tree trained up the glass ? The house could 
he emptied in a month's time, and as I have two trees (a Peach 
and Nectarine), very suitable in size, and about four years old, 
I should be glad to know if they could be moved into the 
house when the border is completed— say in six weeks* time. 
They are now planted against a low wall, but in an unfavourable 
situation for ripening their wood properly. Being anxious to 
have a little fruit next year, I should like to know in the first 
place if the house would be really suitable for growing those 
fruits ; and, in the second place, if moving the trees in full leaf 
would be better than leaving them as they are till October, 
and then bringing them into the house with plenty of soil. — 
A.B.L. 

[The Peach and Nectarine trees will do admirably in the 
bcffder inside the house ; but you must not think of moving 
them in six weeks. Let them alone until towards the end of 
September or the beginning of October. By moving early and 
carefully in autumn you will be sure of a crop in the following 
year. Ton may grow something else in the border in summer, 
as Cucumbers or Melons.] 



A WORTHY EXAMPLE. 

I AM a small freeholder residing about a mile south of Christ- 
ehnrch, near Canterbury, in New Zealand, and until about two 
years and a half ago was totally unacquainted with gardening 
eittier as to its science or practice ; but being driven by stem 
necessity, I arrived at the conclusion that nothing short of two 
yezy important branches of horticulture would be likely to set 
me right, and these were the culture of the Cucumber and that 
of the Grape. 

How was I to surmount my difficulties ? I was not only out 
of work, but was greatly in debt, and yet both of these produc- 
tions required glass structures. 

Neither in theory nor practice did I know anything of the 
oolture of either ; but, undespairing, by one honest means and 
another I obtained both wood and waste glass, that enabled 
me to construct a house such as I most fancied, and from which 
nltimately through hard struggling and perseverance I was 
enabled to obtain a fair crop of Cucumbers in the first season. 
By the aid of Mr. W. Thomson's ** Treatise on the Grape 



Tine" Ilikewise obtained, in the same season, good growths 
from my young Vines, which enabled me, in the February of 
the following year (1866), to carry off the palm at our Christ- 
church horticultural show with beautiful bunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, each weighing upwards of If lbs., from my 
year-old Vines. 

I likewise constructed 74 feet run of Cucumber-frames, walls 
of mud or cob, which I took great pains with, and I finally 
succeeded in obtaining both glass and wood, as well as stable- 
manure for hotbeds. I am happy to inform you that last 
season I cut not less than 2600 Cucumbers, which I sold for 
no less than £99 ; and that again enabled me last winter to 
construct a larg3 vinery 40 feet long by 28 feet wide, and with 
a span roof, and six-feet walls of glass all round. This I Intend 
to be a vineyard under glass ; and I have filled all under it 
with as good a three-foot border as I could, to about 8 feet all 
round the outside. To this I shall add, as the Vines advance. 
The house itself rests on charred, stout wooden piles, resting 
on the firm ground beneath. The Vines I think of training 
horizontally on trellises in the body of the house, leaving 
the roof clear ; they are chiefly Black Hamburgh, but I think 
there is heat enough for a Muscat. 

I have planted 180 young Vines struck from eyes this spring, 
and I think I have no cause to grumble, though they are net 
making that headway which I had expected, but it was late in 
the season when I had the house ready for them, and Christmas 
had arrived before I had them planted ; but more of this some 
other time. 

I wish now to ask you to inform me why some of my most 
prolific Cucumbers prove bitter oftener than othesrs — in faot, 
they are the only ones which prove bitter. Do you think it 
arises from the plants, the mode of training, or the lack of 
saline matters in the manure? I have hitherto trained my 
Cucumber rines on the soil, inside the frames, pegging down 
the branches where they hftve rooted, and I imagine this has 
greatly assisted the plants. Last year I followed the same 
practice, and cut Cucumbers from the same vines for six 
months, from the 1st of December to June, and all through the 
season I never heard of more than six or eight bitter fruit. 
This season the seeds which I was most anxious to obtain not 
having arrived from England, I was obliged to do the beet 
I could with what seeds I could procure, and the result WM 
some proved very prolific, but with a great tendency to be bitter. 
The sun being very powerful here during the middle of the 
day, with strong north-west parching winds, I have often made 
it a practice to shade with canvas, and shut up closely during the 
heat of the day, and the thermometer in the frames has often 
risen to 100° during such times. I have likewise often watered 
the beds with liquid manure, but sprinkling the foliage with 
clean water. I always use water of the same temperature as 
that of the frames. — Thomas Lord. 

[Our correspondent is a member of Nature's peerage — a true 
** lord " — one of those who are the conquerors, not the slaves 
of circumstances. We hope often, and for many years, to re- 
ceive the reports of his well-doing. We have done all that he 
asked us to do in a postscript not neediog publication, and we 
now answer his query. Bitterness is always present in the 
stalk-end of the Cucumber, being the part least ripened. When 
it first occurred in our own practice we concluded that the sap 
supplied to the fruit was not sufficiently elaborated, so we 
increased the temperature of the bed, allowed a freer ex- 
posure to the light, and admitted air more liberally, both during 
the night and Uie day. We had no more bitter Cucumbers.] 



NEW BOOKS. 



A Handy Book of Meteorology. By Albxandbr Buchan, M.A., 
&c. W. Blackwood ie Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
When we opened this pocket volume the first sentence we 
read was — ** The truth is, no prediction of the weather can be 
made, at least in the British Islands, for more than three, or 
perhaps only two, days beforehand ; and any attempt at a 
longer prediction is illusory," and we promptly concluded that 
it is an honest book. Little did we think, however, that we 
should thoroughly read its pages, but we did, and have placed 
it in the row of authorities on our table, ready for reference ; 
for it is, most truly, what it is designated* ** A Handy Book." 
It is one of those books, too few in number^ which contain 
nothing but what is desirable to be in its pages, and all.is told 
clearly and pleasantly, as no one can narrate except a writer 
who is thoroughly master of his subject. We have not often 
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the pletflure of gpealdiig thai of a.pfib]i4Mktion, mnd ereiy reader 
of tbe Tolame will asBent to onr opinion of its merits. 

We reoommend it eepeeially to onr gardening friends, not as 
a foreteller of weather, bat as an explainer of many of their 
operations, and as a gnide to maoh infonnation which they are 
eontinnally needing. Thus, there are isothermal maps, show- 
ing at a glance the temperatnres of the air and soil to which a 
plsAt is accustomed of which they know the native place. Every 
chapter, however, contains expUmations and facts, fabling the 
gardener thorong^y to comprehend the reasons for many ope- 
rations which he has been taught to adopt, and so to compre- 
hend them constitutes enlightened practice. We have many 
passages marked which deserve extract, but we must be content 
with &e following : — 

** Radiation from the Earth.— The degree to whieh the temperatnre 
falls depends on the rmdlating and oondacting powers of the surface 
over which the thermometer is placed, being greater as the radiating 
power is greater, and the oondacting power less, and vice versa, 

" One of the most instmotiTe examples illnstrative of this snbject 
that could be given, is the result of Mr. Glaisher's observations on 
the different temperatures of long and short grass. A thermometer 
placed on long grass was found to be on a mean 1.1'' lower than one 
on short grass, whilst the temperature of the soil under long grass was 
1.1** higher than under short grass. The temperature was thus the 
same amount in excess under the long grass, as it was in defect over 
it. Hence the difference of temperatnre over the long and the short 
grass was entirely due to the greater quantity of heat conducted from 
the soil to the top of the short grass, over that conducted to the top 
of the long grass, uid not to any difference in the radiating powers of 
the grasses. The experiments were extended, and it was found that 
the temperatnre varied with every variation of length, fineness, and 
closeness of texture of the blades'of the grass." 

" Dew-jpotnt.—The ascertaining of the dew-point is of great prac- 
tical importance, particularly to horticulturists, since it shows the 
point near which the descent of the temperature of the air will be 
anested during the night. For when the air has been cooled down by 
radiation to this point, dew is deposited, and latent heat given out. 
The amount of heat thus set free being great, the temperature of the 
air is immediatelv raised. But as the cooling by radiation proceeds, 
the air again falls to, or slightly under, the dew-point ; dew is now 
again deposited, heat liberated, and the temperature raised. The 
same process continues to be repeated, and thus the temperature of 
the air in contact with plants and other radiating surfaces may bo 
considered as gently oscillating about the dew-point. For if it rises 
higher, the loss of heat by radiation speedily lowers it, and if it falls 
lower by ever so little, the liberation of heat as the vapour is con- 
densed into dew as speedily raises it. Thus, then, the dew-point de- 
termines the minimum temperature of the night. 

" This suggests an important practical use of the hygrometer. If 
the dew-point is ascertained by it, the approach of low temperatures or 
of frost may be foreseen and provided against. Thus, suppose on a j 
fine clear spring day, towards evening, that the dry bulb was 50°, and 
the wet 40° ; the dew-point at the time is, therefore, 29.4°. Frost on 
the ground may then be predicted with certainty, and no time ought 
to be lost in protecting such tender plants as may be exposed in the 
open air at that season. If, on the other hand, with a sky quite as 
clear, the dry bulb was 60°, and the wet 47° ; the dew-point being 
thus 43.8°, no frost need be apprehended. The raising or depressing 
of the dew point daring the night by a change of wind, is tne only 
circumstance that con happen to interfere with the predictions founded 
on the hygrometer." 

A Practical Treatise on the Hybridisation, and Cultivation of 
the Tricolor Pelargoniums. By Thomas Dixon, Gardener to 
W. Blinkhom, Esq., Waterdale, Sutton, St. Helens. 
Thb title-page tells the truth— this is a trustworthy, prac- 
tical treatise, and we recommend every one who desires to raise 
new varieties of these Pelargoniums, to send thirteen postage 
stamps to Mr, Dixon, for a copy. We say ** every one," be- 
cause the directions are so full, and so explicit, that the most 
inexperienced will readily understand how to proceed. There 
are ample instructions arranged under the following heads : — 

" 1st, To secure the most suitable varieties for parent plants. 

'* 2nd, That they should not be in an exhausted state for want of 
rest. 

" 8rd, That the plants should not be grown too luxuriantly by apply- 
ing stimulating manures. 

"4th, That the atmosphere of the house be dryish when the 
anthers open, so that the pollen will not be caked together, and unfit 
t ) apply to the stigma. 

" 6th, That the seeds be kept neither too wet nor too dry in the 
seed-pan. 

" 6th, That the young seedlings get strong before potting from the 
seed-pan. 

*' 7th, That they do not damp off from being over-watered, kept too 
dose, or for want of heat, after they are potted from the seed-pan. 



" 8th, That the plants for hybridisiBg be pat under growing tieat- 
ment not later than the latter end of February, or the beghining of 
March, better sooner than later ; ia fact, any time after the middle of 
January." 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Heb Majxstt has signified her intention of laying the first 
stone of the Hall of Arts and Sdenees on Monday, the aOfli of 
May. The contractors for the building, Messrs. Lucas Brothen, 
are busily engaged in making preparations for the ceremony* 
The ground is being excavated some feet in depth, eo as to* 
mark out the amphitheatrical form of the building, and the 
excavation will be covered in with canvas to protect tiie speeta- 
tors of the ceremony from eveiy contingency of weather. 

It is our painful duty to announce the death of the 

Bev. Gborob Ghebbb, of PapwoTth Hall, St. Ives, Huntingdon- 
shire, which took place on the 10th of April. The deceased 
gentleman was a member of the Floral Committee of the BoyiJ 
Horticultural Society, as well as one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the International Horticultural Exhibition, and took a great 
interest in horticulture, being himself an occasionid exhibitor. 
We last saw him, then apparently in full health and vigour, st 
the Floral Committee meeting on the 6th of March, where hs 
had six pots of Mignonette, which were the admiration of 
every one ; and on several other occasions he exhibited remark^ 
ably fine Anne Boleyn Pinks. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

KITCHEN OABDBK. 

Asparagus, in cutting, all the first shoots should be taken. 
If one or two of the strongest stems are allowed to run up, the 
other shoots from the same crown are placed at great disad- 
vantage; but ultimately some good shoots, but none of the 
very small ones, should be left to ffrow up. Where conmion 
salt has been employed as manure, <he Asparagus will be found 
earlier and better ; the cutting, however, ought not to be con- 
tinued in this case eo late as is usually done under ordinaiy 
circumstances. Broccoli, make a principal sowing of all the 
late and spring sorts, such as Portsmouth, Solphur, Dwarf 
Late White, Knight's Protecting, Clarke's Early White, Wsl- 
cheren, and Somers* Particular Late White ; the latter will 
form the last link between the late spring Broccoli and the 
hand-glass Cauliflowers. Sow Chervil, Chicory, and a bed ot 
Siceet Marjoram on a warm slope — ^this plant is much hardier 
than Basil, and will do very well in this way ; also. Carrots for 
drawing young, German Greens, Savoys, Radishes, Lettuces, and 
successions of Peas and Beans, 

FBUIT GABDBN. 

It may be observed that portions of shoots of Apricots which 
had been surrounded by the shreds in the preceding summer 
have been more injured by the frost than the adjoining portions. 
The shreds employed for fastening the summer shoots should, 
therefore, be of good quality, in order that very narrow strips 
may suffice, and no more should be employed than is absolutely 
required. Plenty of room should be allowed, and the leaves 
should hang free, and not be bundled along with the shoots. 
Walls are expensive, and every gardener ought to keep a good 
face upon them as long as possible, by not driving nails farther 
in than is necessary. For summer nailing it wiU generally be 
sufficient that merely the point of the nail be inserted, just 
enough to hold, but rarely farther than would render difficult 
its removal by the finger and thumb. With regard to driving 
nails in the face of the brick, that is quite inexcusable. Water 
effectually all trees that require it. If only a little rain fall, 
insufficient to reach the roots, so much the more will the trees 
suffer on the return of dry weather, an expanded foliage being 
induced, requiring an increased supply of moisture which the 
roots are not in a condition to give, if judicious watering be 
not attended to. 

FLOWER OABDEN. 

Of course, manuring and dressing will proceed in an orderly 
way. High-dressed ground should be mowed at least once a- week 
at this period, for a well-kept lawn is a most pleasing object.^ 
Let the dressing of all herbaceous or mixed beds and borders be 
finished without delay, and prepare stations where blanks exist 
to receive Verbenas, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Calceolarias, Stc, 
now in the course of hardening off for this purpose, and for 
forming masses. Self-sown annuals, the Mimulus family, tbe 
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FoigBi-nie>iiot, and oihar mafiil little flowers, ai alao Fanaiefl, 
vukj be tranaferred with balls, to fill ap blanks. See tbat 
nnmers of the Neapolitan Violet are provided for the next 
winter. Many excellent herbaoeoos plants have been lost or 
zejeeted ip make way for novelties. Anrionlas are now in full 
flower, and in order to prolong the bloom ifc will be necessary 
to remove them from the frames to a north-east or northern 
•apeci^ protecting them from rain by an awning of calico. 
"Wlien seed of fine quality is a desideratum, artificial impregna- 
tion may be resorted to. As seedlings attain a sufficient size 
to handle, prick them oat into store-pans. If PolyanUmses are 
grown in beds and are intended for exhibition, the plants should 
be lifted with a ball of soil and potted overnight, at the same 
time watering well ; they may be returned to their plaoes after 
the competition is over, sostaining little or no injury by tiie 
removal. Talips are now colouring fast and when sufficiently 
forward should be partially shaded, and especiidly protected 
from hail storms, which usually occur at this time. Support 
those requiring it with neat sticks, and keep the bed free from 
weeds. Insert the whole of the sticks intended for the support 
of the flower-stems o( Carnations. Late-planted layers must 
be earefully attended to. If the beds of Finks are not already 
top-dzessed let it be done without delay. Continue to pot-off 
rooted cuttings of Dahlias, and harden those already potted. 
Pansies may now be readily propagated by the small side-shoots. 
Prick them out under a hand-^ass on a shady border. 

QRVBlfHOUSB AND COKSBRVATOBT^ 

No tribe of plants is better adapted to keep up a constant 
display than Azaleas. The numerous varieties of Azalea indica 
are remarkable for brilliancy, whilst the hardy American 
spedes delight with their agreeable fragrance. The principles 
followed with regard to the Oamellia to produce winter flowers, 
are in the main applicable to the Azalea indica. Forcing into 
wood betimes in the spring, a trifling amount of check to form 
the bud, and a partial rest for a considerable time before excite- 
ment, are the main features. The Azalea, however, will do 
with more heat than the Camellia, and with rather less shading. 
Plants intended for flowering next January and February should 
be forced into growth without delay. The early-flowering 
plants of Primula sinensis, now exhausted, should be removed 
to a cold pit OT frame; likewise early-bloomed Cinerarias or 
other fading stock. It is of the utmost importance to have a 
pit or frame for this purpose, as it enables the cultivator to 
thin out the remaining stock now in rapid growth. Pelargo- 
niums will now be makmg rapid progress, and the early plants 
will now be coming into flower. Attend to tying them neatly, 
and never allow them to suffer for want of water, and even a 
little manure water will benefit them. Keep the foliage free 
from dust, by syringing and washing, in order that the leaves 
and flowers may be shown to the best advantage. 

STOVB. 

Attend to shifting all the free-growing plants, which will 
now be making great progress, such as Clerodendrons, Glox- 
inias, Oesneras, and similar showy kinds which contribute to 
the decoration of the stoves and even greenhouses in summer 
and autumn. The great art in cultivating these plants is 
never to allow them to flag for a moment, but to keep them in 
rapid growth by an abundant supply of heat and moisture, 
and occasional shading in scorohinp; sunshine, until their flowers 
appear : they may then be gradually exposed to more air and 
a lower temperature. Follow up frequent syringing to stove 
plants in general morning and evening. Do not suffer plants 
to become crowded, or weakness will be the certain result. If 
any r6om can be spared in the other plant-structures, a few of 
the commoner or hardier kinds should be removed. Continue 
to increase the temperature gradually, more especially when it 
oan be done by sohur heat, accompanied by a very considerable 
amount of atmospheric moisture. This will be best accom- 
plished from three in the afternoon till six, when the thermo- 
meter may sink to 65** for the night. 

PITS AND FRAMES. 

Annuals that were sown lost month will now require to be 
potted off. ' German Asters, &c., might be pricked-out in beds, 
nnder mats supported by hoops, previous to transplanting. 
Stocks and other annuals might be pricked out in the same way. 
Pot-off tender annuals, with Convolvulus major and minor, 
into pots, and protect them under glass until all danger from 
frost is over. Tender plants that were potted off early should 
be shifted if they require it ; for if they get pot-bound before 
being planted-out they seldom succeed so well afterwards. 
Ck>ntinue to increase the stock of Verbenas, Heliotropes, Salvias, 



Fuchsias, and all similar plants that may be required for filling' 
boxes, vases, and blanks in the beds or borders in June. — 
W. Ebamb. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

KITCHXN OABDEM. 

Slugs and Snails, — The weather has brought out these from 
their lurking-holes in vast numbers. A hard, blade-backed, 
yellow-bellied kind, which nothing will settle but catching and 
killing, has been holding high-festival peregrinations on the 
hardest walks of the kitchen garden, and the quickest and best 
way to destroy them is to pick them up on a dewy or damp 
warm morning, and dispose of them according to fancy and taste. 
If not sharply looked after, the common slugs and black and 
striped snails would soon make short work of all crops of Let- 
tuce, Turnips, &c., just as they come through the ground. 
Where there is reason to suspect that they abound in &e soil, 
a sprinkling of salt scattered over the ground about three weeks 
before sowing is good. In such moist weather, when slugs will 
be sure to attack young seedlings, a slight dusting of powdered 
quicklime will be a good protection, so long as the lime remains 
quick ; but when by exposure it becomes xnild, or chalk, it offers 
no more inconvenience to their moist bodies than so m^ch soil. 
When thrown on the young plants, and the lime is very fresh, 
it is as well to mix it with equal parts of burnt earth, wood 
ashes from the men's fire-place, or roughish coal ashes from 
which the dust and the larger pieces are excluded. Finely- 
sifted ashes are of no use, but if the ashes are somewhat roug^. 
ranging chiefly from the size of Badish seeds to that of tiie 
smallest Peas, the rough angularities of the ashes will distress 
the slugs very much ; and even such will be more efficacious 
if a little fresh soot is added, one advantage of which is, 
that whilst the ammonia it holds is distasteful to the de- 
predators, there is not a crop out of doors that will not be the 
better of all such dressings with soot, and for the manuring 
process it should be applied like guano just before rain is ex- 
pected. For keeping off slugs and snails, the longer the soot 
remains dry the better. Where labour can be spared, there is 
nothing so effectual for keeping such slimy enemies as slugs 
and snails at bay as picking them up early ic the morning, 
and this will be much facilitated if little mounds of brewers* 
grains or greased Cabbage leaves are laid down the evening 
before. These, however, should be examined early, if before 
daybreak all the better, and a sharp boy paid for the work is 
the best for the purpose. 

Cucumbers, — The brighter weather and the smoking seem to 
have arrested the fly, and the production is everything that 
could be wished. In the frames snails have been more than 
usually troublesome ; and in some small pots, with a bit of 
Potato or Carrot in them, and covered with dry hay, we have 
caught a good many, though very few woodllce, for which we 
had set the traps, and that in circumstances where we would 
have expected to find them, as it is almost impossible for 
an old garden to be free from them, especially when fermenting 
material is used for forcing. Potted-off plants intended for 
ridges and pickling, and put them under glass, where there was 
just a little heat. We have tried these hardier plants many 
ways, but, except in warm seasons, we could not do much with 
them on the plan followed at Maldon, Sandy, and Biggleswade, 
from which places so many Gherkins and short Cucumbers 
for salad find their way to the London market, and prove a 
very profitable crop. There the growers generally sow them in 
rows, some 4 feet apart, like Peas, but shallow, in the first 
fortnight of May ; and all they do to them in a good season is 
to thin them out like Tomips, let them grow as they like, and 
gather the fruit. One of the oldest and best plans we have 
followed in cold places is to make a ridge of fermenting 
material from 2i to 3 feet in height and 4 feet wide, place 
10 or 12 inches of soil on it, plant under hand-lights, remove 
them when the plants are established, and let the plants run 
over and down the sides of the ridges, and almost as far 
as they like. If such ridges can be formed in the first week in 
Kay it is best to sow four or five seeds under each hand-light, 
as the plants then sustain no check. The next best method is 
to dig a trench 18 inches deep, fill with hot dung a little 
higher, and then throw back the most of the soil. The ad- 
vantage of the first mode, where the ridge is all above ground, is, 
that in a wet autumn the plants wiU suffer little from the 
damp. The third best plan, where the open ground is re- 
sorted to, is to dig holes— say 4 or 5 feet apart, and put a good 
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bancyr-load or more of hot dung in the hole before replacing 
the soil. 

Vegetable Marrow. — After trying almost all the warted, 
and wrinkled sorts of Vegetable Marrow, we have gone back 
to the old common sort, long-shaped, and yellow when ripe. 
No other of the family, nor of the whole group of Oonrds, 
beats it for richness of flavonr, according to our fancy. Treat 
as ridge Cucumbers. 

Sea- kale. —k correspondent writes that he is obliged for the 
rough modes of obtaining supplies of this delicious vegetable, 
which were lately described, bat he cannot perceive the use of 
his placing dry litter or rough hay inside a garden-pot before 
placing it over the plants to be blanched ; nor yet do we, as 
he covers the outside of the pot with litter. (See page 299 for 
reasons.) All we can say is, that we never cut finer or whiter. 
We are, however, obliged for the criticism, as it enables us to 
advise that in planting in rows 2 feet apart, the plants should 
not be less than 12 inches apart in the row, instead of 6 or 8 
inches as stated in the page referred to, and that more espe- 
daUy, if the plants are to have two summers* growth before 
being taken up for forcing. We have just examined a piece so 
planted two years ago, and with small seedling plants. Each 
of these yielded a good head in the following spring. The 
oatting-off the crown or strong shoot caused a number of buds 
to sprout instead of die ; and even though these were thinned, 
we find that the'plants now are meeting each other in the row, 
and will be excellent for taking up for forcing next season, 
and thus we shall avoid all trouble with fermenting material 
on the beds. ^ 

The sight of these rows brought to our mind another simple 
mode of obtaining fine clean Sea-kale out of doors in spring 
without fermenting materiid— viz., the having triangular 
wooden boxes, something of the make of Mr. Rivers*s curators 
vineiy— say 20 inches at the open base and 15 inches high at 
the ridge, the two sloping sides formed of stout wood tongued 
together, each piece to be from 4 to 6 feet in length. One side 
mij^t be hinged to the ridge-board, so that the crop could be ga- 
thered without trouble. The chief objection to such boxes would 
be their expense, and principally on account of the strength of 
the wood, as, if the boards were thin, they would gape and shrink 
when exposed to a hot sun, and thus the light would find its 
way in and spoil the blanching. We once tried a lot of small 
oyster-barrels reversed over the crowns, and if these barrels 
lutd been covered with litter, they would have done as well, and 
been more safe, 1 1 an regular Sea-kale earthenware pots; but 
when exposed to the sun they were of little use, as there 
were soon plenty of small openings between the staves. ' 

Another correspondent is afraid if he covered his bed with 
fermenting material and tree leaves, without any pots or boxes 
over the beds, that the growth would become drawn up and be 
spoiled in flavour. We agree that rank fermenting dung would 
be apt to injure the flavour ;• but fresh tree leaves will afford 
ample heat, and the shoots of the Sea-kale as it rises through them 
will be little if at all injured in flavour. As for spindling, 
however caused, the produce will be watery if the heads are much 
more than 6 inches in length. This length may be considered 
a good average. If less than that, and strong and sturdy, from 
1 to li or 2 inches in diameter at the base, all the richer and 
better the flavour. In planting the fresh piece referred to last 
week, we put the plants out 1 foot apart, in rows 2 feet from row 
to row. 

After such statements, we think that the smallest garden 
may have its little plot of Sea-kale, as well as its piece of 
Rhubarb and Parsley. We shall have sown what Sea-kale 
seed we have before this is printed, and fly and birds must be 
looked after, or they will make short work of the first of the 
young plants, and the last of the seeds, just as they begin to 
germinate. Wood ashes, &c., and a net will be required where 
birds are troublesome. 

Asparagus. — We shall sow seeds, and plant out a piece at 
once. As a fact in favour of planting in rows instead of beds, 
and as it were on the crown of the ridge, and thus keeping the 
plants all along comparatively near the surface, we may men- 
tion that we gathered plentifully a week ago from such a piece, 
whilst scarcely a shoot appeared on a piece intended for forcing 
next year, and which had been planted more in the bed and 
eoTered deeper. Those who can spare a little dung for surface- 
manuring every year, may have good serviceable Asparagus 
without what so many dread— the burying of large quantities 
of manure in the soil at great depths, and making more ado 
with an Asparagus-bed than if it were a Vine border to last a 
eentnry. In all cold clayey loamy soils, however, if the largest 



heads are to be aimed at, draining and deep stirring most be 
practised, and light soil must be procured to imitate the deep 
rich sandy loams in which the Asparagus naturally flourishes. 

Scattered salt twice between the rows, and did the same to 
the fresh-planted Sea- kale. Will cut as little as possible from 
the old piece of Asparagus referred to above, but will pretty 
well allow all to come, and then the buds will be sooner 
matured, and therefore more obedient to heat when applied at 
the end of autumn. In making fresh plantations we prefer 
two-year- old plants, and those one year old to those which are 
more than two years. As stated the other week, we like the 
plants to be 8 inches or so in height, and as the roots an 
spread out they should never be dry, but be kept in a damp 
mat whilst planting goes on. 

Turnips. — From a bed sown under a glass protection we have 
thinned out the most sturdy plants, and transferred them to a 
south border, pricking them out in rows 15 inches apart, and 
6 inches in the row. This is a good mode of obtaining early 
Turnips easily, as the plants are beyond the reach of the fly, 
and it would require some large snails to crop them over. We 
find the common Turnips for table transplant as well as the 
Swedes. 

Pursued the rotitine of pricking-out Celery and Caalifiowar; 
the advantage of doiug so with the latter is that the plioti 
are strong before beiug finally planted out with a irowd, ud 
thus are hstter able to bid defiance to all enemies. 

mUIT DEPABTIOSNT. 

The chief work has been thinning Grapes, arrangiDg Tines, 
and thinniog shoots in the late vinery and orcbard-howe, 
removing Strawberry plants and introducing fresh, and assooa 
as we can find time we ehall throw up a slight hotbed, M 
alluded to last week, lift a lot of young plants pricked oat on 
a border last autumn, and cover the bed with old saahes. Our 
doing so will free the houses after a time of Strawbenies, and 
keep up the suooession until they come in from out of doon, 
but which we do not expect them to do for six weeks. 

Orchard-homes. — Strawberry plants in the first orchard-boiun 
are in full bloom, and in the eeoond are but little more forward 
than those out of doors. In the first Tom Thumb Pea is 
podding well in a row of pots at the foot of the back wall, 
whilst Dillistone's, or a sort very much like it, sown withia 
a yard of the first, and allowed to cover the ground behind 
two rows of Strawberries in pots, is in full bloom, and will no 
doubt do well. In the second house buds are forming on a 
similar row of Peas, but we expect the first week of May wi& 
be gone before many flowers show or open, and the pTMent 
appearance would lead us to the conclusion that they would 
not be more than a week or ten days in advance of those tamed 
out in the open border. The latter house, on aeeount of Plums 
and Cherries in pots, has been kept very open, and only abut 
on cold nights, or, in very high winds. The Peaches against 
the north wall have set very thickly, and we have disbudded 
twice ; and the Cherries are setting, and neither tbey nor 
Apricots will set without plenty of air. The first house oon- 
tains chiefly Peach and Nectarine trees against the back 
wall. Peach and Fig trees in pots in front, and Vines planted 
near the front inside, and for which, if we keep them, va 
must make a border outside beneath the walk which nms 
in front of them, and ibey well deserve it, if the pot planti 
should be removed. This house bad less air, even when the 
trees were in bloom, though a regular circulation ; and as 
the fruit set sooner, the house was kept warmer by giving 
only a little air early and not the full quantity even in son- 
shine, except when very bright, shutting up between three and 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and if cloudy even earlier than 
that. In cold weather, we put a fire in the iron stove in the 
house, and though it is a rough, tinkered-up affair, nothing eonld 
answer better, and for such a purpose no other plan of Beeuring 
a regular genial heat will come near it for economy and sim- 
plicity. By this means the house, except in cold nights, will 
now average from 50° to 55° at night, and from 60° to 65" in doll 
days, and provided air, however little, is given early, we do not 
mind if the temperature rises gradually to from 75" to 85* with 
sun heat ; but if likely to go higher at this season, we add a 
little more air, chiefly at the top of the house. Of coarse, as 
the sun gains power by-and-by, all the air possible will be 
needed at mid-day. By such modes the one house will be 
pretty well cleared before the other comes on. 

We are not surprised that orchard-houses are such a sonieo of 
pleasure and profit to amateurs, for even the watering and 
other attention bestowed on trees in pots, which become a diag 
to the gardener, are to amateurs sources of interest and healthj 
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OBJoymeiki. A Tiaitor lately wiehed we would uasj how this 
hoose wM filled up, ihoagfa it does not furnish any rare ex- 
ample of the oramming syBtem at this season. The house is a 
iMB-to, height at baek, 10| feet ; in front, 3^ feet ; the front 
supported by wooden posts, and oonsistingof 12 inches of glass, 
aU wood below ; wooden ventilators, hinged. Sixteen inches 
from the back wall is a trellised wooden pathway, 16 inohes 
wide, and in front ate two rows of trees in pots, and sometimes 
more. In front of the pathway in winter, Lettnoes, Endiye, 
^c, were pnt, and Strawberries in pots were kept secure. 
Between the pathway and the first row of trees, Potatoes in 
pots were brought from a bed as soon as the temperature in 
the house rendered it safe, and these, after being fingered 
for the earliest tubers, are now taken oat and placed under 
Bome Spruce trees that have no branches within 6 feet of the 
ground, and where they will have a fair portion of sun without 
being liable to frosts, as some Laurel branches have been stuek 
in behind them to break the north winds ; thus placed they will 
yet afford good gatherings. Between the wall and the pathway 
there is the row of pots of Tom Thumb Pea. Close to the 
front there are two rows of Strawberries in pots, the one row 
standing 4 inches above, and the other on a layer of turf. 
Ahout 3 feet from the fronts s the row of Peas wiUi a line of 
twigs behind them to prevent them going back, and so forcing 
them to go to the front along the ground, which causes all the 
blossoms to stand upright, and the pods too are easily seen. 
Between the Peas and the Strawberries, until lately, there was 
a row of Kidney Beans in 10-inoh pots ; but the Peas, as they 
grew, required that they should be removed to a late vinery, 
which we could not keep longer without shutting it up. From 
these Peas back to the wooden pathway, wherever there was a 
vacant space among the pots, it has been filled with bedding plants 
requiring to be push^ on a little before being thoroughly 
hwdened off, so that the 16 inches of pathway is at present 
the only empty space in the house, and the only drawback 
is that ladies can scarcely venture along with their ample 
garments. 

Before filling the centre of the house with these temporary 
inmates in the shape of bedding plants, &c., the ground for the 
front half of the house was well watered with liquid manure, as 
in such a house we prefer watering at two or three times, be- 
ginning at the back wall first, and with intervals of some days 
between them. In this house we discovered on four or five twigs 
our old enemy Aphis persicsB, and either removed them or 
washed with soap water and quassia water with a brush ; and 
as yet we have seen no trace of other insects. After shutting 
np in the afternoon, and especially if sunny, we frequently 
syringe with weak soot water, as clear and bright as coloured 
brandy. When we shall have taken the bedding plants 
and the Peas out, we shall have little on the fioor during 
the summer, and then where the trees do not shade, the 
sun's rays will have the chance of reaching the groxmd — a 
matter of more importance than is generally imagined. Tina 
is merely a slight sketch of what an amateur might obtain 
iit>m such a house and yet keep it at all times neat and in- 
teresting. 

ORNimNTAL DXPABTMSICT. 

The work was chiefly a repetition of that of previous weeks — 
potting, pricking out, and cutting-making. We were very 
much hindered in putting Calceolarias into temporary beds on 
aeconnt of these beds having been soaked witti rain, and we 
dislike planting in such wet soil. — B. F. 



VSaSTABUIS. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— May 1. 

Ws hsTe agnin to report a downward tendency in the prices here, 
owing to the supply now considerably exceeding toe demand in forced 
fmit ; and forefffn importatinna have very mach increased, comprising 
Potatoes, Kidney Beans, Artichokes, Tomatoes, Asparagus, Salading, 
Ghenries, and Apricots. 



Apples i sieve 

ilprloots doa 

Cherries box 

Ghestnnts bnsh. 

Onrrants (aieve 

Black do. 

WigB doa. 

Vdberts lb. 

. Cobs lb. 

Oooeeberrles ..quirt 
Orapes, Hothouse, .lb. 
Lemons 100 
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' Melons each 

I Nectarines doa. 

1 Grantees 100 

I Peaches doa. 

Pears (dessert) . . doa. 
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kitchen..:... doa. S 4 

Pin ^ ^ pplea lb. 6 8 

Plu.r. i sieve 

Quinces doz. 

Raspberrt^'fl lb. 

Strawberries oa. 6 10 

Walnuts boah. 10 80 



Artichokes eaeh 

Aapanuma .... bundle 
Beans, Kidney, per 100 

SoarletBiuLi ■'•▼s 

Beet, Red doa. 

Brooooll bundle 

Bros. Sprouts | aleve 

Cabbage doa. 

OapaloumB 100 

Oarrots bimeh 

OaaUflower doa. 

Celery bondls 

Cucnmbera each 

pickling .... doa. 

En^ve doa. 

Fennel bnneh 

Garlio lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish .. bundle 



8. d. s. d 

etoo 8 
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Leekfl ;. bnnoh 

Lettuce perdoa. 

Muahrooma .... pottle 
Mu8td.A Cress, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bushel 

Parsley per a^ve 

Parsnips doa. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bnahel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doa. 

Sea-Jude basket 

ShaUots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. . . . per doz. 

Turnips bnnoh 

Vegetable Marrows da. 



ad. ad 
StoO 4 
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TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Eliza Ahraham, Fort Prospect Nurseries, Limerick. — Cata^ 
logue of Bedding JPlante and Florists* Floioers. 

J. Carter is Co., 237, 988, and 261, High Holhom, London, 
W.C. — Oardener*$ and Farmer's Vade-Mecum. Part IIL— Stove, 
Oreenhoute, and Bedding Plants. 

T. S. Ware, HalerFarm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N. — 
Catalogue of EoseSt Soft-wooded Bedding^ Herbaceous, and 
Border Plants, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••* We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the *' Journal of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By so doing they 
are suhjeoted to unjustifiahle trouble and expense. AH 
oommnnications should therefore be addressed solely to 
The Editors of the Jouamal of HortieuUwe, de,, 171, Fleet 
Street, London, B.C. 
We also request that correspondents will not mix up on the 
same sheet questions relating to Qardening and those on 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get them an- 
swered promptly and conyeniently, but write them on 
separate oommunioations. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at once. 
N.B. — Many questions must remain unanswered until next 
week. 
Amrmokx rxjiMATiLLX (A, JR. C.).— Any florist who advertises in oar 
eolumns eould supply this native plant. We know that Messrs. Hender* 
son have it 

CLXom nrrKUKiroiJA (F. 8. N,).—We do not know where seed of the 
American bee plant, Cleome integrifolia, is to be had. Probably at Chicago. 
Books (A Constant Sub»eriber),—li by "a botanical dictionary" you 
mean a dictionary explaining the terms used in botany, Henslow's " JUo- 
tionary of Botanical Terms" will suit you. M. 1F.).->'*The Yiae 
Manual'' contains much uponearlv forcing. Tou can have it free by 
post from our office if you enclose thirty-two stamps with your addrsM. 
(if. H.).— The price of Mr. Salter's work on the Chrysanthemum is U. 

ExHZBiTioxr OF Trxoolokbd PbiiAbgokiuiis {T. W, Johnson).— IX is to 
be at the Boyal Horticultural Society's garden, at South Kenaingtoa, on 
May Slst, and the pnbUo wiU be admitted by paying 2«. M, 

HpKirf Hops awd Maxt Combs for MuLcnnro {VitU) —We hare known 
spent hops used as a covering for the Strawberry-bed to keep off slugs, 
and to answer the purpose of litter in keeping the fruit clean, &c. They 
do not injure the flavour of fruit. Malt combs we have also known used 
as a mulching for the Yine-border. Whether the roots will take to It ia 
preference to anything else we cannot say, as we know of no ezperlmenta 
on the subject. 

VxBBnvAa FOB BxBiBxnoir {W. TT.). — Poxhunter, Charles Turner, 
a^ant des BataHles, Madame Hermann Stenger, Annie. Mauve Queen, 
Snowball, Lilac King, Admiral of the Blue, Wonderful, Black Prince, 
and Bose Imperial. To these you mav add, if you do not object to the 
higher price, some of Mr. O. J. Perry's fine new varieties. 

SuBSTiTUTB FOR O1.AB8 ( ;.— OUcd paper was formerlv employed 

but this has been superseded by linen or calico dressed with the fouowln3 
preparation:— Old pale linseed-oil, three pints; sugar of lead (acetate of 
lead), 1 OK ; white resin, 4 ozs. Grind the acetate with a little ol the oU, 
then add the rest and the resin. Incorporate thorouflhly in a large Iroft 
pot over a gentle fire ; and, with a large brush, apply hot to a fine oalt09 
stretched loosely previously, by means of tacks, upon the frame. On the 
following day it is fit for use, and may be either done over a second tfane 
or tacked on tightly to remain. Cucumbers and Melons may be grown 
under such frames, but they require much more attention thar when 
glass is employed, the plants are so liable to be drawn and unfru \ui. 

DouBLB Waixflowers — " 8." inquires if there is still in exi 
good double dark self Wallflower; as the only sort he can^obtain 
with yellow and not worth growing, though sold gener 
name of double blood red. 

DKivnio AWAT Ahts {A Subieriber, WaUrlooj.— Yon may drive aw» 
the black ants by scattering a little guano, or by pouring anuneniaeil' 
liquor over their haunts. 
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Pbukino Bhododbitdbons (JT.).— To Moare the branches, or rather the 
dormant eres upon thene, breaking well, yoa should oat the plants down 
by the end of Hay ; and if yon rednoe them mneh it would be better to do 
so earlT in the same month. If yon cut the plants In much they will not 
flower In the following year. As regards the hybrid scarlet yarletles, we 
would let them flower, and then cut them in as reqnired ; but you must 
not expect them to flower much during the next two seasons. 

Lawh thik at Bottom (E. JV.).— Sow over the lawn SncUlng Clover 
(Trlfolimn minus), at the rate of 8 lbs. per acre, and after sowing run an 
iron rake over it lightly, and roll well. Allow the grass to grow until 
Jnlv, then mow ii, and keep it well rolled and mown every three weeks 
until October; then leave off mowing, but roll well once a-week. 

DssmoTiKO MoLXS (Idem).— The only effectual mode is to trap them. 
0reen elder leaves placed in their runs are said to drive them away. 

Vioui ooKVUTA Plaktino (W, S.).— You should allow 9 Inches from 
plant to plant, the same distance from the side of the bed, and 1 foot from 
the Pelargoniums. 

PXACB TiUBE Shsddino ITS Pruit (J. T. if.).— Prom vour description 
of the treatment we should attribute the evil to lifting the tree ; and Its 
roots, being like so mnny bare branches, would be Insofflcient for the 
support of the fruit. Wo should have preferred lifting the tree at one 
operation instead of partly last year and partly this. The crop would not 
have fallen had yon lifted the tree early in autumn, if the wood was well 
ripened last year ; but from vour account of the state of the roots this 
could hardly be the case, and the fruit would fall on that account quite as 
much as from the lifting. 

RxTXTRinro a Croquet OnomrD (S. J. A.).— To level and dig the ground, 
lay and beat the turf, would take an active man a fortnight to do the 
work well ; but all depends upon the amount of levelling necessary. 

Superphosphate op LiacE (A Recent 8ub$eiriber\-~lt should be applied 
in a solid form, a fair-elzed handful being placed around the plant or 
shrub, and pointed in with a fork. You may also apply it to any kitchen 
garden crop, more particularly Turnips and Cabbages, at the rate of 
4 cwt per acre. 

Pear Trees not Blossomhto Hdem).—Vfe can only account for your 
trees not blossoming from the soil being different, and the treatment may 
also vary, but on neither point do you furnish any data. 

Wateriko Newiy Planted Hollies (A 8ubieriber).--The newly 
planted Hollies which you have watered overhead, and of which the 
leaves are brown and the bark shrivelling, are likely to die. The watering 
overhead would not cause the leaves to become brown, and it would help 
to keep the bark from shrinking ; but with the late showery weather we 
think it would do more harm than good, as by keeping the soil in a satu- 
rated condition it would fend to hinder rooting. We would water only 
during dry weather, and occasionally overhead ; but if the bark is shri- 
velled and brown it is all over with the trees. The falling of the leaves 
does not matter if the wood remains green and plump. 

Screen under Liue Trees (L, P.).— Nothing would serve so well as 
Aucubfls. Yew wonld also answer the purpose, but is of slower growth. 
The Aucubas should be strong plants from 2) to 8 feet high, and should 
be planted as murh apart. Privet, we fear, would not answer your pur- 
pose, as it grows bat moderately, and is thin under trees. 

Golden Ferns Not Thriving (P. M. 8hitiaeworth).-~li is not unusual 
for Golden and Silver Ferns to lose their young fronds after repotting. 
This is more commonly the case with old plants whose roots have been I 
reduced at the repotting. All will come right when the roots are working , 
freely In the fresh noil and reach the aides of the pots ; but when we find I 
plants in this condition we have young plants in a forward state to take 
their place. Old plants are not worth keeping more than one or two years 
after they become specimens. They become weak, and are impatient of 
repotting. 

Pmeleas after Floirtsrino (M. H.).— When the flowering is over they 
should be cut back to within an inch or two of the old wood and be kept 
rather dry at the root until they have broken and made shoots an inch or 
two long, when they may be repotted in a compost of two-thirds sandy pe'«t 
and ene-third turfy loam, adding silver sand liberally, and providing good 
drainage. They should be kept rather close, shaded, and sprinkled over- 
head untn they recover the potting, and be careful not to overwater 
antil the roots are working fre^y in the new soil, which should, however, 
be k»pt moist ; sfterwards give water more freely, but never until it is 
required, then afford a srood supply. The plants cannot have too much 
air and light They will do better in a cold pit in summer than In a 
greenhouse. 

CASSIA coRTMBOSA (IdeM).—YonT plant with numerous soft young side 
shoots should be removed to the greenhouse ; and if it has too many 
shoots they may be reduced in number by disbudding or rubbing 
•way the weakest and worst situated. The plant will most probably 
flower in August. Its season of blooming depends on the treatment, but 
is generally from May to August. We cannot determine the names of the 
Begonia and Fern ; to enable us to do so we must have better specimens, 
and in flower or fruit. 

Nbttino for Covsrino a Fruit Garden (8. A. N.).--We should re- 
commend netting with three-quarter -inch meshes, or if at some distance 
from the trees. Inch meshes would not be too wide. Any of the firms 
advertising in our columns would no doubt serve you welL We cannot 
recommend dealers. 

Strikino Aucuba Cuttinos (J. H.H.).— Yon may put in cuttings of 
the present year's shoots in August, or when the wood has become alitUe 
hardened ; and thoy would do well in small pots placed in gentle heat, 
but it is not necessary to cover them with a bell-gliMS. They strike with 
eertalnty and freely in a cold frame. 

Water Ikprbgna'ted with Iron (Fentrtcit).— Water but slightly im- 
pregna^d with iron will not Injure the plants to any great extent. 

PoA TRiviALis (Zo^m).— It Is sbout equal in habit to Dactylis glomerata 
variegata, and is as easy of propagation. 

OsM UNDA REOALts {A. H. i).).— The Osmunds does very well planted in 
• pot, i' well watered during the season of growth, and we have no doubt 
thatit would succeed weU if the pot in which it is growing were placed in 
one considerably larger, and the soace between kept full of water for a 
time in summer. We have not tried this plan, but we have kept the pot 
la a saucer of water with satisfactory results. 



TBEAnfEVT OF LiUSS OF THE YALLBY AFTER FLOWBRINa (N. B. B.).- 

Yon may plant them out of the pots in an east or west border, or otjkr 
shady but open situation, or you may plunge the pots to the rim in soek 
a border, and keen the plants well watered until the foliage tuns 

Jellow, when watering may be disoontinued. We have not tried with- 
olding water until they are required for forcing again ; in fact we do not 
force the same plants two years In succession, and if we did so we antiei 
pate an abundant crop of leaves would be the result. 

PRUNUS sinensis FLORE PLENO AFTER FLOWSRDIO (J<i^1R).— The plSBt 

should be continued in a light and airy part of the greenhonse untu the 
end of May, when it may be plunged out of doors in coal ashes in an op« 
sunny situation, and be kept weU watered throughout the snmmtr. If 
it requires repotting this may be done when the leaves tnzn yellow. It is 
a hardy dedduons flowering shrub. 

LiLIUM AURATUX IXFORTED VtmU HOMS-RAISBD BUI.BS (C. C. EX 

—The imported bulbs, because they are of flowering sixe are prefersbb 
to those raised in England; but we fail to recognise the assumed sopsii- 
oxlty. In our opinion English-raised bulbs are as good, if not better. 

Rhurarr Running to Seed (a C. £.).— The only means of proventtsg 
the plants forming seed-stalks is to divide the crowns every three or fov 
years, and that cannot be done without weakening them or lessoiingilM 
produce. The plants are more apt to run to seed In light poor soils thas 
when growing in rich and heavy solL The best means to adopt is to 
afford rich soil and plenty of manure, and to cut off the flower-stalki it 
the first eye from the ground before they have grown more than a loot is 
height. 

HuxEAs DviKu (fdiniMd).— The removal of the lower leaves is sulUflt 
to account for the plants dyincoff as you describe, as in stripping df tbc 
leaves the stems would hsvo their outer skin removed. The same rcsaltf 
follow potting this plant deeper In the soil than it waa before, forlta 
the stem decays therein contact with the soil. 

Pelargonium Leaves Blackened (A, 8. A.). — ^The blackness of tbc 
leaves sent was caused by the Cinerarias or plants near being iafertoi 
with aphides or tbrips, bnt we think the former, there being a deporitd 
those insects upon the leaves. The house should be fumigated withVh 
bacco on two oonsecutive evenings when the leaves of the plants an Jiv, 
shutting it up closely, and choosing a calm evening for the opemlion. 
The plants may be syringed in the morning. It may be necessaiy to re- 
peat the fumigation in a few days, indeed, in Cineraria culture fDmigatfon 
is absolutely necessary, for all depends on the plants being kept tree of 
insects. Fill the house so full of smoke that a plant cannot be seen from 
the outside. 

Camellias Unhealtht (X. H.).~The Camellias, judging from the 
specimen sent, are in a very sickly condition. The leaves are yellow and 
blotched with brown, as if they had been constanUy syringed or had had 
water dripping and hanging on them. The cause of the bad condition of 
the plants may be keeping the atmosphere much too dose and damp in 
winter, but more probably the unhealthy state of the roots, which we 
apprehend are Inactive and situated in wet sour boH. We advise you to 
have the plants repotted at once, using turf from a sandy psstore, out 
from 1 to U inch thick. In potting them, pull the turf in pieces and 
press it ratber tightly. Remove as much of the old soil as can be done 
without injuring the roots seriously. Good drainage is essential. 

Insbrtino Mushroom Spawn in Fields {B. 8.).— The best time for 
inserting Mushroom spawn in a grass field would be from the middle to 
the end of May. Pinching back the shoots of fruit trees on Mr. BivenTs 
plan will not cause premature decay, but if you want more strength sUow 
the shoots to grow a little more. 

Vine Leaves (A Suftwrift^r).— Whst you call "withered** is only the 
corrugated appearance which leaves assume when they do not grow fsst 
enough to elaborate the sap supplied to them. Keep the air of the house 
moister. 

Fire Inside a Vinery (J. H, J.).— As your flue is heated by a firs 
inside your house you mutit use no damper, and In clearing out the 
ashpit you will require to damp the ashes, &c., to prevent dust snd 
smoke finding their way into the house. To make secure, however, your 
best plan woidd be to surround the fireplace with a wooden box with a 
close-fitting door, and shut this door after you on doing anything to the 
fire. You need then have no dust in your house. This is more necessary 
in your case than when a house is heated by a stove inside tlie house, as 
if in the latter case there is but a short horisontal pipe there will be no 
back draught as sometimes happens with a flue. 

Various (Dammar).— Viola comuta is good for bedding and edgings. It is 
raised by seeds, but is best propagated by cuttings. The bit of flower 
sent looks like Honesty. It is of no use sending bits daubed on a letter. 
They should be sent separately in oiled paper, and if particular in a box. 
Tholeaf is like that of Begonia rotundifolia. Fern too far gone. NemophUa 
insignis may be mixed with the Lobelia. The NemophUa will flower at oaee, 
and will bo fully over before the Lobelia is in Its beauty. Lol>elia speciosa 
may be sown now in a hotbed, but it is late enough. The plants should 
want pricking off at the Litest by the time this appears. We think t^ 
proposed arrangement for the spring flower garden will look Tery wsD. 
As to plans No. 1 and No. 2, wo would have preferred that all tbe beds 
had been numbered and the lists drawn out separately. Wlien mazked 
by writing on the beds it becomes confusing, and requlros more time 
to look over. Of the two arrangements we prefer the second, because it 
is more simple and will longer continue in perfection. No. 1 would look 
best in early summer, bnt Tropieolums, Calceolarias, Gazania, lannm. snd 
Petunias, would be almost the only flowers that would stand tbrou^ ths 
autumn. Moreover, you could keep up your Pansy-beds by pruning* 
manuring, and watering, or by ensuring fresh plants from seed sown now. 
You could slso renew your Nemophila-beds, snd even the Saponaria, If 
the first beds bloom early, by fresh plants in pots, or China Asters lifted. 
The plan No. S is not only simpler, bnt each bed is distinct without 
edgings, a matter of importance with some of these annuals, as even 
Saponaria, compact as a bed, is poor when kept in shape and line, as a 
centre or as an edging. With the exception of the Nemophila most of the 
other plants will stand through the autumn, if, at least, part of the seed* 
pods are removed ; but un* ^ss you raise the Coreopsis, JacolMea, Ac, 
under protection and plapl out, you will not have your beds bo early la 
bloom as in plan No. 1. tou do not sav whether you sow in the beds or 
plant out. We have had splendid beds of Saponaria when planted in 
patches at regular distances ; also of Coreopsis, (Enothera, Ac 
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HiBBOH Border (Cbiutant 8uhserihtr).—T&dXiA or Amaranthns would 
do between the soarlets. In the ribbon border referred to at page 286, 
«illier aeptmMy or mixed. Then whAt woald yon say to this arrange- 
•~-~i?— Sparlet Pelaiganiam, PeriUa. TeUow Calceolaria, Tom Thumb, 
lie Verbena, and Cerastlom. The leares of the white ^lant were 
I faded, and they are almost large enough for a Cantaizrea ; bat from 
fiM ezBeping habit we judged il to be an Arototis. It woald do for a 
front row, bat generaUy it is best for carpeting a bed. It wiU not be so 
4xmipact as Gerastinm. 

FLowBa>HKDS (JVed).— In yoar proposed bedding we approve of the 
flrst three arrangemeats. In No. 4 we woald arrange thas:— Ageratam 
mexioanmn, Soariet Calceolaria, Centanrea, Crimson King Verbena. In 
No. 6 we would plant thns^-Yellow Calceolaria, Iresine, BIJou Pelargo- 
niiim,'-Foxiget-me-not. As to the ribbon border, the arrangement will do very 
well ; hot yon will require strong plants of Iresine to match in height 
with Salvia patens. We fancy PeriUa would suit better for heitfht. Ifthe 
beds are in fair order they will not need such manuring, but if very poor 
Tpu might add bone dust, or super-phosphate, about 4 ozs. to the yard, and 
that we would confine to within an inch or two of the surface. The moat 
of the plants you have named would do well 1 foot apart— Bijou Pelargo- 
Jdmn, if rather small. 9 inches ; Forget-me-not, 6 inches ; and Cerastium, 
4 inches, or if small, 8 inches. 

Pbopaoatdto iBBSzm HCRBsrn (Dovmor).— It is best raised from cut- 
tincs, and propagates freely, but should be kept in a place warmer than 
a oool greenhouse in winter. 

Honsx FOR Fruit (J. j&. H.).— Your proposed house 12 feet high at 
baok. 5 feet high in front, width not stated, but having a pathway down 
the middle, a platform of slate on each side, supported by walls 2^ feet 
In height, with two four-inch pipes below on each side, and two four-inch 
inpes alimgone side of the pathway, will be very useful for many pur- 
WMes. 1, The back platform wHl do for Melons and Cucumbers grown 
m pots and trained to a trellis on a level with the rims of the pots, if 
yon have nothing higher on the front platform; but they would do 
better, give more room on the back platform, and enable you to have 
bl^er plants in front, if the Cacambers and Melons were each trained 
to a Bbigle stem until they reached 18 inches from the glass, and were 
then topped and allowed to spread over wires at that distaaoe from the 
Slass. % Tou can have Fig and Orange trees in pots on the front plat- 
fonn; but if we wished to grow them fine, we would have the house in 
three divisions, and grow Melons in one, Cucumbers in another, and Figs 
and Oranga trees in a third. 8, Vines can be brought through the front 



wall of such a bouse, planted 5 feet apart, and two rods taken from each 
as you propasQ. but when the Vines occuDy the house, you could do no 
good with anything beneath them when fally established and in full leaf. 
You might hav<« early or winter Caoumbert in such a house before in- 
troducing the Vines, but in that oise the Vines had better go in above the 
wall-plate ; or at any rate have double sashes or a wall of wood about 
2 feet inside of the front glass, so that the Vines might be kept there, and 
oool, before you wanted to introduce them. 4, A sonth-east aspect will 
do, but a south* west one we should, if anything, prefer. It is early to lose 
the sun by one o'clock. 'We should not mind it for pot plants, but for 
earlv Cacnmber<i, it is important to have more sun. However, they 
would do. 5, With only two pipes exposed for top heat it will be well, if 
early work is contemplated, either to have two more pipes or to have 
openings into the chamber to let the heat out when wanted. 6, Two four- 
inch pipes round the front and two ends of a house 12 or 14 feet wide and 
80 feet long, will do for a vinery whore the Ghnpes would come in in Sep- 
tember with little forcing. To have them in July and August, you would 
require three pipes as two flows and oae return. To have them early 
you would require four or five pipes. 

Mealt Bug (E. S. D.).— We know of no means of destroying the mealy 
bug on your Vines now, except constant wa<)hlng with soap or glue water, 
and that will only keep the pest under a little. In places swarming with 
it, as yours is said to be, it Is most likely that the walls, and stages, 
and shelves are infested. We have seen slate stages taken up and on 
every bearer you could scrape off the insects in handf uls, and hence all 
temporary expedients proved unavailing. In such ciroumstances we 
would thoroughly clean out one house, then we would shut it up closely 
and smoke it for foriy-eight hours with turpentine and sulphur burned, 
which, of course, would destroy every green thing and all animal life. 
We would then wash the house all over with boiling water holding soap 
in solution, dash it into every Joint, and when dry and exposed, fresh 
paint and clean. We would next bring in the plants that were cleaned, by 
cutting them back and bathing their tops and roots, and then fresh 
potting in a moist heat. For the present we know no remedy but washing, 
and that will only be a palliative. We never found smoking with tobacco 
of much use. 

Nahes of Plants (TT.).— iBschynanthus maculatus. (J. P., BeigcUe), 
— 1, three varieties of Primula vUlosa ; 4, a garden Anemone. (J. 7., 
Morpert).— Selaglnella MartensU var. {An Old Sub»rW6<jr, Kingston).— 
Arotostaphylos tomentosa. {Primula veri$). — Incomparable Orange 
Doable JonquiL 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of Londoa for the Week ending April 30th. 









THnocomTSB. 


Wind. 


Rain in 




Dati. 




Air. 


Earth. 




Mas. I Min. 


Max. 


Min. 


IfLdp. 


2 ft. dp. 


Wed. .84 
Thnrs. 95 
Fri. •• S6 
Sat. .. S7 
Son... 28 
Hon... » 
Tiiei..80 

Mean 


29 659 
29818 
29.7eo 
29.583 
29.727 
29.880 
29.748 


29.580 
29.898 
99.646 
29.464 
29.870 
29.786 
29.664 


68 
58 
67 
60 
61 
66 
64 


43 
42 
42 
29 
80 
82 
80 


63 
58 
61 
52 
52 
51 
62 


50 
49 
49 
49 
49 
48 
49 


8.W. 
N. 

E. 
8.W. 

£. 
N. 
W. 


.18 
.01 
.02 
.08 
.00 
.04 
.12 


Heavy clouds, showery ; white clouds ; rain at nisht 

Hazy and damp; overcast ; densely overcast at night. 

Hasy ; overcast j densely overcast. 

Cloudy ; masses of white clouds ; very fine; 

Foggy; overcast; slight frost. 

Fine; very fine ; exceedinglv fine at night. 

Cloudy ; very fine ; fine, slight frost. 


29.728 


29.608 


60.48 


35.43 


52.00 


49.00 


0.40 
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BREEDING DARK BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

I HAD fully intended the article on vulture hocks to he my 
last upon the above subject, but some of the letters which my 
papers have called forth appear to make a very few further 
remarks desirable. 

My object in writing has been to raise the standard of this 
truly splendid breed, and in particular to draw attention to the 
Dorking taint now so very prevalent ; to point out the general 
degeneracy of form* and size ; to insist upon better combs and 
leg- feathering ; and to seek after more uniformity of colour. In 
sereral of these respects my observations have been to some 
extent misunderstood. 

With respect to the Dorking cross, " T. B. A. Z.," remarks, 
that " the fifth toe is persistent in a xronderf ul manner, and is 
fir oftener seen than even the cruel expression," which he 
agrees with me is often an attendant on Dorking blood. This 
is qnite correct as the general result of an indiscriminate cross 
—that is, if the cocks and hens of the crossed strain be in- 
differently bred from, the fifth toe will appear for an almost 
incredible time; but if a Brahma cockerel be mated with 
Dorking hens, and the pullets resulting be alone bred from, 
ttie Dorking toe will scarcely ever appear, though white legs 
and emel faces wUl, and this is the plan usually followed. 
Moreover, my remarks applied specially to the examination of 
an exhibition pen, in which, of course, no five-toed bird would 
be allowed to appear. I must, therefore, repeat, that in judging 
of a pen the chief reliable signs of snch a cross are, in the 
eaie of the hens, a large, coarse, cruel-looking head, white 



legs, and a comparative absence of ** cushion," to which may 
be occasionally a^ed a reddish tinge and perpendicular mark- 
ings on the breast. The longer tail which ** Y. B. A. Z." also 
mentions had escaped my observation ; but now that he has 
noticrd it, I believe he is quite right on this point, and intend 
myself, as I would advise others, to keep an eye upon that 
member for the future. 

Regarding vulture hocks, I have already given my views at 
length, and have just received a note from the most extensive 
Brahma breeder in England fully agreeing with them, and 
relating circumstances to show the great injury which is being 
done by the present rule of judging. I must, however, earnestly 
protest against the suggestion of '* Falcon " and ** Y. B. A. Z.," 
that the birds be trimmed to hide the fault and pass muster. 
The dubbing of a Game cock has not the slightest analogy, for 
the simple reason that the practice being universal and en- 
tirely irrespective of any particular shape in the member, makes 
any fault in the comb of a particular strain of no consequence 
to purchasers or exhibitors, and, in fact, makes the character 
of the comb altogether immaterial. But the purchaser of a 
vulture-hocked bird which had been trimmed would be deceived 
in his purchase, since his produce would be different from 
what he anticipated and desired. The analogy with the trim- 
ming of a Spanish fowl's face may be granted, but as I am one 
of those who hold that all birds thus treated ought to be dis- 
qualified, I shall not be required to argue the question, but I 
will simply record my emphatic opinion, that its present state, 
more especially after Mr. Heath's long-continued but ineffectual 
protests, is alike disgraceful to exhibitors and judges. I happen 
to know that previously to the Exhibition at Bristol the 
principal cutler in that town disposed of about half a dozen 
pairs of small forceps to Spanish fanciers — for what purpose it 
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ifl needless to say ; but I hope such instruments will never b® 
used generallj, sare as an admitted infamy upon the Brahma 
IowIb. 

Lastly, with regard to colour, I must say a few words in 
reply to Mr. Lacy. I may be mistaken, but there af^pears to 
be a tone of complaint about his letter which I cannot account 
for, ai I have never depreciated either his views or his birds. 
He seems to imply that if people attend to my remarks (cer- 
tainly mine have been very lengthy), we shall soon ^teriorate 
Brahmas to ** wretched mongrels ;" whereas my endeavour has 
been to point out the evil, not only of crosses frotn different 
breeds, but even of differently-coloured straixn ; and it is some- 
what singular that I have a note from the most practical 
breeder of Brahmas in the three kingdoms, remarking that if 
my cautions were attended to *' we should not have so many 
mongrels as we see now." 

Mr. Lacy says I "will have it** there are two schools of 
ocdour, and have " been pleased " to attach his name to one of 
them, and *' hinted broa!dly *' that he leans to a brown sbade. 
I hinted at more than two schools ; but if Mr. Fowler's letter, 
aompared with his, does not prove that there are such two 
sehools, I confess I am hopeless to prove it myself. He ad- 
mits that he does prefer the brown tint : of what, then, does 
he complain ? for I made no other assertion regarding him, 
and never implied that his birds were on that account worse 
fhfm others ; and I placed him at the head of the " school " to 
which he belongs, just as I should have placed some one else, 
had he, instead of Mr. Lacy, taken in succession the highest 
honours at our leading show. He appears, in fact, to have 
susonderstood me as condemning his views, which I assure 
him I had no thought of doing. I have always regarded this 
question as one simply of individual preference, just as one 
man prefers BuS Cochins and another Partridge, and I know 
that either the brown or the clear colour in Brahmas can be, 
and has been, produced simply by careful selection. Mr. Lacy 
seenis to forget that when Mr. J. K. Fowler affirmed his fa- 
Tourite brown colour to be introduced " within the last few 
years by a cross with the Partridge Cochin," I Mi compelled 
to contradict him ; as I feel now compelled to question also the 
statements he has himself made ; since he, like Mr. Fowler, is 
not content with simply defending his own favourite colour, 
but maintains that the other is '* abortive " and wrong. Such 
a view, from either side, I feel it necessary, in justice to breeders 
generally, to controvert. 

Mr. Lacy argues that the brown is " the correct and only 
colour " because the down on the chick's back is brown. To 
refute this it would be sufficient to remark that if the argument 
be sound, all the down on the body, except the neck and head, 
ought to be brown also ; but as if to show the utter fallacy of 
0udi reasoning, it is singular that the heads of many Brahma 
chicks are darkest and brownest of all, whilst they change 
afterwards to white in the cocks, and light . silvery-grey in 
the hens. 

With regard to Mr. Teebay, I have incidentally recorded my 
own admiration of the rich colour he used to show, and I am 
well acquainted with his views upon the subject, but did not 
fed it light or in good taste to give them, as he is not at 
present an exhibitor. I can assure Mr. Lacy that these views 
py no means coincide with his own, and since he has men- 
tioned Mr. Teebay's name, I must remark that the dark colour 
he showed was a very different tint from that he admires. 
Not to mention minor points, I will just say, that whilst the 
pencillings or dark markings themselves in Mr. Lacy's birds 
are usually very dark brown, in Mr. Teebay's they were a rich 
black, far denser and more lustrous than any now seen. With 
respect to Mr. Boyle's exhibiting hens as brown as bis own, I, 
of course, spoke of the general colour each gentleman showed. 
Pens are sometimes selected to suit the knowil preference of 
particular judges ; and it is a little singular, that the very last 
nair of pullets I have seen exhibited by Mr. Lacy were of that 
Identical "abortive" silver-grey colour he professes to con- 
denm. His pullet at Whitehaven was the same. 

Finally, in saying that such silver-grey pullets always moult 
brown, that those who breed them will obtain small size, light 
breasts, heads and necks white halfway down, and bad feather- 
ing-— -in all thefae Mr. Lacy is wrong in point of fact. A friend 
of nodne has just purchased from Mr. Boyle, at a high price, a 
pair of two-year- old hens of good size, heavily feathered, 
splendidly pencilled, and perfectly and absolutely free from 
brown. I have now in my own possession a hen of the same 
age from another yard, which is very nearly free from brown, 
but splendidly pencilled on the breast, and in size the very 



largest— I will not say ever bred— but that I ever saw; and 
when I say she is larger than hia own first-prize hens it 
Birmingham, he will admit she cannot be very " smaU." ioA 
finally, let any on« inspect Mr. ElHs's wdl-kuown jtad and m^ 
how far such remarks will apply to it. 

I trust I shall not this time be miAunderstood, or giTe offanea 
My sole object is to oontradiet the notion that either eoloarft 
the " only proper " one for a Brahma, and that the other annt 
be the result of a cross. Both are legitimate, and the reeott 
of legitimate and careful selection in breeding, f can adaiixa 
and see beauty in each, and my opinion is, that the time k 
nearly come when Brahmas should be again gnbdivided ifltb 
three colours, which might be called " Light " (as it is nov), 
" Silver-pencilled," and " Bark or Brown-penciUed." As sooi 
as the number of entriee shall justify this, I think there is ai 
much reason fer the sub-division as in the ease of CoefaiBs, 
and it would end the present strife about the xnatter ; kvt 
meantime I would strongly oppose a pen being either eon- 
mended or condemned on aeeomit of its eolour, sinee one 
has as much right to his fancy as another. I would only inaM 
that each bird should be uniform in tint, and not sis now ofien 
seen, contain patches of both. To this end I reiteate ny 
caution, that the indiseriminate crossing of widely diffral 
colours will ruin both, and to insure uniionnity, that beloies 
cock is purchased the hens of the same yand be foand to oer- 
respond pretty nearly in colour to those already kept. 80 wil 
either tint be preserved in harmony and perfection. 

With these remarks I conclude my notes on Dark Bnfamai, 
and if I take up the pen again it will be oonceming aBetha 
breed. — Nbmo. 



PETTED BANTAMS. 

Mt half dozen Bantams have everything their own way. I 
have given over the garden to them. They aie kuda and 
ladies of all they survey there. I cannot have fiowers ; I can- 
not have vegetables. To humour my Bantams, I must have 
nothing but gravel, worms, and insects. If I do not go down 
every morning and feed them upon the very best shelled whesi 
they march into the house and peck at my legs. When the 
snow came on the other day, they left their house, as notbdng 
comfortable enough for them, and insisted upon roosting on 
the backs of my best mahogany chairs in the dining-room. 

The noise they make when any female member of the oom'' 
munity lays a ridiculous egg, is dreadful. II I go oat and beat 
them, they only make more noise, and the moment my beek is 
turned, the cocks all set up crowing, in token that they have 
got the best of me. 

They are the artfullest cocks and hens I ever kneW. Tfa^ 
are aware that I am flattered by their flving up on the window- 
sill, and rapping with their beaks on the glass to call my at- 
tention when I am busy writing, and they do it on all occasions, 
their reward being some chopped meat. They have no ob- 
jection to their own species, or a handful of canary seed, which 
they consider a dainty. I even indulge those fowls with black 
beetles, which I take much trouble to catch for them with 
elaborate snares in the back kitchen. 

What thought and cruel ingenuity do I exercise on behalf of 
those Bantams ! I pour some double stout into a deep basm, 
I place the basin in the back kitchen, I fix a little wooden 
ladder to the side of the earthenware wall, and then I enshmod 
the back kitchen in Cimmerian darkness. The beetles lurkiag 
in their holes smell the double stout, which they instinetlvelj 
know to be Barclay Ss Perkins' best, they creep out eao- 
tiously, ascend the ladders, and reaching the giddy tc^ of tbs 
wall make a false step, and fall into the seductive but treaeheroof 
abyss. But they are not drowned ; such is the refined crosity 
of man, that he only puts enough double stout in the abyss is 
tempt his innocent victims to besottedness. When they reeorei 
from the stuiming effects of their fall, they think they are in 
the beetles' heaven, feeding upon the ambrosia of their godi. 
They wallow in their plentiful cups, and sing roaring sonp 
about beetle love and double stout (they call it *'rosy wiDfl^" 
of course), and think it will be ever thus ; but artful sjid cniel 
man appears in the morning letting in the reflective h'ght, sad 
the unhappy beetles know that they have been deceived. Thqf 
cry, "Ahl betrayed," and make a rush to scramble up ths 
wall, but are so drunk that they all tumble down again, and 
their fate is to be eaten alive in a state of intoxication by those 
bloated Bantams. Never did Boman emperor enjoy such wild, 
ruthless, extravagant, luxurious satnmaUa as those fowls.-* 
—{AU the Year Bound.) 
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LIGURIANS IN IRELAND. 
Oh opening The Joubxaii or Hostio01.¥ubb of April 11th, 
and razmiog my eye oyer the eolamns devoted to bees and bee- 
keeping, I was much pleased to see the artiele from ** A Dbtov- 
SHUSB Bbb-kesfeb,*' on " Propagating Ligurians." I have for 
some time been looldng forward with mn^ interest for the 
inlannjition bo folly contained in it, inasmnoh as I introdaced, 
last mUobui, into my apiary — previoaal^ consisting entirely of 
Uadk ooloniee — two stocks of the foreigners, obtained from 
Mr. 'Woodbnzy, and I have been most anxions to discover the 
moBt lik«ly means of maintaining the strange blood in the 
purity in which I received it from him. 

Ton may, perhaps, have remembered that in a letter which 
I addressed to yon last autnmn on the subject,* I stated that 
previous to that period I had be^i deterred from introducing the 
lAgDzians into tiiis neighbourhood, both from the fact of the 
vety high prices demanded for them by some English bee> 
keepers, and also from their refusing to guarantee their safe 
asWal in this oonntry. These remarks of mine fortunately 
met 4be eye of Mx. Woodbury, who kindly oommnnicated with 
me on the subjeet, and made me such eatisfaetory and fair 
offers on both the above points, that I was induced at once to 
aoeefpt them, and the result up to this has been most satis- 
hcioTy to me in every respect. 

As the progress of Ligarian bees in this oountoy, during 
even so short a period, may be a subject of some interest to 
the Irish readers of your bee columns, I will mention a few 
facts connected with them since they came into my possession, 
pvemising that almost from the day of their arrival, early in 
September last, to the present moment, the severity of the 
antumn. winter, and spring has been xmprecedented. And 
here, at the ^rst start, the opinion of the Baron Von Berlepsch 
was, in my mind, completely verified— viz., " That the ItiJian 
bees are leas sensitive to cold than the common kind ;" for 
whereas, amongst my black stocks not one escaped without more 
or leee loss of life, owing to the cold and sudden changes of 
the weather, not one of the Ligurian bees died from the same 
eauses, and this under most disadvantageous circumstances. 
When I received them, late in the autumn, they had scarcely a 
particle of honey, it being essential to their sttFe transit that 
they should travel with light combs. Artificial food I of 
course supplied them with at once and liberally, and the man- 
ner in which they stored and appropriated this surprised me, 
one hive increasing in wei^t from 16 lbs. nett to 491 ihs. nett, 
from the 20th of September to the 9th of November. The other 
Bto^, although it did not lay up winter stores so rapidly, is 
now in quite as prosperous a condition, both having a large and 
thriving population, and the young bees clearly and beautifully 
marked in each, testifying to the pureness and fecundity of the 
^eens at their head. So far, then, the prospect of my estab- 
lishing the Ligurians in this locality looks cheerful enough, 
wexe it not for one great drawback which I feared all along, and 
idiioh the ** Dbvohshibb Bbb-keepbk'b" letter almost confirms 
— ^viz., that my apiary is almost entirely unprovided with 
bAT and frame hives, only one of my black colonies being 
mpplied with that necessary (as it appears from his letter) 
Miiole for propagation. When commencing bee-keeping, I 
Btacted on the wise, as I supposed, principle of " learning to 
e poop before attempting to walk," so I invested entirely in plain 
8«oMi hives. Under these unfavourable circumstances I can 
qnly ask, *• What am I to do ?'* feeling sure that I shall obtain 
trom you advice as to the best course of action under the 
oiiounBtances. 
What is the proper time to commence forming *' nudei? " 
iBefore concluding my desultory remarks on the Ligurians 
Imre, I muat add, how much I was struck by tiie wonderful 
ftdrttitagee of the bar and frame hives in transporting bees, 
both as regards safety of the combs and perfect ventilation. 
The manner in which Mr. Woodbury secured them was to me 
a piarvel of skill and ingenuity, and I believe they might have 
trsTelled without injury to the end of the world. 

As the season advances, if it should be a matter of any 
iaifesreat, I shall be happy to report the progress of my new 
Mends and my attempts to increase them. Carious to say, 
lifter cuoh a severe winter not one of my stocks did better than 
one in a glass observatory hive of my own construction. The 
biTe which was single glass, I placed in a box, with an interval 
of Italf an inch carefully packed with tow and wool, and hardly 
% bee died m it.— Souib, Co, Kildare, 

[You will do well to transfer some of the strongest of your 

* This letter appeared In No. S79 of our New Berias.— Ebb. 



black colonies into frame hives during the present month, or 
as soon as they become populous. You may find hints on Uihi 
subject whidi will be of service to you in Nos. 75 and 280 of 
our New Series, but the process is briefly this : — During the 
forenoon of a fine day drive all the bees into an empty hive 
and put them on their accustomed stand. Take their original 
hive in-doors, and cut out all the combs whole. Fit these into 
frames, and support them therein by strips of wood three* 
eighths of an inch wide and one-sixteenth thick, tacked at tiie 
top and bottom, two on each side of every comb, and 1^ zine 
clips when necessary. Thick combs must be pared down, but 
take care that the cells on either side are left of equal length ; 
also that the *' partition wall " is in the centre of each bar* 
Crooked combs should be set straight, and if not sufficient^ 
pliable to permit of this being done may be slightly waxmed 
before the fire. It wUl be found convenient to remove the pro- 
jecting Woodbury rib from the bars, and the bees wUl attiaoh 
the combs to them with greater facility if their under surfaoe 
be coated with melted wax. Having completed the job, and 
arranged the combs in their new apartment in the same order 
as that which they occupied in their old one, deepen the hive 
by the addition, on the top, of another, from which the frames 
and crown and floor-boards have been removed ; set it on the 
old stand, and knock out the duster of bees into the upper 
hive on the top of the frames of the lower one, putting on the 
crown-board immediately. Next morning take away the inserted 
hive, and the day after that remove the supports from aU the 
combs which the bees have fixed. If any are not secured, their 
supports may be left until they are fastened. 

The formation of nuclei may commence as soon ae any ol 
your stocks are strong enough, and possess a tolerable quantitf 
of drone-brood.] 



DRONE BROOD. 
I EXAMINED a Woodbury hive to-day (April 23rd), for the pur- 
pose of excising royal cells. I only found one, apparently an 
old one, empty (the stock was a swarm of last year) ; but in the 
middle of one comb I found about thirty large cells covered 
with semicircular domes of a light brown colour ; they stood 
out very prominently and conspicuously in the combs, uid 
each contained a large white grub. Although I have busied 
myself mucQi with bees for a few years, I have not had the 
means of looking inside a hive till lately, and am ignorant of the 
various appearances of drone and worker brood, &o. I conclude 
the cells referred to contain drone brood. Had they been formed 
the other way up — i.e., vertically — and on the edge of the 
combs I should have concluded they were royal cells. I may 
inform you that the stock, though a swarm of last year, gave 
me 18 lbs. of honey, is now very strong (it has been fed), and 
has a splendid queen, and plenty of sealed honeycomb, if the 
above are drone brood, why so few of them ? I shall be very 
glad of more information about the method of emptying combs 
given in page 288.— G. G. E. 

[It is too early to look for royal cells, especially in so back- 
ward a season as the present. The large cells with semicircular 
domes contained drone brood, and that in an advanced stage, 
owing to these few cells being placed in the centre of the comb. 
The number was doubtless limited by the number of drone 
cells, but had you carefully scrutinised the interior of such large 
cells as exist nearer the edges of the combs, you would niost 
probably have found them also tenanted by eggs and larvie in a 
less advanced state. We will endeavour, whenever we have the 
opportunity, to obtain further information respecting the Ger- 
man centrifugal machine for extracting honey from the combs.] 



ECONOMY IN COAIi. 

I SUPPOSE every one wishes to be economical in housekeeping ; 
the majority from necessity, the minority, I hope from a wish 
to make their charity purses larger. The beat rule is — " Eco- 
nomy practise, but do not be mean." 

A little more than a year ago, I met, when away from home, 
a gentleman who was full, very full, of a new plan, which if 
carried out would make his coaA bill smaller, smaller by half, 
and yet his fires were to be as large and as warming as ever. 
I smiled incredulously, thinking him a most enthusiastic man. 
He said, *' Now here's my plan ; Send for your blacksmith, set 
him to take the width and lencth of your grate, and floor it 
with a pieee of iron half an inch thick.** ** What 1 " said I, 
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" 80 that no cinderB, and not even any ashes ean fall through? ** 
**Te8, exactly.** "Bat how ean the fire draw np? and how 
dnll and dusty ypar fire most look.** " Nothing of the fdnd, I 
airare yon ; only try, and then yon will see.** Bat I did not 
tiy, and heiogTerr much attached to old ways, I poked my fire 
aU the more, and rattled the dost oat Tigorously, thinking, 
'* Whoever will may have a dull fire, but I will not.** 

Nearly a year passed, and I heard no more of solid-floored 
grates, when the delusion, so I deemed it, reached my own 
neighbourhood. Being assured by experienced persons of the 
eeonomy and convenience of the new plan, I determined to 
try it, but only in my study. A son of Vulcan, well ex- 
perienced in the matter, came and measured my grate, and 
speedily, instead of open ironwork, it was floored wiUi a solid 
slab of iron, so that not a grain of dust could drop through. 
Next morning I was surprised to see the fire burning very 
brightly, and to have no complaint about the difficulty of 
lighting it. I was also surprised to ^d how seldom I had to 
get up and put on fresh coals. After a week*s experience we 
were all satisfied of the comfort and economy of the new 
scheme. Gradually I have extended the plan throughout the 
whole house ; first in my study, then to the nursery, then to 
the dining and drawing-rooms, and, lastly, to the kitchen. 
Our experience reaches over two months, and we would on no 
aooount return to the old system. An artisan's wife, a careful 
body, weighed her coal, first while following the old plan, 
then after adopting the new one, and 'finds that by the latter 
she saved just one-third. 

I like this flooring the grate with solid iron for the following 
reasons : — ^First, the fire wants making up only three times 
a-day ; then there is a total consumption of coal, or nearly so, 
as there are, or ought to be, no cinders, except those left in the 
. prate, and the larger pieces come in nicely for lighting the fire 
m the morning. Then one*s fire is not always, as the maids 
say, ^'dropping out," but will keep in for hours, and if once 
*' low,** draws up again very quickly. Also, of this I am sure, 
the amount of heat is greater than obtained by the old plan. 
The servants make no objection, only they are apt to neglect 
what I insist on — viz., throwing up every cinder that comes 
through the front bars. The dust accumulating at the lowest 
bar must be gently removed by the poker. In large towns, 
where I believe riddling of cinders is never practised, the 
saving would be greater than in the country, for, of course, the 
loss of cinders ought to be borne in mind. I feel so certain of 
the economy of this plan, that I have had the grates of some of 
my poorest parishioners altered for them. 

I send this account to "our Journal," as many careful 
housekeepers who may not have heard of this plan, will be 
glad to have a hint in economy, and, indeed, the saving of coal 
is a national duty, inasmuch as it is believed by scientific men 
who have examined into the matter, that our mines will become 
exhausted in a certain number of years. — ^Wiltshibe Rectob. 
[We believe that this plan is worthy of adoption, and we 
found our opinion not only upon our correspondent's ex- 
perience, but upon that of Serjeant Warren, who, we believe, 
was the originator of the plan. This well-known author is 
Becorder of Hull, and at a dinner held in that good old port in 
the January of the present jrear, he publicly advocated this 
mode of economising fuel. His address was excellent, and with 
equal excellence it has been versified by a clever physician as 
follows : — 



Corporation, nnd Town, 
To aJl, "With a fervonr sincere, . 
I wish every blesaing may crown 
A proBperous happy New Year. 

Permit me some facts to instil 
In yoor minds, on a practical qnes- 
tion; 
That may show you at least my good 
will 
By a kindly and useftil svggestion. 

Do yon wiah to obta% without waste 

Due heat from the coal yon have 

paid for; 

Or prefer it to bnm out in haste, 

Kot working the good it was 

for? 

Do you wish— I may ask in a word- 
To save your domesticA some trouble; 

To lessen your eoal bills a third ; 
And the warmth of your hearth to 
make double ? 

If you do, to my guidance attend : 
For some sevt^n yenrs, more or less, 

I have tested, with many a friend, 
A plan with unbtoken t 



So I sentformy laDdlord— (sood nUBOL 
I knew I should aot OTtfiMk htm). 

And besought him to follow my plan. 
Be has done so, with what raaalt? 



Since my lire was made up at ten 
Fre eiOoyed aU the warmth I desire ; 

And at flre Tm the warmest of men. 
Withont throating my aoM In the 
flre. 

Not aa ounce of additional ooal 
Has been needed, nor wat<diing^ nor 
stoker: 
Save to break an ooeasioaal hole. 



Osiker 



Try it fairly. I beg of you aO, 
Enjovr eoal atoree undaly teen 
Bm&i with oar noble Town Hall, 
£a& the Town Cletk, taoA Om 
thePeaoe. 

I don't mfaid defraying the sort 
If yon And that azpertanent Wl; 

And pray ask my exaeUeat heaL 
Mr. Baiatoa, to teU you hia tale. 



ssr 



pol 

Now, how wa« all this brought about ? 
I wUl teU you, — aa blaoksmiths 
euTiron 
Your excellent town, call one out 
vnth a small pieee of common sheet 
iron. 

He win speedily out you a plate 

(Any paitem will do on a pinoh), 
It should just fit the base of your 

grate, 
With a thiokneaa oae^isth of aa ineh. 

Let your maid in the usual style 
Lay your flre, and hare it tnlted. 

Leave the lowest bar open awhile. 
And youll be both amazed and de- 
lighted. 

For as soon as the fire bums through 

The ooais, with warm glow and 

bright flashes. 

The heat will not fly up the flue, 

Nor your hearth be 

with ashes. 

In my breakfast^room grate I began. 
In my dining-room next, and my 
kitchen: 
Then everywhere followed the plan 
With success that was really be- 
witching. 

In ny residence (likewise) official : 
And, my Arc once lit, I may say 

That attention the most superficial 
Will last for the whole of the day. 

Now, pray do not smile at my plan, 
Nor think my suggestion is dull ; 

For rm anxious to do what I can 
For the good of the old town of Hull. 



Aa I write fbr the good of thetowa. 

For householders mi Aty or suB, 
Pray publish the CaeU I note 4Bwa 



For the general profit of aO. 
For the oold wiater wtads UU «- 

verely; ^ __ 

AndeoaliseneasiTatooTdv: . 

lain, my dear Mayor, mart ■■ 

^*^SmiSlVake«k, 



P.S.-If this plan do not a 
For Qhimneys may obetiaateW- 

Just draw out the pLate-vUeh |ss 
eaa,fflr. 
For It ianH a fixture* jon see. 

Approving the seheme aad its itB« , 
And ftniSing a trial wofk weO- 

Mr- Bafaiton deelarea we ^UH vltaM 
Its mecita th roagliont his MbL 

On reading this amiable letter, 
And the phu whieh i ta PW v^^ 

I aak, Ck>uid there well be a hitter 
Sui;geatlon io heap out ttaedif 

Hurrah I for a true friend to vgm^ 
His name shall be haiM «&« 

He may claim the good wishes-vA 

Of ten ttmea "Tea Thoanal •- 
Year." 
"Now and then" the idea which he 
mentions _ _. 

Win be known aa his -NewWodi. 
with Hates,* 
And the trait of his kindly ItrtenttaBt 
WUl be &meA aa the Wsmn4B4 
Grates. 

All hail! then, warm hearths aad 

bright Area. . . 

Henceforth from chill eurrsBts sa 

free, 

Till ioe-crownwl old winter wbresj^ 

And we welcome the "LUf ■■ 



By me no invention is c1ftim<)d. 

I read the idea in The Builder ; 
And the paragraph ought to be framed 

By some eminent carver and gilder. 

If yon look how your gratea have been 
made. 
You'll see that the bUMSksmitha— Od 
rot 'em I 
Have forged, for to forge is their trade, 
A layer of bars at the bottom. 

Now, having been called to the Bar, 

I know where the bars ought to be ; 
And those blaekamlths— whoever they 
are— 
Should be brought up, aa forgers, 
to me. 

For observe how the coal must be 

placed 
Twixt a couple of draughta to oon- 

sume; 
Which causes yonr fuel to waate. 
And the heat to grow less m your 

room. 

Sow when I first reached my hotel 
On Wednesday afternoon last, 

Th't flre waa made— aad made well- 
Yet I shivered at many a blaat. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

PBESKBvnro Egos (JE. S.).— We answered a similar query in our last 
nnmber, page 804. 

PCACOOK'S FSATRXRS WITH A FltM 0» AkIM (A. B.). — ^YoUT biZ&lftOB 

of health, and probably feverish. The feather forma properiybat dztof 
np. Give no whole oora. Food on maal slaked with c<dd water, and m 
him have plenty of lettuce. It is an admirable poultry medicine si ttSi 
time of yoar. There is no objection to splitting and removing the fflnj 
case that holds the feather. 

Brahxa Pootra Chiokxhs Looino thkib Fkathbrs (IF. F).-It ■ 
often the fact that chickens appear more naked when their feakheniR 
coming than they did while only partially covered with down. The v^ 
feathers grow faster than the others, and throw them into the shade, sal 
many parts of their bodies are always naked till perfectly fledged. Maay 
of our own are in this predicament ; but we do not think it worth aottBii 
as they are evidently in perfect health. We like to let well alone. 

Chickens' Legs Swollkn OTortfc).— We imagine, from your desi^ 
tion, that the hens have left the chickena for aome time. If so, th at mil 
partially account for their illness and falling off. They lack the oovKiiC 
and warmth at night, or it may be, yon allow the hens to roam at li%<^ 
and they drag the chickens through the high wet grass. It is notU^ 
for the hens, hnt it is for the chickens. We were watching our BrabflM 
mnning in toe grass a day or two ago, and seeing the treatment our k^ 
ricks have received during the cruel winter, we were delighted to find tM 
chickens' legs were not visible. Fancy chickens seven weeks old ahundni 
yards from nome, and overtaken by one of the pelting storms we hsn 
had. If they were lucky enough to reach home they would hardly«» 
cover ; but whether with or witnont the hen, they cannot do well if np^ 
on boards. That fact is onough to account for crampy and swolle n lajt 
Yon do not, however, allow them sufficient space ; la feet square mip 
have done well some time since, but they have grown In siae and reqen** 
ments, and want elbow-room. Choose a dry, dusty, and sheltered 91L 
If yon have no other houso to give them, take an old china crate, eofv 
it carefully at the top and on three and a half sides. See that isridiB 
be full of dust and thoroughly free from draughts, and at night pot jvff 
chickens in it. Place food and water close at hand for them to find Ha 
the morning. Yon will save many by doing this, and another 7<*^J* 
will save more by putting the hen and chickens out of doors, but kflCfHl 
the former under the rip. 

Pike Sawdust roa Egg-packiko (Idem).— We should prefer it to tat 
lor packing eggs ; but for a Journey by railroad, even of four hmiM 
miles, we do not think it would injure them for hieitching. 

City Colukbabiah Societt {B. C, J.).— The Secretary's addreasia V' 
J. Ford, Stamford Cottage, Sunmier Hill Road, West Green, Tottenhn^ 
Honey Candying in Combs— Abtificiai. Swarks {A Con^anXBtai^ 
—An extremely low temperature within the hive is the eanse of heog 
candying in the combs. Full instructions for making artiflctal s^v** 
with common hives were given by Mr. Woodbury in No. 161 of ov mJ 
Series, and a supplementary article from his pen on the same suhjeetw 
be f onnd in No. 917. His inetmotions were also epitomised by us in nvS 
to a eorrespondent in No. 271* 
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CRINOLINE. 




N the course of the Wt year 
I observed in your Journal 
— T h^g ptirdou, '* our Joar- 
nsl " — an adrertiseTu^jnt 
Eev(in\l till) OS rt'^pf^nT-^l^ Find 
headed, '* The momentous 
qneetion crinoline ;" and once, " The great crinoline ques- 
tion solved.** I fonnd no solution of the momentous ques- 
tion attempted, either in that advertisement or in any 
subsequent one ; but it naturally excited a spirit of inquiry, 
and fliioh questions as the following arose in the minds of 
thoughtful readers : " How came such an advertisement to 
be sent to a Journal of Horticulture?*' *'Is there any 
occult or recondite connection between crinoline and gar- 
dening? " To whom is the great and momentous question 
addressed— to ladies only, to horticulturists, or to whom ? " 
"What is the great and momentous question concerning 
crinoline ? " and ** how is it to be solved ? " After rumi- 
nating upon these sieveral queries, and' turning them well 
over in my mind, I at length obtained, as I apprehend, a 
elue to the profound mystery. 

Crinoline has something to do, or to undo with horticul- 
ture, and the great qodstion for solution is. Whether it is 
to be included among ** Our Garden Friends or Foes ? " I 
turned to the interesting volume under this title by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood ; tliere was no mention of crinolme in 
the index, nor did I find it included among the various 
Bpedee of Wy-bird, all of whom he decidedly reckons as i 
garden friends ; so I conclude that he was too wise to ! 
venture upon so delicate as well as momentous a question, 
and prudence, therefore, dictates that I should confine my- 
Bcdf to 8uppl3ring the reader with materials for reflection, 
without pronouncing any verdict, and let him arrive at 
the solution himself by ike deductive or inductive process, 
whichever he may prefer. ! 

I fear that I must myself be of a peculiarly sensitive [ 
temperament when I avow that the very sight of crinoline | 
among my flower-beds, except it be restricted within the j 
veiy smallest dimensions, does communicate to me an inde- ; 
flcmable sort of electric shock. It may be that in certain | 
crinolined petticoats there is some mixture of copper and ' 
zinc wire which transforms them into poitable galvanic I 
batteries, only I am at a loss in that case to know where ' 
the adds are to come from which evolve the electricity, | 
when those who wear those articles abound only in sweets : 
therefore I must abandon that hypothesis, and come to ! 
the conclusion that there is a certain condition of the j 
nervous system superinduced in amateur horticulturists, I 
like myself, at the sight of these appendages ; for I have 
observed that those who have no real taste for the art can I 
follow in the wake of crinoline, and behold with stoical i 
Ho. na— YoK. HI* Nbw Bmxg, 



indifference the ravages made by it ; whilst I have been 
like a toad under a harrow at every step which it has 
made, my harrowed feelings rendered the more painful 
because 1 have had to endure my agony in silence. 

" Ravages ! " I think I hear some fair one whilst perus- 
ing these lines exclaim at that word ravages, *' What 
ravages can this writer mean ? " I nevertheless must in 
sober seriousness repeat the word ravages. Yes, I have 
witnessed many a blooming flower laid low in the borders 
by the mere fact of one of these mowing machines being 
conducted along its boundary, one-third at least of the 
hoop reaching into the bed and ruthlessly sweeping down 
whatsoever opposed its progress, the fair one who con- 
ducted the machine talking, smiling, laughing, heedless of 
the devastation she was committing ! But what is even 
this compared with a party of three or four visiting your 
garden for the express purpose of admiring your pets? 
(very flattering !), who enter into the mazes of your par- 
terres, the patterns being formed by narrow alleys of green 
turf, and follow each oUier singly, like wild fowl, through 
all the intricacies and involutions of the flowery labyrinth 
— the skirts of each one far overlapping the beds on both 
sides — ^looking before and on each side of them as they 
thread their course, talking and exclaiming, " Oh ! how 
lovely ! " or, " How beautiful ! " or, " Dear, how very 
pretty! " (poor comfort !), but never looking behind them 
at the way in which they are sweeping down, as with tiie 
besom of destruction. Pelargoniums. Calceolarias, Verbenas, 
Petunias, and what not. A tornado, a typhoon, or a cy- 
clone could do little worse. 

Before the bedding season commences you are liable in 
the parterres to the same irruptions of the Vandal crino- 
line : when the beds are fiill of bulbs in bloom, the same 
** fell swoop " passes over Tulips, Anemones, and the like ; 
you may even near the snap of your Van Thols and Hya- 
cinths, and plants of succulent or brittle stem, and see 
them lie decapitated before you. I confess, that pleased 
as I am to greet the joyous faces of such visitors when 
entering the garden, I feel relieved when I see them with- 
draw from it. They remind me in such a case of a saying 
of old Berridge, a facetious but truly excellent divine, that 
the visit of a friend sometimes afibrded liim two sources of 
pleasure. *' I am glad," quoth he, " when my friend oomes^ 
and I am glad when my friend goes.'' 

I say nothing of the conservatory, because I do not my- 
self possess one worthy of being so called. The flowering 
plants in my humble greenhouse are not placed within the 
range of these formidable weapons ; but I have seen con- 
servatories on tlie premises of friends in which tlie alleys 
have been but narrow, or the whole area too much crowded 
with plants, through which, as armour-plated ladies have 
passed along, they have brushed off the bloom from those 
plants which were on the floor, to tlie no small discomfit 
of the gardener. I have heard of a conservatory in the 
vicinity of New York over the entrance of which was a 
notice — " Ladies not admitted except in bloomers." 

Well, a good moral lesson may, after all, be derived from 
these trifling mortifications incident to human civilisation, 
if we have but grace to receive it. They teach us the vanity 

Mo. 97L— ToL. XXXVIL, Old fi 
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of all that is worldly, and admonish ns not to place onr affee- 
tions inordinately upon any porsait or pleasure howe¥er kwlnl 
.and even elevating it may be in itselL I remember that the 
poet Toung in one of hia satires (I have not the boek by me to 
refer toj), paints an amatenr flerist at a period when the passion 
for Tolips was a sort of menonaani*, and desoribes him as 
standing and doting over his '* Paul Diaok," a Duteh variety 
whioh reached a fabulous price, and then exclaims — 

" O Bolid bliss I vhioh nothiag can destroy, 
^ Except^^ oat, bird, snail, or idle boy 1 " 

Had the poet lived in our day he might have added a third 
line — 

" Or ozinoline, the bane of florists' joy I " 

i There is another department of the garden which invites a 
passing notice of crinoline, but in this instance it is doubtful 
whether it is to be considered as friend or foe. Mr. Wood perhaps 
would place it among the neutrals. I refer to that portion of the 
lawn now generally set apart for the royal and almost universal 
game of croquet. Crinoline in this insfcanee, often most ineon- 
▼euieatlj, displaces the balls for the players on the one side, and 
as conveniently for those of its own side. It cannot for one 
.moment be supposed that there is any conscious unfairness in 
such movements of the balls, but it is sometimes extraordinary, 
notwithstanding our entire confidence in the honesty of the 
sex, how a ball which is a long distance from its hoop, and in 
a wrong direction, after having been covered by the crinoline 
oup, is found by some magic or leger dejtipe in position, cer- 
. iainly reminding one of the inexplicable mysteries of the 
ihimble-rig 1 On one occasion, indeed, when I stood amazed 
at the elever transposition of a ball, the ingenious artitte made 
ibe avowal with ingennous frankness and moat bewitching smile, 
<' I do dearly love a little bit of cheating 1 " but I relate this in 
strictest confidence as a secret never to be divulged by the 
reader. I draw no general conclusions from the fact : I leave 
the question in mediiSf giving to crinoline the full benefit of 
the dovbt. 

And now, to bring this •* momentous ** subject to a conclusion, 
let me ask, How has crinoline ever come to be patronised? 
The chief art in female dress, one would suppose, would be to 
improve or set-off the beauty and symmetry of the wearer, 
but the reverse is the ease in regard to crinoline. It may set- 
off the silks of the mercer, or display the pattern of a shawl, 
but assuredly it does not improve ** the human form divine." 
I suspect that the person who first introduced such a pre- 
poeterons fashion must have had some deformity to ooneeal, 
and she must have possessed no little boldness or courage to 
have ventured out of doors with such a skirt. Horace thought 
that the man's nerves must have been bound with brass who 
first ventured to navigate the ocean : there is no poetry in the 
case of the female who first steered her course through the 
streets of London encircled with crinoline ; she was literally 
surrounded with hoops of metal of some kind or other. Query, 
brass? 

One might solve this inquiry better if the unde d^rivatur of 
erinoline were clear. Whence does it derive its name? It 
may have been from the Latin crinalis^ in which case we must 
ocmdnde that the first petticoat of the kind was made of horse- 
Jiair, or hair of some sort; but there are two litUe Greek 
words which come as near to the mark, and have also an 
Affinity with horticulture — viz., kriiicm or crinon, a Lily, and 
.Ziwon, Flax ; whence, possibly, crino-lin, a flaxen Lily— a mam- 
moth Lily truly ! The admired Japanese auratum, large as 
t is, dwarfs into insignificance in the comparison. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for this hypothesis, the Lily is inverted in the 
petticoat, resembling rather a monster Campanula or BelU 
flower, and reminding one more of Big Ben of Westminster. 
There is, indeed, another use of Uie word Hmn in the Greek : 
it signifies a fisherman's net and an angler's line. Ah ! can it 
■be possible that crinoline was first adopted by an angler, or 
fisher of men, in order to render " the take " more destructive? 
I dare not further pursue this branch of the inquiry lest I my- 
aelf get fishing in troubled waters ; so I leave the whole ques- 
tion as among the donbtfuls — in dubiU, as the schoolmen say. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that my quarrel is with 
those who wear the crinoline ; it is with the article they wear ; 
for what, indeed, would our gardens be without them ? As a 
desolate wilderness, and our flowers would all 

"blnsh nnseen, 
" And waste their sweetness on the desert sir.** 

They give life and animation to the scene, and a well-selected 
I bouquet of fair ones will at any time eclipse the. most exquisite 



of flowers, and cause their lustre to pale and disappear Uks 
stars belove the risen son. I simply sign myself therefoE»— 

Anti-Cbinolimi. 



BLn£-FLOW£B£D BEDDING PLANTS. 

It is a very eommon iwaaik aaiong fionar gardSBers, botii 
amateur and professional, that we have only one really good 
blue-flowered bedding plant— namely, Lobelia erinos ap&^tmk, 
with its varieties. Now, to say the least of it, this aasartion 
is very mifair, as by implication it reflects rathor aerioiiis|)r 
upon the good name and character of more than one wary n- 
spectable blue flower. The Lobelia cevtaiDly is the most ser- 
viceable, beeanse the most naaageable, of any Uoa-flowersd 
bedders which we as yet possess, and for certain siinsliaas 
could hardly be surpassed by any the most visionazy ooold 
imagine. In scroll or chain borders, associated with C^astinm 
and other low-growing plants, nothing can be better ; but I 
have seen beds 8 or 10 feet in diameter niaased with it 
entirely, with a view to complete some eomplieated oonUas- 
tion of colours which nobody bnt the designer, himsfflf eouU 
detect ; and however well sudi beds may look from a bird's-^ 
point of view, to wdinary earth-walking mortals like myself 
they appear decidedly weedy. 

Delphinium formosum, while admired By evaiybody, ii M 
little used as a bedder, though why this should be the ease is 
not very evident ; as regards colour, it is in no way infisrin 
to Salvia patens, while in form, habit, and storm-endoiing 
capabilities, it is beyond all doubt greaily its superior. jFot 
mixing in large informal beds, as centres for sneh, or as a se- 
cond back row in ribbon-borders, it is very effeetive ; in iMt, 
by a moderate amoxmt of pegging down it may be made avail- 
able for nearly every situation in any design not absolutely 
arabesque, llie sole blot in its character is, that between w 
first and second flowering there intervenes a period of nx 
weeks or two months, according to the season ; therefore to 
obtain a succession of flower it is necessary to plant douUy 
thick, and retard every alternate plant by ontting it bask a 
week or so before the time it would be in flower. TkSs 
naturally induces an earlier second growth, which will eome 
into bloom in good time to take the plaoe of the pJants not 
subjected to the same treatment. 

I have thus grown this Delphinium with varied ■ncnoss for 
the last three years, keeping the plants in reserve>beda over 
winter, and transplanting them about the end of April, by 
which time the flower-stems are well developed, and the opera- 
tion serves the purpose of retarding them considerably, especi- 
ally if a good part of the roots are cut off in the process. 

I am now inclined to think that the same result might be 
better effected by using only seedlings of the preoeding jear. 
By raising them from two or more distinct sowings Iheie k 
little doubt that a succession of superb blue spikes might be 
obtained from June to November, and I think it woiild he 
interesting to many readers of Tbz Joubnal os HoBnocLTUBK 
if some correspondent would show a little light on the sdbjeet 

Another blue bedder, the merits of whi<^ I think are but 
scantily appreciated, is the beautiful little Cape Aster (Agathsa 
cielestis) ; its tidy habit, dark green foliage, and sky-blne star- 
like flowers, aU indicate it as a plant almost worthy of its 
name — certainly of more patronage than it has yet received.— 
Aybssibe Gabdekeb. 



LAYERING VINES. 



Last year Mr. Thomson, writing on the coil systena of plsat- 
ing Vines, iq>oke very strongly against Mr. Bivers's plan oi 
layering any part of the old stems, and after describing his 
experience on this head, he said, " I prefer shaking out the 
roots entirely, and not layering a morsel of the stem/* On 
page 28 of Mr. Thomson's book on ** The Vine," I find him 
describing a mode of successful planting, thus — *' I then spread 
out the roots, &e,^ laying three jomts of the wood, as weD as 
the roots, in the soil, making an incision with the knife btkom 
each bud to induce the emission of the roots." arc. 

There seems to be some eontradietion here; and it so lam- 
pens that I have, and I now fear somewhat mifortanate^, 
followed out the last direefcions of Mr. Thoaoison with a mm 
bouse I have just planted. If the first plan— via. » that of 
1866, is the right one, I am in fear for the success of my Ylnss, 
which I cannot well afford to lose. I felt doubtful abont the 
nicking process at the time, but Uiought I could not be wrong 
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la^ vfattilCr. TJhtanMotLv^oanmm^ I shooidbegMtolMsr 
Imw Im ezpliiiis thig ftpparant oootndiotion.— Yins, Xtnoodi* 

[In reply to your ooim^poodflot *' Thxs,** ailpv «w to ny 
that it was mj brother and not I who had a oontroveny with 
Mr. iUTers about layering the steins of Vines in the soU at 
planting. 

I an still ol opinion, lonading that opimoti on oxAensiYe 
•oMKrieaee, that iny reeommendaiion at page 26, as quoted bv 
^ Tins,*' is sonsd. If he will torn to " Experiments with 
Vines,'' he will obsenre that I planted a house of Mosoats at 
Wrotham Park, in 1847, exaotly as he has done his. following 
.my aMee ; and if. he will address a note to Mr. Edlington, 
Wfotihaaa Park, Bamet, who has the maoagement of these 
flMne "^^nes at this date, he will learn that more healthy, froit- 
fal Vines are rarely to be met with ; and at a distanoe oif time 
ol twenty years, this is sorely satisfaetoiy evidenoe in fawor 
of the system of planting '* Vitib " has adopted on my reoom- 
BMBidation. I ean give him seores of examples of the same 
sort if he require them. — ^Wm. Thouson, Dalkeith Park.] 



THE OBIGIN OF COLOUE IN TRICOLOR 
PELARGONIUMS. 

Ibavb read with great interest the very able remarks of yoor 
eorrespondent *' M.," at page 291, and perhaps you will kindly 
allow me to thank him for his very courteous criticism of mj 
letter en the same sobjeot in yoor impression of April 18th. 

Soienoe, I am now aware, did not justify me in pupposing 
that brown and yellow woold produce red ; but, psradoxioal as 
it mat appear to be, ignorance in this particular instance 
proved an advantage, as acting on this erroneous conviction, 
and aided by some principle inherent in the leaf, but of the 
nature of which and properties we are at present ignorant, the 
desired effect has becm produced. 

With regard to the Golden Tricolor Pelargonium mentioned 
by '* M.'' as having been raised by Mr. Hally, of Blackheath, 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, and named Rainbow, I can 
only say that I never saw it, and never heard of it before ; and 
it certainly seems strange that this variety should have re- 
mained in obscurity so long. Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock was 
raised, I think, in the year 1858, and when it was sent out two 
or three years later, some one in writing upon the subject sub- 
Beqoently, said, "fliat tho advent of Mrs. Pollock HteraUy took 
the hortieoHural world as it were by storm.** That it created a 
aemalion is not to be denied, and it is really difllcolt to believe 
that a variety qoite equal to it, according to " M.,'* should have 
been flourishing for so many years before that time at Deptford 
Cf Bkekheath, and yet for so very few people to haye known of 
Ha enstenee. I most sincerely trust, however, that ** M.** will 
Mi the matter at rest by exhibiting a plant of this variety at 
the exhibition of Tricolor Pelargoniums to be held at Kensing- 
ton on the tlst of this month. 

I eannot at present refer to Mr. Pearson's letter, but I think 
tlM* he did not exaotly say what *' M.'* says he did— via., ** that 
no single plant of this olass of Pelargoniums was antecedent to 
Un. PoUoek.** I think he said, *'that none worth growing 
Bziiled pseviooB to the introdoction of this variety." 

** M.** is decidedly in error with regard to the origin of Italia 
Unita« That variety was preduoed between a dark-isoned seed- 
ling of my own, and a Silver Tricolor sort named Rainbow also 
laiasd by myself. Rainbow was produced between Oerise 
Uniq^oe and Attraction, and both the last-named varieties were, 
I balieve, raised by Mr. Kinghom ; and the last-named {kU 
traetion) was, I believe, the finst Silver Tricolor Pelargonium 
pvodaeed. I have never onee used Burning Bosh for the pur- 
poae ai buseding. I am inclined to think that there exist pby- 
fedogieal reasons lor donbting the fact of a golden-margined 
wariety piodoeing a silver-mauegined sport, hot possibly I may 
be wiong in this supposition ; bnt at all events the fact re- 
^nirea oonfirmation. In the Gardenert' Chronicle of last Sep- 
tember I gave the pedigree of Pelai^niom Mrs. Pollock, 
wiiiah yoor ourraspondent ** M.** and other readers may not 
bava aeen, so I will qoote from a oopy of my letter for their 
info n n ation .^—^ The seed-beariog parent of Mrs. PoUoek was a 



ity sailed Emperor of the French, and the poUen parent 
Ockld Fbaaiant. The seed parent of Gold Pheasant was also 



' ol tiM French, and tbe pollen parent Qolden Tom 
Thmnb. The seed parent ol Golden Tom Thomb was an 4^d 
iRKie^ oaDed Coltage Maid, and tbe pollen parent Golden 
.** The seed patent of Bmperor of tbe Frencb was 
Urnqosy and tba paHon parent was Attxaation. The 



rasolt oi this cross was three distinot varfettes prodneed on 
one plant — vis., £raperor of tbe French, Empress of tba 
Fieneh (a marbled-stemmed variety like Oerise Uniqoe), and 
the Silver Tiiealor variety called Rainbow. — ^P. Gbibvb. 



Tea fast of being a near neighbour of Mr. Grieve for the last 
dozen years enables me to write with some authority on the 
snbjeet. There ean be no question that to him belongs the rare 
nsarit of originating most of the best varieties, and also of 
having anticipated their production. His objsct from the first, 
as frequently explained to myself and other friends, was two- 
fold — to snlarge the size, and impart greater stamina to 
Golden Chain, and by an intermixture of blood between Golden 
Chain and the Horse^oe varieties, in obtain new combi- 
nations of colour. The appearanoe of Flower of the Day, and 
other SUver-Ieaved sorts, turned his attention to the subject. 
By crossing these with Zonals, and obtaining a pink zone, he 
was easily led, as deseribed by himself at pago 275, io believ« 
in the poesibUity of producing Golden Tricolors ; to secure this 
object it seemed only necessary to pour golden instead* 
silver blood into tbe dark-leaved Zonals. 

Such was Mr. Grieve*s theory years ago, and I am not aware 
that he has ever swerved a hair's breadth from it since. The 
results are before tbe world in such splendid varieties as Mrs. 
Pollock, Lucy Grieve, Lady Cullum, Mm. Grieve, Mrs. Benyon, 
iso. B matters little to the establishment oi the point of designed 
prodoetion, whether Mr. Grieve*s views upon the effect of mix- 
ing certain colours ars scientifically correct or not. It is suffi- 
cient here to prove that he bad a theory, that that theory, 
riftbt or wrong, aimed at a definite object — ^the production of 
Golden Tricolors, and that his practice compassed that object. 
Beginning with Golden Chain and the best Zonal at command, 
and then ohoosing tbe pollen of his own best seedlings as the 
magic brush with wMdi he has painted, he has succeeded in 
originating and fixing more and finer colours ou, in, or about 
Pelargonium leaves than any other grower of whom we hav« 
heard. 

The difficulty of fixing the whereabouts of the colours leads 
me to state that I think both '' M." and Mr. Grieve treat tbe 
general question of colour rather too mechanically. They 
assume throughout that it is a substance, thus taking it for 
granted that it is a quality inherent in bodies. This vmth 
cannot be said to lutve been proven. Colonrmay be an optical 
phenomenon — a matter entirely between the light of tbe sun, 
a given surfaos, and the eye of the beholder — a question of 
absorption, refieetion,'«ngles, or speed of different rays of bgfat, 
and not one of physical struoturs. 

Or, assoming that colour is a substaHoe, it is obvioos thai 
it eannot be laid on living surfaces, such as leaves or flowers^ 
as the artist spreads his colours on his palette, or the ex* 
perimentalist evolves different hues, by placing the primary 
eoloors in certain relationships to each other. Wo must not 
overlook the disturbing power of vitality. Life is a fortress 
too high lor &e dwarfed ladders of our knowledge to scale, too 
strong for our powere to carry by assault. Wo only know that 
it is full of beauty, power, and mystery, and that it Is under- 
mined in^l directions by disturbing forces that baffle out- 
wisdom alll defy our strength. Two of these forces that 
probably exert as great, or a greater, influence on colour than 
any mere mechanical depoeitions of tissue, coloured or other- 
wise, are chemical action and vital force. 

Bach plant is a miniature laboratory ; by the intermixture 
of salts, acids, and alkalies, plants probably manufacture 
tbeir own paint, as well as elaborate their inward secretions. 
Light handles the brush, biit the paint, if produced at all, is 
moet likely home-made within the plant itself. A familiar 
instaaoe of this chemical paint-making is seen in the appli- 
cation of alum or steel filings to Hydrangeas. It cfaanges tba 
eolonr of the flowers from pink to blue. Doubtless this power 
which comes to the surfiaoe in this instance, is a poweiM 
though hidden eoloorist in myriads of otiier oases. 

Then there is tbe vital force. Its power, hae its Author^ 
seems omnipotaat. Perhaps it does all the oolouring. How 
else shall we aooonnt for tbe caprieiousness of its distvibation, 
or tbe regularity of its arrangement, or the sbarpnesa of itn 
limits r Adverting only to the last, what peculiarity of stnie- 
tore or ehemieal action will explain oor inability to originate^ 
a bloe Boee or Dahlia 7 Or if it be contended that blue being^ 
a primary orionr, no combination of other colours can pro- 
duce it, and therefore we fail, then I fall back upon the ax- 
tiaordinary faet adverted to by Mr. Grieve — that he has 
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]dtti«rtobeen nnable to obtain a oroBS between two raeh eloeely 
rdated elasses as the GK)lden and SiWer Trioolor PelargonituuB. 
"Whenee this repugnance to intermany 7 The vegetable king- 
dom abonndfl with snoh examples, and it seems well nigh im- 
possible to aeootmt for them imless on the hypothesis that 
vegetable like animal life is endowed with some magic power 
analogons to onr sympathies and antipathies. On snch a 
vitally important matter as the perpetuation of itself in an 
altered form, condition, or colour, the wiU of the plant, as im- 
printed on the laws of its life, has to be consulted and obeyed. 
The vital force resents violence, and limits the operations of 
the hybridist by the strong arm of unyielding law — keeping 
him inside its own closely defined lines of consanguinity or 
affinity. If such a power is exercised— and no one can prove 
that it is not— on the origin of species and varieties, it is pro- 
bably also put forth in the secretion, rejection, or arrangement 
of colouring matter, supposing colour to be a quality of bodies, 
or in the selection or rejection of particular rays of light pre- 
suming that it is not. In either case it seems almost im- 
possible to conceive the colouring being so exquisitely laid on, 
or. made to appear as if it were, without the presiding skill 
and matchless energy of the vital force. 

Mechanical colourists may reply that structure is also the 
result of the same energy, and that in contending that colour 
is chiefly dependent on the disposition of separate layers of 
matter, they neither ignore its existence nor seek to curtail its 
power. But there is a wide distinction between growth and 
colourj else the two would probably not only be coextensive, 
which they may be said to be now, but all colours would pro- 
bably be alike wherever there was identity of structure. 

Neither is it necessary to enlarge upon the influence of light 
upon colour. This is well known, and is accppted as the basis 
of all true tlieories upon the subject. I believe, however, that 
just as the sun's rays in their entirety produce white or colour- 
less light, so this light in an unbroken state naturally produces 
green colour. Besolve the sun's rays into their original ele- 
ments by passing them through natural or artificial prisms, 
and we have the glorious hues of the rainbow. Break up light 
by the mechanical medis, chemical power, or vital force of 
plants, or endow them with a natural power of selection of 
sunbeams, and the result probably is variegation. And just as 
the rainbow is not the product of a coat of paint on the sky, 
so brilliant hues in plants may not originate in a layer of 
colour on their leaves. Both sJike may arise from the disin- 
tegration of light, if I may so express it, and not from the 
introduction of new matter. So far I agree with *'M.,'* that 
variegation is not the addition of a new colour, but the sub- 
traction or elimination of more or less of other tints. It is not 
a question of putting anything fresh in, but of bringing some- 
thing old out. It removes, it may be, a layer of matter like a 
pigment from an artist's colour-box, or takes out part of a 
sunbeam from its shining sheath, and the result in either case 
would probably be identical — the exhibition of a new colour. 
The peneil of the hybridist, then, is less the brush of the artist 
than of the eliminor ; his mission is the removal of overlying 
matter, so that the great primary colours, red, yellow, and blue 
of the grand old master Nature may be brought out in their 
distinctive clearness. Bed and yellow have already been sepa- 
rated ; can blue also be made to stand alone 7 It is probable 
that it may. Earoest efforts are being put forth in this direc- 
tion, and when the theory of elimination is better understood, 
greater success will doubtless attend them. 

Nature seems to favour the hybridist. New colours once 
produced have a tendency not only to perpetuate but to in- 
tensify themselves. Probably this arises from the fact that 
not only are different rays of light endowed with distinct 
functions, but their energy is stroogly influenced by the 
colour of their transmitting media. By such means the 
chemical power of the sun is probably exerted on behalf of the 
hybridiser. It works to remove more of the green and expose 
brighter colours, to break up Nature*s mixture, and resolve it 
into its original elments. It is a matter of actual fact that 
Mr. Grieve has gone on from good to better, until he has 
approached towards perfection in yellows and reds. 

Beginning with Golden Chain, the following varieties show 
the progressive development of colour like the ascending steps 
of a ladder — Gold Pheasant, Mrs. Pollock, Lucy Grieve, Lady 
CoUnm, and Mrs. Grieve, the best of all. Neitiier does he yet 
deepair of a blue. For this, however, I believe he will have to 
appeal more to the vital principle and the distintegration or 
separation theory, and less to the mechanical induction of 
colour. Otherwise I, who have hitherto contented myself with 



carefully noting, occasionally chronicling, and always rqoieing 
in his well-merited success, may appear as a close competitar 
lor the blue ribbon.*~D. T. Fisb, Hardmehe. 



CYCLAMEN PERSICUM CULTURE. 

I BNCL08B for your inspection leaves and blooms of C7olaiiie& 
persieum. The plants have been in flower from last Cbriatmas, 
but are now just over. It ought to be a plant for the million, 
but strange to sUte, it seems to be one of the most negleoted, 
yet one of the most easy to grow. 

The treatment given here is to sow the seed in Febniaxy. 
When the seedlings are large enough to handle they are prieksd 
out in frames, then into small 60.pots, giving the last iluft into 
large 60's, which are quite large enough for the flrst year. 

From the time the seed is up, the plants should be kept in a 
moist, growing temperature, but by no means with % oonflned 
atmosphere, and at the end of ten or twelve months line bloom- 
ing plants can be had. 

I kept a three-year-old corm from seed. It commenced bloom- 
ing in the beginning of February, and continued produong 
flowers nearly to the present time, 'and not lose than from 
seventy to ninety blooms expanded at one time. I merely sisii 
this to show its usefulness either for in-door deooratioD. 
bouquets, or cut flowers. The effect of forty or fifty good 
plants in a conservatory in the three worst months of the yssc 
can be easily imagined. 

After the blooming period the plants are not allowed to be- 
come dry at any time of the year, or to be exposed to the menrf 
of the weather during the summer months. When tfaey flbow 
signs of starting, they are repotted, but without destroyiiig any 
of the roots, and as little as possible of the old soil is removed. 
They are kept ic a cool house with a free cireolation of six.— 
G. E., Stntvberry Hill. 

[The specimens enclosed were as flne as any we ever saw. 
The leaves measured nearly 4^ inches across ; Uie petals wers 
1| inch in length; and the whole were robust examples of 
perfect health and vigour. — Ens.] 



EARLY TULIPS. 

Althoxtoh the Early Tulips are of great value for the spring 
decoration of conservatories, as weU as for enlivening the 
flower garden before the summer occupants of the beds axe 
planted out, and are indeed largely grown for both puxpoees, 
yet, considering their brilliant colours, their easy ooltuze, and 
the cheap rate at which the bulbs can be purchased, it is sor- 
prising that they are not still more extensively cultivated. At 
present Hvde Park furnishes a magnifloent example of the 
effect which they produce in large masses. There, extending 
for several hundred yards from Stanhope Gate, on the Pari: 
Lane side, towards the Marble Arch, is a series of beds 
which Mr. Mann, the Superintendent of the Park, has filled 
with these Tulips. Ten bedp, sU 25 feet long by Bk ^nde* 
each containing one variety only, alone afford sneh a dis- 
play of Tulips as it may safely be averred has nev«r before 
been witnessed near London. All these beds have aa edging 
of Arabis alpine, bearing a profusion of its white flowsn, 
and within this a line of Groenses, now over, snxromidDig 
a mass of Tulips, everywhere uniform in height, and with- 
out a blank. The varieties are Bex Bubrorum, donble led; 
Toumeeol, red and yellow ; La Candour, double while ; TeDov 
Prince, single yellow, and White Pottebakker. Waterioo, 
single red, was also planted, but came into flower too soon. In 
the ten principal beds, and in others, altogether abont 90,000 
Tulips were planted, and although the arrangement of the 
colours is capable of some improvement, the very sneeessfnl 
manner in which the bulbs have bloomed is most ereditaUs 
both to Mr. Mann, and to Messrs. Gibbs it Co., of Down SInst, 
Piccadilly, who supplied them. In the panels, besides Tolqis 
and Hyacinths, the latter nearly over, there are Polyanthasss, 
the white-blossomed Iberissemperrirens, Alyssnmsaxatileoom- 
paotum, Saponaria calabrica, and some autunm-sown annuals 
in bloom. It may also be here remarked that a number of 
Plane trees, some with trunks upwards of a yard in eironm* 
ference, have been moved back from 15 to 20 feet, to make 
room for the much-needed widening of Park Lane, and, with 
a single exeeption, without injury to the trees. 

Messrs. £. G. Henderson, of the WeUington Bead NnrMties, 
have also a very flne collection in bloom, which is well wortliy 
of inspection. It fills some f or|y beds, oonsists of semal 
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thonsaadfl of bulbs, and ib more briiliaiU than eren the Hjde 
Park display ; bat the fteneral effect is not so good, owmg to 
the Tast namber of Tarieties planted, and which do not corre« 
spond so exactly in height as is desirable. Of these the most 
noticeable are Sultana, crimson; Yiolacea pnrparea, riolet 
pnrple, pretty bat small ; Boyal Qaeen, dwarf, deep crimson ; 
Thomas Moore, orange baff; Silver Standard, crimson and 
white; Golden Prince, yellow; Bride of Haarlem, cherry-ca- 
loared feathers on a white groand ; Cottage Maid, white, 
feathered with rose; Fea d'Anvers, scarlet, resembling Ver- 
mition Brilliant in coloor, bat of dwarf er habit ; Tournesol; 
doable ; Golden Prince, one of the best of yellowB ; Qaeen 
Victoria, white, fiae cap ; Gonlear Cardinal, flery scarlet ; La 
Plaisante, pnrpUsh pace ; Bratas, bright orange scarlet, with 
a narrow yellow border ; Dao d'Aatriche, scarlet, with a broad 
yellow belt ; Woaverman, large, violet purple ; L% Majenteose, 
deep crimson, with a narrow white edging ; Dachesse de Parma, 
large and very fine, red and yellow ; Proserpine, rather past 
its best, but still a fiae rose ; and B^senkroon, crimson. 

Independently of the Talips, Messrs. Henderson's l<irge 
faousefnl of Tricolor Pelargoniams is a sight of matchless 
beanty, and from the multitude of varieties which it contains 
in aU stages of development, replete with interest. 

In the Inner Temple Gardens Mr. Broome, less advanta- 
geously situated as regards London smoke, has also several 
beds'of early Talips in good bloom. 



ROYxVL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Weekly Show. Jfiy 4lA.— The first of the Satarday ihows to be 
held dnring this month and next took pUee to*day, and the eoUeetioa 
brought together ttm a very good one. First, second, and third prizes 
were offered for coHections oif three Pelargoninms (^matears) ; of six 
plants, miscellaneoas (Amateurs) ; of three Azaleas (Amatenrs) ; of 
miflcellaneoas ent flowers, orraxtged in a basket (Open) ; and for the 
best exhibition of fmit (Open). 

In the collection of three Pelargoniams the first prize was awarded 
io Mr. A. Wilkie, jtardener, Oak Lodge, Addison Road, Kensington, 
and the second to Mr. W. Bartlett. Shaftesbniy Boad, Hammersmith, 
^or six plants, miscellaneoas, Mr. A. Wilkie was awarded the first 
prize for a fine plant of Dendrobiam nobile. Azalea crispiflora. Erica 
iCondidissima, &o. Mr. W. Bartlett was awarded the second ^rize 
and also an extra prize for a collection of plants. Thoro was only one 
exhibitor in the class for Azaleas— viz., Mr. A. Wilkie, who was 
awarded a first ]}rize for Azalea rariegata, Marie Verroene, and Coro- 
nata. In the miscellaneoas collection of ent fiowers Mr. W. EarleT, 
gardener to F. Pryor, Esq., Digswell, obtained the first prize, Mr. W. 
Bartlett the second, and the third was t^ren to Mr. A. Wilkie. Mr. 
W. Lynn, gardener to Lord Boston, Hedsor Gardens, Maidenhead, 
/eoined the firat prize for fmit. His collection consisted of a dish of 
Fign, a dash of nne Sir Charles Napier Strawberries, and a collection 
of B.ack Hamburgh Grapes, Sec, Mr. W. Earley, Digswell, obtained 
the second prize, and was also awaided an extra prize for a collection 
-of Tegetables. An extra prize was also jciven to Mr. Morgan. Ball's 
Park, HerefcrJ, for a dish of Keens* Seedling Strawberries and a box 
of cutBoses. 

An interesting collection of plants from Chiswick, consisting of 
Boses, Lily of the Valley, Azaleas, Begonias, Pelargoniums, dso., made 
a Texy pretty Gxhibition. 

• Special Paiza Snoir— jfay 7<A. — ^Althongh nominally only one 
of the minor Shows of the Soeiety, this was in reality an extensiTe 
and varied exhibition, filling the eonserratoiy and the greater part of 
the two adjoining arcades, and from the large number of novelties 
prodaeed it was possessed of more than nsnal interest ; the day, too, 
sras one of the finest we hare had this season. 

Class 1 was for a special prize offered by the Dnke of Bncclench, 
the President, for the nine best ciiltiTated Azaleas, which was token 
try Messrs. Teitoh Sb Sons, notwithstanding their having so many of 
tneir finest specimens of these and other plants at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, where the firm has also token the first ^rise for Azoleos. Those 
shown at Sonth Kensington, which alone it is our province to notice 
liere, were magnificent specimens, stonding'from 6 to 8 feet high, oad 
the largest was 7 feet in diometer ot the bose, whilst the whole were ia 
srofnse bloom, with here and there o few fresh green leaves peeping 
forth and giving relief to the blase of colour. The varieties were — 
Pnestontissima, salmon rose ; Extroni, rosy crimson ; Criterion ; Boi 
Xjeopold ; Trotteriana, magenta crimson, splendid ; Cameo snperbo, 
salmon rose ; Magnifica, white ; Dileota, rose ; and Chelscmi, orange 
aoariet. 

In Class 2, for the best nine Boses in pots, the prize was idso offered 
hy the Dnke of Boecleach, and was taken by Messrs. Lane A Son, 
^th heaatifal examples of Boovenir d'vn Ann, Yieomtesse de Cases, 
^sOow, Chenedole, Anna Alexieff, Chades Lawson, Paal Perns, 
Olobe de Dijon, Victor Ysrdisr, ond Coi^ d'Heb«. Mr. WiUiaai 
Vaal rsosived an extra prise for another bsanti|al eoUectioBf el ▼hidh 



the star wos a most Rracef al plant of Souvenir d'nn Ami in splendid 
bloom, with remarkably fine examples of Anno A!e cieff, Panl Perras, 
Panl Delameilleray, Victor Verdier, Madame C. Wood, Comtesse de 
Chabrilloat, Madame de St. Joseph, and President. Mef sra. Lane 
ond Son also oontribnted several voung plants of Mareohol NieL 

Prizes were also offered by lir. G. F. Wilson, F.B.S., and theDoke of 
Bncclench, respeetivoly for the best twenty new Boses, and the best six 
Zonal Pelargoniums, bat no competitors come forward to claim either. 

Mr. W. Wilson Saunders offered prizes for the best ten Orchids and 
the best six Show Pelargoniams. The former was token by Mr. Penny, 
fcordeuer to H. H. Gibbs, Esq., St. Donston's, Begent's Pork, with 
Pholnnopsis grandifioro with three fine spikes of large flowers, Cypri- 
pedium villosum in fine bloom, Saccolobium cnrvifolinm, and IJsBlia 
einnabarina, each with four spikes; Dendrobinm primnlinnm, with 
seven spikes ; Vanda snovis, Y . tricolor snperbo, the yellow and brown 
Onridium soroodes, ond the Fox-bmsh Aerides. 

Mr. Sounders's prise for Pelargoniams was token by Mr. Turner, of 
Slough, with finely-bloomed plants of Potroness, Beacon, Desdemono, 
Mdlle. Potti, Empress Eugenie, and Bose Celestial ; and Mr. Wiggins 
received on extro prize for half o dozen plonts which hove been notioed 
in o pierious report ; Bosenm was very showy. 

ICojor B. Trevor Clarke offered a prize for the best collection of 
frofnant-blossomed plants, but only one exhibitor c&me forword— Mr. 
J. Beeves, Jan., Compden Grove Nursery, Kensington, and his plonts 
were smoll, though numerous enough. They consisted of Mignonette, 
Stocks, Gordenio fiorido, Ixoro ocnminota, Stephonotis floribundo. 
Daphnes, Boronio sermloto, Nerinm splendens. Orange tree, Acoeio 
ormota, Josminnm ligustrifoHnm, Heliotrope, Petanio, Bose, Lily of 
^e Yolley, ond ihxw or four other plants. 

New plonts, as olreody remarked, constituted a leoding feoture, 
being shown in greot numbers and beonty. In Class 8, for the best 
six sent out in 1865 ond 1866, Messrs. Yeitch were first with Primulo 
e^rtusoides omcsno, with rich rosy purple flowers os large as o two- 
abilliag peoe; the beoutifal Moronta roseo-picto, with deep green 
foliage, crimson midribs, ond o zone of the some colour, the under 
side of the leaf being reddish pnrple ; hondsome specimens of Moronta 
Yeitchii, Yersehaffeltio splendida, Dieffenbochia Weirii, and Begonio 
Peorcei with rich velvety dork green leoves veined with pale green. 
Mr. BuU wos seoond with Moronto roseo-picto, Yersehaffeltio splen- 
dido, the silvery, veined Fittonio orgyronenro, the ro8e-8i)otted Berto- 
lonio guttoto, Zomio villoao, o handsome graceful species, ond An- 
thnrinm resole, with large Colodium-like leaves of o bronzy green 
colour prominentlv veined with pole green, o very effective species. 
Mr. WiUioms, of ftolloway, sent the Yoriesotod New Zeolond Flax, 
Diet enbachia Weirii, Droccno songoineo, Horanto Lindeni, o pretty 
Gleichenio with the under side of the fronds silvery, ond o ponful of 
Chiysonthemum Sensotion, which, in generol appearance, would form 
a good substitute for Lady Plymouth Pelargonium. 

In Class 9, for the best six plants sent out in the present year, 
Messrs. Yeitch were again first with Sanchezia nobilis variegate, with 
large obovate leaves with yellow bands radiating from a yellow^ mid- 
rib, a very handsome ornamental- folioged plant; Coleus Yeitchii, 
from New Caledonia, with dark chocolate leoves edged with bright 
green ; Panicum variegatum (also from New Caledonia), with rose, 
white, and green foliage, and which will probobly moke a fine basket 
plant; Dieffenbochia PeOrcei, with large leaves having polo green and 
silvery morldngs ; Hynocyrto brericolyx, from Ecuodor, with neorly 
orbienlor silvery-veined leaves ; and Lomorio ciliato, from New Cole- 
donio. Mr. Bull was second with two Perurion Dichorisondros, 
named D. mosoico, with dark green leaves, lined transversely with 
pole green, and brownish purple on the under side ; ond D. undata, 
with nndulated dark green leoves, longitudinally banded with pole 
green ; Agave mocroeontho, with glaucous pale green leaves^ edged 
with bold brown spines ; the handsome and robust-looking Adiontum 
Lindeni ; Moronta illustris ; ond Bignonio omoto, from Bio Negro, 
with brood-lonceolote leaves, which when young ore of o bronzy hne 
with o rosy bond olong the midrib, but which becomes silvery in the 
older folioge, which is elsewhere of a deep gre^n colour. 

In Class 10, for the best new plant shown for the first time in flower, 
the prize was token by Mr. Bull, with Dolechompio BoezUono roseo, 
with bright rose-eoloured broots. In the some eloss o scarlet-flowered 
Begonio, from Bolivio, shown by Messrs. Yeitch, ond which promises 
to be o greot ocquisition, received a first-does certificate ; o similar 
oword wos mode to Mr. Bull, for Ptyehospoxma regaUs, a handsome 
East Indian Palm. 

Class 11, was for the best new plant with ornamental foliage, and 
in this the prize wos token by Messrs. Yeitch, with o species of 
Alooosio, from the Eost Indies, boring nearly heort-shoped bxight 
ereen leoves, with dork ehocolote blotches in comportments divided 
by the veins. 

In Closs 12, for the best new gorden seedling, the prize iras olio 
token by Messrs. Yeitch with o pretty hybrid Cottleyo. 

Messrs. Yeiteh, in oddition to their exhibitions in the obove closses, 
contributed on extensive collection of recently introduced ond rare 
plonts, omong which were Anthnrium Scherzenonum with three splen- 
didspothes, Hippeostrum equestre, the beoutifal Bertolonios margo- 
ritoceo ond gnttoto, the red-veined GTmnoeUchys Peoxoei. o ponful of 
Dovollio olpina, the handsome Betinoepora plumose. Mieoma peru- 
viana, with large and beautiful Sphnrogyne-like foliage, Polioourea 
discolor, Maranta Yeitehiii and Aoalypha tricolor with eoppeiy 
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Icdiiiie. Fmm Mr. BnU aum » 
Miift «I«9Uiif DidlenlMekU Wdrii, the lUTMj.moltkd HabwAria 
MaiguitSfoea, ErantheiDiim ignenni, with deep grttn ksfee end bold 
enuige Teine, Rhopele enremn, heTing the stem end leefstelks coveted 
-with onnge down, Bertoloniei, Annctochilne petoJe nenneiee, Dm- 
monorope elegant, e heBdaome-looldng plant for table deeoratSon ; 
eevetal new Feme, ^. 

Of fine-foliaged and flowering plante leveml l e maiba Mr fine nized 
gronpe were exhibited. That from Meun. Lee, to whieh the flrat 
pize was awarded in Claas 18, eontiiitej of a large aad Terr handioiae 
epeeimen of Alooada metallica, Bhopala ooroomdenae, Ciroton Tarie- 
gatom, Theophrasta imperii^, Diekioma antaretica, with a thidc 
tmnk and Tery graeef oi head, Pandannt eJegantiiwimms, very large 
and fine, one of ^e finest specimens of OenetyUis tnlipifiimm whidi 
we have ever seen ; Medinilla magnifioa, with aboot sixteen splendid 
panicles of bloom ; white Axalea Leeana, Erica CaTendishii, Poly- 
gala oordifolia, and the white-flowered Pimelea speetabilis. Mr. 
Williams, who was second, had remarkably fine specimens of T«atania 
borbonica. Variegated Aloe-leared Yooca, Pendanns elegantissimas, 
and Alooasia raetftllioa ; also Azaleas, Eriostemon pnleheUnm, Erica 
Cavendishii, and other floweong plants. An extra prize was awarded 
to Mr. Fairbaim, gardener to tne Dnke of Northumberland, Sion. 
who had a noble plant of Seaforthia robnsta, large specimens of 
Alocawia zebrina, and macroriiiza yariegata, PhaliBnopsis grandiflora, 
Vandas, &e. Similar awards were mode to Mr. Willde and Mr. Gell. 

Messrs. Lee had also a first prize for the best twelre store and 
greenhonse plants in flower. Theee comprised Azideas, an Erioetemoo, 
Ixora cocciiiea, Acrophyllnm venosiua, very pretty ; Boronia pinnate, 
the lilac-flowered Tetratheca exienfolia, Oenetyllis fochsioidee, 
Heaths, and Apholexis. 

Of Cape Heaths, shown in Class 15, rather small specimens came 
from Mr. Wilkie, who was the only exhibitor ; and in Class 16, for exotic 
Ferns in 12-inch pots, Mr. Williams was first with good examples of 
DidcBonia antaretica, Alsophilas, Oleichenias, a fine Platycerinm 
grande, Adiantnm Feei, Todea saperba. and others. 

Of miacellaneons subjects Messrs. Veitch contributed a charming 
group, consisting of Azaleas Stella, Marie Verraene, and Holfordii in 
splendid bloom ; the white-flowered Rhododendron Sesteriannm, Hot- 
teia japonica, Clianthns Dampieri, Colons, Yeitchii, and the rariegated- 
leared variety of Hemerocallis folva. Messrs. Lane had a pretty 
gronp of Azaleas ; lir. Barley, of Bayswater, a map of Plains and 
DracflEmas, for which he reoeived an extra prize ; Mr. William Panl, a 
box of cat-blooms of spring and early svmmer flowering shrabs ; and 
Mr. Dean, Ealing, cat blooms of dooble Tolips. Mr. Anderson, 
Meadow Bank, and Mr. Bherratt, gardener to J. Bateman, Esq., Kny- 
persley, also sent cnt Orchids. 

Flobal ComnTTEZ.— The Special Exhibition for prizes offered 
by members of the Council, and sopported by prizes from the Society, 
most be considered a great saccess. The daties of the Floral Com- 
mittee were, as we always wish them to be, somewhat heavy, and the 
awards were nnmeronA. *Mr. Mnir, gardener to Sir P. M. de Grey Eger- 
ton, Bart., M.P., received a first-class certificate for Epidendrom spa- 
thicom cnemidophorum, with three splendid spikes of flowers. Messrs. 
Low, Clapton, exhibited eighty specimens of a beantifal old Orchid 
with many varieties, Cattloya citrina, much admired, and for which a 
fipeclal certificate was awarded ; Odontoglossnm citrosmom albam, which 
receivod a first-class certificate, and a collection of beaotifQl Orchids, 
for which also a special certificate was awarded. Mr. Dean, Ealing, 
sent a variety of Cabbage, Brassica oleracea, with variegated leaves. 
Hr. Tnrner exhibited several seedling Alpine Anricolas of first- 
rate qnality, many of them rather past their prime : Bertha, a dark 
shaded jHirple, had a first-class certificate ; NoTelty, a paler shade, a 
second class one. Mr. Tnrner also exhibited several seedling Fancy 
Pelargoniams. Maid Marian, a pleasing variety, not quite perfect in 
form, had a second-class certificate ; Belle of the Season, a perfect 
flower, one of the first class; Pink of Perfection, a splendid rosy 
carmine, a first-class certificate ; Marmion, deep violet rose, one of the 
second class ; Perfection, a first«class, and Brightness, a charming 
variety, a like award. Messrs. BoUisson, Tooting, had for Erica Tnr- 
bnllti, a first- class certificate, and one of the second class for Erica tnbl- 
formis. Mr. Toner, with his nsnol liberality, decapitated a large col- 
lection of his first-rate Tnlips, which were awarded a special certificate. 

From McRsrs. Downie Sb Co. came Nosegay Pelargoninm Rose 
Stella, a plant of great merit, dwarf in habit, oolonr distinct, a verv 
nsefnl bedding plant, qnite worthy of the type Stella, and which 
was awarded a first-class certificate. Mr. William Paul sent a large 
collection of seedling Zonal Nosegay Pelargoninms, manv of them 
of great merit, bnt Uie specimens were too small ibr any decision as 
to merits. Wnltham Nosegay, in every point to be commended, was 
awarded a first-class certificate ; Dr. Hogg, a darker shade than Amy 
Hogg, an exceUent variety, was awarded a first-class certificate. He 
edso sent Silver Wing, Ossian ; of the Tricolor section, Red Admiral, 
Rouge et Noir, California, Variegated Cybister, and many others. An 
TJlmns from Japan, also shown by Mr. W. Paul, and very distinct, 
was awarded a first-class certificate. Iberis camosa, a very useful 
dwarf plant for rockwork, which came from Messrs. Backhouse, of 
York, also had a first-cbtss certificate. Mr. Williams, Pasadise Nur- 
sery, HoUoway, sent Azalea Beine dos Boses, splendid in colour, but 
without outline and form ; also Amaryllis autantiaoam. From Ifar. 



Banea, Camberwdl, ceina Acalea Her Majesty, a fine flowsr, wh&eli 
hadrseeived a first elaw ceitificate on a former oceaeian. Mr. Wateoa, 
St. Alban's, exhibited mrmnX seedling Zonal Pelargoniums ; eaMog liia 
Tricolots, Mrs. Dixand Min Watson both retained their goodehanelez. 
Excelsior, Annie Meny, and Enchantress must be seen agrin. Mk . 
Richards, gardener to Lord Londesborough sent a SacocJabium earn- 
folium of a good variety, which was awarded a special oertxfieala. 
The new plants exhibited in classes 10, 11, and 12 were awarded the 
following certificates — ^Messrs. Veitch, Cattleya, hybrid variety, fint- 
class ; Alocasia species, very beautiful, dark-spotted leaf, first- daes ; 
Begonia species, with very singular scarlet flowers of a new fom, 
first-dasi. Mr. Ball, Ptychosperma regalis, first-class certifieaia. Mr. 
Ball also exhibited a bright rose seedling Azalea Chaimer, bettaiif^ 
in oolour bnt deficient in quality. Many other specimens wera etzki- 
bited which have been previously noticed, and maint a in tlie good 
characters assigned them. 

Fruit Committee.— Mr. Turner, of Slough, received a special esc^ 
tificate for three very well ripened bunches of Muscat Grapes ; also 
for three bnnches of Black Hamburgh, as blosk as Sloes, and covered 
with a fine bloom. Mr. Merrett, Battersea, sent a box of Sir Chaxks 
Napier Strawberry, very fine in flavour, and had a niecial oertifieate 
for six plants of the same in note, loaded with fine fruit. A aimilar 
award was made to Mr. Fairbaim, Sion, for seven pote off EesH* 
Seedling, likewise bearing an abundance of finely-ripened fniii. Mr. 
Gardiner, Weston House, sent a dish of Peaches, and Mr. £ariey» 
Digswell, Stnrmer Pipmn, Sam Young, and Cockle Vrngm Apdsi 
in good preservation. From the same exhibitor came fine heads of 
Williams* Alexandra Broccoli, which received a special certificate, aol 
from Mr. R. Dean, Ealing, selected Stanstead Park Lettuce, a most 
excellent Cabbage variety. 

General Meeting.— J. Bateman, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 
The busmess was confined to the election <d sixteen new Fellows and 
the admission into union with the Society of the Stour Valley Horti* 
eultural Society, Ludlow Horticultural Society, Bodmin C^Migd Gar- 
dening Soeiety, and Basingstoke Horticultural Society. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S MEETING. 

The April meeting of this Society was presided over by Sir Joha 
Lubbock, F.R.S., the President. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited several specimens of the rare and Tsiy 
remarkable Beetle Dumaster Blaptoides (belonging to the fiimily Ga- 
rabid«), from Japan. Mr. Pascoe exhibited and desotbed a new 
Longieom Beetle trom Greece, under the name of Toxotns Lacordairei. 

Mr. F. Smith exhibited a fine British species of Ichnenmooid* 
(Miyssa persnasoria), whidi appeared to have worked its long ovipositor 
(bradawl fashion), through a piece of Fir wood in quest of &e lana 
of Sirex juveneus, on which it is parasitic, port of the ovipositor bemg 
left in the wood. He had always supposed that the Ichneumon in- 
serted its ovipositor down the hollow made by the Sirex larva instsad 
of making a hole for itself. The late Mr. Edward DonUedav hal» 
however, told him that he had seen in North America msAT fsmala 
specimens of Pelecinus, an allied genus, with their long abdomeaa 
inserted into the stem of a tree, apparently for the punoee of eg^- 
laying: unable to extract the abdomen again, they nad perished ta 
aitu, Mr. Bates inquired whether an oripositor was not a modificatioii 
of an abdominal segment. Mr. Smith, on the contrary, conaidsted it 
to represent the acnleus ; and Mr. Wallace snp^tcsted that the sting 
was a modification of the oripositor, egg-laying being the prixnaiy uae^ 
defence the secondary and acquired use. 

Mr. G. Saunders exhibited a number of Podnrids, minute apring- 
tailed insests, found on the surface of pools left on the meltiiig of the 
snow in the north of Yorkshire. 

Professor Westwood oommuniceM a paper entitled " A Decada of 
new Mantispeds in the Oxford f '^ 



MR. DIXON'S TREATISE ON TRICOLOR 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 
Mb. Dixok's small pamphlet, of which you inyonr last i 
ber have given so able and just a review, is one vhieh Mi th* 
preaant moment, when the Triooior Zonals are reeeiviBg fo 
much attention from both praotieai hortieultorlsts and mbm- 
tenm, will be found extremely aeefnl. The simpliaty mod 
eoneiaenest of the several hints suggested are a great reeoiB'> 
mendation to this treatise ; snd I am certain that lady amftftems 
especially will find it not only of great assistance to themsdyes 
in their interesting experiments, hot that it will enable ereiy 
admirer of these splendid garden ornaments who had piaciicaQy 
little knowledge on the snbject, to give ample and safe directions 
to the gfurdener who may be required to cany ont his or her 
desires. There are suggestions in this little book wortfay of 
SMne oonaideratioB ; and althongh to the psaefcised skill of 41m 
horiieultnrist no very new idea may be saggested, it is a book 
well worthy of a shiUiBg being q»ent for its pernsaL — J. IK» 

A OOHtCAHT BBIBBB. 
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VINE BORDERS, 

Tbsxe has been so much. diMmsBioii Jatolj in yetiv ptt0BS« 
reepeotiog the making and management of Vine borders, 
that it may be thought presumption in an amateur of only a 
few years' experience to put in a word among suoh sldlfnl 
growers. 

I eannot help thinking that Vine borders, as a rule, are too 
muoh enriched, which is, I think, not only wasteful but posi- 
tiTcdy deleterioos, as productive of coarse long-jointed shoots. 
My present Vines were planted in March, 1865, inside a house 
30 feet by 16, the front built on arches, and with an outside 
bolter of Hme-rubbish and common garden soil, about 15 feet 
wide. The inside border was made with rotten horse-manure, 
bones, and lime-rubbish, and a small quantity of charcoal 
added to about four times the quantity of common soil, and I 
liaTe occasionally given waterings of weak liquid manure, such 
«s guano water and diluted chamber lye. The outside border 
was cropped the first year with early Potatoes, and last autumn 
it ma dug up and a small quantity of horse-manure pointed 
in. The roots were found to have gone through, but were cat 
back. 

The house is in two divisions. In one I have a Muscat 
of Alexandria, a Bowood Muscat, a Mnscat Hamburgh, and 
a Lady Downe's. In the other, or cooler compartment, are 
a Lady Downe*s, a Purple Gonstantia, two Black Hamborg^, 
and one Boyal Muscadine. I have been firing a little since 
the end of Februai/, but ceased doing so in the cooler com- 
l»artoMnt at the end of March. In the warmer division the 
Muscat Hamburgh bunches are 10 inches long and largely 
shouldered, the berries the size of large peas ; the others are 
rather smaller. In the cooler division the Grapes are just 
beginning to set. I pinch very severely at the first joint be- 
yond the f mii, and afterwards at the second leaf, and the shoots 
are stnrdy and short- jointed, and the leaves large, often 10 inches 
aeross each way, every eye showing fruit, though I only allow 
about seven or eight bunchfes this year on a Vine. I give more 
aix ibAn many, as I think it conduces much to flavour, which I 
prefer to size, and next month (May), I intend to have the back 
shutters partly open all night to prevent early scorching, my 
aspect being south-east. 

Some of my neighbours have covered their borders with a 
thick coating of long dung, and their shoots are gross and 
long-jointed, with puny flower-stalks six or seven joints from 
the stem ; but mine have only four or five joints, and when in 
full flower are only 5 or 6 inches from the stem. I do not believe 
that Vines require such constant dressings of rich manure as 
many apply to them. They do not get them in the foreign 
vineyards to anything like the extent ; and other fruit trees, 
when established, are left to themselves, and bear large crops 
of fmit, as do Vines on walls in good aspects and climates, 
their roots running under gravel walks and in all kinds of 
vongh soil, and only wanting good drainage*and plenty of sun 
heat. — J. 0. Babkham. 



SORGHUM TARTARICUM. 

Ws have read the very disparaging notice of the above 
novolty in a late number of the Journal with muoh surprise, 
«jid hasten most willingly to satisfy your correspondent, 
«' W. P.," in last week*s issue, as to our position respecting it» 
sdihongb our advertisement, if correctly road, contsons abnn- 
€Uuit explanation. 

Oar house has long been celebrated for introducing novelties 
of the vegetable worid, and we are compelled in most instances 
^oieepting when of our own raising), to rely upon the descrip- 
tion given us by the raiser or introducer, as the case may be; 
but it the same time we specially avoid personally guarantee- 
ixBg the excellence of any novelty until we have proved it at 
ovr trial grounds. In this case we intimated most distinctly 
tbsi the description is " as given us ;" and in the advertisement 
of B. tartaricum we say, "that we have not yet proved its 
ilSMllities," followed by a verbatim description from our corre- 
apomdnit, whose testimony we are by no means disposed to 

^QMtiOtt. 

A doubt has been expressed as to S. tartaricum possessing 
tfHficwat hardiness of constitution to thoroughly ripen its seed 
in this variable climate ; but as our correspondent assures us 
ifcis ** quite hardy," we have every reason to believe the variety 
SMI offered i»y us has not been suffloiently tried in this oountiy 
to wanrant its condemnation, and we suspeet the reports to 
mUUk we allude ananate entirely Iroai hsacsay svidenes, or 



from a trial of an inferior Hnd oT ^oi^hum incorrectly sup- 
posed to be synonymous with the soH in queBtion. 

We cannot, therefore, allow our Correspondent's description 
to be disputed upon soch unsatisfactory evidence ; and as we 
have made a considerable sowing at our seed farms in Essex, 
besides distributing large quantities to our customers, we have 
no doubt the question of its adoption as an English ceveal, or 
a valuable forage plant, will be effectually determined by this 
season's trial. We may add, that should it fail as a com crop, 
it is reported to possess remarkable qualities as a forage plant, 
for which purpose the Sorghums generally have proved more 
or less adapted. — Jaicbs Gabteb & Co, 



PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

To those who have been accustomed to visit or to report on 
the flower shows in England, a visit to the horticultural por- 
tion of the Great French Industriid Exhibition will be attended 
with a singular mixture of perplexity and disappointment. 
Unlike the exhibitions we are accustomed to see in our own 
country, where all the subjects are gathered together in one, or, 
at least, in contiguous places, and the various collections in 
the same class are so placed that they can easily be compared, 
or serve to form gioups. that contribute pleasing effects in form 
and i^ colour, the French Exhibition is distribnted ov^r a large 
surface in detached glass houses and sheds without any ap- 
parent system, or without any attempt either to produce effect 
or to afford pleasure. 

The horticultural part of the Exhibition occupies one of the 
four equal compartments of the park which surrounds the 
great building, and it is most skilfully and tastefully laid 
out, producing the finest landscape effects which undulating 
grounds, water, rockwork, grottoes, trees, and shrubs are 
capable of, and this upon a scale which affords ample scope to 
do justice to every feature that is represented. An idea of the 
manner in which this has been carried out will be obtained 
from the accompanying figure, which, while it represents the 
disposition of the ground, fails to convey any conception of the 
artistic beauty of the place. It will be seen from the figure 
that glass houses are distributed throughout the whole of this 
i^ace, and it is in these houses that the various horticultural 
exhibitions take place, with the exception of the hardy orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, which are arranged in groups, and 
contribute to the planted effects of the ground. Bound the 
large conservatory, or Serre monumentale (1), the Conifers are 
anranged« in which class our enterprising countryman, Mr. 
Veitch, plays a prominent part, contending for and maintaining 
the honour and reputation of his country. Notwithstanding 
the great disadvantages of the long voyage by sea and land over 
which his collection of Conifers had to be transported, he 
nevertheless carried off at the second series the first prize. 
They are a beautiful lot, and whether the great beauty of the 
specimens or their commercial value is considered they are a 
valuable collection. 

To enable us to deal with this subject systematically, we 
shall begin at that comer of the enclosure which is indicated by 
the ** G^erie des Fruits et Legumes " (16). This '* Galerie" is a 
long covered shed, about 50 feet long and 8 feet wide, a lean-to 
against a wall, and a long table running the whole length. The 
"Legumes et Fruits," the vegetables and fruits, tiiat have 
hitherto been exhibited here, are not such as to attract any one 
from a great distance to see them. The season is yet too early 
for any such exhibitions to be attractive, and therefore our 
readers will not be astonished when we say that with the 
exception of a few withered Apples, some very unhappy-looMng 
Oranges and Lemons, and some of those large specimens of 
Uvedale*s St. Germain <me sees in Covent Garden Market, and 
which appeared to be the worse for the repeated services they 
had already performed, there is really nothing to look at in the 
fruit way. Within these last few days a dozen or two pots of 
foroed Strawberries have made tbeir appearance, and do ample 
oredit to the good cultivation of Mr. Charles Henry, of Bagneux. 
It appears, however, that this gallery is put to other uses than 
the exhibition of vegetables and fruits, the vacant space being 
filled during the last fortnight of April with cut blooms of 
Hyacinths and Tulips from Mr. Erelage, of Haarlem, and which, 
if he had seen them, were not likely to have excited gteat alarm 
in the mind of Mr. William Paul, who apparently wiU be per- 
mitted to retain the laurels he has already won for some time 
to come, against both Dutch and Fiench growers at all events. 

The third series of exhibitiotts oommeno^d on the 1st inst** 
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and will eontfame till the 14th,whtii th« foorlli ftritt will «om- 1 but the olaati wwe not lo kigp m w» m* ftoeuftooMd to itt 
menot. Tlie iirtt oIms oonsiited of Indian AsalcM and Bhodo- at onr London axhibitionfl, bong rather of the Irinda that 
dendxooB. The former formed a Tery creditable exhibition, I may be grown in eight and nine-inch pota. Meeara. Yeitch and 




BSFBBKHGE8 *0 PLAS OT 

xxHiBmosr. 



1. Berra MonnoMAtole. 

9. PUnt-booMi. 

8.Ki<Mk8. 

4. P«Uoo ftod Firtmen. 

a. Arboriealtnnl DepartoMaL ' 

a. BefrtahmonU. 

7. Orcbestnu 

8. Hamming Birds. 

9. KmpreM's Tent. 

10. Office. 

11. Grotto. 

19. Marine Aqoariam. 

18. Boianicel Dioraimu 

14. Lake and OnutmeBtal Wate, 

)6. Fresh- water Aqaartmn. 

18. Fruit end YegeUhle^ 

17. Horticultural IntplenMBta, 

18. Pout Office, T9Ltgnph, Jurj^ 

19. Rorai PliTiUoa. 

BXLOIVM. 

90. fsutne. 

91. Fine Arts. 
99. Cloak-room. 
98. Boilert. 

94. Workmen. 
96. Beilway Plant. 

NSTRSnULBDa. 

96. DIunond-oattlBa. 
81. Fine Arts. 
83. Carriagea. 
88. Filters. 



Bods were there vflih EHjne 
o1 their large fipeciroeDS, 
which, in the cIupf^s in 
"ffMcb they ^tw exhibited, 
Bnrpafg^d, &i4 rat^ht haTe 
h&C'n expected, nil olherf;. 
In the claB-^ for tht b«9t toU 
lection there were tbree 
exbihitors^ — M. Uranp^, of 
Orleans, who iiHil nibety- 
fiTe plants; M. Van Acher^ 
of B.fH, near Cnrbeil, who 
had 240 : nnd Messrs, Thi- 
batit it Keteker, of Pariff, 
vvho hiul 1B5. AUbciugh 
M. Yaq Acher'8 ooUeotion 
was the most numerons, that of Thibaot Sb Keteleer was so 
mooh superior to it, and the plants so maeh better bloomed, 



that tbej receiYeit the firi^i pHz«, M. Van Acher second, and M. 
GrangL- thifd. In the class fc»r fifty varieties, MM. Ambroise 
Yereeha^elt, and Domiiiique Yerraene, of Ghent, were the <mly 
oxhibilor^, and bolh cunecticDS were highly meritorioQS ; but 
M. Yervaene carried of the first prize, the plants being de- 
cidedly better blootned. 

In the claen for six specimens remarkable for their aiae there 
^ere three eihibitor; , M. Joseph Yervoene and M. Graet^ 
Brae, of Ghent ; and Meters. Yeitch Ss Sods, of London. The 
plants of the la^t were far beyond those of either of the other 
exbihitorR, and, cQpaeqnenlly, received the first prise. The 
udmuaticin iffhkh theee plunt!) excited to the wondering eyes 
of the ParisianH, vta& expiesFed in the most enthosiastie terms. 
In the class for twelve varieties sent into commerce siBoe 1866y 
M.YandergnijiiA^n, of Gbrnt, was first ; M. Dominique Yenaeoe 
second - and Madame L^on Maenhaat, all of Ghent, third. 
For aeedlitigF there were £ve exhibitors, the sucoesafol ones 
being Dominiqne Yerrmene, of Ghent, who had a first prise for 
Comtef^ee de Fkndres^, and a second for M. BariUet ; and 
31. Heukelaer bad a third prize for a doable rose and a donhle 
white variety. For the be»t fiowered specimen combined wi^ 
good culture there were n%. exhibitors, but the competition waa 
confined to M. Dijminiqne Yerraene and Messrs. Yeit<di and 
Sons. The former wa« the sueoessftd exhibitor, and Meaars. 
Yel tcb came eecond^ hut the difference between tliem was only 
one point ; both s peri men pt ^^'e re very handsome. 

The e^Lhibiti&n of Hliododtindrons was of va Teiy poor de> 
scription, both as regards the plants and the flowers. ^Ilieiw 
was not in all the coUections a single flower that would haTe 
passed muster at any meeting of the Floral Commitlee, and 
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OM DMd not, flMNloM, oooiipj ipM* In iamriring thai whioh 
bM BO objael of interest ttlMhiiig to it. 

The great iteke of the day wm in the New Plante, and the 
zlirds were Henn. Yeitoh, of Ohehwe, end M. Linden, of 
BnuMli, both the Tieton in many a hard-won fight. The 
first elass was for eoUeetions of Stove Plants of reoent intio- 
dnotioa. In this Messrs. Yeiteh were the only ezbibitoni, and 
a finer or more interesting lot we never saw exhibited when 
ilie nnmber is taken into oonsideration, there being no less 
than thir^ plants in aU. Among them were to be seen several 
of great novelty and interest, sneh as a Cinohonaeeons plant 
wi& bog broadly-lanoeolate leaves, and with bright red midrib 
and veins, from Bolivia ; a singolar speeies of Begonia from 
Pern; a Bertolonia from Madagascar; a Drosera from the 
Gape of Oood Hope; several spedes of Draomoas from the 
8onth Sea Islands; Ctotons, and a new spedes of Diduonia. 



There were also a fine spedmen of ~Anthaanm regale, 
2daranta roseo-piota, and Dieffenbaohia gigantea. It was in 
Class 2 that the great rivalry took place. It was for six plants 
x&ewly introdaoed, distiaet. Messrs. Yeitoh and Mr. Linden 
each showed two collections. That on which the first prize 
'was dedded, Messrs. Ydtch*s, consisted of a new spedes of 
Philodendnm ; two new Dracenas, one beaatif ally variegated 
green and white, and named Dracana regalis ; the other the 
same colonr as D. ferrea variegata, bat with much larger and 
broader leaves, and named magnifioa ; a Groton, from New 
Hebrides, named 0. Yeitohii; Sanehezia nobilis variegata ; and 
Aralia Ydtohii, from New Caledonia. Mr. Linden had a new 
Commelinaceoos plant which has leaves a yard long, and is said 
to prodoce flowers of azare blae ; Bignonia omata, from Bio 
Negro ; the Diohorizandra mosaioa whicli he exhibited at the 
International Exhibition of London in 1866; Maranta virgi- 
nalis, Fiona dealbata, and Maranta prineeps. The first prize 
was awarded to Mr. Linden, with 20 points ; and the second to 
Mr. Yeitoh, with 19f . The difference being so slight it may 
be thought, and was thought by many, that they shoold have 
been eqoal; bat we believe it is a Perso-Median principle 
of the Imperial ComnuBsioner, that no two things can be of 
eqnal valoe, not even a fiorin and a two-shilling piece, and, 
therefore, the Jones are not permitted to make eqaal awards. 
The second colleotion of Mr. Linden consisted of HemerocalUs 
nova, a green and white variegated variety, from Japan ; Cyano- 
phyllom spectandom ; Dieffenbachia nobilis, a new species of 
Iredne, a new spedes of Spathiphyllam, and Echites rabro- 
Tenosa. Messrs. Ydtch*s second collection contained a species 
of Aralia, from New Caledonia ; Dieffenbachia Peareei, Colons 
Ydtchii, a beantifal striped new spedes of Pandanns, from 
New Hebrides, Betinospora filieoides, and a beantifnl new 
double Clematis, in the way of C. Fortuni, but light purple in 
oolcur, called John Gk>uld Yeiteh. For this collection Messrs. 
Yeiteh recdved a third prize, and Mr. Linden recdved a fourth 
for his. 

For a collection of choice plants of recent introdnction, and 
whidi formed the third dass, Mr. Linden and Mr. Ambroise 
Yersdiaffdt were the only exhibitors. Mr. Linden*s consisted 
of Gannera manicata, Anthuriam crinitam, Antharinm tri- 
lobum, Adelaster sp. nov., Maranta Legrelleana, Maranta 
aetosa, Maranta ehimboracensis, Caladium sp. nov. In the 
fourth class also there was but one exhibitor, M. Ambroise 
Versohaffdt. It was a much larger collection, and contained 
Cibotium regale, Acer formosum, Acer sanguineum, Acer oma- 
torn, Acer jncundum, A. amoenum, A. Frederid-Oulielmi, Ficus 
Gliieebreghti, Maranta illustris, pulchra, and Yerschaffelti, 
A^gave mirabilis, compacta, grandis, and speotabiliii, Aralia 
Si^boldi foliis reticnlatis, Draciena lentiginosa and Yerschaf- 
felti, Aristoioohia insignis. Daphne spedosa, Echites rabro- 
venia, Oordyline Ouilforglei, and Tillandna grandis. For 
this colleotion Mr. Yerschaffelt received a first prize, and Mr. 
liisiden a third. The last of the classes in this group was for 
a single specimen of a new plant remarkable for its ealture. 
Here Messrs. Yeiteh were first with a splendid specimen of 
thflir Maranta Ydtchii, and Mr. Linden second with a fine 
plsmt of Antharium regale. 

Xd Ordiids there were only two exhibitors, Mr. Lilddemann 
and Messrs. Thibaut & Eetdeer, of whom the former took the 
flret priz^ and the latter the seconcl, and their specimens were 
not such ae to require any special notice. There was, however, a 
spedmen of Yanda suavis, with several large masses of Cattleya 
Bkinneri, from the Due d'Agen, which not even equalled any- 
thing of the kind ever seen in England. 

The only other objects worth notidng were some extraordinaiy 
handles of Asparagus, exhibited by Meesrs. L*Htoiult*Salbosuf 



et fits, Boe de Sannois, Argmtenil, which for siae have perhlHfia 
never been surpassed and rardy equalled. M. Louis L*&6raalt 
also exhibited some of extraordisiary siae, though not equal t6 

thef 



YINE3 AND. VINE BORDERS. 

Mb. Wiuls has eanied the diseussion of this subject from 
the garden under his own diarge to that of Mr. Meredith, and 
if any inconvenience arises from this change, I shall not con- 
sider it is my affdr. I can only conclude he thought this 
would give him aa advantage ; be it so. I shall try and show 
him it is a mistake for him to treat a matter involving such 
large sums in sudi a light way, and' also that he has not given 
us information enough fdrly to support his deductions. 

The first time l£r. Wills makes reference to my letter is in 
that very involved sentence or question, beginning with the 
words ** suppodng it to cost £60 or £100, according to sise, 
and with a view to its ksting in good condition sixty or a 
hundred years.'* I never hear of any one finding in the dic- 
tionary of facts dther the word " if *' or ** suppose ;" but let 
me ask. If a border which costs £60 will last sixty years, and 
one that costs £100 one hundred years, as he ** sapposes,*' why 
one which costs £15 should not last fifteen years, and one that 
costs £20 twenty years ? and are there in the higher-priced 
borders some more expensive materials used which cannot be 
afforded in the cheaper ones? and is this some patent manure 
" that will last in good condition sixty or a hundred years ?** 

In his description of the early vinery, 65 feet long and 
23 feet wide, Mr. WiUs teUs us the depth and width of the 
indde borders ; but in speaking of those on the ontdde I seer 
only the depth and not the width ; nor do I in any single in- 
stance see the size of any ontdde border given t When I 
was at aarston Mr. Meredith told me that the use of these 
small borders was to save watering, and not to support the 
Yines, and I wish to know if he has changed his mind. Mr. 
Wills tdls me ** he did not make an examination of the Yine 
borders,** ** bat that any Grape-grower can tell from the Yines 
that the borders were well filled with fine healthy roots,** ** and 
that I may take his word for it that the roots are to be found 
in quantity both outdde and in,** adding, " if there is any 
difference in their healthiness, those in the outside border 
perhaps will be the best.** I am a Grape-grower, and I can 
tell by looking at a Yine if it has plenty of roots to support 
the crop it is c&rrying ; but, I confess, I cannot tell by looking 
at a Yine in which border the greater part of its healthy roots 
are. I do not say that this cannot be done; but will Mr. 
Wills tell meiiow, and excuse the doubt implied in the qaestion T 

After giving us a description of the semi-lean-to, 128 feet 
long by 17 wide, and its wonderful crop last year, Mr. Wills 
asks me ** what I think of the show system of Yine-border- 
making after that ;'* a veiy plain question, and I will try as 
frankly to answer it. The examples given are a Lady Downe*8 
bearing twenty-two bunches, averaging Ik lb., or 83 lbs. in all ; 
a Barbarossa with 80 lbs. contained in three bunches, a second 
Lady Downe*s with sixteen fine bushes, a second Barbarossa 
with three banches weighing about 20 lbs., and Child of 
Hale with four bundles, the united weight of whioh wonld 
be about 86 lbs., the krgest counting for 12 lbs. I do not 
think I can judge of the powers of a border by any one year*8 
result. Mr. Wills says this house has been planted about six 
years ; surely Mr. Meredith would not grow these Yines so' 
many years without cropping them, that he might astonish 
the world in the end by crowding six years* crop into one. I 
also want to know how many canes each Yine had, the dis- 
tance they are planted apart, and how much the cane or canea 
had been shortened the previous year; which means. Were 
these bunches produced from spurs or new canes ? Till I know 
all this I must conclude that each Yine had only one cane 17 feet 
long, and which cane was pruned on the dose system. May 
I odculate the previous year*s crops at this rate progresdvely ?— 
I will take the medium 88 lbs. ; this is at the rate of 5^ lbs. 
per year's growth, the year of planting not being counted : — 
Sixth, 83 lbs. ; fifth, 27i lbs. ; foarth, 22| lbs. ; third, 17i lbs. ; 
second, 124 lbs. ; first, 74 lbs. ; total, 1204 lbs. Say if a Yine 
so treated can produce half of this 1204 lbs. in the first seven 
years of its growth, or 60 lbs., it has done well; and if the 
house would average it, then it is my opinion that I should 
differ from Mr. Wills in his condasion that there is an out- 
side border needed, and should be quite willing to point to 
these foots as being a proof that my opinion was correct. 

I am surprised that after such facts as are here described 
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Mr. Wilk iboold hmB pnmm^A to toU Mr. Hendiih that il 
he did not add aft ontoide bolder, " and Ihai aoon," he would 
** spoil 14i xnagnifioeni Yinea ;'* bnt kt as emnine what this 
adyioe amounts to. He tells as the inside border is 19 lest wide 
and 5 feet 6 inches deep, and fives ii as his opinion that Mr. 
Meredith should expend £130 to add an additional 12-feet-wide 
border outside ; if this is also 6 feet 6 inches deep, which is 
sorely deep enoagh^ it will be in all respeets the same size as 
the (me ioside, and if it eost £180, whioh he says it will, I 
think we may fairly presome the inside border will eost the same 
sum, or £260 for the pair. Again, if the second is so im- 
perative\y needed, as I gather his langnage means, for he says, 
** but he will be obliged to make it, and that soon," though 
this border has only been made six years, I eondude the se- 
cond will be as quickly exhausted. Here, then, is an expense 
of £260 for borders each twelve years. Let me, then, ask 
him the question he asks me :--'* Which is the less expensive 
mode of making a Vine border, to make it thoroughly in the 
first instanoe, supposing it to cost £60 or £100, according to 
size, and with a view to its lasting in good oondition sixty or a 
hundred years," or to make one ooetinig £130 every six years ? 
Mr. Wills mixes up his argument on Vine borders with his 
praise of Mr. Meredith's vineries ; either subject is worthy oi 
more consideration Uian he gives it. Of the first — ^the border- 
making, I still think the proper way of treating it is as a 
commercial speculation, where results in value in the shape of 
a crop of Grapes, or the crops of a series of years, are set 
against the cost ineurred ; and if in this matter I have wron^^y 
judged Mr. Wills, and he really does desire to prove that he 
wishes to place before us a plan of growing Grapes eoonomi- 
eally, he has only to do so in the pmotical way I have indicatod, 
and I will retract anything I have said that will carry an im- 
putation that he is wanting in regard for the strietost economy 
in such outlay. — G. H. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Wb noticed approvingly lately the approaching exhibition ot 
Tricolored Pelargoniums at the Boyal Hortieultural Society, 
and we have since been requested by the Hev. Mr. Dix, Chair- 
man of the Floral Committee, to publish the following : — '* In 
common with many amateurs and others much interested in 
the variegated form of the Zonal Pelargonium, I am looking 
forward to a grand treat on Tuesday, May 2l8t, when I trust 
the invitation put forth by the Council of the Boyal Horticul- 
tural Society will be cheerfully responded to. I believe that 
the idea of an exhibition of these plants has been most favour- 
ably entertained by all the raisers of this class of Pelargoniums, 
and that a desire prevails that a magnificent display should be 
made on the 2l8t. It may be weU, perhaps, for the benefit 
both of amateurs and others, briefly to sketch out what is ex- 
pected from exhibitors on this occasion. It is desirable that 
groups or collections should be shown, including the earliest 
form of variegation, showing its progress to that of the present 
year, that a paper be sent with each collection, stating the ad- 
ranee or improvement gained from an original point — for in- 
stance, from Mrs. Pollock to the seedlings of the present year. 
It would be well if each exhibitor would stete whether accurate 
entries and notes have been made and kept of the parentage of 
seedHngs, giving the names of the male and female parente. 
One great object in view is to prove, if possible, whether the 
skill of the gardener (a point at present doubted by some) has 
any certain control over Nature in produnng these variegations. 
It will not be necessary that a tedious and lengthy paper should 
be written ; a simple proof stating that definite resulte have 
been achieved by certain proceedings in hybridising is all that 
is required or expected. The names of the parent plants written 
on the label bearing the name of the seedling pUnt, would be 
most interesting. I cannot but think that much valuable in- 
formation would be thus afforded to the horticultural world ; 
also that subject matter for a conversation at the meeting to 
be held afterwards, would be given, which, doabtless, some of 
our botanical and horticultural friends would avul themselves 
of. New and distinct varieties separately entered for the de- 
oision of the Floral Committee, will receive certificates accord- 
ing to merit, and medals will be given to such groups or eol- 
lections accompanied with the written information required, as 
shall be considered most worthy. Let not the amateur be afraid 
of exhibitiug on this occasion. The raiser of three or four 
seedlings of merit, after careful and thoughtful selection of 
parsnts lor hybridising, may have something of graater interest 



to exhibit, than seedlings eoUeeted fiom all parte ci the king 
dom, of the origin of which no trace can be shown. It wow 
be well for those who intend to exhibit on the 21st, to give due 
and early notice of the same to Mr. Eyles, also to endeavour to 
bring their collections as so<m after nine in the morning as 
possible, as it will take some considerable time to Axranp 
them." We think Mr. Dix's hope that 4he exhibition will be 
suoeessful, wiU be fully realised, for we know of many who will 
exhibits and who will detail most interesting info rm ation re- 
lative to the pcoduetion of these varieties. 

The following, from a oonespondent, merits attntien: 

•« Few things ooold have given more sati^aotton than thi 
announcement of the show of Tricolor PeUigoniums. Tbs 
raisers and the puWio are alike anxioos to know wl mt u in 
existence. This show will afford the best possible oppartunitr 
of teking notes and assessing the plants at their relaliTe wortk 
to others. The information asked from the raisers abont tks 
history of these plants and the probable cause of their origia, 
will also have a specific value. ,,v -* 

** There is one point that further information should be givm 
upon, and that is the manner of j udging the plants. The awvdf 
will carry great weight, and have a Urge money value, and it 
would be wise to appohit a speoial jury for the oeeasum ; « 
least if several extra judges were appointed to act with tbs 
Floral Committee it would probably afford more aatisfaotLoa k 
many as well as — ^A PaoviifciiJi." 



WORK FOR THE WEEK 

XZTCHBN Cti&DKN. 

Whsm the ground is not too wet the hoe should be kepi in 
use : in some instances the appearance of weeds will sufficiency 
indicate the necessity of this ; but even where such is not the 
case, this implement, or small tbree-tined drags, should be em- 
ployed to stir the soil frequently between the rows ol young 
crops. Asparagus, let those who would have it firstpiate see 
that plenty of manure or half-rotted vegetable matter is dag 
into the alleys forthwith. Celenj, prick-out, and a few trenches 
for the earliest may now be prepared, using plenty <rf mannie; 
for to have it fine, it must be planted almost entirely in dung. 
Carrots, weed, and also Onion-beds as soon as the seedling 
can be taken hold of. Those who are short of hands will find 
this the best economy. Bxamine the various te^d-bcdc, in 
order that any defect may be made up as much aa possibls. 
Lettuce, transplant from the seed-beds before the plants be- 
come too large, and sow successions ; the Paris White Cos snd 
theMalte Cabbage Lettuce should be more especially cultivated 
for summer use. Peas, stick them as soon as they are earthed 
up when a little above the ground, and sow suocessions, with 
Bound Spinach between the rows, if space for the latter be net 
found elsewhere. Rhubarb, keep down all blossom shoote from 
both this and Sea^kale, and the latter should now have tiie 
superfluous shoots thinned away, about foox or five to eaoh 
stool are sufficient. 

FRUIT OARDEN. 

Proceed with the disbudding of Peach, Necterine, and Apricot 
trees, taking care not to wound the bark of the branohes at the 
base of the shoot ; a knife should generally be employed. The 
blossoming being over, temporary copings may be remove^ 
and syringing commenced. The aphis must be sharply looked 
after and destroyed as it appears by means of tobaoeo dust. 
Hoe and weed Stiawberry-plantetions, and lay grass or other 
substance between the rows to keep the fruit olean and the 
groond moist. 

FLOWBB OABDBN. 

In order that half-hardy flowers may be induced to make 
rapid progress when planted out it is absolutely neeeseaiy that 
those token from in-door protection undergo a hardening pro- 
cess for at least a week. To be well esteblished in their pots 
and well hardened is to insore suocess. Many persons, how- 
ever, in fact the majority, cannot command frune or pit room 
sufficient to receive a host of potted Verbenas, Calo e ol ari a e , 
Heliotropes, Petunias, Fuchsias, and Pelargoniums, sudb, 
therefore, cannot pot off stock singly. The next best plan is 
to prepare some raised beds in the kitchen garden with old 
vegeteble mould light and sandy, and to transplant, or as gar- 
deners term it, to prick-out the struck cuttings from the stoie 
pote into these beds about 3 inches apart, in fact, so that they 
can be token up with a trowel with a ball of earth ; they sbosU 
have hoops and mate or some eovering at night, aira in bad 
vfeather all day* Xn the third or last week in Miy th^ Wj 
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be tr^niferred to their ddstination, removing with good ballB of 
e«rth. Tender fioses that haye enffered from the eiSeota of the 
past winter will now require to be pruned. Standards would 
lifeewlee be maeh improved by giving them a good soeking 
^vilh dung water; it is best appUed in cloudy weather. All 
ymuad beds in the flower garden should be again dug up or 
xsked over, to be ready lor the reeeption of the plants, whieh 
Bhonld be pat in whenever the weather is suitable. Such her- 
baeeons plants as PsBonies, &e., that soon will come into bloom 
should be tied up. Divide and transplant Hepatioas and strong 
plants of double Scarlet Lychnis, or take oH some cuttings 
doee to the root, and place them in a mild frame-heat in small 
pots, these will soon strike root, and will be fit for planting 
out in borders. Attend to the watering of lately-planted sfarvbs 
if they require it. As Crocuses and other bulbs will now be on 
the wane, patches of biennials which have stood the winter 
may be planted close beside them ; when the annuals are de- 
cayed the bulbs, if necessary, may be removed at the same 
time. 

ORBENHOUSE AKD CONSBBVATOBY. 

"We would again urge the propriety of weeding out all ex- 
traneous or fsding plants from the conservatory and other 
plant-structures, better destroy interior stock than suffocate 
the good. Where a system of high cultivation is carried out, 
erowding will assuredly defeat the end in view. Centradenias 
now exhausted with flowering should be shaken out of their 
pots and repotted. Fibrous loam and fibrous peat soU, with 
oharooal and coarse sand, make an excellent compost for them. 
Make cuttings of them as soon as suitable young wood can be 
obtained. Calceolarias will now be coming into bloom, they 
should have their flower-stalks tied oat and plenty of room 
afforded them. They will now begin to form objects of much 
atttaetion in the greenhouse, but, above all, see that they are 
perfectly free from aphides before their flowers expand. Pelar- 
goniums now begin to claim much of oar attention. See that 
every leaf is perfectly dean, and that the branches and trusses 
are properly supported with sticks. Water freely, and occasion- 
ally wiUi manure water. Have an eye to the propagation of 
fltoek for aneoeesion or winter-flowering in due time. Secure 
euttings of such plants as Bmgmansias, Clerodendrons, Eran- 
tfaemums, and those useful winter-flowering plants Euphorbia 
jacquiniasflora and Gesnera bulbosa. Those who have one house 
In which to grow the stock of Orchids must make a com- 
jpmnnise in point of temperature between that of the hot and 
moist valleys or shady woods of the east, and those from the 
western hendsi^ere, which inhabit high and airy sitaations. 
To accomplish this we would advise a very free circulation of 
air during the earlier part of the day, and even a little sll 
Bight, if possible, accompanied with a great amount of atmo- 
spheric moisture, and to accommodate with the least sacrifice, 
rach as Aerides, Saccolablums, Dendrobiums, &e., we would 
shot up a considerable amount of heat very euly in the after- 
noon. All means under the control of the cultivator should, 
in fact, be brought into active and vigorous operation at this 
season. The plants which are begUining to expand their 
blossoms should be removed into a warmer but much drier at- 
mosphere ; indeed, many of the species with slender flowing. 
stems should be similarly located to prevent their damping off ; 
those in baskets, or on blocks of wood, should never, at this 
season, be allowed to become perfectly dry. Every care should 
be taken to promote the extension of the roots and to preserve 
them, for on this depends the strength of the flower-stalks, 
and, of oourse, the ultimate beauty and perfection of the plant. 

FITS AKD FBAMBS. 

Harden-off tender annuals aud other plants for the flower 
garden, and continue potting-off annuals and struck cuttings 
aa they require it, putting in cuttings of scarce sorts for store. 
If euttings of <^oioe rook plants, such as Phlox setacea, nivalis, 
snbulata, vema, procumbens, amcena, &e., with Saponaria 
oecyxnoides, Onosma tauricum, AJyssum saxatile, Iberis sem- 
pervirens, &c., are put into prepared cutting-pots in sand, 
plaeed in a mild frame heat and treated aa Verbena cuttings, 
they will soon strike root and be fit for planting out, or potting- 
o>S, as may be required. — ^W. Keanx. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

KITOXBH OAmOBN. 

fiewxD snaosBsions of Peas, Broad and Kidney Beuis, and 
Seazlet and White Banners out of doors, protecting the Peas 
and Beans, especially from their natural enemies ; but after 



this season the leathaMd tribe troidAenakss. WehaTsaina 
lot of Kidney Beans in b<aeato plant oat ander a little pm- 
teolion, as in a bed intended lor 0q^7, to saeoeed tlM»e ImolliBg 
their bloom-buds, whioh will again saoosed those beaiingpxa- 
f asely. A syringing with elear soot water overhead after a hot 
day, we believe helps to invigorate the plants^ and keeps iaseets 
of all kinds away from them, and the keeping insects away is a 
much more profitable affair than driving them away, or de- 
stroying them. In aU cases prevention is better than cure, and 
cleanliness, plenty of air, a temperature at night much lower 
than the daytime, so as to give the plants rest, a quick eye and 
nimble fingers are better every way than dealing much in filthy 
mixtures, which less or more will have to be used, if iaseots 
are allowed to become too numerous. 

We mentioned some time ago that we had been little troubled 
with green fy on forced Strawberries for years, but since making 
that statement we have had a little fiy on every batch dnee 
wherever they were placed, whether in pit, house, or orchard- 
house, and even on Saturday, discovered some on pots sidU 
standing out of doors. As they generally appeared on the 
young leaves in the crown, and if not removed by the fingers* 
would attack the flower-stalks ; in some instances, besides thns 
removing them, we have had to smoke, but as they appeared 
on nothing else in the same place it looks aa if eggs hs4 
been deposited on these plants late in the autumn, and that 
they had been hatched into vitality whoa they had received the 
necessary heat under glass. Drawing the fingers along such 
young leaves and flower-stalks, and then syringing with elear 
soot and lime water, or both imited, is a quicker and cheaper 
process than smoking with tobacco. &c. We dislike smoking 
with tobacco after the fruit has begtm to change colour, as we 
think the flavour of the tobacco himgs a long time about it. 

Before this is printed, we hope, if the weather continues so 
fine, to give a good manure watering to Cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
forward Peas, &c. After so much rain, there is little likelihood 
of the drainings from the doDglull, or the farmyard being toe 
strong for such purposes. When strong water cannot be ob* 
tained from the stable or oow-house undiluted with water, it 
should have four or five times the quantity of water added 
before using it.. 

DtsappdntmenU, — ^We instanced lately colouring seeds with 
red lead for keeping birds from them, and so far as we can see 
it is effectual in every case ; small seeds and even large seeds, 
as Peas included, in no case have we seen them touched ; but, 
then, that is no security against the seedlings being preyed 
upon. We sowed some rows of Lettuces very thinly, intend- 
ing to let them perfect themselves in the rows without trsns- 
plantirg, and they showed well, but not one is now visible, 
and with all our examining we could not find the trace of a 
slug or snail, as means had been taken to keep them away* 
Birds, no doubt, were to blame, and we would not have been 
so sure but for the following fact : — The first sowing of out- 
door Carrots was just beginning to show, but instead of ad- 
vancing they seemed to get out of sight more and more. Lest 
sings should assail them at night, lime and soot were thrown 
thinly over the piece, but still with no manifest advantage, 
and we could find no trail of an enen^, and ihe ground being 
dry, no mark of birds ; but on looking at this ground between 
8 and 4 i..]c we had the satisfaction of seeing three brace of 
partridges marching up and down the rows, and nipping up 
every green thing. We have no doubt that in some such oases 
the seedsmen bear the blame, when the seed was aJl right 
enough. 

FBCIT OABDXN. 

We have already alluded to Strawberries and green fly. 
Otherwise we have never had them show stronger, and hardly 
a blind one among those in pots, and alter such a wet duU 
autumn as last year. Partiy on that account, our plants as a 
whole were not so strong in the autumn as usual. Two 
thoughts have just struck us, and we would wish them to be 
ventilated among our brethren. First, whether it is not 
possible to have our Strawberry plants for forcing too strcmff 
before the autmnn — that is, that there may be too mudi foliage 
to permit of perfect ripening of the fruit-buds ; and secondly, 
whether the fullest exposure to the sua slter^tting may not 
in bright autumns be earned to an excess ? The phmts in tiie 
open ground are aleo showing veiy welL 

The chief work has been thinning, disbudding, and water- 
ing ; and the orchard-houses have required the latter liberally. 
During the brightest days we threw with a syringe water just 
coloured with whitening over the glass, merely spattering it, just 
to break a little the force of the sun*s rays, and prevent the 
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plants dxying so qoiokly. This would be all washed off hy 
•ihe first shower, and if doll days should eome withoat rain, 
the most of it would come off by drawing a large hair broom 
orer the glass. Sneh spattering from a syringe would be done 
to a large extent of glass in a few minutes, and it is a useful 
praetiee espeeiaUy when, as in the present ease, snoh bright 
weather follows after dull drizsling weather. This is the 
quickest and cheapest mode we know of for giving a slight 
temporaxy shade. 

OBKAMENTAL DEPABTUZNT. 

The fine weather after the rains has made the grass grow 
f^r beyond our reach, and in such cases, for removing Daisies, 
dPO., our daisy knife has been very useful, making a large 
space green in a short time. Our chief work, besides at- 
tending to euttings, potting, and watering, has been fresh 
arranging verandahs, conservatory, &o.; taking Azaleas, Cy- 
tisus, Ac, to the coolest places where a little shade can be 
given; placing Scarlet and other Pelargoniums where they 
would have more light, air, and coolness ; moving Fachsias 
where they could have plenty of air and room to grow. All 
these matters require much forethought where a large extent 
is to be made ornamental and there are no houses or pits 
especially for such preparatory purposes ; but CTcry house has 
to serve many purposes besides supplying fruit as the chief 
object. Under such circumstances plants grown in shade will 
be apt to become drawn a little, do what you will, a matter 
sometimes lost sight of when much is wanted with very inade- 
quate means, and when comparisons are made between results 
so obtained and results in different circumstances, where a 
house can pretty well be devoted to one definite object. This 
is a subject which some most intelligent, deserving, successful 
gardeners have wished us to advert to prominently ; but we 
would rather that some other coadjutor or correspondent would 
give it attention, and allow the matter to be fairly ventilated 
for the benefit of all parties. 

These general fresh arrangements are not desirable, but at 
times they can scarcely be avoided. It is well when a plant 
past its best can be removed and be replaced by another, 
without any general clearing out ; but the latter plan has this 
advantage at times, that an old plant- house may be made by 
fresh arrangements to look altogether a different house. As in 
our ease, hitherto we have had a large space under glass to 
make ornamental, which we could only do when all danger 
from frost was over. Such a fresh arrangement two or three 
times a-year was almost indispensable, besides the temporary 
changes referred to. Thus with other minor matters, the Azaleas 
not removed have been placed in the shadiest part of the con- 
servatory, and the Camellias, about over, have been taken to 
the late vinery, and as the chief attraction besides were Salvias, 
Cinerarias, and Primulas, these, though some are very good 
still, yet being past, instead of coming to their best, were all 
removed, the house, stage, &c., well washed, a fresh arrange- 
ment made with the Azaleas, as above alluded to, and florists* 
ftmoy Pelargoniums, Scarlet Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Lan- 
tanas, &c., so that the house has an entirely different appear- 
ance from what it had a few days ago. Even with no change 
of material, a small house may be made very attractive by so 
changing the arrangement of the plants, as to present a different 
appearanoe. When the amateur enters his small house, and 
finds every plant in its accustomed place, the jfeeling of mo- 
notony will creep over him, which would be dispelled even by 
the interest awakened from having to seek for his favourite 
plant under a fresh arrangement combined with other plants. 
— B. F. 

COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— Mat 8. 

Wk have no alteration mvefa to note here, prioea remain nearW the 
same. A large quantity of new Potatoes from Llabon hiis eaaea the 
market, and yre dail j expeot onr West of England growers to oommenoe 
sending. Hothooae fmit far in excess of the demand. 



Arttohokes each 

Asparagas .... bundle 
Beans, Kidney, per 100 

8carletBan.i aiere 

Beet, Red doa. 

BrooooU handle 

Bras. Sinronta ^ siere 

Cabbage doa. 

Capsienms 100 

Carrote bonch 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery handle 

CncamberS each 

pickling .... doa. 

BodlTO doa. 

Fennel bnneh 

Oarlio lb. 

Herbs bnneh 

Horseradish . . handle 



VXGSTABLXS. 

d. B. dl 
StoO 8 Leeks 













6 



8 





4, - . 

Bea-kale 

ahalloU.. 

I Spinaoh . . 

I Tomatoes. 

, Tnmlps 



.. bnneb 

Lettnoe per doa. 

Mnshrooma .... poitla 
Mastd.* Cress, punnet 
Onions .... per bushel 

Parsley per sieTW 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bnahal 

Kidney do. 

Radishes dos. bunohea 



Rhubarb . 
k I Saroys . 



. . bundl* 
... dos. 
, haaket 
.... Ih. 
, bnahal 
per dos. 
buneb 



I Vegetable Harrows ds. 



B. a. I. 
8toO 
10 1 
16 1 
10 
4 1 
8 4 
9 1 
SOS 

4 6 

5 6 
Oil 
4 


8 
10 8 
8 4 
6 




TO 



S. d. B. d 

Apples isieve 9 0to8 

Apricots dos 

Cherries box 8 4 

Chestnuts bush. 

GiBTants 4sieT« 

Blaok do. 

Figs doa. 

FOberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 9 16 

Oooaeberrles ..quart 16 
Orapes, Hothouse, .lb. 5 10 
100 6 10 



8. d. B. d 

Melons aaoh OtoO 

Nectarines dos. 

Oranges 100 S 10 

Peaches doa. 

Pears (dessert) ..doa. 

kitchen doa. 9 4 

Vbii \pplea lb. 6 8 

Plutti ....... I slere 0000 

Qulnees doa. 

Baspberrtea lb. 

Btrawberrles oa. 6 10 

Walnuts bush. 10 90 



CORRESPONDENTS. 

Boons (ff. O.V— We intend publlablng such a work - - - . _. 
next sprlni;. The boUnioal part of the Dictionary you manUon bai aoc 
been published in a separate form. 

RoTAL HoaTicui:.TURJLL SooiSTT {N.^.—Ji you write to J. Wcknli, 
Esq.. AsoUtant Aeoretary, Royal Hortlcaltural Society, Bonth Konff- 
ton, he will readily send you printed particulars. You o»n than Ssosa 
for yourself whether you will be a two-gutnea or foar-gulnea f «*»«• 
There is not a sufflclent number of pomologists to snpport a joarail 
devoted to their f aTourite pursuit. 

8TiLr.aa o» Buhokxs ot Ouapss 5r an kiho (OfW|»«t)^-We think thatiiixty 
bunches from such a small house. 10 feet long, was rather oTor^cropiiUi^ 
The sbriv6lling-up of some of the bunches is owing to the exoaealTio wet ot 
the season, the unprotected sUte of the stems in winter, and satliar Coo 
moist an atmosphere inside the house. Olve more air. 

IHSBCTB (Sl^6•tfH^«r).-Th« "repUles" at the roola of your Fsaa are a 
species of snake millipede. Julos pulcheUus. Strew some rape-aeka dmfc 
along the bottom of the drills, then sow the Peas, and eorsi tbam wUk 
the snme kind of dust before covering with earth. 

TxA-scxNTSS AND NoisxTTirf RoBSS (BoOTsiuiMio).— To hava these ^JociJB^ 
in August they should hare the nooessary pruning at onoB* ■»* 5?t1S 
placed out of doors in an open and sunny situation, the pota Mfng 
plunged in cool ashes or other material. Allow them plenty of mom, 
and top-dress the surface of the soU In the pots with rich eompoat They 
should be well watered and syringed on the oTcnlngs of hot days. Toa 
may plant them out of the pots in good, rich, daeply-dog or txanehedaoa, 
where they will grow more rigorously j we would do so now, pmBln^ 
thom in a few days hence, It will be neceasarr to hare a cams or 
other awning in readiness in order to retard the blooms, U too eanTt «m 
also to protect them from rains and exoeeslTe drought aad winda. If 
you grow them in pots, tbey will be more readily remorad sad piaoad 
in a cold pit if it bo necessary to forward them. 

Walxkb's 8T0TB.— •« E. B. B." wishes to be informed If b^V o* o«f 
roadoni have used this stoTO in a plant-house, and if ao, with what 
results. 

Olazino a 8iCAi.t. BpAH-KOorsD ITovsx (A, B, C.).— 1, For such a boibII 
apan-house, 16 feet long, one end against the gable of a dwelling-hottBa. 
irith side glass above the wall 8 feet in height, altogether about 6 or mota 
f*>et in height, and supposing that the house at the ridge w J«o™ • to 
10 feet in height, you need not be in anv doubt as to the qnantHy of gteaa 
wanted, by taking the square foot of the roof, end, and aides, dedaatnf 
the spars for the sash-bars. 9, You wiU obtain very good glass for auch a 
purpose at about 16«. per 101 feet, cut to the else you want; hut II you 
wish to be secure, we would adrise giving about one-third more vxia-iM. 
sheet glass. 8, You would build such a house most eoonomieaUT try 
having two or three ventilators in the side walls, and baring the wtadia 
of the side glass, and the roof glass fixed. You would want one Tentflator 
on the roof, close to the gable of the house now standing, <^d^otliar 
over the doorway, and then in rery warm weather yon eould opep tba 
door. For such a house we would use squares from 18 inches wide aad 
li or more in depth, and rafter sash bars U inch wide and from 8i Inohaa 
deep,phiced so as to receive the 18-iach-wide glass between the reb atea, 
4, Such span>roofed housee give more light than lean-to*8, but of eonrae 
they are muoh odder in winter, and require more Ore to kaap than 
warm. Where a wall for a back already exists and costs nothing, wa 
would be strongly disposed to have a loan-to with a fixed rooL Yexr line 
things have been grown under lean-to*s, and they require mneh leaa 
fuel to keep them warm. Where a wall has to be built, then we woiud 
prefer the low walls at the sides of a span-roof, as the slaaa and wood wffl 
be cheaper than brick. Of oourse the aspect is something. If a lean-to 
yon should hare the sloping glaas facing south, south-aaat,or aouth-wMS; 
with the end4 of the house poinUng noffth and aonth or that way, yoa 
would be sure of plenty of sun all day. 

Baas IK CoHSBBTATOBT (S, M. B.).— The best and only method that wa 
know of proventing bees from entering a conservatory is to haTO the 
openings covered with hexagon netting. 

Takiko up Tulips, A 
TKO {Jdan.),-'Tho bulbs x 

dowering and when the t „ ._ . . . ._ ^ 

They may be dried a litUe on a shelf in a cool atry abed, and when diy 
stored away in sand. It doM not Injure them much, if at ail, if they ara 
mature when taken up, and they are planted early in autumn. 

PucKnro-ouT Aubicula Rksduhos (Jff. F. IT.).— Yon but traaqdant, 
or rather prick oH; the seedlings sown this sm^ag when thay are lam 
enough to handle. A north border will be a snlUble plaoe for them, po 
not plant too mneh under the shade of thawaU or badge. Awie^ 
Uke a moderately rlfih and rather stroog loam; but thBywfflttziTB tea 
UghtsoiL 



, Amicona, akd Rabukoulusks aftbb Fiawbb- 
»s and roots of thne plants may be takan nn aHar 
be folUge turns yeUow, as they are then pertaotod. 
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or OBOBiJa>-HOTia Thui Faujmo (A Aiteor<6«r)^-W« 
iMpafh^yoawfflniooead btttw iMXtMMoiu Do 70a Ufi your tnef in 
luiti that If. to bnak or remoro the roots that hara aone through tha 
pota. aay in ua *M>g»^"*«g of October ? Tha dropping of the bloasoms wa 
•imimta to one of two oknaes— want of ripeness of wood in antmnn, or 
' allowing tha pota to become too dry. We hava had no dropping of 
Uoaaoma, hut many of tha blooms of Ghanries were daf aetlva. Wa at- 
Cribnta this to tha tvaaa atanding thickly in tha hooaa laat antmsn. We 
would havaUkad tham out of doors after Saptembar for a month or two. 
IfBALT Buo.— Xr. Oooka, gardanar, Oatoomba Park, says that he has 
timnd two faadgationa with Oollyar A Bobarta'a ** Tobaoco Tiaana " eifec- 
tHaDy ranorad this paaL 

GimuxA-BBD (Flora)^— Ton nay plant Fams among the Camellias ; 
bat whether the Ferns snooead will depend npon soil, ••npoct, and treat- 
ment. Tha leaf endoaad is of Popolos alba, var. oauub^ us. 

ButAcamD Lsavxs (O. N.).—Thej will not stick to the pnper if washed 
fkoroo^y in water after remoring them from the bleaching liqnid. 
Oilad paper may be also aaad. 

Son. (JBeto).— The sample enclosed, with the ndm*:^ -'--*' r sharp sand* 
will do for Begoniaa. Gocoa-n«t fibre refnae is ase(UA wu.io yon cannot 
obtain peat. 

Pxoirmro Fobosd BraAWBrnnnT Plamts (Subteriber).—^**^ would plant 
out ereiT potted Strawberry plant that showed fruit. \ua will andoraa 
•nr opinion next year. 

Top-DBuanro Ym BoBDxma (T, W.yn-The beat time to top-dreas 
Vine botdats oonrerad with tarpanUng daring the winter mootha is early 
in aommer ; Uian, npon the removal of the ooTering, a top-dreeslng from 
1^ to 8 inches thick may be applied. Inaide Vine bordera should be top- 
dressed in winter; but we prefer doing so immediately after the house la 
elaaned and put in order for another year ; any time, howerer, from the 
tall of tha learaa to tha recommencement of growth, is a good time to 
top-draaa Ylna borders. Wa prefer extending Vine borders early in an- 
inma, or whan the laaTea torn yellow ; but it may be dona from that time 
natfl growth reoommenoea. 

OxanDKAS K0« Twarrao (4 Novice).— It is hard to tell what could 
oaoaa the eril of wliieh yon complain, as you do not furnish ua with any 
particulara. We are inclined to think, from the description you gire of 
their preaent appearance, that they are infested with insects, but what 
theae are we are unable to fonn an opinion. Send us a leaf or two. 

QsnxKHovsE YxmntT— BUBNINO Sulprvs ix (gafrrlna).— 1, We can 
bftra no objection to yoar aubstltnting hot water for the floe for suoh a 
boose, SO feat by IS, only if the flue is sound, freah, and works well, we 
would think twice before we made the alteration. You will moat likely find 
thai TOO wiU effact no saving in fuel. 8,- We knew an experienced gardener 
that baxnad anli^inr to kill fly on Cinerarias once, but it was a lesson for the 
iature. We are surpriaed that what your predecessor did in this way in 1864 
he rmated in 1865. No doubt the little fruit was spoUed, leaves shrivelled, 
4to. Oor only surprise ia, that the Tinea did not suffer more from such 
iailiotiona. Your accidental burning of wood In the bouse waa a 1ms 
. ovfl, thoogh that would be vary lojurious, but lessened in its effects by 
tha leavea becoming ripe before the accidental burning No growing 
plant will aland the ramea of bumiag aulphur. Whan we have cleared out 
n hooaa wa have often burned aulphur, covered with a thick layer of 
damp mosa, to destroy not only moulds like your predeoessor, but every 
living thing. No pianta will atand thia sulphur-smoking except those that 
are dedduous, and even these, as Vinaa, Peachea, Ac., wIU be injured, 
. tmless tha wood ia wall ripened, and at the rest period. 8, You must be 
content with less. Let the Vine roots have the border or the most of it. 
Tha Strawbacriaa not only take away much of the richness of the soil, 
• but the soil ia kapt oool beneath them with their thick ahade. A row or 
oo in front would not be so much, but the thick plantation of Straw- 
- baariaa will be aura to ininre the Yinea, and will naturally cauae tliem' to 
root deeper than would be deairobla. 4, Your Yinea must have a strong 
-eonatitntlott to paaa through ao many diaaaters, and atill be moderately 
vlgosooa, thongh not fruitful, and before you take the following advice, we 
would ask a gaod aeighboariag gardener to see them, aa we base it chiefly 
on_the auTOoaed fact that the stems of the Yines will have aomawhat 
We would aelect on each Yine, near tha base, the best and 
', shoot that now ia growinff. aa yon have used no fire, train that 
ing, stop all the shoots that show fruit at one joint 
atop all the other shoots left, thinning them out 
modantaly, but laaring enough to keep up the free growth. As the 
one unstopped shoot grows, remove all the fmitleaa shoots aa it passes 
or aomea up to them. The object of doing this is to throw all the 
•trangth of the Yine gradually, but at length thoroughly, into this freah 
young shoot. For this purpose, until autumn allow the laterals on this 
nboot to grow a johut or two before stopping them, and allow none any- 
whara elaa. As soon aa tha fruit ia cut, take out the old shoots, or stems, and 
Jlva fire iMut in tha automn thoroughly to ripen this new shoot, and com- 
manoi with that next season. Meanwhile dear out the Krawberry- 
bordar, remove what surfaoe soil you can until yoo reach the Yine roots, 
OMdtop 'drsaBwithS or 4 inchaa of xiah freah aoiL Mulch with horse- 
dsoppinga. 
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(A, B. 4,)^-~Wb should think the bark is eaten from the ahoots of your 
Boaa traea by beetlea of aeme kind,.bnt what theae ate we are unabb to 
tall. You may destroy the aphis in the open air by syringing the tr^es 
infested with tobacco water from the tobacconists, diluted with six timet 
its volume of water. 

DisxABiD PxAB Lkavxs (C. M.).r— Thc blisters, as you term them, are 
alerationa caused by tha vegetation of that peat, the parasitic funoos 
BoBstelia. If only a few leavea are affected pick them off without delay 
and bum them. Do this immediately with every leaf yon see similarly 
attacked, for the sporea are dlflhsed and every one of your Pear traea will 
be similarly scourged. If too many leaves are affected to permit of their 
being removed, duat flowers of sulpnur perseveringly over the leavea, and 
this will have to be repeated every seaaon until the fungus is extirpated 

NxT&ATX or Soda axd Coxxom Salt (A Reader),— Ji mixed they will 
not have any chemical action on each other. One pound of the mixture 
to each 80 square yards of your grass land will be sufficient. We 
should apply it immediately, (^rt^iot).— You will see by the preceding 
answer now much to apply to 80 square yarda ; the same, namely, as 
of the mixture with common salt. Do not let it touch the leaves of 
your cultivated plants. 

Yxxas FxurriNO ovlt at thb Buds ov thb OAmss (W. jB.)w— We think 
there are two veiy likely oansea— namely, that the roots of the Yines have 

gone down far from the suriace, and that would help the second cause— an 
nperiect ripening of the wood. In the latter caae give little water after 
August, and dry heat from Area in autumn. If the roota are deep and 
the foliage large, we would aelect one or two shoots to each Yine, grow 
them without stopping, and let theae shoots bear next season. This 
latter advice waa taken partially last season in several clrcumstancee, 
and there waa acaircely a bunch on the spur-pruned, but plenty on the 
rod'pruned Yines. 

PLAMTOftt A FLowxn-BXD fB. JB., Evenhot)^-Boih your plans would do 
very well, but we prefer the second, aa being more simple and lasting 
better. The ground-carpeting with wUte Petunias will not hurt the 
Oladiolus, if the Petuniaa are planted between the rows of Oladidna and 
are not allowed to grow too rampant. Wa preadme that the Oladidusaa 
are chiefiy acarlet ; if they ware chiefly light-coloured a carpeting of 
pink Saponaria oalabrica would be very effective. 

Cuttimo Dowk Hxaths (H. D.).— You may cut down the Heaths to 
within a foot of the ground, and in all probabulty they will start from the 
bottom, but it is not a good practice, aa in all oaaes that hava come under 
our observation they are impatient of mnoh cutting back. We should 
remove them and plant fresh ones. The following are compact growers — 
Erica vaJgaria decumbena, E. Hammond!, £. vagans camea, and B. tetra- 
lix intermedia. 

AxAUiAa NOT Flowxrizio (C. it.).— Benot at once the Axaleaa that 
have not flowered and are growing freely if they require it, giving them 
bnt a moderate shift, and employtog a compost of two-thirds sandy peat 
and one-third turfy loam, with good drainage. The pianta should be 
kept rather dose, and syringed overhead morning and evening, the soQ 
bemg kept no more than moist for a few days, until the roots are working 
in the fresh soil, then water freely. When the growth is complde give 
abundance of air and light, and we think they will set their buds well* 
after which keep cool and airy. 

PLAnmfo A SLOPnro Ban (An Amateur^ Oakham^ Btttlaud^.—Yoxi do 
not say what the form of your bed is, but we presume it is a rectangle or 
paraUdoffram. In that caae you may ptant It in ribbon-border fasnlon, 
whidi, with the materials at command, we would dispose of as follows :— 
1st. a row next the walk of Bijou Pdargonium ; 2n(l, Tom Thumb ; 8rd, 
yellow or orange Calceolaria ; 4th, Christina Pelaxgonium ; 6tb, Stella ; 
Bud6th, yellow Calceolaria. Had you CerasUum, Lobelia, and Oddan 
Chain PeUrgoninm our advice would have differed materially ; bnt being 
restricted to the plants named, you will find the bed or border look very 
well with Scarlet Pelargoniums, but infinitely better if yon add Calceo- 
larias. 

ExTBBMnrATiNO Amts (A Buffwer) —We can only repeat what we have 
repeatedly stated, that guano sprinkled over thdr hanuta will drive them 
away, and ammoniacal liquor from the gaa works pourod into thdr nests 
will speedQy cauae them to migrate. 

Obohaxo-hodsx Tubs Lbavxs soobohbo (F. 7.)^~The leaves sent are 
scorched through plaolna sulphur upon hot ooaL The fumea of burning 
sulphur will deatroy both ammd and vegetable life, and its use along 
with tobacco for fumigation is to be avoi'led, as the remody ia mora 
dlaastrous than the injury caused by the insects it is employed to 
deatroy. 
Naxb or Fbuit (F. IT.).— Easter Pippin or French Crab. 
Naxbs or Plants (BarA^ipood).— Alpinia nutans. (T. B. BroM2«y).~ 
1, Sdaginella cnspldata ; 8, 8. apoda ; 8, S. cnspidata, two spedmana ; 
6, CheUanthes degans; 8, Adiantom hispidulnm. (C7. J. B.)#— Asida- 
nium fontanum. (T. C<Uchpool),—BtQtwa» aeoalinns, or Smooth ftye 
Brome Orass ; it ia a native of England. {Mr». r>of lamJ).— Oxalls, spades 
not determinable. (P. (7.).— Amelanchier canadensis (P. M., OKeUea).—- 
1, Pnlten»a, spades : 9, Apparently a new plant Pleaae sand again whan 

more advanced. (BUa).— If tha r 

variegata. 



[ tha leavea are palmate, it is Yida palmata 



MBT£OROLOaiGA.L OBSERVATIONS in the Saborbs of Loadoa for the Week ending May 7th. 
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THE ORIGIN OF GAME FOWLS. 
0B£iT BBiTAnr is the oiUy oouildry in Bnrape wbieh pot- 
Beises ilie (Hxae fowl. IndiA and its itlaads ax6, ptobftbly, the 
original oonntrittB of the Gtme fowls, and still possess them. 
Qune fowls are also to be ionnd in Spanish America, probably 
imported thither from Manilla in the Philippine Islands. 
Persia and Asia Minor, or Syria, once had them, and the 
aneient Greeks and Bomans were famous for their Game fowls ; 
H is likewise said that the Bomans introduced them into this 
aoontiy. With the ancient Greeks, the island «f Bhodes was 
famous for its Bed Game fowls, which were called the Bhodian 
Beds, and the island of Delos for its Siiver-Greys, called the 
Dek>0 Sihrers. Some assert that Game fowls were indigenous 
to the British islands, and some call them a Boman importa- 
tion, but it is strange, that if a Boman importation, Great 
Britain alone, of all the Boman European colonies, should have 
retained them. This would rather proye that they were origin- 
ally natires of these islands, though they certainly rather bear 
the appearance of a tropical or Indian origin. However, they 
have probably been in this country since its occupation by the 
Bomans. 

It has been asserted that the Gallus Bankiva has been the 
progenitor of the Game fowls. I incline to the belief that the 
three original colours of Game fowls were those of wild 
original birds which had been reclaimed from a state of nature 
at some very early period, perhaps in India. The Gallus Ban- 
kiva is not fierce enoo^, nor strong enough, nor large enough 
to have been the original of our Game breeds, though Bankivas 
resemble the Black-breasted Bed Grsane. They were, no doubt, 
the original from which sprung oar Bantams, Game Bantams 
being very like them, especially the Black-breasted Bed, though 
the Bantams are a little smaller than the Bankiva. 

The Gallus Sonnerati, or Indian Jungle fowl, has been men- 
tioned as the original of the Game, but in this breed the hen 
has neither* the comb nor wattles, and the cock has the peculiar 
homy structure of the feathers, which show them not to have 
been the parent stock ol our Game breeds, though they are 
fierce and spirited birds, and are used for cock-fighting by the 
Batives of the East Indies. 

The wild Gallus furoatas, or Forked-tailed eook, thoroughly 
resembles our blue-legged Bed Bun Game, having the blue legs 
and blue dun breast and tail, and is red in the plumage, but 
the comb in this species is not serrated or lobed, and it has 
^nly a single wattle, and, therefore, differs rather too much. 

Game fowls may probably liave sprung from the mixture of 
idl the three breeds named, with their own three original wild 
oolonrs, as many good naturalists believe them to hai« done. 
I think, however, that the ohaiftoteristioe dififer rather too 
much, and adhere to the belief that the original colours, which 
are still to be met with in India, as well as in Britain, were 
derived from birds reclaimed from the wild state in India or 
dsewhere at a very early period. Most Indixm Game fowls are 
yellow-legged, but not alL The specimens lately exhibited by 
the late Mr. B. P. Brent, appeared to be the true Indian Game. 

I have already stated that some breeders consider the Grey 
Gtfne fowls to be a primitive or original colour, but brown c^ 
Tirions shades is oertainly the original colour in Game hens, 
and assimilates much the best with the colour of the earth, 
tha foliage and bark of trees, and every natural object, which 
grey does not. Grey is the wild c<dour for eea birds, as brown 
is for land birds, and most good judges condemn grey as an 
original colour, and agree that the brown hens of difPerent 
shades, and their red cooks with the greenish dark tails are the 
only true ori^nals. The Greys, too, always incline much to 
breed back to the brown hens and red cocks, which shows that 
these are certainly the true original colours, and grey is often 
difficult to produce, as in the Game Bantam breeds. Grey is, 
therefore, most certainly not an original colour as some still 
erroneously suppose and assert. — Nbwmaskbt. 
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general attra^ions. 

purely mgricnltural disttiet, and Iherefne it ftimed a viflM»af i _ 
able anrpriM to find that the attendance pioved nearly tfafctfold 1 
of hot season. Eveiytlkixig went on most pleataafly, and the nail 
wene loiid am their ooagrateiations of the Csnwttse. PisbGe c 
fidenee appears t» be now iaizly eaiistBd in anppott ol the i 
the managesaeBt, and severat aidHioBai soaval sab ^ 
readily promised on tbe spot. I%e day pwwed a Moet wij i ijakis < 
the weather being bright Mid sanny, nor did a sin^ spo* of nsiilill 
in the locality of the show-yard during the whole tune the Sbew was 

ra, al^ongh at one time the snbjeet of anriou appcehsBMSB was 
t a storm was impendiiig. 

The exhibition coope nsed were those that for many years past bawe 
done like duty at the Thome Show, and, considering the bseadiag 
season being now at its height, it was a very romarkable featnze Ihnt 
so few pens were vacant. 

The qoality of thepooltiy shown was in nearly every dass i 
and the display of Pigeofis included large entnes from asasy of < 
most spirited exhibitars. Thisevideatly f ocmed a very pepnlar poztion 
of the Exhibition, and aereml very naeommon vacie^ea of Tp 
Pigeons added most materially to the general i - *^ 

I, formed 




workmgin glass hives, 

fresh hotter and eggs was rsmaikaUy good. On the _ 
were arranged a veir creditable oollection of Parrots and otber i 
birds in excellent plumage, whilst Canaries and other siagng, 
natural to our climate were shown in abundance. A few very esfihl 
babbits were also exhibited. It is a most aatisfaetoty dnty to rend 
that not a single aoeident or miahap ooowred in the eazryiag osit of as 
Taried an exhibition, and we especially noticed that w^lun less than 
an hour from the time of doeing ererv pen was carefaDy repocbsd 
and ready for transit homewatds by the next entniag tnin. We 
wei-e informed by the Honorary Seoretaxy, Mr. Hudson, that fer Ae 
time of next year's show additional railway accommodation wul be 
secured to Epworih, which will, no doubt, entioe many amateus to 
enter the lists who were deterred from so doing on the present occasion, 
on account of the diittanoe of the Show from the nearest csilway station. 

The care taken of tiie poultry and other live stock on the araand 
was aU that could be desired, and we eoteiiaan but liftda iodbttiHt 
with continued ^rserezance on the part of its promoters, the Sbowa at 
Epworth in coming years will prove to become most impoiiast a^- 
cutural meetings. 

Spanish.— First, T. Rogers, WalsaU. Seoond, Bst. W. J. Ma]bir,Colwielt 
Rectory, Nottingham. Oommeaded, T. B. Hitohen, flbeAeld. 

Dorkings (Any colour).— -First, Mrs. J«SBr8on,Ewwaith(Gnf). I 
O. Oldfleld, Epworth. 

Oake (Any Tarieiy).-^irBt and Seoond, Messrs. SaleaABenlls^.C 
Highly Commended, J. R. W. Hatrison« spalding iBlaek BadK 
mended, W. H. Wheeler, Carlton, near Nottin^iani (DndcwiBg^ 

Cochin-Chika (Any oolonr).~FiTst, J. H. Dawes ((Ssmsmon). 
Rer. W. J. MeUor (White). Commended, W. H. Wheeler r 



Oma- 



EPWOBTH POULTEY AND PIGEON SHOW. 

Although the meeting that toeik pUoe on the Srd instant was only 
ihe seoond Show that has been held anisr the management of tite £p- 
•worth Committee, it piofed itself fnlly if si to many other shows 
that haye boasted a longer standing bv many years. The entries on this 
ooeasion were fully double those of the year preceding, and anxious to 
Meet the wishes of aU sa gpe ste ss , the Camwittee bsd wisely oonneetsd 



Commended, W. H. Wheeler (FarMivs.) 

Brahma Pootuas (Light or ]>afk).-<*First, Withheli. ~ ~ 

W J. Mellor. 

HAXBUiEtOHS (Oold or Silyer«psaffled).--Flnt, Messrs. 8. A B. i 
Mottram, Cheshire (Oolden). Second, C. Oravil, Jun. CaBmended* J. 
Loversidge, Newark (Golden). 

fiAXBimoHS [Gold or StlTer-peneffled).— First, W. Bearpark, Ifirfisiby" 
Steeple, NorihaUertoa (8i)ver|. Second, Wtthbeld. 

Gams Baktams (Any oolow).— First and Seoond, R. Bentloy, n iif l ii j 
ley Park (Black Red, Duokwing). Extra Seeead, H. Gawood (Blaok Jted^. 
Highly Commended, J. H. Dawes (Blaok Red). Commended, T. Ryt i —, 
Walsall ; C. Gravil, jun., Thome. 

Bamtaiis (Any other -naiety).-~Firat, T. BurMss, TorksUre (BJmei$. 
Seoond, Messrs. H. * R. Ashton (Sihreiwlaeed). Highly Cfimmeadiii, B. 

Bentley (White Jspsnese); T. C. Hanison, HoU (Uold-laoad) ; M 

S. & R. Ashton (White). 

Akt orHBa Dxstzmct Bubbd on FABicrABDOBoas.-^nzBt, Mrs. J. Ombb^ 
Brlgg (Cr^e Cceur). Seoond, Withheld. 

Gaus Cook (Any coloar).^FIrst and Second. Messrs. Sales A 
Highly Commended, K. Brongh, Leek (Brown Bed) ; W. Bearpaxk, 




allerton. 

Cock (Any other breed).r-Ffast, J. H. Dawea<Bnff OoeUns). 
T. Rogers, WalsalL 

Has (Any other breed)^Fltst, Messrs. 8. d R. Astaton (Goldan-spansla^ 

Seoond, C. Addey, ^worth. 

GumxA Fowls.— Firat, T. O. Harrisoa, Hull. Seeond, J. H. Dawea. 

TimnTS.--Plnt, Rev. W.J. Mellor. 8eeoBd,R. Bentley. Highly Con^ 
mended, Mrs. ts. A. Wroot, Lerels. 

Gkesb.— First, — White, Thome. Second, Rev. W. J. Mellor. 

Ducks (Aylesbury or Rouen).— First, — White (Rouen). Seoond, J. W. 
Hanison, ttpaiding i Rouen.) 

Ducks (Any otuor Breed or Cross).— First and Seoond, T. C. Hanriaoik 
fPinUils, Grey Call Ducks). Highly Commended, J. W. Harrison (WHS 
Ducks.) 

(iKixnro CzjLSS (Any Tariety).— First, T. Rogers, Walsall (SpanlahU 
Second, G. Yates, Thome (Blaok Red Game). Third, Messrs. S. ^ K, 
Ashton (Silver-penciUed Hambnmh). 

Extra Prise lor best pen of roultey (a Palntimg of Game Rnrts)^* 
Messrs. Sattmarsh ft Bentley, Orowle (Brown Red GsmeO 

PIGEONS. 

OAUtiBBs.— Birst, H. Yardley, Market HaU, BfasslngbanL Secoad* J* 
W. Hanisnn. Commended, H. Brown, Sheffield : J. R. Jessop, HnlL 

PouTXRS. — First, H. Tardley. Second, J. Taylor. Newark, ffiglily 
Commended, H. Brown. Commended, T. Buzness, Bufthouae. 

TiniBLSRS Any variety).- First, T. SUtter, HulL Second, H. Yaidtey. 
Highly Commended, H. Cawood (Beards); T. Burgees (Almoouds). 

Fantails. — First, T. Sliington, Woodmansy, Beretley. Seoond, B. 
Tardley, Highly Commended, H. Yardley. 



] 



jomof Air OF BaaBOQxnauBm jkd onTum ojonucu. 



SMoad, H. YttrOef . 
iecond, H. T ~ 



^AComMta-^-Wgai, R K07* ••▼•riby. ^ 

Basbs^— FinLBeT. W. J. Henor. Second, H. Tardley. 

^Miqn.— First, T.BorgBM. Second, H. Ttrdley. 

^nuJuaiMiH.-^Flzat, H. Tardley. Seoond, G. Addoy. Hlfllily Oob- 

itrnlmf. a Qtvrtl^ Jan.; 0. Adder. 
Ami othbb YAmTT.— First, H. Tardley floe Pigeons). Second, F. 

Wsit, Sparkbrook (Ural lee). Highly Commended, Mrs. Cross, Brigg; 

E. Tazdley ; F. Wait (German Toy) ; T. Bnzgess ; J. W. Thompson, Hnll 



SKUjDfO Class (Any '?axlety).>-Ilrtt and Seoodd, F Waltt (Hyacinths, 
Third, T. SUttezs, HuU (Tmnblers), — • ■ - - - - 



^. ^ , , , JBtighly Commended* H. 

'iaxAvy.' GooBineBded, H. Tardley ; J. W. Harrison (Pouters). 
SztaPldaefor beet pen of Pigeons.— T. Slzlngton (White Fantafls.) 

OAQE BIRDS. 
0AKAB7 {Telkm).-~<7eclp«— First, Miss A. Dsndas, Bpworih. Seoond, 
MsMRS. Smith 4 NmIot, Bpworth. 

Caxasy (BuS)^-Coek.—vixtt, Messrs. Smith * Naylor. Seoond, J. M. 
■wtimfl. 
CAMMser (Ovaai or YaiiagatedK—Fhrst, Messrs Hanson * WagstaA 
, O. Pissrt, Growle. Commended, Miss Bead, Bpworth. 
ms.— Cb«*.~-Fiv8t, a Chappel, "" 
ided, J. Boyes, Bpwortli. 

Ji^Ficst, Master B. Maw. Second, Master W. H. Butter^ 
Aald, Epwerfh. Commended, B. Jackson, Wells. 

An onDOt Vabibtt or Caoe Bibds.— First. Miss Bead (Panot). Se- 
•Md, T. W. Dawson, Bpirorth (Ctoldflneh Mole). Third, W. Hebditoh, 
Epworth (Thrash). Fourth, D. Danhney (Panot). Commended, W. 
BOoy, Oroirle cOoldftnoh Mole). 

BABBrra. 

AxT CoLoinu— First, C. OraTil, jun. Second, Messrs. Hanson A Wag- 
sCaff. Highly Commended, B. Stephenson, Beverley; C. J. Matthews, 



Thome. Seoond, 6. Yates. 



-First B. Boberts, Thome. Seeond, Messn. Hanson A Wagstaff. 

Hl^y Commended, H. Yardley; A. Sales, Belton. Commended, S. 
Plimnook, BnB-hassoidBS. 

Don.— First, Measrs. Hansom A Wagstaff. Seoond, H. Yardley. Highly 
Commended, O. Lindley. 

Jvu9B^—BouUryj Mabbits^ Singing BirdSy and Pigeons : £. Hewitt, 
Siq., SparUbRwk, Biirsingham, and J. Bichardson, Esq., Thome. 



NEWCHURCH POULTRY EXHIBITION. 
{From a Correspondent,) 

TmB Exhibition was held in oonBoetioa with the Kewehnroh Agri- 
CBltaml Show on the 29th of April, which, although the morning was 
dnll and foggy, proTod a beautifiil spring day. 

Tlie pens were arranged in the left-hand comer of the Show ground. 
Some portion of the pens were two rows in height, but those placed 
balow, by the good management cf the Committee, were devoted to 
T«l»yB, Geese, smd Dnefcs. Great praise is due to the SecretaiT, 
Mr. Lonsdale, and the Committee, for their indefatigable exertions m 
performing their duties. 

The number of entries was nearly one hundred, and although this 
may^ a ppnar to some as being rather small, there were birds of as big^ 
aaerit sochibftted as afty seen at larger shows. 

The clasB for single Oatne ooeb, indndiag all Tatieties, contained 
■omelrst-daas birds. The first prise was awarded to a magnificent 
Black Bed, closely pressed by a splendid Brown Bed. Both these 
Jbjids are the property of C. W. Brierley, Esq., of ACddleton, and were 
flbown in first-rate eonditioin. In the next class, for single Chme 
Baniam eoeks, the same gentleman succeeded in taking both prises. 
la the ekas for Bantam cock and hen, all ^varieties competed, indudii^a; 
Ctame Bantams. This class contained the most entnes of any class 
IZL the Show, and was one ol the best. The first prize was taken Ij a 
ma g nifi cent pen of Black, which was much admired, and exhibited in 
ozaelleat pbunage. A flrst-dass pen of Black Bed Game was seoond, 
closely pressed by a pen of SilTer-hiced Sebrights. Next to this came 
liM dass for Qsm» eoek and hen, any age or colour. Blaek Beds 
took the first prise, and Brown Reds the second. In the Dorking 
sumss there were but two entries, the first prize being easily won by 
a pen of rose-oombed birds. The plumage of the cock in this pen 
VMdaficieai, owing to his feathers baring been picked by hens ; bnt 
Us cooBpanion was a first-rate pullet. In Coehms ol any age or colour 
there was a magnificent display; in fact, this class was probably the 
best in the Show, Buffs maintaming the high position they so honour- 
mbij deserve by taking both first and second prizes. 

Slack JS^Munsh oonsiitnted but a noor dass, and with the exception 
^the hen in the first-prize pen, Uie rest were only moderate. In 
A-oAjihi Footras some yery good birds were exhibited, the hens in 
Hie two pens being of the real type of a true-bred Brahma. Of Bcm- 
hurghs tnere might haye been a better exhibition, considerina the 
aaigihboazhood of the Show. There were bnt three entries for Gc^em- 



The prise birds were of fair aTeiage merit Only one pen 
of Sitver^peneUled was exhibited. The Golden-spangled hens wen 
jtocadedly better than the cocks, and with the exception of the prize 
Hsds there was nothing to merit great praise ; and m Silyer-spangled 
Ihore was little difference between the prize pens. 

Of Twrhsys, QtssSy and Ihtcks there was a fair entry, the niiae Inrds 
ter oa tdiBt a ndng their eomvetitors. Mr. Leeeh, of BodidsJe, was the 
—ee* flBoeeesfttl exhibitor m these classes, by winning all the first 
piises . 

The Arbitrator deterred mueli credit for the eaiefol and judioous 
wwnr ia which he decided his awards, a list of which is appended. 

Soroui Gaioi Cook (Any age or oolour)^First and Seeead, Q, m 



Gaxb Bahtax Cocx.— Fhnt and Second, C. W. Brierley. fii^dy Com- 
mended, G. Birtwistle, HasJ^rden; F. J. Asttary, Prestwich. 

Baktaw (Any yariety).— Ibst, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. 
C. W. Brierley. Highly Commended, T. Birtwistle, Haslingden ; 
• B. A B. Aditott, Mottram. 

Gaxb.— Ifaat, C. W.Biisdey. Second, E.Aykvoyd. HigUy 
C. W. Brierley, 

DoRKiMOS.— FirsLW. A. Taylor. Second, J. Stott, Healy. 

OooHnr-OHXHA.— Fbrst, W. A. Taylor. Second, C. W. Brierley. Highly 
Commended, C. W. Brieriey. 

Sfakish.— First, J. H. Hardman, BawtenstalL Seoond, T. Townsend.. 

Bkahxa Pootba.— First and Seoond, W. Hargreayes, Bacup. Highly 
Commended, D. Haworth, Boohdale ; J. H. Plokles, Todmorden. 

HAKBunans (Golden«pcft<tilled).r-Flret, N. Msxlor, Denton. 0BOOni« 
W. Parkinson, StAghills. 

Hambuborb (SiiVer-pencilled).— Prize, W. WOson. Laund. 

Hambubohs (Golden-spangled). —First, N. Mazloz. Second, Messrs. 
8. ft B. Ashton. Highly Commended, N. Marlor. 

Hambubohs (Silyer-spangled).— First,— Smalley, Blackburn. Seeond 
and Highly Commendeo, J. A. Taylor, Manchester. 

TvBKBys.— First, B. Leech, Boohda*e. Second, T. Hoolker, Blaokbun. 

GnssK.— First, E. Leech. Second, T. Honlker. 

Ducks (Aylesbury).— First and Second, £. Leech. 

Bucks ( Bouen ^— First, E. Leech. Second, T. Honlker. 

Ur. Bichard Teebay, Fulwood, Preston, officiated as Judge. 



Brieri^. 

Aykroyd, I 



^ Commended, J. Ftmlda, Bntalej; aW. Bu tsdi^ y i 9* 



AYR POULTRY SHOW. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

This Show was held in connection with that of the Ayrshire Agricul- 
tural Association on the 1st inat, and was open to all Scotland. The 
day being yexy fine there was a large concourse of spectators, upwards 
of £150 being drawn, for admission. The pens were arraayid^ on 
stands in rows, enabling the yisitors to see eyery bird in the £xhiDxtioil. 

Of Spanish, the first-prize pen was the best I haye seen for some 
time, the others were also good. The Grey Dorkings mustered 
strongly and were good, nor were the Folands aad Coekin-Ckinas leas 
worthy of hi(^ praise. The Bcotth Qregs were a good class, bat I 
was soriy to see some of the best pens passed oyer and inleiiar 
birds gam the prises. The hen in the second-prise pen was far too 
small and idiowed Dorking toes, eyen the whole pen was much inferior 
to many a pen that never was looked at. 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded : — 

Spanish (Black).- First, J. Sharp, Johnstone. Second^ C. M^Inhrre, 
Ochiltree Mills, Ochiltree. Third. A. Stewart. Coodham, Symington. 
Fourth, C. MT[ntyre. , . 

DoBXiNOS (Colonred)^First, J. H. Macnab^ South Arthurlie, Barffaea4. 
Second, M^or-General Burnett, Gadflrth, Coylton. Third, J. Fleming, 
Kilkerran Honse, Maybole. Fourth, O. Foirley, Coodham, Symington. 

DoBKiKGS (White).— First, J. Aitken, Paisley. Seoond, J. B. Aitken, 
Paialey. Third, P. Aitken, Loans, Troon. Fourth, J. Aitken. 

Hambubohs (Golden-spangled).- First, J. Jardine, Millane. Kilmarnock. 
Second, B. Cnnninghaiu. Stewarton. Third, H. MXatchie, Whitefordhffl, 
Ayr. Fourth, B. Cunningham. 

Hahbuborb (Golden-pencmedL— Ftat, A. M*Quater, Wsllaeetown. 
Second, W. Neilson, Johnstone^ , , , „ ^ 

Hajcbubohs (Saver-spangled).- First, J. Stewart, Houth Arthurlie, Bair- 
head. Second, J. Glass, Wallaoetown. Third, B. Gairdner, Auchincruiye 
Gates, St. Qniyox. Fourth, the Hon. Mrs. Yemon, Moant*Charief , Ayr. 

HAJ(BUBaH»(Silyer-penci]led).— First, B. Cunningham. Second. J. TfvaS^ 
Glasgow. Third, J. PanL Fourth, Countess of BgUnton and Winton. 

Cochik-Ceinas.— First, Countess of E^inton, Second, B. Ckui, 
DalmeUington. Third, G. Olrdwood, Ayr. Fourth, B. Cunninf^am. 

Gamb.— First, A. Gibb, WaUacetown. Seoood, J. Maenab. Third, X. 
Sharp. Fourth, A. Morrison, Glasgow. 

Scotch Gbbts.— First, J. Paul, Glasgow. Seoond, H. Smith, North 
Woodside, Kilwinning. Fourth, J. Maenab. 

Bbahha Pootba.— First, J. T. GoMon, Blaekhouse, Ayr. Second, W. 



Toang, Highfleld, St. Qniyox. Third, D. Parideon, DalmeUington. 
FotffUi, J. Wilson. Pegffrysshill, Ayr. 
Polish (or any other nreeds not before mentioned).— First, Countees^f 



Egltnton. Second, J. Glass. Third, Miss Feiriie, South Lodge^ Ayr. 
Fourth, W. Dnnlop, Stewarton. 

TuB]£E YS^First, Major-General Burnett. Second, J. Fleming, Maybole. 
Third, Miss E. Fairlie, Ooodham, Symington. Fourth, T. NeU, Wee 
Doura, Tarbolton. 



BEES MISTAKING THEIR HH^S. 
Last Friday (April 26tb) I moved nine fltoeks of bees into a 
house which I have lately btolt on purpose to reoeiye thenk 
The landing.Bta«^ ftre eaeh 9 inehes broad by 12 inehes long ; 
these I have left unpainted, though the front of the hooie is 
oolonred green. The bees have entianee to tikstr hives by holes 
three-qaarters of an inch broad, by tfaree-qnarters of an iaoli 
deep. Although, however, three days have noWpassed einee I 
moved the hives, the bees do not seem to be at aU oertahi om. 
whieh landing-board to alight, and in ooneequenee they fre- 
quently make a mistake, and pay the penalty by being pitebed 
overboard, in lunqr eases dead. Teetevday alone^ I ooonted 
upwards ol a hundred dead on the ground. I should leal 
much obliged if you will give me your advioe as to whether the 
slaufi^iter wiU gradaally dialDish as the bees beoeme more 
~ to tMr-hauM, or wiMiberl should in any wigr 
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aiitiiigiEbh tht bourds by pftintiDg or otfaerwiia. I may add, 
that on the day after I moTod the hiyes, I plaotd pieoes of 
briok, wood, A^, on the etagee, hoping in thia way to stop the 
rianghter, bnt ha^e not 8aooeeded.~W. Lbaxi. 

[The entrances to your bee-hoiue are probably tomewhati 
near together, and similar in appearanoe. The mistake, and 
the oontests resnlting from them whioh yon notice, will pro- 
bably diminish in nnmber as the bees beoome aocostomed to 
their new abode ; bnt it will be well worth while to famish 
every alternate doorway with a distiogaishing poroh, which 
should be painted in such coloars as may famish the strongest 
contrast with that of the bee-hoase, and with each other.] 



MEAD OR METHEGLIN. 

AsnapiTiKO a good honey harvest this year, I have been 
searching all my bee books for the best receipt for making mead 
or methegUn, and finding scarcely two agree in recommending 
the same proportions, I ventnre to ask the advice of others 
more experienced than myself. Sir J. More says one gallon of 
water to one gallon of honey ; Sevan, six gallons of water to 
one gallon of honey ; Keys, one gallon of water to 8 lbs. or i lbs. 
of honey, ^c. 

Amid these 'distractinsr oonnsels to whom can appeal be 
better made, than to the Editors of Thb Journal of Hoeticul- 
TUSB ? from whom we may. perbapp. receive accurate, and, 
therefore, valuable hint?.— W. H. S., Yaxley. 

[We shall be glad of advice on this point from any of our 
correspondents who had experience in the manufacture of 
mead. The following receipt is extracted from ** The American 
Bee Journal:"— "Take 120 lbs. of soft water and 20 lbs. of 
dear strained honey. Mix them well in a kettle of suiUble 
size, and boil down the mixture to 80 lbs., skimming it care- 
fully while boiling, then pour it into a wooden vessel, and let 
it stand to cool. While yet lukewarm put in a pint of good 
stock yeast, stir thoroughly, and pour the whole into an oaken 
barrel (an empty rum or wine cask is the most suitable), whioh 
should be sufficiently large to contain ten gallons. The liquor 
remaining over is to be put in bottles and used to fill up the 
barrel or cask daring fermentation. Now put into a small 
Bnen bag \ oz. cinnamon, i oz. grains of paradise, i oz. pepper, 
i oz. ginger, i oz. cloves coarsely pulverised, and a large hand- 
ful of dried Met blossoms. Suspend the bag by a string in 
the liquor through the bunghole, and plaoe the barrel in a dry, 
airy ceUar. Let the fermentation proceed during six weeks, 
keeping the barrel constantly full from the contents of the 
bottles. Then, after gently removing the bag, rack off the clear 
liquor into another cask, and close the bunghole lightly. Fer- 
mentation will still proceed moderately for six or eight weeks 
before the liquor becomes clear. It must then be carefully 
racked off into bottles and well corked. The lees remaining in 
the cask may be used in the preparation of an additional supply. 
Mead thus prepared will keep for years. It is of a clear amber 
tinge, and has a vinous taste."] 



GOLD FISH. 



Ih reply to " W. W. E. W.»» (see page 288), I wish to tell 
him that he will find that it is the trout that kills his fish. 

Having had many kinds of fish together in a large glass 
tank, I have been able to observe their habits. I find that the 
common trout is the most ferocious of all the fish I have kept. 
It will not allow any other fish to approach its hiding-place. 
No sooner does the poor gold fish pass by than out the trout 
comes, savagely takvs hold of tail or fin, and tears part of the 
fin away. A continuance of this treatment for a few weeks 
causes the tail part to decay, and a kind of fungus comes on 
the tail, which seems to be quite useless, and after some weeks 
the fish dies. Beetles and other water insects will soon cause 
ite remains to disappear. 

The trout is very conning, and the only fish that seems to 
Bee through the glass sides of the tank, for as soon as I ap- 
proach it darts under its rock, generally in the same plaoe, 
although it has good places to hide near. It is quite a match 
for the stickleback, even if they are of the same size. I have 
aeen these two fight like bulldogs. I may add I am compelled 
to keep the two species separate, by pladng a wire netting 
across the tank, and then I have frequently seen master trout 
leap the fencc—HAwxivs. 

[Not only do trout in a pond, attack the gold fish as described 
by onr correspondent that th^ do in a glaw aqoavivarium, 



bat they eal the spawn and young fry of the gold flsh. Wt 
have known gold fish thrive and breed in a pond dnulsr to 
that mentioned by ** W. W. E. W.,*' and they eapeoiaUy did •• 
after water lilies and other aqoatie plants wore planted in te 
pond. — ^Eds.] 

OUR LETTER BOX. 

Kalat Fowls (J. Or-AU HuA your friends bare sifd ttbovt thn if 
qnite true, and to their charMteriitioe we would tdd that we think thiBi 
the vgUtSt of all fovla. The Rev. O. HnaCler, StOluigfleei Vttm«^ 
York, l8 to yoQ the nenreet breeder of them. U von wlah to kee* ta 
nnaaaal Tarietj, baye Hoadana, whfoh have the addftknifll merit of haks 
excellent birdg as lajera and for table ue. Xr. Bally, llA, XooBi StMi^ 
OrosYenor Square, eoold anpplj yoa. ..._- - 

Malt OoxBe won Fowls {John TindaUi.—You eaa only attata flaa 
of a maltiter. and we do not knoir of obe nearer to yov tiun Wsie. 

DxATH or DoSKiw* Coos (A. B. O.t^-It i« a ywycomnum. tUngfor 
eoeka to have dark eombe when they haTO a difllenlty la orowing ; tMUvo* 
oeed from oold, bnt death from this oanee ta lingering. Our ownoplMa 
ia, that mort of the diseaaea of ehiokena are eanaed by panaMoo, aadflM 
remedy for them ta oumphor. If the apparent worm m the root of ftt 
mouth waa one In reality, oontact with camphor would haye kfllad it ta 
theee canes, stlmnlantii are the proper treatment to reUere, and the ns 



ly both before it beoomea lataL vmaeaa 
3e, it will resnlt from aire'. Great laym « 
t an leas productive. Potatoee hare t Isbp 
e ; and great alternaiiona in feedinfr e U^ 



administration of camphor is the ^^ 

DisBASBD LiYin m Fowls (JIT. if.).— The appeannoea yon dssoA^ 
wastinff of flesh, and ulcere on the Itrer, are common in fowta th at haw 
been overfed to indooe laying. Bnob treatment always indnoea drofv 
or liver dinease, and generally both before it beoome* i»f^^ whaam 

undue feeding has taken place, " '^ 

not last so long as those that i 

dency to produce liver diseaae , „ .. . 

dietary for a time, and then a low one, lay the foundationa of diiessft. 
We, however, believe yon will find the sofTerers are the aged aasong joer 

Hatobivo Bkasou— Spamish Fowls Zjosma THsnt FsATima C^^l> 
—Ton have not oeighbonr's fare so far as Brahmas are ooneened. Tb^ 
have hatched well generally. Other varietlea have not. Oar e^parianet 
of hatching this aeason is that it is a bad one to the present time; 
but hotter weather wiU give better hatching. We hare wanted mm 
nights. Tour Sptintah fowls want grass, freah earth, and ^"1^*^°^ 
Lettuce is the best. They pick the feathers from a eiavlng for eom *™ * 
they do not get. After the feathers, they wlU eat the coek'a faoa,'sadwm 
strip each other. Out large sods of growing msa with ptanty of nasa 
earth to them, and snpply them lilMrally every day. 

VABXoua (J. A.).— We are not sure you should not take away tw» el fna 
cocks, yon must take awav one. Take away the hena that axe sickly, ivva 
them oaator oil. and rub the naked parte with solphnr ointment CM 
them plenty of lettuce to eat and let them have acoeaa to grass. Feed 
on meal only for a time. We cannot tell you the quantity of food fowtt 
should eat, as it depends so maoh on that which they gst iatfiefr wandM^ 
inoa. We are not frlendhr to allowancing poultry. Lnt them elwaye esS 
ttU they leave oft bnt let no food Ue about They eat mora si soaae ttaMS 
than at others. It will be, however, found that by feedtaig only whflefhe 
birds will run after the food, leas will be consumed than whea a ^tfen 
qnsntity is allowed. The birds will also be in better health. 

TcMOURS ov TuRKST (5. F.).— We have never cured the diaorte yon 
name. We have had it In fowls, and it baa alwaya InereaMd till the UiAi 
died. None have ever laid while anlTexiBg from It, and osi opening fhe 
body it waa found to be a mass of disease, oiiginatlnfl apparantty wfiQi 
the organa of taying. The lumps we have seen were between the iUb 
and the flesh, and could be moved. They contained a cheesy matter. 

Food Foa Touko TTTRuera (8nh$erib€r).—Th» best answer we can gire 
is the foUowing. from our *< Ponltry*keepera' Manual:"— *'Th« tnt dtat 
ofbred to Turkey chicks should consist of egga boQed bard and ftaielj 
minced, or curd with bread-ommba and the green part of onioBkS, paidaiy, 
ftc., chopped very amall. and nixed together so aa to form a looae enmlv 
paste ; oatmeal with a uttle water may also bo given. They -win require 
water; but this should be put into a very shallow vesael, so su to insure 
against the danger of the chicks getting wet** 

OABBomaaB's Ihodbatou (Trent A<d«).— We do not know wliera it csa 
be pnndiaaed. If of any speotal merit it should be advattJaad. 

Bnnoa.— At page 830, column 2, line 19 from bottom, we ousfat to have 
said " not prefer." 

PasvairTiKo thk Losa ov Swabms {8. 5.).— There ta lao mode ef 
pUdng a hive and enticing bees into it which can be r«Iied vpflB 
to prevent the loss of swarms. Ton may, however, drive sua artffidsl 
swarm from your Ligurians, with the aid of one of your atoeka of oom m a e 
bees, in the manner described by na in No. S71 of our New derisa. TUf 
shonid be done aa soon as both hives become crowded with be«a. 

LiODBXAKS nr Irklakd (Squib^ Co. Kildare).— The word ** *eaIe<C " vtf 
accidentally omitted from the last line of our replv to your letter In oar 
last Number. It shonid read thus:-** a tolerable quantity of asakd 
drone brood." We sh*ll be gtad to receive partieulars of the fntara p>e> 
gresa of Liguilans in the Emerald Isle. 

OBTAisnMo AjtnFioiAL SwAura WITS Praxb Hivxa of Divraanv 
CoMBTBUcnoir (J. C. A ).— -We fear that in your predicament we can oata 
advise you to endeavour to follow the example of the ^<***^g"*«^*^ 
editor of the **E&tanBwill Gazette" who quaUfled himsoU for wiitln| 
on the Romewhat abstmse subject of "Chineee Metaohyaica," by tvmiajl 
to his Encyclopsidia, perustag the attiolea headed '* China *' and •' Xela* 
physics," and combining the information thna obtained. In other words, 
we recommend you to refer to Mr. Woodbury's articles on **ATtiAoial 
Swarms," which appeared in Noa. 161, 162, and 217 of our New Series; 
then peruse the one on " Propagating LlgoTians '* in the Journal of fiie 
11th ult., and combine and make use of as much of the Informaiicm thas 
obtained as the clreumstances and the extent of yonr apiarf an attain* 
menta wiU admit When using frame hives of diflbrent w ma trno tfa B 
nearly all the advantages of framea are, of course, forfeited, and the 
easiest and simplest plan would probably be to treat them aa ooBunan 
hivea ; bnt something may yet be done by cutting combs oat of one est 
of f^mes and fitting them into the othem. How much that ** some- 
thing ** may amount to most, however, depend entlraly on the akill of the 
bie-knepar. 
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MmIIi 


Week. 


MAY 16-22, 1867. 


iTwaceTemperatnre 
near London. 


Rain in 

last 
40 years. 


Ban 
Rises. 


IS. 


Moon 
Rises. 


Moon 


Moon's 
Age. 


Gloek 
after 

Ban. 


Year. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
10 
SI 

S2 


Tb 
F 
B 
Bus 

M 
To 

W 


Meeting of Boyal Society, SJBO p.m. 

4 SUHDAY ATTKR BaBTKR. 

Royal Hort. Seciety, Special FHe. 
Royal Hort. Soc, ExhibiUon of Tricolor 
Pelargonioms, Fndt, Floral, A General 
Meeting of Society of Arts, 8 p.m. [Meetg. 


66.9 
65.8 
66.4 
67.0 
66.6 

65.9 


Nlffbt. 
42.9 
41.6 
42.5 
42.9 
48.6 
46.8 

42.9 


Mean. 
54.6 
66.7 
54J 
64.7 
55.2 
56.0 

544 


16 
17 
18 
19 
18 

17 


m. h. 
9af4 
8 4 
6 4 
5 4 
4 4 
2 4 

1 4 


m. h. ra. h. 
4Saf7 8laf5 
46 7 1 84 6 

46 7 1 66 7 

47 7 , 84 8 

49 7 1 28 9 

50 7 16 10 

62 7 58 10 


m. h. 

soars 

58 8 
38 4 
5 
87 5 
20 6 

9 7 


Days. 
12 
18 
O 
15 
16 
17 

18 


m. s. 

8 51 
8 50 
8 48 
8 46 
8 44 
8 41 

8 87 


186 
187 
188 
189 
140 
141 

142 


From obMTvatloni token near London daring the Iftrt forty yean, the ftTerage day temperatvre of the week is 66^; and its nijfhl 
temperature 48J°. The greatest heat was 89",on the 22nd. 1847; and the lowest eold 80% on the 18th and 19th, 1854 ; 20th, 1858; and 19th 
andaoth, 1856. The grwktost faU of rain was0.58inoh 



PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

A DAY AT BILLANCOURT. 




HE SeiiiQ ns it i^ow^ past 
I*flm forms sovorul iBlands 
hut little raised abo^c the 
water levels and which are 
fr^^qtiRntly inundated during 
the whiter months. Of these 
BOlancoort is one. When first it was proposed to devote 
it to a garden where the Parisian market gardeners should 
display their skill in cultivation, it was objected to the 
scheme that without an Imperial guarantee the cultivator 
could not risk the necessary labour against the overflow to 
be expected after the rains of last autumn. It was, there- 
fioT8. eventually turned into a sort of " annexe " or adjunct 
for the agricultural machines, for which space failed in the 
XDAin building. 

The island is not unsuited either by distance or by 
natural features for this purpose, being flat and accessible 
to heavy machines, and adjoining the river. For some 
time the inundations which wearied the Commissioners 
have subsided, and something, though* as yet extremely 
inadequate, has been done in th% way of ornament. As to 
^lA valuable machinery it is safe under commodious sheds, 
and the climate is too fine to cause alarm. 

The means^of reaching Biilancourt. however, have not 
been made so perfect as they may eventually become, and 
^risitors would do well to be cautious how Ihey use them. 
One of the Parisiaxipapers, L'Epoque, comments on this 
deficiency thus : — " The omnibus (a small and unsuitable 
vehicle), and the river steamer (a boat of small power, but 
having a good awning), start at the same Qioment, in con- 
sequence of which the visitor often misses both. In de- 
spair he is driven to travel over two kilometres (about 
1^ mile) of dusty road under a burning sun. He returns 
in the same way, and, out of breath, arrives at the station 
in time to see the smoke disappearing under the bridge." 
In fact, the muc^-vaunted system of Parisian omnibus 
correspondence is, in this case, one cause of vexatious 
deli^ and fatigue. 

Mj own experience was somewhat similar ; for, starting 
€rom the station of the Femes, not far from the Arc de 
Triomphe, I arrived shortly at the Point du Jour station 
(ominous name "break of day"), and found no omnibus 
whatever going in the direction of Biilancourt ; so I sat in 
the shade, till refreshed with beer, I '* took," a» our neigh- 
bour's say, " courage in both hands," and under a tropical 
snn proceeded to the island on foot The heat of that 
hour would have astonished any one. The road is ex- 
tremely white and dusty, fiat, and of the market-garden 
character, though laid out already in building lots. The 
90l1 is a chalky loam, but porous, and with access to water. 



would, by enriching, bear good garden crops, or Vines, 
many of which we see on the distant slopes. The whole is 
but little above the water level, but the splendid climate 
supplies many defects. 

At last with weary feet I reached the bridge over the 
river leading to the island. The stream is of a green 
grey hue, but not turbid, and runs at about three miles 
an hour at this season. I could see that it had been 4 or 
6 feet above the present level during the winter floods. 
The scenery is tame, and the absence of steamers and plea- 
sure boats contributes much to its monotonous character. 
Tall masts, from which tricolor pennons were flying, gave 
a transitory though theatrical gaiety to the bridge. To an 
English eye this seems tawdry, but it is not so very easy 
to render buildincs suitable for the exhibition of ma- 
chinery or cattle interesting. 

After paying one sous "pour le pont. Monsieur,*' I found 
myself between two ugly rows of Norwegian-looking sheds, 
seemingly destined for the sale of beer, wine, and spirits. 
These, also, had their appropriate flags, and appropriate 
inmates too. Certainly the increase of drunken men in 
the streets of Paris of late years is conspicuous, and Emile 
Girardin in his journal notices the crowds of workmen 
round the English restaurants, and ironibally says they 
must be strangers whom the march of civilisation has 
converted into topers and Frenchmen, so like a native is 
their language. 

The politeness of the Acting Superintendent spared me 
much time and fatigue imder that fierce sun, without means 
of obtaining shade save among the drinking-sheds. Those 
to whose lot it fell to be present at the earlier stages of the 
Exhibition building know how much invaluable time they 
expended in finding out their special objects. 

The visitor on entering will find on ms left-hand a space 
devoted to horticultural objects, which are worthy of his 
notice. The section, devoted to these is in the Park of the 
Exhibition near the Ecole Militaire, and contains the prin- 
cipal objects of this department. The visitor, however^ 
whose chief desire is to inspect some of the machinery or 
cattle, may thus examine some fine specimens of trained 
trees shown by Baltet, of Troyes, who is considered here a 
clever cultivator. The trees shown by him are enolOsed, 
and called the Emperor's Garden. Some fine diagonal 
Pear cordons by Professor Gressent are worth looking at, 
as he also has a high reputation. Specimens of neat Httle 
Apple cordons as edgings may be seen in front of them also ; 
and a method of bending Pear shoots by Oudin, of Lisieux, 
is practical and ingenious. Shrubs were still being planted, 
and walks made on the island, which if made permanent 
will be a great improvement. A small collection of stocks 
was exhibited, among which were the following : — Quinces 
from Angers, Lisieux, Orleans, and Portugal ; the Para- 
dise, Myrobolan, St. Julien, ^e Mahaleb, and Prunus 
spinosa. Tliere was also a collection of French Hops, as 
well as a very interesting show of Vines trained for vine- 
yards, from which tiie English visitor may gather an idea 
for training A^es under ground vineries ; some ourred 
specimens are particularly recommended to his notice, as 
also the very old stumps still in good bearing condition. 
No. tni.— >you xxxvxL, oxa ssuaa 
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■howisg some Mcellcnt yineyard fonns. Some olean^looking 
high BtaDdardB of Pears. Applea, &o., are oonspionoiis. 

At this period the mid-day eon was most trying ; the work- 
moi in bine linen blonsee had their pooket-handkerchiefs 
mead, Indian (aahion, over their cape, and I was glad to 
ihroT myself onder some Poplars near the stream. All round, 
the hills near Paris, thick with \illas. Vines, and clamps of 
trees, were under a thick haze of heat, and a sky without a 
eloud. 

Bat this was not the way to become acquainted with the 
other objects exhibited, and Billancourt is chiefly destined for 
a future dog and cattle show, besides the machinery and agri- 
eoltnral implements now there. Bo I returned towards theee, 
and found a group of Englishmen watching the ascent of a 
elnmsy French cultivator up a short path. The machine 
groaned and quivered as the steam was raised to a sufficient 
strength, bat by obliquing, as an old horse will up a hill, 
the ooltivator managed to do it, and then rumbled down the 
walk to a distant part of the island, where I speedily saw it at 
work on the soil. Further on I came on a white smockfrocked 
Englishman in an agonised straggle to equip an English horse 
in, to him, a bewildering maze of white French harness. Very 
iBternational looked I>iomede*8 head in his Gallioan gear, with 
flowing tassels, and the good brute seemed somewhat downcast 
withal. *' Coom oup " in the broadest Someisetshire, then 
lome fearful insular denunciation unfit for these pages. *' It 
wmma draw ;" then a pull at the bellyband ; but, afUr all, it 
did not appear a success. I thought the Norwegian* sheds 
would soon have a thirsty occupant, but ventured mildly to ask 
what Somerset thought of the French cultivator, not deeming 
my own opioion final. After another fierce struggle with the 
white harness, I was informed that four horses would do better. 
This is conoluBive to my mind. 

^ Then the sheds were examined, and some foreigners criti- 
dsing our hay-making machines, asked for the '* address of 
my house," as I was reposing on some less formidable engines. 

Boston, Proctor, & Co. ; Clayton ; Bobey ; Bansomes & Sims ; 
Howard ; Smyth & Sons ; Picksley & Sims ; and Garrett, are 
tee well represented in many branches. 

Canada shows ploughs; the United States their exceUent 
xeaping machines. The Belgian department is very fine, rank- 
ing next to the British, with portable engines. The French 
threshing machines are more simple than ours, and thus more 
suitable for small farms. The engines driving them are of less 
force, lighter, and better suited for transit over bad roads. In 
drills the French makers often approach suspiciously near to 
our own ; but in spite of this, in workmanship and design, 
liiey cannot be compared with our best manufacturers. 

There were a few waggonettes shown, one was priced at £45, 
•ad was dear at that sum. Some wheels of fine execution were 
Slso dear. They were numbered according to force, from 1 to 
10, one about 30 inches in height being estimated at "force 2," 
jmd priced forty-one francs. 

. Further on the yisitor finds at present a cattle show, which 
will be greatly developed hereafter. The sheds are airy, and a 
-single line of rails embedded in the asphalte runs down the 
middle. Datoh, Norman, and very small Breton cows are here, 
and are very good. The last were reported to me as producing 
. some fabulous amount of butter, which our Channel Island ex- 
perience did not at all confirm. The cattle were in high oondi- 
iion, exhibiting fine broad backs, and there were some pretty 
iream-coloured specimens of natives crossed with our short- 
luimed breed. 

No doubt in the sunmier show something will be visible 
lisre. At present much is in an incomplete state. There are 
no authenticated names as yet over the stalls, and little reli- 
afioe is to be placed on the aeoounte of the attendants. I saw 
na English cattle here, npr any from the Channel Islands : 
taioh are coming Uter. There are also no English trees here 
<>f any description. 

By this time I had reached the melting point, and took 
refuge in the steamer with many others. None but business 
people were there, and no ladies of course. A delay of about 
ihree-qoarters of an hour took place, and at 3 p.m. (the visitor 
Skeold note this, and select this mode of return conveyance), 
ws began to ascend the stream at about a walking pace. The 
«U9ent will try some of our boating men^s prowess, but the 
9ivsr will be much lower by July. The Seine is uninteresting 
•nongh, but there is a very condortable awning over the deck 
of the steamer. The return journey was thus far more agree- 
able, and, no doubt, ladies will choose this way, as we landed 
elose to the Exhibition bailding.^T. C. Br^haut. 



THE GAKSTON VINEYARD. 
{Concluded from page 262.) 

On resuming our walk through the house of mixed Tlaes, 
one is struck with the superiority of the Black Alicante ofsr 
all other Grapes. There is scarcely a house in the Garston 
Vineyard which does not contain several Vines of this nSMt 
valuable Grape. See it where you will, no matter in what 
aspect, it has the same beautifully finished appearance. The 
great advantage which it has over Lady Downe*s is its Ins 
setting. Lady Downe*B is equally valuable as a late-keeping 
Grape, but very often it is a shy setter, and the bunobea wn 
in consequence very ragged ; the best plan to adopt is, when 
it is in flower, to give a gentle ekiff with the syringe. In 
1864 1 exhibited at the Crystal PaUuse September Show a baiket- 
ful of Lady Downe's Grapes, weighing 36 lbs. ; they were aa 
fine as any I have ever seen of this variety, both in point of 
colour and evenness of berry; the flavour was also all that 
could be desired. The house in which they were grown was 
started on the 1st of December, 1863 ; they were ripe in the 
second week in June ; and from that time up to the first week 
in September scarcely a berry shrivelled, and the colour le- 
mained as perfect as possible on several bunches which weie 
left on the Vines till the end of October, or eleven mcntiis 
after they were started. I just mention this to show that to 
have Lady Downe*s in perfection it is necessary to let it haaj 
a long time after it is ripe; and to ensure its keeping weD 
throughout the winter it should be ripe by the second week in 
October. If it is well ripened by that time, and the roots aie 
in a good state, the bunches will hang perfectly freeh and 
plump till the end of February or middle of Hareh. Ihs 
same may be said in favour of Black Alicante. 

The next Vine that met my view was a Barbarossa; this hsd 
three bunches on it. One of them measured 23 inches long 
and 16 inches across the shoulders, and its weight could not be 
less than 18 lbs. ; it was not, perhaps, quite so well coloured as 
some of the others, but it was a splendidly-formed bunch, and 
would doubtless have been well finished in point of ec^onr had 
the autumn been more favourable. 

The next Vine was a Black Alicante ; this had five laiga 
bunches, which would average 4| lbs. each. In one of the 
bunches I noticed a berry of extraordinary propoiiions, as 
large as the largest Eirke*s Plum, and, like the lett oi the 
berries, as black as Sloes. I thought it might be worth while 
to save the seeds, to see whether the Vines raised from thsm 
would produce berries generally of like proportions. The 
berry was not like those which are often met with — double* 
but perfect in itself. I have since forgot to ask Mr. Meredilih 
if he saved the seed, and if so, what number of seeds the beny 
contained. 

On one Muscat of Alexandria Vine in this honse I noticed 
eight beautiful bunches of fruit ; they would aTcrage not less 
than 3Hbe. each, and exhibited that beautiful amber shade 
indicative of the highest state of perfection in thia vnrielif. 
The berries were large and very even. The neighboarinic Vhit 
to this was a Black Alicante, which had five splendid bnxiehsa 
averaging 4| lbs. One of these, at the top of the Vine, I 
should think would not weigh less than 7 lbs. ; it was a perfest 
model, the berries being beautifully coloured, and as eren as 
if cast in a mould. Next to this I saw a White Tokay with 
seven bunches, averaging about 3| lbs. ; these were also lieaa- 
tifully finished. The next Vine I passed was Child of Hale 
with three bunches, which together would weigh not less than 
32 lbs. This Vine produces some immense bunchee, bnt iheie 
appears to be some difiiculty in ripening them properly. Iiike 
the Lady Downe's Grape, I think the variety must be started 
earlier in the season to have it in perfection. 

Altogether there are fifty-seven Vines in this house. 8ep^ 
tember is the best month to see it in perfection. Mr. Meredith 
told me on leaving it that he had never before experienoed so 
much difficulty in colouring Grapes as he had done that autumn. 

We next entered what is called the north honse ; and many 
good Grape-growers, had they seen this splendid houseful of 
Grapes, would have scarcely believed such wonderful results 
possible in a building of such simple construction, and situated 
in an aspect one would think so unsnited to the growth and 
well-being of the Vine; but here were Grapes, principal^ 
Black Alicante, Lady Downers, and Barbarossa, as fine in 
bunch, having the same evenness of berry, and in oolonr qnite 
as good aa any in the honse I had just left, and of whioh the 
aspeet is due south. The house is 128 feet leng by 17 fast 
wide, and the roof, which is very flat, is glazed with Hsrtl^s 
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loqgh plate glass. There is a row of large trees which over- 
Bbadow this house very maoh, so that the light is Tery much 
obseared. The hoase is sitoated close to a hrook which runs 
past the Vineyard. The greatest eyil which Mr. Meredith has 
to contend with is the dampness caused hy the proximity of 
the house to the brook ; but after seeing such a housefol of 
Qzapes as this, surrounded by so many disadvantages, no one 
need hesitate a moment to build a vinery in any aspect. I 
woold defy any one to pick out a situation to all appearance 
znore unsuitable than that which this vinery occupies ; not a 
gjMBDL of sunshine can by any chance fall on it. There were 
Beveral Trebbiaoo Vines, each bearing three fine bunches, in 
^point of colour, form, and evenness of berry, nearly as good 
ae the splendid bunches exhibited by Mr. Drewett, at the St. 
Jamee's Hall Show, some years ago. The Alicante and Lady 
Downe's were also remarkably well coloured. 

This house was originally used as a potting-shed, then pot 
Vines were placed in it, and about four years ago Mr. Meredith 
introduoed three rows of four-inch pipes, and made a border 
' about 5 feet wide and 4| deep, and this is all these Vines have 
. to grow in at present ; but he contemplates adding another 
'$ feet of border on the insidd, and a border on the outside as 
. weU. This house, though evidently not built with the idea of 
growing show Grapes in it, yet contained at the time of my 
Tisit many splendid bunches that would have graced any ex- 
hibition. There were several bunches of Barbarossa, weighing 
from 6 to 12 lbs. ; these were black, and the berries large and 
even. Child of Hale was also well represented in this house ; 
one bunch measured 15 inches in length and 13 across the 
shoulders. Bunches of Black Alicante, weighing from 2| to 
4 U)s. might also be counted by dozens. There is a light 
abockt 18 inches deep along the front of the house. This is 
opened by means of a spindle and lever; the top lights are 
opened in a similar manner. I must say I was very reluctant 
to leave this house ; but time was pressing, and I had several 
' others to look through, and two of these are undoubtedly the 
finest vineries in Europe. These I shall proceed with after 
passing through two small houses. One of these, a Black 
Hamburgh lu>U86, is very much elevated above the general 

r[>und level. Here the borders cannot be much less than 
feet deep — ^inside. This was the first vinery Mr. Meredith 
ever possessed. It was built on a small place which he at first 
oooupied near his present eBtablishment. The Vines had been 
planted, previous to their removal with the house, about two 
years ; they were carefully taken from their original position 
and planted where they now remain^ and from them Mr. Mere- 
dith has cut some of his best Blaek Hamburghs for the early 
Xondon e:diibitions. The deep-border system, with judicious 
aare and proper management, appears to suit the Vines well. 
Their present appearance would warrant one in taking a fifty- 
•jewrs lease of their lives, if they were afterwards managed 
with a similar amount of skill. At the time of my visit (early 
in October), all the foliage had fallen, and Mr. Meredith was 
going to prune the Vines soon after I was there. I hear they 
bore started better than ever this spring, and that they give 
piromise of greater results this season than they have afforded 
in previous years. This house is so situated that extensive 
oat^de borders cannot be added to it : hence the necessity of 
jDMhking the border of extra depth. 

Adjoining the Black Hamburgh house Mr. Meredith has built 
what I eonsider is the best and most useful house I ever saw 
iai growing a few early Vines. He told me he had built it 
with the odds and ends left alter the completion of the large 
i^iige whiefa he built last spring. The house is epan-roofed 
and very subfltantial. There is a lantern above the ridge of 
the roof, and the sides are opened by leverage from the centre 
path; there are also side lights 2 feet wide, which all open 
veiy easily. No outside bordereau be formed to this house, but 
ai&ple provision is made for a good deep border inside. The 
lofor walls are buiit about 6 feet 6 inches above the general 
ground level. The whole of the space inside will be occupied 
with the border up to the wall- plate level. 

After leaving this structure we cross ihe yard, passing the 
bothies, stabling, workshops, &c., on our way towards the 
MBtem extremity of Mr. Meredith's establishment. This 
bziBflB us into a portion of the ground which is at present de- 
;9otea principally to fruit trees. On a part of it stand two 
41 the fineet vineries ever built. A vast amount of interest 
will be attached to these houses during the next ten years, for 
Ul them Mr. Meredith has planted every known kind of 
Oiape that is worUi growing. He has also numerous experi- 
HBeata ia progress. Various kinds of Grapes are grafted and 



inarohed on every ooneeivaUe variety of atook, and it wuff 
therefore be concluded that his experiments when eoBapletad 
will be of great benefit to Vine-cultivators generally. I beUeva 
Mr. Meredith is only waiting to see the result of these expeii- 
ments to complete his elaborate treatise on the Vine. Thia I 
am sure will be read with great interest by the gardening 
public, who will expect to find in it a vast amount of informa- 
tion which no one is better able to give. The two houses 
above referred to are span-roofed, and each Hi long li^ 26 feet 
wide. One of them is devoted to the growth of white Grapes, 
the other is for cultivating all the best black varieties. There 
is a path 6 feet wide through the eentre of each house, and 
provision is made for heating the borders if it be found neces- 
sary to do so. The ends of the houses are due east and west, 
so that one-half of the span faces the south and the oUier is 
due north. The Vines are planted on each side of the house, 
and the border for each set of Vines is 10 feet wide, and about 

5 feet deep. Both houses are built in the same manner, and 
with materials of the very best description ; some idea of their 
stability may be formed when I state that they cost little short 
of £3000. The quantity of material used in their construction 
must have been enormous. They are fitted together in the 
strongest possible manner, yet there Is nothing heavy-looking 
about them. The side waUs or pillars are built about 6 feet 

6 inches above the ground level ; on these are placed soUd 
blocks of stone, on which rests the wall-plate. The q^aoes 
between the pillars are filled up with loose bricks, which can he 
easUy t&ken out so as to give the roots free access to the outside 
borders when, the time shall have arrived for making these. 
The pillars are about 14 inches by 9, and the spaces between 
the pillars are about 20 inches wide. The sidelights are 2 feat 
6 inches high, and are easily opened and shut by means 'of a 
lever and spindle at intervals of about £0 feet. There is a 
similar contrivance for opening the ventilator in the roof. The 
perpendicular height from the level of the central path to the 
ridge is about 13 feet. There are six large tanks in each house 
for holding a supply of rain water ; they are 10 feet long, 5 feet 
wide, and about 7 feet deep, and the whole of the water that 
falls on the roof «»f eaeh house is conveyed into these oistenas 
by means of iron pipes. The borders in both honsss ha^e 
been made with great care, and the Vines are planted 2 feat . 
apart. There are in each house 144 Vines, whioh have been, 
planted three years ; many of them were at the time of my 
visit carrying from 8 to 12 lbs. of Grapes, and most of then < 
were bearing three or four bunches each. Had they been my 
Vines I should have waited till this season before I allowed' 
them to bear such a crop, and Mr. Meredith himself thought 
he had been too hard on them ; but to look at them one would 
think they were capable of bearing a much heavier erop; I 
think, however, that every care ought to be taken not to weaken 
the constitution of the Vine until it has stored up s«fficie«l 
food to enable it to bear without injury a heavy crop of fraik 

In the house devoted to the cultivation of white Grapes,^ 
noticed splendid examples of Foster*s White Seedling, OhiUL 
of Male, Muscat of Alexandria, and White Tokay. The la*t«r 
Mr. Meredith considers one of the most valuable white Gvapea 
for late work. Many of these kinds were grafted on Blaik 
Hamburgh, others on Barbarossa; some on Lady DowKs^s^ 
Blaek Alicante, and others, whilst many were om their «Wit 
roots ; so that Mr. Meredith will have every chanoe of proviMg 
each variety, both on its own roots and on sto^s of varieHi 
kinds. In this house I tasted a splendid seedling white Gn^^, 
whioh was certainly of first-rate quality; the bunoh was lavffa, 
and the berries very similar in appearance to those of tlK 
Muscat of Alexandria, whilst the flavour was ratfaer BM«e 
agreeable than in that varietwgeneral^y. The berries appear 
to set very freely. We shall hear more of this fine Grape-lb 
due time. Mr. Meredith thinks it will prove a most weleeMe 
variety for early forcing. If, as I believe, it prove to hat»ett 
the good qualities of the Muscat of Alexandria in point of ap- 
pearance and flavour, with the free*setting qualities of tiiia 
Black Hamburgh, it will be a most welcome addition to oar 
early Grapes. I know that one is sometimes liable to be M 
astray by appearances, «nd the palate is not always alfte ; hniX 
certainly thought at the time I never tasted sueh a Ittseiena 
Grape. 

I think I have enumerated all in this house likely to be< at 
interest at the present moment. On eaeh side of the paCi 
stood a row of splendid pot Vines, with eanes Irem 10 to 
15 feet long. 

On entenng the house in which all the best kinds of Blaek 
Grapes are planted, eplendid examples of Blaek Alicante weM 
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to be seen ; alBo fine bnnolieB of that handsome-looking Grape 
Qromier du Gantal, with iti large amber-ooloored berries, 
mottied with light purplish brown. How unfortunate it is 
that this handsome Grape has so little flavour to recommend 
it, its only good quality consisting in its beautiful appearance. 
Iiady Downe*s and Black Alicante were most conspicuous for 
the depth and richness of their colours. Judging from Uieir 
appearance, there weie many bunches of Alicante in this 
house that would Veigh 5 or 6 lbs. each, and not a badly- 
formed or imperfectly-coloured berry could be seen. There 
were also some very fine bunches of Barbarossa in this house, 
and Jura Black Muscat looked very promising ; the bunches 
of the latter were jet black. Mr. Meredith told me that it 
keeps well, and is likely to prove a valuable late Grape. In- 
gram's Hardy Prolific Muscat was also in very fine condiiion ; 
this is certainly a most valuable Grape. Snow's Muscat Ham- 
burgh [Black Muscat of Alexandria], grafted on Lady Downe's, 
was remarkably fine. I noticed another seedling, a black 
Chrape ; the berries were very large, but as it was not nearly 
ripe I had no chance of tasting it. 

As I was leaving this splendid house Black Alicante again 
attracted my attention. Mr. Meredith here told me he had 
kept it perfectly fresh and plump for nearly ten months. I 
consider Mr. Meredith ought to have a medal of honour 
awarded him for re-introducing this valuable Grape into notice. 
He has been again successful In gaining the medal of honour 
at the Brussels Horticultural Exhibition, and it is gratifying 
t6 see the collection of medals he has had awarded him by the 
Continental as well as English horticultural societies. - 

^Hiere are at present six rows of four-inch piping in each of 
the houses just referred to, but it is intended to add more when 
the Vines are properly established. Extraordinary provision 
is made for outside borders to each house ; Mr. Meredith par- 
ticularly insists on this point. The two houses are built 
parallel with each other, and there is sufficient space between 
them for a 10-feet walk, and an 18 or 20-feet border for each 
house. The site intended for the outside borders is at present 
occupied by Strawberries. 

I must here correct a statement whioh I made in the second 
column of page 261, that ** each set of branches would have just 
51 feet to- travel from the main stem ;" this only applies to one 
division of the house. The house is 202 feet long. Mr. Meredith 
might plant Muscat Grapes in one division, and Hamburghs or 
another black kind in the other.— J. Wills. 



ROSE PROSPECTS. 



A RASTT look-in upon my good friend at Okeford Fitzpaine 
last month suggested naturally something about Boses ; and 
M I have had various communications from different friends 
on the subject of their losses, a few words may not be uninter- 
esting to the very numerous body of amateurs who delight in 
the queen oi flowers. Mr. Baddjffe is begizming to feel at 
home, and is extending his operations. More walls are being 
built, and, if I mistake not, we shall learn something from him 
yet about fruit-growing. A large portion of his newly built 
'Wall fell during the winter, and this has very considerably in- 
^terfered with his plans. As it was, however, I saw fine bloom 
tm some maiden Peach trees on the cordon system, and should 
be glad if he be able to secure fruit from them, as I am noti 
1 aware of such a feat having been yet achieved. His Straw- 
berries were perfect, and if this lovely weather (May 3rd), con- 
tinue, I think both he and all Strawbeny-growers will nave a 
fueeessfnl season. 

The effects of the frost, or rather the area affected by the 
frost of last January, seems to have been very various, and to 
liaTe been in many instances quite different from that of some 
-lenner ones. The valley of the Thames seems especially to 
-have suffered; while the midland counties, as far as I can 
learn, have not met their usual fate, frost being generally more 
severe there than on the coast line. Hertfordshire also seems 
to have escaped pretty well ; but I must give it as my humble 
opinion that we do not yet know the extent of our losses, as 
wood looks green, throws out a few shoots, and then begins to 
die away. This is more especially the case when, in cutting 
the shoot, the centre or pithy part looks brown — an indication, 
I fancy, that the frost has caught the Bose there. The losses, 
too, are veiy great already. Thus, I know of one grower who 
has lost two thousand plants of Mar6chal Niel, suggesting, I 
Tery much fear, that my early doubt as to its hardiness is too 
likely to be realised. Then, I know anofther grower who has 



lost every dormant bn4 in' his grounds ; a«d another who, od 
a piece of five acres of xa;ther elevated ground, has very Ibw 
left. 

Mr. Badclyffe*s Boses were, as might well be. supposed lor so 
experienced a grower, well protected. His plan is to spreid 
litter or straw over the roots (the plants being all on ManetlQ, 
and then to earth them up as one would earth up Potatoes. This 
must necessarily save the roots from frost, and also from what 
he and I both find to be a great enemy — ^wind. Yet with all 
this everything had been out down to the snow line; sad 
although his positive losses— the dead of his army, were lev 
in proportion to his stock, yet I am sorry to say his " nominal 
list of wounded" went up to a very high figure. His fine 
yellows were dreadfully eut up, and in some instanoea li^ 
back to the very ^ bole" where there were some few signs of 
life, while a large quantity of wopd had to be cut oat from 
many of his finest plants. I do not think that much reUanee 
is to be placed on lists such as those furnished by a correspon- 
dent in a contemporary as tb the kinds of Boses that are hitdj. 
What he has found might be very right for his own district, or 
his own garden rather ; but I should advise every one to go bv 
his own experience, see what is the character of hie aoil and 
the condition of his plaiits, and then, as he finds thej have 
withstood or survived the winter, so let him be guided for the 
future. I sav condition of his plants ; for if one bad been 
removed in the autumn and another not, the probability is 
that the former would have been comparatively uninjured, the 
latter much cut up. Much has been said about Bosea on their 
own roots, and the manner in which they have withstood the 
frost : it may be so, but I have not found them do it betfar 
than those budded low on the Manetti. 

On the whole, then, looking at the pretent state of tfaiQgi, 
I somewhat tremble for our Bose prospeets. I oannot feel Chat 
we have a probability of seeing such grand shows as we haw 
had, and that many a rosery has been spoiled of its beanty. 
This is one of the '' chances of war,'^ and rarely doea a season 
pass over that is not trying to' some class of plants. The part 
winter has been trying to a good many, but the lover of flowen 
is not daunted ; he sets to work again with treeh vigour, and 
hopes from the experience of the past to gain lessons for the 
future.— D., Deal, 



THE EFFECTS OF THE SETERE WINTER 
AT MESSRS. IVERY AND SON'S. 

DORKINO. 

It was not tUl within the last thase or four weeks that the 
effects of the late severe winter, succeeded by the eold weelher 
of March, were made fully evident. It is now certain that the 
injury sustained by exotic plants generally considered hardy, ii 
much greater than was at first anticipated, and that the losses hj 
death exceed those in any previous season within reeoUeetiaQ, 
not excepting the memorable winter of 1860-61. Prdvidentiaflty 
the intensity of the eold was unequally distributed, arising 
chiefly from the local eircumstanees of situation and soil in 
connection with surrounding influences. Had this not been 
the case — if the temperature had been uniformly so low as 
registered in several places, many of ox& most valued ozne- 
mental trees and shrubs wotild have been exterminated. 

From the evidence already given in these pages it has been 
seen that the readings of the thermometer varied very con- 
siderably in different places. The variations were similaiiy 
remarkable in this neighbourhood ; in my garden (Bleehiag^ery« 
Surrey), one of Negretti & Zambra*s instruments placed agsdnat 
the east side of the dwelling-house, but not near any fthimniy 
or anything likely to influence it from .within, on the night A 
January 4th-6th registered 19° of frost. In another gardban, 
about half a mile distant, in the vicinity of water, and Ijisig 
somewhat low, 25° of frost were indicated ; in a third, twomHea 
distant, with a heavier and more clayey soil, 3V ; while in the 
valley of the Mole, at Dorking, ten miles distant, and in its 
immediate neighbourhood, the temperature sank so low as to 
range from 6° to 12° below zero— that is to say, firom 88* to 
44° of frost. 

The effects, therefore, of the cold upon plants exposed to it 
in each of the places referred to, as regards death and injmy, 
have been in proportion to its intensity or nearly so, and lienee 
at Dorking most severe. It is with feelings of sincere rc^gret 
^at I have to report one of the most disastrous visitatiosu 
probably known. As above stated, the temperature In tiia 
valley of the Mole sank so low as from 6° to 12* below zero on 
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the night of Jannaiy 4th-5tli, and the oold of the aaoQMding 
fortei^t was donbtless Bimilarly proportioned to that ex- 
perieneed at other plaeea. In thia yalley ia aitaated the well- 
known noraery of Measra. lyery 9s Son, and npon thia deroted 
spot and the neighbouring gardena haa the aeverity of the 
weather told to a fearf al degree, eanaing death and injnry to 
trees and planta to an unprecedented extent. 

Whereyer there ia a flrat-claaa nnrseiy establiahed, the horti- 
tore of the neighbourhood is sure to be benefidally influenced, 
the Btandard of gardening ia raised, and the taate for beautiful 
planta spread and improved. Thia ia very applicable to these 
nniaeriea, and your respected correspondent *' D., DeoZ," in 
Ilia article upon Denbiea at page 14S, haa yeiy aptly remarked 
that " Dorking is a classic name to the Bngliah horticulturist ;" 
for, although, the high repute of the firm in the horticultural 
world ia in a great measure due to the untiring energy and 
peraererance with wl^ich the auooessfnl cultiyation, and the 
raieing and collecting of new yarietiea of hardy British Ferns 
and of Azalea Indica, are pursued, other departments hare alao 
lecaiTed espedal care, particularly the growth of ornamental 
trees and shrubs ; and the pleasing appearance of the numeroua 
gardena around Dorking and Beigate, where the fine scenery 
fdlorded by the Surrey Hills, and the undulation of the district, 
lutye attracted so many different residents, is in no slight degree 
owing to the fine specimens with which they have been en- 
riched from Messrs. Ivery'a nurseries. Specimen plants of 
an the principal Conifers and evergreens are kept in consider- 
able numbers in the home nursery for the selection of purchasers, 
and it is upon these that the seTerity of the kte winter has 
f^en with unsparing rigour. 

Having for many years made frequent visits to the nursery, 
the fMlng of depression which attended an inspection of it a 
few days ago may be easily imagined. Some idea may be formed 
of the destruction, when I state that plants of Arancaria im- 
Inioata from 6 to 12 feet high are killed, not here and there a 
single specimen, but by the acore— indeed in an avenue of 
finely grown trees, acarcely one is left that will be of service— 
Deodara from 10 to 15 feet high have been killed to the 
snow line, and in some cases are quite dead. A Cedar of 
Lebanon 15 feet high is dead or nearly so ; Cedrus deodara 
roboata, a fine specimen, 10 feet high, is also dead; Abies 
ICozinda 8 or 9 feet high, and Pinus excelsa of the same height 
are also dead ; and, which is much to be regretted, a fine old 
idant of Berberis Darwinii which when in bloom has always 
Been a conspicuous object, is killed to the snow line. In fact, 
azcept those to be presently noticed scarcely a quarter assigned 
io any particular kind has escaped uninjured more or less, and 
in aome inatances the whole stock is entirely destroyed. The 
otility of snow as a protection was here very distinctly fnd 
even remarkably proved. The snow was about 16 inches in 
depth, and in those quarters occupied by young plants which 
were entirely eovered by it, the greater part have escaped, and, 
wherever the tops of plants were exposed above the snow, that 
portion was killed. In the case of large plants the bottoms 
' that were under the snow are still aliye and breaking into 
foliage, although all above is destroyed. Throughout the 
grounds the place of the snow line can be clearly traced. So 
assured was Mr. Iveiy of the protection the snow was affording, 
that he had a atock of evergreen Magnolias, M. grandiflora, 
H. exoniensis^ &c., only slightly prot<»cted, banked up with snow 
both above and arouod, and every plant was saved. 

I subjoin a list from my notes taken on the spot which I 
liare arranged under the different headings of killed, injured 
more or less, and uninjured. 

1. Knjisn. 
Cedms deodara.— Nearly eveiy plant killed, or so sevufely injiued 
M to be worthless. j r— • — ^-^ j j 

Cedms Uboni.— The same at the preceding. 

Cedros deodara robiuta. — Large planta killed ; smaller ones killed 
to the snow line. 

Capressus L»mbertiana.~The whole atock. 

Axthxotaxis Doniana.— A plant 8 feet Mj^, slightly sheltered. 

Oaptessns semperrirens.— The same; a few escaped, bat were 
▼enr severely injured. 

Arancaria imbricate.— As above stated, probably fonr-iflhs of the 
whole number ; th^ rest rendered useless. 

AUes Morinda.— Some huge specimens, while others were appa- 
vently nninjnred^ A singnlar instance of the capridoas effects ot the 
•did. 

Finns excelsa.— pearly aQ the larger specimsnt; others much in- 
jujed. 

Finns innp;nis.— The whole stock. 

PostQgal Lanrels.— The same, or nearly. 



Common Laorels. — The same, or nearly. 
Arbntns nnedo. — All the larger plants. 
Bhodedendronpontie^. — ^A whole bed. 
Qnerens ilex (Evergreen Oak). — ^The whole stock. 
Lanrostinns. — The same. 
Boses. — Seventy-five per eent of the whole. 

2. iMJUBsn. 
Besides the above, this list includes many kinds where the 
death of individual plants or of more than one waa not ob- 
servable. 

Abies Donglasii. — More or less. 

Jvniperas reenrva. — ^Large specimens^ 6 and 6 feet high. 

Libooedms ohilensis. — ^Killea above the snow line. 

Copnssnselegons. — The same. 

Tazns (Yew), of rarieties.— Slightly. 

ArbntoB. — ^All mnoh injured, especially A. Mllleri, A. photinifolia, 
A. magnifica, and otheis. 

Aucnbos. — The common variety, slightly. 

Escallonia mocrantha. — Killed to the snow line. 

Ivies. — Upwards of thirty rarieties very much injured, fhany of them 
killed to the snow line. 

Hollies. — Most of the variegated, and many of the green kinds, some 
'^^ sererely. 

Hybrid Rhododendrons. — ^Yery severely. 

Cytisna (Broom), the doable- flowering Furze, and even Box and 
Pampas Oroes, theiast slightly protected. 

Euonymus japonicus. — Severely. 

Jasmmes. — Some lands. 

The foregoing lists do not include every kind of plant or tree 
injured or killed. I have noted the most conspicuous in- 
stances among well-known species. For the same reason, in 
adding a list of kinds that have escaped uninjured, which ia 
equally interesting, since we may know from it those capable 
of enduring the severest ordeal our climate can inflict, the 
high estimation in which many of them are justly held will cer- 
tainly be enhanced. 

3. UNCrJURED. 

Abies Albertii, A. orientalis, A. Menziesii, A. Clonbrasilianat and 
its varieties. 
Czyptomeria japonica, C. japoniea araucarioides, and C. japonica 



Cu^wessus LawBoniana. 

Soiadopitys (Umbrella Pine). — ^Verv slightly nheltered. 

Juniperus.'— Of upwards of thirty "^n^ of Juniper, the only ones 
injured are some large planta of J. recurva preriouslv referred to. All 
the others that came under my notice were in perfect health. This 
beautiful class of ornamental plants will, doubtleeB, gain increased 
favour, not simply from their hardy character, but also from their 
peculiar but pleasing habit, and colour of foliage. 

Finns. — Besides those naturally found in countries with severe 
climate, the followin'* have escaped uninjured : — 

P. Benthamiona, P. laiido, P. Lamberiiana, 
P. Pallasiana. 



P. Beardsleyi, and 



Picea (Abies). — P. Nordnuumiana, P. pinsapo, P. amabilis, P. 
nobilis, and P. cephalonica. 

Betinospora obtusa, and B. pisifera. These recent introductions 
will, therefore, prove ralnable acquisitions. 

Thujas. — T. aurea, T. eompaota, T. Lobbii (gigontea), and T. gi- 
gantea (Libocedrns deeurrens), besides the well-known Chinese Arbor- 
YitM (Biota), and its varieties. • 

Thujopsis borealis, T. dolabrata, and T. Standishii. 
. Wellingtonia gigontea. 

It is impossible to avoid expressing satisfaction that there 
are some of the most beautiful forms of the Conifers which Wtt 
possess found also to be the most hardy. A winter garden ont 
of doors may yet be a reality in England. 

The deciduous shrubs and trees appear to have suffered least. 
Mr. Ivery hopes that the generality of them have eacaped 
without material injury. The Purple Magnolias are showing 
bloom ^edy. 

A word or two on the Boses. An inspection of the quartan 
showed plainly that not less than three out of every four are 
dead. The effects, too, have been atrangely caprioions, aa it 
has always happened with Boaes. As a rule, the whole of the 
Noisettes and Teas exposed are killed, as well as most of the 
Bonrbons, and those that have generally been considered tendw. 
Among the Bemontant Hybrids (H.P.s), some kinds havie 
paased through the ordeal entirely unscatned, while of- others 
the whole stock is killed. Some, again, have been severely 
injured, while there are instances where one plant is safe and 
sound, and its next neighbour of the same variety is quite dead. 

The following firat-dass Bosea have escaped— Charles Le- 
febvre, Senateur Yaisse, Jules Margottin, Prince Camille de 
Bohan, Baron Gonella, and G^n6ral Jacqueminot. Of theoe 
laYOitfit$s, I did w\ otoerv^ ft phmt ftftectedf On the other 
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hand, the entire stoek of Emp6reiir de Maroo, Anna de Diesbaoh, 
Hdlle. Bonnaire, SoaTenir de la Malmaieon, Geliiie Foreatier, 
AnguBte Mie, and DoobeMe d*Orlean s, are killed. John Hopper, 
Ohabrillant, Coant CaToar, and Beaaty of Waltham, all ftret-rate, 
areseTerelyiDJared, and even Gloire de Dijon has Buffered mach. 
Fearful as the havoc has been among them, I was glad to find 
that Ui, Ivery has a fine eolleetion of plants in pots, ehiefiy on 
their own roots, in first-rate condition, and now pushing for- 
ward in one of the pits, but, of course, totally inadequate in 
number to supply the place of the hundreds cut off out of doors. 

Oratef al was the relief afforded by the display of floral beauty 
in the different glass structures, after looking upon the sad 
spectacle of destruction out of doors. The Azaleas, the stock 
Tery extensive both in number and variety, now beginning to 
ahow their gay and charming colours, are, as they ever have 
been, in the highest state of perfection. Among those in bloom 
were— Belle Qantoise, rose and white ; Criterion, salmon pink, 
magnificent ; Flower of the Day, a light variety, very pretty ; 
Excelsior, rose ; Forget-me-not, brilliant reddish purple, very 
fine ; Leviathan ; Queen of the Whites ; Stella, very good ; 
Tricolor, a spotted variety ; but unrivalled in beauty and de- 
licacy of tint is a new kind, which obtained high honours last 
year, and is very properly named Fascination. Manv plants of 
this gem are now in bloom, and offer a sight so beautiful, that 
it lingers in memory as strongly as it fascinates the eye in be- 
holding. The encomiums already bestowed upon this noble 
flower cannot be improved by any addition of mine ; it is lovely, 
and will maintain a bhief position among the varieties of Azalea 
indica for a long time. 

Kor mast I pass by unnoticed a very fine strain of herbaceous 
Oalceolarias, not only excellent in colour and form, but almost 
inclining to the character of the shrubby kinds, dwarf and 
compact in habit. 

To do justice to the collection of British Ferns would fill a 
month's issue of Thb Journal of Horticultubb ; they are 
now beginning to unfold their lovely fronds, endless in variety 
and form. So rapid is the advance constantly being made, 
that at present upwards of four hundred varieties have been 
named and classified. Nor is there, probably, any assignable 
limit to which their variation may ultimately reach. Later in 
the season will be more appropriate for a notice of this in- 
teresting class of plants. — Abolphus H. Kcnt. 



CULTIVATION OF PEAS. 

I HAVS read with much interest the article by '' 0. P.,*' at 
page 258, on the cultivation of every one*s favourite — the Pea. 
The mode of culture there described is somewhat similar to 
that which I have practised for many years, both where the 
ground is very shallow and dry, and where it is of a stiff clayey 
nature, neither of which conditions is favourable to the pro- 
duction of good crops of Peas. 

Where the ground is shallow and dry I take out a trench as 
lor Celery, and about 15 inches wide and 18 inches deep, re- 
moving a portion of the subsoil, if necessary, in order to attain 
the requisite depth, carry away the subsoil thrown out, if 
any, in a barrow, return with this fall of rotten farmyard 
manure, and add to every two parts of the latter one of good 
loam or fresh soil. If such cannot be obtained, soU from a 
road side, which has been kept in a heap for from four to six 
months, will answer. Put into the trench a foot deep of this 
compost, and over it an inch of soil. Then stretch a line 
down the centre and drop three rows of Peas, which will yield 
qnite as well as ^ve^ and very differently from those we very 
often see grown on the narrow-drill system. Ck>verihe Peas 
with 2 inches of soil, and leave the rest of this at the sides of 
the trench ; it wiU keep off the cold winds if the crop is an 
etoAj one. 

As soon as the Peas aresticked fork back the ground between 
the rows, leaving it higheet in the middle, and put some soil 
against the plants as the work proceeds. They are thus placed 
in a trench, and can, therefore, be conveniently and effectually 
watered, whilst they will receive the full benefit ol all the rain 
that may fall. For watering, a hose may be attached to a tap, 
00 that the water will run sJong the trench ; or, if there is a 
rtrsam in the garden on a higher level, it may be oondueted by 
a channel to the Peas, as I have often done. I do not mind, 
disfiguring my (tarden with a little stream running beside or 
MiOBS, a walk, if by such means I can obtain a good dish of 
Peas and this cannot be produced without plenty of water. If 
the cultivator has neither of the convenienoei which I have 



mentioned, but has a pump on a higher level than the gazdan, 
he can pat down draining pipes a few inches deep, or out an 
open channel for the water. 

I grow my Scarlet Bunners just in the same way as Peas. 
If dung is scarce, all the refuse from the garden, such as that 
of Broccoli, Cabbages, or Turnips, and weeds, may be pot into 
the trenches. 

I like to have my rows of Peas 5 feet apart, and if I hate 
not much room, I plant a row of some dwarf quiok-growiag 
crop in the intervals, so as to have it off the ground before tbe 
Peas come in. I endeavour, if possible, to have Scarlet Ban- 
ners in a single row, for thus I find they produce one-hali 
more. I also like to have water running in the row two houn 
a-day. This system answers better than sowing in drilla, and, 
after sticking, banking up like Potatoes, the effect of whieh is 
to throw off the water. If one has plenty of hot dung, and 
wants a crop early, by making the tnnch deeper and wider, 
and then filling it with dung, the plants will have a hotbed to 
grow in ; also the crop will be earlier still if roots of the pie- 
vious year are planted. 

As regards wet, stiff, clayey soil, I likewise form trenches ths 
same as for shallow ground, but 6 inches deeper, and put in 
this depth of rough rubbish at the bottom as drainage. Tbe 
trench is then filled up to the general ground levd "witha 
lighter compost than that used in the previous case. I do not 
use any of the clay soil, but procure light instead ; I like that 
in which Kidney Beans, Strawbexxies, dec, have been growing 
in the houses. 

** C. P." and her James have good soil, therefore in thsir 
case all this trouble is unnecessary. I do not perceive the use 
of having the Peas high ; from 4 to 5 feet will be quite enough. 
— John Tayi^ob. 



THE FOBS AND AGAINSTS AN ORCHAKD 
HOUSE. 

*' Audi alteram partem** will ever continue a sound maadm; 
everything, including an orchard-house, has its pros and cons, 
and in forming a correct judgment upon the merits of say 
question all depends upon striking a correct bakmoe be- 
tween what we call in algebra the pluses and minases. I 
well remember that chapter in Be Foe's '' History of Bobinson 
Crusoe," in which he represents his hero, when east upon the 
desert island, as summing up in so many alternate paragmpbs— 
Ist, The desponding thoughts which agitated his mind; and 
2ndly, Those more favourable featui-es in his case, which served 
in some measure to counterbalance them. With your good 
leave, I propose to adopt the same impartial method on the 
subject of orchard-house culture ; and as the poet, oompaziBg 
life to a chess-board, describes the former ( 



'* A cheqner'd scene, on which the trembling U^t 
Falls in alternate gleama of black and white,** 

I shall beg to introduce to your readers my friend Mr. Potts, 
who has lately built an orchard- house, as placing each dark 
refiection that arises in his mind in juxtaposition, with its 
corresponding white. 

Black. — I have built a large orchard-house ; it has been a 
considerable expense, the extras, including a tank, pump, uid 
shelf for Strawberry plants, have exceeded by almost one-thizd 
the original estimate. My wife taxes me with extravagance, 
and thinks that the money would have been better expended 
in adding to my stock of household furniture, or providing an 
adequate supply of table linen. 

Whitb. — Never mind its liberal dimensions ; size, if a fault, 
is one on the right side ; it argues in me surely a Sir- Joseph- 
Paxton largeness of mind. Besides, it has been all paid te, 
and so is fairly my own, which is more than can be said of 
every coat on every man's back. Extras are an inseparable 
accompaniment of every grand design. I do not much mind 
what my wife says, she really thinks that *' e'en my fciiiTigo 
lean to virtue's side," and I have as much reason for charging 
her with a lavish expenditure when she rides her hobbioB, •■ 
She me, when riding mine. 

Black. — I cannot say that my house quite answers my es- 
peetations. I perceive that several spurs have only blossom- 
buds at their extremities ^barren spray, Mr. Btdhaut oalls 
these) ; a pretty kettle of fisn after all my painstaking I Othsr 
lanky shoots have indeed a leaf-bud at the end, but all the 
other buds, both leaf and blossom, have clean droppeid 'out ; 
effects of unskilful pruning, of course. 

WHiTX.->My house makes a capital lounge, I enjoy my weed 
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in it immensely. How jolly it is to bask in the s^sbine wbim 
the east wind whistles ontside ! * I am rather glad I bnilt it, 
after all. When that barren spray is elean cut ont plenty of 
span will remain, and several of them, I am glad to see, are 
fqnnshed with double shoots. Harrah! one for wood, the 
otibet lor frait 1 Alternate pruning I 

BiiAOK. — My trees were covered with bloesoms, but not a 
qiiAiter have set ; they strew the ground, and make me think 
of a plaoe said to be paved with good intentions. X believe 
ihoM little busy bees have knocked half of them off. I wish 
fhey would improve eaeh shining hour instead of injuring my 
pMfwrty. I saw a great bumble fellow on a very promising 
blossom, making it quite top-heavy. 

Wmra. — I suspeot that if all the blossoms had set they 
would have been more than my trees oould bear. Adoaen 
Peaehes on each tree would not be a bad crop at a period when 
my trees can hardly be said to have arrived at years oi dis- 
mtion, and more than a doaen blossoms have set. In any case, 
I need not take the trouble to thin them — an operation recom- 
mended in the books, but requiring great strength of mind. 
By^the-by, I remember to have heard that bees are invaluable, 
ttnd they seem to have been sent for the special purpose of 
aeattenag the pollen, which it would be tedious to effect 
with a camel-hair brush. How wonderful is the economy of 
Nature! 

BuoE.-— Alas ! some boys have been throwing stones ovet 
the wall, and have smashed several panes of glass. What 
wnrtehes boys are ! I should like to give them all a sound 
enilhig. At this rate a fine g1azier*s bill I shall have to pay 1 

Wazra. — ^Boys will be boys. I was a boy onee myself^ and 
a hit of a pickle, i am fond of pickles, and appreciate exube- 
rant spirits. There is something very charming in that free- 
dam from oare« that recklessness of consequences, and that 
misehievons disposition which characterises boys. It was very 
natural now of those urchins, who have accidentally broken 
my glass, to Jiave been testing their projective powers, and it is 
a oomfort to reflect that the apertures they have made in my 
roof will materially increase the ventilation of my house — ^no 
ittean factor, I am toU, in the product of orchard-house success. 

Black.— The leaves that have made their appearance look 
queer. What makes them seem as if they had been twisted in 
enrl-paperit 7 Why I I declare they are covered with aphides ; 
whence did they all spring from, I wonder? It is of no ns^ 
tilling one when a thousand come to his funeral. Ko wonder 
flies were considered one of the plagues of Egypt. I will make 
instant arrangements for giving my house a thorough fumi- 
gation. 

Whitb.— Others are quite as much bothered with insects as 
I am. Is there not comfojrt in the thought ? I cannot help 
feeling glad that so many innocent creatures have been in- 
debted to me for the jolly time they have had of it. Why, my 
house must have been to them a perfect Elysium. My man, 
who, bellows in hand, is busy in the work of fumigation, must 
have the lung^ of a rhinoceros to stand that smoke ; he seems 
to like it, for he has a pipe in his mouth as well. The smoke 
almost stifled me, and the one whifif I had of it sufficed to con- 
Tinoe me of its necessarily fatal effects upon entomological 
fiziatence. 

Black.— Why, I declare some enemies have been and bitten 
IB half several of the young fruit. My patience is sorely tried, 
and will soon be exhauRted. I suspect the thieves are some of 
those saucy sparrows that I see flying out when I come in. I 
should like to put some salt on their tails, and U&eh. them, as 
Gowper so poetically has it, " never to come there no more." 

Whitb. — U those little birds have diminished from my 
prospects of a crop, at all events they have filled their own 
erops. I never would be a member of a sparrow club, for 
sparrows do more good in a garden than harm, and merry 
England would Foon become like France if we were to wage 
an exterminating warfare with our little birds. 

Black. — The bill has come in for the tobacco paper. Let 
me see, Bs. for one lot (not the right sort), It. for shag (too 
damp), 9 J. for more tobacco paper, which had, as my man 
qnainUy observed, a pretty strong tcent to it— 19«. altogether. 
Surely my better half will renew her charge of extravagance. 

White.— I have earned a little experience, which, though 
dearly bought, is invaluable. It is not good to be penny wise 
and pound foolish. I have derived intense satisfaction from 
witnessing the fatal effects of famigation on insect life. It is 
tmo that tobacco paper has cost me some shillings, but money 
la a circulating medium, and, no doubt, this outlay has con- 
tributed towards the remuneration of a Toiy respe^bl^ clais 



of manufacturers, whose profits (and I wish the same could be 
said of certain proprietors of tall chinmeys), mainly depend 
upon the oonsumption of smoke. 

Black. — I know not how it is, but whenever I go into that 
orchard-house I am bitten, some mysterious insect ingeniously, 
contrives to find its way inside my trowsers, and bites me on 
my legs. It must be a very poisonous kind, for the inflamaa* 
tion it causes is painful and lasting ; scratching makes it worse* 
I hardly bargained for this, Mr. Bivers, when in deferenoe to 
your judgment I invested in an orchard- house. 

Whits.— The insect, no doubt, derives satisfaction from 
biting me ; it evidently thinks me a nice man. Live and let 
live is a humane and generous sentiment. A little sweet oil 
has a most soothing effect, and relief from pain is nearly akin 
to pleasure. I daresay Mr. Bivers himself gets bitten, and I 
almost hope that he does, only as an advocate for orchard- 
houses he is wise to say nothing about it ; it is for him to 
stick to the pros, and leave it'to others to speak of the cons. 

On the whole I consider — Ist, That my contribution to yottr 
Journal will be considered too lengthy for publication ; and 
2ndly, That White has the best of it. I will only add my re- 
commendation that the orchard-house cultivator should have 
a few Vines to train up his rafters, in case his trees in potf 
should turn out a failure. — A Constant Beadbb. 



GARDENERS* EXAMINATIONS FOR HONOURS. 

The Boyal Horticultural Society^s examinations of gardeners 
for the present year are fixed to take place on ^e 3rd and 4th 
of July, and on the SOth and 81st of December. 

The following are the conditions under which candidates will 
be r^quire^ to compete, and the advantages which may be 
secured in the event of success. 

" 1. Diplomas will be granted to those who, having been certificated 
by the Society of Arts, or other public body of Examiners recognised 
by the Gotincil, in Hensnration, in Book-keeping, in Practical Geo- 
metry, in Botanical knowledge, in Floricnltnre, and in Frait and 
Vegetable Caltnre, shall also receive Certificates from the Boval Hor- 
ticnltnral Society for practical skill in the onltivation of miit and 
vegetables, and in the caltnre of flowers, and shall show a fair amount 
of skill in Snrreying and Plan-drawing, and taste in Laving-ont gar- 
dens. Snoh diplomas will confer the tide of Associates of the Society. 

"2. First and Second-class Certificates for the following branches 
of practical Qmrdenicg will be granted by the Boyal Horticnltaral 
Society to candidates who shall pass the SodeW's examinatioas la 
those branches: — (a) In the operations of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Garden ; (&) In the operations m the Flower Garden. 

** 8. A Medal will be presented annually to the eandidate who, 
haviag taken the Certificates of the Society of Arts in Botany, and in 
the cultivation of Fruit and Vegetables and in Floricnltnre, shall gain 
the highest number of marks in Practical Gardening at the exami- 
nations of the Boyal Hortioultural Society. , 

" Candidates will be eligible for examination in Prsictical Garden- 
ing, if they have previously obtained Certificates from the Society of 
Arts in Botany and in Floriculture, or in Botany and Fruit and Ve^ 
taUe Culture. A candidate who can ]ptesent a written recommendatuss 
£rom any Fellow of the Boyal Hortunltural Society, from the Pnal* 
dent of any Floral or Hortumltural. Association aclmowledged by the 
Society, or from the Director of any public park or garden, may also 
be examined in Practical Gardening." 

The subjeots of examination are very nearly the same as 
those laid down for the Society of Arts' examinations, given at 
page 66 of the present volume, and are as follow : — 

FiABUJOiOon. — The leading flowers of the different seasons, in- 
dieating those to be obtained naturally, and those by artificial means. 
Leax-buda and flower-buds, the conditions favourable to their develop- 
ment respectively. Food of plants, how and whence derived, and in 
what form received. Manuring substances best adapted for flower 
culture. Improvement of races in plants, how has it been effected, 
and by what means can it be carried forward ? Hybridisation, objects 
and guiding principles of. Conditions necessary to ensure fertility in 
flowers. (Kmstruotion of houses for Plant Culture. Warming and 
Ventilation. Influence of ventilation on plants confined in forcing- 
houses. Limits of temperature endurable oy plants, and how to turn 
shis to advantage in practical Floriculture. Bottom heat, value of in 
plant culture. Watering, the ratiowde of — ^what to avoid. Liquid 
Manures. Propagation, the various modes of, and their special adapt- 
ations. Germination of seeds, conditions favourable and unfavourable 
to. Vitality of seeds, duration of, and how best preserved. Treat- 
ment of seedling plants. Budding, grafting, and inarching, how per- 
formed, and to what subjects best adapted. Increase by cutting and 
by layers. Leaf -cuttings, how is it that they can organise buds ? 
Potting, Composts. Acclimatisation : Is it possible to increase the 
hardiness of any race of plants, and by what means f 
' Text books ! Lindley's " Theory and Praotioe of Hortionltaie,** 
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Mfllntosh'B "Book of the Oardan," Thompaon's "Oardener's As- 



Fbuit and Yeoxtibls Cultubb. — FnUtt : Kindi of FniiU MUptod 
for varioiu Boila and expoaorea. Tkapropagation, pmniag, ind train- 
ing ot fmit trees. The foroing of Frait treea, and their enitiTation 
aiMer glaas, both in and oat of pota. The theory of ripening, and 
the prinoiplea that ought to regnlate the i^raaerration of Fmita after 
they are ripe, or their sabaeanent matoraiaon. ' The packing of Fmit 
for inmamission to great oiatancea. Vegetables: The kanda and 
quantities of Yegetable aeeda and roota repaired for cropping gardena 
of given dimensimia. The culture of the different kinds of Vegetablea 
and Salads. The preparation of fermentine materiala for artificial 
heating. The forcing of Vegetablea and Salada. Oeneral Subjects : 
Sdls, water, atmospheric air, light and heat in their relation to the 
■noeeaaful cnltivatiou of Fruit and Vegetablea. Manurea and their 
application. The diaeaaea and inaecta to which Fmit treea and Vege- 
tauea are aubject, and their remediea. The atmoture and funotiona of 
the organa of planta conaidered in their relation to growth and repro- 
duction. The erection, heating, and yentilation of garden atructurea. 

Text books : Loudon'a " Suburban Horticulturiat," '* The Cottage 
6ardenez^B Dictionary," Hogg'a " Fruit Manual." 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

WxEKLT Show, May 11th, — On thia occasion prizea were offered 
for aix Pelargoniums, twelre Rosea in pota, twelve plants (miscellaneous), 
and for ooUectiona of vegetablea. Measrs. Lucking Brothera, nuraeiy- 
men, Bayawater, were awarded a second prize for Pelargoniuma. A 
firat prize waa obtained by Mr. W. Lynn, gardener to Lord Boaton, 
Hedaor Park, Maidenhead, for a collection of vegetablea, and an 
extra prize was awarded to Mr. H. W. Cordle, gardener to Earl Fitz- 
wiUiam, Coollattin Park, Gorey, Ireland, for three sorts of Potatoes. 
Extra prizes were also given to Mr. JameaTegg, gardener to the Duke 
of Newcastle, Clumber, Worksop, for two dishes of Peaches, and to 
Mr. C. Oaman, gardener to B. Holland, Eaa., Stanmore Hall, Middle- 
aex, for two boxea of cut Boaea, also for a oiah of Strawberri^. Mr. 
W. Bartlett, Shaftesburv Boad, Hammersmith, obtained three extra 
prizes for a collection oi Ferns, a basket of cut flowers, and a collec- 
tion of Spinea jsponica. A very interesting collection of plants, 
made up of Boses in pots, Azaleas, Gloxinias, Mignonette, &o., from 
the Society'a gardens at Chiawick, formed a very pretty ahow. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the Hall of 
Arts and Sciences by Her Majesty haying been fixed to take 
place on Moaday next. May aOth, the Boyal Hortiooltnral 
Sodety has determined, upon the suggestion of His Boyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, to hold a Speoial Floral Fdte on 
that day. , The exhibitors of Tricolor Pelargonioms and other 
plants haTC been innted to contribute their specimens, and we 
are informed that special medals and prizes will be awarded, 
but that this Fgte will not canse any alteration in the ar- 
nmgements already pablished for the Exhibition of Tricolor 
Pelftfgoniums on the day following. The oontribations to 
both, we are assured, will be most liberal and of the greatest 
horticaltaral interest. After the ceremony of laying the foon- 
dation stone, H.E.H. the Prince of Wales, and the Provisional 
Committee of the Hall of Arts and Sciences, will conduct the 
Queen through the south-east exit from the tent to the east 
door of the conservatory of tiie Boyal Horticultural Society, 
where her Majesty will be received by the Council of the Society, 
and be conducted by the north-western terrace of the gardens 
to her carriage at the Prince*s Entrance, Albert-road. 

At the meeting of the Boyal Horticultural BoeleCy 

held April 2nd, Mr. Bateman offered a plant of Dendrobiam 
Wardianum as a prize for the best list of Orchids arranged 
aecording to the climate which they require. Five competitors, 
we are informed, have come forward, and the name of the 
successful one is to be announced at the general meeting on 
the 21st instant. 

Wb arb much gratified to observe that the eminent ser- 
vices which the Bev. Miles J. Berkeley has rendered to Horti- 
culture and Agriculture by his profound researches and writings 
on Cryptogamic Botany, have been recognised by a grant of 
£100 per annum on the Civil List. 

We regret to announce the death, on the 8rd inst., of 

]fr. John Bobson, sen., of the Woodlands Nursery, Isleworth, 
and who, before entering into business for himself, was for 
Mveral years gardener to the late E. Beck, Esq. Both then and 
subsequently he was a frequent and most successful exhibitor 
of florists' dowers, and particularly of Pelargoniums and Cine- 
xinask as well as a raiser of some fine varieties. He had long 
0iiff«red from, we believe, heart diiease. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

XXTOHXK aiBDlH. 

Mixim and dig the ground as it becomes vacant for the 
winter crops of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Greens, fto.; thm 
all advancing crops early. Artithokes {Globe)^ plant, using the 
strongest suckers ; also Batil in rich warm soil, and Capsieum 
on warm borders. A good sprinkling of the Cape BtxHxoli may 
now be sown, likewise Orange's Impregnated Cauliflower, sad 
Waleheren Broccoli ; these will succeed the Gautifloweis sown 
in February. Oherkintf sow a row if not done. Those raised in 
heat in boxes should be hardened-ofl forthwith, preparatoiy to 

Slanting out. If a slight amount of fermenting matwial oonli 
e provided for them, after the manner of those on the ridgs, 
by means of cut grass or other refuse fermenting matter, it 
would tend to insure a crop, and such is not so easily obtsised 
in the northern parts of the kingdom as about the metropdii. 
Celery, plant-out the early plants in the trenches; also To- 
matoes against waUs and warm fences. With regard to Pcof, 
Beantt Spinach, Radishes, Cresses, Lettuces, Horn Carroti, fte., 
we may repeat the advice offered in one of our earliest Gslan- 
dars — viz., to sow a littie more, if possible, when the preoeding 
sowing is fairly above ground. Destroy snails and slngi l^ 
all available devices. 

FRUIT OlBDBir. 

The spring disbudding of fruit trees is a natter of eonfidfl^ 
able importance at this period, for on thinning in doe time 
and in a proper way, success in ripening both of wood sod 
fruit is mainly dependant. The trees should be looked ofsr 
when the young shoots are about 2 inches long, then in aboot 
a week afterwards, and finally in about another fortnight The 
first dreesing should consist chiefly in rubbing off fonriglii 
and ill-placed shoots ; at the second thinning a sdeotiaD of 
wood as to the necessary quantity and position mav befflade; 
and at the last all gross shoots or robbers should be itopped, 
in order to equaliBe the sap. Hand-pick the Coznot and 
GhMMeberry bu^es if caterpillars appear, or dust with white 
hellebore powder. Thin-out weak uioote from Figi, ladibop 
the others when 6 inches long. Thin the fruit of Fesehii^ 
and NeetarineSy and syringe often. Thin-out the ihooti of 
Pears and Plums, and reduce t^ crop to the strength of tbs 
tree. Hoe and mulch Strawberries, and keep the roimen eat 
off, except when wanted for forcing. Regulate Yinee, and atop 
the laterals one leaf above the best bunch, removing any otbezs. 
Look over the grafts, and relieve those which are groviag lif 
loosening the ties. Hoe among all bushes to keep down 
weeds, and loosen the soil. 

FLOWn OABDB^. 

It is now high time to think of bedding-out some of the mur 
flowers, at least such as are least liable to injury by froet, sad 
have undergone a proper hardening process. Mooh may be 
done as to cUspli^ by a judicious arrangement or oombiBatioa 
of both colour and flgure. As a general principle, cor beii 
authorities seem to agree that the various shades of oiuge 
and yellow will class well with the various purples and blaei. 
Whites are suitable with the bluee, oranges, and reds. White, 
however, deranges the effect of the yellows, as also the rioM 
shades ; whilst the various red or rose-coloiued flowers are, as 
far as oolour is concerned, capable of forming a bed by thsm- 
selves. Auriculas must not be forgotten because the amatear 
has now many demands on his time ; shade them in veiy hot 
sunny weather, though they cannot at this season be easily too* 
much exposed, provided the regular attendance is given to water- 
ing, Ac. Polyanthuses cannot bear the mid-day sun, exoept 
on very eool snbsoihi. A shady situation under a hedge with 
a north aspeot will be suitable for ihem during the next three 
months— that is to say, if grown in pots. As regards Tolipi, 
do not forget to fertilise some of the best breeders in order to 
obtain some good seed. It would be time and trouble tbrown 
away to eross yellow grounds with white ones, or the contruy. 
In choosing sorts to produce seed, let them be thiok in IM 
petals, round at the top, pure in the cup, and clean in the ats- 
mens. Apply the farina with a small camel-hair brush to the 
stigma of the variety intended to be operated upon, and eorer 
the flower with a hand-^ass. Should the present dry weather 
continue. Carnations and Ficotees will want occasional water- 
ings, which, when afforded, should be plentiful. When a huge 
stock of dwarf plants of Chrysanthemums is required for flower- 
garden purposes in the autumn, the old stools or pUnts nnst 
be pUntfld in rich soil at about 4 feet apart, so aa to tafe 
room for their being layered in August. Old pUnts pMnte; 
now at tbo loot of a wall in very rich soil wiU corer a «v 
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6 <v 8 feet high by 'the autimm, and if properly trained will 
Jkfver ntendidly. We do not know anything more interesting 
in the anil months of November and Deoember than a well- 
•orend wall of these fine plants. 

OBEX1VB0V8B AND OONSBRYITOBT. 

Ojw ne P'** making their wood shonld have constant shading, 
the honse shoold be kept yery moist day and night, and the 
plants freqnently syringed. Pay eyeiy attention at this period 
to plaols of climbing habit, whether festooning the roof, trained 
up pillars, or on trellises in pots. Let stopping, thinning, 
and training proceed in a methodical way. Many oonser- 
Tatcxry plants are nnprodnotiye of blossom from the gross shoots 
not being stopped. To stop snoh frequently is to gain both 
time and space. Those who grow that delightfully sweet winter 
flower, the Cyclamen persioam, will find it the best plan to 
plant it ont at this period in a highly-raised bed in the kitchen 
garden. This bed shonld be composed chiefly of peat soil and 
aoane sand, to which a little sandy loam and leaf soil may be 
added. It is truly astonishing what superior plants they make 
in this way. Be in no hurry to turn out of doors fine green- 
hooae plants, but all coarse and common subjects, and many 
softwooded plants, whose tops may be considered, in a manner, 
animal, may he turned out any time about the end of spring, 
and the finer portion of the plants will by this means haye all 
the room, air, and light to themselyes. Of all plants those in 
the greenhouse are most apt to become too dry in the summer, 
and, therefore, besides the regular watering, they may be well 
syringed eyery afternoon, in such fine weather as we haye at 

^^"*° STOYE. 

Oentradenias, Eranthemums, Poinsettias, Justioias, Geisso- 
merias, Clerodendrons, Euphorbias, Brugmansias, Gesneras, 
"^ncas, and other ornamental stove plants, more especially 
those intended to flower in the dark winter months, should at 
this period have the highest onltiyation. They should be al- 
lowed plenty of room, and clear manure water, and should, if 
xequisite, have their rambling shoots stopped occasionally. The 
latter should be done forthwith, as' young wood made late in 
the season will not produce winter flowers. Many stoye plants 
ivonld do better from this time until the end of August in an 
intermediate-house where they would have less confinement 
than in a regular stove. For want of such a house gardeners 
often make use of vineries for this purpose, and distribute their 
stove plants in summer throughout the different forcing-houses, 
and if only ior the benefit of finishing and ripening their 
growth, without being crowded, this is a good plan. 

PITS AND ntAHSS. 

Propagation must be continued until a full stock is obtained. 
Tender annual seeds for late flowering may still be sown. Yery 
many plants that are difficult to strike from cuttings may be 
increased by grafting on the roots of some allied species. All 
tender seedlings should be potted -as soon as they can be 
haiidled.~W. Eeahs. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 

Took the opportunity of the bright dry weather before the 
thimderstorm of Friday to hoe all ground to which access 
eonid be obtained, in order to break up the surface, whether 
showing weeds or not. This was especially necessary where 
that troublesome weed, the large white Convolvulus, was 
throwing up its shoots like miniature Asparagus. Weeding 
is almost an impossibility in most kitchen gardens, and the 
most eeonomioal mode of keeping them clean is the use of the 
Patch hoe frequently, and leaving the sun to wither up the 
weeds. Except for levelling ground and making a fine surface 
iot small seeds, the rake is useless in the kitchen garden. We 
are still using Sea-kale ; but it is now rather Jong, and cannot 
be kept short, still it helps to give variety, as our Broccoli is 
becoming scarce, and we have not many Caulifiowers, though 
Peas from the orchard-house have been very useful, and tibe 
little Tom Thumb, thotagh occupying little room, yields good 
gatherings. 

Oit uma.— -Those planted out are doing well, and the spring- 
aown are far enough advanced to permit of a good hoeing be- 
tween the rows, not deep, but just sufficient to destroy the 
small weeds. A lot sown along with Cauliflowers and Celery 
under protection has been useful for salads when tibose sown 
last antumn were too large. 

C€lery.r^Mcked out a lot over a slight hotbed to bring it on 
4aieUy, and pricked out more in the open ground. We used 



to select a hard piece of ground, put on it 4 inches of rotten 
dung, cover with an inoh or two of fine soil, and then prick out ; 
but now we generally stir the ground, mix some manure with 
it, add 2 or 3 inches more, some fine soil on the top, and prick 
out about 4 inches apart. We find the plants thus treated lift 
^th better baUs, and never seem to feel the removaL In our 
young days we recollect of a keen discussion about planting 
Celery, one party contending that it was best to take it up 
carefully and plant without touching a leaf; another party, 
that it was best to trim the plants and lessen or shorten the 
leaves. Both were right according to the point of view. If 
the roots were not kept pretty entire, and if the place were 
much exposed, diminishing the bulk of leaves would so far 
lessen the surface of pe rspi ration, and therefore give the dis- 
abled roots less to do. When the roots can be taken up un- 
mutilated, and the slightest shade given in very bright weather, 
then the rule ought to be, Touch not a leaf. In practice we 
dock or mutilate no leaves ; but if the plants are large we 
generally examine the base and remove every appearance of a 
sucker that would compete with and so far rob the main stem. 
When this vegetable is wanted early, blanched for soups, it is 
a good plan to grow some thickly, say 6 inches apart, over a 
gentle hotbed, and earth up with ashes. Some are content 
with green Celery for soups, and therefore such care would be 
unnecessary ; but others would look on green Celery in any 
combination as an abomination. 

Atparagus, — How few are able to practise ^hat they know to 
be the best. As soon as the bulk of the gatherings is over (and 
never cnuld there have been better wea&er for uiis vegetable), 
we would like to apply a surfacing of rotten manure, a little 
salt, and even a slight dressing of artificial manure such as 
phosphates or guano ; but we fear we must wait until wehava 
some rotten short grass. Many forget that summer is the time 
to manure Asparagus. The winter dressing, so jcommon because 
the dung can be more easily obtained then and put on the 
ground, is of little more use at that time than helping to keep 
the frost out of the ground. On a small old piece intended to 
be taken up for forcing next season, we have only cut a very 
few of the largest heads, and have allowed all to grow on strong 
and untouched. We know we shall be rewarded by the cuttings 
next Christmas, or much before that if desirable. 

Dwarf Kidney Beans.—The first sowings are ooming through 
the ground all the better owing to the floods; of Friday night, 
and the day before we planted out a piece with strong sturdy 
plants, which will be protected at first with old sashes, mats, 
<feo., which wiU keep on Hhe succession and afford us a good 
supply some weeks before the first sowings out of doors. 

Keeping off Depredaton. — The worst of all oontrivaness for 
the purpose is, that they generally last only a time, until birds 
or other depredators become used to them ; but a relief even 
for a time is desirable, and then the modes must be varied, and 
the different contrivances may last long enough to suit our 
purpose. For instands, now that the fruit-buds are all ex- 
panded, we shall not interfere with tomtits, but bid them a 
hearty welcome, as they wiU help to keep caterpillars and 
other insects under. We lately stated how Caulifiowers were 
stripped to the ribs and backbone, and how partridges cleared 
off the young Carrots as fast as they eame through iSie ground* 
Finding a fine pheasanVs nest at the base of an Apple tree, we 
were led to blame the hen as well as the partridges for at- 
tacking the Cauliflowers. We put in a number of sticks over 
the ground so as to stand 4 &ei high, placed them slanting, 
and to each end suspended with a string about half a page of 
one of our broad-sheet morning papers, which make a rare 
rustling in the breeze, and since then not a Cauliflower, Carrot, 
Lettuce, or Cabbage has been touehed by such winged visiton. 
The whiter the paper the better it is for this purpose, hut 
possibly the dark lines of print may have some effect. 

VBUZX OABBBir. 

We hoed the ground well among StrawherrUt, and would like 
to dose them i^ith a sprinkling of soot and lime, not only to 
help the vigour of the plants, but to dtije slugs and worms 
away. The rains of Friday will do them much good and aboost 
insure a crop if the ground be cov£red with litter to keep in 
the moisture. The most of the kinds are now showing blossom 
strongly. We intended taking up a lot which we had pricked 
out thickly last autumn for planting now under glass ; but if 
the weather continue fine we will not do so, as we should not. 
gun much more than eight days, and successions in pnots in the 
orcluad-house will almost carry ns on until we have fruit oa%' 
of doors. Last year we had a splendid supply in four lights 
over a slight hotbed, and if at ail hard pressed we can plaoa 
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iooM li^ts over the border, from which we intended lifting, 
and whioh fortunately feeee the south. It is very easy to make 
a c^s-coTered bed under such circumstances. One of the 
quekest ways, perhaps, is to place flower-pots back and front 
for the sashes to rest on, with or without a rail from pot to pot, 
and then a wi«ip of Utter from pot to pot, giving air in the usual 
way, and taking it away early in the afternoon. In dull 
weather this covering with glass will be of little advantage, but 
in bright weather it will bring in the crop from eight to ten 
days earlier. In such hot weather much time was occupied in 
watering Strawberry plants in pots, fruit trees in pots, Figs, 
Tines, and Peaches, using for the purpose dear manure water, 
or drainings from the dunghill alUrnately with clear water. 
We also used now and then clear lime water and clear soot 
water for syringing Strawberries not more than half grown, 
and Peaches, &e., overhead, having for many years given up 
minging Vinee, as we cannot obtain water clear enough for 
that purpose. Such washings, if the water is clear, help to 
keep Peach trees dean, and, in the case of the soot water, 
assist also in giving them greater luxuriance and a better green 
hue to the foliage. 

CUar Lime and Soot Water. — Though we have often given the 
modes of making these, we repeat them, to meet the request of 
several correspondents. For clear lime water — say for a barrel 
of fifty.six gallons, add a spadeful of quick lime, stir it well, 
and leave it for twenty or thirty hours. . Then remove the thin 
pellide of carbonate of lime from the surface, and use it for 
avringing or otbefwise, but let the operator keep it off his 
dothes as much as possible. If the barrel should be nearly 
emptied at onee, fill again, stir the lime well, and use as before. 
When filled again add more lime. 

To make soot water. For a similar barrel use fully a peck 
of fine soot, beat it up with a little water, wiih broom or 
■patula, into a thickish paste, as then it will mix thoroughly 
with the water, without any dry knots. Add the water, and 
then add about a pound of quicklime, or as much as would lie 
on a trowel, and stir all well. In twenty-four hours remove 
the scum on the surface, and you will have a liquor as clear as 
brandy. This would do for watering some plants, but for syring- 
ing it should have fully a half of dear water added. When the 
tub is nearly emptied, it may be filled, stirred, and allowed 
to settle as before ; but this time it will be weaker, and the 
next time of filling fresh soot should be added, nearly as much 
as at first. After several such fillings, the barrel should be 
emptied out, and a fresh commencement made. It is astonish- 
ing in such cases, and in that of other manures, how soon a 
little quicklime dears the liquid. 

Cen^^nt tanks are very useful for such purposes, built under 
the surface line of the ground, but an old wooden barrel would 
be more economical. For several years we had a number of old 
barrels that stood on a solid platform some 6 inches above the 
groqnd level, and these were fitted with rough wooden taps, 
but they became so decayed that we could do nothing with 
them, and we could not manage either to obtain new, or rather 
old, oil and other barrels that would have served our purpose, 
%>ngh unfitted for their original nse. We therefore dug a 
toench in the day, put down the old barrels so as to be about 
levd with the surfMe, rough-mended the worst places, daubed 
them with tar outside, and paoked them firmly with the clay 
all round, running tar down by the outsides of the barrel as we 
did BO, and the old useless barrels thus treated have done good 
aervioe for some half doaen of years, and, kept full, are lUcdy 
to last a long time. Any old barrel useless for much else may 
thus become very nseful to the cottager and the amataur, from 
merdy sinking it in the ground. Our clay gave us an advan- 
tage, but any soil the mostopen and sandy would do if firmly 
rammed when a little damp ; and a few pence were spent for 
tar from the gasworks, which was allowed to mix thoroughly 
with the soil for several inohes outside the barrel. We have our 
flje on a huge butt that had been used as a horseoart water- 
barrel, but which is too far gone to be of use for that purpose. 
The press of other matters alone has prevented its being put out 
of sight below ground, when we have no doubt that what is 
nseful for nothing but firewood would do good service for ten or 
twenty years. However, all who can obtain them should have 
good barrels and tanks, and what we have not yet had, but would 
have were we gardening solely on our own account, would be 
the means of heating a tank of dear or manure water as we 
liked, by either having a boiler on purpose or hot-water pipes 
along the bottom of the tanks. 

OBMAMMVTAI» DISrABTVBlfT. 

Alter, the xains on Friday a ooos^erable amount of mowing 



was done, though we were behind with other work, m Um 
ground was too wet for doing maeh on it. Before tki4 m, 
were prooeeding with fresh planting hardy edgings, ai Om* 
tinms, See. The Oeraatiom died off much last winter, but 
even if it had not done so, it is always best when freib plaotei. 
every spring. The soil at the outsides of beds is genenUjia 
the most unfavourable state as respects air, consistenoe, it^ 
so that in making up these edgings afresh we find it a gooipMa 
to take out a spit at the sides, place that near the mi(& tobe 
incorporated with the bed, and refill at the sides witk Mtar« 
aired and pulverised soil from the surface of the bed. Tkiiii 
espedally necessary when the same edging is to be repeiM vk 
the same place. 

Much time has also been occupied in potting Felergoniani, 
pricking off the last seedling Lobelias, and patting i& As 
last batch of Verbena cuttings, planting them oat at odm ii 
light soil over a hotbed. These will make good plants to lift 
with small baUs in little more than a fortnight. We an a 
little late with some of these plants, though the balk ii eiiij 
enough ; but though not a single foot of glass has not ha4 tt 
several crops all the winter, something must be late nhek thai 
is a constant contest going on as to which is to be prsfemi, 
the nseful or the ornamental — that whiob, in a word, hii i 
appear at table to be eaten, and that whioh is merely to plmi 
the eye by looking at it. For all pricking-out and hardaning- 
off processes, and where some oovering at first ia seoetyn, 
we have found nothing better than calico not over thick, m 
have covered beds of Pelargoniums and Caloeolariaa with tkii, 
watered when put out, and they required no more ttookli 
than exposing them gradually a few days before planting out 
finally. 

Finished in the meantime fresh arranging veraodahi, eas- 
servatories, Ac. Two correspondents have sent as a line in ie> 
ference to previous remarks. One has a small lean-to htnm, 
the other a small span-roofed honse, and they ask hov tkqr 
are to change the appearance of such houses. Otm having 
always kept the tallest plants at back, falling regnlad; to tha 
front at the pathway, and the other having always kept tfas 
tallest in the centre, and the loweat at the sides, of eonrse, in 
either house, whenever you open the door, yoa see the vbok 
Well, what we mean is simply this — Let such anangemflnti 
remain as they are for a week or two, and then try and arranp 
the plants not in a regular sloping bank, but as so manj 
pyramids, with lowvslleys between them, and, perhaps, a ialkr 
plant or two in the middle of suoh valleys, aa a point for thf 
eye to rest on. Even in a small lean-to house, yon might hsn 
two or three higher ranges across the house with lower hiiya 
and valleys between, and an infinity of plans ooold be adopted, 
which would enhance the attraction by preventing yov ever 
seeing so much as the whole at onoe. Had we ody one luk 
house, and could have our way, we would fresh arrange tha 
plants in pots every week, so as to have variety, instead ol 
sameness, to contemplate. It is well that change and varie^ 
are so pleasing to human nature, and even the gardestf vUl 
act wisdy if he avoid as much as possible the stereotyped in 
manner and design. 

Shading.— yfe noticed last week the spattering thegjan with 
white-coloured water. If not enough be given at onoe it ni^ 
be repeated, or put on thicker, or a brush may be used. I4t 
us warn all, however, that for this shading purpose whitening 
or chalk be used ; avoid lime by all means, if yoa wodd not 
injure paint or putty. We have never had shading for onr eon* 
servatory ; in fact, have no regular shading materid for any- 
thing. Many plants taken to the conservatory bad a Bli||n 
shade from plants above them, as late Vines, Ac, before, 
and therefore such a fierce sun as we have had vodd hate 
been prejudicial to them. We therefore wanted a shadi 
that would be enough for the purpose, stand until aatnno, 
and not be unsightly, nor yet too dense for a dull day. w# 
have tried many modes, and successfully enough, but ^j" ^ 
found none more simple than skim milk, with a little powderej 
whitening mixed with it — say as much whitening as the simot 
a walnut — reduced to a fine powder, and thoroughly ws» 
with two or three quarts of milk. We would advise those ^yi^ 
the scheme to do a piece of glass first, let it dry, *°^ **. 
the milk or whitening as they require less or more shadiflg. 
We have not applied the shading mixture quite so weD ij 
usual, as it looks a little run ; but if it be put on quickly «» 
thinly by one man with a brush, and another follow wjW * 
dry duster brush, merely daubing it quickly with the P«J»2 
the dry brush, the shading wiU have the appearance oiOi^ 
ground glass, and look neat enough for anything. Ta$um 
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iUky »f whitoning in ttie miU: wiU give M maeh slude u 
^s rongh glMS.— B. jP. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— Mat 16. 

NorwrrttSTAHDiwo the eold wind preT«iIinf( during the latt f«w d«78, 
•bnndnnoo of prodnM, both forced and from the open gronnd. Is brought 
In by the growers. Of Peechee and Neotarinee there ie a good aupplyi 
and foreign Imports are well kept up. They eomprlte Cherries, Straw- 
bScrlaB, and Apricots, with the asnal deseilption of -vegetables. 

VBWIT. 



...isiere 

MmAwiU doa 

^enrlee box 

. . . bush. 

.. islere 

..... do. 

iSL^ X' 

vnporvs ............ ID. 

Oobs lb. 

Ooosaberries . . quart 
Grapes, Hothouse . .lb. 
100 



Artichokes eaeh 

Asparagns .... handle 

Hsisins, KldaeT.per 100 

BeaiietRuB.^ sieve 

BMt,1Ked doB. 

BvoeooU bundle 

Bras. Sproats i sieve 

Oabbage doa. 

GaiMleiims 100 

Cairots bnnoh 

Oanliilofwer dos. 

CMery bnndle 

CTnenmbers each 

pickling .... dos. 

Sndfre doa. 

Fennel .bonoh 

Oarlie lb. 

Herbs biin<)h 

Horseradish . . bondle 



s. d. s. d 
8 Oto8 




Melons eaeh 4 

Neetarines dos. SO 

Oranges 100 6 

Peaches dos. 80 

Pears (dessert) . . doa. 

kitchen doa. S 

Pine Apples lb. 6 

Plnms 4 sieve 

Qnince<9 dos. 

Raspberrl'** lb. 

Strawberries os. 

Walnuts bush. 10 



d. s. 

atos 
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S. d. 8. 

6toO 
7 







6 


6 


8 
8 
8 
6 



Leeks buneh 

Lettuce per doa. 

Mushrooms .... pottle 
Mustd.A Cress, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bunbel 

Parsley per oieve 

Parsnips doa. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes dos. bunches 

I Rhubarb bundle 

4 ' Savoys doa. 

' 8ea-kale basket 

I Shallots lb. 

i Spinach bcuihel 

! Tomatoes. . . . per dos. 

Tnmipfl bunch 

■ Yegetable Marrows da. 



s. d. s d 
8to0 4 
9 



TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

William BqII, King's Boad, Gbelsea, London, S.W.— itetatZ 
List of New, Beautiful, and Rare PlanU. 

James Veitoh A Sons, Boyal Bxotic Nonery. King's Boad, 
Chelsea, London, and Ooombe Wood, Kingston Hill* Sarrey. — 
Oataiofftte of New and BeaiuHful Plants— PlatU Catalogue-^Liit 
•/ Select Softwooded and Bedding Plants, dte. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••• We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the " Jonm^ of Horticulture, Cottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By so doing they 
are subjeeted to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
eommunioations should therefore be addressed eotety to 
The Editors of t?ie Jowmal of HortieuUure, dte., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, B,C. 
Back Vxnnnnt RaQuniKD.— 9i. M. will be fflren for Ko. 109, of Tbx 
JovuAL or HoRTioui.Timx, date Sist June, 1$54, by Mr. Thomas Kelly, 
eOandCl,Albsny,LlTerpooL » ^ ^ 

&mM* OK Rosa Taxns {K. CoKfat).— The insect which has eaten the 
berk Ihnn the shoots of your standard Roses is a Cureulio, or Weeril. and 
we think, from the specimens sent, C. sulcatns. Tour best mode of ez- 
Isnniaatfaiir it is to spread a white eloth beneath each bush after dsrk, 
and then shake the buKh. The marauders fall on the cloth and may then 
be easily destroyed. This msT be repeated twice or oftener erery night, 
astO no more are captured, the Ghass you mention is hardy. 

OB<]BAiii>'HonBi AKD Obhsiui. QABDaif MAHAoxinsHT.— ** T happen to 
have a similar quantity of ground, two acres, but osnnot, like • 0. P.,» 
flsake a sixteen-year-old lad and an occasional labourer, added to my 
own alsnder services, suSoe to ^ep such a garden— nt present without 
hevses of any kind-in such order as I wish to see it. Would * C. P.> 
give US fome further insight Into his mode of procedure ; how he has Isid 
oat his ground, whether he luxuriates in much flower oolture, or has 
Meh of his ground in open shrubbery? as these points matecially 
aftet the expenditure of Ubour. If I could work ss * O. P.' does in the 
Buuiagement of his garden, I should not hesitate to put up orohsrd- 
hoasoa, but at nrssent the extra tax in skilled labour this would entail 
deters me. I hope * C. P.' will be induced to farour the readers of the 
Journal with another instalment, that we may find his talisman and so 
extend our gardening operations without increasing our stalt— Sub- 



▲erAaAoira Buort (J. C. 2>.).— Aparasitioa] fungus has attaefced 
el oa el y resembling Uredo floseulosum, but quite new to us. We shoi 
eat off all the shoots atteoked by it before the fungi abed their spovss, 
and apply two or three strong dressings of eommon salt to the bed. 



NaoTABnni Taaa aor BaAamo M.B.).— We see no reseon Whyin^a 
hoaseirttioh beeomes so hot in sanmsr, and without artiflelal hesA, yeat 
Neetaxine tree did not ripen Ha wood, as well as show and set bloiasai* 
bads, though we do not ihlak there is any gain in taking mush fsoesa 
tree the second year after planting. There la nothing in the charaoter of 
the house to aeoouat for tibe tree being unfruitful, as the heat in snnny 
days ought to have ripened the wood m the autumn if the tree had ob" 
tsined fustice. Sxceesiye heat during the summer oould be guarded 
against by more yentilation and slight shading In the brightest days. A 
Tory small proportion of a pennyworth of whitening, If employed to colour 
some water white, and thrown on the glass outside with a syiinffe, would 
break the force of the 8un*s rays in Mat, June, and July, .whilst the sun 
could scsrcely be too bright to ripen fruit and to mature wood. We think 
your want of success has been owing to your leaying the tree to take Ita 
own mode of growth, which rendered your consulting the admirable 
directions of Hr. Br^haut and Mr. RiTers of but little use to you, as what- 
ever system is adopted it must be carried out thoroughly if success is to 
be obtained. Tour tree was planted two years ago in fresh soU sgainst the 
back wall of your house, **and last year it oovered itself with long willoWo 
like shoots—became a bush in fact." Now, if the tree was in the bnih 
form when you obtained it, it might have been best to hsTS eontlniled U 
in that form, pinching the strongest shoots first, as Mr. Br Ahaut adToeatea, 
and, after securing the necessary number of equal-sized shoots, stoppiaa 
them when 16 or 18 inohes in length, so as to swell the buds behind and 
lessen growth, ss the most of the growth made afterwards would be cut 
away at the winter pruning. From your description, however, your tree 
had been allowed to take its will, and produce as many as it. liked of ita 
willow shoots all last summer, unstopped or unchecked, and so thickly, 
we presume, that the sun could not roach them The fact of the leares 
remaining all the winter is a nroof that the wood was not rine&ed ; and 
though these leaves were at the points of the shoots, and therefore of 
less consequence, still the wood nearer home would have been better per- 
fected if they had been stopped in summer and thinned out so as to let 
the sun play upon them freely. For a good fruit-bud to be formed at the 
base of a leaf, the sun's rays should have access to that leaf. Again, If yoa 
had decided on the bush or even the pyramidal form, the tree would haTO 
been better planted in your border farther from the wall, so that the sun and 
air would have had access all round it. You leare us in doubt, however, 
ss to whether you mean this bush form to be oontinued, as you ask, with 
this pinching on Mr. Rivers's plan, " how the tree is to get the shape I 
want It, and cover the wall ?** The tree having had its own way last sum- 
mer, most likely the gardener did quite right in outtli^g out in February 
the rankest, most luxuriant shoots, and might have gone farther and 
shortened the others left ; but, presuming, as you say now that these 
shoots, 1 hough unfruitful, are healthy, ana studded all over with young 
shoots, some 8 inches or so apart, then we would advise as follows:— U 
you determine on the bush or pyramidal style, allow the terminal young 
shoot to grow 6 inches or more before stopping, slip oif with a knife ful^ 
one-haJf of the voung side shoots coming, and stop the others accord' 
ing to Mr. Rivera's advice. Ton will not have such a thicket of third and 
fourth growths as yon imagine, and when they do become thick you may 
thin them ; most of them will be removed at the end of autumn. Hie 
lower part of these side shoots— those that arepuszUng you now, will all 
be stored with fruit-buds next season if you give plenty of air and sua, 
and little water after Septe m ber— in fact, they will be very much Uke 
your Oherry tree, which is so fkuitful and needs little stopping because U 
is old. The stopping above referred to will make a young tree whilst 
vigorous as fruitful as an old one. If you mean to cover the wall as 
soon as possible, spread out theiie shoots in the fan style, leaving the 
centre shoot well cut down, so as to furnish shoots to fill the centre. Now, 
you may adopt one of two modes. First, the old mode by which the 
iihoots formed this summer bear the fruit the next, and a fresh shoot 
taken from the bottom replaces them. In this ease you save the young 
shoot that is coming from near the end of last year's shoot to continue 
the leaders and fill the wall, stopping, or not stopping, according to Hs 
strength, and at once you may remove about half of the other smsll shoots 
with a sharp knife, doing it by degrees, so as not to interfere with root- 
action, but so ss to leave the young shoots on the upper sides of last 
year^ shoots shout 12 or 16 inches apart, allowing each to grow that 
length before stopping. On these little shoots that now so bewilder yoa« 
thus thinned, you will depend chiefly for your next yeai's crop. Another 
plan is to make your present shoots, and the terminal fresh ones now 
coming, the main leaders and flxtures ; thin the small side shoots only 
half as much— sav to 6 inohes apart, stop these when 8 or 4 inches long- 
make them into short spurs in fact— and keep them as snch, merely thin- 
irfng them out a little when too thick. By this plan, when you fasten 
your main shoots to the wall, you may do all the rest without nailing, 
tying, or much wintw pruning. By the older and generally praotised 
mode against walls you must cut out the shoot that bears this sessoli, 
and be supped with another from Its base to siioeeed it next year. 

BuBimra Wxaas {B. P.)«— There Is no law prohibiting the bumtng of 
weeds in a garden. If any damage is occasioned by such burning the 
person burning the weeds would, of course, be liaUe to an action to 
recover the amount of that damage. Altboui^ there Is no law prohibli- 
ing the burning of weeds, yet if the smoke so oaused is oifettsiTe to a 
ndghbour. it would be well not to bum them, except when the alaA 
blows in a direction from his premises. 

Wnurwoucs (Inowirsr).— There is no wholesale mode of destroylag 
these pests except oy paring and burning 9 Inches in depth of the entire 
surface of your garden. Frequent digging and picking them out thins 
them very much. Growing a crop of White Mustard is said to drive theas 
away. Powdered oil cake about seeds when sown« or around the roots ni 
a plant, are said to keep the vermin from injuring them. 

OucuicBKas HOT SwxLLiao SHZIR Fruit {H. T. if.).— With the healthy 
Cucumbers which refuse to swell their fruit, your only chsnoe is to 
diminish vigour by taking away some of the older snd larger leaves, 
give less water, mora air, and thin out the young fruit when young. For 
those you intend planting we would advise using nothing but fnA, 
sandy foam— no manure of any kind— and if that do not give atrenglh 
enough afford some olear manure waterings. Avoid in snch a ease 
rotten dung, leaf mould, and anything of the kind in the compost. These 
vsgaries, and the difTerent diseases which affect Cucumbers, are Uttis 
understood. IToung plants and fresh poor soil are Che chief remedies. 

Gas 8tovx (H, R. J.).— Being without a flue, it would be fnfafldtas te 
plants. Let no representations induce you to use it among them. 
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In* EorMi, white Vertana, poiple y«rb«as, <knxiia fplradtni^ 
noia. If A ninth nsw !• wa«i«a<i it**^ »*^.^^ ^i>^a.^I« m-TT* 



TT'***"^ •i.««.wMta If A ninth row It wanted hare strong planta of Tzen- 
^ Bote Pelaxsoainm behind the Agttatim; bat ttuTSfbTra^t tote 



•«?!S^^J Ji?f""™ (T»* C<daw) -Thex are blittered by oold 
!Si7^.i.M-K^ Improre at the weather beoomot warmer, ahd the 
I?'*S^*'""^ themaelvet in the freah loiL We hope yon did not pkoe 
the bone mannte in oontaot with the rooU, nor naed itexcettlTely? 

tJSMl!?2S'*K^^if"*v^^"?, (^o^oriaK-We think ante are yonr 
S2? T# «f?*^* Strawberry bloatoma, and if to, ffoano wiU drire tiem 
*2*?L r *"■* ?** ^?* ancceed, nse Ume water on the ground, and if not 
Sf5fSSl?°.S^:J2^ *7*i^>.^^^J''«" and Dlaoe it if t^noe "Jove?S 
Jw tSSf JS°^ *f^ 7**^ • P*^ <>' ^'^ ^<x><* ««>" between, to 
^ £SS l^g tfiS^ "*' ~^"" '^^*' "*• *^ •"**" '^"»^'** admitting 

^omtonthonght tUa Grape a maoh earlier ripener of itt fruit than the 
Ifnaeat of Alexandria, but immediatelj that he had prored that St 
opinloii wat not coireet he announeed the fact : and it U now clear that it 
tao^jaj^ yariety of the Hutoat of Alexaniria, tetUng ^drtoSuig 

«^ww S^S^«^S"'S^™ i?- ■^- ^J— ^«« your houtenotto 
SfftiLlSfflKri:t^®T!^°°^* Bay, T^ another Hayt't ttove at 60t., at 
Sim i?^f !5li!? ♦!. V y<>° «" o»>J»*n no more than 6° of extra heat 
??" n».?' ,?**"■• *^* ^<*°'^ be of no uae in a terere niitht in winter • 
but weihink Tott could obtain much more heat thw tUt by bSXj the 
£S Sr«H!fS'^"7*J!!i*"' i"^^ * "*"• °>°^ venSatioi.^wS'hi^f iot 
5f«.?*Sf5#°*'* of trying Itays^t 8toTe,but the oommonett iron ttove. 
l!S^^^^U7^h' °?«*>* *° ^^*^ *^~ <>' '^" ti°»»« the he At you 
32S^^lnf!li w**' 5' * ««S™on "niall iron ttore aritet from the 
iiaet becoming top hot, and parching and burning the air. You would 

2rwIi.^Jj75*S**"*?® '■^•**y equaUy heated, and it never to warm at 
i2.°SS5L^?*,** *^ •*'• ^«'* " o'^'s^de ttoke-hole it no obJectioTon 
2 T^ S^*wfn J V:J?\^ V »SLS**^.P^2° '^ »°«J^ » tmaU houw 
Se^SS?flSS„5«JffJJ«y?J?^e^''* below the floor, th« floor tUed, and 
£i!r5f ♦2™5S*'** *fP ®' *^® *°*- ^uoh an arrangement, with the flue 
5S^v^\lv« !S5' JU*^,^^?'"''"* ^ winter, at the lover of pUntt 
"^•iPI^?*^ °*^* ?V** '•«*• Wo bear tome oomplalnU at to the dUBcnltv 

?niStt^.?^i/'i?*'**'^"^»''^*°^i?' OfcoS^iSthoutSSpwpiSS 
fuel the Btoret will not antwer. Try giving more air to the fueL 
GoxtTBUCTiiio A Shall OnxKimovan (B. A)^You wiU form a verv 

£S?.to1riU^i;t""b^'JlT''?*^°°'l«!2^ 

iS5i. :J^Hi?*V^ looking at our advertlting oolumnt : but to flnith it 
parUy at a greenhoute, pjfrtly at a hothoute luid propawitlntf .homMMMid 
fefciU~*^*JTS? ^^*.^?**''Jf,? '«« there it"S?8SaeMd'oSg 
SJS^i^-ILi T^ 2Sf P?* ^^^ ^U be to ute Urge tquaret of glat^ an| 
«^ L . •? "***' without tathet, but with ttro^ rafter tath-ban tav 
18 or 90 inchea apart, on Mr. lUven't plan. If thS «md of the dSSoSZ 

a^^S^aSi^S^SSTS^'tTbS^d'-^^^^^ 

?lr.^.S!i?'<i'£je^?i*^^^?^^^^ 

a feet ; Cf«tre platfSm, 6 feet. I^^Se S^oSi p^ ^e eWe puVl^S 
•onl* be made into hotbedt. with hot wateTlSneath thS At^J 

S?Sf iliuS^^^"?;* t^?.****^» «»• fartherlid wo^d bTS'betUoS; 
for the boiler ; and the hothoute part might at well be at that end VlS 

^!^^it^^ thatpMi teparately^anlthS JStkXSl b^t tolhJ 
ESS^SSi5Sf«f "l"!?*^. You nuy heat teyeraltuSbou«»rom^ 
iMUtavprpvided the boiler it to low that the top of the boUer i> lo«»r 
than the lowettpipe in the houtet. A tmSl b^er wJuld heaYvour mS^ 
K^^^^^-P*" will be no dlflloulty in hiSbS ^SS d weJuJ^-iSi^ 
the^SLh^^ 'S!^***K^**°!:**' *'^ • boileTpliSid un^SrSoundto 



J Ij "^.^r^' *v Mw Mua, However, uie ooiler w _> 

pwjcirf ptot-hooM, next th. mutton, « t£ bStower. rttSed Srt 
SlJSl i?IS4.£!r'°"* t»>p«t»r. who? , J«,t2o«» uSiJJKS 

iuOf-irani hard broth. "«*««• w»n a tpoke bruah or any old or 



—The foUowinff wiU flower about July j but to have plantj in flSCTi 
given time It ft necettanr that they'll grown tSdtn?tettrZij 
and fonrarded or retarded at oooation may raqqirei-ASrophyUinS 
turn. Borraia ^Mrralata, Crowea taUgna major. Lttchent^ liiZ 
ooocinea. Pimelea Hendertoni, PolvgaU Dalmaitiaut, PhwioocamwS 
IS? .?■??/*• .^'•?*°^ vertieilfata, Pleroma elejant, DaSSRS 
graoUe,Indigo(eTa decora, and OtnetylUttnUpif era. "«T»jwa 

NoveUo. Comto Didintky. Lilat frinc. and Marquta do^ftLIniS 
S^^i'^-fio^^i^ff : Wiltonl, Leviathan, Bird of Paradise, Ladr iS 
torke, The Gem, and ImpAriale Blanche. ' "*''"«^ 

Six AoRnana (Id^).— Partontii, Longiflora major, CtrmJattoRdMi. 
dent, Ambroite VertchaflStlt, Magnet, and Gem. -*«-»»p«- 

PLAMTIHO GAVNAt, DATUMAt. AKD AKTEXXtlA AmrUA (2W)MJiaa»I 

have large foliage, and atUln a height of from 8 feet to 6 feet. tS^S 
be planted from 2 to 3^ feet apart if the planta are tfcrona. or fna IfaS 
to 18 inchet apart if tmalL Datura fattnota HnberUuaUataD-nM. 
ing plant, having larae trumpetehaped flowers. Being of t ttnu 
habit the plant; thouTd be placed 18 inchet apart; bat they »5a2 
thrive out of doort except in warm tltnatlone, and ihev mut ka 
ttrong when planted out. They attain a height of 8 feet. Aitnif 
annua growt 4 feet high, and tW>nId bo planted from 1 to TS 
apart ; but we oontider it worthlett for flower-garden decoration. W«b. 
wood being far more tilvery In ite foliage and quite at tUtely InhiliiL 
Lilt BuLBt noic Japak (5. (7.).— The bulbt of the LUles from Jim 
thould be put aingly In well-drained pott 7 inchet in diameter, nae 
of the roughett partt of the compott being plaend over the dninML 
The pote thould then be filled half fnU with a compost of tnrfr lotmt? 
thirds, and one-third leaf mould, adding tharp und if the losm iiM( 
sufficiently tandy. If you have it you may also add one-fourth ffliT 
sandy peat. The compott thould be broken rather fine, bat not tfOai 
The bulbs should be placed with their bases resting on the loQ li ttt 
centre of the pots, and be covered with toil about an Inch abora fM 
erownt. A gentle watering having been given, the plsait ahoaU k* 

S laced in a light airy tituation in the greenhouse Keep tfie aoflatH 
ut not very wet, until the roots ttart ; then water more freelr aod^ 
the ahoott are a few inches higher than the rims of the pots flU ap tami 
the ttemt with toil. Water freely until the growth is complete; to 
lessen the supply, still keeping the toil moist. Winter in a greetksMi 
and keep the toil rather dry. 

PoA TBiTiAUB AROBXTB A XLSOAKt (Id«m).--Thlt vety hudwoie dwnf 
Grata it hardy in well-drained gravelly soils, but reqalrcs theuotaetiot 
of a frame or greenhouse where the sou it wet and heavy. 

TnOPAOLTJX TBIOOLOBUlf COLTUBB (B. F. IFA«*I«').-Tie plial,i9lif 
at we know, cannot be sncoetsf ally raited from cutUtga It i» niui 
from teed, and by layering the wiry atomt in the potintheeulyitiflM 
of itt growth, by which procett small tuberous rooU w tomad by 
autumn, but not alwayt. The most certain method Is from seed, ud 
plante to raited utually flower in the third year. It ii % greenbouM 
tuberont'rooted plant, commencing to grow in autaais, flovedss la 
April, and dying down in tummer. Tropaeolum penttpbT&imii i 
tuberout-rooted plant requiring the temperature of a grMiboaaa. It if 
raiaed from teed. It a oUmber, and more robnst than T. tricoloroB. 

Sowiira PBKTtTBXOM Sbb» (7<fem).--TheteedtthoaldbeBowfiO0th 
pant well drained, and filled to the rim, or nearly so, witb Ugkt tn^ 
loam. Scatter the seeds ever the surface after having made It aaoaO, 



loam. Dcatier f ne soeas ever tne sUrfAce after having made it aaoaii, 
and cover with flue toil to the depth of a quarter of an Ineb. lie pai 
may then have a gentle watering, and be placed In a cold £nae, or at 
the front shelf of a greenhonae, shading it from tun, so as to keap tke 
turfaoe moitt until the planta appear, then ditcontlnae sbiding, ai4 
admit air freelv. Keep moitt, and when the planti sre Inge enoa^ to 
handle, prick them oiTin a bed in the open ground, shading for a isv 
days nniil ettebUthed, and flnally phmting out where required. 

TALL-OBOwma Lobbuai ' Jiieiii).—8ome of these are very baadwn 
when planted out in anmmer, if keptwell watered. We do not tbinktbsn 
worth a place in a greenhouse, as they do so well outof doorslasomaar. 

Passiflobab roB a GBBBWRontB (Id«M).~The following do vaU itt 
greenhoute— Impiratrioe Engtofe. Newmannt, Bellotti, ffluftedi, 
Oomte Nettelrode, and P. edolit foUis argenteo-variegaUs. 

Stxphawotis rLORiBUBPA IK A Ghbbvhousb {Idem).—li la a itora 
plant, and it tterved In a greenhoute, but does tolerably weUfatabeaUd 
vinery. It will, however, flower lu a greenhouse. Tour other queatloa 
will be replied to fuUy In a week or two. 

SULVHim FUXIOATIOlf OT AN OBOflABD-HOUSa ^E. S.) — FOT yOW kSt» 

21 feet by 14 feet, you wUl require two pott of lime, at described ^Mt 
Blvert, and yon may tprinkle over each 3 oat. of flowers of snlphsz. 

DBtTBOTnro SLUoa UmoteKr}.— We find nothing equal to limatU^ 
hat bean placed under cover and allowed to fall of ittelf. This smiskM 
over the whole turfaoe of the garden once or twice a week a UtUa lAv 
dark,provet effectual, if itt appUoation be persevered in. a dressNk<H 
f^ven prior to digging, and immediately afterwards. If yon hsTS tiiid 
this and found It fail, we recommend the turfaoe to bo pared off «{ 
burned. Hedgehogt do not care to eat alngs, but a few duekliaip tvati 
in now would not trample anything much, and would dtroar s gNii 
many. The ducklings, in conjunction with dusting of the soil st w 
after a w«t day with lime, would soon clear the ground. 

Lixjinc AUBATUM SBBDLiMot (In^ttiiyr).— We would pot off the M«^ 
lingt, placing two or three in a teven-inch pot; but if youesanotpn 
them ofr without ditturbing and Injuring the roott, we would defer danl 
BO until autumn, and then pot them off aingly in October. The toil «• 
recommend for potting it one-half turiy loam, ono*foarth sandy fibnH 
peat, and one-fourth leaf movdd. adding sand liberally. The oroai ba* 
iween L. auratum and the Scarlet H ariagon will most likely piodaDt 
aomething dbsirable in colour. Ton may exhibit Trichomanes radi0n> 
aa a Britlah Fern. 

DisA OBAironrLOBA Cultubb (Iik»\— Thit tuoceedt excellently to i; 
airy and ahady part of an ordinary greenhonae, it being very impa«» 
of bright sun, though it liket light and air. it requires an abondaaoaaf 
water, to much to that when the plant it growing, winter tad vaamK 
the pot may be tet in a aauoerfnl of water. The most snitoWe asfllf 
sandy flbroot peat, with a few bite of obarooal iatonDized. If tbtHit 



AorUkiOT.] 



JOXnOTAL OP HO B TIOULWM AND OOTTAGB GAEDSmSS. 
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It if 



tint 



itf aoi Mndr, sOtw Bind ihooUr teaddadf UbtnUj. 
tkm pot b« wtU drained. 

Pabsizp Sxsd Batxx (J. i2.).*-Thtt Panrnip saeda or rathar haAa hava had 
ihair litaUty deatroyad by soma waarll or beetla, and not by aloga aa 70a 
soipoa^ tor thaiaada have narar germinated. Had yon Mattered soot in 
the driBa before aowing, we think tbe aeeda wovld have been preaenred, 
ad aa the grovnd ia no«r infeated with alnga, we adTiae yon to Matter 
flraah lima orer it at dark after a showery day. 
TmrnraMATUMM won MuacAT or Albxaxdixa Yzmi U Tomng Gard^n^r), 
•Tha Moacat of Alexandria will do fairly in a honM haying a night 



■ w i M y — Mti w ^ of Ofi**, with a slight inoreaM daring the flowering period. 
ThA temperatare u not too low, forcing being oommenoed from the 
vilddla of Vueh to the beginning of April, in fact, it will do well in enoh 
~ " lerafnre. There is no better yariety than the Hoscat of Alexandria, 
I the Bowood Muscat ia thonght to be a more free Mtter. The 
i Bsmbori^ will sncoeed in an ordinary ylnery, and m will the 
Wliite Tokay, if afforded a little fire heat when in flower, and when the 
Snit ia ripening. The White Tokay is a |f air Mtter, being abont eqnal to 
a Koaeat in that respMt. The Mivraat of Alexandria doea aa well on ita 
mm roota aa when worked on the Blaek Hamburgh, if not better. 

Fblaboomzttic Lxatbb SpoTTsn (O. E. i9.)^— The leayea were spotted with 
• fangna, arising most probably f^om the soil in which the planta are 
gsovioR beiBff too rieh and wet. The atmosphere is also too moist, and 
Bol sniBeiantiy yentilated. Keep the aoll drier, and admit more light and 
air. If the border is badly drabed, that will be snificient to cause the 



PftUBtni anmrna tlobx plvko Pnuimro (Qiia«]t).— The plant not haying 
Uoomed will haye made new growth, which yon cannot now shorten with* 
out placing in jec^wrdy next year's bloom. Yon may, howeyer, cut out 
nay atrsguinir shoota, leaying enough new ones to form a compact plant. 
It ahonld oe done forthwith. The Mcret of a good bloom is to secure a 
^oodgrowth, and haye it well ripened by exposure in an open, annny 
gjtnatfon. 

Ovcinan Oux.Tun ( JdMi).~ExtremeB of heat and cold are not good 
lor anything, and sncceaa under such ciroumstancea aa yon mention is 
tha hi^road to faili^. The thermometer at lOD*" occasionally will do 
BO halm apparently at the time, but yon may ere long see your plants die 
ia an hoar. Air should be giyen when the temperatare rises to 80^, and 
•m earlier ; and what ia meant by not exceeding 60P is, that heat must 
not be exceeded without air being plentifully i^yen, which is sound 
praeiiee. It is well, too, if the thermometer do not fall below 66° at nigbt ; 
Imt we haye had it as low as S6°. The water used for watering will do 
vaD after thia if it be warmed in the sun or by hot water. 

Mabxbt GABonon (J, TTniaa.).— We do not know any of the maAet 
— M ^ ^^^ sttend Coyent Garden Harket with their produce. 



Boom wot FLownmro (W, A, 0.).~Boaae which hare nadfl tiMir 

Swth without flowering should not be out back nnlasa of greater langth 
B neoeasary for the purpose required ; but they may, if 8trag|^lin|f, 
be cut back to the aixth leaf if weak, or to the eighth if strong. As 
regards Teal, apply to Mr. Baily, US, MouBt 8trMt, Orosrenor Squara. 
liOndon. 

JAmnas Shsddxho THBzn TLownxa f G. P.).— From what yon say ira , 
should think the flowers continue but a short time from the house being 
too warm, and the roota of the plants not sufiiciently moist Perhaps 
BUght shade would prolong the bloom. Kmp them as cool aa yoa 
can. 

Pluv Tan Bliohtxd {A. H. J. 2^.).— Tbe leayea are attacked by a 
yery pMuUar paraaltioal fungua on their under surface. Dust under the 
leayes perMyeringly with flowers of sulphur, and haye the surface of the 
border oyer the trM's roots malched, and watered during dry weather. 
The Plum, we think, from your description, is the White Magnum 
Bonum. 

Whitb L0BXI.IA (TT. S.).— Tour MedUng Lobelia is the beet of the 
white yarieties we haye seen. If compact in ita habit and growth it will 
be a great acquisition. 

Namb or Yme {Live a-nd £«oni).— The Vine leaf, yery large and dawnj, 
resembles that of the Malyoisie de Trieste, a new sort, not perfectqr 
known in this country. It produces yery luxuriant foliage, but seems 
unfruitful, and not likely to be worthy of cultlyation. 

Bosaa (J. Greff(y)^-We are Mrry that we cannot aid you. The yarieties 
of theM and of all florista' flowers are so numerous, and many are so 
nearly alike, that it is impossible to name them with certainty oom cut 
blooms. {8. JE.). —YoxtT speeimon was too much faded to form a oorreot 
opinion. We should think it might be Oloire de Dijon. 

AgAT.»A {A, L. X.).— Tour Axalea ia yery distinct from any we haya 
SMU, but the roughness of the petala is decidedly much against it. As a 
deooratiye plant it will be yery uaeful, and had it but the smooth outline 
of Criterion it would be first-rate. 

Kamxb or Plants (J. B. £.)•— Bcolopendrium ynlgsre, Laatrea dilatata« 
yar., Asplentum lontanum, Asplenium adiantum-nigrum. (A, H., Uck' 
JUld).^l, Adiantnm hispldulum : a, 3, and 4, all yarieties of Asplenium 
flacddum. (PMtokoid(mo$)^l, Saxifrage crassifolia ; S, a. 6. Ibetia sem- 
perflorens : 8, Myowtia, sp. ; i. Saxifrage Bottlerii (T) ; 6, Naroisaos ia- 
comparabilis (doable). Femt^-1, Nephrodium efTasum ; S, Pellsa hai- 
taU ; 8, Pteris serrulate ; 4, SelaglnelU Martensii, yar. (J. 3*., NmopoH}. 
— Orohis masonla. ( W. H. M., £<{UiIo«).— Arabia striota. {B. 8, B. <?.). 
-.8edum Rhodiola (British). (fF. W. X. IF.).— 1, Salix anrita, yar.; 
a, Halix phyllcifoUa, yar. (PaiU).— Omithogalimi yirens. (JS. J^ Aih«rta), 
— Nepeta glechoma. {Bra^ord^.-^AMu oephalonica. 



METEOBOLOGICAL OBSERYAHONS in the Saborbfl of Londom to the Week ending May 14th. 



BA1& 






VBBBHOVBTBa. 


mad. 


BalBin 
inches. 


QBBBBAL BSHABSS. 


BABoannai 


Air. 


Bsrth. 


Mas. 


Mia. 


Mas. 


MhiL 


Ifidp. 


9ft. dp. 


Wad. . 8 
llivs. 9 
9tL .. 10 
Sat. .. 11 
Baa... la 
Moa... 18 
Taa8..14 

Mten 


99.866 
209ia 
99.778 
99.776 
99.484 
99.686 
99.606 


99.849 
99.895 
99.607 
90.461 
99JM1 
99.699 
99.738 


89 
75 
79 
69 
68 
61 
69 


61 
47 
47 
48 
48 
44 
40 


67 
67 
68 
69 
68 
66 
64 


68 
68 
61 
64 
64 
68 
69 


8. 1 .00 
S. JOO 
8. .69 
8.W. .00 
8.B. .07 
N.E. .01 
N.E. JOO 


Yery flne ; yery hot and dry ; warm at night. 

Cloudy and hot ; thunder shower at noon ; oyercast at night. 

Oyeroeat ; haay ; densely oyeroaat. 
Overoast and cold; denaely oyercast at nighL 


99.788 


99.616 


66.67 


46.71 


67.00 


68J8 


0.60 



POULTET, BBE, and HOUSEHOLD CHBOITICLE. 



THE ROYAL AGfMOULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY SHOW AT BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 

I wigH'beiore it is too late to draw attention to the ex- 
eeMdvelj early date fixed tot oiosiog the entries for the aboye 
Show, being more than six weeks before the day of opening. 
I do 90 in no unfriendly spirit, aa the liberal prize list most 
aiake every exhibitor desire a great snooess. 

At the time of year fixed for the Show in question, as every 
breeder knows, it is peenliarly diffionlt to tell so long before- 
hand what birds will be available for exhibition purposes. 
Your best hens may be broody, in which case they never 
appear to advantage, or a thousand other circumstances may 
Qesor, which may <»ase the intending exhibitor to. prefer the 
forfeit of his entries to sending his birds. Still, had this been 
optional, I should not have cbawn attention to the matter; 
but many may not have noticed that every certificate contains 
an engagement to pay a flne of 10«. for every pen not sent, 
thus entailing a loss of 15a. per pen in case of not sending. 
Under suofa ciroumstaneee the long date is absolutely pre- 
floiteious and unjust, the only exceptions to the fine allowed 
being death or disease. ' 

Siieh long notice cannot be necessary, and I beg to suggest 
that the date for closing the list be postponed till June 16th. 
He objection -need be made on the seore of past announce- 



ments, as a simple notification in the pul>lic journals would 
reach, directly or indirectly, at least nine-tenths of all the 
regular exhibitors ; and I feel assured such a concession would 
be received with satisfaction by all. 

For myself, I would be willing to risk the entrance fee ac- 
cording to tbe usual custom ; but I am not willing to enter 
birds six weeks and a half ifeforehand in the middle of sum- 
mer, with an engagement to pay 10<. in addition if I do not 
send them. Unless this be altered I shall keep my fowla at 
home, and many others will do tbe same. 

The intention of the fine is evidently to secure a good 
show ; but will have just the contrary effect now attention ig 
drawn to it. The Committee have simply, with the very best 
intentions, made a mistake through want of practical ex- 
perience in poultry-show matters ; but we must all, for many 
reasons, desire to see such a prize list aa they offer well sup- 
ported by exhibitors, and I hope it is not too late to have the 
mistake rectified. It may assist in this it others will expreas 
their opinions. — Nsmo. 

[We consider this is worthy of the immediate consideration 
of the Society's Council. Time is needed for constructing the 
pens, therefore without altering the date of entry, it might be 
sufficient to announce that no fine will be imposed. — Ens. 



BRAHMA POOTRAS. 
Tbouoh never a breeder of these birds, yet as a fair judge of 
poultry in general, I may state the following :— 
The pea-combed Brahma Pootras were first produced xrom 



l&OKMMi m HOBflOUMUBH JUm OOTVAW OAJMMUOB. 



t: 



-i*- 



VtiB mntLm-Qt^j Malty eoeks, oiosMd with ihe Ooehin-ChiQa 
trBhaaghae hens. This eroftA gtt«B the pea-oomb and takM 
'away the vnlttire hooks, and it ie in this way they were flrat 
, brra in the United States, I ha^e heard. 

There is no Dorking cross at all in Brahma Pootras. The 
'VtSee Brahma Pootrae are only 'the Birchen Grey breeds of the 
ShanghMB ftnd Cochins, and haye the straijght or itingle combs, 



with -ndlue hdeka, TiMy aie to be fonnd pan in Iaii»«al 
Barmah. The Malay cross gives the Malay e t pr oiilDtt to tfi 
head. 

Brahma Pootra hens are rather less prolific than tlie bflflf of 
the Shanghaes or Coohin-Chinas. If a Dorking eroas eadata ii 
has been made in Bng^d, of eovfM.-^Tniyoft, ^th ii m iH 

NXWHABSET. 



I kxcLosB a sketch of a 
portable ponltry-honse I 
hfult laet summer, and 
which has snccessfolly an- 
swered its purpose. It is 
:in fiye pieces, and can be 
taken down and put up by 
any carpenter in a quarter 
of an hour. The back, 
front, and sides are fixed to- 
gether by eight bed- screws, 
Qie top also being screwed 
on. It is 8 feet high behind, 
6 feet in front, the interior 
oonsisting of two compart- 
ments, 6 feet square, and 
the cost about £6 10^. 

In the top compartment 
1 kept five Dorking hens 
tmd a cock ; in the bottom, 
tight Cochin hens and a 
cock. They were placed in 
-the house last June, and, 
notwithstanding the aeve- _^ 
rity of the winter, are all ^ 
in good health, and have 
laid an average number of eggs^ 
and the poultry-house is in the 



PORTABLE POULTRY-HOUSE. 

e feet deep. Ton win ob- 
serve I am enabled to hn&p 
two varietiee distinot, tte 
Dorkings from the top ccm- 
partment running about 14 
feet one way, the Cociiiiis 
fn>m the bottom • similar 
distance the other. I had 
it painted vnth CarBaA*S 
anti-corrosive paiiit* sol 
have never yet foozidwaiv 
make its way into tlie In- 
terior. 

By using thm houss I 
have found that with a li- 
mited spaee I k«v6 ton 
enabled to heap some fif- 
teen fowls in a healthy ooDr 
dition, and have been eoa- 
stanlly supplied with new- 
laid eggs throu^ a most 
trying season at a ooeft of 
not more than three la- 
things eaeh, whilst the 
price charged m my looiBliy 
— norih of London — hM 
My garden is 88 feet wide, I never been less than 2d. each, and they were not alwaya to be 
centre of a strip at the end | obtained when wanted. — S. F. A. 




POULTRY SHOWS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

A PROPOS OF THE WOQDBRIDGK POULTRY SHOW. 



HoNBsrY is the best policy in eveiy sense. Give a certain 
'gentleman his due, for he is not so black as he is painted. So 
much for proverbs. We all remember the proceedings of the 
Woodbridge or Suffolk Poultry Society last year. To sfiy the 
least of it, they were suicidal. I had my kick at them bcc-auKe 
they deserved it. Now I hold out my hand in friendsLip for 
the same reason. 

They found themselves incapable of paying their debts, and '' 
they either had not the moral courage to say bo, or they robbed | 
Peter to pay Paul, giving a preference to some prizetakers to 
the exclusion of others. Moreover, they were not civil ; and 
because letters were difficult to answer, they solved the diffi- 
culty by leaving them unanswered ; but Peter was true to his 
name and firm as a rock. He meant to go share and nhare 
alike with Paul, and he obtained — at least I did— ull he asked 
for. 

"Well," says Common Sense, "then what more can you 
have to say ?" I reply, A great deal. But the weather is hot, 
and times are hard, and many engagements last year in weightier 
matters than a poultry show were not punctually met. Pigeon 
shows, by the way, were rather in fashion in the City ; so we 
will let bygones be bygones. The fruit trees are in blossom, 
the nightingsde and cuckoo in full song, chickens are chirpiug. 
Pigeons are chirre-ing, and we are all thinking about flower 
and poultry shows. We cannot help being good-tompered, and 
ire have no reason to be otherwise with the Woodbridge people ; 
for those who have been paid their prize money, as I have 
been, have no reason to grumble, and those who have not been 
paid have, without doubt, received the following notice, which 
haa been sent to me : — 

" All persons having any claim or demand ^on the abore Society 
in connection with the Poultry Show held at Woodbridge on the 24th 
of Hay last, are requested to send the particulars thereof forthwith to 
Mr. John Dallenger, Public Accountant, Thoroughfare, Woodbridge, 
•in <»der that arrangetoents may be made for their full and effectual 
discharge." 

TbiB is an announcement which ought not to be passed 



without a notice. It is the declaration of an honest man. If 
a poultry show should be held at Woodbridge this year— and I 
hope one will be held- there — the promoters need not now Imk 
but that they will be well supported. Having done wrong, 
they must now do right. 

As to poultry shows generally, unless priao mon^yia paid 
punctually and within a short time, regardless of the reoeiptB 
and expenses— unless the whims, the f^cies, and the intereati 
of local exhibitors are swamped in arrangements for the geuaial 
good — ^unless all is fair and aboveboard, and for the epeoifie 
object of encouraging and improving the breed of poultry — 
such exhibitions, now rapidly increasing in number, vnU ts 
rapidly diminish. We have really very Uttle to find favlt with 
in the management of poultry shows generally. Thoy an a 
labour of love, and could never pay the managers if they mads 
a charge for the time expended. The judging is for tlw most 
part fair, in spite of the grumbling of the unsueoeeafnl. 'AM" 
bitors are by no means immaculate, and in some oaaaa do ttSt 
set either judges or committee men a good example. Let «i 
all try if we cannot this year be honest, forbearing, good-lsB- 
pered in defeat, and unselfish, so that a general gocNl bo ob- 
tained ; and let us strive to promote a strai^tfcrwifd rifrio 
in exhibition, where nothing but dame Nature, judioiooa bns^ 
ing, and feeding, shall put our birds in a foremoat phsee, sbA 
make our poultry shows no longer exhibitions of the ^b» arts 
conneoted with scissors, files, tweezers, and thread. — E«oiaBi. 



UNPRODUCTIVE PUECHASED EGGS. 
Saxnia in Ths Joubnai. of Hobticultubb some egp 
White-crested Black Polish fowls advertised for aalo in J 
I wrote for a sitting, which in due epurse I received, mad lor 
which I paid 10s. 6d., exclusive of carriage. The egga wsM 
placed under a hen sitting in a house with six othora ; at the 
end of the term there was not a sign of a ohick in any one of 
the Polish eggs, but all the other six hens sitting in tihe aaa* 
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tttdl under cvMlly Ihe flame ooncUtionfl hateked out. 
TlMre>iMB not a full to be found with the hen nnder which 
llie Petead egge were pleeed ; I never in mj life saw a hen sit 
Mter. I may remark that the eggs nnder the other hens were 
moi poTflhaeed egga. I wrote and stated the resnU of the sitting, 
hoi reeeived no anewflr whateyer. It is not to be wondered at 
that persons are beooming shy of pnrohasing eggs for sitting 
when tiie reenlts are so frequently nnsatisfaofiory. It ifl strange 
^i pooltry breedere cannot see that they are nltimately in- 
juring themselTes by not being more oarefol with the eggs 
they selL— PoLAHD. 



BREEDING POULTRY. 



aU9 ST OOLOHBIi/HifiSASP BXFOBS THB CANADA WK8T POITLTBT 
A88O0UTION. 

Ik regard to the mode of rearing ehiokens, mneh may be 
learmed from books on ponltiy ; bat there is one subject on 
wbioh they aye silent — ^ria., impregnation. I had heard and 
Men thai many faneiera and breeders, in this country especi- 
ally, allow all breeds to ran together at certain seasons. They 
Mky it ifl conTenient to do so if the cocks agree, and if eggs are 
fhen taken they are nseleBS. Granted ; but after this promis- 
enoiifl ronning together can yon be certain that no fatnre harm 
vill arise from it? In the larger animals, snch as cows, horses, 
and others, there is no donbt that the first impression lasts for 
some three or four births. A nobleman in England put a 
thorough-bred noAre to a zebra : the oflPspring was striped. The 
next year he put the mare to a thorough-bred horse, and again 
the fltripea appeared ; and I am informed that for three or four 
foals all were more or less striped on the shoulders. Some 
jr^ars since, when in the Mediterranean, I had a pointer bitch, 
of which the greatest care was taken to keep the breed pure ; 
A^e had a splendid litter of puppies, eight in nxunber ; I reared 
six ; they were all pointers but one, which, though of the same 
colour, turned out a long-haired, ugly brute, almost useless. 
This was accounted for by the fact that the first litter had 
been by a vagrant in the street, similar in shape, but of dif- 
ferent colour to the odd pup. I therefore recommend to all 
poultry breeders to keep their birds pure; aboTc all, not to 
let the pullets that they intend to rear stock from have any in- 
tercourse with males not of the same breed. Perhaps some of 
the professional and scientific men in the Society can explain 
these thingfl, which I do not profess to be able to do. I merely 
State the facta, and act accordingly. I never let any pullets of 
mine run promiscuously with other breeds : and I think what 
holds good in one case, will in another. 

"With regard to breeding, I think that the system of coun- 
tezaetion must be acted upon. I merely say I think, and do 
not Jay down the law on the subject; but I am convinced that 
Ux breeding Pouters, Carriers, Cochins, and other breeds, to 
do well you must always act on this principle, which I will 
explain. It is valuable information to many, and breeders 
generally would have better stock by paying attention to the 
rnle. It is this : — Supposing (take Carriers for instance) yon 
have two first-class birds which you want to match, but on ex- 
smining the points, you find both deficient in one point — say 
^e ; you cannot match them, or yon will perpetuate bad eyes 
-^^e veiy thing you want to avoid. No, you moflt select a 
bird with a very good eye, to counteract the deficiency in the 
either, although it may have some other inferior point. Again, 
in Pouters, if you have one of great length, vou could afford 
to maidb it to one smaller, if good in other points. Again, in 
Cbohins, if you want good colour, all other things being per- 
f9et» a dark cock should be put with light hens, and vice 
W9rsA-^ytm will then get light and dark chickens, but never 
mealy or of doubtful colour. In a show pen it is quite the re- 
Terse ; the birds must match in colour to a nicety. I have 
merely given these examples because they have come within 
mj own experienoe ; but in all other breeds the same thing 
applies : so that it appears there is a great deal to be studied 
and thought of, and attended to, even in breeding poultry. 
Hers I should state flomething about breeding in-and-in, or 
from near relationship, which if continued will eventually 
rain the st^k. Mr. Ballance, of Taunton, Somersetshire, has, 
however, proved that by a judicious selection of strong birds 
ftcipx diiferent broods, kept in different runs, the system may 
be socoesaf ully carried out ; but there is no doubt that, if con- 
thmedfor many years carelessly, the stock degenerates. In 
* msnnlaetuxed breed, like Sebri^t Baotemfl, it csbboI be 



carried on al all, or degeneracy in markings, ^.» wiO be *^ 
once apparent. 

The next question is, What are the best ages to breed from ?• 
I have been compelled to breed from young stock generally ; 
but I b^eve two-year-old cocks and young hens, or the reveree, 
would be equally good. So much depends upon what one has, 
that no rule can be always followed ; and if the stock is healthy 
and not too old, and the aforesaid principle of counteraetion 
attended t6, the result should be good. For all sorts, get birdi 
as nearly perfect as can be, and never breed from stock with 
glaring defects on one side or the other. I think that these 
rules should be followed until the breeder hae a good stock on 
hand: He may then try experiments by crossing ; but there 
is one thing he never should do — that is, sell any of this expe- 
rimental stock as the genuine article, or at any rate without 
letting the purchaser know what he is taking. I once hi 
England sold a gentleman a Black-breasted Bed Oame Bantam 
cock; he was satisfied in all respects but one; he said he 
thought he could trace on the wing a light portion that mads 
him imagine he had Dnckwing blood in him. I wrote imme- 
diately, and told him that one bird in the brood had turned 
out Duokvring ; he asked me to take him back, which I did ; 
but I was not obliged to do so, as there had been no deception- 
on either side. At the time I was not aware that it mattered, 
nor did it much ; for the bird was a splendid specimen. 

A word or two about prices of birds of the same stock may 
not be out of place. Prices must vary according to qualityt 
altEongh birds are of the same stock. If you sell a pair or 
trio almost faultless, which the buyer may exhibit against yon, 
you must get a remunerative price. You can let them have the 
same race, blood, purity, &o., forsa less sum; but then there 
ma/ be a difference in age, in points, or other respects, whieh 
lessens the price. I once purchased, from one of the firsi 
and best breeders of Cochins in England, a cock Cochin-Chins | 
the sum paid was, I think, £1 10»., which, for a bird coming 
from this yard, I considered very little; especially as my new 
purchase was own brother to the bird that had won the first 
prize at the Crystal Palace Exhibition. On his arrival, I did 
not like the comb. I wrote and said so, and I was told that a 
few weeks before he had a fight through the wires, and it was 
damaged. This I could see was the case ; there was no fault 
in the bird for stock ; but he was useless to exhibit. Had he 
not been so, I suppose £6 would not have bought him. Some of 
his descendants are now here. I merely refer to this to explain 
the reason why prices should vary for birds of the same stodk, 
although they may be equally good to breed from. In dloeing 
these remarks, I would request all interested in our Society to 
endeavour to inculcate as far as possible into the minds of 
dealers and others that in poultry, as in other things, honesty 
is the best policy, and that no confidence can be established 
amongst us, especially when at distances apart, unless the 
birds advertised or sent are what they are represented to be.— 
{Canadian Farmer.) 



HYBRIDISATION. 

Ths question of hybridisation to which Mr. West hat 
directed our attention, is, as I have remarked, a very interest-' 
ing, but it is also, I think, a very oomplex one. I do no^ 
think that Mr. West can be fairly charged with expressing any 
definite views, or adopting any particular hypothesis on the 
subject. His whole object evidently has been to elicit infozms- 
tion and stimulate inquiry. I should be happy if I eonld 
assist in this laudable object } and with this view I now desirs 
to add a few words to what I have ahready said upon It in ths 
Number of the 7th of March last. Judging from the few raphes 
oalled forth by Mr. West's appeal, the subject has not hesB 
apparently much studied. , , , . x * 

Although in the article to which I have referred I huotstf 
that the queen's mating with more than one variety of drones 
might afford a certain solution of the results of hybridisation, 
yet I must confess that my observations with respect to the 
queen herself, in certain peculiar circumstances to whieh I 
need not here more particularly allude, would rather tend to 
disprove the theory of double matings altogether. Agaixi, in 
remarking upon the rapid deterioration of the pure Llguriani 
in most apiaries, I only expressed, I believe, the genersl 
experience in the matter. I also stated that in eiroonH 
stances where, from the immense number of Lignrian dranss 
iB proximity, a true impregnation waa ptohable, the MOlts 
nevertheless were often unsatisfactory and pOHling. InmekiM 
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that itotemcDt 1 1^ no maang adopt the theory that thii object 
is more easily attained, ae some aeem to think, when the dronea 
are distant some miles. Indeed, I am not satisfied that we 
have yet suifioient evidence that, in this country at least, im- 
pregnation takes place at the extreme distances mentioned. A 
oizole having a radius of flye miles, is equal to ten miles in 
diameter, or thirty miles in circumference. How small, appa- 
rently, seems the chance of two solitary bees, starting five 
miles apart, meeting in this large areal Even though the 
flight were from opposite directions in a straight line, it would 
embrace, at the least, a distance traversed by each of two miles 
and a half. Be this as it may, I would reckon the chances of 
an Italian queen's true impregnation in proportion to the 
number and proximity of Italian drones. Moreover, I do not 
see that we have sufficient grounds for supposing that the 
** ehances are always largely in favour of a cross." 

Again, when I said that according to the doctrine of parthe- 
nogenesis a Ligurianised apiary should not deteriorate even in 
droumstances where impurities manifest themselves — a re- 
storation to its normal condition in the absence of all foreign 
influence being only a matter of time— of course I reckoned 
upon any slight taint virtually disappearing before surround- 
ing purer influences. Strictly speaking, however, absolute 
purity could never be attained; for once a taint exists, no 
power in nature can ever eradicate it wholly. Nevertheless 
optically, if not actually, any slight taint would be purged out 
1^ such agency. 

I do not well perceive l£r. West's argument as to the selec- 
tion of a particular larva for the future queen. If he has in 
view a pure stock, then no larva can be present in it which 
would develope into a doubtfully-marked, far less a black bee. 
If an impure stock is referred to, the particular larva selected 
would only afiect the colour of the queen reared from it, but 
her better colouring would be no guarantee that it should be 
iransmitted to her offspring. 

The effects of breeding, according to strict rule, might be 
stated thus: If we breed from a pure Italian queen, crossed 
by a common black or English drone, the process of deteriora- 
tion will be very rapid, by the same drone influence being con- 
tinued, and, consequently, the flrst queen will be represented 
by a half, the second by three-fourths, and the third by seven- 
aighths impure. In the third generation, therefore, the queen 
wfil retain very little— one-eighth only of the Ligurian element, 
and her progeny again will retain stiU less. Here the deterio- 
zation is a constantly increasing one until* optically, the Ligu- 
rian element will entirely vanish. Starting with a half-bred 
queen, and always with the aid of pure Italian drones, the 
queen's purity would increase after this fashion— namely, i, |, 
i* 7i/8, 7|/8, 151/16, 15|A6, &o., so that in seven genera- 
tlons, reckoning three generations being accomplished artifl- 
cially each season, we would thus attain a purity of the queen 
as represented by 15|/16, a pretty fair advance in the ascending 
prooess of Ligurianlsing. StUl, as before stated, though we 
should proceed in the same way ad infinitum^ we should, per- 
haps, never reach absolute purity. Like a person journeying 
from a point A to another point B, and by each successive 
move aecomplishing a portion only of the distance beyond, 
however near he might attain the desired goal, he could of 
eonrse never reach It ; lika the terms of an infinite series, the 
process is never exhausted. 

But after all the question will, perhaps, be put, and it is quite 
a pertinent one— What is meant by purity m the Italian bee ? 
How is it defined T What are its dbaracteristics ? Is ^t to be 
estimated by colour alone, or by colour and form? Is the 
worifcer to be the only test ; or must we have regard to the 
queen also, and to the drone? For my own part, I can only 
■ay in answer to all this, that my experience is full of anoma- 
lies. ICy purest queens — those, for instance, I had from Mr. 
Woodbury-— produced beautiful workers but indifferent drones. 
The queens themselves, too, were less highly coloured than 
■ome reared from them ; while» on the other hand, subsequent 
queens that bred worse workers than the original queens, yet 
produced more beautiful drones. Nevertheless, my own idea 
of purity would be good colouring in all the three. At 
all events analogous deaUngs with respect to animals would 
lead us to select the best type of queen and drone to breed 
from. The Germans seem to hint at this, and, I rather think, 
try to carry it out in practiee. Mr. Woodbury has had much 
eotparienee in this matter, and from his known ability and 
great success in preserving the purity of the raM for so long a 
period, any testimony coming from him would, I am sure, be 
MtfJyappreqJa te d. 



Then as to hybrids. How are we to aaoortain them? Of 
course there is no difficulty where the Enc^ish or blaak cle- 
ment manifests itself in conspicuous dharaoters ; but th«re ace 
eertain close approximations to purity in the first genesatioii 
not so easily determined. For mstanoe, one queen I rmmi 
from the original pure one was more beautifully coloured iiiaa 
her parent, and her drones also were very superior, but htf 
worker progeny, though all pretty well coloured and not a 
dark bee amongst them, were evidentiy inferior and inherited 
a taint, however slight, which increased more inanifeat^ 
at the next remove. The ordinary observer might have a 
difficulty in noticing the difference, yet there it was and no 
mistake. 

So far as my observations have gone, I have never found a 
queen's progeny, pure or hybrid, alter or vaiy in character. It 
remained the same during the queen's life. Nevertheless, ^tbese 
are differences in the offspring of different queens, hybridised 
apparently in a similar way, which appear to me inexplicable; 
but, perhaps, we should not after sJl attach too much im- 
portance to this want of uniformity, for we find analoglea eieiy 
day as respects other animals, the progeny in one case follow- 
ing more iJter one parent, and in another case after the oQise. 
Close and careful observations are needed in all our inTsrtt- 
gations after truth in this matter, but even then we mtj 
probably find that this is a question in nature lying beyml 
the ken of human knowledge, involving in its oonaideratioa 
constitutional and other latent causes which we can nsiv 
explain. — J. Lowx. 



OBTAINING ARTinCLAL SWARMS WITH 
FRAME HIVES of DIFFEEENT CONSTBUCITON. 

If^" J. C. A.*s'* Woodbury hives contain oompound frame- 
bars, he may, I should think, overcome his difficulty by follow- 
ing the plan adopted by myself in making artifidsl swaima in 
frame hives of any construction with the aid of brood eonib 
taken from a Woodbury compound frame-bar hive. I take a 
Woodbury bar of brood comb out of the frame, pierce the enf 
of it with an awl or gimle^, insert a French nail (the head d 
which has been previously flattened), just so far into the end of 
the bar as to make it of the required length. The object d 
flattening the head of the nail is that it may rest steadily. I 
apprehend that none of " J. C. A.'s " frame hives are of Jem 
dimensions from front to back than the length of a Woodbury 
bar when taken out of its frame. 

I have adopted this plan even with square Stewazton fxame 
hives with slides between the bars, pasting the open parte over 
with brown paper, and in this state a very weak swarm of last 
year has stood the winter under an open shed. During em 
the most severe frosts of the past winter I did not cover up any 
of my hives, some of which are of the lightest description, one 
being a Woodbury super not more than half full of comb, and 
out of eleven stocks not one has suffered from exposure to the 
intense cold. All were under open sheds witii a noxthem 
aspect.— M. S. 
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Sees {W. ThoMpMm).~Spa]xi8b tm iisiia]ljwcl^8|SK, 
■na wew vrm MB large or larger then these of oCber pare rttx^Mm; taS 
we were shown reeently some eggs of a eroes-hred fowl that wSl^et 
8| oxB. We may notice this oroas after we have seen the hea. 

TuBKXTS vox Paid roa {S. B, £.).— Ton hare an easy remedy: ases* 
tain, by writing to some one at Oamberwell, whether there is aneih a SMS 
in Park Street, and if there is sue him in the Gonnty Court. 

PouLraT'KUPnro (S, L. £., WoiverkampMi),—Vat foil ialOnnaftloasB 
the snbjeet of the dilTerent breeds of fowls and their mana giim e l , 
reoommend yon to oonanlt the " Ponltzy-keeper's Xaaaal,^ 
oar ofloe, pnce 7«. td, 

Skailb wcm Duoxs (E. 5.).— There is no donht that snails and 
would be a fattening diet for Dncks, bnt we nerer heard of their 1 
employed specially for the pmrpoee. The plant enoloaed see i ms to 
Inzoriant spedmen of ehiekweed, bat we cannot be oertain 
seeing its flowers. Do not be mtsled by the name into tl 
ehiekweed, is partieolarly liked by ponltry. 

Oajkabsmb Footlsss.— I haTS Jost hatehed two Canaries which 
defonned, being withoat feet, the legs being mere stomps. Osb 
aeconnt for thi4 f — Lix. * 

[It can no more be acooonted for than why Kiss BifBn was bosn 
oat arms.] 

Pbstsivtiiio 8BCon> Bwasiis (WB. J.).— No extension of 
be reUed on to stop the issae of a seoood swarm. Mr. Wm . 
laentiy sup^Hed qoesBS at the piloe aamed, but may nst at all 
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Week. 


MAY 98-29, 1867. 


ATerage Temperatore 
near I<ondon. 


Rain in 

last 
40 year*. 


Snn 
Rises. 


Snn 
Sets. 


BfooB 
Rises. 


Mood 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 
after 
Sun. 


Year. 


SB 
94 

95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


Th 
P 

8 

Sua 

M 

TU 
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Meeting of Royal and Zoo. 8oc8.,a80 p.m. 
QnsxH Victoria Bobm, 18(9. Anniver- 
[Bvy of Tiinnean Society, 8 p-x. 
Crystal Palace Show. 
Rogation Suhdat. 

AnniTersary Mtg. of Royal Oeographical 
[Society, 1 P.M. 
Royal Botanic Society's Show. 


68.1 

66.7 
67.2 
66.0 
67.7 
67.0 


Niirht 
445 
48.6 

48.4 
48.0 
45.2 
44.8 
448 


Mean. 

56.1 

65.8 

65.0 
65.1 
55.6 
56.8 
65.6 


Daj. 

11 

15 
17 
22 
15 
18 


m. h. 
0af4 
69 8 

68 8 
5<{ 8 
55 8 
54 8 
68 8 


m. h. 
68af7 
64 7 

WJ 7 
67 7 

58 7 

59 7 
8 


m. h. 

85afll 
morn. 

7 
86 

4 1 
80 1 
66 1 


m. h. 
8af8 
2 9 

8 10 
7 11 

Rfter. 
25 1 
86 2 


20 
21 

24 
26 


ra. ». 

8 82 
8 28 

8 23 
8 16 
8 10 
8 8 
2 66 


148 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 


Wrom ob«ervationB taken near London durini^ the last forty years, the average dav temp^ratare of the week la 67.2^; and its miffht 
tompefatare 44J^ The greatest heat was 91^ on the 98th, 1847; and the lowest cold 25% on the 29th, 1864. The greatest faU of rain was 
0.97ineb. 



MERITS AND CULTURE OF HARDY 
PERENNIALS. 




9 1 lli^M^/ l^^K ^^^^ some jeiirs been almost 
ml /feiKfSt vHm discarded fr<im thti ilower 
^L.^-J^mIKZ, -j^^, gardeD, their phice boing 
siip^iiird hy |>liints of t^u- 
tlei'iiabit exhibited in mas.9es 
of one kind or colour ; amd to such an extent has this 
replacement been earned that the mere mention of tlie 
herbaceous border causes a smile. By many gardeners 
herbaceous plants are looked upon as well enough in a 
shrubbery border, and in some prominent situation in the 
flower garden when nothing better can be had ; whilst to 
many they are only known by name, and yet these too 
often are most extravagant in their denunciation of them. 
The advocates of the new system are fully justified in banish- 
ing herbaceous plants from beds or borders where the'dis- 
position of the ground is geometrical or symmetrical; but 
their objections to such plants having a place at all in an 
irregular flower garden seem to me to be quite indefensible. 
It is all very well to have gardens wholly planted for effect ; 
it is, I admit, the most beautiful and attractive mode ; but 
is there no beauty in the flower of the herbaceous plant? 
Has it no charms of scent, of form, and of colour ? It may 
be asked. Are herbaceous borders in ^vinter uninteresting ? 
I contend that even then they have an interest which bare 
earth, such as results in tlie bedding-out system, never 
gave. Even many of the most ardent admirers of the 
massing system now seek to maintain its superiority by 
pressing into their service those hardy perennials capable, 
from the character of their foliage or profusion of bloom, of 
siq>er8eding plants which are ill smted for enduring the 
Tidssitudes of our climate. The most beautiAil and en- 
during, as regards wind and rain, of the plants used for 
massing are old favourites, and many of them hardy peren- 
nials ; and I am persuaded that with a return of the latter 
to their legitimate place in gardens we shall find their 
Bumbers rapidly increase, and the labour and expense of 
wintering beddmg or tender plants considerably lessened. 

The culture of hardy perennials would seem to many to 
be one of the simplest of garden matters, if an opinion may 
be formed from the position usually assigned to them. 
Any out-of-the-way place is thought good enough for her- 
baceous plants, and very often we find them associated 
with flowering shrubs, or a border is devoted to them with 
forest trees at the back. As a consequence many plants 
of the best species die off, and being replaced by others 
less choice, whilst the exhaustion of the soil is stiU going 
on, the appearance of the border rapidly deteriorates. 
Partly from the unsuitable situations in which herbaceous 
plants are placed, and in part from the little care bestowed I 
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upon them when in a favourable one, th)B impression has 
been made on many that these plants are poor at their 
best ; many, too, do not care for them because they are 
not interested in plants, all they want being abundance of 
gaudy flowers when everybody has masses of red, white, 
and blue. 

I do not wish to run down bedding plants or the system 
of planting in masses, but to point out a means of render- 
ing that system more attractive, and affording greater 
enjoyment than at present, by reducing the space devoted 
to them, filling the beds better, and having the plants 
and all about them in higher keeping. On the other hand, 
it is foreign to -my views to set up herbaceous plants as 
superior to bedding plants. These are most fitting for 
geometrical gardens, and the borders adjoining should be 
filled Iwitli kindred subjects : but to thrust into borders 
whose surroundings are of a different style a class of plants 
well suited for geometrical groups seems to me a want of 
taste. Hardy perennials are not recommended for a par- 
terre or geometrical group, but I strongly advocate de- 
voting a border to them wherever it wiU not interfere with 
the system of grouping ; and such a border, I am convinced, 
may not only be rendered gay, but will be very interesting 
to many from a variety of tlowers unfolding their charms 
day by day in succession for a large part of the year. 

The place for a mixed border or group of perennials is 
not the beds or borders of a geometrical or architectural 
flower garden ; these are for groups or masses of profuse- 
blooming spring and summer-flowering plants. As regards 
such no alteration should be made, except by concentrat- 
ing the materials and labour wasted in extending the sys- 
tem to unsuitable positions. *' Where, then, are we to have 
our groups and borders of hardy perennials ? " The answer 
is simple. " Have you no other ground besides a geome- 
trical flower garden ? " *' No." ** Then you have no place 
for hardy perennials ; do not attempt to grow tliem." " Yes, 
I have a long border by the walk leading to the kitchen 
garden:" another has a border by the side of a walk round 
an irregular flower garden, a third has a border, and 
another all these and beds in addition, which are filled, 
and often very badly, with bedding plants, but not because 
they are necessary for the design or surroundings, but 
simply because it is the fashion. Now these positions 
may or may not be suitable for hardy perennials; for, 
1st, The situation should be open, not shaded by trees, or 
but partially shaded by those at a distance ; 2nd, It should 
be slieltered from winds by a wall or trees at a distance, 
and should not be bleak ; Srd, The soil should be good, 
deep, and well drained, and not occupied by the roots of 
trees and large shrubs. If the borders have these essentialg 
herbaceous plants will thrive in them ; but if they are open 
and bleak, the choicer kinds will not grow well, and if 
shaded only plants requiring shade will succeed. If the soil 
is occupied by the roots of trees or large shrubs, only the 
commonest and more robust species should be planted. 

The situation of a border for herbaceous plants may have 
any aspect. I write solely from experience, having found 
a majority of them thrive in a north border as well as and 
even better than in one with a southern aspect. If not 

Mo. 971.— ToL. XXZfXL, Ou> BnoM. 
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planted too near the baae of a wall or fence, they do aa wril oa 
its east aide, exposed to the morning enn, aa on the west aide 
with the afternoon eun; and they are not afitected by any 
or^ary Tioissitiide of oar climate, if they haye the shelter of 
a wall, hedge, or belt of trees, which, whilst it affords them 
protection from wind and cold, is not so near as to depri^ 
them of the sun's rays, expose them to drip, or rob the soil 
by roots extending into the border. 

The most suitable soil, being that in which a majority of the 
species thrive best, is a good, moderately light, sandy loam, 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in depth, and if there is a bed of gravel 
beneath all the better. Any good ordinary soil will, however, 
grow them well, but it must be well drained, and trenched to a 
d^th of not less than 2 feet. If it is heavy a quantity of old 
mortar rubbish, sand, and cinders should be mixed with it ; 
whilst if it is of a very sandy nature a dressing of manure will be 
advantageous. Many of the species, to succeed well, require a 
paiticular description of soil, which is best afforded by filling the 
holes with it at the time of planting. Some require oaloareons 
soil, which is best secured by mixing with the soil of the border, 
at the places where they are to be planted, chalk broken rather 
finely, or old mortar rubbish ; and in a similar manner peat, 
grit, or sand should be added as may be necessary. If the soil 
of the border is altogether unsuitable to the particular plant, re« 
move the soil and replace it with some of the proper kiod. A 
few species require very well-drained ground, and that should be 
afforded by placing a one-foot layer of brickbats or stones be- 
neath the soil at the spot which the* plant is to occupy. Some 
additional hints on soil will be given along with the names and 
deseriptions of the different plants. 

The planting of herbaceous plants is in a great measure 
vegoiated by the height they attain. The tallest should be 
placed in the back row, and others gradually diminishing in 
height towards the front or walk, along which should be planted 
the lowest growers, or those from 6 to 9 inches high, and not 
axoeeding a foot. Hardy perennials vary in height from 6 inches 
to 6 feet or more : hence a border of them may contain as 
many as six rows of plants, and the distance between the rows 
and plants in each row should be equal to the fuU height of 
the plant ; but as this would be too great a distance for the 
tall and pyramidal kinds, unless some kalf-hardy plant, such 
as Dahlias, were placed between them, they may, when the 
habit of the plant will permit, be planted more closely together. 
The plan which I as well as some others pursue, is to plant, at 
% indies from the edging, and 1 foot apart, a line of clumps, 
eonsisting of Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, Crocuses, and Si- 
berian Squills, being careful to mix the colours ; and aa the 
foliage decays in summer advantage is taken of this circum- 
stance to sow a line of Mignonette in April, which will take the 
place of the spring plants in summer, and make a fragrant edging 
to the border. The next row is 1 foot 6 inches from the edging, 
and consists of early spring and summer flowering plants not 
exceeding 1 foot in height. The third row is 18 inches from 
ate second, and consists of plants not more than 2 feet in 
hdfght, herbaceous Fceonies predominating. The fourth row 
is 2 feet from the third, and consists of plants attaining a 
height of 8 feet ; the fifth row. 8 feet from the fourth, is for 
those growing 4 feet high ; and the sixth and last row, 4 feet 
tern the fifth, serves for the tallest-growing sorts. A border 
for perennials should therefore be 12 feet from the walk or 
edging to the last row, and that should not be less than 8 feet 
from the background, whether it be wall, hedge, or shrubs. 
For borders of greater width I would not exceed the number of 
fows, but allow more room between them, and plant a line 
between each of hardy and half-hardy annuals. The borders, 
of course, may be of any width, but the number of rows and 
the distance from plant to plant should be proportionate to the 
width of the border. 

The best times to plant herbaceous plants are from the third 
week in September to the 1st of November, and from the 
middle of March to June ; but preference should be given to 
early spring planting. It should be done daring showery 
lieather if possible, and yet it is far better performed when the 
ground is dry than when it is wdt and cold. If dry weather 
set in after planting the plants should have a good watering at 
the time, as well as occasional waterings afterwards. During 
dry periods a good watering of the whole of the border will 
encourage growth and prolong the flowering, one good soaking 
being of greater service than a dozen sprinklings. 

As regards support, which some of the plants require, it should 
be afforded early, and nothing is so good as iron stakes. These 
■shoold be of varions sizes and heights— viz., 2 feet and 2 feet 



6 i»chaalo«g, of qoarter-ineh wire; 8 feet and 4 feet long, oC 
three-ei^th-iiMh, and 5 and 6 feet long, of half-ineh zod isoB. 
All shoold be pointed, and 1 foot of the lower part paintod wiflfc 
three ooats of red-lead paint, the npper part receiving a nriiwiag 
of red lead and two ooats of green paint. These are the BBoat 
durable stakes that I have used. The next best are those madm 
of Pitch Pine, which, being atraight, tough, and free Ima 
knots, makes good stakes; they ^onld be vamiahed. Tbe 
canes of the Bamboo are also good, and so are rods of zed deal* 
the part throat into the ground and 8 inches higher befog 
slightly charred over a wood fire, and whilst hot dipped to &» 
extent charred in boiling ooai tar. The upper part wiB o£ 
course require to be painted green. 

The planta ahoold be ataked in good time, for it doee man: 
harm than good to tie them up after they have faUen down end 
rested on the ground. Those which have many small stema 
should not be tied op like a sheaf of com, hot have three or 
more stakes put in around them, and the tying material paBwed 
round these, so that the stems may rest against it. Hants 
with strong stems should have a stake to each, and in all eaess 
they should be tied loosely, at least until they have attained 
their full growth. More than two or three atems shoold nevsr 
be tied to one stake, and anything like a bondle ahoold be 
avoided, as it destroys the effect and impairs the hloomi&g 
qualities of the plant. The plants shoold be gone over efsiy 
week or ten days, in order that aU those reqoiring it m«y te 
staked or tied before they are damaged by wind. 

The border will require attention as regards weeding, sai 
ahould be frequently hoed and gone over to remove deeajei 
foliage. If any troublesome-rooted weed, such aa Dandelion er 
Gooch grass, make its appearance it should be forked ont, and 
if it has found its way amongst the roots of the planta a dupJi- 
oate of the speoies or variety should be obtained and the plant 
taken up and freed of the roots of the weeds. In antamn ee 
the foliage deeaya the plants should be cut off ebse to the 
ground, but not until their tops are quite lifdess. Fiein sny 
of the evergreen species having the foliage injured by troai the 
dead part should not be removed, as its remaining ovec the 
winter will serve as a sort of protection to the crowns fnnn frosi 

Early in October, during mild dry weather, the border ahosU 
have a general trimming. All plants that have grown too ]ai|i 
should be reduced in size unless wanted for propagation, ii 
which case it will be best to take them up and divide tfaenu 
Any that have raised themselves out of the ground so as io ex- 
pose their roots, as is often the case with Primrosee, Ami- 
culas, d^c., should be taken up and planted deeper in die aosL 
The evergreen kinds should not be disturbed in aufcuain huJt 
may be lifted in spring, and if necessary divided then, aiwe^ 
provided it is not their season for flowering. The herbaeeon* 
and bulbous plants are best divided in autumn, as if it ia dos» 
in spring when they are recommencing growth they are eon- 
siderably weakened for the season^s bloom. Towards the end 
of November a mulching of leaf mould from 1 to 8 inches tldek 
should be applied, a peg of heart of oak, 1 inch square and 
15 inches long, being placed by each of the bulbous and hethft- 
ceous plants to show their positions when the borders are being 
dressed in spring. Early in March the ground around tiie 
fdants should be broken fine with a steel fork, and if the soil is 
heavy it should likewise be forked up in autumn before mulsh- 
ing it with leaf mould. The mulching should not be pJaesd 
over the evergreen species, but be put closely around then. Ihe 
bulbous and deciduous plants may be covered.—^. Asan, 
(To be oontf&oed.) 



HOEING AND STIRRING THE SOIL'S SURFACE, 
1 0B8IBVX in the Journal every week, in " Work for the Wesk** 
great stress is laid on the importance of constant hoeing in the 
kitchen garden. Whenever I try to impress this on any of my 
neighbours, they object to it as " letting in the drou^t'* and 
say that except to destroy weeds, the leas light land ia hoed in 
summer, the better. 

Our land is a light very sandy soil. Bo you think it eoriMt 
to keep the surface of such soil constantly open ? Would it be 
better to keep the surface firm as my neighbours advise?— -A 

SinrVOLK SUBSCRIBBB. 

[ Beyond a doubt, the best practice is to keep the surface of 
the soil loose, whether that soil be light or hetkij. The follow- 
ing extract from "Johnson's Science and Practice of Gardening** 
explains why the practice is beneficial : — *' Hoeing is benefictel 
in consequence of its loosening the soil, as much, or aM>ie, as 
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hf Hi totiojiiig wMds. Moisture aboandi in tiie atmoipheie 
' ig the hottest months, and it is absorbed and retained 
abundantly by a soil whioh is in the most friable state. 
Mor Behabler foond that one thoosand grains of stii! 
sisif absorbed in twenty-foor hoars only thirty-six grains of 
toosaiore from the air; whilst garden monld absorbed in the 
taaie time forty-fire grains ; and fine magnesia seventy- six 
gmtea. Then, again, palverising the soil enables it better to 
zetttin moistare absorbed. This we demonstrated some years 
sinee ; and the reason is, obviously, beoanse a hard soil be- 
eomes heated by the snn*8 rays mnch more rapidly than one with 
a loosened textnre. The latter is better permeated by the air, 
wfaieh is one of the worst oondaotors of heat. We are glad to 
iad oor opinions oonflrmed by so practical and so intelligent a 
man as Mr. Barnes, gardener to Lady Bolle, at Bioton Gar- 
dens, Devonshire. He says, ' I do not agree with those who 
tsll US one good weeding is worth two hoeings ; I say, Never weed 
any erop in which a hoe can be got between the plants ; not so 
mneh for the sake of destroying weeds and vermin, which mnst 
neoeesarily be the case if hoeing be done well, ae for increasing 
the porosity of the soil, to allow the water and air to penetrate 
freely through it. I am well convinced, by long and close 
inraotiee, that oftentimes there is more benefit derived by crops 
Iram keeping them well hoed, then there is from the manure 
•pplied. Weeds, or no weeds, still I keep stirring the soil ; 
well knowing, from practice, the very beneficial enect which 
it has.' "J 



VINES AND VINE BORDERS— NATURiVL 
TEMPERATURES. 

In my last I endeavoured to show Mr. Wills that off-hand 
leniarhs are not argnment, and that they do not help to throw 
moeh light npon a subject under discussion, though they may 
sometimes be taken up and turned round in a manner the 
writer never eontemplated. In this paper I shall try and answer 
"H. S." 

Ever sinoe I read that the orchard -houses at Sawbridgeworth 
eonfened npon their occupants all the advantages of tbe climate 
of Tonlonse, I have been trying to find out what that climate is, 
and io this day without saccess. When, therefore, I read in 
"H. S.'s " letter (page 274), this remark, *' that in saying the 
45th decree of north latitude enjoyed a mean temperature of 
from 7& to 73** during the summer months, he was only giving 
a teot that every gardener ought to be acquainted with,*' I was 
led, I was going to say for the hundredth time, to wish that 
information upon these subjects was more easily obtained, and 
that editors of horticultural works would give the matter their 
attention to the advantage of the public. " H. S.'' may know 
where to find the information ; if so, he has been more fortu- 
naie than I, in which case, when I point out to him the im- 
portant omission he has made, I hope he will supply my want. 
As I have said that I have failed to find such information in 
boriicnltural works, your readers will, I hope, excuse my going 
to meteorological pablications, and, notwithstanding the un- 
inviting name, let me here say that they will find the ** Journal 
of the Scottish Meteorological Society," under the editorship of 
Mr. Alexander Bucban, as interesting a work on horticulture as 
they will meet with. Let me take the liberty of giving an 
extract from his paper **0n the Weather Conditions which 
Pfodace Large Crops of Cereals," and they shall judge of the 
Taloe of one at least. 

" The weather of this period was drier in 1863, and the sun- 
abina greater than in 1861 ; and the temperature of the day 
was about equal, but of the night about 3^ lower in 1863^ 
henee, though the temperature of the air was no warmer in 
1863, but during the nights rather colder, yet the weather of 
that year must be regarded as more conducive to tbe ripening 
of the crops, owing to its greater dryness and to the greater 
nmshine, which brought the crops, as it were, into more im- 
mediate contact with the sun, so that they ripened under a 
higher temperature than was indicated by the thermometers 
plftoed in the shade." Again, he says, — " Thus at Sandwich, 
OB the 26th of July, 1861, when the protected thermometers 
atood no higher than 55.1% the ears of corn were ripening in a 
temperatnre of 80.2^." 

Thus, I have found that no less an authority than the Secre- 
tary of a Meteorological Society is of my opinion, that for farm- 
ing and horticultural purposes, mean temperatures which are 
founded on temperatures in the shade are only calculated to 
BiialMd in making oompaziaons between one year and another, 



and, therefore, we must follow the same rule in making a oom- 
parison between the French cUmate at the 45th degree of north 
latitude, and the temperature we should maintain in our Vine- 
houses during the day. Bat we have lately read in another 
journal some papers on the power which moisture in the at- 
mosphere has, even though invisible to us, to prevent the loss 
of heat through radiation, and also the interesting discussions 
these papers provoked. This is simply a branch of the same 
subject ; and though some have told me it was too highly scien- 
tific for them to understand, or to think of much practical use 
to gardeners, let us turn to the Journal of this Meteorologieal 
Society to find some experiment that will simplify it tiU it 
comes within the range of our comprehension. 

Two months since there was a sale of new Orchids advertissd, 
part of which, it was said, were found growing at an elevation of 
from 12,000 to 16,000 feet on the Cordilleran of Ecuador. What 
this climate is I do not know, but by the theory ** H. S." has 
given us, if it were anywhere in Europe it would be within tiM 
limits of perpetual snow, and, therefore, would have a ** mean 
temperature " low enough to warrant any cool treatment ; but 
in practice it will be found entirely to depend on the dryness 
or humidity of the atmosphere, as altitude considered apart 
from latitude makes no difference in the power of the sun's 
rays, as those who have toiled up a Swiss mountain under • 
burning sun can have no difficulty in testifying. About 
10,000 feet has been the most lengthened of my experiences, 
and on that day I was made aware tbat what Mr. Alexander 
Bucfaan speaks of as the extra power of the sun in dry and 
sunny weather was not theory ; but I will give the figures that 
it may be seen what sort of a climate such an Orchid weald 
require had it been found npon the Fic-du-Midi, which is n 
mountain just upon the 43rd degree of north latitude, and 
having an elevation of 9439 feet. The comparison is made with 
Bftgndres, a town situated at its foot, the elevstion of which is 
1808 feet. The first result given is an average of twenty-two 
observations taken simultaneously at the two places between 
7 A.M. and 2 p.m., " in a clear sky, full sun, and calm air." At 
Bagn^res, air in the shade, 72.1° ; soil on the surface in the full 
sun, 97°. On tbe Pic-du-Midi. air in the shade, 50.2° ; soil on 
the surface in full sun. 92.8°. The second result is the absolute 
maximum in the sun and the corresponding in the shade. At 
Bagn^res, in the shade, 80.8° ; in sun, 122.5'', on the 9th of 
September, at 2 p.m. On the Pic-du-Midi, in shade, 55.8° ; in 
sun, 126.r, at 11.30 on Spptember tbe 10th. To show the rapid 
manner in which the soil is heated, at 7 a.m. it was only 48.7**, 
and at 11.30, 118°, on one occasion upon the Plc-du-Midi. The 
lowest minimum was, at Bagnbres, air 58.8°, soil 57° ; on the 
Pic-du-Midi, 34.3°, soil 32.2°— both taken upon the night of 
September 9th. Such are the vicip»itudes of the temperatures 
of the air and soil during twenty-fonr hours npon a mountain 
in the 43rd degree of north latitude, 9439 feet high. What they 
are at an elevation of from 12,000 to 16,000 feet under the line 
of the equator I do not know. My intention is not to injure the 
sale of these Orchids, or to discourage their cultivation, but to 
point out, as these experiments undoubtedly do, that the power 
of the sun's rays cannot be judged by **mean temperatures in 
the shade," any more than the mean night temperature will 
show how much beat the soil has lost by radiation, as they 
both depend on the moisture the atmosphere holds in sus- 
pension. There are few counties in England that cannot 
show within the distance of twenty miles two distinct climates 
caused by one being *' much drier and, therefore, sunnier than 
the other.' ' 

** H. S.," from what he says, has lived longer in Fran^^e than 
I have, my visits having been limited by the time I could 
spare from business; but as the^e vieits have been at most 
periods of the year, I have been able to observe that the spring 
season in France is not as much earlier in proportion as the 
summer, and that therefore the reason of the period of ma- 
turity of their harvests having gained npon ours at a much 
greater rate than the difference of the mean temperatures 
would indicate, is that it is ** drier and sunnier," but of the 
value in figures of this advantage I am ignorant, as I have not 
found any French meteorological table containing, as those of 
our two societies do, a column for heat in the sun, and I am 
this important point short before I can know all the advantages 
of the climate of Toulouse. H. Oh. Martins's paper supplies 
me with one item — that on the 9th of September, by the way 
not the hottest month either, at Bagn^res 80.8° in the sha& 
gave 122.5° in the sun, and that town is only six-tentiis of a 
degree sonth of Toulouse. In June, in London, I have before 
shown 80* in the shade can give 130° in the sun. If ** H. S.*** 
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really wants to make a oompariaon between the day tempera- 
tares in a Tinery he should give as the mean of all the maxima 
in the shade, whioh means the mean of the day temperatores. 
The mean of all the minima, which means the mean of all the 
night temperatares, is as interesting bat for reasons I am not 
now oonaidering ; bat the **mean temperatare/' whioh is the 
mean of these two, is of no Talue whatever. 

" H. 8." asks Mr. Thomson the question that if he begins 
with 100* in the sun for Vines, how he m 1 go on if he is asked 
to advise temperatares for semi-tropioal and tropical plants ? 
I And in the Journal of the French Meteorological Society, 
some readings token in Algeria, whioh I will give. I am sorry 
that they do not go any farther than Jane 21st. I have taken 
the forty-eight hours incladed in the 18th and 19th of Jane. 
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If my calcnlation is correct, 18°, the lowest here given, is 
eqaal to 64.60** of Fahrenheit ; and 87. 8% tho highest, is equal 
to 100.5°. As, therefore, the Date Palm will not grow north of 
the Mediterranean, it requires a summer temperature of not 
less than 65° at night, and 100° in tho shade daring the day, 
which, without wishing to anticipate Mr. Thomson's answer, is 
qnite enough for the first step. 

M. Ch. Martins, who is the author of this paper giving the 
results of the experiments he made upon the Pic-du-Midi, sayp, 
in his concluding remarks, M. Itamoud found on the Faulhourn, 
which is 8803 feet high, and at its top has only a superficies of 
3} acres, 131 flowering plants, whereas M. Maliogren could 
only find ninety-three in the whole of the Spitzbergen archi- 
pelago. The following is his explanation : — " Independently 
of their original geographical distribution, the temperature ex- 
plains to us the number and variety of the species which grow 
on the summits of the Alps and Pyrenees, because there they 
are warmed by the soil into which tliey strike their roots, more 
than by the air with which their leaves and branches are en- 
veloped, and because the clear lively light prevailing in these 
hi^ sitnations is favourable to the fanctions of respiration ; 
whilst at Spitzbergen, on the other hand, in spite of the con- 
tinual presence of the sun above the horizon during summer, 
the heat of the sun's rays, beiog almost totally absorbed by the 
great thickness of the atmosphere they traverse, is incapable 
of raising the temperature of the soil above that of the air.*' 
From this, which is the strongest argument I ever read in 
favour of what we gardeners call bottom heat, to grow Alpine 
plants and Orchids that have been collected from these high 
elevations, we must depend more upon soil heat than atmo- 
spheric heat for their successful cultivation. 

Now for my cono-usion. Any one who will read with in- 
telligence all the information I have here gathered, bearing 
upon the neoesRity of taking advantage of all these great helps 
the sun will give us if we let him, and who will then con- 
eider how we turn them to advantage in building such lean-to 
vineries as Mr. Wills has described, where the foliage is trained 
80 as to keep out as much ef this valuable source of lif^ht and 
heat will. I think, agree with mo that he would not build a 
lean-to for any purpose whatever. 

I noted a few weeks since that the author of ** Cordon Train- 
ing " agreed with what I wrote you last year, that the Buccessful 
orchard-house must be a lean-to — that is, in his meaning, it 
must have the advantage of the radiation of the back wall, 
which is right, so far as it gpoes ; but, why not have as much of 
this advantage at the top of the wall as tho bottom ? The 
only answer is, That by so doing the wind would play upon it, 
and yon would lose heat; but a sheet, such as a 6im pie wall 
18 often supplied with, will stop all this, and if let down at 
night will prevent the frightful loss of heat by radiation. How 
many gardeners have seen their crop eaten up by red spider, 
and the leaves burnt by what they say is the fault of their not 
being <\ble to keep up moisture enough in the day, notwith- 



standing all their damping down ; but they neT«r fliink thtt 
on clear nights as much damping down is required, thoofi^ the 
house receives none. Semi-lean-to honses have an undoaMad 
popularity, and in the hands of most gardeners wi]l« I be]l0ve» 
prove the best, the reason is on aooannt of their nagatiTe 
qualities. I shall prefer the positive advantages, and wbcn I 
build make large square honses, and by growing tha Yinea or 
Peach trees on trellises, enable the eon to pervade the wibola 
house and warm the border in addition. — O. H. 



ROSES AND FRUITS at OKEFORD FITZPAINE. 

I HAVE read " D.'s " aooonnt of things here. It ia tolenbl^ 
correct, but not quite so. "Everything" in the ahape of 
Boses is not cut down to the ground. There are some hun- 
dreds of fine plants, from 8 to 4 feet high, in fine heaUk. 
foliags, and buds. I never had them better. There are aome 
hundreds cut down by the frost, and some hnndreda I wis 
obliged to cut down; for, though their skins were perfselly 
green, their pith was the eolour of areea nut. Henee, tb^ 
broke at their base instead of their sommiu, which was m 
unnatural that I was led to examine into the canse, and I 
found that the frost had injured the pith and wood withnf 
defacing the skins. As good wood cannot oome out of bid 
wood, I cut them down ; and they, as well as the preeediog, 
are breaking grandly. I have Boses showing colour, and eipset 
a bloom of Maurice Bemardin next week, and to eommenes 
generally in about three weeks, or a month, with the nnmnti- 
lated division. I usually obtain from my Manetti plants three 
series of flowers—namely, in May and June, in Jalj and 
August, and in September and October. Briar Boses wxU 
rarely give more than two series. 

As regards hardiness and endurance, mneh depends on the 
nature of the Base, and also on its health and position in the 
garden, and still more so on the dryness or wetness of the 
place. My experience does not agree with that of others as t» 
Boses said to be tender, half hardy, and hardy. In sndi a 
winter as the last all required protection, and Teas and Tesp 
scented Noisettes extra protection. I have lost np to this tins 
twenty-five out of 1200 (one hundred being nothing better than 
pot plantF), and, perhaps, a dozen more may yet go wrong; 
but all the others are in beautiful condition. It is people's 
own faults losing so many Boses. They are posfieaeoxa of 
Boses rather than roFarians. I do not know six men in thia 
kingdom worthy of the name.' I mean hard-working, pains- 
taking rosaiiansi, who try to keep their Boses out of miaohief, 
and know how to extricate them when they get into it. ^What 
a pity ! for what other class of plants will begin on south walls 
in May and continue in the open gronnd in never-eeasing 
blooming till frost stops them f A rosarian has no business 
with other flowers. From one to two thonsand Boses demand 
exclusive attention. I have no other flowers here except a few 
Violets, and a dozen of Stella Pelargoniums. I do not wish to 
see other flowers superseded, but I wish profeseed roeaxiaos 
would work harder to deserve the name, instead of abasing the 
Boses and the nurserymen who supply them. 

I am happy to tell " D.,** that my splendid array of Tea- 
scented Boses are breaking grandly. I think they will be 
then^selves again. I am surprised that anything snrrived. 
There are a few bud worms here, but very few aphides, and 
these are mainly on wall fruit trees, which are syringed evsiy 
day to preserve their beautiful folisge, which in most gardem 
is blistered or devoured. Without water we cannot saooasi- 
lully "garden," and without a '^will" to use it, the water is 
of no use. 

The Strawberries are in superb bloom. The maiden eoidooi 
have set some of their fruit. Bellegarde, Noblesse, Prince of 
Wales Peaches, and Prince of Wales Nectarine, whioh are 
growing nicely. Twenty-eight out of 167 maiden cordons 
bloomed wcrll. but owing to the violent west wind poshing one 
of tny walls (9 inches thick) out of the perpendicular, I had to 
take up this spring forty-one of the maiden cordons, and pat 
them in the centre of my garden till the wall was rebuilt. This, 
of course, stopped them from perfecting their blossoms. Bfr. 
I'dvers and Mr. Brehaut gave me no hope from maiden cordons, 
but I fancy I shall have some fruit from some of them. Tb» 
cordons were deprived of their branches, and the fruit is on 
the main stem. I am trying experiments with them, and if I 
strike out a spark, I will make it public. None bat the rash 
ever do strike out a new spark. 

I am sorry to say that my Flam trees are snffeiing iitm 
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mildew (white) on the auder side of the leaves. I hope it is 
nok general. I shall syringe them with vitriol and water, which 
is nay remedy for fungoid diseases. Moreover, it is a eapital 
'**iiekler" for aphides and red spiders. 

It is too early to speak of the Apple erop. I do not think it 
will he so good as last year. Pears on the QQince stock are a 
nioe crop, hnt deficient on the Pear stock. Gooseberries and 
Oarrants are abundant. I allow seven ducks and two drakes 
to traverse my gardens. They are the best destroyers of slugs 
and worms, which attract the blackbirds and thrashes. — W. F. 
tLxDCLTtVFE, Okeford FiUpaine. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

WsEKLT Sbov, Moff ISih. — Prises on this oecAsion were offered for 
eoHeetions of Pela^oniams (Amatears) ; Azaleae (Amatenrs) ; mis- 
eeUaneons plants ; cut flowers, arranged in a basket (Open) ; and for the 
beat exhibition of frait. In Pelargoninms, Mr. W. Bartlett, Shaftes* 
ImTy Koad, Hamroenmith, obtained the first prise; and Mr. A. 
WiUde, f3;ardener, Oak Lodge, Addison Road, Kensin^n, the seeond. 
Xr. WiUde was awarded the fixvt prize for Azaleai. For collection of 
plants, miecellaneone, Mr. A. Wiikie obtained the first, and Mr. W. 
fiartlett the second prize. Mr. Moi^n, Ball's Park, Hertford, gained 
the first prize for a collection of cntfljowers ; Mr. A. Wiikie was second, 
and Mr. W. Bartlett, third. An extra prize was also awarded Mr. 
MoTRan for a dish of very fine Keens' Seedling Strawberries. Mr. 
A. Wiikie obtained an extra prize for a miseellaneoas collection of 
plants ; also Mr. W. Bartlett for the same. Mr. Morgan exhibited 
a collection of cnt Roses, which, added to a fine collection of Roses in 
pots from Chiswick, made a Tery pretty exhibition. 



Spbcial Flohil Fktb, May 20tt. — ^It having been annonn'^ed that 
Her Majesty would pass throngh the gardens of the Society after the 
ceremony of laj-ing ifye first stone of the Royal Albert Hall of Arts and 
Sciences, it was determined to hold a fipecial fete on tho occasion, and 
to this several of the loading nnrserymon contributed liberally. At 
the cast end of the conservatory- Messrs. E. G. Henderson, of Welling- 
ton Road, had a small but charming group gf Ferns, Tricolor Pelar- 
goniums, &c., edscd with a double row of the prttly Silver-leaved 
Meadow Grass and a triple row of Pyrethmm Golden Feather. Messrs. 
Veitch exhibited the next group, consisting of Palms, Dracaenas, .Ma- 
nmtas, Bertolonias, Colens Veitchii, and other fine-foliaged plants, 
^ which the bold yellow-variegated Sanchezia nobilis variegata was 

conspicaons as one of the newest and finest. Of flowering plants , ,, . , , . " , ^ . . * .^ •• 

Messrs. Veitch had fine Saccolabinms, Acrides, Lwlia purpurata, and remarkable in character, and it was only the circumi-tanco of their 
<Hher Orchids, a tine specimen of the brilliant-coloured Anthurxum **®"^S seedhngs that prevented some notice bemg taken of them. One 

Q«i,>»...»^.«...^ r:i: a — k «-j_ t»!_--i___ 1 .«__ I shofrn as No. 195 on tho previous day, and afterwards named Pnnce 

of Wales, had leaves H inches acropd, with a broad yellow edge and a 
very broad red zone. If it niaiutain its choi'acter when propagated 



thonsandfl of the Fellows and tkeir friends. The Orchids in the 
bouquet presented to Her Majesty on the occasion, were supplied bj 
Sigiamnnd Rncker, Esq. 

Floral CoMxrrrBE and KxHiBrrzoN or Tucolob PsuLBGoifinifs, 
May %lat. — The snbjects exhibited on this occasion were so name' 
rous, and the Committee were engaged till so late an hour before their 
decisions were oompleted, that we must defer a detailed report till 
next week, when we shall be able to give a complete list of the certi- 
ficates awarded. Of the many beautif al collections of Tricolor Pelar- 
goninms exhibited, it is scarcely possible to speak too highly. Tho 
varieties of which they were composed were almost innumerable, s^ 
the number of those showing a well-marked difierence from othen 
was not BO great as might be suppoaed. Messrs. K. G. Henderson 
contributed several beautiful collections. One comprised fine speci- 
mens of Lu^ Grieve, with a very bright zone ; Sophia Cusack, lokdj 
Cnllnm, Sophia Dumaresque, Sunset, and Italia Unita. Sunshine, 
having a yellow edge and a very showy flamed deep crimson zone, 
was awarded a first-class certificate ; and in the same collection wan 
Stella snlphurea murginata, the leaves broadly edged with yellow, and 
of course without tricolor markings. From the same firm came also 
a collection of miniature Tricolors, both golden and silver- edged, 
most of them not exceeding 4 inches in height, and consisting of Golden 
Pet, The Bride, Jenny Wren. The Fairy, Queen's Favourite, Little 
Dear, Little Pet, Minnie, Tom Tit, Little Hairy, and cue or two 
others. Several of these were very pleasing from their dwai-f growth, 
and seemed well adapted for edgings. Messrs. Henderson also sent a 
number of seedlings between the Golden-bronze zone and Tricolor 
sections; seedlings of 1366, showing the entire green leaves of the 
first growth brealnng into a variegated form ; otliers which for various 
causes had been found defective, ais well as a number of other illus- 
trations showing the progress of varieties. Mr. Ball had also a very 
fine collection of new sorts raised by Mr. Wills, and having variously - 
coloured zones. Of these Beauty of Rieblesdale was very conspicu- 
ous. It has very large leaves, with a showy, broad, reddish brorzo zone 
on a yellow ground. This fine variety received a lirst-claFis certificate, 
as did Her Majesty, a compact-growing kind of a similar character. 
We also noticed Beauty of Caulderdale, a bold-leaved variety of the 
same class; and of Tricolors Florence, Lizzie, and Unique. Mr. 
Wills loboured under some disadvantage in having cut for proimgation 
some of his best varieties before the Show was determined on, but the i 
exhibition was very creditable to his skill as a raiser. Messrs. Gara- 
way & Co., of Bristol, had a number of good varieties, bronze-leaved 
and Tricolor ; of the latter Mrs. Allen received a first-cHiss certificate. 
It has nearly circular leaves with a narrow golden edge, and a regular 
crimson zone, very bright in the young foliage. From Messrs. Carter 
and Co. came a collection of seedlings, several of which were very 



Scherzcrianum, Lilium auratum, AmarylUds, Pimelea^, several fine 
Azaleas, &c. Messrs. Lane & Son, Berkhampstead, had groups of 
small Rhododendrons and Azaleas in excellent bloom end tastefully 
arranged ; and Mr. Turner, Slough, a lai-ge group of Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, Hydrangeas, Heaths, and other flowering plants, along 
▼ith Alocasias, Marantas, Dracaenas, and Ferns, the whole ascending 
from an edging of Isolepis and Ferns to a wreath of Bongainvill»a at 
the back. Messrs. Jiow. &; Co., Clapton, furnished a similar collection 
of Cattleya citrina to that which they exhibited on the 7th, but more 
iltimeronR, comprising no less than 105 specimens, and of many va- 
rieties. From Messrs. Lee, Hammeriimith, came specimens of Azaleas, 
▲phelexis. Erica Cavendishii, Cordyline indirisa. Ferns, and other 
jAants with ornamental foliage ; and from Mr. Bull a group consisting 
of Palms, Dracaenas, and other fine-foliaged plants, including several 
<>f those exhibited a fortnight ago, snch as the silvery-veined Fittonia 
aigyruuenra, Eranthemum igneum. Echites rubro-venosa, Dichori- 
auzdras, Biguonia omata, &e. ; whilst of flowering plants Mr. Bull 
had Lilium auratum, Cypripediums, and Phaltenopsis grandiflora in> 
texiwined with BongainvillWa spectabilia, of which there were also 
several wreath-like shoots. 

In the north-western connervatorv arcade Messrs. Bull, F. & A. 
Snaith, Watson, Carter &: Co., E. G. Henderson, D» miie & Laird, 
WiUiams, and Perkins, exhibited fine collections of 'Iricolor Pelar- 
gaainms. Missrs. E. G. Henderson, in addition, to their remarkably 
fine display of Tricolor Pelargoninms, sent a variety of ornamental- 
fsliaged plants ; Mr. Wttliams sent a similar collection along with 
some flowering specimens ; Messrs. F. & A. Smith, Heaths ; Messrs. 
Ivery, British Ferns. Mr. William Paul contributed one of the most 
beautiful collections of variegated shrubs we have ever seen, along 
with a magnificent specimen of the variegated Hydrangea in bloom, 
and to the beauty of which deseription would fail' to do justice; like- 
iriae some beautifnlly variegated tries, Aucubas, Beaton's and other 
Bolargoninms, as weU as soveral boxes of fine cut blcoms of Roses. 
Mr. Turner, of Slough, sent a stand of Tulip blooms, likewis*^ Pelar- 
goainms. Calceolarias, &c. ; Mr. Cunningham, The Forge, Burton- 
on-Trent, his pretty variegated Ivy- leaved Pelargonium L'Elegante ; 
and Messrs. Paul & Son stands of cut Roses. 

Her Majesty, on leaving the site of the new Hall, passed into the 
conservatory of the Roynl Horticultural Society, and through the 
northowettem arcade, and after paasing for a short time to examine 
t W ilona display, left the gardens, in irhieh were assembled sereral 



it will bo a great acquisition. 

Mr. Grieve had a very fine colledion, the star of which was the 
variety called Victoria Regiua. This beautifnlly-marked variety de- 
servedly received a first-class certificate. Minnie Warren, with a 
broad white edge, was also very prettv ; and Mrs. Turner, with a dark 
green edge, a broad bronze zoao, nnd a light green centre, was very 
di t'nct. Messrs. F. & A. Smith had a large and fine collection, ana 
received Siveral certificates; and other numtrons collections came 
from Mr. J. J. Chater, Gonrillu Nurseries, Cambridge; Messrs. 
Windebank & Eingsbary, Southampton ; Maule & Son ; and Salt- 
marsh, of Chelmsford, the latter receiving a first-cl.ass certificate for 
Sunrise, a compact-gi-owing Tricolor. Mr. W. Paul, Messrs. Downie 
and Co., Hally, Aldred, of Kilbnru ; Perkins, of Coventry ; Langlois, 
of St. Helier's ; Watson, St. Albans, and others, also exhibited Tri- 
color varieties thongh less numerously. 

Messrs. Veitch exhibited a fine collection of new plants of which 
Dichoripaodra moeaica, Dmcama regina, a new Adiantnm, Retino- 
spora filifera, and Maranta illnstris, received first-class certificates ; and 
Diehorisandra ondata one of the second class. Mr. Bull, who had also 
a good collection, received first-class certificates for Anthurium regale, 
Diehorisandra mosaiea, and the handsome spreading Zamia rillosa, 
and a second-class certificate for Diehorisandra nndata. For a pretty 
Golden Elm, from Mr. W. Paul and Messrs. E. G. Henderson, a first- 
class certificate was awarded to both. W. W. Buller, Kk<|., received a 
special certificate for fine examples of Lelia purpurata, and several 
other Orchids were shown, notably a collection of Cattleya citrina, 
by Messrs. Low, of Clapton. Many other subjects were shown and 
received certificates, but we must defer noticing these till next week. 

Fp.niT CoMViTTEE — Bev. George Kemp in the chair. Prizes were 
offered for the following subjects : — 1, The best three dishes of dessert 
Apples. In this class there were Ihreo exhibitors — Mr. Lynn, gardener 
to Lord Boston ; Mr. Whiting, of the Decpdene ; and Mr. Cox, of 
Redleaf. Mr. Lynn snd Mr. Cox each showed two collections. The 
first prize was awarded to Mr. Whiting for Adams' Pearmain, Mickle- 
ham Pearmaitt, and a variety not named, but which was similar to 
Federal Pearmain. Mr. Lynn was second with Scarlet Nonnareil, 
Golden Knob, and Cockle Pippin. Mr. Cnrd, gardener at Sulnamp- 
siead Hooae, Berks, obtained a first prize for three dishes of Sttav.f 
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berries. They were fine frmi ftnd ia oood ooliditioB, eoBsiftiiig of 
Reeyee* Eclipse, Margnerite^ and Bir Harr^. For the best disb of 
Cherries, Mr. Lynn took a second prize with Frogmore Early ; and 
Mr. Tegg was awarded a first prize for a splendid dish of Bellegarde 
FMMhes, from the Dake of Newcastle's nardSA at Canmber. Mr. 
FeafwvD, of Chilwell, exhibited a dish of Wabmts that had been hept 
in fine condition by Mrs. Hetley, of Orton, near Peterfoorongh, lor two 
years and five months, to wMeh a special certificate was awarded. 
The method adopted is to allow the nvts to fall natanllyfrom the 
Bhang ' 



tfee, then dry them in the snn and wind, and afterwards to 
fai bags in an attic. Mr. Cox. of Bedleaf. also reeeiTed a special 
certificate for a collection of six kitchen Apples kept in fine eondition. 
Mr. Short, giurdener to Lord ETersley, Heckfield, sent fmit of the 
cnrions Cerasns psendo-cerasns. It is a saaall Cherry of a pale amber 
colour, with a hooked beak at the apex, and in some instances grows 
in pairs on ono stalk, like the Cluster Cherry and Bigarrean Legrsy. 
The flavonr is flat and insipid. Mr. Shortt also specimens of yonng 
Pears, showing how mndi the crop this scAson is infested with grabs, 
and horn this caose it may be anticipated that the Pear erop will soiler 
much. 



General Meetiko. — W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., F.R.8., in the 
chair. The proceedings of this meeting were of unusual interest, and 
the Council-room was densely crowded. 

After the election of seTcnteen new Fellows, and the admission of 
£be Wolverhampton Horticnltorsl Society into union, the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley remarked that as the meeting was chiefly devoted to Tricolor 
Pelar|^nioms, it would be most instructive to call attention to the 
principle on which their colouring depends. The briginal species from 
which they were all derived was the old Cape Pelargonium zonale, of 
which he produced a specimen, and ol which the leaves are only 
slightly zoned. The fir^t improvement on this was Fothergillii, which 
was not imported but a seedbng, and from that improvement all the 
fine varieties around him had sprung. Mr. Berkeley then remarked, 
that variegation really is a disease ; m fact, in the vegetable Idngdom 
eveiything not normal in siracture is a disease, giving as examples 
Sohl Bahi, the useful portion of which results from an obstruction in 
the stem ; Radishes, &c. Celery when blanched was also in a diseased 
state, so were the fine varieties of Roses and Tulips. Mr. Berkeley 
then exhibited diagrams showing the structure of the leaf of one of the 
best brown- zoned Pelargoniums. On the upper surface wss a thin 
layer of cuticle, next to this a layer of cells containing no colouring 
matter, then cfiUs of chlorophvll, but sometimes instead of being green 
the cells of the zone were filled with red colouring matter, and in 
proportion to the number of red and green cells, so was the character 
of the leaf. Tbo brown colour of the zone depended on the green 
colour of the subjacent cells showing through the red and giving an 
olivaceous tint ; and in the Tricolor varieties if the variegation was 
yellow, the yellow cells shining through the red produced a flame 
colour. Beantifal, however, as were the plants exhibited, it might 
safely be concluded that perfection had not yet been attained, and he 
held up as a model a drawing of a leaf exhibiting distinct zones of 
yellow, red, and green, without radiation. 

The Rev. Joshua Dfx congratulated the meeting on the success of 
the Exhibition, the idea of holding which had first originated with 
Major Clarke, and it was warmly taken up by the Council. The 
Floral Committee had had great difficulty in ])erformin^ their task, 
owing to the great similarity of the varieties, and had, m fact, not 
completed their awards when the meeting commenced. He might 
mention, as the Committee could give no certificate to yearlings, be- 
cause such could not be depended on, many exhibitors would be dis- 
appointed, who had brought most exquisite plants, with which no fiiult 
iniatdver could otherwise be found. 

The Chairman then called upon Major Clarke. 
. Major R. Trevor Clarke said, that when he had put together a few 
notes on the general phenomena of variegation in plants, he was not 
aware that the subject would be taken up by Mr. Berkeley ; but as his 
own views previous to the meeting were somewhat different, he would 
stato them. Major Clarke then said : — " Few who have been accus- 
tomed to roam about with observant eye through eopae and dell, or by 
lake and river, in the sweet spring time, can have failed to notice 
the frequent occurrence of variegation in wild trees, shrubs, and 
plants. Whatever the natute of it may bo, it is eertainly not a spedal 
eifect of cultivation. What is it, then ? — a morbid state, as proposed 
by some ? I think hardly so. Although in some cases accompanied 
by constriction of the leaf and tenderness of oonstitution, these eon- 
ditions are by no means necessarily concomitant Not a few plants in 
the variegated state are healthy and vigorous. The beamtifnl gold or 
sHver Holly sprig with its coral berries that decks our hones at Christ- 
mas tide, was gathered from a strong and healthy tree, as strong and 
healthy as those plainly clad in homely green. They do say the 
berries won't grow, but that we may have to discuss by-smd-by. 
Again, the Sycamore, with its leaves striped with silver, or flecked and 
dosted with gold, is a lofty, vigorous, ana healthy tree. 

** Gardeners have but Uttle to say against the general good consti- 
tution of our beautiful queen of the May, Mrs. Pollock. She is of 
fair and noble presence, and, like another Monarch in our land, has 
given birth to a fair, noble, and numerous offspring. Mrs. Pcilock 
•tin lives in the hearts of our gardeners as our own dear Qneen lives 
in the hearts of her people (applause). Say, then, is this stnage and 



eertaifily beautiful nAmfestation a heaUhvlmt tarely oeemrirngt 
phenoBenoD ? It is not a normal one, tor tbers is in i 
eonstant teadeney to neat to MMtfaer £inia vhicli is a 
than itself. Gardeners caU it a spoit, InulatiBg wB cmn a ei n si^ 1k» 
huu§ natune of the old Latinista. It eertainly appears aBOi|a fn- 
quently as a bud-formation than as a seed-efaangs. Poor Dr. IJaikj 
need to say that a bud and a sead were pretty much the same tli^K* 
the main difference is, that in the case of reproduction by seed, TSSm 
DBver, strictly s]>eaking, produces like. I' once made a yeryomoa^ 
observation Maring upon this subject. A half-variegated or ma( 
seedling Pelargodium grew into a plant, and in this plant I traced 
unmingled lines of green and white from stem to bnmeh, from 1m 
to flower-stalk, and thence to the s««d-yessel, which enclosed a parti- 
coloured seed. That seed asain produced a pied offspring, of wlucii 
one cotyledon was white and the other green. When a pore g 
line in thb ease passed up into the seed-vessel the seed was green, 
so was the aeedlmg. A white stripe, or line, ruled in like mausariDf^ 
destiny of a pare white offspring. These latter never developad m 
second or true leaf pair. Seedliagi with golden seed-leayea, hoiMfsr, 
prodnee perfect plants. 

" Perhaps wo should not be far wrong in eonridering yariegatiott, at 
any rate symmetrical variegation, as an occasional natural stata, ani 
to class it with other unusual developmenta—aa laeiniatinns in oatire- 
leaved plants, red or yellow twigs where plain brown should ha tibs 
rule, the abnormally rampant shoot lately observed on the Dswanan 
Tea Rose, and the pigmy Clanbranlianised braaoh ocoaaionatty assn 
mimicking a rook's nest high on the lof^ Norway Spmce tree. I 
will not take up your time in multiplying instances, but hope that I 
have sufficiently explained myself on this point. 

" Closely connected with variegation, or the partial ahseaioe of oUo- 
rophyll from the leaf, is the occurrence of strined or vnro whitafloms 
upon red, blue, or otherwise coloured plants. I find tnat the oolouing 
matter, if white may be called a colouring matter (and in this ease it 
is), is identical in both cases. It is probably the fact that both bk 
white flowers and variegated leaves there exist yeUow cells, whioh he- 
come more apparent when the tissue is treated with an alkafi. I baiieaa 
the colouring matter is what chemists call lutooline. For lear of 
wandering into another and still more interesting subjec t t hat of tha 
colouring matter of flowers and plants in general, I will neft now 
allow myself to soar into the regions of chemistry; I will merely 
rbmark that this subject has been partially investigated by sevenl dia- 
tinguished French chemikts, and that I hope I may live to teU you 
some day what little glimpses they gained from their peep into Kataxs't 
wondrous laboratory. 

"1 regret extremely that circumstances have prevented ma ban 
contributing more practically, I mean in the way of plants and so oa, 
to this most interesting Exhibition, and that for the same reason I 
have not been able to put together a more detailed aeieniific note or 
collection of facts on the subject. I have scarcely attempted this, my 
mission to-day being principally to place before yon a subject mat 
which I understsnd several of my brother gardeners are neparsd to 
give some valuable and interesting information. How well they havw 
responded to our inritation to ventilate this subject I need not say. 
We reckoned upon a respectable few enthusiastic exhibitors with a few 
choice plants, but they have come upon us like an army, even like the 
Byronic Assyrian, *' their banners are gleaming with purple and giJ^**' 
On entering the room this morning I found Judges and Coomuttse in 
a state difficult to describe, in a perfect embarraa de richetat. It had 
eridently been raining Golden Pheasants and Golden Fleeces. Psor 
Mr. Bix stood there looking like — ^like — Daniie in a golden shower of 
Mrs. Pollocks." 

Major Clarke then introduced to the Meeting Mr. Griave, as one af 
the gentleman who had offered to read a paper. 

Mr. Grieve, after expressing his gratification that the Trieolessi 
class of Pelargoniums had been considered of sufficient impoftsnea 
to form the sul^ect of a special exhibition, said that as his efforts hair 
he believed, been admitted to have been in some degree instruBtntsl 
in the production of that beautiful race of orxiamental nlanta, and a» 
discussion and information on the subject was inritad, it would not, 
he hoped, be considered presumptuous to offer a few remarks on their 
history. 

The cause, or causes, of variegation in the leaves of plants, inefaid^ 
in;, of oourse, the Pelargonium, were as yet, he beliaved, nnkno«B» 
consequently no means could be suecessfully used to prodnee it ; bnt 
when from some unknown cause it spontaneously developed itself in 
an individual plant, then, in accordance with the law or doctrinaef 
hereditary transmission of qualities, little difficulty was experieneej 
in induemg it to reproduce itself in succeeding generations. Tha 
chemical or otiier changes, however, which must take pinea in n 
plant to induce its foliage to become variegated, present, nndonbtadiy, 
a very interesting subject for inquiry, and were worthy, it • * * • 

r ' 

bo . „ „ . ^ , 

u in plsnts a oolourable principle, consisting of two separata vnrtSr 
one of which forms a red compound with acids, while die other rosma 
a yellow wiUi alkalies; and he attributes the green colonr, prod n as i 
by the latter, to the mixture of the yellow matter with tha blue in- 
fusion. The two principles, according to him, may exist tonethcr or 
separate in diffeiont parts ol the aame plant. Dr. Bslfovr lOao M^a^. 
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** n» nkiliafa or brmhi ipoto wlndi ooew <» 4i»I«i¥W wn often no- 
^Mad hj thiekaned cells, eonUining pocolUr oolonnng mstter, naaer- 
l|lhgtke ehknojglq^ eells. In iii<^ eaaae TwiegetioB might be imeed 
t9«b aHemtumui the emdennal erili. Mid the iUM ie tne of oertAin 
teight eoloon Msomed by the sarfaoe of eome loATee.*' 

mHi reoud to the leel of the Trioolored Pehugoniirai, Hr. Qrieve 
flndhe had ■ometimee been mdined to think that the sone andergoet 
up ehamie vhaterer when the leaf beeomee Tarieptted, er jeUow mar- 
fpBed ; and notwithstanding the fact of red being one of the primary 
«Qlimn, oonseonently, aeoording to theory, cannot be prodnoed by any 
combination ox colours ; bnt corering. as the zone does, the jonction 
of the Tellow margin with the green disc, or oentre of the leaf, we find 
that whatever part of the sone rests t^oti the yellow appears bright 
Ted» whOe the portion which may rest npon the green part of the leaf 
cwtains its normal or brown oofonr. The question, inen, is, How is 
tUsred colour produced? For his own part, he too hastily jomped 
aithe condaaion that the brown and yellow had prodncedthe red ; 
fat this, according to the theory of eolonr, eonld not have been the 
«aae. So he had to leave the setflement of this interesting question 
to those whose scientifio knowledge woold q|«aliiy them lor the task. 

Before prooeeoing to f ninish what little information he eonld as to 
4he histoTf of the Trioolored Pelargoninms, he might notiee a defect 
inff ide n ta l to the Silrer-tricolored seciion, bat wiUioat being able, he 
'vaa senry to say, to snggest a remedy. He allnded to the capping, or 
^srompling of the foliage, more narticnlarly when the Tarieties are cnl- 
ii^vated in the open air, and if tne weather is at all cold and wet. This 
^nwipliTtg appeared to be oansed by the fact of the white or colonrless 
■SMgms being anable to expand in proportion to the growth of the 
8>oeu or central part of the leaf, eonseqaently capping or crampling 
^■s inefitaUe ; and yery possibly this defteiency of ezpansiTe power in 
the white margins of the leaTes mif^t be attributed to the nearly en- 



loanng matter ; and that this 
the y^ow-margined varieties 
their yellow margins are not 
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4i* > bss aLO of chlotophyll or green oolooi 
< laf e e t does not in any way apply to the 
9^^t be aeoonuted for by the fact that th< 
^nnrely destitate of this principle. 

Some twenty years ago there were, he believed, hot few varieties of 
▼ariegated Pelargoniams in existence. Of these, the two best fitted for 
the purpose of bedding or massing in the flower garden, were a sort 
hnoiwn as Variegated Nosegay, and another called Mangles's Variegated 
Koe^igay. Of the origin of the first-named he knew nothing ; ol the 
latter he had heard that it was obtained by the late Captain Mangles 
aa a sport from a green-leaved rariety. This sport is well adapted 
for the pn^pose of bedding, and ^Ul, he bolievea, extensiTely nsed in 
ihai way. The two rarieties named above were both silver-margined 
florts, with nosegay or very narrow-petalled flovrers. The only golden- 
*ned sort of any merit at that time was the variety niown as 
n Chain, and or its origin he was also qatte ignorant ; bat he had 
I informed by an old gardener that he recollected baring grown it 
•long with a oolleotioa of stove plants nearly fifty years ago. About 
Mfventeen or eighteen years since the hortiealtunl world was some- 
ufai sta r tl e d by the announoement ol a scarlet Pelargoniom. having 
'bsMd-petalled flowers and yariegated foliage. Thia proyed to be 
the eelebzated and now well-known varie^ called Flower of the 
Day, and he believed that it was to Mr. Kinghotp that we were 
indebted for the introduction of this forerunner of a highly or- 
T ia mffli t al race of plants. This variety was soon followed by others 
4if increased merit, the production of more than one successful 
niiHii , among whieh the names of Lennox, Elphinstone, Ac, deserved 
to be mentioned. Amongst these new introductions the beauty of 
«a««Kal varieties was greaUr enhanced by having, in addition to taeir 
■Ism margins, a red or pink sone, well defined and exceedingly beanti- 
finl when the leaves were in the early stages of their development. 
These varieties, oombining as they certainly did, thi«e distinct colours 
in their f(diage, might with propneW be designated as the forerunners 
<of the Silver-trioolored race, and to Mr. Einghom he believed belonged 
ihe credit of having originated the first of them, named, he thought 
Attraction. 

About the year 1855 or 1666, he (Mr. Orieve) had sneoeeded in 
originating several varieties whieh were considered as advaneee on 
tkmf predeeeeson, the best of whieh, however, was the variet^aamed 
Italia Unita, which in its class is, perhaps, unsurp as se d ; and abovt 
ihptinie stated above it oeeurred to him that similar improvement 
9Ui^t possibly be effected in the golden-margined varieties, which at 
l^ml time oonsisted of only Golden Chain and one or two other sorts 
vifBrior to the sort named. Bnt at sll events he ooufined his experi- 
■90Qts to Golden Chain, and after trying many experiments, many of 
^em resulting in failures, he at last succeeded in originating two 
anxieties which were considered as worthy of being distributed under 
tho names of Golden Tom Thumb and Golden Cerise Unique. These 
spvMsoeeeeded by Gold Pheasant, which was also in its turn edipsed 
hy the variety known by the name of Sauset, and in the following year 
ha iBcceeded in raising the now well-known variety Mrs. Pollock, 
wliioh was sucoe^^ded by Mr^. Beoyon, Lncy Grieve, and lastly. Lady 
Cnllnm, now being distributed by the Meaars. Henderson, and about 
which variety it was quite unneoessary to say that it weald be sure to 
xnrove a pubfio favourite. The great desideratum in a variegated 
relamnium, said Mr. Grieve, is a vigorous eonstitntion, and, conse- 
qnenay the power of rapid increase by cuttings ; and this quality is 
pO BB O s s ed in an eminent degree br the variety referred to, and in a 
«till greater degree by that whio^aa had named Queen Victoria, and 



Her Ctaadons Ibjesty ; but since doing so Se had found that ho had 
been forestalled, as the i 



wldeh heeo Bs ideredlobeiaaHyspeetsthebeethehadevei 
On that aecouBt he took flw libwrty of givlag to it the 
but since doing so he had 
name had been already assigned to another 
vmiiety, bitt he would still adhere to the name in the slightly altered^ 
form of Victoria Begina. 

Soon after the introduction of Mrs. PoUock, the attention ol other 
cross-breeden appeared to have been directed to this sabjeot, and tho 
consequence was, that the name of Trioolored Pelargoninms might now 
bo said to be Legion, and gvewen had ample opportunities of seleotinr 
and adding to their collections varieties of the greatest merit, indu^ 
ing, of eoorse. habit of growth, qualiW of bloom, Ac In the garden- 
ing journals he had recently given the pedigree of Mrs. Pollock, ao 
that it would be unnecessary to repeat it, bnt he might briefly state 
that the Oolden-trioolor Pelargoniums which he had originated had 
an deseendedfrom the well-known Golden Chain. 

He had also at various times tried experiments with Man^es's Varie* 
gated Nosegay, without having been very successful. It was a sort 
which did not produce pollen freely, nor did it seed freely when fer- 
tilised by the pollen of other varieties, and even when it does appear 
to ripen seeds they very frequenflv refuse to grow. He had, however, 
succeeded in raismg a few seedhngs from it, and one of them waa 
known aa Stella Variegata, and was produced between a seedling 
Nosegay variety (raised from a very strong growing sort known as Mrs. 
Vernon), and Mangles's Variegated Nosegay. <l^his varie^ (Stella 
Variegata), greatly resembled sports whieh had at different times, and 
in various localities, been obtained from Beaton's Stella, although 
their origin as he had endeavoured to show, was entirely distinct, and 
their flowers of a different shade of colour. Last year, Mr. Grieve 
remarked, he had fertiUsed blooms of a small-leaved seedling Nosegay 
sort with well-defined aones, and which has been named BlaokbsnC 
with pollen taken from Stella Variegata, and one of the results is the 
Minimum varie^ with xerj white leaf margins, named Minnie Warren. 

Some years since, on the introduction A some of the better sorts of 
the white-flowered Zonal varieties — such as Madame Vaucher, White 
Tom Thumb, d;c., all the kinds having well-defined zones, it oc- 
curred to him that if sorts with foliage similar to Mrs. Pollock, Lucy 
Grieve, d;e., could be induced to produce pure white flowers, xi 
would be a very desirable aoauisition, and he immediately set about 
experimenting m the matter, out found the process to be much slower 
than he had at first calculated upon. It would be tedioos to describo 
all his experiments and failares, but in four generations he succeeded 
in producing plants baring golden- tricolored foUage, and also producing 
pure white flowers, unfortunately, however, accompanied by on ex- 
ceedingly feeble oonstituUon, and apparently a strong determination 
to leave this world as soon as they conveniently could, and which moei 
of them succeeded in doing. Still he managod to persuade a few of 
them to live ; and one of them before the meeting was named The 
Ghost, as it was only the ghoRt of what he wished it to be. But tho 
first two points haa been gained — ^riz., tricoloi'ed foliage and white 
flowers, and the third point only was wanting — namely, vigour of eon- 
stitntion ; the first step towards that point was, he believed, sueoeas- 
f uUv taken, the proof of which was the variety named Eva Fish. 

Two princiDles, it would be observed, had been active in tending to 
enfeeble or debilitate the constitutions of the white-flowered and 
Golden-Tricolor race ; these were variegation itself, which always tends 
to diminish the vigour of any varietjr, and sJbso what is called tne " in 
ond-in '* qrstem of breeding, which is Imown to have a similar effect 
in the vegetable as well as in the animal kingdom ; and the method ho 
had adonted to throw fresh blood, as it were, into the race was as fol- 
lows, ana, as far as he could judge, he thought it likely to prove sucoess- 
ful : — He selected one or two strong-growing silver-margined seedlings 
having very light pink or nearly white flowers. These he fertilised 
with pollen taken from Madame Vaucher, White Tom Thumb, and 
some other green-leaved, white-flowering sorts. Most of the progeny 
proved green-leaved, a few, however, showed variegation, but ho 
selected a few of those which showed no symptoms of variegation 
whatever, and when they bloomed they nesriy all proyed to have white 
flowers, and these he fertilised with noUen taken from the variofty 
named The Ghost The results of this cross were the nlant named 
Eva Fish, and one or two other promising seedlings, which he had 
little doubt would produce white flowers. 

It would appear, oontinued Mr. Grieve, that because the hand of 
seieaoe haa not direeted such experiments as he had endeavoured to 
reeord above, scientific men hardly feel inclined to aesign to the 
rough-and-ready cross-breeder the amount of credit which he may 
possibly consider as due to his exertions. Professor Morren, in treat- 
ing upon this snbjeet, aays that the cause that operates in the pro- 
duction of such varieties as Mrs. Pollock, Sunset, &c., is a multinlo 
or complex one, 4nd draws attention to the apparent diversity of the 
origin of such plants, and to the simultaneous appearance of similar 
forms in different localities in England, in France, and in Belgium. 
Now, all this Mr. Grieve said he believed to be incorrect, and an in- 
stance of coneluaions being arrived at without trouble having previously 
been taken to asoertain facts. Ho believed, in common with most 
growers and znissn of these plants, that no Golden-tricolored Pelar- 
gonium deeerving ol the name existed anteo^nt to Mrs. Pollock and 
Sunset, and if a^y siauler varieties originated simultaneously either 
in this ooun^ or on the qontinent, where were th^ te be found ? or 
vhat had haftMM of them T M. Morren further mid, " These varietiet 
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An not tlM ntvlt mora or Ism dinelly of aguui*8 agncr, Bor of Uus or 
that opemtion of tho ooltiTAlor, but thoj ara the indinct bat inotit- 
ablo nataial and spontanooni oonMqiMBoes of the modo of dorelopiBMit 
balongiag to the epeciei when grown under artificial eixoiunstanoes, 
^0." PoMiUy we ma^ be told eome day that Bt. Panl'i Cathedral was 
a spontaneons production, independent of man's agency, ^., A^d some, 
pejAaps, might be foond to beUevo it. For his own part hebelieTed 
ihat the Pelargoninm is grown at present nnder mnoh the same artificial 
oirenmstances as it was grown a hundred, or possibly two hundred 
years ago ; and our great grandfathers mi^t hare enjoyed the luxury 
of bedding-out Tricolored Pelargoniums in the summer of 1767 in 
overy way Uie same as their descendants were doing at the present 
time, had their tastes led them in that direction, and if the ioea had 
oooorred to them to use the means at their command. As he had said 
before, he believed that the cause of variegation was unknown, and 
consequently could not be produced, and the cross-breeder does not for 
a moment presume to say that he can oontrol Nature. All that he 
can do is to watdi her closely, and when he perceives her in the least 
degree inclined to tread the path he wishes her to pursue, he can, as 
it were, smooth that path, and render it as inviting as possible. He may 
perhaps even go a little farther, and, policeman-like, touch her gently 
on the shoulder, and respectfully request her to move on. More than this 
he cannot do, for what the poet has said with regard to Nature's fairest 
produetiott will also apply to Nature herself : — 

" For if she will, she will, you nay depend on 't ; 
And if she won't, she won't, so there's an end on 't." 

Mr. Grieve said in conclusion, that although the pedigree of the 
Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock had been made public, he would again 
brieflv state it. The seed parent of Mrs. Pollock was Emperor of 
the French, and the pollen parent Gold Pheasant. The seed parent 
of Gold Pheasant was also Emperor of the French, and the pollen 

?irent Golden Tom Thumb. The seed parent of .Golden Tom 
humb was Cottago Maid, and the pollen parent Golden Chain. As 
to the parentage of some of his seedlings of the present and last years. 
He was unable to give any information, as m most instances both 
parents were themselves seedlings, and many of them had net been 
preserved. 

The Chairman having thanked Mr. Grieve in the name of the Meet- 
ing, Mr. Wilis gave some illustrations of the manner in which sports 
of variegated Pelargoniums become fixed, and said that although he 
intended to have rei^ a paper on the origin of yariegated Pelargoniums, 
as Mr. Grieve had touched on many of the same points he would not 
occupy time by reading it, but he would communicate it to the Society. 
Mr. Ghater then stated at some length his views as to the causes 
of coloration in Pelargonium leaves, and differed from Mr. Berkeley 
in considering that variegation is not a disease. 

Mr. Bateman next made some observations on the Orchids. He 
had heard it often remarked that these occupy too much attention at 
the Tuesday meetings ; but his friends, Mr. Vix and Major Clarke, 
had on this occasion liod a magnificent revenge, for ho was quite over- 
whelmed by a golden shower. Diiecting attention to Cattlcya citrina, 
of which Messrs. Low exhibited a large collection, be said that the 
tendency of the plant is always to grow downwards, and pointed out 
the singularity of the pseudo- bulbs, which are as if wrapped up in 
silver paper. The plant lasts a long time in flower, and he never 
saw a more remarknbla si^t than a regiment of it, nearly a thousand 
strong, at Messrs. Low's. It was an Orchid succeeding with very cool 
culture, and would do in a warm greenhouse. Cypripedium caudatum, 
from Mr. Bull, with tail-like appendages nearly 2 feet long, next 
occupied attention ; but all C^pripediums, he thoaght, must yield in 
beauty to C. IsBvigatum, whicn was also exhibited. Dendrobinm 
MacCarthitt was also shown for the third time ; it was now arriving 
at iU full maturity, and Mr. Wentworth Bnller had informed him he 
had seen specimens of it with as many as twelve spikes of flowers, and 
very few l)endrobiums, indeed Orchids, would be able to compete 
with it. Mr. Bateman said he had next to noUce a little ^em— 
namely, Oncidium nubigennm, so called from its living almost in the 
donds, for it was found in Ecuador, at an altitude of 12-14,000 feet — 
a greati'r elevation than ever attained by any cool Orchid. It had 
cone nnder the names of 0. Bennisonianum and 0. Phalcnopsis; 
but Reichecbach had proved that the plants to which these names had 
been applied were nothing but the O. nubigennm of Lindley, for which 
O. cucnlhitum had been mistaken. The beautiful group of Lodia 

Ourata, and the wreaths of Bougainvillca spectabilis, shown by Mr. 
, were then noticed, and with refennoe to the hitter, it was re- 
marked that beautiful as they were, they wora nothing in comparison 
to the plant as grown at Cliveden. 

Mr. Bateraan then announced that Mr. Anderson, of Meadow Bank, 
near Glasjzow, was the successful competitor for the prize offered for 
the best list of Orchids arranged according to dimate (see page 344), 
and that Mr. Wentworth BuUer was second. After mentioning a 
Sarcopodium which wss said to exist in New Guinea as a plant whidh 
it would be desirable to introduce on account of the size of its flowers, 
which are said to be 8 inches in diameter, attention was next directed 
to the Japan Flax, told hj Mr. Alison, and which whilst resembling 
^ bass matting is much stronger. Mr. Bateman considered it much 
superior to matting for tying purposes, and it might also be employad 
as a textile fibre, as exemplified by handkerchiefs made of it. Mr. 
Bateman concluded by announcing that the subscription to erect a 
memorial to the late Mr. Skinner had produced a considerable aum« 



whieh woold be italadai tho iiasimMtiag, bj which tiina Uifbiflti| 
tion list would ha olosed. 

Major Clarke said that Mr. Baionan had no right to oompliuA that 
Orchids had been treated oooUy, lor he was always advocating tliat 
very treatment (laughter). ^ 

Mr. Wilson Saunders said that the use of the term Tricolor Polar- 
goniums was botanically incorrect, and exhibited a plant of Palargo- 
nium tricolor to which alone the name should apply. Yenieolor or 
parti-coloured Pelargoniums wonld be a better name ; indeed the lieit 
of the so-called Tricolors exhibited not three bnt four colonn. 



SCUFFLE-HOE. 



Mb. Gzobob p. Alleit, of Woodbury, ConDeetient, is Ibe 
inventor and patentee of this little implement. It is a seoiBe- 
hoe, consiBting of a tbin steel 
blade, with two cutting edgee, 
which ooneist of a series of acute 
teeth, sharpened from the nnder 
side. Held naturally, by a man 
standing erect, the blade Ilea 
perfectly flat upon the ground, 
and raising or lowering the 
handle gives it a tendency to 
enter, if shoved or drawn. The 
common straight-bladed scuffle- 
hoe, though sharp, often meets 
wit h considerable resistance from 
roots of grass and weeds, and 

frequently slips over them ; even bard lumps of soil obslraet 
its movement. This hoe readily passes through the clods, and 
cuts any kind of roots with ease. It is especially adapted to 
hoeing among garden vegetables. Carrots, Onions, and lootr 
in the field.— (^Iwcncan JgriculturUt.) 




PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 

Dalechaupu Boezliana (Roezrs Dalechampia). — Xat. ord^ 
BuphorbiacesB. Linn., Moncecia Polyandria. Native of Yen 
Cruz. Introduced by M. Van Houtte, of Ghent. A anperb 
shrub above 3 feet high, involucral bracts brilliant roae oolonr. 
Flowers yellow.— (I^ot. Mag,, t, 5640.) 

AoAVE scHxniGERA (Splintered -Icsved American Aloe). — Nai^ 
ord., Amaryllidacese. Limt., Hexandria Monogynia. Intro- 
duced from Mexico by M. Van Houtte, of Ghent. Bemarktlile 
for the broad white filaments given off from the mai^s of the 
leaves. Flower scape about 6 feet high. Flowers yellow. — 
(IfciU. t. 5641.) 

GoMPHiA Theophbasta (Theophrasta-llke Gomphia). — Xat, 
ord,, Ochnaceie. Limt,, Decandria Monogynia. Native of South 
America, probably the low-lying districts of BraziL Flowen 
yellow.— (/6trf.. t. 5642.) 

EpinENOBUic BBUBNBUM (Ivory-floweredEpidendrum). — Kat^ 
ord., Orchidacesd. Linn., Gynandria Diandria. Native of swampa 
near Panama. Its stem having bright green leaves oontraate 
well with the ivory white flowers.— (/Wrf., f. 5648.) 

Mtbtus Chekbn (Chequen of Chili).— .Vat. ord., Myrtaoesp. 
Ltnn., Polyandria Monogjnia. Flowers white. *' This is one 
of those pretty evergreen Chilian plants, so suitable for wsUs 
in all the milder parts of England, and for greenhouse de- 
coration everywhere, but which is apt to be cut by a winter'a 
cold below the average, and burnt by a long summer's drought, 
on the eastern side of the kingdom." — (Ibid., t, 5644.) 

FrrroNiA abotbokextba (Silvery-nerved Fittonia). — Nat. onL, 
Acanthaces. Limt., Diandria Monogynia. A most beantifiBl 
plant ; leaves dark green ; veins white.— (Ffor« de Serrei, 1664.) 

Hydbako¥A ^akiculata var. 6bakpiflor.v (Large-flowered 
Piiuicled Hydrauges).— .Yfl«. ord., Saxifragaceie. Linn,, De- 
candria Digynia. Introduced from Japan. Flowers snow 
white.— (Hiid., 1665.) 

Gbiffinia HTAdNTHiMA MAXIMA (Largest violet-colonred Gril- 
finia). — Nat, ord., Amaryllidacco}. Linn,, Hexandria Mono- 
gynia. Segments of corolla white, blue margins. — [Ibid., 1657^ 

Seoum maximum vbbsicolob (Various-coloured Largest 8e- 
dum). — Nat, ord,, Crassulacea). Ltnn., Decandria Pentagynia. 
Leaves green, variously marbled with yellow and pink, with 
an edging of the last-named colour.— (I6ivr, 1669.) 

Gbsmeoa. — Varieties, Chromatella, yellow; Cymosa, white 
and pink ; Lindleyana, yellow and pink ; Rosea punctati$sim€r 
yailow and spotted with pink.— (I^ut, 1671.) 
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siriped leayes).— The leaves are both striped and qpotted niih 
white.— (J&t<2., 1678.) 

ICaiumta Bosfto-pioTA (Bose-vftriegated Haranta). — Leaves 
with a rose-coloured band round emSti a short space from their 
edge, and pink-neryed: under surface purplish red. — (ZMd., 
1676.) 

• Pbab Pbingbsb of Wales. — See Journal of Hortxcul- 
TUBS, Tol. zii., page 88, k.s.— (i^2omt and PomohgUU) 



CAMELLIA CULTURE. 

Hb. W. Paul is under quite a wrong impression if he thinks it 
was inth an eye to business I criticised bis remarks on Ca- 
mellias. They are no speciality of mine. One house is all I 
deTote to their culture, and this for the sake of blooms more 
than with any other object. Those who have read my papers 
will hardly think interested motives have dictated their com- 
position, the greater number of them being on subjects of no 
peenniaiy interest to me. I question if Mr. Paul is older than 
1 am, and must say I hope he does not intend to convey the 
impression that when he was a boy he grew Camellias in green 
tori and found it fail, or that it was the old and general mode 
of culture. It is all very well to talk of not " depreciating the 
honest efforts of any fellow-labourer, however hniable," but 
when a man takes the stand of a teacher on any subject, I 
think he should be prepared not only to find others differ from 
him in opinion, but to be asked questions and have to reply to 
them. Few are in the position to speak ex cathedrd on any 
subject^ and it is better to answer with cogent arguments than 
ungenerous insinuations. " Dark Laurel-like bushes are not 
what the public want, particularly if large enough to hide a 
bullock.*' Perhaps not ; at any rate the public seldom obtain 
them. I once sent to the gardener at Wollaton for a few 
blooms of white Camellias for a ladies* party, and he sent me a 
large clothes-basket full, *' the dark Laurel-like bushes " being 
then almost covered with blooms. 

I eertainiy am disappointed in Mr. Paul. I thought I ran a 
good risk of having my objections answered in a way which 
would make me appear quite in the wrong, and that I should 
have had to solace myself with the fact that at any rate the 
public were the gainers. I took vlp my pen 

** With the BtfTu ioy whioh warrion fe«I 
In foemen worthy of thoir steel," 

said instead of being set right and having explained to me 
what *' loamy peat " is, I am told, or rather the public.is, that 
Mr. Paul has some thousands of Camellias to sell, grown 
•eoording to his rules, and that the first prize for Camellias 
was awarded to him by the Boyal Horticultural Society. He 
does not say if these thousands of CameUias ware propagated 
and grown by himself or by his foreign pupils, only that they 
have been grown according to his rules. 

Though I have been a member of the Boyal Horticultural 
Society some. years, I never heard of the Camilla Show. I 
did hear of a few middling cut flowers being exhibited, which 
took a prize for want of competition. Surely these are not the 
Und of prizes of whioh a manlike Mr. Paul ought to be proud. 
If I had grown such Hoses in pots as he hiss exhibited, I 
flfaould consider myself an authority in Bose-grOwiag, and 
should be ashamed to talk of a few cut blooms of Camellias. — 
J. B. Peabsom. 



BiBMiNaHAM Boss Sbow.— On reference to our advertising 
eolnmns it will be seen that the sixth annual Show will be held 
in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on Thursday and Friday, July 
4th and 6th. The prize list will be ready for circulation in a 
few days, having undergone a very careful revision at the hands 
of the Committee. Several features of interest have been 
added, of which we may particularise a class for eighteen 
▼arietibs of Tea-scented, Noisette, and China Boses ; another 
for twelve varieties of Summer Bosee, including Provence Boses, 
^ot MoBs>, Gallica, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, Alba, and 
]>amask Boses ; a class for amateurs who have not previonaly 
won a prize for Boses ; and some useful modifications with re- 
gard to Moss Boses. Hitherto there has been but one daas 
for baskets of Boses, and for designs. These are now separated. 
Seedling Boses, new plants, seedling plants, and novel and 
effective methods of exhibiting cut Boses are invited, and eer- 
tifioates of merit will be given where deserved. 



NOTES AKD GLEANINGS. 
It hi true, though not generally known, that many of oar 
most grateful perfumes are now produced artifidally, and, 
what will strike most of otir readers as approaching the iaore- 
dible, these artificial perfumes are obtained by the chemist's 
art from some of the most offensive of organic remains. We 
believe that even the most valuable of vegetable perfumes, 
attar of Boses, wiU be eventually prepared artificially, for it is 
really only defiant gas rendered solid at common temperatures. 
This is apparent if we place the tables of their chemical com- 
position side by side. 

▲ttMT of Roses. - OleflmtOflS. 

Carbon 86.743 85.71 

Hydrogen 14.889 U^d 

defiant gas is the most valuable constituent of the coal gaa 
which illumines our streets and houses. When pure it is neariy 
scentless, but if mixed with a little chlorine gas it becomes a 
heavy oil, and acquires a sweet ethereal odour. Some other 
addition one of these days will impart to it the odour of the 
Bose. We were led to these thoughts by the following note on the 
extraction in Turkey of the attar from the cultivated Boses :— 
** Mr. Blunt, the British "^ce-Consul at Adrianople, in his report 
to ih» Foreign Office this year, gives an account of the Bosa 
fields of the vilayet of Adrismople, extending over 12,000 or 
14,000 acres, and supplying by far the most important source 
of wealth in the district This is the season for picking the 
Boses->from the latter part of April to the early pwrt of June ; 
and at sunrise the plains look like a vast garden full. of life 
and fragrance, with hundreds of Bulgarian boys and. girls 
gathering the flowers into baskets and sacks, the air impreg- 
nated with the delicious scent, and the scene enlivened by 
songs, dancing, and music It is estimated that the Bose 
districts of Adrianople produced in the season of 1866 about 
700,000 miscals of attar of Boses (the miscal being U drachm), 
the price averaging rather more than St. per miscal. If the 
weather is cool in sprung, and there are copious falls of dew 
and occasional showers, the crops prosper, and an abundant 
yield of oil is secured. The season m 1866 was so favourable 
that eight okes of petals (less than 28 lbs.), and in some.oaeee 
seVen okes, yielded a misoisl of oil. If the weather is very hot 
and diy it takes double that quantity of petals. The culture of 
the Bose does not entail much trouble or expense. Land it 
cheap and moderately taxed. In a favourable season a donom 
(40 paces square), well cultivated, will produce 1000 okes of 
petals, or 100 miscals of oil, valued at 1500 piastres; the 
expenses would be about 540 piaatres— management of the 
land, 55 ; tithe. 150 ; picking, 75 ; extraction, 260— leaving a 
nett profit of 960 piastres, or about £8 lU. An average crop 
generally gives about £5 per donum clear of all expenses. The 
oil is extracted from the petals by the ordinary process of dia* 
tillation. The attar is bought up for foreign markets, to which 
it passes through Ck>nstantinople and Smyrna, where it is 
generally despatched to undergo the process of adulteriition 
with saadal-wood and other oils. It is said that in London tha 
Adrianople attar finds a readier sale when it is adultecated 
than when it ia genuine." 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

xrrcHXN OABPEir. 
A8paragw,-^1he beds in full cutting— that is to say, in their 
prime, may have every-shoot cut away until the middle of June. 
Sprue, or very small Asparagus, may. however, be permitted to 
grow. This will' hardly prevent the development of the dormant 
buds. Broccoli^ see to the sowing of Cape and other autumn 
Broccolis. Celery, let the plants in all their stages have due 
attention as to pricking-out, watering, stirring the soil, &c. 
The watering, above all, is a most important point ; it should 
ever be borne in mind that Celery will grow in a djtch. Kidney^ 
Beam, make fresh sowings, for those above ground are not 
much to be depended on. Cap$icumt may be planted under 
the front of vineries or in other warm situations. Tomatoei, if 
hardened off, may now be planted out ; the blanks on the walla 
are most eligible. Plant them on raised mounds, which will 
have the effect of reducing their grossness. Attend to the 
tbinniog of plants m seed-beds. 

VBUIT GABDBir. 

If wall trees, of the stone-fruit kinds, have been hitherto 
well managed, they will exhibit a regular development of foliage 
throughout No time should be lost in removing superabun- 
dant idioots from any place where there are indications of an 
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•lz9a^ .too itiQDg will «xhaiirt itaeU b^ thro visK out a nninl^er 
d Tigoroofl yooQg tboets ; on the oontrarj* the letter, if boI- 
f erect to remaia, will estaUiah fresh ohaxmcls for a flow of sap 
adequate to mamtain their excese of vigour, and thU appropri- 
ato^ must of eoorte take plaee at the expeoie of the weaker 
poztioDB of the tree. The fmit of Peaoh and Keetarine treee 
iB9j now be partiaUy thlxmed ; that of Aptioots i^ould be 
illuiUy legolated. Baspberriee usually send up many more 
shoots than are ultimately required; the weakest should be 
removed. Let mulchings be applied where borders are shallow, 
o^ UP^ any degree exhausted. 

VLOrWXB OABDBN. 

Newly.planted shrubs witl require thorough watering in 
yaiiods of drought. Masses of Ameriean shrubs under or 
mear large trees should have a top-dressing of some kind to 
keep them cool, and to eompensate for the exhaustion oeea- 
ikmed by the roots of the trees. A eoating of bog earth, 
ip]M|;num, half-votten leaves, or old tan, will be perfectly suit- 
alia. Conservative walls, trellises, or ornamental arcades, 
diOttId have close attention at this period. The more tender 
kiads of plants newly planted out should be protected from 
MB and wind, and if eold nights occur, and mats cannot be 
had, Laorel bon^ wiH answer the purpose admirably. When 
the various beds are fllled the surplios plants will be invaluable 
lor planting on roekwork, and for mixing with herbaceous 
plants in bovders, arranging each plant aeoording to the height 
it will ultimately attain, and keeping the very dwarf kinds in 
teont. Examine choice Boses in oider to ascertain that their 
hods are not injured or deetroyed by mactgots, and water 
with manure water during duU weather. Divide Keapolitan 
Violets, transplant into rich borders, and shade with a few 
heni^ nntil the plants sore rooted. Sow Biompton Stocks, 
Sweet Williams, sinc^e WaUflowers, Ac. Tie np Pinks and 
herbaceous plants as thev require it. Bake and clean shrubbery 
borders. Gontinue to tie np Carnations as they spindle, occa- 
Cionallv examining the knota and easing these when required ; 
keep the pots free frpm weeds, and water with soft or pond 
It is injudicious to give what is termed " a little and 
' when water is i4>pbed give sufficient to moisten the 
whole mass. Pinks are rapidly advanoinff ; tie to neat, thin 
•tieks ; reduce the spindles, or flowering shoots, to one or at 
nost two ; supply the plants liberally with water as the buds 
appear. Continue to prc^Mgate Pansies, transplanting seed> 
lings aa they become large enough. Attend to the directions 
given last week as to shading, watering, fertilising, &o. Some 
penons are in favour of watering in the morning out of doors, 
tsad others prefer the e^«ning ; we like the morning, as a gene- 
Mi rule, more especially for planta which have been recently 
planted out, such as bedding plants in the flower garden, and 
young vegetables transplanted from the seed-beds in the kitchen 
garden. To saturate tibe soil in such cases is in our opinion 
highly improper, as leadina to a considerable waste of the ac- 
eumnlated ground heat, also as tending to exclude the genial I 
inflnenoe of the atmcaphere. With regard to young stock of i 
the above kind, frequent sprinklings are all that are required ; 
in fact, a kind of cutting treatment, chiefly in order to prevent 
undue perspiration of the leaf. If this waste is prevented 
through the day by early morning watering, the plants may 
aafely be left to the dews duxing the night. Fine-rosed pots 
•hould at all times be used, and light sprinklings repeated will 
Invent the soil from beeoming puddled. 

' OBSSNROtrSH Aim OONSBBVATORT. 

Towards the end of the month some of the hardier stock in 
these stmctuies, such as the hybrid Bhododendrons, Camellias 
forming buds, and Orange trees in tnbs or pots, may be set out 
of doors* This will give liberty to snoh of the stock as must be 
auflered to remain, both on account of their tenderness and of 
tfie display they make. A sheltered spot should be selected, 
hut by no means under the drip of trees. A temporary awning 
should be suspended over them for a week or two at first, 
but it must be v^iy thin. When they are reconciled to the 
change, such as the Orange trees may be removed to other 
situations in the open air. Heaths in full frrowth will at this 
period require abundance of water, at least in bright weather. 
Many good specimens are lost through imperfect watering. 
The Erythrina crista-galli is a fine old plant : cuttings may be 
wads of the young allots of snbjects which have been headed 
«|pma* The old pkmts started in heat in Jaunary, and new ex> 
hanaled with flowering, if removed^ to a cool and light green- 
lM>use and softored to go to rest, will Uaom well a second tfane 
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nie ineraase of temperature previous^ reeomma&M, and 
absolute indispensable in order to have many plants is pc^ 
faction, will enconrage the attacks of red spider, mdsss a 
keen eve is kept on every plant, in fact, on every leaf, vA if 
idlowed to go on unchecked it will soon destroy the fblia^. 
Use the syringe daily, especially in fine aftemeons, and this 
will do mnoh to prevent the enemy appearing ; but after it his 
done so recourse must be had to effective applications without 
delay. A rule in gardening, which ousht alwaya to be acted upon, 
is never to allow an hour, still less a day, to pass without mmag 
an attack upon some kind of insect g» the very first diseavwy. 
The rapidity with which their multiplication proceeds, andcf 
which all gurdeners are well aware, should prompt to immadiala 
action. Such of the stove plants, or thoae belonging to aa 1b« 
termediate-house, as have made a good and early growth, tatsf 
now be removed to a cooler house, which will arrest tbsir lafid 
vegetation in some degree, causing robustness of hsbit, sadia 
many a teodeney to produce autumn and winter flowen. Bvvy 
attention should also now be paid to keeping down veoua 
amongst Orchids. There is nothing better than frssh, swsil 
bran for snails and slugs. This may be plaaed about the poll 
either in oyster ahells or crocks in the afternoon, and sboaU 
be examined by candlelight, at eight or nine o'clock. 

FITS AKD riUMES. 

After the stock for the flower-garden masses has beam- 
moved, all the surplus Verbenas, Fuchsias, Felargonioiiii, 
Calceolarias, Petunias, &o., remainiug in store pots ^oaUbt 
potted forthwith in three-inch pots, and their cuIUvation shooU 
receive every attention. As soon as they grow freely thfly oi«hl 
to be stopped, and be made to form bushy plants. XbeM vill 
form a reserve to succeed plants in full bloom at tlufl poiod, 
and also to fill np gaps as they occur in the beds or bot^-^ 
W. Eeans. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK 

KITCHBN OARDBN. 

Tbu work has been for the most part a oontinuatioB of that of 
the previous week. As soon as the thunder-showers osHsdsfHy 
exertion was made to bring up arrears, and far enoa({h behisi 
we are, when we must confess that up to the fime of vriQag 
this, even our flower-beds have not been levelled, thoBg 
several times turned roughly ; and without the loss of a Mgs 
minute, the character of the winter and 'spring has i^"*^ 
much out-door work rather behindhand, where there wai on 
additional assistance. Our chief work in the kitchen gaidan ass 
been sowing succession crops of Peas, Beans, Lettocss, Omu* 
flowers. Turnips, Badishes, &c., and more espeeiaUy DotM* 
hoeing all advancing crops, whether weeds appeared oraol. 

Temporary ifot6<jd».— We are not at aU sorTy--quits tfcs is^ 
verse— that some correspondents tell us we shall do am 
mischief by speaking of such beds as we sometimes do-ttsw 
of litter and droppings as they come from the stables wsak^ 
week, with less or more of short grass ; and they end by am* 
ing ua to recommend the good old plan of turning, and vttir* 
ing, and sweetening anch dung before making it into a fai^M, 
** £>r then even young gardenera would not kill their losis 
with ateam, gases, ^c." Now, be it understood that we bais 
no objection to all this labour, care, sweetening, and «*«*2Si 
ing the materials so used ; and no one has more oleai^ wM 
that the vapours from rank dung and grass will kill all ve^ 
able life to which they can have free access, except some oaia- 
stemmed plants, such as the Pme Apple ; and therefors we bswj 
been careful that when beds are nmde in this way there nau 
be a sufficient covering of old dung, half-decayed leaves, orm 
that, whUst receiving the heat produced, will keep dowa» 
noxious steam. Whilst so used the bed made frwi W» 
material is just as safe as one made from dung which htf Mas 
frwiuently turned and sweetfsied for several weeks, and tnai 
has dissipated in the general atmosphere a good portion ol» 
heat instead of this being turned to use at once. On os«gg 
out our directions there can be no danger, and we efioai«"| 
the heat from decomposing material which in eweete aiagsw 
sent into the air. We also know that this sweetening P*^ 
redooea the manure to something like a third of its kaMM^ 
matter of importance where scarcely ever enough *■ **• /JIS 
stale can ba found, and where bulk and a temporazy heat ma* 
be made the most of. 
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Dor greaiMt gaiddnera mU be the fizsi to admit tbai there i« 
kei head work, less eonatant anxiety and ooaaideration required 
in htfige prineely eetablishmentB, where there is the right place 
for eyerythiDg, than in those where for a great many aabjeets 
trhieh mast be had there is no proper place— where, for in* 
stance, thoasands of bedding and other flowering plants mnet 
be prodneed as extras, so mneh so, that an nDinitiated stranger 
^onld suppose that these flowering plants stood all the year 
where they were found in summer and autumn. Now, for all 
Sach forwarding purposes a little heat from fermenting materials 
is of great advantage, and it is of importance to obtain that 
heat at once instead of waiting two or three weeks for it. 
fieeore the heat, and, however rank, you can always insure 
safety by oovering with older material, soil, ieo. Mowings from 
the lawn are very rank, but mixed with long litteiy duug from 
the stable, much of the watering that otherwise would be re- 
quired is saved. For instance, desiring to help on Oelery, 
Perilla, Lobelias, ^c.( with^he least trouble, and having a few 
sashes that had covered Violets and Calceolarias, at liberty, we 
had two or three loads of long littery dung, the produce of ten 
days, brought from the stable, made into a bed for six lights, the 
few droppings regularly incorporated with it, well trodden, and 
then well watered, about 4 inches of rotten dung from linings 
pnt over it, and then about 8 or 4 inches of soil. Some old 
trunks of Spruce trees too far gone to be worth saving, say 
dErom 6 to 8 inches in diameter, were placed back and front for 
the sashes to rest on ; and a better place for pricking out such 
plants, to be raised again for flnal transplanting, could not be 
obtained in the finest pit in any garden, and the appearance of 
the plants shows how much they enjoy the by -no- means-violent, 
Jmt genial, regular bottom heat. 

For such work, lights of frames have to answer many pur- 
poses. For instance, in the case of early Potatoes in frames, 
the frame can be moved to something else before the Potatoes 
are taken up, and oftener long before the frame is moved the 
sashes may be turned to such purposes as above, and straw 
covers, &e., put over the Potatoes, Carrots, or Turnips at night, 
instead of glass sashes. We lately made some beds such as 
above described, but as we could obtain short grass we mixed that 
with the litter, and in such a case little watering was neces- 
sary, as the grass would yield the moisture. In a bed of 
this description, but with a frame for two lights over it, and 
prepared as above, we inserted Verbena cuttings, the upper 
covering being rough sandy loam, with drift sand on the surface, 
and we have no doubt that in three weeks from inserting the 
enttings, there will be strong vigorous. plants to take up with 
good roots for planting. All such temporary beds will be any- 
thing but idle in summer. We have made beds of dung so 
sweetened as to be short indeed at making time, and though 
fully 6 feet in depth, have been disappointed in the heat not 
being continuous, with ^le help of linings, for Melons and 
Cnoambers, and we have made beds 2 or 3 feet less in height, 
of less worked, less sweetened materials, except at the surface, 
and these beds, without having to make linings, especially if 
water could be made to pass down into the beds, and air with 
it, would maintain a regular, and for a longer time genial, 
heat than the thoroughly worked and sweetened manure-bed. 
In short, let every one work his dang as he thinks best, but let 
the amateur rest convinced, that he may sweeten it less with 
perfect safety and, therefore, obtain more heat from his 
limited supply, provided he keep the noxious gases down in- 
stead of letting them into the atmosphere among his plants and 
evtHngs. For instance, there are numerous hardy plants, 
snch as Pinks, Wallflowers, &c., which he may strike from 
cttttuigs now in the open air. in sandy soil, and especially if 
•overed with a sash or a hand-light; but all these will strike 
sooner, and the plants be stronger if there be a little bottom 
heat below them, even such as may be obtained by a mixture 
of short grass and stable-dung placed in a hole. When we 
used to grow Castor Oil plants, Cannas. Daturas, Arc, out of 
doors in the flower garden, we found success was greatly owing 
to giving them two or three barrowloads of such rank hot stuff 
beneath them, which afforded heat to the roots at starting, 
and became rotten enough for them to feed in before the end 
of the season. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL DBrARTBUSNTS. 

In these the work was chiefly a continuation of that of the 
previous week, but besides edging and preparing flower-beds for 
planting about eight days hence, as experience has told us there 
28 little gained by hurry, when now most of the plants are in 
the ground in temporary beds, we have been anxious to finish 
with two matters, and trust to have done so before this is 



printed. First, we shall not be able to now all the lawns and 
pleasure grounds, but we have mown a good swatiie Vy the 
sides of all the wiUks, and this done eariy, Mid repeatedly is 
one of the great secrets for keeping walks cleaa, firm, and 
free of weeds ; and the second matter is to ent wilfti an edging 
iron the sidea of all walks, nsing a line, and taking off a^ Uttla 
as possible, but enough to show a clear edge. If the walks are, 
as they should be, not more than 1 or li inch below the gra#s 
verge, the sharp-cut edging, though repulsive to fine taste, will 
not show more than a few days, and that eyesore is twenty* 
lold eompensated by the ease with which such grass edgings 
are clipped throughout the summer. 

There is another proceeding ^i^ch we would recommend to 
amateurs if they wish such walks to remain neat after outtinff 
the edges. This cutting will leave the sides a little coloured, ana 
more earthy than the walk as a whole. Scatter a little salt lor 
6 or 9 inches in width, and on this a little sandy gravel. Hhm 
sides of the walk will thus be neat and clean, will be easy to 
sweep during the season, will after a sweeping or two become 
of the same colour as the main part of the walk, and, as a role, 
these sides will be free of small weeds, where otherwise they 
would be almost sure to vegetate. If in pleasure grounds the 
grass dose to walks is allowed to become long, and produce 
seeds, it is next to impossible to keep the walks free of weedSi 
— B. F. 

. Crystal PALACE.>-The Great Flower Show, one of the events 
of the London fashionable season — is appointed for Saturday, 
May 25th. As this is the first great show of the year, and as 
the recent warm, sunny weather has had a most benefieia] 
effect upon the flowers, the show, it is anticipated, will be un- 
usually flne. It also enjoys the advantage of being fixed for 
the day appointed for the celebration of Her Majesty's birthday^ 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— Mat «». 

HowBVsa much the weather aafcj vnrv. we hare no dilolnntion ia, 
the supply, the growers* etends being filled to a late honr each morn- 
ing, or it may be the limited amonnt of bnainess that is doing whlcb 
makes the quantity teem bo mneh greater. "We have now from the 
Continent, Peaches, Aprioota, Cherries, Melons, and a few Pears, Sidney 
Beans, Carrots. Tamlps, Canliflowerf). Artichokes, and Tomatoes ; new 
Potatoes from Lisbon, Malta, and the Channel Islands. Good Regents of 
last year's growth oonunand a ready sale. 
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AfifleB i sieve 

Ancieots dos 

Cherries box 

Chestnuts bush. 

Currants ^ sieve 

Black do. 
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Ffffs dos. 10 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Gooseberries ..qnart 
Grapes^ Hoihonse. .lb. 5 
100 B 



a. d. s. tf 

Melons eaeh 8 OtolS a 

Nectarines dos. 15 M O 

Ofmnges 100 6 10 0- 

Peaohes don. 91 48 

Pears (dessert) ..dos. «k 

kitchen dos. 

Pine Apples lb. 6 8 Oi 

Plums i sieve 

Quinces dos. O 

Raspberries lb. 

Strawberries oa. 6 10 

WalnuU bush. 10 10 



VXOITABLES. 



Artichokes each 

Asparagus .... bundle 
Beans, Kidney, per 100 

8earletBun.| sieve 

Beet, Red dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

Brus. Sprouts | sieve 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

picUing .... dos. 

EndlTc dos. 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish . . bundle 
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6 





6 
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8 

8 

6 



^1 

8 Leeks 



S 

8 
8 

1 


13 

1 




1 



4 



j Lettuce . 

< Mushrooms .... pottle 



... bunch 
per score 



s. d. ».« 

8 too 4 
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MnstdJt Cress, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bushel 
Parsley. .... .per sieve 

Pusnips dos. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radlahes dos. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Ses'kale basket 

ShaUota lb. 

Spinach bushel 



I Tomatoes. . . . per dos. 

' Turnips bunch 

< Tegetable Manows da. 



1 6 

9 

4 

8 



8 

4 

5 

4 


8 

9 
8 
6 




TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•• We TSftnest that no one wiD write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the ** Jonmal of Hortionltore, Cottage 
Qardeser, and Ck>mitry Gentleman.*' By so doing they 
are subjected to nnjnstifiable trouble and expense. All 
Gommnnieationa should therefore he addressed sofehf to 
The Editon of the Jewnal of EortietUtwre, dte,, 171, FUit 
Streetf Londorit B.C. 
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We ftlflo reqnest that eorrespondents will not mix np on the 
same sheet qneettonB relating to Gardening and those on 
Ponltnr and Bee sahjeota, if they expect to get them an- 
Bwered promptly and eonveniently, bnt write them on 
separate eommnnioations. Also never to send more than 
two or three questions at onoe. 

N3. — Many questions mast remain unanswered until next 
week. 

OoLDix-vKiKKO ViOLart (Oakley).— The leares you hav« sent to as are 
vtry b€«iitifnl, and, as tfaej ha^e been similarly f^oIden-Teioed in two 
followiag years, the iport la probablr permanent. Tf so, instead of " pre* 
Tontinff it," we think some one of the London florists wonld readily 
pnrohase the whole of yonr plants. 

GoYER roB Vol.. X. (W. C),—U you enclose fifteen postage stamps 
with yonr address to this office, yon oon have the corer sent free by post. 
As the Vine mildew has appeared in yonr rinery. dnst all the leares with 
flowera of snlphnr without delay. Syringe at the end of a week, and 
repeat the treatment until the mildew ceases to appear. 

Advebtibcment (B. Q, OakUy).-'li is in our last number, but from 
**Bobert8&SoxiB" 

Aspects <J. S. H.).— For the purpose yon mention, we wonld decidedly 
use tbe south-east wall in preference to the north-west. "We cannot state 
the amount of piping in Mr. Meredith's houses which do so well, both on 
the e«st snd west aspects. Piping must be regulated according to the 
time the fruit is wanted. 

CoLZCS TzRscHAFFSLTi FOR Bkoding (J. J. G.).— ColeusVerscbsffBlti 
will do as a " bedder " in a tolerably sheltered place. It docs irell about 
London, and was very fine last penson at Wobnrn Abbey. Mr. Fish has 
done little good ynih it in his windy position, bnt means to try it further. 
It would be well to kei^p some Perillas in reserre. The specimen you 
sent was of BougainTilloea spectabiiis. 

OoTSRHio Hot-Watsb Pipes por Bottox Beat (C. IT.).— Your pro" 
posal to place first a layer of stones round and a few Inches over the 
pipes, then rough tan, all the finer part being sifted out, and at the top 
for plunging the pots either the fine tan or sawdust, will answer admlr* 
ably, provided you take care that the rough tan orer the stones that 
surround the pipes does not become dry; then it will permit the heat to 
rise freely. The moist state you may secure by having a pipe by means 
of which you can pour water among the stones. Do not cover the pipes 
with stones deeper than you csn avoid— say 8 inches. We would put 
washed fine gravel over the stones, and then the tan would not find its 
way among the larger ones. 
TiFPAiTT (Ttjfafi|f).— It wss advertised fa our Journal Isst week. 
PxACH Trrbs almost Dbstroted (O. S, r.).— Probablv the Peach 
trees are sufTerins from the severe frosts. We do not think that the earlv 
pruning would affecl them. We have lost shoots which were not pruned 
at sU. In your case, with water standing so near the surface, at the 
other side of the wall, wo should imagine that the border would be too 
wet, and tho wood, in tbo late dull autumn, imperfectly ripened. A drafa 
in front, from 8^ to 4 feet deep, would be the beet remedy. There are 
very singular facts in connection with water in oertain poaitlons. Water 
Htands as near the surface at the highest end of Mr. Lane's celebrated 
orehard-house vinery. 

IvsECT Eatiko Bofx Lkatxs (P, PA.—Ji is a Curculio, or Weevil, 
which eats tbe leares of yonr Bones. We think it is C. maeulatus, but 
the specimen was too much crushed to be certain, gpread a white cloth 
*t night benesth the trees and shake them. Tho insect feeds at night. 

BusTBBBD Peach Lbatbs (A. M. ff.).— Pick them all off They are 
esused by cold checking the growth of tbe leaves whilst the supply of 
aap from the roots remains unchecked. Shelter by glass or other cover- 
ing is a preventive of blistered leaves. 

HsATiKa A Mxi.oir Pit (X^arnrr).— The brick pit feet wide and 
8 feet below the ground level, which you have used for Melons, and a* 
you cannot heat with dung and tan yon propose to heat with a flue* 
we would treat in this way. We would run a flue round on the floori 
3 feet from the front and 2 feet from the bsck. Above the fluQ, flow 
and return, we would make a floor 8 feet from the glass. Slate or stone 
would be best, but stout slabs of wood would do very well. We would lay 
these elabs so that there should be from 9 to 4 inches between them. 
These spaces we would fill with clinkers, brickbats, Ac, and rou^ 
plaster them. On this platform we wonld place in the centre of ench 
light, back and front, an open drain tile, or a wooden box, communicating 
with the chamber in which the flues run, and furnished with a lid to let 
out beat for the atmosphere as wanted. By pouring water into these 
openings you can have moist bottom heat at all times, and moist top 
heat as you want it ; and there will be no danger of scalding, as the water 
will not touch the flues. For this system, if the flue is built, raised r few 
inches above tbe floor, the water poured on will go over the whole of the 
floor. If the floor was concreted all the better. The 8 feet will give 
ample room for foliage and earth. There would bo more trouble in heat- 
ing the two divisions of your 18-feet pit separately, bnt you can com- 
mence with that next the furnace, and give plentv of air to the farther 
psrt until you wish to sUrt it. The air makes all the difference. We 
observe no r^A ppider or other insects on the Vino leaf, and tbo blotches 
are tbe result of scalding. The best remedy is early air-giving. 

Variegated Lobelia {J. B. P.).— We cannot form an opinion upon 
such a specimen. Scud a good plant in a pot to the Floral Couimittee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Grapes Dark Coloured (J. 8. ff.).— Though no bigger thnn Peap, 
they are severely •• spotted '—1 hat is, they have a pecullnr ulceration 
which gardeners caU « the spot.** We beliove It to be caused bv defective 
root-action. If the roots are kept wanner and better nouiiahed we think 
the evil will not reappear. 

Dahlia CtTLTURE fDflftlfa).— We shall readily give information to any 
grower of this flower ; but we do not know of any difllcoltics in its 
culture. 

GovXKT Gabpsh Mabkbt (/. Woodt^ iui».).~-We know of no such pcr- 
Mm as vou need. Tbe regular attendanta will not ineur the trouble of 
commissions. 



Paupas Grass DRTXiro {W, JL J.).— The stems required for onaoMalsl 
purposes sboald be out directly tbe flower-heads attain their fan gin, 
and should be dried fa the sun. We ean only aeooont for tbe (Cornel or 
valves falling from their being eut when mature; waahing themvttk 
water will not tend to their preservation. 

Treb Miokokette apter FLowERiNG(ir.S.).— Mignonette is spena- 
nliil fa a greenhouse, and after flowering may have the surface son re- 
moved and have a top^rwwfag of rich oompost, the plant being ktpt 
closely pinched; hut it will not flower nearly so Ifaely as plants sown lad 
grown on for the purpose. The flowers are smaller, and the plant lea 
vigorous* 

EucHARXS AMAEORTCA CrLTTRE tC. M. Mffjor).— The plant sboald btn 
a real, which you may give at any season after the plant ceases gnrwtk 
by withdrawfag it by degrees from the hotbed, and keeping the soil dcr, 
but not so as to cause the foliage to flag, and it cannot have too moitt 
light and air. The pot, we presume, is full of roots and tbe drainin 
good. If the plant is growfag do not check it. but allow tbe flrowth to St 
made; then when the foliage attains its full size lessen the ssp^of 
water gradually, and expose the plant folly to light and air. Tkiavil 
check the frrowth, but you must not lessen the amount of water so agU 
cause the leaves to flag. It should have a rest of this kind forthiei 
months in every year ; but probably your plant wUl soon bloom. 

Panoratxux ahd lancHB axahoas r/dtfw).->The Psncrstium Kqiiiiw 
prec<sely the same treatment as the Encbaris. The Ismtne SBnaeH 
also requires tbe same trontmcnt as the Pancratium, to which it is a 
closely allied species. Ton cnnnot give them too much encoaragem«nt 
when growing, nor ripen off too well bv full exposnro to light. Tha 
potting should not be too liberal, for they iiowermore freely and eertaialj 
when the roots are conflned. 

Rhododekdbon Falconerx Injured bt Frost (if Sub%eTiheT)i-lM, 
msy take up the plant from the open gronud now, and yoa may eat it is, 
this being a good time, and it will start better from the part protected bf 
tbe snow than from tho leafless portion of plant, that being the put 
fajured by frost we prosume. 

Sou. POB THE ORANaS. LlXE. SHADDOCK, AND CAMELLIA (Jim).— Toi 

cannot have a better soil for all those than tho surface of a good sad 
^ther light loamy pasture, the turf being cut off from \\ to S inches tludc, 
and being ohopped and made pretty floe with a sp ado. It should be seed 
fresh, ana the border Rhonld be we'll drained, and fa planting the inll of 
each should be loosened and tbe fresh soil worked in amongst tbe root;. 
The Boil should bo made firm about the roots. They shonld be pleated 
rather high, as the soil will settle. Camellia ValUvaredo is a plaat of ftie 
habit and foliage, having flnely-formed rose-coloured flowen. 

List or Rocx Plants (Ba^).— AchUlsa Clavennc. sHverr fcliace md 
yellow flowers ; Alchemilla pentaphylla, peeuish ^-ellow ; AiTttom nxa- 
tile compactum, yellow ; Antcnnarla, mlvery foliage ; Aqailegia alfina, 
purplish blue, with white centros ; Arabia alpinn, A. nlbida, A. IvdAi 
variegate, A. caucaalca variegatt, sU with whtte flowers ; Aabrietit de.- 
1e^dea grAudiflora, lavender blue; Canipanul* girganica purple; Csiu- 
tium tomentosum, white; Cheirantbus alpimis, yellow, 0. ManhalJi, 
orange ; Cietna formo8U<«, yellow, C. Lcdon. yellow, 0. ro9eui,ro»e; Con- 
volvulus mauritanicue, blue; Cyclnmen conm. red; C. repandnm, rose- 
colour. C. europeum, rosy pink, C. neepolitAnum, red: ftephneaso* 
rum, pfak ; Diaiithus floribundus. pink ; Draba aizoides, D. to'ties wu 
yellow ; Dryas Drummondi, yellow ; Erinns alpinns, rosy purple; O*™*** 
procumbens, Q. triquetm, both yellow; Olccboma hedenoee lobis 
variegatis, reddish pink; Gnaphalium hyperboreum, white <<»^ » 
Iberia saxatilis, I. sempervirens, I. Tenoreana, aU white; ^^^''r'^ 
blniflh violet, L. cymbalsria varicgsta ; Lotus corniculatas ^'^^^^ 
yellow; Meeonopsis cambrica, yellow ; Mimnlus cnprcns, onnge; Oiowi 
vemuB, purple; Oxalis iropnololdes, yellow; Phlox Nelsoni, vwe, 
P. vema, rose; Polygala depresss, blue. P. vulgaris, bluish purple; Bbo- 
dodendrou blrsutum. pink; Rnbus chaiunmorus, white, ornamental edilMe 
fruit ; Saxlfraga afflnis, brownish crimson, S. niaoidcs, yellow epoHjfl 
orange. 8. blflora, rosy purple, S. caryopbylla, white, S. ootyledo|Kilu», 
8. cyinbalaria, sulphur spotted orange, 8. hircnlns, yellow, 8. ianipntf'i 
yellow, 8. oppoeitifoUa, rose, 8. unibrosa crcnatii. white ; Bedum «««i 
anglicnm, cruentura, Rwersli, and virencens, all yellowish ; 3. pttrporraffl. 
parpllsb rose, 8. pallidum roseum, light pink, 8. albicans, white; lit- 
folium alpinum, rose ; Vinca herbacea, V. major, V. major elogentisnisa, 
V. minor, V. mfaor plena, all blue. Of all of tho above you mftj pmcore 
plants, but some of them mav be raised from seed. It is best, howeter, 
to obtain plants. They all w'iU succeed well fa a rather shady litaitiOD, 
but not under treea. 

Japanbbb Maibb f Idem).— We presume it is the variegated viiic^ 
about which you inquire. It attains to a height of 6 feet and °^'*>*J'J 
is not, therefore, suitable for edgings. It is very finely variegates, isa 
well worth growing. It requires a warm, sheHeroa situation, and '"^'J 
used as a centre to a large bed, or at the back of a ribbon l^^''^' <"£!: 
requires to be sown each year, and fa heat, ao as to get it strong mho 
pluiting oQt. 

AuHTRAU AN Spinach {Idem) —It requires to be sown fa heat, sad whea 
strong planted out in good rich soil. 

SoRCHCK TARTARicuM (M^w).— It Ik a tall-growfag Grass, of no use is 
our climate but as fodder for cattle. 

Capb Aster (Irf^m).— Cape Aster, or Affathaja (Cineraria) »»^.^J 
CGBlestfs, is an evergreen, low-growing shrub, attaining to a ^^^^ 
18 inches. It fluweitf very freely: the flowers of a bright blae. « re- 
quires to bo wintertid iu a greeuhouKo; is raided from c'*^^"^*, T: 
half-ripened wood placed in a mild hotbed. It cannot be raised in uw 
open border. 

Dblphxnick formosttm (Jd«n).— The seed of this lovely *'"«*''^]jj! 

flowering plant may be »owu now in an open bordor, and when ^^Y!^ 

are large enough to hnndlo they should be pricked off in a bed of go* 

rich soil about 8 inches opart, and in autumn planted where they •« w 

\ bloom. The seed may be sown in March in a holbed; the pi*"** "^ 

: pricked off when large enough to hand:e, and grown on, wLl Sower"* 

I SAuieyear. 

Six Selbct Perennial Phloxes (Wfm).— Purity, white, cannineceBiw: 
Madnme Tliibaut. crimson, dark cfnlre; PictnraU, rose, centre marawi 
crimson ; Madame Corbsy, white, violet centre; Beatrice, c«™™'JSl 
son, and Madame Lemort, violet mauve, flaked with purple; sboibw 
good one is Triompho de Twickle, cannfae, edged white. 
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SsA-XASK Biracx (8. J. T, £.)^— W« Bbonld stftribnto the bittemefls to 
•ometliing d«l«terioix9 in the ashes, whioh are not a desirable material 
for blanomng it. Sand la far belter, and nothing is eqaalto pots oorered 
irith litter. Perhaps the flea-kale was imperf eotfy blanohed ; it would 
liie& hare a strong faltteziBh ' 



Kambs of Flaxts (Xlanwedyn^.— Telllma ienella. (Boumfmouth).-' 
Halesia tetraptera. (5. P. J.).— TrlUinm grandlflomm. The ** Manna** 
is Oplfsmenns emfl-gaUL 'O. A. ^.)'— Ledun latifollnm. (J. PJ.~-Daplm« 
oneomm. (P. E. Ji*.}.— 1, Ledum latifoliom ; 8, not determinable ; 8, 8t«< 
phf lea pinnata. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Sabnrba of I^sndoB for the Week ending May 21st. 
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OToroast and eold ; cloudy, oold, and dry ; densely overcast. 

Cloudy and cold ; densely clouded ; overcast. 

Fine ; overcast ; very flue at nigbt. 

Frost early in morning; fine ; very fine at night. 

Very fine ; densely clouded ; overcast at night; rain. 

Overcast ; constant heavy rain ; very wet at night. 

Clear and cold ; rain ; cold and wet ; cloudy and frosty. 
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THE STORY OF THE BLACK BANTAMS. 
Cousin Janet took a fancy she would have some chiokoDS of 
her own. She had an idea that I had derived great pleasnre 
and profit from my White Dorkings, and heing of rather a 
specnlative turn, she would make the Tenture ; so one morning 
early in April she sent a maid aeross to South Field, to borrow 
one of our White Dorking bens to sit upon some Black Ban- 
tams* eggs she had that morning received from Brighton. 

'* A White Dorking weighiog 7 lbs. to hatch Black Bantams 
weighing a few ounces — absurd ! " said papa ; "I hope you 
told her so." 
"No, I did not." 

" Then you would have done the greatest kindness to have 
said so. Tbey have no convenience for poultry-keeping at 
Uncle Tetley's, and cannot succeed." 

" I can tell her so yet, it is not too late ; only I am afraid 
Ck>nsin Janet will think me mean and ill-natured." 

*' And if yon do," said Aunt Margaret, who was with us at 
the time, " she will miss the knowledge she might have gained 
hj experience. Ah, Maud ! if you live to be an old maid you 
vnll find out it is much better to let people have their own 
way — read their school-books after their own fashion, upside 
down if they chose." 

** If I were you, Maud," suggested mamma, ** I would send 
in the hen and your * Poultry Book/ and ask her to read it, so 
that she might know what she was doing." 

" Janet will bring up her chickens and then read the book," 
said papa with a great laugh ; " and snub you into the bargain 
for seeming to know more than she does." 

But Cousin Janet did not do that: she accepted the hen 
with a long string of compliments, but returned the book with 
many thanks, saying she " did not need it— had more than she 
could read, and that she knew all about poultry- keeping, having 
once visited at a farmhouse for three months, where they kept 
a first-rate henwife." 

So the Dorking was taken to her new quarters. She had 
long cherished the desire to have a family of her own ; yet 
when shown the nest containing more than a score small, very 
small eggs, she manifested great discontent — seemed by instinct 
to know that they were not her eggs, and would not produce 
her sort of chickens. So she grumbled and cackled, and flew 
np and down ; and though over and over again she was taken 
to the nest, still it would not do— they were not her own eggs, 
«nd it was not her nest. She was not like the little Game hen 
that stole a nest in a manger, and, when the eggs were found 
and removed, took the halter ball under her wing, and kept it 
warm for days and niglfls ; so determined to sit was she, that 
anything was better than nothing. There was no way for it 
but taking the hen back to her old nest and seeing if that 
would bring about the desired result. Even then she di'l not 
fleem exactly suited, but scratched about among the eggs, turn- 
ing them right and left. Some rolled out — they were given 
back to her ; again she rolled them out more roughly than 
before, for this time they were broken. At last she was left in 
qniet possession of sixteen eggs, over which she brooded, and 
evidently intended to take great care. Whether the Dorking 
was gifted with numerical qualifications, or was a believer in 
the old saying, " There is luck in odd numbers," I cannot tell ; 



but when she left her nest the next day there were seventeen 
eggs — a large round white one in the midst of the small ones : 
this was taken away. Next time the eggs were counted there 
was still an odd number, another large white egg being added ; 
but this time it was left to take its chance — no doubt it would 
come on well. It was a great favourite : it was always found 
in the warmest, softest part of the nest — ^no daily turning ovier 
of the eggs ever turned it to the outside. 

As the twenty days passed the wonder was, how many 
chickens the Dorking would hatch out of her seventeen eggs. 
She had not broken any, but the critical time was yet to come, 
and, which appeared far more likely to have happened. Cousin 
Janet had not broken any. Never " sitting hen " had such a 
life of it as the poor Dorking had. Many a time did I wish 
she had been a Game hen, better to have defended the righte 
and quiet.of her nest. Of course the hen and eggs had been 
removed to Bidge House as soon as the former had settled. 
Every egg was marked on one side ** np," on the other ** down," 
and daily did Janet take off the hen to see if the eggs were all 
as they should be, all ** up " or all " down ;" if not, they were 
turned over to the proper side, for the days when they should 
be " up " or " down " were marked in her almanack, so ^o 
" could not forget if the hen did." Then every four dayfl tha 
nest was watered with warm water, and, when the last week 
aiTived, daily. Then every night a candle was taken into the 
outhouse and the eggs looked through. All the eggs had the 
pame appearance —they were either all good or all bad ; Kate 
said the former, Janet the latter. So a basin and warm water 
were brought to test them ; for George said, " If they sank 
they had chickens in, the weight carried them down." Cook 
said, " If they had chickens in they would float, for as soon as 
the bird felt the influence of the warm water it kicked abont^ 
and the motion kept it up." George said he could not tell how 
anything so tightly packed as chickens were in the shell eonld 
possibly kick. "Why, then," replied cook, "they breathe 
faster, and that moves them about." 

Kate thought "nothing could breathe without air," and she 
did not see " how the chicken could get any through the shell 
and the thick underlying akin." Aunt Margaret thought " every 
egg contained a certain portion of airltept in reserve for the 
growing bird." 

So, with so many different opinions, Janet was puzzled and 
refused to try the warm-water test. 

" And when they snip," said Janet, " what would you do ? 
The hen ha» so many I am sure she cannot take care of them 
all. I have heard say you may help them out by wrapping 
them in a warm, moist, flannel ; and there were four with little 
holes in this morning. I will try." 

" Bat. why would you take all that bother when the hen can 
do it for you so much better ?" said Aunt Margaret. " I would 
leave her quietly alone to do her own work ; and if jou must 
help, just take away the little chickens and put them by the 
fire, and then the others will come on faster." 

Daring the day four of the chickens were put into an old hat 
and placed before the kitchen fire, covered over with fiann^ 
The brimful kettle was banging up ovir the fire, its low-seb 
and yet far-projecting spout already filling with the swelling 
water ; a few minutes and it boiled over, pouring out its scald- 
ing contents right into the hat, whioh seemed to have been 
placed there on purpose. The poor little Bantams' short Uyee 
were soon over. 
Next morning there were five more chickens out of the ahelU. 
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TbM9 w«re pat into • basket and taken into the parlour, where 
there wae no kettle to boil oyer. During the day four more came 
oat, and the one White Doridng ; and in the evening Janet was 
in a great dilemma. What should she do with her Bantams — 
roll them up in flannel and put them in the oven all night, or 
fliye them baek to the hen ? Everybody thought they would be 
vampled to death before morning, and yet she must have them 
iiometime, so why not at first f Next morning Janet found two 
of her chickens dead, and one egg squeezed so flat that the 
bird was killed ; and the two remaining eggs though chipped 
did not appear to be making any progress, and certainly had 
not much chance, for their mother did not oare about them in 
ihe least; she stood upon her legs, shook her wings, and 
Walked about and called her little ones after her, and finally 
fettled down in a comer, as far away from her nest as could 
be, appearing only to have one desire— to thrust her tail right 
through the stone wall out into the garden. 

What could be done with the forsaken eggs ? Janet was 
sore she could bring them out alive, saying it only required 
time, patience, nicety, warm water, and a pair of very fine 
eoissors ; and Janet had one and all of these. So she made the 
trial, and sat for hours in the hot sunshine of a May day by 
the taUe on which was placed a china basin containing a little 
warm water in which were the eggs. When the water cooled 
the added more warm, then took oat one egg and wrapped it 
in ootton wool and put it on the stove. Every few minutes 
she opened it out to crack the shell a little more, or to break 
off pieces that were already cracked, until the bird had its 
feet free, and then could help itself. Then the other egg took 
its turn under the operator's hand. 

Time and patience indeed worked wonders beneath Janet's 
dalioate fingers; and when the evening came the chickens 
were out of their shells and alive. Poor little weak things, 
they looked unable to hold up their heads or stand upon their 
lags, and very proud was Janet when she took them to their 
mother; but the Dorking was unwilling to regard the new 
comers as her own ; she would not shelter them, and they were 
afterwards given to her in the dark, so that when the daylight 
tame she could not know them from her own. 

Janet's hen-house, a temporary place made of wood, which 
George had put up, was one of those dean places, all too clean 
lor chickens. The poor hen could not find a fly or spider on 
ibe fresh lime-washed walls, and the floor was constantly 
■oonred out with stones as they do in Yorkshire, so that the 
Dorking might scrape and scrape, and yet flnd nothing, not 
eiven a bit of hay, or grass, or straw to make a nest of, or to 
toss about for pleasure as mother hens love to do. There was 
not a grain of sand or speck of dust — nothing in the world for 
the hen to do. She could not even turn over the fountain, it 
stood so firmly ; and the dish containing their food was too 
shallow to be upset, so there was nothing left for the chicks but 
to paddle in and out among the bread and milk, and waste 
Hoeh more than they ate. 

A fortnight passed, there were no deaths to register in 
laaat'B poultry book : if the Bantams did not thrive and grow, 
they at least lived. Cook said, *' They never would be worth 
anything in the world; They wanted more air and sunshine ; 
tiiey ought to have fresh green sods daily from the field to peck 
at and play with, and thus give them something to do besides 
sating and sleeping.'* So on the first fine day Janet gathered 
up all her chickens into her little black silk apron, and took 
Msm oat into the garden to sun. They could not have sun- 
shine in their little house, so she would give them an airing ; 
bat the chickens did nothing but fret and make a great noise, 
wldeh their owner bore with admirable patience, thinking it 
was for their good. At the end of half an hour she took them 
kome to their half-wild mother, who in her anger at their 
absence knocked them about right and left, rapping them hard 
with her bill, eovering them wi^ her wings one minute, and 
the next sending them adrift, scolding all the time, until the 
poor lit^ Bantams began to wonder, like Trotty Yech, if they 
had any business in the world. 

But a darker day was drawing near for the chickens, a day ever 
to be remembered; it was when they were nearly a month old 
joMt the age when mortality runs riot among them, carrying off 
the weakly ones, and testing the strength even of the strong. 
It was a rale at Bidge House to take in a good feed every night 
lor the little things to find early in the morning, so that Janet 
had no need to go to them until after breakfast. One Saturday 
aifl^t the rain oame down in torrents, so the maid put aside 
ttie food, thinking she would take it by-and-by. She never 
MBMmbered to do so. Next morning the bells were ringing 



before Uncle Tetley or any one, save Awnt Hss^gavtlt, mads ai 
appearance to breakf^t. There was a great harry and fern to 
be at church in time. Then after service it was pksOBit 
leitering slowly home through the eoontry lanes. Janat sssdmI 

to find it so, for she was slower than anv one. Then came the 
dinner earlier than usual, for Constn Walter had andsrtskan 
to teach a class in the Sunday school for a friend who wu 
away in London. Then there were cake and wine and fruit, the 
good things which could not be harried from, so that it was thne 
in the afternoon when Janet sooght her Bantams, not to see if 
they wanted anything, but for her own pleasure, unlocking the 
door and going in, without any foreboding feeling of comiag 
sorrow. She called 6ut ** chick, ohick," and the hen flew up 
and bit her wrist, and no wonder, for i^e floor was strewn nifli 
her dead chickens, three, four, five of them, another gsapiag 
out its last, its head resting on the empty fountain. There on 
not a crumb of bread, or groat, or bit of rice to eat, nor even a 
sod to peck at in desperation, and the few Bsntams that mn 
alive crawled feebly after their mother. 

I am afraid we did not sympathise much with Janet, for 
Aunt Margaret called her a cruel girl to pine her chickens to 
death ; and cook said, ** There was little sense in orjiag sftsr 
spilled milk, and that all the wailing in the worid cooldnt 
bring 'em back ;" and '* Janet declared it would not have hsp- 
pened if she had not trusted BCary to do it ;'' and Kate ssid, 
" Janet never would succeed with poultry because she regsrded 
them altogether from a wrong point of view. She thoogfat of 
her own pleasure, not their good." 

After this Janet took great care of her three Bantsms, she 
gave them sand and sods, and fresh water, never forgot fo 
feed them, and never again separated them from their mothttt 
but took them out into the sunshine for hours ; but the erit 
done was in a measure past remedy, a pined ehiokn eeldom 
recovers. One of the three sickened and died before it veitso 
months old; another, a little hen, grew up deformed, iti hiek 
was crooked, and its tail on one side. Only one grew up ot 
fair proportions, a fine little fellow he was, loud in vooee, 
quick of motion; and with a coat glossy as an old starling's, k 
general pet was Master Charley ; he would spring od yoor 
hand, eat out of your fingers, and betray no fear nor desire for 
liberty. 

When the mother Dorking left her Bantams, which she did 
not do until her new nest was half full of eggs, then the Bantais 
hen drooped and pined away, and was at last found deed sader 
some rhubarb leaves. Master Charley did not nriss her mneh, 
she was no companion to him in his long strolls thioQg\iihft 
fields, or his high flights upon the walls, where he used to beet 
his wings and crow out lostily, with a voice like a giant's. Bat 
Charley lost favour, he was a great thief, and the thing he 
liked best to steal was butter. Many a time in a week was 
he found upon the kitchen table digging his bill deep info 
the soft new butter. So Aunt Margaret said it would be best 
to send him away. He was taken to a farm-house a few va\M 
in the country ; but he did not settle there, he missed the old 
faces, and moped about in eomers, hanging his wings sadtaUt 
and was never heard to crow. He had not been there many 
weeks when he was drowned in a tub of wort. He wss thea 
put into a basket, and sent home. We dog a hole in the Tine- 
border, unreached by Vine roots, and as near as we eonU i«- 
member to the fifteen Bantams, and we buried him tbeie. 
Janet said " she was sure the eggs must have ailed somethiagi 
or all the chickens would not have died." — Maud. 



CAVE CANEM. 



(FOB CANEM BEAD CAMBEBWELL.) 
In the beginning of the year I advertised some Oame Bid- 
tams for sale. I was kindly answered by a gentleman ^l^ohsd 
evidently his "little place in Surrey," not far from "The 
Green," and that pellucid stream known as ** The ^i^^J 
was requested to send some birds immediately, and to wme 
word by what train they would arrive in London. ** -^ •?* 
ceptance at three days " was promised by the next poh* 
There was something eo " truly rural " in the whole afflur 
that I could not do otherwise than exclaim with Chatuf 
Bates, " So jolly green ! " Thereupon I sent two letten, the 
one saying that the birds would arrive in London by *^~ 
such a train, the other to a " denizen of » Tlae Grove,' " ahwe 
bird who whispered by return of post unsati^sfaotoiy ^^^^^ 
I did not send the birds. In a day or -two after the tujj 
when th^ should have been delivered, I hiada letter to t» 
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J ttttt if I ^ftd Bd tenl timm I imt' not to do so tt prasent, 
M Bcr Mttraspoiiteii had fifled in dlspoBing of some birds, and 
Ml 1^^ loom lor tbeiB. 

Iftar a wUle, when I had afaioeft forgotten the matter, I re- 
eihed a note reqneetittg me to send some pens immediately. 
I wiole aelring lor a cheqoe or a ref erenee. I heard no more. 
fhem need to be a phrase, «'It'8 all np at Peokham.** I snp- 
poae this wae the ease at Oamberwell. x 

The inquiry in hat week's Journal eoneeming Oamberwell 
taHight the matter to my reeoBeotion.— Eoomxt. 



WOODBRIDGE POULTRY SHOW. 

I WAB mneh gratified to see by the letter of yonr oomspon- 
dent «* EoouT," which anpeared in last week's Journal, that the 
Committee of the Woodbridfls Ponltiy Show now purpose to 
iSathvege in fnll all outstanding ohums. This is a step that 
win, no doubt, insure a perfect reoonciliation with all claimants, 
and alao public support, should it be deemed advisable to re- 
madtate the Woodbxidgs Poulb^ Show. That the Committee 
were placed in a most unenviable position duiing their last 
Show, from the f^t of a sudden gale of wind overtumiDg the 
tent, is probably known to most of your readers, and, doubt- 
Ises, avezy heavy reduction in the receipts from this unforeseen 
eanse ensued, independently altogether of the great personal 
annoyance to the managers themselves. 

The Committee having adopted their present course, I can- 
not forbear (as having arbitrated at so many of their meetings), 
oiving my unqualified approval of the great care and attention 
beetowed on Uie poultiy during the time of exhibition, which, 
l» fiwt, eonid not be exoeeded; nor can it be doubted the 
Inatitotioai of the Woodbridge Show did much to improve the 
fOBltiy in the samnnding district.— -Edwabd Hewitt. 



ARTIFICIAL HATCHING. 
I BHOuiin feel greatly obliged if erase of your readers who 
personal ex]' 



i experience and success in artificial hatching 

would kindly tell me what they consider the proper temperature 
Ipr ens. I presmM there would be a difference in cases where 
ttM whole of the egg is oonstanUy exposed evenly to the same 
neat, from those where only one side^receives the greatest 

^fPTbat should be the temperature when the egg receives on 
•n sides the same heat ? and when one side receives a greater 
49gree, of what temperature should the hottest side be 7 
^An old book which I have on the subject stotes, that to have 
aferaag birds there ought to be a difference in the heat applied 
to the top and bottom of the egg of from 8^ to 10**, but I 
eaanot believe there should be so great a difference.— E. 

[There need be no attempt made to secure a difference of 
fmperature between the upper and under side of an egg whilst 
menbating. When a hen sits upon eggs the temperature 
around them is uniform. The temperature should be 104* ; 
hut 2° or r higher or lo^er oeeasionally are not detrimental, 
••M if onee in eaoh twenty.four hours the temperature for 
balf an hour is aUowed to siuk to 90^, in imitation of the.hen'8 
leaving the nest for feeding, aU the better. TW s lowering of 
temperature must not be permitted during the day or two 
4amg which the chicks are coming out of their shells.] . 



mVAL INCUBATORS. 
' I mxBx moat of your readers will agree with me that one of 
the greatest drawbacks to poultry exhibitors is the difficulty of 
obtaming early chickens. Cochins are the only fowls which can 
be safely relied upon as sitters in the early part of the year, 
«nd they frequently erueh one*half of the chickens in hatching, 
and clumsily tread some of the others to death afterwards. 
)C6reover, to fanciers of a non-sitting variety, the necessity of 
I wep i ng sitting hens which are useless for tiie greater part of 
the year, is a great inconvenience. This obstacle seems likely 
to be overcome in a great measure by artificial incubation, Uie 
gnat difficult being to select from among so many incubators, 
aew and old in principle, that best adapted to the purpose. I. 
would beg to suggest that, alive as you always are to the in- 
tevtst of exhibitors, and holding the position of the recog- 
utaed authority in poultry matters, you should kindly intimate 
to manufacturers of incubators that you would be willing to 
experiment with the different incubators, and report on the 
merits of the same after the manner of The Field trials of 



breech-loaders and sport&ig'rifles. I f ee( persuaded that your 
kind oomplianoe with this suggestion would b^ a gre«l booal to 
very ma^y snbiaribera.«*Ba(ewx Ban. 

[It was an easy task ft>r our sporting contemporary to cN^ 
eide on the merits of rival rifles ; but to watch incubators lot 
three weeks would require an expenditure of time which wb 
cannot aflbrd. Moreover, we think that if three disinterseted 
breeders of poultrr would undertake the task their deoiata 
would be more satisfactory.— Ens.] 



NON-RESISTING BEES. 

A raw weeks ago the attention of bee-keepers was directed 
to the subjeet of non-resisthig bees* That the beee of a hive 
weU stored with honey and a numerous population should 
allow themselves to be tamely plundered by marauders, with- 
out offering any opposition, is certainly an anomalous proceed- 
ing; but that sufih is the faot I am able to attest from per- 
sonal observation. 

In the early part of February last, my attention was direeted 
to bees deliberately entering a hive and carrying off the storef 
without challenge. They came from a colony a few yards dis- 
tant, as was proved by sprinkling them with flour, and the eit- 
cumstanee of their meeting with no repulse from the inmaitei 
led me to suppose that they had found out a qneenless Uw. 
An inspeetiott of the interior, however, jHroved not only thai I 
was mistaken in my conjecture, but disdosed the gmtiM^^ 
truth that an active queen reigned, and that there was no lack 
in the number od her attendsnts. Although, however, tfaa 
population was such as to be capable of dreading itself, it yet 
in the most unaccountable and helpless manner aUowed ita 
treasures to be pillaged. For two weeks a regular system of 
pilfering was establiuied, and not tiU the unfortunate inmates 
were reduced to the verge of famine did they awake from their 
apathy and become alive to the evil that had befallen them. 
Then, when almost too late, a change of sentiment took plaee, 
for on the return of the thieves to complete their work of ruin, 
they were met at the entrance, collared, and stung to death, or 
hurled over the landing-board. 

So discouraging was the reception from their enraged victlmf, 
that a timely retreat was deemed advisable and a truce wa# 
entered into for the future ; but as the stores had in a great 
measure disappeared, I found it necessary to replace the emptied 
combs by some weU- furnished ones which I had laid aside 
as a reserve for any weak stocks that might require a little 
help in spring. The new supplies kept up the spirits of the 
bees, and they were not again molested by their former as- 
sailants. 

AU went on weU till the 23nd of April, when the hive in 
questioi) for a second time became the victim of misfortna*. 
Thieves again found a peaceable entrance to it, but this time 
they came from a different colony— one that occupied the site 
farthest from it in the apiary. The weather was favourable 
for making incursions, and the new thieves continued them 
daily till the 28th, when a grand and flnal siege was laid to tfos 
sweets, and the whole carried off without remorse. 

What struck me as rather remarkable was the faot that not 
only was no defence by the assailed set up, but that they never 
seemed to intermit their labours for a single minute during the 
commission of the depredations. Pollen was as diligently carried 
in as honey was carried out, and the queen, without showing 
any signs of perttlrbation, pursued her maternal duty of ovipo- 
sition. Not one intruder attempted to injure her, and tba 
unforiunate bees seemed to have no concern but care for their 
brood, of which there was a considerable quantitv in the hive. 

As the food was now exhausted I knew a hunger swarm 
might soon be expected, and therefore to prevent so undesirable 
a result, I provided the hive with mv last spare comb, and re- 
moved it to another apiary a mile distant, where the perseeit- 
tors of the inmates would have little chance of finding it. 

Since its removal they have manifested great activity, and 
now that their foes have found that no spoil can be extracted 
from the vacated stance, these are wisely betaking themselvea 
to legitimate labour. 

Had it been earlier in the season I might have resorted to a 
remedy which in another instance of the kind was found suc- 
cessful — viz., to shut up the plundering hive one day and the 
plundered hive the next, continuing the practice for a week or 
longer ; but in May eveiy day is precious, and I was unwilUng 
to retard the progress of either Ave by causing a suspensien 
of out-door work on alternate days for even a short period. — ^B. 8. 
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"WHY DID YE DIE?" 

Oh Tintisg the apiary of a friend in tiie oomity of Dublin 
this week, I was mnoh disappointed to find that four ^9rj fine 
.atpej^s were oompletely uninhabited, every bee in them having 
42ed. When I say fine stocks, I mean they were so at the com- 
.meneement of last winter when the aatnmnal feeding ceased. 
At that period nothing oonld have been more pi^sperons than 
their condition, both as regards population and winter stores 
of feeding. All seemed to go on well daring the winter, and 
at the opening of spring they each phowed the nsnal symp- 
toms of health and prosperity. Food in moderate supplies 
was then given to them, consisting of liquid honey and sugar 
and barleysugar made exactly as directed by Payne in his 
book on bees. My friend thinks the latter was the cause of 
the cUsaster, and that the bees were poisoned by the vincfitar 
contained in it. Such, however, is not my opinion, though I 
confess I am puzzled to account for the sudden and rapid 
mortality which took place. 

- On opening and examining one of the hives, the appearanee 
at first did not strike me as extraordinary, a fair quantity of 
honey in a perfectly pure state was still in store ; there was no 
sealed brood-comb, but a number of brood-cells were open, and 
occupied by young bees, which had apparently come to per- 
fection. From the latter, and also from a number of old dead 
bees clogged between the combs, a most offensive smell was 
■perceptible, very much like stsle salt fish. I also observed a 
whitie mouldy spot here and there, from which the odour I 
have described emanated strongly. 

"What do you consider the probable cause of the disaster ? A 
stock of Ligurians adjoining the others are in a most flourishing 
condition ; they had no barleysugar.— Squib, Co. Kildare. 

[We do not believe the bees were injured by the barley- 
sugar, and should refer the offensive smell and spots of mould 
; to the effects of decomposition after death. All the appearances 
you detail point to the conclusion that the stocks perished 
from cold and starvation, although how this could take place 
•when the hives contained a fair qnantity of pure honey ap- 
pears almost inexplicable. We believe the fact to be. that the 
vitality of bees frequently recedes to a low ebb towards the end 
of winter, and in this way they often at that time succumb to 
a degree of cold which would have done no harm whatever ot 
an earlier period, whilst the remaining stores of honey were 
probably in remote parts of the hives, which in their enfeebled 
condition they were unable to reach. We do not recognise in 
your description any symptoms of foul brood, and should not, 
therefore, be afraid to make use of the empty combs after 
picking out all the defunct bees and larva).] 



THE GERMAN CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE. 

TOR EXTRACTING HONEY FROM THE COMBS WITHOUT INJURING 
THEM. 

Concerning this invention of Kajor von Erushka we find 
the following in ** The American Bee Gazette.'* *' M. Bouvel 
flays, * The whole secret is in making use of centrifugal force. 
The honeycomb is laid upon a wire sieve hanging in a funnel 
whose outlet is closed by a cork. The funnel has a handle or 
bail (like that of a pail or kettle), to which is attached a 
rope, by which it is swung round and round in horizontal 
circles ; and after a short time the honey, if it is not too thipk 
ox crystallised, can be drawn off out of the funnel perfecily 
dear and free ifrom particles of wax or pollen. For operations 
. on a larger scale a stationaxy apparatus with wheels for motive 
. power is needed ; but for single combs any one can construct 
his own rotary hand apparatus.' '* 

Kajor Von Erushka explained his *< Honeycomb-emptying 
Machine *' at the meeting of apiarians at Briion as follows : — 
** The whole matter is very simple ; reminds one of the * egg 
.of Columbus,' and is founded upon the use of centrifugal 
iorce. You can convince yourselves very easily of this by 
trying the experiment on a small scale. Take a wire pipe- 
cover, place in it a little piece of unsealed honeycomb, tie a 
string to it, swing it round and round in horizontal circles, 
and you will nee that the honey is very easily expelled from 
the comb. Founded upon this idea, I have constructed an 
apparatus which affords the most satiofactory results, and 
offers many advantages to those who obtain honey in large 
quantities. Among these advantages are — purity of the honey, 
facility in obtaining it, and complete preservation of the combs, 
which are often of such exceeding vaJue to the apiarian. 
'* To give a general idea of this machine, imagine to your- 



selves a horizontal disc pat in rotaiy notion by a whed. Uwm 
the edge of this disc are dight small uprights suiroaiidMor 
connected by a wire sieve, and thus forming an octagon moa 
the disc. If you now hang the misealed combs with tSa 
frames between these uprights on the inside of thii win 
octagon, and pat the disc in motion, so as to make aboot nx 
revolutions per second, the combs will be emptied in oas or 
two minutes. The honey is caught in a circular tub sunooad- 
ing the disc, and is drawn off at the bottom. With siuh a 
machine a labourer can easily empty in a day from 8 to 10 owt 
of unsealed combs, which by continuing the rotary motioD 
long enough are emptied so thoroughly that they appeir 
perfectly dry. The honey is mnch purer than that obtained bj 
the usual cold process; has no poUen or other extnuMou 
particles mixed up with it, and, therefore, keeps much better. 
An essential condition for the succeesful operation is a tem- 
perature of not less than 90° B£aumur (77* Fahrenheit) ; at 
a less degree the honey would be too thick, and the ^rax, 
especially new white wax, too brittle." 

Herr Eanze in describing the advantages of this appaiatu, 
declares that he hopes that the honey-harvest will be consider- 
ably increased, as the bees will have less to build and man 
cells to fi]l ; he knows that dealers prefer honey thus obtained 
on account of its greater purity and deamess; and helieva 
that it will take the bees less time to fill three empty combs 
than to build one new comb. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

Hakiro a Heh Bboodt (F. H. M.)^—'So kind of food rendcn a hn 
broody. A hen of «ny sitting variety will not be broody nntfl ihe hu 
laid her clntch of eggs. If yon kept two or three Oochin-ChinAliaaf joi 
would rarely be without one wishing to sit at this time of the yaw. 

Hens Eatxro tseib Egos (Tinottrrf)^— When hena havetak«taMtl8r 
their eggs it is very diffloalt to cure them. They begin beaon tiiey 
want tho shell ; they keep on becaose they like-the flaronr, mpmaUj tb» 
yolk. The ouly thing that seems to check them is to pot Mm* d the 
composition eggs that are hard as marble in thatr nests. We lum doiM 
so, and have many times, when we bad a pen inclined to est tbidr vn 
produce, rolled one of these in their way, or pot one in their neiti. Hhey 
peck and peck with redoubled f oroe ; they torn them orer and owr, iBi 
try all in their power, till thev are weary and give it up. This ii not 
always a care, bnt it seldom fans. 

tAlKOIQ CaMAUXS— <}HlCKS2f8 DSAD Hf TRB SHXLU (Ittas).— It IS SOt 

too late to pair Canaries. Your chickens die from lack of nMstBra. Tte 



eggs should be well sprinkled with water for a week before they btck. 
If yon neglect thin yon will always lose chickens. 
Game Cock's Tatx. Pullsd Oct (G. A. Smi/Jk).— It will tsk* ti hut 



nine or ten weeks for the cook to get his taiL Few birds b«^ BOsttlsR 
till July. 

Hfn wttb a Brood Lattko (H. ff.).— It Is not an uncomxmn oeeor 
rence for a hen to Isy whilst her brood, a month old, are with h«. Wt 
once had a bun which laid and sat befnre her prerions brood hid kft her. 
At night thev rested in a circle round her neat. ^ Cooks* eggs*** whether 
round or oval, ore merely abortive products of some hen or pallet 

BusTXBs ON CHiCKaMB (£. F. IT.).— YooT dicUry scale is not good 
enough. We cannot say tiiat the bread and water diet caoses tiie bIsMm 
or swellings, but it is poor food, and poyerty may here to do with the 
disorder. We feed our chickens on curd, bruised com, chopped ea 
bnnd and beer, and meat scraps ohopped fine. ** AU is fish thst eoaafw 
net" in the way of food for chickens; nnd with ^em, as with hODM* 
beings, a change is desirable. We had a few cases like those yosDeatioa 
last year, and most of them recoTcred. Those, howsTer, that ire tried to 
treat all died, especially those we punctured. 

CoLOUB or Gams Hems' Gokbb (Id««»t.~Oame liens should hcft vd^ 
serrated, straight, and red combs. There ax«, howerer, some bresdi iut 
have lead-coloured combs, and they are correct. 

Pheasants Boupt (P. P.).— Remove them to a fresh spot when ther 
oan have plenty of grass. Oire immediately a pill of camphor the w* 
of a pea. Repeat it in eioht or ten hoars. If the sres ave swoUeaiad 
closed, wash them with cold water and Tlnegar. Feed sparingly oa iteie 
bread steeped in strong old ale. 

Chuen.— ^n Old Subteriber wiahes to know which is the best ehsn to 
make from a to IS lbs. of butter. We shall be obliged by sons U osr 
readers stating their experience on the subject. 

BEROK.-Page BOB, eol. % line 29 from bottom, for *« Bark ** read "Dtf^" 

bsBs nr NBZGHBoon's Hits not WoBsno zx a Supbb 10. JJ^we 
do not see what more you can do to induce your bees to ascend saun 

J^on pour a little liquid honey into the guide-comb. Little time, bowewc, 
8 yet lost, since honey-gathering is at present quite at a stand. Whes 
warm weather returns your bees may possibly take heart and wt te 
work in right earnest. The queen is certainly not dead. In driilsg 
bees, the queen (as well as the oees themselTes), is so frightened tyjhe 
continued rapping that she forsakes her own weU-fumishc4 bnt ivvvjjf 
dwelling, and ruos for refuge into the empty one which is tempon^ 
placed over it. If you peruse the very lucid and full desodption of th* 
whole process which appeared in No. 189, we think you can ^otaotam^ 
d «arly to understand it ; and you may, if you please, transfer yonr beesto 
a frame hive in the manner desotibea in page 819 of our present toI^^jJ*; 
Bees Destbotino DBoan Bbood {An Me of Wipht 8Mb$erib« r}.-^W 
wholesale destruollon of drone brood is owing to the recent unfsveouM 
change in the weather, which probably became perceptible to tho beoi» 
day or two before you noticed it. The inhabitants of your Nntff wWi 
which is doubtless made of wood, may also be on tliis aooonnt n^o** jK 
ceptible to changes of temperature than those of the other hives. W* 
reply is appUcable to the case of ** O. H./' but who, in addition, Myf W» 
the bees are killing the adult drones. 
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Asomnoir. Holt Thuudat. 

Royal Hortiealtnral Society, Show and 
Sunday aftxb Ascbnsion. [Framenade. 

Boyal HorticoUnraf Society's Great 
[Show opens. 


Day. 

e7i 

69.1 
67.9 
68.2 
69.0 
69 Jl 
70.8 


Nlirhi. 
44.7 
44.9 
44.0 
45.2 
44.2 
44.6 
47.8 


Mean. 
56.8 
57.0 
66.0 
56.7 
511.6 
56.9 
59.1 


15 
14 
18 
19 
14 
22 


m. k. 

62af8 
52 8 
51 8 
60 8 
49 8 
49 8 
48 8 


m. b. 
2af8 
8 8 
4 8 
6 8 

6 8 

7 8 

8 8 


Im. h. 
25af2 
56 2 
82 8 
14 4 
6 5 
5 6 
13 7 


m. h. 
50af8 
7 5 
24 6 
88 7 
48 8 
46 9 
85 10 


Da^s. 

27 
28 

1 

2 
8 


m. s. 
2 48 
2 40 
2 81 
2 92 
2 IS 
2 2 
1 52 


150 
161 
152 
168 
164 
166 
156 


From obwryijttoM taken near London during tiie Utt forty ymn, tho avenge day temperatnre ol the week is eSJSP: and its nighi 
teniMratnre 49.7'. The greatest heat was 85», on the 8rd, 1846; and the lowest eold 82°, on the 8lBt, 1857. The greatest tall of rain was 
0.90 inch. . 



ISOLATED PLA>fTS IN FLOWER GARDENS. 




CANNOT teU wliPtlier or 
no an J great chan^fes have 
been developing Bince last 
autumn in the pits and 
propagiLtiuf^ -houses of the 
" upper ton " of the garden- 
ing world, but I am inclined to believe that there has 
already set in a decided reaction favourable to the intro- 
duction of softer and more graceful features into our syB< 
tern of flower-garden decoration. 

For several years rumours of dissatisfaction have been 
afloat with regard to our present style, some of them faint 
and half-regretfiil, like the first indications of the breaking 
up of an old love, others degenerating into sarcasm as to 
the greater cheapness and adaptability of red lead, yellow 
ochre, and various pigments, for the purpose of colouring 
our beds; then come the epithets "Dutch formality," 
" Chineseism," " patchwork," &c., with which we are now 
80 familiar, all indicating that the taste for the geome- 
trical arrangement of great expanses of mere colour is on 
the wane. This, thoush not to be wondered at, is yet 
cause for regret ; for although masses of hard mibending 
colour are not pleasant to look at, be they produced by 
what they may, yet when relieved, as they always are in 
gardens, by more or less of green foliage, and when in the 
arrangement of the colours due respect is paid to the few 
but important laws of harmony and contrast, then a well- 
designed geometrical flower garden, even though wanting 
in individual forms of gracefulness, will still be " a thing 
of beauty and a joy," 5 not " for ever," at least for four 
months or more in the year. 

The adoption of fine-foliaged plants in what is called the 
sub-tropical style is a great move in the right direction, 
but having had no experience in the matter, I am, in con- 
sequence, totally unfit to say anything about it ; only this 
much must be obvious to every one — that in half the places 
throughout Scotland and the north of England it would be 
something very near akin to madness to plant out such 
subjects as Dractenas, Caladiums, Ferdinandas (how it 
would rejoice our cold northern hearts to be able to grow 
a Calabash !), most of the Cannas, and many of the larger- 
leaved varieties of the Castor-oil plant, not to mention many 
other plants even more fragile which were last seltson used 
ivith such efliect in Battersea Park and elsewhere. 

Much, however, may be done in taking away the some- 
what wearisome tameness of our present system by the 
more extensive use of isolated specimens of hardier and 
commoner plants, care bein^ exercised that these do not, 
either by their size or proximity, overpower the beds, and 
thus more than neutraHse the effects they are intended to 
produce. For this purpose some of the larger ornamental ; 



Grasses are pre-eminently adapted, and not the least so is 
the old imfashionable Arundo donax versicolor, which in 
rich soils attains a considerable height. Anmdo conspicua 
is also a very remarkable object on an open lawn ; it is a 
recent introduction, and well worth growing. Erianthus 
Ravennse, a most ornamental Grass with large plumes pf 
pure white inflorescence, grows to the height of 4 or 5 feet. 
Then there is that prince of all the Grasses, Gynerium 
argenteum (the Pampas Grass), than which, when well 
^own in single plants, nothing can be more elegant ; but 
if grown in a small flower garden where there is no very 
heavy backgroimd of trees or shrubs it should not be 
allowed to flower, as its mammoth spikes seem to dwarf 
everything in its neighbourhood. 

The time-tried Himiea is also of much value in this way, 
as it can endure a great amount of wind, if well secured to 
a neat tapering stake up to within a few inches of the top. 

Coronilla glauca variegata, grown pyramid fashion in 
pots and plunged in any part that requires to be lighted 
up, has a very fine effect. It is one of the easiest of all 
plants to grow, and makes also a very neat edging for beds ; 
I have several times used it as such in a smsdl way. 

Other two plants, very different from those last men- 
tioned, yet having a grace of habit peculiarly their own, 
are the Agave americana and Yucca gloriosa, both so well 
known and much used that little need be said about them. 
The first may be grown to a considerable size in small 
pots, which are easUy plunged to tlie rim in lawns, being 
careful to make the hole deep enough to admit of an- 
other smaller pot being inverted in the bottom as a safe- 
guard against stagnant water and worms. The Yucca may 
also be made portable by being kept in large pots where 
annual re-arrangements are desirable, but succeeds best 
when planted out in any soil that is dry and deep. In 
winter the heart of the plant should be protected by tying 
up the outer leaves, a few Spruce branches being placed 
round them in very severe weather. Although Yucca glo- 
riosa is the species most frequently met with, there are 
many other Yuccas worthy of a place in the flower garden, 
as Y. obUqua, acuminata, aloifoHa, serrulata, draconis, su- 
perba, and several variegated varieties. 

All who have grown greenhouse Fuchsias in a slovenly 
manner, and there are very few who have not done so i^ 
some time, must have noticed how easy it is to bring them 
into the form of standards, a little neglect at first and a 
little timely pinching afterwards are nearly all that is re- 
quired to make handsome plants for our present purpose. 
The stronger-growing old dark sorts do best, but some of 
the light are quite robust enough ; for instance. Pearl of 
England and Venus de Medici. Unfortunately all of them 
are easily damaged by wind, so that for places entirely 
exposed to the west and south they are not very weU 
adapted. I once tried a pair of them on wire umbrella 
trelUses, but could not compliment myself on their ap- 
pearance. 

The plants I have named, it will be seen, are all of 
secondary importance in themselves, but fitted by elegance 
of form to remove to some extent that rather stiff appear- 
ance so much complained ol Some people say that at the 
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present day a wtaxi need only be felt and expressed to Im in 
a yezy short time supplied ; so I would hope that some day 
soon our nurserymen will put their catalogues through a pro- 
eess of expurgation, and elear a few pages for the reception of 
a list of plants as ornamental in form and foliage as |hose used 
in the London Parks last year, but requiring something a little 
less expensiTO-than a stoye for their winter quarters.— A-nt- 

flHIBE GUIDXNZB. 



THE GARDEN OF THfe PARIS UNITERSAL 
EXHIBITION. 

That portion of the park surrounding the Exhibition build- 
iag which has been assigned as a garden for the display of objects 
connected with horticulture, lies adjacent to and parallel wi.th 
the £oole Militaire. The yisitor, therefore, who arrives by the 
. bridge of Jena and enters thus by the Grand Avenue into the 
building, hae to traverse its entire length in the same straight 
line until he finds himself in the park beyond. Passing 
through some sections on his left, devoted to Flanders and 
Brabant, he speedily reaches the garden itself, which is en- 
closed by iron railings of various patterns. Here he will have 
to pay an extra half franc, which covers all other expenses in 
this part. 

To obtain a general view of the whole garden many asoend the 
artificial mound in the central portion, on which a hsjidsome 
iron and glass structure, of great height and with curved out- 
lines, has been raised. This is styled the " Serre Monumentale," 
mod its exterior is efficiently covered with blinds composed of 
thin round strips of wood of the thickness of a quill, painted 
in alternate stripes of doll green and white, and which effectually 
exclude the sun's rays. The interior is as yet unfinished ; a 
fantastic portico will serve for many purposes in the future. It 
is difficult, however, to imagine the practical purposes which 
this really handsome house could serve. It may, however, be 
an advertisement for the constructor. There have been few 
plants within it. and, with the exception of some fine pyramidal 
Azaleas, shown by Messrs. Veitch, nothing which the other 
houses could not have held is exhibited there. A good general 
idea of the plan and of the effect of the whole scene is obtained 
from this point of view. With a true conception of the nature 
«f their object our neighbours laboured to raise here a central 
semicircular mound which dominates the ground. As this is 
the old review ground of the Paris garrison, it may again 
serve for some military purpose. An artiticial valley is thus 
formed, and the ground, rising gradaally towards the arc of 
the semicircle, forms an agreeable slope all round. This has 
Been planted with large trees ; and these, now in leaf, mask the 
buildings in the streets, and concentrate the effect within its 
■phere. Consideriug that the ground (the Champ de Man), 
mw a dead level, what has been effeoted merits the warmest 
praise, and is a decided addition to the Exhibition. 

In front of the Serre Monumentale spreads the "lac," of 
oourse of no great size, and other pools diverging on each 
hand continue the effect of the water. They are small — ^too 
small in fact, and the imitation rustic bridges, which were 
needed for communication, might have been more pretending. 
Gay flower-beds are formed in the thriving turf, but the 
French do not excel' in the art of bedding-out. Indeed, these 
beds, labelled and placed under painted canvas pavilions, are 
but so many advertisements of French seedsmen, and are 
meagre and ineffective in themselves. In this portion one 
Blisses the English taste, which has done so much in geome- 
trical flower-beds. The depredators of bedding-out, as now 
practised, could not, however, like these mixed beds. 

The great attractions in the garden are the two aquaria. 
That for salt water is unfinished ; but the fresh- water aquarium 
is perfect, and much frequented. A waterfall passes over the 
summit of the grotto under which the aquarium is constructed. 
The next attraction is the pavilion, in which some magnificent 
band plays each afternoon. Behind tlie pavilion is the section 
reserved for the fruit trees, and near it is the stove wherein 
were the plants with which Messrs. Linden and Veitch con- 
tended for floral honours. On the other eide of the pavilion is 
a restaurant, evidently an important " ronct^mati.'* It displays 
the Imperial banner, whose field, thickly strewn with the Im- 
perial emblem, carries a golden eagle in the centre. Below, I 
the incessant stream of people proves how fashionable the > 
garden is likely to be. As with us, music, no doubt, contributes ' 
largely to its attractions, and the strains of the band of the j 
Guides now invite a descent from the Serre Monumentale to- 1 



wards the pavilion. The slopes of the ground are well dothed 
with healthy young trees and shmbe, all carefully labelled, and 
Worthy of examination. Many old fayourites and aome new 
plants are here luxuriating in the rich black soil. Lower down, 
and at the base of the mound, are the French hortieidtnral 
implements. Some of these are by no means unwoitby of 
examination, and are oommendable for cbeapneM. 

Following the crowd (no bad oourae after all), we arme at 
the freeh-water aquarium, constructed with inunenae laibov 
and on a large scale. It is divided into compartments in ths 
artificial grotto, and the fishes, among which are deeoendaati d 
the famed oarp from Fontainebleau, whioh were ozigmaQj 
placed there by Francis I., are seen floating at the level of the 
speototor's head. Other varieties are visible in the mnaiDiag 
oompartmente. This aquarium is a veiy great aonree of plea- 
sure to the Parisians. Littie can be learnt, of course, even by 
repeated visits, of the habits of the flshea. This requirea long 
observation, and what the salt-water aquarium can teaoh is to 
us, dwelleni on the seashore and fishexmen, a marvel ! The 
aquaria, however, serve their purpose well, and possibly they 
will create a taste for such insikruotive pursuits, and thus tiis 
object in view will be realised. In tiiis sense the whole Exhi- 
bition is wonderfully interesting, and is certainly well eal onla t sd 
to succeed. The grotto itself is a beautiful artifloial oawe, and 
it would be a pity not to preserve it. One can i ma gi ne that 
rare effects could be produced here by moonlight, or by oolonred 
illuminations. On the summit is a large burnished ^be, 
wherein, by shifting one's ground, a view of the whole gardsn 
is gradually obtained, indnding a portrait of the apeotator him* 
self, with his head curiously and somewhat alaJrtnmgjy fore- 
shortened, as we see in caricatures. 

All this time the echoes of the band of the Guides have 
been luring our not-unwilling steps toward the orohestzal pavi- 
lion, and from here, too, an artist would select a stand-point 
to photograph or sketch (were it allowed), the ecsne. Under 
the shade aro many of those vexy convenient iron ehaixs, so 
common in Paris, flUed vrith listeners. Crowds appear sad 
are lost in the windings of tile slopes blooming with Bhodo- 
dendrona. They wind past the miniature lakes, eroes the tiny 
bridges, and' asoend laughing to the seats near ns. SCxangelj 
enough, not a shadow of any national costume is to be sesB. 
You may hear close to you Bussian, Swedish, Boumanian, or 
any other language (far moro readily recognised than manj 
think), but the utterers themselves, men or women, are un- 
recognisable as to dress — not that tiiey are aristocrats ; ^from 
this, the mass appears to be of the middle class, or even of a 
lower grade. After a time the eye distinguishes nations! pecu- 
liarities, of feature especially ; but, at first sight, what differenee 
is there between one foreigner and another as to dress ? ^ Are 
they not all equally strange to, and all imlike us in this re- 
spect f There is one great delusion which this intemfttional 
meeting dissipates, and that is, that educated people diffsr 
essentially wherever they may be. National ooatnmes are lait 
disappearing. The figures representing such in the building, 
though of high finish, serve only to excite the hilarity of the 
crowd. You pay two sous for your ehair, and repeat this at 
every move, and it is wonderful how often this is done. Front 
here, close to the Empress's Pavilion — another *' eoneeniont^ 
and covered with the names of the tradesmen selected — ^the 
view is charming and characteristic. One regrets that the 
garden was not of larger extent, so artistically has it been laid 
out, and so fashionable has it become. There are hero few of the 
hybrid kiosques, or sham mosques, which abound in the park, 
and the eye finds repose in the fresh green of the turf and the 
bloom of the fiowers around, while the distant hum of Paris 
reminds the visitor that he can, by a few yards of moTement, 
regain the crowded streets, or roturn to the bewildering riohes 
of the Great Show. 

The police of the garden is paternally administered by mem- 
bers of the old Garde Municipale. Very polite are they, and 
strangers should always consult them or the sergents de ville 
when in any doubt — not, however, if they really wish to ap- 
proach any of the crowned heads who visit the Exhibition, 
unless it be to do exactiy the reverse of what they advise yon 
to do. 

Those who expect to see a good display of fruit and vegetables 
will be disappointed, unless autumn greatiy <diange the charae- 
ter of the Show. As usual, our neighbcmrs trust wholly to 
their fine climate, and neglect artificial aids for maturing frcuta. 
The results aro visible in nine mean and small Peaohes and cox 
Nectarines, shown about the middle of this month. Some Gal- 
ville Apples and Uvedale's St. Germain Pears made up the 
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'What the autumn may produce wiU, na doubt» be muoh superior, 
^ugh here, as in London, there is muth the same indifference 
on the part of coltiyators. Intending English exhibitors might, 
therefore, reflect with advantage before they be at the pains of 
forwarding any fruits. Few natives exhibit, and vejry few 
spectators visit the sheds devoted to these classes* which are 
readily discovered by those who wish it. 

Taken as a whole, what is exhibited in the garden represents 
in no adeqtuate measure the state of horticolt^ral progress in 
France. With the exception of the tools and implements 
there are no evidences of other horticultural materials worthy 
of note. Ground vineries we find, together with Saynor*s 
splendid pruning instruments, in the English Agricultural 
Annexe ; but these seem not to attract the natives. In fact, 
it must be said, our neighbours think their own ideas equal to 
most emergencies, and in the case of gardening not the least 
of aU. 

Yisitors having Ume should go to the City of Paris establish- 
ment at La Maette, Passy, which I went over with much 
8al[isfaction. From here the flower-J)eds in the park of Mon- 
oeaut and other parts are sappUed, and the glass houses of the 
Exhibition garden are finally to be re-erected at La Muette. 
The flower market, near the Madeleine, is also really worth a 
passing visit, and furnishes some hints in the arrangement of 
bouquets.— T. 0. Bb^haut. 



SPRING FLOWERS. 



One receives so much interesting information in the pages 
of this Journal from the writings of amateurs, that, imperfect 
in exact knowledge as such contributions generally are» I feel 
bonnd to add what I can to the general stock. 

I have been tiying a spring garden this year, aocording to 
the fashion, and some memoranda, made for my own use, may 
he of service to others. 

In the first place, is it worth the trouble? The effect is 
slight compared with i}^ gorgeous colours of summer, and the 
beauty fleeting. On the other hand, there is a delicacy of their 
own in the huetf of spring ; and the little care and labour in- 
volved in comparison with what is needed for a summer garden, 
have made me detennine never again to look for six months of 
the year upon rough brown bMs of earth, whioh serve in their 
desolation to remind you more forcibly than anything else that 
summer is gone^ If these naked beds are clothed with colour 
of any kind, so long ak it be not that of coloured earths, a great 
deal is gained. Then the trouble is slight. To protect winter 
plants in the summer months does not require literally 
one-tenth of the labour, nor one-twentieth of the expense, 
neeeHsaiy to keep summer plants through the winter. Some 
ooxner of the kitchen gardeut rather shaded from the sun, will 
hold all the stock you require, and one touch or two at the 
light season (in these four words lies all the difficulty), will 
keep your laid-by winter dress in perfect order. The litUe 
attoiduioe required must, however, be given to eadi plant at its 

f roper season. The seed-sowing is not to be done all at once, 
t is provoking to find in November, instead of a sturdy little 
plant compact enough to bid defiance to the frost, a loose 
e^gMmding creature, just beginning with a too-confiding tender- 
ness to open its blossoms to the first blasts of winter. Then 
hulbs with withering leaves are uninteresting, and are apt to 
miss the one watering they require, or to be left in the ground 
a prey to mice and slugs. The patch of reserve garden, there- 
fore, should not be altogether out of sight. 

The best plants are those that bloom the earliest. Many 
annuals, such as Collinsia, ^., are very beautiful; but they 
trench upon the summer' season, and m&ke the gardener im- 
patient to be rid of them even at their prime. In this respect 
Daisies and Pansies, both Imrdy, and both easily divided and 
easily moved, carry off the palm. One of the prettiest beds 
•waA a blue Pansy, obtained from Messrs. B. G. Henderson 
and Son, with a ring of Golden-leaved Paiisy round it, and an 
outer ring of Crocus La Majesteuse; the Daisies 10 inches 
from the edge, that they may not be smothered by the Crocus 
leaves, and the whole bed raised much higher than in summer 
time to show-off the low-growing plants. The Pansies were in 
Iblossom before Christmas, and came into bloom again with 
the rapidity of an Alpine Gentian as soon as the snow melted, 
and their bright blue, now, it must be confessed, fading into a 
duller colour under hotter sunbeams, was a most pleasing con- 
trast to the yellow leaves and crimson flowers of the Daisy. 
Another striking Pansy is the Magpie, free bloomihg, but 



later than tha other,. and somewiiat melancholy m effect; :a 
French nuxser^rman would have named it Peuil d*i» Fdaoe. 
It veq^ureaaeiimBon Daisy round it. The yeUow Ban«y blooa«i 
nearl^aa early as. the blue, %nd makes another goodibed, with 
a ling of Anhrietia. 

Tha Aubrietia likewise flowers early, and its mavfecdettK 
are well contrasted with a ring of white Daisies. Whisv re- 
moved it shrivels up in the heat of summen but revives wilii 
the autumn rains. A still greater favourite is Phk>z veraa, whkh 
forms a dose carpet of delicate lilae, with the same white edging 
romid it. Let me confess tiiat I made the mistake of setting a 
crimson Daisy neac it. How quickly one deteete the mistaltB 
when the first flower opens. Its only fault is that in winter 
its foliage is brawn and sere, and it is not so well fitted for a bed 
close under the eye. > These beds six weeks ago were gay wilii 
Tulips, which went -out of blossom befcnre the Phlox opened. 
I have tried the same plan with Hyacinths, blooming them in 
beds of Silene, Forget-me-not, . and Idmnanthes, the leaves of 
which afforded an excellent foil to their flowers, and whidh-are 
now hiding with ihei^ own bloom the leaves of the Hyacinths. 
Bulbs flourish in a dry soil so well that single HyaeinthB 
bloom with us and increase year after year. The Silene* 
however, grows so tall as almost to smother the leaves, and I 
will not answer for their bloom next year. Not so the Forget- 
me-not. With this last, seedling yellow Alyssum makes an 
excellent contrast of exactly the same height, and exactly con- 
temporuieous in bloom, only do not plant it where y»u looic 
to a brighter field of Buttercups beyond it. 

The three annuals above mentioned give little trouble, and 
will seed themselves if a few plants be put in a shrubbery. The 
green Fern- like leaves of the lamnanthes compensate for thelate- 
ness of its flowers. No manure should be dug in with anuualg 
at the time of planting. Arabia variegata looks well in mid- 
winter ; but all white flowers, even Hyacinths, are cold in spring 

The Anemone has failed more or less for two years ; first, I 
believe because the tubers were kept for some months out of 
the ground ; afterwards, because they were put in too soon, 
and the too vigorous plants were injured by ike snow. Yellow 
Wallflower, sown early, makes a good rib>on-border with Mag- 
pie Pansy, which is rather tall, in front of it. 

Every bed should have Crocus round it, which need not be 
removed in simimer, as it will not be in the way of bedding 
plants. There should be some system in the colours, the 
yellow being kept in due subordination to the purples and the 
lighter colours. La Majesteuse, Sir John Franklin, Queen 
Victoria, and Sir Walter ScottT are all good, and distinct. 

By the means whioh I have described three successive periods 
of colour are insured — let, the Crocus season; 2nd, that of 
Hyacinths and Tulips, with which Pansies and Daisies mingle ; 
8rd, the annuals. 

I need scarcely add that I have been indebted to Mr. Flenl- 
ing's. little book on spring gardening, in which full directions 
for the management and propagation of spring plants may be 
found, for the pleasure I have received. — ^Wtesids. 



VIOLA CORNUTA. 

SoHB time ago there was an interesting controversy in the 
pages of the Journal, as to the respective merits of what were 
said to be two yarieties of Viola comuta. All parties, however, 
seemed to agree that the plant was one that would rank high 
in public estimation whea it became sufficiently known and 
cultivated. It is not my purpose to reopen that controvefsy, 
which I imagine, after all, arose simply from the plants having 
been grown in different soils or cirounstanoes, the effect <^ 
which, as we know, is often to give another tint to the colour 
of the flowers, or to cause some alteration in the charaeteiD af 
plants. Be this as it may, I can bear testimony to the very 
gay appearance which the plant has at the present time, and 
if the continuance of its blooming be satisfactory, its merits as 
a bedding plant will be fully established. 

Mr. Wills, through whose exertions this old-fashioned Viola 
has been restored to favour, was )dnd enough to send me soae 
plants in the autumn of I860. I kept them in a cold frame 
all the winter, and planted them out last spring, but uai«r- 
tunately I happened to place them in a spot to which rabbits 
had access, and the result was, that the flowers were nipped off 
as produced^ the plants escaping untouched. They have now 
acquired a breadth and compactness which <ould not well be 
excelled. Having recently planted many young Pinusee aivl 
other trees on the lawn in cultivated circular beds about 6 feet 
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InTcliameter, I pnt in a ring of Viola oomnta ai an edging to 
.some of tliete, as iraU as smral oihm hardy plants nrnarkable 
lor their eompaet growth, their fbliage, or flowers. AraMs 
pnrpiuea, and the dwarf Tarietr of Alyssnm saiatile, ha^e been 
▼ery ornamental, bat are rather past their best, while '^ola 
eomata certainly promises to be more lasting, and at present 
(May 20th) is the gayest plant of its elass. If it oontinoe as it 
now is, too much cannot be said in its fsToar. Judging from 
its appearance, I shonld be indined to think it will salt the 
north of England, or cool, moist situations better than diy, 
•nnny ones, and I fear mildew will attack it in dry seasons, 
and on dry sandy or gravelly soils. This, however, I only put 
lorth as an opinion, cuod shidl be glsd if my anticipation prove 
erroneous. I have no doubt that the merits of the plant wHI 
be fully tried this season, in widely diflerent aituationa.— J. 

BOBSOM. 



LILAC-TIDE. 

Bt such a name I designate one little period of the year, a 
abort period, for the Lilac faoon sheds its beautiful flowers ; soon 
are they faded by the sun, then embrowned by it, and at length 
they himg withered bunches on the trees. 

But, although Lilac-tide is a very brief season — a mere 
parenthesis in the year — stUl, it is a most beautiful period, 
beautiful in rich possession, and beautiful in richer promise. 

Take a few other periods. There is hay-time to wit ; but 
after the hay is gathered the landscape is injured ; not the 
bright green of Nature meets the eye, but the yellow green of 
art, for where the scythe has cut the luxuriant vegetation, there 
the tint has faded down to paleness, besides a considerable 
portion of the summer is gone with the hay. 

Or, take harvest-time — ^man*s rejoidDg time, fields of com 
ripe and ready, and rustling for the reaper's hand. As says 
•Bloomfield— 

** A glorioQB harTMt flUa oar •agar sight, 
HaU shocked, hall waving in a flood of light." 

But soon the fields will be cleared, and then they will lie naked 
and void, and we shall feel that another season is far on the 
wane, another milestone of time in sight, and soon to be reached 
jtnd passed. 

But, in Lilac-tide all is different ; it is the beginning of the 
season's beauty, its jouth, its hopeful youth; chilliness is 
gone, genial warmth is come, but no thought of decline mars 
our enjoyment by overshadowing the present ; the birds are 
pealing forth their notes, warmed, but not hushed as presently 
they ^nll be, by the heat, while the rooks are filling the air at 
intervals with their musical clangour. 

As I sit writing with breeze and sound coming to me throu^ 
the opened window, there lies before me a bunch of Lilacs of 
both colours, placed there by a child's hand. (Whose pleasure 
was the greater — ^thegiver*s or receiver's?) The white Lilac — 
ao white — those unopened flower-buds, not pearly wMte, for 
no pearl ever equalled their whiteness ; what a contrast to the 
broad green leaves ! The Lilac leaf has a colour all its own, a 
dark yet clear and even greenness throughout. Then, there is 
the oUier Lilac — ^the Lilac proper — the commoner and stronger- 
growing variety, it has a colour in nature to itself, giring a name 
to a certain hue. But although cut Lila^ is pleasing to the eye, 
yet commend me to the flowers on the tree. Horace Walpole 
was wont to hurry down from London to Strawbeony Hill to 
enjoy Lilac-tide, and verily if I must pass the whole year 
In populous dtj pent," 

still let there be a reservation as to Lilac-tide, for I must be in 
*the country then. 

Surely, when Londoners, if not Londoners bom, see the 
draught horses come into town with branches of blooming 
Lilac nodding and bowing on their heads, they must long and 
pine, and " weary,'* as the Scotch say, for the pure, pure 
country air, where the Lilac trees are standing in unsmoked 
beauty. And yet, happy London, with its pretty suburbs im- 
proved by the gardening art of centuries, beauty, country beauty, 
IS close to you. Go out westward, weary citizen, and the oount^ 
will soon meet you — pretty villas, with bright green lawns, 
trim flower-beds, and Lilac trees all in bloom. Go further, 
and pause at the gates of many a country house overlooking 
the broad Thames, and see how art and nature together have 
produced a glorious English garden. 

Bat, it is not near London, no nor in Wilts, nor even near 
the Ikir city of the west, beautiful Bath, that you can fully 
«oj<7 Idlao-tide. Yon must go further west, to warm, green 



Devon, for a perfset spring. There the air is soft, and " winiir 
lingers not in the lap of spring." There you may wander out 
on early summer evenings, yea, even sit out as you dare not in 
any other part of England. There the grass is neener, and ths 
leaves more fully out in April than i£ aqv other coontj, lad 
there the Lilacs bloom in fuller, richer beauty than in anj 
other part of our island home. 

Miss Eden in her interesting book on India, **TJp the 
Country," tells us we enjoy nature most, but remember art the 
longest ; that of a day spent in the country, even in its fnUeit 
beauty, the mind retains nothing distinct, that the besnty of t 
Isndscape leaves but a haze on the memory, while on tiis 
contrary a flne painting remains for ever engraven in all dLeai- 
ness on the mind. We remember, too, the day, the hour, tin 
attendant circumstances, and the picture itself stands oat 
before us bright and dear, and as we saw it once we see it 
always. I doubt this. There are days and scenes whioh nerer 
fade from our memories, but are photographed on the brain, 
and precious memories they are to us, and sure brightenen of 
after-life. I can close my eyes and see the flower, or the Iind. 
scape, as clearly as I can that Carlo Doloi whioh I saw yesn 
ago in its green-silk-hung little room at Burleigh, and of both 
nature and art I can say— 

** Those heaatoons forms, 
Throni^ a long absanea. hava not baan to ma 
As is a landaempe to a blind maa's aye. 
Bat oft, in kmelT rooms, and 'mid tha din 
Of towns and elttaa, I hava owad to tham, 
In hoar« of waarinaaa, aanaationa swaet. 
Fait in tha blood, and fah along thahaait." 

But, to return to Devonshire, aa the very land of siriog 
floral beauty. Not only in South Devon, where the H;rtl« 
blooms in the open air, but in North Devon (nearly ailoTd/, 
and with a fresher air, where many can enjoy life vho an 
almost stifled by the soft air of the south), is springiule to be 
seen in full perfection. Perhaps some of my xetden bow 
Bideford, a famous port in the old Armada days, lad sl&oo^ 
it is a humble place now as to shipping, yet it is a bii^t, dry, 
pleasant-looking town, as the old song says— 

" Bidaf ord is a pretty place, it smilts where it stands." 

Well, after watching, some years ago, from*its miny-arehed 
bridge the catching of a fine salmon, I, house-hnntbg f(ff > 
friend, ascended a hill near, where a residence vai to be let, 
and found an old— scarce mansion, aearce cottage-bat lose- 
thing between the two. A heavy shower had jost fftQea as I 
entered the gate, a shower which had pelted the groond tad 
pattered on the new green leaves, and the gratefQieBr& «m 
sending up an incense-like smell, and as to vxe flowen— 
*' Thair breath waa mizad with tr«ah odoor8,saBt 
From the torf, like the voioe and tha instmmant." 

Proceeding, I behelda wavy line of Lilac trees m foil Umo^ 
a wavy Ihie of Lilae trees hanging over the approach, am 
tree was shaking off in the sunshine the recently-fallen uovk- 
drops. Such a show of Devon-bloasoming LiUe, the like of 
which I had never seen before. 

*' IJlaes Taiions in array, now white, now sangoina." 

A group of laughing girls had taken refuge from the itonn. 
in the porch of this old house, and were now essaying to eseape 
on tiptoe along the gravel path. 

And when Lilac-tide comes round each year, I think of tbst 
scene, the clean west country town, the bright clear bay, ^J 
Bristol Channel glittering in the sun, and Lundy W«M 
standing up above the sea as an oval- shaped jewel stands from 
a ring ; it looked in the pure atmosphere like some faiiy uni^ 
some home for beings, perhaps little children, too pon ^* 
innocent for mixing with the throng in this tainted world; anfl, 
then, last of all— and longest of aU— I think of the blo^ 
Lilacs, bending their beautiful heads, wet and perfomed, ia 
the sxmshine. — ^Wiltshibb Bsctob. 



THE APPLE CHOP OF 1867. 
Fbom information which has reached me from various pwt« 
of Kent and Sussex, there appears to be an apprehension of > 
great falling off in the Apple crop of the ensuing autumn, oinng 
to the late severe winter, which has causecT so many abortit« 
blooms, and this idea will be strengthened by the occnnenoe 
of the lievere frosts and biting winds of the past ioztixM 
which have made havoc of and sadly disfigured the young g»*» 
of nearly everything exposed to them, as weU as of the A|)p» 
bloom. On exanunation, however, of the orohard under nj 
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own duffge and of thorn in tho immediftto nti^boiirliood, I do 
not ftpprehend siioh serioiu oonBequuiMa ai tlM first ftppeur- 
anoo nught indieate. In the fint place, then has been a pro- 
f asion of healthy expanded bloom on both old and yonng trees 
of eaily and late tarieties, whieh are set reacj freely, and if 
ooe-sfaOh of the frait sweU-off there will be a good crop of 
Idtehen sorts, and an average one of dessert kinds. 

How fare others in difTerent localities r I registered &" of 
frosty on the morning of the 15th, and S"* on the 16th inst. 
Fears, Cherries, and Plnms promise abimdantly.— Thomas 
Bboobp, Hawkhurttf Kent. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Flobai. Committbe.— JTay 21«<.— Alihoiu^ the Meeting thLi day 
WAS i^edally dedicated to the examination ofrariegated Zonal Pelar- 
goninmg, eeyeral plants of gnat beaaty and interest were exhibited. 
'Th« foUowing awards were made :^Me8sr8. Yeitoh exhibited a large 
collection of new plants, of which Diehoxisandra moeaioa, a beaatif ol- 
fdliaged plant, had a firtt-class certificate, Diohorisandra nndata one 
of the leoond-class, Adiantnm variety of AAtiftinTwim % first-class cer- 
tificate, Dracona regina a first-dase certificate. Dendrobinm Mao- 
CaxthisB and D. Pazuhii had both been awarded first-class certificates 
two years ago. A special certificate was awarded for a beaatif ally- 
grown specimen of Anthnrinm Soherzeriannm with the largest scarlet 
mibes yet seen. Messrs. Yeitoh also exhibited Echites mbro-Tenosa, 
TaxQS hibenica fastigiata, an Axalia, and a new bedding plant, 
Irra sangninolenta, with dark reddish purple foliage. Mr. BqH ex. 
bibited seTcral new plants, of which Anthonam regale had a first-class 
oertififeate, Zamia Tillosa a first-dass certificate, Dichorisandra mosaica 
a ftzst-class certificate, and D. nndifta a second-class certificate. Seed- 
Un^ Zonal Pelargonium Valiant, and a basket of well-arranged Zonal 
Pelargoniums in small pots were also shown by the same exhibitor. 
Messrs. Backhouse sent an Orchid rardj seen in flower, Oncidium 
nubigenum. Mr. Williams, Holloway, sent small plants of Athyrinm 
Fflix-foemina plumosum' grandiflomm, an Adiantum, a seedling from 
Varleyense, and Qymnogramma Steltznexiana, with very little colour 
on the bade of the frond ; probably these plants were too young to 
deTelope their beauty. 

Mr. Standish, Ascot, reoeiTed a first-dass certificate for Betinospora 
filifera ; and Mr. Kinghom a first-dass for a rery loTdy Azalea called 
liizzy, with pure white flowers with rosy purple flakes. The outline 
and substance of the flower and petals were perfect. This will be 
found one of the best in the section of the white Azaleas! He also 
sent Azalea Conspicua, bri^t rose, but no adyanoe on others. Messrs. 
Osbom, Fnlham, sent a collection of cut flowers, which in the hurry 
of fhe meeting were orerlooked, and would have had a special certifi- 
cate ; also a singular form of Lomaria gibba var. Belli, raised from 
Ihe' spores of L. gibba : this variety received a first-dass certificate in 
1865. Prom the same firm came likewise a dwarf-growing plant of 
Osmunda regalis, to be named by Mr. Moore, and which received a 
first-dass certificate; and Viola pedata, a very pretty plant with 
divided foliage. Mr. GFreen, gardener to W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., 
received a special certificate for a collection of plants ; and W. W. 
Bnller, Esq., a similar award for a collection of Orchids, consisting of 
beautiful Cattleyas and Dendrobiums. Messrs. Low, Clapton, had a 
special certificate for a collection of Cattleya dtrina with ezquisitelv 
perfumed flowers, much resembling in size and colour the Daffodil. 
Mr. '^^Uiam Paul had a first-dass certificate for Ulmns aurea, a vei^ 
promising yellow-foliaged Elm. Messrs. £. G. Henderson sent Epi- 
gynium acuminatum, a very pitigwiai- plant, the deep scarlet flowers 
being produced on the stem ; it received a second-class certificate ; also 
tflmua aorea, which had a first-dass certificate. Mr. Turner, Slough, 
contributed several fine seedling Pelargoniums of the large- flowering 
kinds. Exam^, a very beautiful flower, had a first-dass <iertificate. 
Vietor also received a first-dass certificate ; and Heirloom one of the 
second daas. The others were Patridan and Leotard, and Penny 
Qmt and Excdsior, two Pandee. 

•We must now as well as we can ^ve some account of the Tricolor 
Zonal Pelargoninms, or, as it has been suggested, Yeniodor or Varie- 
gated Zonals. Li this large collection from all parts of the kingdom, 
we need not be sarnrised that there was a great similarity, and hence 
the difficulty of making a selection of the best and most distinct. It 
WDttld not be correct to say that they were all good, but a very great 
many were so. Mr. Turner received a first-dass certificate for seed- 
ling Zonal Mrs. Turner ; Messrs. E. G. Henderson had a first-dass 
oertificate for Sunshine; Messrs. Downie, Laird, & Laing'a similar 
aaraxd for Nosegay Pelargoniums Countess of Boeslyn and Emnieline. 
Mr. W. Paul received first-class certtfieates for Nosegay Trilftrinnin and 
Yendoolor Zonal Bed Admiral. Mr. Wells had for Her Majfesty, with 
A-dftrk broad zone on a yellow ground, a first-dass certificate, and a like 
awud for Beauty of Ribblesdale. Mr. John Mann, Brentwood, ex- 
hibited a seedling Zonal, Lord Derby, the finest and largest scarlet - 
yet pioduoed, and having green f oUage and a dark zone ; it was awarded 
a ibnt-dass certificate ; and Chriatabel, with bright rosy fiowers re- 
etiwA one ol the second dass. Mr. Wheatley, gardener to the Bev. B. 
Glive, sent a seedling Ivy-leayed Pelargonium Mrs. Clive, the leavea 
with pink margins, 9 Tttry distinct Tariety, for whidi a fiist-dasa o«r- 



tifieate was awaxded. Vrom Mr. Grieve ( 



f ^^etoria Be|phui,tiM 
brigfatflrt and most hii^y cdoated Yariegiaaa Zonal yet seen ; lb first- 
dass oertificate was awarded. Meyers. F. & A. Smith, Dulwidi, sent 
Magnificent— fint^dass certificate; Besplendent— first-daM oertifl- 
cate ; and Jettf LaofT— fint-dass eertificate ; Mr; Groom, Iwnrich, 
Lord Stanley— first-class ; Messrs. Saltmarsh, Sunrise— flxit-dass, 
and Crown Jewd— first-dass. 

Medals were awarded to the exhibitors of coUectioUB as foUows :— 

Silver Flora to Messrs. £. G. Henderson, who exhibited their finest 
specimens of the best varieties in cultivation ; the bright and vivid 
colouring of some of the varieties, such as Lad^ Cullum, Lucy Gttieve, 
Sophia Onsack, Sophia Dumares^ue, Italia IJmta, &c., cannot be' sur- 
passed. The examples illustratmg the first break into colour, the 
gradual process before the colour and character become fixed, the 
proenostics'of a diseased or healthy growth, were very interesting and 
well defined by Messrs. Henderson. 

Silver Flora to Mr. Wills. This collection, so wdl represented by 
the peculiar strain of whict Beauty of Oulton is a type, was very ex- 
tensive and superb. 

Silver Flora to Mr. Grieve. This lather of Tricolor Zonals, as 
he may very properly be styled, exhibited some extremely fine varieties, 
too many, indeed, for their names to be taken down as we could have 
desired to have done. The crowning work of skilful cross-breeding 
was wdl and nobly exemplified in his magnificent seedling Victoria 
Begina, which certainly stands the premier among Variegated Zonals. 

Silver Flora to Messrs. Carter & Co. In this collection were some 
of the finest Tricolor Zonals yet seen ; but as the rules of the Floral 
Committee forbid awards to be made to seedlings, several of these 
in this as weU as in others were passed. There were some first- 
dass varieties among them ; when their character as to colour and 
habit shall haye been fixed ther wiU most assuredly stand hig^ in the 
estimation of the admirers of these plants. 

Silver y«i gi>«aT^ Medal to Messrs. Smith, Bulwidi. The collection 
sent bv this firm was very excellent, and althou^ the plants had 
suffered severely from the knife, and had not their usual fine and 
healthy foliage, th^oir peculiar style and colouring were greatly ad- 
mired, as the certifi^tes awarded will testify. 

Silver Knightian to Messrs. Garaway. Many beautiful varices 
were to be lound in this collection. Mrs. Allen was specially noticed 
for its great beauty, both in the colour and form of the leaf. 

Silver Knightian to Messrs. Saltmarsh. A curious sport of a Fancy 
Pelargonium was exhibited in this collection, the white margin of the 
leaf being well and distincUy defined. Sunrise and Crown Jewd were 
certainly gems. 

' Bronze Flora to Mr. Groom. Lord Stanley is a most beautiful 
rariety, rich in odour and marking. There were several other ex- 
cellent kinds. 

Bronze Flora to Messrs. Windebank & Kingsbury. This collection 
contained smaU plants, many of them yearlings, and of great promise. 

Bronze Flora to Mens. Langlois, St. Heliers, Jersey, who exhibited 
some beautiful seedlings, but not sufficientiy distinct from others in 
cultivation. 

Several other collections were sent by Messrs. Chater, Watson, J. 
Aldred, Perkins, Wood & Ingram, and Manle 3s Sons, in each of 
which plants of great merit were to be seen. 

The care taken to give the pedigree of seedlings refiects great credit 
upon the exhibitors, and wul, without doubt, prove very useful to 
those who are commencing the interesting occupation of cross-breed- 
ing. The only regret that can be expressed on this occasion is that 
there was not more time for examining the plants. However, tiie 
Meeting was a great success, the forerunner, we trust, of another dis-. 
play of the Versicolors. Public thanks are du") and will be voted nem. 
con. to those exhibitors who so kindly and liberally supported the 
Meeting; Such a sight had never been seen before. 

Weekly 'Show, ifoy 25(A.— Prizes were offered for collections of 



Vegetables (open). ' 

Saturday last prevented all but two exhibitors sending plants. A first 
prize was awarded to Messrs. Lucking Brothers, Bayswater, for a col- 
lection of twdve miscellaneous plants ; and Mr. Morgan, Ball's Park, 
Hertford, gained a first prize for cut fiowers in a basket. From the* 
Sode^'s Garden, Chiswick, an interesting collection of plants was 
exhibited, consisting of pot Eoses. Calceolarias, Petunias, variegated 
Sedum, Gloxinias, Schizanthns, &c. 



TRICOLOB PELARGONIUMS. 

I IH oonoerned that my remarks appear to have been mifl-^ 
trnderstood. If Mr. Grieye will give those remarks a second, 
perusal, he will find that I caref tilly avoided any comparison of : 
Mr. Basket's Bainbow with Mrs. Pollock as a Tricolor Pelar- .- 
goniom. It is in many points essentially different and inferior; ^j 
also all the zone, brilliant as it is, is not permanent as wxanxmr^ 
advances; and, as I stated, I grow it for its noble trass <rf' 
bloom only. As the parent of Burning Bash and other well- 
known handsome plants, I thought the fact of its early exis^^ 
enoe deserred notice. Again, Bqniing Bush as an earlkc 
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pvodnciion wm the foiwanner of Italia tJnita, but I hj no* 
XQeanB asserted it to be the progenitor of that beautiful plant. 
— M., Deptford. 

CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW.— May 26th. 

It is certainly a fortunate cironmstance that the dates fixed for the 
great horticoltnral London Shows are anasnally late this season, for 
•Ten the earliest, the Crystal Palace Show, held on Saturday last, not 
a month from midsammer, took place on a day as chilly and nngenial 
as any in this exceptionally cold season. There was, notwithstanding, 
a remarkably large attendance of Tisitors, of ladies especially, so 
mnoh so that locomotion abont the middle of the afternoon was a 
work of no small difficulty. The display, however, was well worthy 
d the inspection of the numerous company which it attracted, and 
though there was a slight falling off in some respects, this was amply 
eompensated for in others, and as a whole it may be j^rononnced quite 

goal to its nredeoessors. 

Stove and Greenhouse plants, as in former years, constituted the 
most important feature, and the collections shown were numerous, and 
Beveral of them of great* excellence. Mr. T. Baines, gardener to H. 
ICchoUs, £s^., Summerfield, Bowden, Manchester, took the. lead in 
the class for sixteen with an admirable collection, in which there were 
Xxora aurantiaca and cocdnea, the latter with some remarkably fine 
lieads of bloom ; one of the finest specimens of Acrophyllum venosum 
erer seen, a yery large and finely-bloomed plant of Genetyllis tuli- 
pifera, the showy crimson and white Clerodendron ThomsonsB, Dipla- 
denia crassinoda, Boronia sermlata, Eriostemon densiflorum, Fran- 
daoea confertiflora, Aphelexis, Azaleas, Heaths, and a fine plant of 
Xpacris Eclipse. Mr. Peed, gardener to Mrs. Tredwell, Lower Nor- 
wood, eame second with, among others, a fine specimen of Erica 
Carendishii, £. ventricosa magninoa, Eriostemons, Pimelea decussata, 
Genetyllis f uchsioides, Dracophyllum gracile, a fine specimen of Tetra- 
iheoa ericsfolia, and AHamandas, the last quite equal to any ex- 
hibited, but far from so fine as in former yean. Mr. D. Donald gar- 
dener to J. G. Barclay, Esa., Lrrton, who was third, had a rery good 
Stephanoiis floribunda, the blue-flowered Sollya linearis, a fine Clero- 
dendron Th<HnsoDc, Bhynchospermum jasminoides, and the deep 
jellow-flowered Cassia oorymbosa. Other collections in the same class 
were furnished by Mr. Kemp, gardener to Earl Perqr* Albury Park ; 
Mr. Wheeler, gardener to J. Philpott, Es^m Stamford Hill ; and Mr. 
Coles, gardener to B. H. Page Henderson, JSsq., Beckenham, and com- 
jcised besides plants already named, examples of Hora Paxtoni, Poso- 
qneria longiflora, with long-tubed white flowers, Coleonema rubra, 
Polygalas, Chorozemas, Pleroma elegans, the blue-flowered Lesche- 
aamtia biloba major, and Statice profusa. 

In the class for ten, Mr. Peed was first, and Mr. Wilkie, Oak Lodfze, 
Kensington, second ; the latter baring a fine specimen of Medinilla 
magnifica, and Clerodendron Balfonrii, which, however, as shown was 
not more effectiTe than the species Thomsons, of which it is a Tariety. 
The third prize went to Mr. Kemp, who had a large specimen of 
Coleonema rubra, and Erica Westphslingia in fine bloom. From Mr. 
Wheeler, gardener to Sir F. Goldsmid, Bart, MJ^., came the small 
jellow-flowered Dillwrnia floribunda, a reiy old plant but not often 
exhibited, though usefal in a New Holland-house. 
. In the corresponding class for Nurserymen, Messrs. Lee, of Ham- 
msnmith, took the first prize with a rery fine specimen of Genetyllis 
tolipifera and Ixora cocdnea, Aphelexis macrahtha purpurea splendid 
in colour, and an excellent specimen as well, Stephanotis fioribunda, 
Fran daoea confertiflora. Azaleas in fine bloom, and Heaths. Mr. 
Bhpdes was second with specimens of Heaths, Aphelexis, and Gene- 
ItUls tulipif era and f uchsioides, the latter reiy bright in colour. In 
the collection of Mrs. Glendinning & Sons, which was third, was 
Stephanotis floribunda in fine bloom; and in that of Mr. Williams, 
which took the next place, Bougainrilloia glabra. 

For six plants, Mr. Ward, gwrdener to F. G. Wilkins, Esq., Leyton, 
was first ; Mr. C. Smith, gMdener to A. Anderson, Esq., Norwood, 
aeoond ; and Mr. Wheeler, Stamford Hill, third. The first two had 
good examples of Dracophyllum gracile; and Mr. Ward had also 
PhoBttocoma prolifera Basn^sii, a good specimen, but not sufficiently 
adyaaoed in bloom to prore effective. 

Mixed oollections of fine-foliaged and flowering plants were on the 
whole excellent, especially those from Messrs. Lee, WiUiams, and Baines, 
who took the three principal prizes. The fine-foliaged plants consisted 
of fine specimens of Theophrasta imperialis, Rhopalas, Cordyline in 
dirisa, Alocasia metalliea, Bphflrogyne latifblia, Pandanuses, tree 
Ferns, Palms, Crotons, variegated Aloe-leaved Yuoea, and Marantas. 
Mr. Baines luid a noble specimen of Diokaooia aataretiea, with a thick 
trunk, Gleiehenia spelnaca and flabellata, large and in beantifnl con- 

... .^ green and purple-veined 
i flowering plants were boras, 
, ^ . Genetyllis tulipif era, Stephanotis 

Horibanda, Medinilla magniilea, Bhynoospermum jasminoides, 1i» ^i*nf^ 
Beaths, Eriostemons, and the white-braeted Mussmda frondosa, &o. 

Of Heaths there was a good display of well-grown plants in good 
Uoom, but not essentiaUy differing from exhibittons of pievions years. 
13Mprindpal prizes were taken by Messrs. Bbodes, Bsxendiae, Feed, 
J. Wheeler, Wakie, Ward, and J. & a Lee. 

Azaleas were not equal to those exhibited earlier in the season, and 
many of them were past ttieir be«t. Thonirerd, howerer, well-bloomed , 



specimens of Extiani, Ceranate, BoUndi, Fetvyua, iTsryasia, CU- 
soni, OptiaM, Trottsuam, Criterion, Tria mpl i an s, Qi B ds ts i Hw i f urms sa, 
Bardayana, and the effectiv<e yeUow-floweNd Sinesiab. The asnsis 
were:— For eight (Knrseraien) : first, Mis. Gl endinnin g Sr Sons; 
second, Mr. C. Turner. (Amateurs) : first, Mr. Penny; seeoad, Mr. 
G. Wheeler, gardener to Sir F. Goldsmid, Bart, ICJP. ; third, Mr. W. 
Gell, cpurdener to Mrs. Beaufoy, South Lambeth. For six (Nnne^- 
men) : prize, Messrs. J. Ss C. Lee. (Amateurs) : first, Mr. 8. M. 
Carson, gardener to W. B. G. Farmer, Esq., Chesm ; seeosid, Ifr. 
Wilkie; third, Mr. C. Smith, Norwood. 

Orchids, most probablv owing to the ooldaess of the wsftAa r, wms 
not shown so numerously as usual. The best collection of twenty 
came from Mr. Penny, gardecer to H. Gibbs, Esq., Regent's Park, 
and contained Odontoglossum Phalenopsis with five beanttfnl falooms, 
Phalsnopsis graadifloia with three sood spihes, a good Caltleja 
Skinneri, Dendrobinm nobile, the yellow and brown Oncidinm see- 
codes, Saccolabium curvifolium, Aerides, Lttlia purpnmta ia ftss 
bloom, L. cinnabarina, Yanda suaris, Cynripedinm lavigatais wift 
four blooms, and a fine specimen of C. barbatum snperhuin. Vx. 
Gedney, gardener to the Bev. W. Ellis, Hoddesdon, was second with 
Cattleya dtrina having six fine blooms, Ladia cinnabarizLa, with ioar 
spikes of blight orange flowers, Onddium ampliatum majus, Desidnh 
bium tortile, Yanda cristata. Epiphora pubescens, with yellow ttai 
brown flowers, a South African spedes which has been known for 
thirtv years, but is seldom exhibited ; Chysis Limminghi, Onddiuns, 
Cattleva Mossis, Aerides, and Saccolabiums. In the claas for tea, 
Mr. Williams, of Holloway, was first with Cypripedium Stonei with n^ 
markably fine flowers unusually delicate in colour, Angnloa Clowediii 
Cattleva Skinneri, Lslia elegans, Dendrobinm nobile Wallic bianam , 
&e. Messrs. Lee, who were second, had among others Dondrofaiiiia 
densiflorum and nobile, Odontoglossum citrosmum, with more eqlour 
than usual, and the yellow and brown Onddium altJBsimnm. In tto 
collection of Mr. Young, gardener to W. H. Stone, Esq., Leigh Park, 
Havant, who was first for twelve, we noticed a fine spike of Pbaim- 
nopsis Schilleriana» Cypripedium hirsutissimnm, and Odonlo^uusuiil 
dtrosmum. 

New and rare plants (with the exception of floristB* flowers, which 
are noticed in a separate report), were snown in considsrable numbexs 
by Messrs. Ydtch and Mr. Bull, and less numerously by ciher exhihi- 
tors. Nearly aU of them, however, have been noticed in recent 
reports. First-class certificates were awarded to Messrs. Yeikh for 
the yellow-veined Sanchexia nobilis variegata, Dicfaorisanda m o sa ieai 
Maranta Ydtchii, Dracnna regina, with creamy yellow va ri egation, 
and Areoa crinita, a graceful Palm ; second-class certificates for 
Lomaria dliata, hx>m New Caledonia, Betinospora plnmosa, sad 
Bignonia omata. Mr. Bull had first-class certificates for Sanchesia 
nobilis ^mriegata, Bichorisandra mosaica, Ansctochilns peiola mar- 
moxta, TiUandsia argentea, and Zamia villosa ; and certincales of fhb 
second dass for Asplenium myriophyllum. Agave macroeantha, Athj- 
rium Goringianum pictum, and Maranta roseo-picta. The last two 
bdng likewise shown by Mr. Williams, a similar award was made to 
him for these, as also first-class certificates for Saudiezia nolnlia 
variegata, and the golden-variegated New Zealand Flax. Mr. Carr, 
gardener to P. L. EQnds, Es^., Byfleet, had a first-class certifieale for 
a beantifnl specimen of Adiantum Farleyense, a distinct and b(ild« 
looking Fern of recent introduction. A similar award was mads to 
Messrs. Lee, who, as well as Messrs. Ydtch, exhibited Areea crinita. 

Among misceUaneous subjects, Mr. Baines had some remarkably 
fine Ferns, including Davallia bullata, of a beautiful glossy green, 
D. tenuifolia, Pteris cretica albo-Uneata, P. soabemla, and a very 
large-trunked Dicksonia antarctica, with a pendulous head. The 
same exhibitor likewise contributed fine Sarracenias, and Mr. G«dney 
Nepenthes Rafflesiana. From Mrs. Glendinning & Sons eame soma 
pretty Anectochils, and from Mr. Drewett, gudener to H. Tnn- 
bnll, Es^., Bookery Down, some beautifol wreaths of BongainriHsHi 
spectabilis. 

NoTKiHO oonld, I think, display more striUngjly the woaderfDl tkiD. 
and snecessfnl enltnre of Eagtish hortaenlturista than the maiveDov 
display at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, after a winter nneaamplai 
of late years for the duration of its severity, and a spring whioh almMt 
seemed to be a renewal of winter, with dianges of temperatoia dnzbig 
the present month which were enough to biUBe all precantioiia. Yet 
never have I seen, and rarely has any one else seen, snek a display sa 
the Crystal Palace May Show. Orohids wera weak ; bat the ^ * 
was, not that they were so few, but thai there were aav, ooi 
the danger of having them frosted, a calamity irineh her ell a 



of Asaisas only the other day on their way to a show, 
not quite so good as I have seen them, hat the stave and _ 
plants were magnifioent ; and the Pelargoainms and Boees eveiytfciag 
that oonld be wished. It is of these that I wish to give a lew notes: 
and first aa to the queen of flowers. The two oollee&ons of ten exhi- 
bited by Mr. W. Paul and Mr. Charles Tomer wore traly magaifi- 
cent, the fault of the latter being that they wanted a fcw more diO"i ■*' 
many of the plants were not snffieiently in bloom. The first prisa i ~ 
taken hj Mr. W. Panl with Juno, a magnifioent plant ; Chades Li 
son, as it always is, tery beautiful ; General Jaoqneininot ; Mada 
de St. Joseph (Tea) ; Souvenir d'nn Ami (Tea), a beanisfnl jslaat ; 
Madame YiUermoz (Tea), very good ; Saaateur Yaiase ; Lafia, or 
Louise Peyronny, a beantifal plant; Prerident, and Paul Bftoaut Mr* 
Toinar's oofiuristod of Anna Alexieff , Yictor Yerdier, fine ; SonTsnir d'mi 
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Aaii, CharliM Ijunm, QiiminX 'Jaqgoimmoi, a £ae plant; Souvenir 
90 la Halmaiison, Xartebal Taillan^, lorely ; Psifl FentM, ICadame 
Damaitan, and President. .Heesn. Panl & Son were third; this 
eoQeetion contained a lovely plant of Maz^ehal Niel. In tiie elaM 
4or twehe Boeee in ei^t-inob iMts Meeers. Panl is Son ivera fint 
^tiA niee joug ipedmans of Prinoeea Maiy of Cambridge, ICanriee 
BeiaaidiB, Sonvenir d'nn Aiai, See, Mr. Ghadea Tomer vas aeooad, 
jmtUr. W. Panl third. Meennu Panl A; Son ako exhibited aome 
JKngaa of heantilal oat blooms, to whioh an extra prize was awarded ; 
and aionnd these as nenal was gathered a regular bevy of delighted 
visitors, who conned with more aonmen than they did most things the 
vary beantifal blooms exhibited. 

For the last two years Mr. Tnmer has not been qnite np to the 
mark with Show Peuugonisjns. He tried aome experiments, X believe, 
and they certainly had not been very saoceeafaL He has now qnite 
recovered his gronnd, and I have never seen more magnificent plants 
%han those he exhibited on Saturday, and with whieh he easily gained 
the first prize. They were Deedemona, Bose Celestial, a plant which 
'was parfeotion itself ; Lilaeinnm, Royal Albert, a fine flower and very 
-effeotive; Spotted Gem, very prettv; Mdlle. Paiti, a lovely flower 
"Willi a clear white throat ; Perides, JBelle of the Ball, Fair Bosamond, 
Sxhibator, and Fairest of the Fair. Mr. Fraser was a good second 
vitb Celesta, a lidi warm rose, a Utile emmpled in the petal ; Sans- 
pariel, Deademona, Candidate, Empreas Engenie, Beacon, Begina For- 
mosa, Pericles, Boseam, a beantifnlly bright flower, and James Lodge. 
Amongst Amateurs Mr. Nye, gardener to E. Foster, Esq^ Clewer 
Manor, was first with Favourite, Mdlle. Patti, Boyalty, Sir C. Camp- 
1>eil, Belle of the' Ball, Bose Celestial, Patroneaa, Fair Boaamond, and 
OaribaldL Fancv Pelargoninma were also verr beantifol ; more diifi- 
«nlt io show weU 'than the show varieties, uieir socoesaful culture 
•displays greater skil, and the planta exhibited really aeemed the very 
SMme of perfection. Mr. Turner waa again first with Lady Craven, 
XBan Beck, veir psetty ; Lncy, Delioatom, veiy fine ; Boi fdes Fan- 
laViiflg, and Undine, very fine. Mr. Fraser, who was second, had Clara 
NoreUo, Undine, Delictum, Ellen Beck, and Marionette. Amongat 
Amatfwira Mr. Donald waa first, and Mr. Weir, gardener to Ida. 
Hodgaon, aecond. 

I can well understand the narplexitjr into which the Jndges must 
liave been cast at the Tricolor relargomnm Exhibition on the Slat, by 
"Che sample from only three exhibitors on Saturday ; but some limit 
must be made, and espeeiaBv now, as so much is said and thought 
about them. The three exhibitors were Messrs. F. A A. Smith, of 
Bvlwioh, who had a larga soUeotion ; Mr. Watson, of 8L Albans ; and 
Messrs. Carter, who had -aome boxes of three varieties and a plant 
pi a new seedling, which, if it retain its character when propagated, 
'win be, indeed, a gem — ^Prince, of Wales. It is very la^, and a 
noble-loohing jdant. Meaara. Smith obtained firat-daaa certificates for 
Exquisite, Mr. Grieve, Besplendent, deep yellow edge, broad zone, car- 
mine red with black, very fine ; Jetty Lacy, really magnificent, bright 
golden yellow, chestnut red and black zone ; Louise SmaOi, vellow 
margin, sone of red and black. Mr. Watson, of St. Albans, had first- 
class oeitiftcates lor his two fine plants— Mia. Dix and Miss Watson, 
suad Messrs. Carter had one for Titania. 

Among the Show Pelacgoninms Mr. Wigoins obtained a first-class 
eeartifioate lor Hermit, a fine, large whitellowsr, with deeply-marked 
opper petals, and L'Empereur, a fine warm rosy crimson fiower, 
and a aecond-dasa certificate for Qaeen of Boaea, beantiful in colour, 
thoudi aomewhat rough. Mr. Boll obtained a first-clasa certificate 
"for Lobelia Bosy Gem, a very curious and distinct colour; Mr. 
' ' gham a firat-daaa for L^Elegante, ailver-edged Ivy leaf ; and 



Ifr. BuB had Silver Gem, in the same style, but better. Messrs. Downie 
and Co. received a first-dass certificate for SmmeUne, a rosy pink 
Kosegay.— D., JML 

ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SHOW. 
The first of the great auauner Showa of thia Society waa hdd yester- 
^y, and was in every respect a charming display, for although many 
of Uie subjects had appeared at the Crystal Palace on the previous 
Saturday, the freah green turf banks employed at the JBegent'a Park 
instead cf atages, made the planta look freaher and more beantifal 
ihan ever. Stove and greenhonae planta were aa usual numeroudy 
0hown, and in excellent condition, and of Ferns and fine-foliaged 
plwrts Mr. Williams had very fine collections. Heaths, too, were well 
swpraeented ; and Pdargooiuma, both Show and Fancy varietiea, aa ex- 
lutaited by Meaara. Turner, Fraeer, Nye, and Ward, were not only large 
but in profuse bloom. Boaea from Meaara. W. Paul, Turner, Paul and 
Son, and othera, were admirable, and contributed lavgely to the effect 
of the Exhibition. Among Orohidc Gypripedium caudatum, in a fine 
collection from Mr. Wilaon, gardener to W. Marshall, Eaq., Enfield, 
vas the finest ppecimen of that singular and highly ornamental apeciea 
which we remember having seen. Odontoglossum Blnntii had no less 
than deven of its beautifuf blossoms, the largest number with which it 
has as yet been diown, except by Mr. Anderson, of Meadow Bank, who 
exhibited it with twdve. Of new plants, Messrs. Veitch and Bull 
liad each interesting edlectioBS. Fmii was not invited at this Show, 
but Mr. Tnmer, of Slough, had some fine Muscat and Black Ham- 
bmgh Grapes, Grosae Mignonne Peaches, and Nectarines. Mr. John 
Waterer's American plants, though not yet at perfection, were still 
snfficiently advanced to add materially to toe attractions of the Show. 
"We shall giye a full report next week. 



THE AJPPEOACHING MANCHESTER HORTI- 
CULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Oim •Yening last week I took one of my oocasional wtJOai 
tbroQgh the Manohester Botanic Gardens, and was partiimlaKly 
impreeaed with the extensive pieparalionB whioh axe being nuMe 
for holding the great National Hortiooltural Show in Jane next. 
It ooooxred to me that a Inrief aooonnt of the arrangements for 
tiie oeeaBion would be interesting to yonr nnmerons readersv 

It is, I suppose, generally known that there is in the gtrtet 
a large glass building, called the Ezhibition-honse. This 
straotnre is 200 feet in length, and 60 feet in width, and in it 
all the ordinary flower shows are held. Along one side of thif 
straotnre, and connected with it, there will be erected a tent o£ 
the same dimensions, and the large sliding doors in the sile o£ 
the ballding will be drawn back, so that persons may easi^ 
pass from it to the tent, or the contrary, fhas maldng the two 
struetores for all practical purposes the same as one. By this 
means the amount of space available for exhibition purposes 
will be doubled. There will be a broad w»lk down the middle 
of the tent, and a stage on each side for the various coUectioiui 
whieh it will contain. 

In addition to the Exhibition-house and tent, another fltriM- 
ture is now being erected at right angles to these, extending 
along and beyond one of their ends. This consists of a woodeir 
framework, covered with canvas, find is fiO feet wide aac! 
300 feet in length. The internal arrangements of this wing 
are somewhat similar in style to those adopted at the great 
International Show of lastyear, consisting of a series of grass 
banks and gravel walks, llie space of SOO feet is divided into 
six equal portions, and in the centre of each is thrown np m 
circular mound, 6 or 7 feet high, and having three tiers er 
stages all covered with green turf. These are surrounded by ft 
gravel walk 12 feet in width, and on the other side of this walk 
there are more grass banks of two stages, extending the whol* 
length of the building. 

It will be understood from the above description that the 
general form of the Show will be something like the letter L; 
and it will be evident to the reader, that a person standing is 
the angle thus formed would be able to see the whole length o£ 
both wings without changing his position. This circumstance 
has been taken advantage of by forming an artificial mounds 
about 12 feet hi^, over the top of which the broad walk that 
runs throng the tent first described is made to wind, in its 
way to the grass banks in the other wing. From thetop of the 
mound the whole of the exhibition will be seen at a glaaMe 
and will no doubt present a vezy imposing ^pearance. 

Orchids and the more tender stove plants will be plaeed iir 
the Exhibition-house ; fruit, vegetables, and cut flowers will be 
arranged in the tent at the side of the building ; and the larger 
specimens of flowering plants. Ferns, and omamental-foliagetf 
plants wiU be staged on the grassy shelves which sorronnd the 
mounds in the long wing. The exit from the Exhibition is so 
placed that the visitors, on emerging from the building, will ftad 
themselves on a broad gpravel walk which surromids the flower 
garden, situated on their left hand, and a lake of water, witk 
its islands and ornamental bridges, on the right. The vadowi 
ranges of . hothouses, greenhouses, d^c, : together with the 
lodges and entrance-gates, are all being repainted for the Shov, 
which, so far as I could learn, is likely to prove a great soooeBS. 
— ^Thos. Jones, OardeneTf Eu$holme. 



CULTURE OF CUCUMBERS IN POTS. " " 

Fbbiot me to add my small stock of experience of the pot- 
cultxure of Cucumbers, having formed the opinion, before I saw 
it advanced in the Journal, that the system was good* 

I have grown good erops of fruit on plants placed ai the 
bottom of 11-inoh pots, set on an inside Vine border, the plants 
being surrounded with loam as they increased in height, until 
it was heaped up above the rim of the pot. I think I may sa^ 
they were good crops, as the fruit averaged 18 inches long, ww 
a oircumferenoe of 7 inches, some being as large as 22 inches 
by 3i inches, and 3^ lbs. in weight. 

One of your correspondents mentioned 16 and 18-iQch pots is 
a way which led me to suppose my pots had been unusuaQy 
small, while another referred to the large size of the leaves of his 
plants. I have never permitted this luxuriant foliage, for mf 
practice has been to syringe freely, shut up early, and prone 
severely. — ^Auaxbub. , * 

[Wo have grown Oiummbers and Melons in smaller pots 
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^^n the ll-inoh ones yon lue with saeh saoeess, but we prefer 
16 or Id-inch pots es inTolYiog lees troable ; and our pree- 
tiee hM been to plaoe the pretty- well-eBtablisfaed Oneomber 
nlmt, lay from a 5-ineh pot into one of 16 inohes in 
diameter, so ai to leare a foorth of the pot mifilled, and then 
earth ap by degreefl, naing tnrf and sine rings above the surface 
of the potB. So far as we recollect we never had a caae of 
Caemnber disease when the plants were so cnltivated. Yon 
baT0 done so well that we do not advise yoa to alter your mode.] 



BLUE BEDDING PLANTS. 
A OOBBBBFONSENT in the Joomal of May 9th, signing himself 
an ** Atbbhibe Gasdembb," regrets the absence of blaebedding- 
. plants. He makes no reference to the lovely Utile blue Anagallis 
Monelli, or Italian Pimpernel, I believe. It appears to me as 
lovely as the Lobelia. I do not know the disadvantages of the 
Anafflllis, unless it is that it requires a very hot sun to make 
it open. I do not have it here. My former garden was a very 
sunny one, generally much burnt up. Possibly the Anagallis 
might not do weU in Ayrshire.-— A Subscbzbeb. 



STOCKS FOR TEA-SCENTED AND NOISETTE 
ROSES. 
I SHALL be much obliged for some information as to the best 
stock for working Tea-scented and Noisette Boses upon. I 
like the Manetti stock for Hybrid Perpetuals, and shall be glad 
to know if it is equally good for other kinds of Boses. In this 
wet and stormy part of the country I find that the kinds which 
are not very double succeed best, as the flowers open more 
freely than such Boses as Due de Bohan and Comtesse C. de 
Ghabrillant. 

The two sorts that are my mainstay here are Gloire de 
Dijon and G6n6rai Jacqueminot, as they afford abundance of 
2>loom for gathering from the end of May till ChriBtmas, and 
are both good uf their kind, though very old-fashioned in these 
days.— B., DolgeUy, North Walet, 

[Excepting Cloth of Gk>ld and Isabella Gray, neither of 
wldch is suitable to your wet, cold, and windy part of the 
oountiy, I have always found the common Noisettes (I keep 
none of them now), and Tea-scented Noisettes do well on their 
own roots, on the Briar, and on Manetti. I specially recom- 
mend to you Triomphe de Bennes, Solfaterre (south wall), 
Celine Forestier, Gloire de Dijon, and Mar6cbal Niel (south 
wall). The first, third, and fourth prefer a wall, but they will 
do perfectly well in the open ground on their own roots, on 
the Briar, or on the ManettL I name a few easy and abundant 
and late bloomers suitable to the part of the country described. 
Some of them are old Boses, but they are still good and valu- 
able. Those marked with an asterisk are extra fine. The 
eolours may be found in Mr. W. Paul's catalogue. 

Hybrid Perpetuab, — ^Anna ylexiefF, Anna de Diesbach, Ba- 
ronne Prevost, Beauty of Waltham, •Charles Lefebvre, the 
finest of all Boses ; ,Dno de Cazes, Duchesse de Medina Cosli, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Emp^reur de Maroc, Eug^e Appert, 
Q^ant des Batailles, G6n6ral Jacqueminot, Jean Goujon, •John 
Hopper, •Jules Margottin, Lion dee Combats, Lord Baglan, 
Madame Alfred de Bongemont, Madame Boutin, Madame 
Hector Jacquin, nof a late bloomer ; •Madame Victor Verdier, 
Mar^ohal Yaillant, Mrs. W. Paul, Paul de la Meilleray, •Prince 
Oamille de Bohan, •Senateur Vaisse, •Souvenir de Comte 
Cavour, •Triomphe de Paris, Triomphe des Beaux Arts, not 
full; VioomteVigier, Princesse Mathilda, not full; •W. Grifiith, 
Cardinal Patriszi, Madame Louise Carique, Mrs. Elliot, Pius IX., 
Bey^olds Hole, and Pauline Lansezeur. 

Bour&ovw.— Louise Odier, Michel Bonnet, very pretty ; Bou- 
quet de Flore, Queen, and Sir J. Paxton. 

Tea Boies. — •Devoniensis (wall), Sombreuil, extra hardy and 
fine. 

Autumnal Ifoti.— Salet ; Madame £. Ozy is the best, but it 
night not open in a cold climate. 

** B.'* would find the following summer Boses great aequisi- 
tions with duplicates and outting back by instalments, or by 
the spring removal of one each of the duplicates, their seaaon 
of blooming may be greatly prolonged. They do well on all 
stocks :— - • 

Dama8k.^JA Yille de Bmxelles, Madame Soetmans, or 
Zoutman. CroUieo.— Bonla de Nantenil, La Yolupt^, Eean, 
Schiamaker, pore slate, and Tricolor de Flandres. EyMd 



CAtno.— G6n£ral Jaeqneminot, the beat; Madeleine. Hybrid 
B(mr&(m.~Gharlea Lawson, Coupe d*H6b6, Paul Bioaut. 

When I left Bnahton I gave my stoek of noble smnmer Bom 
to Mr. and Mrs. Farquharson. They never had such a Bon 
eeaaoB before 1 I bought the plants of Mr. Cranston tea jsan 
ago, and nobly did tiiey bloom and withstand all the dioob of 
time. I broujdit here only Schismaker, a most eurioui Bon, 
and Madame Zoutman, the finest of all white Boses.— W. F. 
BiLDCLTrFB, Okeford Fitzpaine,^ 



FEUIT PE0SPECT8 AT HADDINGTON, N J. 
Ik a note which I sent you in February last, with mim 
remarks on the effects of the intense cold of the Ist of Jinuaiyi 
which had then become apparent, I stated that some Peir 
trees in my garden had suffered much, the buds having bees 
apparently deprived of all vitality. As the season advnoad 
this became quite visible, and while the blossoms on the on- 
injured trees expanded, the embryo buds of the former withsnl 
and became like dust. However, we had some fine warm dsys is 
April, which brought out the blossoms of all kinds of fmit, aai 
the Pear trees in this district were loaded with flowers. ^?itli 
the exception of those of which the buds had been killed, ^ 
pearances were so favourable, that I began to think thst I 
should be obliged to resort to the thinning process. Eowerer, 
on the ISth of this month we were visited by a serere frost, 
the thermometer falling to 26** during the night, and in the 
morning all Potatoes and plants of equal tendemese, exeept 
where under the shelter of a wall with a south aspect, wen cot 
to the ground. Since then we have had a sueoeseion of ti|7 
cold north-east winds, and occasionally some heavy ehoven d 
hail, and this has materially altered the complexion of gutboe 
here, which were previously exhibiting a hob and faeaSli/ ap- 
pearance. Many of the embryo Pears which weieMttzog in 
clusters, are now turning yellow, and dropping off, and al- 
though we may still have a partial crop, yet in the tun of tiie 
Duchesse d'Angouldme, Gansel's Bergamot, and other tindat 
kinds that require a high temperature while setting, the trwi 
are already almost bare of everything but leaves. 

The frost of the 18th browned the tops of the Apple bloflNOii; 
and, no doubt, has killed many of the genns, bat then is a 
rich display of flowers, and, perhaps, as many will eet ai will 
be sufficient for a crop. * Plums blossomed abundant^, bat the 
result in such weather is doubtful. Cherries seem setting 
badly, and look a scanty crop. The early bloBMOU of Stnv- 
berries are black in the heart, and a certain per-eentagB of the 
crop is destroyed, but with good weather soon we may ikili 
have a fair crop. The plants look strong and healthy, end 
bear plenty of flower-trusses. Gooseberries and Conanti ihow 
well, but I hear complaints of the fruit of the former dropping 
off in some gardens. 

As I write the cold still continues. The thennometer hu 
never to-day (May 22nd) risen higher than 4T, We haw 
seldom seen such unfavourable weather forbedding-oatplmii* 
They must either be planted out with the risk of pedfll^ ^ 
kept under cover to'be drawn up.~JoKN Fbbms. 



THE FROSTS OF MAY. 

Shanballt, Ibel^d.— We have not escaped without Nine 
loss from the effects of the frost during the past winter; jet 
when I looked this morning (May 23rd), and found the thenno- 
meter (Kegretti and Zambra's, 8 feet from the ground), ai SO"* 
and everything covered with hoar frost, ice in the gatter 
of the greenhouse five-sixteenths of an inch in thiskneeB, I 
began to reflect whether we were past the worst even then, h 
soon as the sun shone out, with a piercing easteriy wind, I 
found Potatoes, Kidney BesAS, young Cauliflower plaate, and, 
I fear. Beet just up, all turned black; Strawberries in biooOt 
Boses, Peas, and strong Cauliflower plants, hanging thff 
heads as if dying. Even the young shoots of Plum, Pear, aaa 
Apple trees, and of Beech hedges are scorched. I hope thit 
others have escaped better, or I do not know what will beeoD0 
of us soon, for, however hard it is to replace Boeei aad 
Conifers, I find it far more difficult to satisfy the cook wb^b 
Cauliflowers and good Potatoes are not to be found.— OiOBfi> 
Bbobxtt, ShanbaUy, Clogheen, Ireland. ,^ 

Nabbbt WooLBT.-^Laet Wednesday and Ihmsday nigb* 
(May 22nd and 2drd), occurred the sharpest frost that hai ba« 
known here for some time so late in this month. At 12 o'e^ 
at night the thermometer in a ood greenhoiue stood at ^i 
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and one ont of doors at W, Even on the top of the Melon 
lights there va« ioe ae thick as a twopenny-pieoe. The frost 
has quite killed Eidnej JBeans and Dahlias, blackened Potato 
tops. Ivy, Lanrel, and the young growth of shrabs and trees. 
It has done maeh damage to bedding plants in several places 
zomid here. It was so severe as even to catch Pelargoniums 
covered with mats. I had two beds of Calceolarias out, and it 
has toxned some of the leaves qnite black. 

Norwich. — A thermometer placed 3| feet from the gronnd, 
&dng west, registered 

On May 92nd, 8 ».x. S2°, lowest point 28'' 
„ 2Srd „ S8» „ 26° 

„ 24th. 10 p.m. 28* „ 23° 

» 2501 „ 40° 

« 26th „ 45° 

Showing IT dilFerenoe between Friday and Saturday nights. 
Bedding plants are much injured, and in some instances kUled, 
BO are Kidney Beans, Potatoes, and Strawberries, the bloom of 
Um latter being black inside. Wmd N. to N.E.— F. A. S. 

[We have similar reports from many other localities ; but 
the untoward severity is not confined to Europe. In North 
America it has been so general and persevering, as to rouse 
even the rustic poets, and this is an extract from one of their 
Otttpomdngs: — 

'* WeD, Spring, yonv earn at last, kev yon r 
The poit MS yoirr bin % sitUn in Old Winter's 
Lap— now, aint yon aahamod of yoonelf ? 
I spose tbo old feller's bin a bnssln yon ; 
I abonld think he had from yonr breth 
A bein ao oold— bat that's the way them 
Old fellers her a doin. 

** But now yonr enm I 
We feel yonr cheerio gpresenz wen we 
Git round onto the south side ot the bam I 
We hear the hens a kaklin when they've 
Laid a eg! We see the Horseradish 
A starting up along side the giurding 
Fens ! The wommin is a luUn into 
The old tepot after garden sedes I 
And all these things make me think yanv onm I 

'•EfsobelTeriled 
Te, Spring, a showing up of yer short cummins, 
J«s set it down to havin a polts lisens, 
^ _ (Tho I halnt taken wun out yet, I 'low to)." 

^-Bng.] 



WHAT IS MEANT? 

A PABAOBAPH is worded thus in a prize schedule — *^ For the 
best 12 specimen plants of any kind in 12 varieties.'* Would 
the Show and Spotted Pelargoniums be admissible as two 
varieties, the silver and golden-edged Zonal Pelargoniums as 
two varieties, and the l|osegay and Zonal green-leaved as two 
varieties ?— Ak Axateub. 

[Interpreting the clause strictly, twelve Pelargoniums if all 
of different varieties would comply with the wording; but we 
think that the Committee of the Sodetv could not have so in- 
tended. They probably meant twelve different species. Why 
not aak the Oommittee for an explanation r] 



POOLErS GROUND TOBACCO. 

Now that the Board of Customs has remitted the duty on 
ground tobacco, mixed in bond with other ingredients to pre- 
vent its being smoked or snuffed by human beings, we shall 
no longer be at the mercy of donds of insects, so destructive to 
vegetation at this season. 

About ten days since I selected for the application of the 
above powder a Mirabelle Plum, whidi had not borne a crop for 
many years, the leaves having always been destroyed by 
aphides early in the season. The powder ought to have been 
applied before the dew was on the leaves and insects, and, if 
possible, when the air was still. I waited for neither, as I was 
ainud another day would put an end to all hopes of a'crop. 
However, the tree is now healthy, and the fruit as numerous as 
well can be. I applied the tobacco dust by placing it in an 
old worsted stocking, tied to the end of a pole. This dusted 
every leaf, at the expense of a halfpennyworth of tobacco 
powder. The same effect was produced on a dozen Bose trees. 
The powder, unlike others that have been brought out, can be 
cither washed perfectly clean off the leaves or left on, as it is 
quite haimless. It is applied to the Hop pluit when the dew 
18 on at the rate of ten acres a-day, with the apparatus which 
is used for sulphuring Hops ; 1 cwt. per aere being sufficient, 
al %^ooBt of £2 29.— Obsebysb. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Wb are glad to observe that the Boyal Horticultural Sooiefy, 
following tiie example set by the International Hortieultuiml 
Exhibition of last year, announce that their Great F§te, eom- 
mencing June 4th, will remain open for five days, and we under- 
stand it is intended to admit the public on the Thursday and 
Friday for Is. The policy of giving the million a chance of see* 
ing sudha grand Exhibition will, doubtless, prove successful. 

Wx hope that there wiU be a very good attendance at 

the anniversary dinner of the Gardeners' Boyal Benevolent 
Institution on the 27th of June. Sir Bobert Peel will preside, 
and there is a goodly azxay of Stewards. 



WORK FOE THE WEEK. 

XXTOHBN OABDBIf. 

Attxhd to hoeing and otherwise stirring the ground. Weed 
and thin crops. CcaUiflowen, Celery, and Lettuca, plant out ; 
also Capsicunu, in a warm situation. Endive, let a sowing be 
made dii^tly. Throw in a sprinkling of Early Butch Turnip 
on a cool border, neither digging nor using manure. It is a 
mistaken notion to persist in digging ground for Turnips in 
kitchen gardens, so full of old manures, the Turnip being 
naturally too gioss there, under any circumstances. We always 
choose the poorest and hardest ground we can find, and merdy 
hoe the seed in, by these means we haye always procured good 
Turnips. Nothing is better than well-burnt ashes of any vege- 
table refuse for the Turnip. Kidney Beans, let full crops be 
planted forthwith, and a row of Kni^t's Marrow Peast or the 
British Queen. The row should be prepared after the manner 
of a Celery-drill, and the manure completely saturated with 
moisture. Potatoes, earth-up. Onions, sow a few for drawing 
young. 

TBUIT OIBDBN. 

The leading shoots of Peach, Kectorine, and Apricot trees 
will require to be taoked-in, taking care to allow plenty of room 
in the shreds. In thinning-out superfluous shoots, it is neces- 
sary to foresee iwhat portions of wood will require to be re- 
moved at the ensuing winter pruning, and the most appro- 
priate shoots must be accordingly reserved for succession and 
encouraged throughout the summer. If any shoots laid-in for 
bearing have failed to produce, they may be gradually removed, 
in order to i^ord more space for successional young shoots. 
In regulating ^e vegetation of these trees, commence at the 
base and proceed successively along each branch, but do not 
dress the lower part of the tree and leave the upper untouched 
even till next day. Whilst the trees are being gone over insects 
must not be overlooked. The aphis seems to delight in healthy 
foliage, but the red spider prefers that which is less thriving, 
particularly from dryness at the root. It has been stated of 
this pest, that water is its certain destruction, the water, how- 
ever, requires to be applied at the roots as well as the tops. 
Examine grafts and re-day if necessary. Strawberries in blossom 
must be well watered. Bemove some of the watery shoots from 
the Currant bushes, and thin the Baspberry suckers. 

VLOWXB OABDXK. 

The different kinds of climbing Boses must be earef ally tied 
or nailed to prevent their being injured by wind. Plant out 
Dahlias, Salvias, Ten-week Stocks, Asters, Convolvuluses, No- 
lanas, Campanulas, Eaulfussias, Nemophilas, Indian Pinks, &c., 
in borders or flower-beds, likewise a few on rockwork. Pot a 
portion for planting out into beds later in the season, to replace 
such as have gone out of bloom. Hoe and rake borders, and cut 
off dead flowers as they appear. Divide Campanula carpatica, 
and plant it for edgings or in borders of herbaceous plants. 
Bemove any shading from plants recently planted out, and if 
the weather again set in hot, shade for a few days. Tulip roots 
should be taken out of the ground when the foliage assumes a 
yellow, withered appearance. In the present season in particular, 
from the damaged state of many collections, this should be 
carefully attended to. Should the bulbs be in a decaying state 
their exterior coverings or skins should be removed, which will 
bring many from a flowering state to mere offsets. The buds 
of I%iks may now be thinned out, and where intended for 
exhibition thev should be reduced to two at most. The 
laterals may also be removed. Watering once a-week with 
liquid manure will now be requisite. Carnations and Picotees 
are, generally speaking, suffering this season, and, on the 
average, are not looking so weU as usual. Attend to ttie dean- 
liness of the plants and keep down green fly, giving water and 
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•ttonding to the genaad zovtiiie onltiure vben reqnired. PuisiM 
should also be shaded from ezeeeBive eiinlight. They have 
been severely attadced by tilie legione of dogs whieli hade eveiy- 
nbere abounded this season. Hand-pieluiig appears to be the 
only effeotual remedy. DahUas whioh are enffimently tewaxd 
•hcmld be staked. 

OBXBXBOUSE AMD COKBXBTATOBT. 

GUmbing or tramed plants now require attention in regard 
to thinning, training, stopping, ^c. If the snn shines wry 
brightly a slight shading would be of benefit for a few hours 
cm Tery hot days. Hie inmates of sueh s tr uct ug ee, however, 
are sbmetimee very various in efaaraoter and habit, and the 
foregoing advice would be more applieable, perhaps, to the 
various New Holland plants, Oranges, Camellias, &c. In all 
mild weather the fires in the greenhouse may be nearly or 
entirely dispensed with. If the weather is genial and aooom- 
panied with bright sunshine, heat sufficient for the night may 
be secured by shutting-up early, not, however, soon enough to 
■eoroh. A general rule can scaroely be laid down in such oases 
to guide the inexperienced. On sunny afterooons the air may 
be reduced one-half at three o'clock, and altogether shut off at 
four o'clock. Attend to the various points of cultivation as 
before recommended, remembering that now is the period for 
rapid growth. Camellias should be placed in a little wazmth 
to make wood and set their flower-buds ; be particular in never 
allowing them to suffer from want of water. Keep up a gentle 
moisture by occasional syringings. Asaleas as they go out of 
flower may also be similarly treated ; indeed, all kinds of green- 
house plants are benefited by being kept rather close and wann 
when making their wood. Bhododendron arboreum and ite 
varieties should be fully exposed to the sun under glass, if you 
wish to have perfect foliage and abundance of flower-buds. 
Partial shading to these is their ruin, both as regards their 
foliage and the foiming of their flower-buds. 

STOVE. 

Thorough cleanliness, free ventilation, plenty of atmospheric 
moisture, and occasionally a slight shading in very bright sun- 
shine are tbe prime requisites in this house. No means should 
be neglected to encourage a free growth at this period in the 
Orchidaceous tribes in order to have their pseudo-bulbs firm, 
well-fed, and well-ripened at an early period. As the weather 
still continues changeable, take especial care that the young 
shoots of all plants in this house shidl not be checked or in- 
jured by cold drau^ts, or scorched by sudden outbursts of sun. 

FITS AlCD VBAKSS. 

Shift and carefully attend to sq<^ plants as are intended to 
losrm specimens ; sprinkle with water and shut up closely late 
in the afternoons of hot days. Pot in cuttings of choice green- 
house and herbaceous plants, in order that they may be rooted 
beforo the pits are again wanted for cuttings to supply the 
flower garden next year. — ^W. Keai^s. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST YTEEK. 
Many of us will remember the Derby day of 1867, for its hail 
and snow, and bitter north winds, and the keen frosts which 
occurred on the succeeding mornings of the week, cutting down 
to the ground all our Scarlet Bunners, and Dwarf Kidney Beans 
not under protection, blackening our forward Potatoes, and 
causing the pods of forward Peas to look as if they had been 
scalded by a spattering of water close on the boiling point. 
Strawberry plants have, as yet, suffered less than we expected, 
though early on Thursday morning the leaves were like boards, 
and the bloom encased in sheets of ice ; but fortunately for us 
on that morning, which was the coldest, tbe sun did not appear 
until late, and not much then, and the thawing process was 
effected very gradually. If we had many such seasons, it would 
be well to revert to the old-fashioned style of flower gardening — 
the mixture of shrubs, herbaceous plants, annuals, &o., filling 
up all vacancies with bedding plants, instead of making these 
the principal decorative objects. This we do know, that not 
a few, who were kindly but somewhat ostentatiously pitying us 
for being so far behindhand, are now wishing that they had 
turned out fewer of their tender plants. We should not like 
to venture for a fortnight, unless there were a great change. 
Heliotropes, Perillas, Amaranthus melancholicus, &o. Such 
plants when thoroughly chilled, seldom do much good affer- 
wards. It is not desirable not to be able to finish combination- 
beds at once, but in such weather it is safest to do the work at 
different times, taming out the hardiest plants first, in their 



allotted places, and Afterwards the more tender as the veitiMr 
becomes more settled. 

KTIOREir OABDm. 

One of the first matters attended to after the frost, vm 
sowing Scarlet Bunners, Dwarf Kidney Beans, &e., in boxes la 
future transplanting, placing them where they codd be te- 
warded by heat ; and then, as the weather was d^ an^ ptrdaai, 
though cold, ran the Duish hoe through all the borden sal 
quarters where it could be worked. We likewise earOied-Qp 
Cabbages, Potatoes, und Cauliflowers, where possible. Ov 
earliest Cabbages, that we had to forward in pcis before tnas. 
planting, owing to the four-footed vermin having left a desert 
of our autumn-planted quarter, are hearting well, andbeeune 
too thick before we could earth them up. The somewhat 
forcing treatment which they have received, first potting the 
little plants, putting them under glass, and then after plantiog 
giving them a dash of manure water, has rendered the stew 
too small in proportion to the heads ; therefore, a little eBrthing. 
up would have been desirable. 

We mention these Cabbages thus particularly for two par- 
poses — first, that it may be dearly known that when sll thn 
trouble has to be taken, even such a common vegeksUe se a 
Cabbage cannot be obtained quite so soon, or at the ssme eort 
as respects labour, as when the plants can be put out at orn 
and be secured from hares and rabbits. It would be sheer ld|f 
for a man to meet the competition of the market with Peee te 
the season, if, instead of casting his seed into the ground, ha 
found he must either transplant his Peas when 3 or 4 inehea 
high, or protect the seeds and the seedlings by wire netting. 
When people talk about a garden costing so little, it mnst be 
clearly understood that there must be none of this misting, 
and, what is worse, harassing labour, of doing, having the wodc 
undone for you, and then the doing it again as best 70a eaa. 
Secondly, we would say. Let the importance of this dougind 
doing again in such circumstances never be fozgotteDb^gu- 
deners, as they may rest assured that employers wiU not foEget 
to look for their favourite dishes at the usual times; thooi^ 
they will very tikely forget all about disasters to crops, hran^ 
about less from any fault or carelessness of the gardener than 
their own regulations as to other matters, which will oeitain^ 
consign a good portion of the garden produce to other qoutM 
-instead of lending attractions to a gentleman's table. We m 
not at present ph3osophise on the right or wrong in the matter; 
we merely wish to state the too general fact, that when prodoee 
is wanted the destruction from frosts and from the pr^^^ 
of two-footed and four-footed game are apt to be qdtetoiigofteii. 

Slugs and Seedi.—'Ftom all quarters we hear of thensaMS 
of slugs and snails this season. One of our beet gaiten 
has informed us that he has had fifteen distinct vtrtetieattu 
season, and of every variety legions. After the severe fre^flij 
would have thought they had had a nipping. One P«>™"^ 
in our own case is, that thongh we saw too well where thiy had 
been, we have been able to find bat eomparativelj iewaa w 
surfaoe of the ground, even in mild dewy momisge, ihes WV 
are generally most abundant. It is just possible, ^"^ 
great as their depredalioaas have been, they have been Ueatf 
more than they actually deserve. Our own opinion la, u» 
seeds in general have not been quite up to the msrk this seeaoo, 
whether owing to the dull wet aatunm of last year, or ouff 
causes, we could not take upon ourselves to decide ; bat uen 
can be no question, that in some cases where snails .">«.** 
were blamed, they never had the chance of doing mi8Chigt,ti 
the seed rotted in the ground, though receiving aU P«>pa WJJ; 
ment. We have received many complaints as respeets efon 
Peas, and though some sorts have come up as well as evv, 
others that were thin were found to have many seeds moiUJ^ 
ing and rotting that had never germinated, or had comeweaij 
as old seeds will. For ourselves from close picking, the we»« 
last autumn and an invasion of rats, we did not have the enasee 
of saving any seeds of Peas. ^^ 

We have already alluded to the general hoeing of sll gro»» 
where the Dutch hoe can go. Where neatness is an object,! 
back draw with the hoe wiU leave all level and nest, »°* JVj 
seldom necessary, and the sun and the breeze soon pnt uie 
weeds out of sight. .^ 

The dreaded Bindweed has been cut twice already, aj^ J^ 
plenty of time cannot be afforded to dig out its roots the y"^ 
hoe id the grand remedy, as, if the shoots are <»?f*J?"yj2 
by the time they grow 3 or 4 inches above the soil, Jhepe» 
milky-white roots will be forced to yield up their life mjjj 
spair, though if left alone half an inch of theee «»» ^ 
* ere long make the progress of a garden. Of all veeditiw" 
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" the worst, and in some -jftaeen we are ahnost beaten by it every 
MMon, beoaose it grows too fast and too strong before we o&n 
•ommehoe io eombat it, and It is oomparatirety of little use to 
eat it after it has twisted lotmd something to the height of 
9 or 3 feet. By that time if yon ont the top, the old root has 
MOdived enough of strength to send out a lot more stiong 
■hoots. The most eoonomical mode of extirpaiting it is not to 
tronble yourself greatiy with the large white roots when digging, 
but to have a man on purpose, and tell him whatever eibe he 
does, a shoot of the Bindweed is never to be seen more than 
S inohes in length. We have often msolved to do so, but then 
when the pinoh of so mueh to do oomes, the man cannot pay 
attention to this work in time, and in a few days if let alone 
the pretty white-flowered Bindweed that adds, along with the 
Clematis, such a wild loveliness to our hedge-rows, will cling 
io and suffocate in its embrace the very plants you would wish 
to be free from it. 

What we can searcdy aeoonnt f6r is, that alter having been 
extirpated for years, it will come back again without any apparent 
Muse. Some years ago we had two small pieces of ground, 
perhaps 24 feet square, quite overrun with it. One piece we 
kept heeing, and gave it a kind of summer fallow, planting 
only some Lettuces, <fec., but never allowing a shoot to grow 
above a few inches in length. On digging we could soon have 
taken out a barrowload of roots. The other piece was, if an;^- 
thing, worse, and the weed was allowed to have its way until dt 
earpeted the ground with its twisted wreaths. It was then cut 
with an old scythe, and the crop burned, and a layer of short 
ffrass from the lawn a foot deep was placed on it, and allowed 
to be there until the autumn. In both of these pieces when 
dog up at the end of autumn, not a root was to be seen. The 
hoeing, and the cutting and grass-covering, had destroyed the 
fleshy roots, and for years not a shoot made its appearance, 
but this season in the latter piece, a few shoots have shown 
themselves, and we fear they must have found their way in 
small bits in the dressings applied. We only wish the great 
proportion of our readers may have no occasion to trouble 
themselves with such a pest, beautiful though it is ; but if 
any should be so unfortunate, the Dutch hoe used quickly 
and repeatedly, is the best remedy. Hot short grass laid over 
the ground long enough will also destroy the roots. Borne 
years ago a lady sent a very fine variety of this climber. The 
flowers are of the purest white, and very large, quite as large 
as those of the beautiful IpomsBa Learii, and though in placing 
it against a wall to show off its beanty, we took the precaution 
to put the roots in a large pot, and plunged it, these roots and 
^oots together found their way through and over the pot, and 
if let alone would soon cover we wall from end to end. We 
have often wished we had burned the roots instead of planting 
them in any way except in a woodland wild. 

Mr. Seane, whose very timely and particular directions leiive 
us more at liberty to indulge in general remarks, tells us in 
» reeent Number to ** manure and dig the ground as it be- 
comes vacant, for the winter crops of Brussels Sprouts," &o. 
But what if yon have no vacant ground 7 And what if you 
have no rotten or half -rotten manure? From a seareity of tree 
leatvee thie season, we are short of manure. We expect we 
mnst get off the early Potato-beds, to place something beneath 
them for Celery; and as for crops of Cauliflower, as well as 
winter crops that will not go between Peas, we must depend 
ohiefly for the help that can be obtained from short grass, and 
no bad help may thus be had, and with but little preparation. 
■Am the Broccoli is nearly cut, we wheel short grass- on the 
piece from the lawn, tumbling it into a good-siaed heap, where 
it heats strongly of itself, and then when shallow-trenched 
down in a rather thick layer, it yields no bad nourishment to 
all strong-growing crops. The only drawback to it is, that it 
requires to be spread and dug in beifore ladies are about in the 
SIffden. Even painters, who are used to disagreeable scents, 
were fairly overcome by the fumes from this short grass. When 
not BO used, or forming a component part of hotbeds, linings, 
Ao., it is too valuable to be lost, and if made a component of 
the rubbish-heap, and duly covered over, it will cause all to 
ferment, and not only communicate a richness^ the whole, 
tnt, if the heat produced is strong, will help to kill all weeds 
aayd roots in the heap. 

PBUIT DBPABTMBNT. 

The cold wet, which hung so long on Peach and Apricot trees 
nnproteoted, has much injured the shoots, killing some of the 
Toong wood outright. Had they been kept dry by even thin 
hexagon Nottingham netting, we hate not a doubt but that 
they wodldjiave suffered little or nothing. This is one of the 



facts that will ever make unheated occbaa^d-housea so valaab||e« 
The dimness and the stillness of the enclosed atmospheve are the 
great points of safety. These secured, success will much depend 
on retarding, by plenty of air, the time of blooming, giving 
plenty of air then, and only taking advantage of the c<mfined 
heat from the sun after the fruit is set and swelling. We trust 
that Plums^ Cherries, Pears, and Apples are sufficiently ad- 
vanced not to suffer much from the frosty mornings. The 
Apple bloom, and we never saw the indivi&al blooms larger, 
and finer, had been mostiy cast a few days before the 20th* 
A few Cherries ace spotted ; Gooseberries and Currants, which 
are very abundant, are sufficiently defended by the foliage to 
save them from danger. We think the Cherries were marked' 
more by the hail than the frost. 

Ra^berriea, — ^We have seldom hod the canes injured by oold* 
before this season, and we believe the injury wasdone by the*, 
severe frost after the new year. We were surprised that the 
canes did not break aa usual. On examining these faulty canee 
there is hardly one of them which is not quite green, after 
moving the bark, and the cane seems sound enough to theeoze ; 
but the buds along the cane, though looking as if nothing wae 
the matter with them, when closely examined are found hard 
and dry, as if burnt right to the heart. We think it possible,i 
that if the sap rises in such canes, fresh but latent buds may 
be thrown out. In such a case, if this took place, the si^ would- 
rise without the exeitement of expanding buds. We can asaigo^ 
no reason why some canes have thus had their buds destroyed*, 
and others have started and are showing fruit as usual. 

Figs Out of Doors, — ^We have some on a west wall, from which*, 
witti but little attention, we have had good gatherings, and 
better since we left them not fixed so closely to the w^, and 
that mode of proceeding we learned from Mr. Tillyard, who 
had fine crops in-doors «nd out of doors at Bentley Priory. We 
used to put a few branches, ^., against these trees in winter ; 
but in the press of other matters they were forgotten in the 
two severe frosts of last winter, and as we could scarcely have 
the cold more severe the trees were left to take their chanee* 
We ei9ec4;ed there would be little show thie season, as etery 
Fig that was left was frosted, imd withered up and fell off ; but 
what we did not expect to see was this*-4hough the points of 
many shoots were killed by the frost, a plentiful supply of 
young Figs is coming from near the base of the shoots, and 
often, all along them, and which would never have shewn at 
Bilil a few small ones had been saved during the winter near > 
the points of the shoots. As, except in a few extreme cases, 
the Fig tree never- ripens more than one crop out of doors in 
our climate, we have always recommended the cutting away all 
fruit larger than a good-sized Marrowfat Pea that appesred os 
the shoots of the present year's growth in the autumn, as 
above that size they would almost certainly fall in winter. 
The above fact is corroborative of the propriety of that advice, 
and shows that when trees are wholly unprotected it may be 
carried quite as &r in the removing of the summer-shown imit. 
On these shoots, now bristling with young fruit, not one' was te 
be seen in March, or even in the first part of Apnl. 

Strawberries. — As the houses become shady we have to re- 
sort to various schemes, which have already been adverted to, 
for keeping np a daily. supply of fruity and another reason is 
that in places where much artificial heat is used. Strawberry 
plants after the middle of May are very liable to attacks from 
red spider, and when ripening it does not do to use the syringe 
so freely as at other times. The frame and the pit, and sashes 
over borders, must therefore help us instead of shelves la 
houses. 

Ont of doors we never saw bloom more plentiful, or in such 
masses, and as already stated, except by retarding, we do 
not think the severe frosts have done much harm. The 
Dutch hoe has been driven through the spaces between the 
rows twice, to leave a loose surface, and to help to keep in the 
ground the moisture from the receflt rains, and we would 
have used a smrinkling of soot and lime if we eould, but the 
scuffling of the ground, which is rich enou^, will do mech te 
start and unsettle slugs and mice, the two greateet eneiniiaff 
which nets are powerless to keep away. 

The keeping the fruit clean is the next consideration, and ' 
nothing is better than elean straw, where this can be had; 
but few places will be able to afford clean wheaten straw at the 
present prioea. The next best material is litter from the stabli- 
yard, well shaken, and packed in to the sides of the rows eooB 
enough to be well washed by^ the rains ; and the next best, if 
not the better of the two, is long grass before it begUis to seed, 
and which is free from Daisies. This not only answers well 
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tetin ^e, d^wMtto, giwaiweeft parfome of new-imide 

SfL5 ^* *^?- ^^7* 8^ *~« ^ mowingt of Uwns. 
ttwngh often QMd, m ftboat Uio woni, not only beoaiue ii^ 

bMnM^and in doe^ dunp VMther, monldinen of fniit enniei 
pwmatindy. but also beeaiue Bueh short grass is almost snra 
to snpply a densA prop of Daisies afkerwaids. Fresh tan 

a!^J1?^'*"2'* '^i?** ^^T^* ^^ ^^ **^^y» and as soon as 
thefrmti8set,asthenaUthe aerid properties of the snrfaee 
tan »e^a^ed away, and neither slags nor vonns like to oome 
^SS^ 7***" '*v ^%}^ •!«> trielboards, tiles, slates, Ac, 
with ftdTUtage, thoogb in teiy hot weather the latter a^ apt 
to sooroh the frmt, and all sneh means are good for forming 
teaps beneath them for sings, Ac. On the whole, when the 

£^rS["**!S' ?v "*!^"?' ^,****^ ^ ™^« ^^ <» *x«Kl«» we 
wonld prefer the simple plan of pntting in littie sticks 2 or 

I il!^i**SS* •S*^* "if^i' **';.'?^' ^^ oonnectfaig them with 
a bght string of sm^ oord, which preyents the olnsters of fruit 
Mlmg on the ground. Among some of these modes we trust 
our humblest readers will find" the means for keeping the de- 
neious frmt from coming in oontaot with the esxth: For want 
of suiflt simple precautions we have seen fine fruit passed 
ttuough sereMl pails of water, and then dried on paper bTfore 
being sent to table. In addition to these precautiSniwereSe 

£J^ 1 ^iZw^'^j^i?'-?!?^ ^thered. or merely turned carefully 
into a smtable dish, without any attempt at dressing them into 
oones or other shapes, which can only be done by handling 
eveiy fruit separately. Artistic appearance in aU such oasee 
IB gamed at the expense of true delicaqy and refinement. 
^ For ornamental department see previous weeks' notices.- 

COVENT GARDEN MARKET.-Mit 29. 

wit^nrS^^So °!Jf • P*^ weekhfts Bom^wlut interf end with opemUoaB. 

SS2i«f^-*??'^Ji wPP^yi«d Tegetotloii hu rapidly ovJSwme the 
•ffectB of the latefroilA. Contlneiital produce la of the mjud chSSotwT 



■W"* ...*slen 8 Otod 

Aoricots do8 4 

Cherries box S 

GheetnntB bush. 

Ounnts isleve 

^ Blmok do. 

JSP-- do«. 10 

VUberte ib. o 

^ Cobs lb. 

Oooeebenies ..quart 

Orapea, Hothouse.. lb. 5 

I'OaonB 100 6 



s. d 



ArUehokes each 

imxBmn .... bundle 
Beans, Kidnoj.per 100 
^ 8carletBim.i8leTe 

55«t,Bed :.do.. 

BtooooU bundle 

Bros. Sprouts i siere 

S»»>bage doa. 

Capoiciims 100 

Carrots bonch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Caoambera each 

pickling .... dos. 

Endive doa. 

Fennel bunch 

Oarlio lb. 

Herbs bnnoh 

Honezmdish .. handle 



Walnnts. 
TEQETABLXS. 
S. d. S. d 
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y«l«w ewh 8 OtolS 

Nectarines...... doa. 15 SM 

Onng9B 100 5 

Peaches dos. SI 

Pears (dessert) . . dos. 

kitchen doa. 

Pine Apples lb. 6 

PJnnis Jriere 

8°^2!L; *<>■• 

Baspberriea ib. o 

Btrawberries« cm. 



. bosh. 10 



etoo 

7 



J^*» hnneh 

Lettace .... per score 
Moshrooms .... pottle 
Mastd-A G^ess, pnnnet 
Onions.... per bushel 

J»"l®7 psr sieve 

Parsnips doa. 

S«f«; par quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Radishes doa. bunches 

Rhubaab bundle 

Savoys 40a. 

§«•;*»?• basket 

Shallots lb 

gP»n«fb bushel 

Tomatoes.... per doa. 

Tumlpa buneh 

VegeUble Marrows da. 



d. s.d 

8to0 4 
8 

a 



( • 

4 
1 

4 
6 
f 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•• We request that no one will write privately to the depwi- 
mental writen of the •* Jooraal of Hortieoltare, Gottais 
OardeDer, and Ooontiy Gentleman." By fo dc^ Hmj 
are sobjeeted to nnjnstifiab)e tronble and expense. All 
eommnnieations sbonld therefore be addreeeed soUy to 
Th€ BdUon of tk$ JmrnuU uf Hofticutture, 4te., 171, FUet 
SPnet, London, B.C. 

N.B.^Many qnesiions must remain nnanswered until Best 
week. 

A ^^* (CMM«).~Keane'ft <<Xn-doer Gardening." and KeeaaPS "Oaft- 
doorOardaulnfl." If Tou enclose forty postage stamps with your addisM 
they wlU be sent free by poet irom this offloe; 

/ jr^5l9'^"" »■■ Fnow cm m Pjii.aoB or Br. Cx/nm w Fbamb 
^^l^\^J'~V^f^* 1°"* ^^^ ^ Uoom, and with leaTes stmiUur to the lesf 
of the LihM, but with the bloom shaped like that of the WlataxlA, but plak, 
are el^«r Oerds siUquaatnun or Gerais eanad<Wisls. Both axe gram 
about Paris, and are rary similar to each other. 

WHin ZovjLii PBLASfiKnnuM (61. JT. D.).— If, as yoa say^oar sssflHi^ 
is better than Madame Vaueher, it wiU be an acquisition, loaliadbettv 
send a ontUng bearing trusses of the flowers to the Floral Coounittse of 
the Boyal Horticultural Society. 

BvmiMg OF AsPABAavs (/. 8,1, <7.).— In Oorent Garden Vsrkot Chera 
"* ??^^'^ '?' * bundle of Aspsrsgns. The regular mark«t gardoen 

Eut 190 in the best, and ISO in the seconds: but it is bron^t to naikst 
1 all quantittes, from SI to 900 in a bundle, by other growers. 

BjBiw (C. JTorfd^n).— We cannot decide whether it is the Tarlety ••Gsm • 
until we haye seen a pod. 

Fasozatsd Asfabacus (Jbka JTof).— Forashoot of Asparagus tobeeoas 
flat, and much enlarged, and even to cnri round like a ram*a hota. as ia 
the specUnen yon enclosed, is not unoommon. It is tcrm«d ** fasdatei" 
by botanists. We nerer saw so large a specimen befoM aa that whieh 
you sent. It was fully 6 inches in chroumf erence at the largest pazi, and 
weighed 81 OBS. . . 

PniJkMMHnTK Spobt (C. G<26y)^It is not at aU uncommon ibr a cniss- 
bred Pehurgoninm to produoe a flower Tory distinct from aO itM other 
fl owOTa. The sport probably resembles those of one of the pennte of 
the plant. 

Iw BBCT.D«STaoTnr<» PowDK* (J. PrUe),— You must decide far youni^ 
7'^'fr*'J^^ ^"^ ^* preparation seWt , sad endeaTour to oMata a ssle' 
for it. There are many such preparations, and you will requiie a nBj 
conaiderable outlay before you can obtain attention to U ; and eraa then 
we zear it would not acquire a remuneratire sale. 

Black Cubeaiit Bud Ixstct (IT. J*.).— The yety minute white insects 
found bi such Tast numbers in the buds of Black Cim«nt trtaa-at the 
present time, in dilforent parts of BcoOand, piote'to be the yoong slate 
of a new species of Uite, with only four leg^ and a k»«,.<7lindiicsl. 
fleshT body. Their fully grown stote is not known. We can only recom- 
mend jiipping ofTand burning those buds which appeared wiibez«d from 
the result of the attacks of these minute creatures, whieh compJetelty 
destroy the embryo bloom.-~W. . 

Hub. Gbuts Tbioolobbd PBi.AaaovnjM (1*.)^— The name of tUs l^iar^ 
gonium has been changed to Victoria Regina. ^ 

Ob^s Spottbi) U. B.<7.).-ThesmaU ulcer in your Grapes to csBed 
by gardeners "the spot." It is probably caused by the rooU being not 
gnfllcienUy active. If you can have the border a Utfle warmer, and supply 
the roots onoe a-week with liquid manure heated to the temaeratura of 
the house, yon wiU be likely to check the appearance of tae diiansn 



TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

I^'a^ m^w®^"" *.^^"' Wellington Road. St. John's Wood. 

aniB^' ^ ^' Lmooln—CatoZoi^ of Bedding PlanU 
cS^. ^"^^ ^''^ WandHworth, London. B.W.^Plant 
of^^n^E^^^l^^ ^^^' London.-Cafafe^ 



kua BooBo, yon wiu DC uaeiy to cneck the appearance of the fliiansn 
In No. 808 of this Journal is the rocipe for more speedily ff^^i^tfrnffring 

^, P»AE Tb»«s IK Potb UimonuoTiTS {/. Joagto).— Notwithstanding 
tte particular description of your Pear trees in pots, we can fonnao 
idea of the cause of yoitt want of success, unless the plants ha^e been 
treated too kindly, and have been kept in a close instead of an opea 
'^SS?*. NootMines and Plums wiU set fraely ih a close atmoephsKa at 
night, in which Apricots and Pears will drop and refuse to sat. 

OxiDB OF laov IN WAnn^BTOBOHinB (idaoteur}.— A amsU amooBi 
of oxide of iron would not, in our opinion, do any harm to Vinea, but an 
fw*" ^?f^"^ ™**"! "fe'y ^»W» •"^ ^« ^o«ld therefore avoid a^ but 
the smallest amount. We have not had so much experience with yinet; 
but we have had pot plants, such as tender Ferns, injured hj using 
water from the hot-water pipes of a hothouse. We cannot tell you when , 
von can have expUoit information as to the use of a hygrometer in a vinery, 
but pnmerons srUcles uid statements are interspersed in our vdumea, ' 
and in the " Boienoe and Practice of Gardening." Meanwhile, if you osa • 
evaporating-pans on your heating medium, and if in frostyand in bsi^hft - 
sunny weath^ yon keep floor, stage, and pathway moderately damp,ibe ' 
hygrometrio state of the atmosphere of the vinery will be coricL^ 
il ■^'5^ LXOOT (B. r. iran<iivdoa).-Your ph&nts, we imagine, ar« ' 
old, and have long stMns with a crown at the end. We woSTnot tito * 
tde pJants up and divide, though yon may take oft any stems ti»**^ ax» . 
lonie and stramdinfl. and nl&ni anitA nn tA ±\%» ««»«». it„-.^%* w^..^ • ^ma^ 

following year. Seed may be sown in^aro^Tfind you will havenianm oy 
autumn large enough for making a new planUtion, and by the second 
^^ ^ir^^JS^^^^' 8ea-ksle requires a good, rich, light, weU-drained 
soil. We ad-rise a new bed, either from sowing seed or planting young 
S ^"&*** S'^I®"?^.t° suckers or divisions from the old plants, the ^ 
bed being left until the new one comes into bearing. 

PraAJOD Pbab Tbxxs VixwRvrrrxTL (B. IT.).— The most likaly cauas of 
the trees faiUng to set tiieir fruit is tiieir roots having p^eteated into 
bad sou, or from some other cause not having perfected the flower-buds. 
We advise you to lift toe trees carefolly in autumn as soon aa the leavcB 
"^^**^tH'!?* to shorten any thick rooto which go down or extend 

r* *il?* . \*i **5f ^I ^-"l* °" » ""^f^* mound, and mulch aionnd the etamg 
to the fuU extent of the looto with 3 inches of Uttetymannia. ^^ 
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Skaxx Ir»— Pbopioatiho Btbawbxbbzbb (H. N. 0.).— Tour ap«olm«n 
Is fwy ImperfMt It M«mi be •ItlMr Iris btf^mnja, ruthoiloa, or pimdla 
oarde*. all of wMoli wiU beer the tblek, dwarf, nrettr ehareoter yon gtre 
▼our plant, making it so lit for a border-edgbig plant. With regard 
to Strawberry rannen. the flnt mnner formed it by no means nnlf ormly 
barren, It is always the strongest ; and the second and third mnners, 
thongh weaker, are generallT more fmitfiil. We woald rather avoid 
taking mnners from plants of last August which hare not bloomed, and if 
other plants are plentiful we wonld not preserre snob. As to plants 
of the age referred to which did not flower, bnt showed knots of embryo 
bloom, which came to nothing, yon may keep the plants, also the mnners 
Irom them. If desirable and scarce, as we often And that plants tiiat sboi^ 
•neh a deficiency in fmctiflcsition when forced, will fruit fireelT in the 
antnimi and in the following seas<m; bat when there is abundant 
room for selection, it is Just as well to areid all such specimens in taking 
runners, as there is always the tendency, howcTer small it may be, to 
continue each peculiarities. In large places it is next to Impossible to 
attend to these little matters, whilst amateurs by doing so will ensure 



Son. yoB Caibluas Unxiotu).— The best soil for Camellias is a flood 
ii«ht loam pared oft a pasture to the thickness of aboui 1^ Inch. This 
should be torn in pieces with the hand, and made rather small for such 
plants as yours. They ought to be potted now in seyen-lnch pots. The 
poU should be w^ drained, and &e compoet pressed rather tightly 
about the plants, keeping the collar of theee rather high. Haring no 
greenhouse you may place the plants in a cold frame, and after giving a 
gentle syringing and a good watering draw on the Ughts. The plants 
sbould hare air from 8 am. untU 5 p.m. by tOting the iTghto at back, and 
if the dars are bright a thin mat thrown over ihe glass from 9 AJf . to 
6 P.1C. will keep the foliage from spotting. At fire o'clock water, if neces* 
sstry, and give a sprinkUng OTerhead erery day, shutting up the frame 
afterwards. This treatment may be continued until the plants have 
made their growth, when they should have air day and night, but about 
twice as much by day as night, and a slight shade may be afforded them 
dvring the hottest part ox the day, otherwise aflbrd abundance of air 
nnd aU the light possible. Keep them well watered, but do not keep the 
soil in a saturated condition. 

YioLSTs III Pots (jr<ieii»)<— The runners should be taken off and potted 
in small pots in a ccmipost of turfy loam and leaf mould, with a free ad> 
mixture of sand. The old plants may be divided, potted in small pots, 
and placed with the runners in a cold frame, a gentle watering being 
l^ven. Sprinkle the plants overhead morning and evening, and keep 
them close and shaded until they are growing freely. Tou must then ad- 
mit air and diminishihe amount of shading, dispensing with it altogether 
Ui a few days, or as soon as they will bear sun. In July shift them into 
4|-inch pots, and the most promising may, early in September, have six- 
inch pots. They should be well watered, but not excessively, and have a 

good watering overhead on the evenings of hot days. The lights should 
e drawn down after the plants become established. Thev are the better 
ot a rather shady pUce from May to September. Winter in a cold frame, 
^e pots being plunged in coal ashes, with air during mild weather, and 
the protection of mats over the lights during severe frosty weather. 

Obinssb PRiirDi.As Arm Flowbbiho (Idem).— They should be placed 
in a cold frame and have air {dentifully. Towards the end of Jnn^ypu 
vnll see which are worth keemng, and theee you may pot in the samS- 
nzed pots as before, most of the old soil being shaken from them. The 
wots should be drawn on closely, and a. very light sprinkling of water 
given every evening, with shade from bright sun. Whte the plants re- 
eover from the potting admit air freely, and keep them well supplied with 
water. At night the lights may be drawn off ana replaced in the morning, 
tilting them high at back, during dry hot weather, and when heavy rains 
occur. In August shift tne plants into six-inch pots, pursuing the same 
treatment as before. The plants will bloom finely in autumn, all bloom 
stems showing before September being pinched off closely. It is only 
the best that are worth keeping, for seedlings are better for a late autumn 
and spring bloom. 

MnnTLTJs MAOULOsus CuLTXTBK (lfliiM»liM)«— We think your plants have 
gone off in consequence of mildew, caused by their close confinement in 
a cold frame ; bnt your deecription being too incomplete to enable us to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, we cannot advise. We are not quite 
sure that the plants were not destroyed by the severity of last winter's 
frost, for although plants might survive out of doors, others in a frame 
might be frozen, the former having such a good covering of snow. You 
may sow seeds in the beginning of August in order to raise plants for 
next year's bloom. Sow in a close cold frame, grow the plants on, pot thsm 
•ffwfaen large enough, and winter them in small pots on a shelf near the 
glass in a greenhouse. The s<^ should be kept moist over the winter, and 
pot as often as the pots become filled with roots. They reouire protection 
from frost. Wo Uke H . macnlosus best, but both are worth growing. 

ToDEA SXTPSBBA Fbonds Bbowhbd (W. ^.)«— The fronds sent appear 
to have b«en scorched by a current of cold, dry air. We think there is a 
deficiency of atmospheric moisture. We would advise a little more heat to 
be given, and the atmosphere to be kept more humid. The brownness 
does not arise from damp, nor yet closeness of atmosphere, bnt from dxy- 
aess with cold. 



Gumvo iwwH SnrBAirons {F. B, F.)^li is not desinhle to ent back 
the shoots of this plant, as they flower very freely flrom moderately strong 
shoots. It is generally suiBcient to thin out the old, weak, and u s s l ss s 
shoots, and to train the young in their places. This should be done annu- 
ally. As your plant is bare at bottom, cut it in to within a ftow inches of 
the soil, the shoots having dormant buds or eyes below where headed ; 
but it will not flower next year. If you cut it back one-half It is likelf tt 
will be as bare of shoots at the bottom as ever. It should be plunged in 
the pit for some time to secure the breaking of the buds and a good 
growth. The latter cannot be too well ripened. 

BAXsnra Avcuba japonxoa fkom Sbkd (H.F. 8.).— The seed should be 
taken flrom ihe berry and sown in a compost of rather light loam. Tha 
pot or pan may be placed in a house with a moderate heat, asa warm 
greenhouse, and if tne soil is moist the seeds will vegetate before August, 
or In spring. They germinate sooner if sown in a hotbed. If they do 
• not vegetate at once keep the s<m1 moist but not wet, and plants wiU 
come within twelve months. The seed is beet sown as soon as it is ripe, 
or in ICaroh if purchased. Any of the principal nurserymen can supply 
yon with the Verbenas yon require. 

PXAOH AHD NBOTARnrS BLOOMS Falliho Pbsmatubxlt (A PuM$Ud 
jroM).— With respect to the trees which fafled in the orchard-house whera 
others succeeded, though all were treated alike, we oometo the eondhi- 
sion, either that the trees which bloomed freely, but refused to set their 
fruit, were too dry at the roots, or the wood was more luxuriant, and 
therefore more imperfectly ripened last autumn than the trees that re« 
tained their fruit. 

Bumnns raoK VnruuvtwuL Stbawbsbuis (JBmmt).— We have taken' 
runners from plants not fruiting, and they produced as good a crop as 
those from fruitful jdants. We prefer, however, runners from fruitful 
plants. We ere not so particular in this matter with the newer sorts, 
out you will do well to take runners flrom fruitful plants only. 

Ax«OT8iA CHTBZ0DOBA PioFAaATioM (i. JJ^.^-CuUIngs mtf Retaken Irom 
the shoots of the current year, and snrb Are t>fiirt wh&n Tram S to 6 inches 
in length, and when the wood is about bnJf ripo^ or a liii\& bard&undt but 
not woody. They should have three jDlnia, and not ^iccoodLn!^ lout It 
short-jomted. The leaves should be rpTnoTcrd from thei lowest tnro jalnU, 
and the cutting be cut through with a nhntp knife jmmettlntiatT bt^low th^ 
lowest Joint. A six- inch pot is large cu nuirb for a doj^en cnttiof^. Tho 
pots should be drained to one-third tbcEr d«ptb, an*! thun be Alliid up 
with a compost of sandy loam, fibrona peat^ and §i\vet HUDd tn eqnAl 
parts, surfaced with silver sand. Thcv i^nttinaK «» to be Lsfiorted in Iba 
sand up to the leaves or nearly so, and pUci^d roua^ ib« stdea of the pot 
at about an inch apart A gentle wftterJot^ bMng gLvau ibe pol flb{7qld 
be plunged in a mild hotbed of from 70' to 7^' , AiQd uUgbtlT Btbuded tram 
bright sun. The atmosphere should h« matstt and the^ 9H,iid fllnm^ bat not 
excessively so, otherwise the cuttings wm ^amp oft, i1 iha alma:4pb«r& Is 
dos^ they wm soon root, and be fit for pottbig-off BiiigJy in liU w^ek^ 
Harden them off when well established. ^ 

CoKPOST roB Cbotows (A Novice),— We find them suoceed admirably 
in a compost of turfy loam, sandy fibrous peat, and leaf mould in equal 
parts, with about one-sixth pieoes of charcoal from the siae of a hasel 
nut down to that of a pea, and a like quantity of silver sand. The loam - 
may be torn in pieces with the hand, the pieces of root or wood should be 
picked out of the peat, and the leaf mould should be sifted with a three-; 
quarter-inch riddle. The whole must be well mixed. The whole of the- 
Crotons require a winter temperature of from SS"* to 60^ at night, and 
from 85° to 70^ by day, and in summer a temperature of between 85' and 
75°, with a rise of 10° or 16° with sun and air. They cannot have too 
much light. Liquid manure may be given when the pots are full of 
roots and the plants growbig vigorously, it may be afforded onoe a-week. • 
It is not necessary, however, for the growth of fine Crotons. 

CncuiCBSBS Df Pots iAwuUe%r).—We have grown very fine Cucumbers 
in li-inch pots, bnt we prefer them in those 16 inches In diameter, ^e 
put in the plants from the pots they sre in after potting oil; the plants 
Mbig strong ones that have been stopped. The fruiting-pots are three 
parts filled with soil, and the plants put In in the centre and up to the 
seed leaves in- the soil. As they grow more soU is added, and we fiUlo 
the rim at twice, the first earthing being given a fortnight after ^tting.. 
and the second in ten days or so afterwards. In about another fortnight . 
we give a top-dressing of rotten manure an inch thick, and water once 
or twice a-week with Uquid manure. ^ ^ ..:,•«:• • 

Obxtb ((X C. S.).—The grab which had destroyed the root of the Straw- . 
berxT plant is the larva of the common Hay Bug, or Cockchafer, Melo«' 
lontaa vnTrirf^^ , . .. ^ „ r 

NAjn ^ liv t^LAwra U StffeieHftfrl.—l, Azalea pontica ; S, Banuneulos. 
neuulliXLjUoiJ, douhto-fiowflmd variety; ^ Saxifrage granula|a, double- 
flowDTDd, U Vayi*i<inl H^ndrr, and c. It'.).— The Bird Cherry, Cerasus 
Hindus. ( Jr?Anh— Haleim latrfijitefli. (Cl^e 1KW).--The Horned Violet, 
VIolft eornatft^ & nnUvo of Rpftln, *nd intirodnoed nearly a century ago. 
(d. A^(.— Sophora (EdwKrdaia) niicmphvlUi; Andromeda Sp. .(^ ^sia« 
tittT).—\, Neriurii oIoM^liir; '?. rij^.^.n-^' i 'lecandra; 8, Solanum nigrum. 
jC; '-f - ]i ,, t ,r^ i, i ,rd budded upon a Laburnum 

Is C. sessUlloUus. (I^rw^ordj.—i, i-ioc* yindrow; i, Abies orlentalis; 
S, AUes HudsonU ; 4, CephiUotaxus drapacea ; 6, Abies I>ouglasii. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of Londo* for the Week ending May 28th. 



















OSSMUI. RSMiSSS. 


Basl 


n^MOMMTMM. 




THSaMOMBTSB. 


Wind. 


Bain In 
iiinhfle 


Air. 


Berth. 


Mas. 


Mte. 


Max. 


Mia. 


lft.d^ 


2ft. dp. 


Wed. .22 
Than. 28 
M. .. 24 
Sat. .. 25 
Ban... 28 
Moil... 27 
Turn.. is 

Mean 


80.048 
80101 
80.126 
80.044 
20.840 
29.621 
29.807 


29.919 
29.987 
S0JX8 
29.808 
29.588 
29.567 
29.759 


48 
51 
62 
58 
71 
88 
70 


28 
26 
26 
81 
48 
44 
47 


58 
51 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


51 
60 
40 
49 
49 
49 
60 


N.E. 

nj:. 

N.B. 

E. 

S. 

S. 

S.W. 


.12 
.00 
M 
M 
M 
.00 
.00 


Clear and odd; snow mixed with hail; overowt, rain. 
Cold and boisterous ; heavy clouds ; fine, frosty. 
Heavy clouds ; cloudy ; fine; sharp '«»tat night. 
SUgfat dry haze ; cloudy ; densely overcast at night 
BaL ; fine ; cloudy ; fine at night. 
Heavy clouds ; cloudy and fine ; very fine at night 
Densely clouded; cloudy and fine ; mUd at night 


29.912 


29.796 


69.48 


84.71 


60Ji7 


404^7 


.. ,0.49 
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>aPLTBY> BBB , and HOUSEHOLD CHEOHIGLH 

BRAHMA POOTEAS. 

I ran) I omitted Uie following notes in my eommaaieation 
trhioh appeared in page 349. 

The made Brahma Pooiras appear to have the pea>comb, and 
to be without the vulture or falcon hook (certainly more yoltare 
than faleon), but the pure-bred Brahmas are without the pea- 
eomb, and are single-combed, with the vulture hook. The 
pnzest-bred Cochins or Shanghoes have the vulture hook, X 
think ; and as to thi», I differ from the " Standard of Ex- 
eenenoe,** which does not commend vulture hocks. I cannot 
help thinking, that the vulture hock is the proper distinctive 
eharaoteristic of all feathered- legged poultry, as in the feathered- 
legged Bantams for instanee, and I think that the legs of such 
0orU of birds are always much better feathered with the vul- 
ture hock than without it. 

I see that Messrs. Ounson & Jefferson, of Whitehaven, in 
Combedand, advertise the Birohen Qrey Malays, which are, 
9eduq[>s, imported by Mr. Jefferson, from the United States, 
hut this I do not know ; however, it is from these Malays that 
the pea-combed Brahmas were originally prodaced I believe, 
sad it is the Malay, and not the Dorking expression which is 
thu given to Brahmas, as pea-combed BraJnuae stand much 
aearer to Malays than to Dorkings. The loug necks also come 
from the Malays, and the legs of the pea-combed birds are 
generally less feathered than those of the single-combed birds, 
more eepeeially when the latter are vulture-hocked. The 
Dorking cross may, of course, exist, but I cannot say that I 
have ever much observed or suspected it, and if common it 
would, of eourse, be dearly evident to every close observer, 
^he Americans having a great trade tto Shanghae, imported 
many of the Shanghaes, and with Birchen-Grey Malay cocks 
theee made the pea-oombed Brahmas. The Birohen-Orey 
Malay breed are not uncommon in the United States' I 
imderstand. 

The pea-oombed birds I consider to be the original cross 
made in America. The birds with the brownish markings, I 
think are the original Brahma Pootras, and those without the 
hrown markings, and which have white, grey, dun, or black 
markings instead of brown, are the latest made or most culti- 
vated strains of them. The stripe in the ehickens is only 
brown in the brown-marked sorts, and is black in tiie grey and 
Uaok-marked sorts, if pure-bred birds of the sort. — Tbevor, 
( Nbwmabkbt. 



POULTRY-YARD FOR THE WHOLESALE 
PRODUCTION OF EGGS. 

Banre like most of your readers an admirer of the feathered 
fedbe, and always glad to receive and read the opinions «and 
hear of the sueeess of others through tiae medium of your 
Journal, I beg to send you the result of an experiment I made 
a little time ago. 

For some years t considered it, as many do, a matter of 
doubt, whether poultry-keeping in a commercial point of view 
eould be carried out with a profitable result. My experience 
has solved the question, and I am satisfied now of the practica- 
bility of an establishment being conducted with sueeess, where 
enterprise, skill, and sysfematical management are combined. 

My attention was first drawn io the possibility of making 
lowle profitable some few years ago, when I had occasion to 
leave home for a period of two months. My stook then con- 
sisted of about 150 Silver-pencilled Hamburghs. Not bavins any 
idea that I should be away so long, I did not give instructions 
to the man in charge what was to be done with the eggs. To 
my astonishment, on my return I found in a comer of a 
foom an immense heap of eggs, resembling, all but in colour, 
totatoes shot out of a sack. This naturally suggested to me 
the possibility of such prolific hens being remunerative, and 
induced me to investigate by a carefully noted trial what their 
laying capabilities really were. 

I eommenced my trial with one hundred Pencilled Ham- 
Iburghs, ninety-five hens and five cooks, in the month of 
Februaxy, and kept a debtor and creditor account till the end 
of July, six months, during which period they produced 11,000 
eggs, tiu9 average being about five to each bird per week. 
A peck of mixed grain was allowed every day, and boiled flesh 
twice a-week. On Saturdays the mixed grain was substituted 



for ground oats and potatoes. Fresh water was sopplied isi 
barrel, and kept continually running or dropping by iiMui«f t 
small tap. Ifwill be seen by the following aooomit thst iSk 
nett profit of this lot for six months amounted to £16 IQi. U 
The average laying for the whole year was about two hnaani 
eggs from each hen, and the expense of keeping the wboU itod 
for that period was about £25 or £26 :— 

^O'BOaC FBBBUABY IST TO JULY SlSI, ONE HDHDBED saTll. 
VBUfCOilMD HAICBUBORS. 

Oil I 



Fayirntb. £ «. d. 

Bailey and wheat 7 

Ofttg 12 

Flesh QUO 

Potatoes ; . . . 10 

Sand and chalk .*. 8 6 

Proflt 18 10 « 



28 



Beoupts. 
SoIdU,000at6i.perl<l0. 
Uonare , 



ttti 

As the eggs of this breed are small, I last yesr mmi 
them with a Spanish cock, my object being to have the hS 
layers as well as non-sittere and a moderate-sized mukeiiUi 
egg. 

Supposing instead of my having kept only these one kimdnd, 
I had a farm of 10,000 hens, what would be the result? II 
would very naturally be remarked, so many fowls togiOs 
would never answer ; but I say with proper maasgsmeDt fltif 
would in our part of the country ; and in many parts of EngU 
(I should prefer the midland oonnties), there sre ^sMa^ii 
acres of uncultivated sandy heath land within five or six nils 
of some of our largest manufacturing towns, on which bbiI 
hen-houses might be built, sufi&cienUy large to oontam In 
100 to 150 fowls each, extended over acres of land, sUovinga 
acre fbr each one hundred birds, with proper oottages ind oat- 
buildings for the keepers. One hundred acres of this kri 
oould be hired on a lease at a nominal rent, and the droppop 
of the fowls would improve the soil and make the proper^ vm 
valuable. 

The following estimate will show the amount of t^Mui 
the profit on a stock of 10,000 hens of the eross-biMd:- 



£ «. d. 
loot 

1100 



110 
60 
100 

aooo 

60 

S5 
100 
100 



900 
100 
2473 



BKCEIPTa. I 1.^ 

Valne of stock 3919 01 

Prodnoe eggs, 9/)00^. 5000 9 I 

Sale of doAR MM 

„ bones MM 

Sale of old hem ate* 
the first five jma,ti .^ . ^ 
If. each «••• 



PATmVTB. 

Cost of 10.000 breeding 

hens at 2t. each 

BaOding elabty ben- 

honses. two cottages, 

and •utbuUdlnds .... 
Horse, cart, mincing- 
mill, and tools ' 

If one keep 

Son dry losses 

Cost of com 

Flesh, fto. 

Bent of 100 acres of 

waste land 

Salary to Manager 

Wages to men and bovs 
Cost of breeding SKHW 

hens yetirly to sapply 

stook 

Ooalfi, paekage, ftc 

PMflt 

7408 ^ • • 

I believe the result of the above estimate can skiae bitf* 

oomplished by non- sitting hens. Eggs being the only "■"f 

of profit, the most prolific layers should, therefore, ^ JJJJJ' 

I should myself be very willing to join a psrty of entafBJ- 

ing gentlemen in an undertaking of this description, ih0 

confident the result would be satisfactory. A osfitsi of ^ 

would be sufficient to eaxry on a business like the sbofs, wi 

would yield over 76 per cent. , ^ 

I should like some of your readers who are aetpsinted^ 

this breed to say if I have overststsd its bjing espwiBA 

and whether my suggestions are impossible to beoaoiM ^ 

if so, the reason why.—ToBv. 



WOODEN PORTABLE POULTRY-HOUSES. 
These are desirable under certain ciroumstanees. 1^^ 
be moved about so as allow the fowls to have fresb ^0" 
distant fields. Lady Hohnesdale employs tbem, aad ^ 
them when deemed needful to different parts ofIJnto°S 
Mr. Schroder, the inventor of an incubator, has «jr 
several. The following are thus pourtrayed and dsBOiM" «J 

" The Sing(le Poultry-house {fig, 1), is constructed w&^ 
separate compartments — ^viz,, for roosting, laying* »na bw 
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. fxom veather, and will he found most d^sirablfi for gei;i^ral pnr- 
po^es. The xoosting |K)rtion oconpies the whole area of the upper 
floor; beneath thia are laying boxes, ooonpying one-third of the 
ground floor, fitted with ididing doom, by wMeh means a l»roody 
hen can be ehat in for sitting, without the possibility of being 




Tig. LxBaek Tiew. 



dietnibed. The remainder of the ground floor, open at back, is 
a general shelter for the birds, providing also the dry dusting- 
bath, so necessary to the well-doing of poultry. Thia house 
ghres great command oyer the birds, is well yentilated, and 
light and elegant in appearance. IMmensions, 6 feet square. 
Height, 5 feet to earee, 6i feet to ridge. 




Pig. 9. 

** The Double Poultry-house (fig, 2), comprises two houses 
under one roof, on one floor ; and where more than one Tariety 
of fowls is kept, wiU be found a desideratum. The building has 
a diyision down the centre, forming thus two houses alongside 
one another, with nests arranged at the back. Trap doors at 
each side of the building open into separate yards. This house 
presents a very elegant appearance. Dimensions, 6 feet square. 
Height 5 feet to eayes, 6| feet to ridge." 



LIGUBIAN DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Ih my few notes on bees, which appeared in *' our Journal *' 
of 11th December, 1866, I mentioned having introduced two 
stocks of Ligurians into my apiary during the preceding au- 
tumn, with what results the following narrative will show. • 

The first stock I received was purchased of Messrs. Neigh- 
bour & Sons, and arrived during very warm weather in the 
middle of September, 1865 ; they reached me in good condition, 
and passed the winter safely, were forward in the spring, but 
although with such a cold May as that of last year I did not 
attempt increasing them until the 80ih of that month, I had 
by the middle of June three stocks formed from them. I then, 
for certain reasons, ceased to multiply them, and \^ell was it 
that I did so, for the original stock eventually died of foul 



bsood during the following winter, and all the stocks formed 
from it have fallen a prey to the same dire disease. A hybridised 
queen, which with another was received last Ootc^r from Hi. 
Woodbury, also perished during thie severe weather inManih 
of the present year, leaving honey and combs useless. Mesais.' 
Keighbonr, on being eoromum'oatod with on the subject, atonee 
oflered to exchange the infected stodc lor a reeesitly impoziad 
one with a pure young fertile queen. This stock I reoeftred 
about the middle of last month (April), in good condition. The 
queen breeds well-marked workers, and a few beautiful Lign- 
rian drones have appeared. I may add that my apiary was 
originally, and I have every reason to believe that it now is, 
perfectly free from the disease thus imported into it, and which 
has proved itself so fatal. 

The other stock of Ligurians was purchased of Mr. Osorr, of . 
Newton Heath, near Manchester ; it arrived early in October, 
1866, robbed of its heavy honeycombs, so that it mi^ travel 
better ; yet in spite of this /precaution a great many bees lost 
their lives during the journey. The remaining bees were 
headed by a diminutive but good-coloured queen, which- bred 
good-coloured workers in a small eight-framed box 12 inches 
square by 9* deep, which, as well as the frames, was painted 
inside and out 1 The bees, as might have been expected, never 
did well in such a toy, coated as it was with oil paint. After 
taking in their autumnal store of food they were, in spite of 
upward ventilation, much troubled throughout the winter with 
internal moisture, and in the spring were in a wretehed oon- 
dition. The queen did not be^ to lay until the middle of 
April, and during tiie summer never filled more than the 
middle of three or four of the frames with brood, so that it 
was the end of July before the stock was in any way healthy or 
strong. The honey season being then over, I had to give it 
about 14 lbs. of food before it was safe for the winter. The 
queen of this wonderfully prolific stzaiB of Ligurians ceased 
laying about the end of August 1 Frequent examination during 
the Hiring of this year only revealed the mortifying fact that 
this queen, which was advertised in your Journal as having 
been bred from the "most beautiful strain of Ligurians to be 
found in IJurope," had not laid a single egg 1 I Imow not how 
prolific she might have been before she came here, but after 
she came into my possession she certainly showed none of those 
great breeding powers attributed to Mr. 0arr*8 strain of liga- 
rians, and up. to the 29th of April had not commenced egg- 
laying. I therefore took her from her remaining subjeols 
(about twenty in number), and plaoed her at the head of a 
strong stock of black bees, whose queen had been removed 
eight days and royal oells one day previously. She was well 
received, and lived in the hive until about the 8rd of Maj, 
during which time she never laid an egg, and was ultimatel^y 
missing on the evening on that day. So ended my Ligurians. 
The case and particulars were duly reported to Mr. Carr, but I 
have never received any answer from him. 

I have since obtained a stock of pure Ligurians from Mr. 
Woodbury, which, all being well, will, with the other sent by 
Messrs. Neighbour, shortly increase the Ligurian element in 
the apiary of — J. B., Bracken Itill. 

[I am very sorry to learn from the foregoing narrative that 
Messrs. Neighbours' bees are infeeted with foul brood, and 
trust that ** J. B." is correct in beli'eving that none of the 
seeds of thie insidious malady are lurking either in the second 
stock received from them, or in his own apiary. Althou^ it 
is now approaching four years since 1 finally got rid of it, I 
have too vivid a recollection of my own woeful experienoe of 
foul brood not to sympathise most sincerely with an^ bee- 
keeper whose apiary may be snflering from so terrible a disease. 
I trust the Liguxian stock which ** J. B.*' has reoentlv received 
from me, and which I know to be thoroughly healthy as well 
as perfectly pure, may do something towaids compensating 
him for bis previous disappointments ; but it does appear to 
me that Mr. Garr should either refund the money paid for the 
abortive Ligurians, or replace them with a good stock in ft 
properly constructed hive. — A.Devonshike BeB-KSEPEu.] 



MEAD, METHEGLIN, AND HYDilOMEL. 

A COHKESPONDENT of ThE JoUBNAL OF HoRTICTTLTUBB (MSJ 

9th), inquires for receipts for making mead and metheglin. 'I 
enclose some taken from an old book of receipts of Sir Eenebn 
Digby*s, published in the year 1675, by Henry Brome. 
. " Mr. Webbc'8 jV«a/A.— Master Webl)e, yrho maketh the king's meafk, 
ordex«th it thus :^I take as auich of Hyde Park water as will make an 
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hogihMd of mMtb, boQ m it About 6 ou. of best bops for About balf 
an boor ; bythat tiine tbe water will bare drawn out tbe strengtb of 
the hope, llien akim them dean off ; then dinolTO in it warm, abont 
one part of honej to nx of water ; lare and beat it nntil the hoifoj be 
I|eif eetly diaeolTed ; then boil it, beonning gently till all the senm be 
xiaen and ■eommed away. It mnat boil in all abont two honrt. Half 
an hoar before ^on end yonr boiling pat in some roaemaiy 



.thTme, iweet maijonun, one tprig of xnint ; in all aboat half a' hand- 
fol, and aa mneh sweet-briar leaTea as all these ; in all about a hand- 
fol of herbs, and 2 ou. of sliced ginger and 1 oz. of broised dnnamon. 
Let these boil about half an boor, then scam them clean away, and 
presently let the Uqnor ran throogh a strainer doth into a keever of 
wood to cool and settle. When yon see it is rery dear, lade oat the 
hqaor into another heerer carefully, not to raise the settlings from the 
bottom. When it is cool and perfect dear, then ran it into a cask that 
has been used for sack, and stop it up dose, having an eye to give it 
▼eni if it should work. When it bath wrou^^t and is well settled, 
which may be in two months or ten weeks, dniw it into g^ass bottles, 
and it will be ready to drink in a month or two. If you would haTO it 
■ooner ready to drmk you may work it with a little yeast." 

*\Whtte MUheglin of my Ladp Ilunger/ord, tchich is exceedingly 
praiied* — ^Take your honey and mix it with fair water until the honey 
be quite dissolTed. If it will bear an egg to be aboye the liquor, the 
breadth of a groat, it is strong enough ; if not, put mare hone;^ to it 
till it be so strong, then boil it, and when skimmed put into it one 
handful of strawberry leaves, and half a handful of violet leaves, and 
half as much sorrd, a dozen tops of rosemary, four or five tops of 
1»alm leaves, a handful of hait's-tongue and liverwort, a little thyme 
and red sage. Let it boil an hour, then put it into a wooden vessd, where 
it will stand till it be quite cool ; then put it into the band, then take 
half an ounce of doves, as much nutmeg, four or five races of ginger ; 
bruise it and put it into a fine bag with a stone to make it sink, 
then stop yery close. The herbs and spices are in proportion for six 
gallons. 

" A JUeeipt to Make MeihegKn as It is Made at Antuserp. — Contains 
one measure of honey to three of water ; 1 lb. of hops to every barrel 



, and dissolve it in f oar 



of meath ; 1 lb. of best raisins to every gallon of water. 

" Strong Mead, — Take one measure of honey, ai 
of water, beating it long up and down with dean wooden ladles. The 
'next day boil it gently, scumming it all the while till no more scum 
xiseth. The rule of its being boiled enough is, when it yiddeth' no 
more scum, and beareth an egg. Then pour it out of the kettle into 
wooden vessels, and let it remain there until it be almost cold. Then 
turn it into a vessel where sack hath been." 

" To, Make Honey Drink. — Two quarts of water, 1 lb. of honey. Boil 
and skim it. Bottle it next day, putting in each bottie four or five, 
doves and as many races of ginger. Stop it dose, and it wiU be ready 
to drink in ten days." 

" Bydromdy as it was made weak for the Queen Mother, and was 
ezeeecGagly liked by everybody.—Take eighteen quarts of water, and 
one part of honey. When the water is warm pat the honey to it. 
Contmue skimming it as long as any seum wiU rise. Then put in one 
race of ginger, four doves, and a little sprig of green rosemary. Let 
these boil one hour, then set to cool till it be blood warm, and then 
put to it a spoonful of ale yeast. When it is worked up, put it into 
a vessd of fit size, and after two or three days bottle it. You may 
dzink it after six weeks." 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

CmcKsir Dam nr thi Shoxx (B. £.).— If out of nearly three hundred 
you haye only lost two chickens in hatchinff, you haye been indeed for- 
tnnate. The chicken endosed to us is maifonned, and would not haye 
liyed if it had extricated itself from the shell. The other you mention 
was trampled upon by the hen probably. 

Books (If. if. L.).— **The Poultry-Keepers' MannaL" Ton can haye it 
free by post from our office, if yon enclose your address and 7«. lOd. In t 
postage stamps. 

Hnrs MOV Latxko (Jf. S. L.).-~Tonr hens are feyerish. Discontinue 
the whde oom for a time, give meal instead, and feed plentifully on 
lettuce. If they have no grass run let them have one, and they will soon 
lay. Nothing is a more certain sioi of fever than for the hen to sit so 
long on the nest without laying, if you oannot give them a grass run, 
l^ve them large sods of growing grass. 

BocM.noT HATOHDia (Idesij^— The eggs were what is called dear, and 
would have remained the same had the hen sat three months. They 
were not fecundated, and therefore were not susceptible of change. The 
cause of failure was no doubt the same in both oases, or it may be In the 
first place the egos were froaen. In that case they would produoe nothing, 
but uey would change. 

La FLioHX, Caivn Coeub, ahd Houdaw Fowls (La J^iek«).— Our ex- 
perience of the French breeds is that the Houdan Is the really hardy 
Mid. La Fldche and Criye OcBor seem subject to epidemics. Some time 



I our coeks died o£ youxig and old. We do not consider them 
strong, but the hens are stronger than the cocks. The best treatment 
«e hayedisoovered iato withhold water, allowing them only a very limited 
quantity twice a-day. We some time since visited the parts of Franee 
where most of Uie poultry Is bred, and we were eonfirmea in our opinion 
thai the cocks are weaker than the hens, by beinir told the same observa- 
tion had been made there. As we are bound to give all our experiences, 
and happy to do so, we can say that at an establishment in Wales the 
La FUclie have succeeded better than any fowl had ever done prevlondy. 
We believe La FUeheehiekeBS want more food than any other, and the 
old blxdaaia gnat eaters. ^ 



Oaxb Cook's Bill Daxaoxd (North Lanea$kUre).—Xn. oompetltlon 
half as dose as It generally Is in the Game classe s In yonr county, tte 
dlghtest defect, even aa aeddental onsL la saflcieat to tarn the aesle 
against yoa. The perfect oan hardly wta, the iaolty cannot hope lor 



CoLoua OF Daiumro Ohicxxks wnw Fmsr HATcnn (A. B. B.).— 
It is an old saying that any colour Is admissible and correct in a oolo 
DorUng, saye black and white. Many chickens hatehed appa re n tly i 
become grey and silver grey, and apparently black ones are only the 
birds that are so much admixed both for weight and beauty. We 
never seen a Black Doridng. 

MzLLKT SixD Ajrn MiLLST MaAL AS Food vob Foultbt (B. B.)w— We 
haye tried millet and millet meal for fowls, but it did not answer, as thsy 
disliked it It makes the heaviest meal of anything we haye trtod. As 
French use meal made of buckwheat. We think both millet and back- 
wheat are better for fattening than for making fledi and moaela. 

Gotos OF Doanxa Hsirs (B. Jf. B. A),— The comb of a DorUng kaa 
is of small importance. It sboald be moderate in slae, well aarrated, sod 
should hang over the side. Those who are skilled in, and yery obeervaot 
of poultry, look** awry" on yery apright combe in hens. The ladies who 
deflffht in such distinctions generally go on till they crow. For leg-w«sk- 
ness giye nourishing diet, plenty of green food, and four grains of dtr s l e 
of iron daily until the bird^s strengu is Improved. 

pooRZV-GBiirAS HOT LATiHa (Jr<My)4->We are very nnbelieyers In Ihs 
assertions that are made that three or foor healthy hens do not lay 
at this time of year. Oar belief is that your hens lay and eat thrir 
It is a simple impossibility that four Ooohln-China hens dioall 



go on without laying till now, and yon are highly fayoored that thsy 
are not broody, or at least three of them. Oor fate is yery dliEsrsot; 
when we went into one of our houses this morning oacl& comer was 
tenanted by three or f oar hens, swelled to monstrous dimensions, and ea- 
deayonrinff to prodnoe life in the largest stones they coald eerape to- 
gether. We were glad their language oonld not be Interpreted when they 
remonstrated against being moved. 

Baxtaws (A. S. C.).— Your White Tropled Bantams are tl^ Japanese 
Silky fowl, or an ofliihoot from it Any dealer can procure them for yoa. 

PiOBONS (J7.).— We have not seen mors than the first part of the worit 
on Pigeons, by Hr. W. B. Tegetmder and Hr. fiarrlaon Weir ; bat a disap- 
pointed purchaser writes to us that **the second part contains twenty-two 
psffes and a half, of which ten pages and a half are quotatjoas, and the 
remaining twelve contain nothini; new. If Mr. Tegwmder makes the 



futurelperts like the two I have, the work will be a pretty pietare book, bat 
not one from which the experienced fancier will leam anything; still I 
rejoice at the publication of * Pigeons,' as It will increase, I trust, the 
number of admirers of these beautiful birds. There are four fllastcatifona 



—a pdr of FrUlbacks, those uncomfortable-looking Pigeons which, like 
the sight of Frissled Fowls, fUl one with an nnoontrollable longing to 
smooth their feathers ; then a pair of Fantails, In which Mr. Harrison 
Weir's skill is seen very favourably ; then a pair of BlUSs Bmnswlcka and 
a pair of Black Priests, very priestiy-looUng indeed, with M.B. waistcoats 
and shaven crowns. I fear we are doomed to an increased inyasioa of 
German Toys, mere birds of feather. I wait anxiously to see, not the 
drawing, for that is snre to be exodleat, but the colouring of the Almond 
Tumblers, which will test more than any variety the powers of Leighton 
Brothers. In how many bird books the colours are too bright ! Morriss's 
* British Birds ' is a glaring instance of this fault, and it Is one which a 
oolour artist should try to avdd." 

Babbits (A. H. B.).— Tour Babbits are vnusoally good, and wdl da- 
vdoped for their sge. 

Cakabibs Latxko Shbll-lbss Eoos (SalKn^s).— Flaee a piece of old 
mortar In the cage, and keep it there while the birds are breeding. Ona 
cock and two hens will do very well In the same cage. Birds in a eaffs 
and placed In the avairy where others are flying loose will make no dilfe- 
rence to their breeding. Oanaries will endure cold in winter in the house 
without fire, dther in cages or loose in a room ; but care should be taken 
that there be no draui^bt, and that they be not removed suddenly from a 
warm plaoe to a eold one. 

FxasBTS (A Conslani B«a4l«r).— We never heard of any dlfiealty fa 
keeping them. Any raw meat, birds, do. ; about the sixe of a moose daOy 
is enough for one. They shoold be kept yery dean, and the floor of the 
hutch covered thickly with sand, or they become footsore. 

Pathb's iMPBoyKDGoTTAOB Htvb ( ^).~It osn be obtained of Meases. 

Neighbour, High Holbom. 

Quxsnows on Bxbs (fiftepid).— 1, Langstroth on the Hive and Haaey 
Bee, published la America at 1^ dollar, and procurable In Snglsnd fcc 
about 7<. 6d. 2, We do not think it matters much if the ventilators in bee 
gUsses do not reach to within % inches of the bottom. 

BxALL Bbb (A South Lancathin Bee-1uepfr).—The small bee Is named 
Andrena albicans, and Is common throughout England at this season. 

DBBSsoro Hzyas ahd Faannfo Bwabiib (J. Jf. B. K }.— We know net 
how far it may be usual to dress or anoint hiyes intended for awaims 
with dther salt or sugar ; but we beUeve it to be a custom more honoured 
in the breach than the observanoejbeing of opinion with Mr. Taylor, that 
** a dry clean hive is preferable." We do not, nowever, consider that the 
dreesinff with su^r and salt Injored the cast which Isimed on the 19tk 
Inst ,* the faot, doubtiees, being that the bees are dying, if not alrea^ 
dead, from starvation, owing to the reoent Inclemency of the weather. 



POULTRY MARKET.— May 29. 

Wa haye still a dearth of poulty, and consequent high prices. We are 
Taring from the terrible winter, and the poultry we are waMagiar 
kea little pm gre ss in this uncertain and trying weather. 

s.d s.d 

.... OloO 



B d. S. d 

Large Fowls 6 to 6 6 

Bsraller do. 4 4 6 

CLickeus 8 8 6 

Goslings 6 7 

DnekUngs 2 6 8 

~ 8 



Partridges ... 

Grouse 

Guinea Fowls., 

Babbits 

Wild do 
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McMlb 


Week. 


JUNE 6-19^ 1867. 


mr London. 


Bain in 

last 
40 years. 


Son 
Bises 


Svn 

Sets. 


Moon . 
Bises. 


Moon 
Sets. 


Moon's 
Age. 


doek 
after 
Son. 


Tear. 


« 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 


F 

S 

Sim 

M 

Tu 

W 


Royal Horticnltnral Society's Great Show 
Whit Suhdat. [doses. 
Whit Mokdat. 
Whit Tusbdat. 


6oa 

70.4 
70.8 
71.8 
71.7 
70.9 


Nlirht. 
47.7 
47.0 
46.8 
47.4 
47.9 
47.6 
46.1 


Mean. 
6&7 
68.0 
S8JS 
68.9 
59.8 
69.6 
58.6 


86 
16 
fO 
19 
18 
19 


m. h. 
47af8 
47 8 
46 8 
46 8 
46 8 
45 8 
45 8 


IB. b. 

9af8 

10 8 

11 8 

12 8 
18 8 
18 6 
14 8 


a. h. 
87af6 

4 7 
82 7 

8 
88 8 

8 9 
50 9 


m. h. 
7af9 
19 7 
81 8 
44 9 
68 10 
mom. 
10 


Days. 

6 
6 

^8 
9 
10 


1 81 
1 90 
1 8 
67 
45 
88 


157 
168 
169 
160 
161 
168 
168 


Twm obMTvattoiM takm near LondoA during ike last forty jMn. th« BTern^e day temp«ratnpe of the week is 70.6'>; and its niffht 
tomperatore 47.1f. The gnatest heat was 90°, on the 6th and 7th, 1846; and 19th and 18th, 1842; and the lowest cold 80<', on the 11th, 1865. 
The greatest fan of rain was 1.48 inoh. 



WHAT CAUSES THE VARIEGATION OP 
LEAVES? 




HIS day I have sent you a 
common Cabbage witJi the 
ku^-^s whit6-ed^d ; not tliat 
I thmk it of anj service, 
but because lh(^re is just 
nOTir £10 much talk of the 
means of obtaining variegation in the foliage of plants, and 
so many opinions are given. 

Some think that our Tricolored Pelargoniums are the 
result of chance, whilst others affirm them to be the result 
of careful cross-breeding. My own experience leads me 
to form the latter idea ; but the question to me is. Does 
the plant absorb the colouring matter from the soil in 
which such plant is grown ? If so, can the colour of the 
foliage of plants be altered at pleasure, or at the cultivator's 
will, like the bloom of the Hydrangea ? If so, can colour- 
ing matter be so supplied as to form any distinct- coloured 
fouage desired ? 

Most of us know well enough how high cultiviition and 
rank luxuriant growth spoils the variegation of the foliage, 
and induces a hue of dark olive green, and we also know 
how difficult it is to fix variegation sometimes. 

In my ojpiion very little practical information indeed 
has been given as to the law of Nature, if indeed it be a 
law, which causes and aflfects variegation. In the case of 
this Cabbage, Was the variegation in the germ of the seed, 
or was it in the soil ? "Woiud it have been so variegated 

frown in any other place or position ? Nothing has been 
one artificially to cause it to present the appearance which 
it does, neither is the leaf of any other plant in the whole 
square affected in any way. 

. When any one can take the seed of a plant, say of a 
Brassica, saved carefully from a pure green plant not im- 
pregnated with any other, and can grow from seed so saved 
according to his will variegated plants — then, and not till 
then, shall I think we have any practical information on 
the subject. Many of your readers will, of course, diflfer 
from me. — F. Flitton. 

[Our correspondent is somewhat unreasonable on this 
mysterious subject. Florists have some *' practical infor- 
mation " relative to the production of variety in the forms 
and colours of fiowers, although they could not take a seed 
and compel it to produce a variation desired. Variation in 
colour, whether in animals or plants, is one of the many 
phenomena in Nature concerning which there speedily 
arises a " Why," to which we cannot assign the *' Because." 
Why colour varies in the coats of horses and of other do- 
mesticated animals — for it is only among those domesticated 
that such variation occurs — defies explanation ; and simi- 
larly inexplicable is it why some Roses are red, some white, 
Mo. •IS.-ToL. ZIL,Nsw Snag. 



and some " York and Lancaster." So, also, in the case of 
leaves always naturally coloured, as those of Caladium bi- 
color. Orchis maculata, and many others, we know not why 
in one part the colouring should differ from that in another 
part. Yet that these phenomena are unexplained is no 
more a subject for surprise than that we cannot tell why 
eyes are sometimes blue and sometimes hazel. We do, 
however, Imow some facts connectediwith the variegation of 
leaves, and they are worth gathering together. 

In the first place, it is well to remember that leaves and 
flowers are readily changed into each other — that is, a bud 
may be made to produce either leaves or flowers. " I 
have," says Mr. Knight, ** repeatedly ascertained that a 
blossom of a Pear or Apple tree contains parts which pre- 
viously existed as the rudiments of five leaves. I have 
often succeeded in obtaining every gradation of monstrosity 
of form, from five congregated leaves to the perfect blossom * 
of the Pear tree." So that the elaborating vessels of a leaf 
are capable of producing secretions coloured otherwise than 
green is not a matteir for astonishment. 

Now, the most usual variegation in leaves is some por- 
tion of them being white. Dr. Morren, Professor of Botany 
at Liege, examined microscopically the white portions of tiie 
variegated leaves of Euonymus japonicus, Syringa vulgaris, 
and other plants, and he uniformly found that they had 
cells filled with air or gas in immediate contact with the 
chlorophyll, or colouring substance ; but the parts of the 
leaves which were green had no such cells filled with gas 
in contact with the chlorophyll. Unfortunately that gas 
was not analysed, but he concluded from liis examinations 
that a corresponding whiteness of the chlorophyll accom- 

Sanied that gas. We believe that that gas is oxygen, for 
ennebier ascertained that the discolored parts of leaves 
are incapable of exhaling oxygen, which the green parts 
do exhale abundantly when exposed to b'ght. Now, oxygen 
gas is a great bleaching agent, and its presence in excess 
would cause the whiteness. As an example, from a green 
part of a leaf of the Cabbage sent to us by Mr. Flitton, we 
removed the cuticle and applied a solution of chloride of 
calcium (bleaching powder), and tlie green chlorophyll 
speedily acquired the colour of the white variegated parts ; 
now, such bleaching was effected by highly oxidising the 
chlorophyll. 

An excess of oxygen, however, sometimes generates an 
acid in leaves, and this acid, varying in different leaves, 
and coming in contact with different substances in their 
sap, differs in the colour which it produces. M. Macaire 
Princep made experiments upon this subjiect. He found 
that leaves of deciduous trees in autumn absorb oxygen 
when exposed to light, and form an acid, which changes 
the green of the chlorophyll first to yellow and theti to red. 
He also found that by soaking a red leaf in a solution of 
potash it became again green, evidently in consequence of 
the potash neutralising the acid in the leaf. He found 
this the case even in the red under-surface of a Cyclamen 
leaf. He carried his researches further, and concluded from 
them that the red and yellow colours of flowers arise from 
chlorophyll being altered, as it is altered, when leaves as- 
sume their autumnal tints. 

. _^ No. 975.*YoL. JJ3YIL, Old f 
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Chemical research can go no further, for it cannot nnveil 
Nature at her work, and reveal how she manages that cells in 
jnxtaposition shall some produce secretions that whiten, oihers 
that redden, and a third set that render the chlorophyll yellow. 
The chemist's progress is similarly harred in the animal crea- 
tion, for he cannot explain the somewhat similar phenomena 
of the varied colours in piebald horses, brindled cows, and 
tortois€Bhell cats. 

Yet we can conceive something of the agency employed. A 
vezy slight alteration in the chemical composition of a vege- 
table secretion totally ciianges its qualities. Tannic acid differs 
only from malic and tartaric acids in having a little less oxygen. 
Yet tannic acid with the iron in sap strikes a black colour, which 
the other two acids do not. This may be the source of the 
horseshoe in Pelargonium leaves. Then, again, ammonia, 
present in all cultivated plants and soils, changes, says Liebig, 
into splendid blue or red colouring matters when it comes in 
oentact with some bitter principles, or even tasteless matter, as 
that of Boccella tinctoria. 

*t If a departure from usual colour is a symptom of disease, 
then variegation is such a symptom ; but if disease is properly 
defined as a condition where one or more functions of the plant 
are altogether impeded, then it is open to doubt whether varie- 
gation satisfies the definition. We know that variegated plants 
are for the most part as hardy and as prolific as those with 
leaves of the normal colour. 

It has been said that we shall never have a blue Pelargonium, 
but we do not include this in our list of impossibilities. There 
is no evidence to show that Pelargoniums are excluded from 
what has been called the cyanic series of colours. The blotch 
of Some varieties tends towards a purple tint, and if a Pelargo- 
nium could be fertilised by the pollen of some one of its blue- 
flowered lelatives, the Oeraniums, we think the colour desired 
woi^d be obtained.] 



ROSES ON MANETTI STOCKS. 

It was with much surprise that I saw in a monthly contem- 
porary an assertion that '' Boses on the much- vaunted Manetti 
have not escaped [the effects of the severe weather] notwith- 
standing that they present no difficulty in the way of giving 
protection." It is certldn that they present no more difficulty 
in this respect than those on their own roots, and not so much 
as those in the form of standards, which when grown in con- 
siderable numbers, and on account of their form, must almost 
of necessity be left unprotected ; hence they have been killed 
by thousands. Not so with Manetti Boses, except where, as 
Mr. Badclyffe says, people have not taken the pains to keep 
them out of mischief; but here, as with him, the case is 
totally different. Out of 300 plants on the Manetti stock, I 
have lost but three, and these were small weak plants that 
probably would have died under any circumstances. They 
were propagated by artificial heat under glass, planted out last 
summer, but made no growth. Their names were Xavier 
Olibu, Madame William Paul, and Souvenir de Bemardin de 
St. Pierre. 

Ail the beds of Manetti Boses, with a trifling exception, were 
covered last September with loose stable litter about 3 or 4 
inches thick. Tbis, with 12 ioches of snow, was the protection 
afisrded, but it was very effectual. Scarcely any portions of the 
plants below the snow-liue were killed, nor were the exposed 
shoots above it injured generally. The Utest growth and the 
ends of the shoots suffered. Owing to peculiarity of situation, 
the fiuflt in January was less neveie here than in many places. 

The cold of January being followed by mild and even warm 
weather in February, not ouly Boses, b^t every kind of plant 
began to break into foliage with the rapidity that always suc- 
ceeds severe temperature. The thermometer frequently stood 
ut 50°, and th» night temperature was comparatively high. 
Then succteded the check iu Murch, which apparently told 
more than the previous ordeal in January ; for many plants, 
especially standard Boses, which seemed to be alive and push- 
ing, were thrown back by the abrupt change of weather. In 
the firbt week in May the thermometer sometimes indicated 
from 85" to 90° in the sun ; from the 2lBt to the 25th there 
was froRt every night; on the 22nd the ground was white 
with snow for some minutes about 12.30 in the middle of the 
dny, and sgain iu tLe afternoon. These violent and sudden 
changes have already marjied the present year as an excep- 
tional one ihut will lung be reojeinbered. 

It is not Burpiidirg tiiat Koees have sufTered much, but the 



losses would undoubtedly have been less if fhey had been 
grown in a form in which th^ could be more or less mo- 
teeted ; and that protection afforded them, th^y may be m- 
served throngh the severest winter if a little care be bestowed 
npon them. I have not many Tea Bk>ses, but I have not lost 
one. Noisettes trained against the house and too large to be 
covered have suffered most. Solf atexre and Ophiiie have lost 
three-fourths of their wood« Isabella Gray and Msr^efasl Niel 
(smaller plants) have not had any of their shoots killed, bat 
they are breaking langnidly, and indicate an impatienee of the 
many checks they have received. Cloth of Gold I have out 
down to the ground ; though not killed, the wood was unsoond. 
Celine Foreslier and Gloire de Dijon (twenty plants eicb) an 
uninjured, and are now showing Uoom-bnds. Triomphe da 
Bennes, ten plants slightly injurad, one killed. 

Bose amateurs must follow Mr. Badelyfle's advice if fhey 
wish to have good Boses ; they must not be afraid to use ths 

Sruning-knife freely. All imperfect wood should be out amy. 
fo good ever reeulu from leaving half-dead wood and nmoimd 
shoots : hopes founded upon such are false hopes. 

Manetti Boses, as above stated, are safe. I have never 
allowed them to become large plants. Close pnmingis best on 
light soils. They make shoots from 4 to 6 feet long in a sessoo ; 
but I rarely leave them higher than 8 feet The Utest-formed 
foliage has slightly suffered from the frosts of May 21 snd me- 
ceeding days, being a little blistered, but not destroyed. I 
have seen some, where the frost was more severe, shriveilad 
and black like tinder : the first blooms are therefore lost 
Mine have escaped. I enclose specimens of leaves folly do- 
veloped^ prior to the late frosts taken from Manetti pisntfl 
exposed to all the vioissitudee of the weather. 

Of briar Bosee I have little to say, regarding them u 
things of the past where Boses can be better grown on tiwr 
own roots or on the Manetti ; and here, where they fhoold be 
discarded, I retain them only till such time as I eu Bopply 
their places with others in either of these forgu. The mor- 
tality has been considerable — about sixty deader rendered hm- 
less out of five hundred. Mar^chal Taillant, Gloire dsDqon, 
C61Jne Forestier, Charles Lawson, and Coupe d'H6b6 do veil u 
standards. 



I wish to correot a misstatement in my report on L 
Ivory's Nursery, at p. 341. ForCedmaLibanitobedeseiibsdtt 
nearly every pUnt killed or so severely injured as to be irarthleii, 
is not quite true ; many are greatly injured and some sro quits 
killed, b ut there are some uninjured. Of Cupressasfemperriiens, 
no plants have escaped above the snow-line. Thslsigsapecimens 
of Pinus oxcelsa that I thought were dead, are not so; tbsy ere 
very severely injured. Arbutus photinifolia, Miilsii,ma9^fifia« 
and others are all killed above the anow-line, and mooh 
injured below it.— Adolphus H. Kkmt. 



THE FROSTS OF JANUARY, AND THE 
FROSTS OF MAY. 

Thk damage done by the froets laat week, partieoltflyon 
Friday night, or Saturday morning, (May 24th-25th) when the 
temperature fell 10° below freezing, makes me look bs«k upon 
the winter's frost as a trifling affair of the past. The young vood 
of the Abies, Piceas, Hollies, Laurels, Azaleas, Bhododendrons, 
Ash, Beech, Oak, Chestnut, Ae., is nearly all killed. Potatoes 
and Dwarf Kidney Beans are killed to the ground. All the kindi 
of Brassica I am saving for seed (exoepting my Eclipse Brooooli, 
which is now in fine head), are at present in bloom, and I think 
are very much injured. The Strawberry bloom is nearly sllde- 
stroyed. Gooseberries and Currants are fa^t falling off; the 
Cherries are frozen through, and all other fruit severely iojored. 
I never saw such destruction by frost before. — John Gaxxsix, 
Nurscnj, WesUrhaju, 

The following is a list of some of the consequences of hut 
January's frosts at Mr. Cattell's nursery :— 

Abies Donglasii, only the foliage slightly injoied. 

Abies Morinda, very mach injured, portions of the wood killed beck. 

Arancaiia imbrioata, being on elevated ground, only slightly »* 
jared. 

Cedrns deodara, in one portion of the gronnds, very much injox^ 
some lAanU being nearly killed, ia other parts more elersted aot 
in jared at all. 

Cupressus mactocarpa, nearly all killed down to the snow line. 

Pmns insignis, all large plants quite killed. 

Podocarpua andina, very much injured. 

Taxodiaui sempervirans, the growth of last year mostly destroyed. 

Irish Yew, foliage of many much injured. 
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Arlmtos, in some portions of the groands quite killed down, in more 
elevated parte slightij injured. 

LanmstinuB, the game. 

Aaonba japonioa, slightly injured. 

SwaaiBay, killed down to the ground. 

Holly, Variegated, Tery much, injured, some fine standards quite 
killed. 

Holly, Common Green, some nearly killed. 

Laurels, Common, the foliage much destroyed, in some cases the 
wood killed. 

Oaks, Evergreen, some nearly killed. 

Rhododendrons, some kinds nearly destroyed. 

Sorts of Pears tiiat suffered most, but which wera worked on Quince — 
Beune d^Aremherg, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Seckle, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Fondante d*Automne. 

Roses, of all classes, ha?e suffered severely. Of standard 
Hybrid Perpetuals it is difficult to say which is the most hardy, for 
thoee which were supposed to have esoaped have lately died, being so much 
injuted they could not recover. The Moss kinds seem to have suffered 
least. The Hvbrid Bourbons and Hybrid Chinas have been very 
aeveroly injured ; some of the Climbers — Ayrshire, &c., woro slightly 
injured. 

Lowest temperaturo registerod 7° below zero — that is, 39° of frost, 
January 4th, 5th, and 6th. 



ORIGIN OF VARIEGATED PELARGONIUMS. 
[The followiDg is the paper on this snbject which Mr. Wills 
intended to have read at the lioyal Hortiooltoral Sooiety's 
Meeting, May 21st.] 

Mt intention was, had there been time, to have brought 
the whole of my specimens of the old Pelargoniams before the 
meeting. They would have illustrated the progress that has 
been made from the year 1710 to the present time. I have to 
thank Mr. Davies, gardener to Lord Bridport, for several of 
these carious old forms. One of them, Miller^s old variegated, 
is especislly interesting, as being the first variegated Pelargo- 
nium ever seen in this country, and probably the parent of all 
the beautiful vari^ted forms we see around us on this occa- 
sion. I have also in my collection plants of two of the wild 
Cape Pelargoniams — namely, Pelargonium inquinan.s, the 
parent of idl the plain-leaved section, and the wild Pelargo- 
nium zonale, which is the parent of all the zonate varieties. 
These old varieties, which have been so long cast aside as 
worthless, are, nevertheless, very interesting, as being the 
parents of the magnificent host of variegated Pelargoniums 
we see around us. 

I am very much inclined to think that it is not by man*s 
agency that our first variegated kinds were obtained. My 
opinion is, that Nature in the first instance received no 
assistance from man, but that some of the earliest varie- 
gated kinds originated naturally. The first nilver- variegated 
Pelargonium of any note was sent out many years ago by 
the Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, and named by them Lee's 
Variegated Scarlet; and I think there can be little doubt 
but that the origin of this variety was a sport from a green 
parent, which may have been naturally impregnated by the 
pollen of Pelargonium zonale variegatum. One of the seedlings 
from this natural cross, although perfectly green for several 
years, may have had the tendency to variegation, and many years 
may have elapsed before the plant had sufficiently matured itself 
to enable it to produce a variegated sport. In support of this 
view, I may quote a letter I received some months ago from 
Mr. Davies, and in which he says, " Many years ago I raised a 
quantity of seedlings from Lee's Flower of the Day. One of 
tbem produced a beaut if al bright scarlet flower, the flower- truss 
of which was very large. The original parent, which is now 
about 18 feet high by 10 feet wide, continued perfectly green 
till about four years ago, when it occasionally threw out sports, 
producing variegated leaves on different parts of the plant, 
which are generally greatly admired." Many instances of a 
similar nature have come under my own observation. This, I 
think, will show the possibility of plants retaining variegation 
in their nature for many years, and only developing it when 
the plant has grown to a large size, or been subjected to some 
peculiar treatment. 

Whatever may have been the origin of Lee*s Variegated 
Scarlet, ' it is certain it was the parent of some of our very 
best silver-margined varieties. From it Mr. Kinghom raised 
Flower of the Day, a variety which is still grown very largely, 
and is not yet surpassed for general usefulness by any at 
present in cultivation. Flower of the Day was followed by 
Mountain of Light, and a little later Mrs. Lennox appeared : 
after this Bijou, Alma, and many others in the same way. 



Previous to the appearance of thejie varieties Mr. Kinghom 
raiMsd Attraction, which was the first variety ever produced 
with a pink zone. This was followed by Countess of Warwick, 
and then the appearance of Mr. Elphinstone's varieties created 
a sensation. Their names were — Fontainbleau, Hotel de Giuny, 
Bt. Cloud, and The Queen's Favourite. In 1883 Mangles' Silver 
Yariegateid appeared as a sport on Pelargonium heterogamum in 
the garden of Captain Mangles at Sunning Hill. This variety 
has never been of any use for cross-breeaing purposes. I 
have never known it ripen seed but once ; tliac was at Oulton 
Park during the hot and dry summer of 1865. None of the 
seed vegetated. The origin uf Golden Chain was a sport from 
P. inqjuinans, produced about the year 1844, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ipswich. Some years after this Lady Plymouth also 
sported from P. graveolens. Osborne's Brilliant appeared in 
1851 *, this was also a sport. 

There are several claimants to the honour of having raised 
the first Tricolored Pelargonium. A correspondent stated in 
The Joubnal of Horticulture lately, that the first Tricolor was 
raised in the neighbourhood of Blackbeatb nearly twenty years 
ago, and that it was named Bainbow. If this statement is 
true, it is strange that a variety nearly equal to Mrs. Pollock 
should have remained unknown so long, and that its fortu- 
nate raiser had not a keener eye to business. Mr. Elphinstonr, 
of the Sprowston Nurseries, Norwich, appears to have e^i- 
bited the first Tricolor. In a letter which I received from him 
some months ago, he said, " I raised the first Tricolor Pelar- 
gonium, and exhibited it at the Horticultural Society's rooms 
in Begent Street in tbo year 1851, and was highly compli- 
mented by the late Dr. Lindley." This variety Mr. Elphinstone 
sold to Mr. Veitch, who could do nothing with it, and even- 
tually lost it. Major Trevor Clarke, I believe, was the first to 
discover the potency of the pollen of Golden Chain upon other 
varieties. To Mr. Grieve belongs the honour of having pro- 
duced the first permanent Tricolor. His name vn.\\ be handed 
down to posterity alont^, as the originator of this beautiful 
class of plants. The advent of his Mrs. Pollock in 1861 caused 
quite a revolution amongst raisers and growers of bedding 
Pelargoniums. I have no donbt that Mr. Grieve procured Mr. 
Elphinstone's and Mr. Kingbom's varieties, and with them 
was enabled to bring about such wonderful results. I know, 
from my own experience, that green seedlings from Mr. Elphin- 
stone's varieties were produced in large numbers with very 
dark and partly variegated zones. The pollen of Golden Cbaioi 
applied to the flowers of tbeso would produce both Golden 
and Silver Tricolors. One of these' seedlings, raised five years 
a^o from The Queen's Favourite, I used last year as a female 
parent, because the zone was very dark and beautifully defined, 
and the plant showed faint signs of variegation on its stem. 
Its flowers were fertilised with the pollen of one of my Golden 
Tricolors : it has produced both Golden and Silver Tricolors, 
and one of the seedlings that remained perfectly green for nine 
months afterwards threw out both Silver and Golden Tricolor?. 
This plant, also shown in my collection, is a living proof that 
both Golden and Silver Tricolors can be produced by one plant 
spontaneously. 

I have noticed in many instances seedling plants producing 
a solitary variegated leaf after they had attained a height of 
9 or 12 inches, and that this leaf has had sufiicient power to 
inoculate the whole of the plant. If the variegated leaf is 
carefully preserved on the plant, and some of the green leaves 
above it are removed, the effect of inoculation will soon bo 
observed. This will go on spreading and increasing until the 
whole system of the plant has become inoculated ; the plant 
will then break out into variegation, and if any green leaves 
appear on the variegated sport they should be immediately 
removed. This will enable the variegated portions to predomi- 
nate, and the future character of the plant will remain fixed 
and permanent, only occasionally, perhaps, showing a green 
leaf. 

Again, small seedling- plants only showing very faint signs of 
variegation in the cotyledons will ultimately become perma- 
nently variegated, although no sign of variegation may be 
seen on any of the leaves of the plants for nine, twelve, or 
twenty-four months ; afterwards, if such plants be kept, it will 
be seen on close examination by any one that there are streaks 
of variegation appearing on the stem near the position of one • 
of the cotyledons. These streaks, if the plant be freely culti- 
vated, will extend very rapidly, and the variegation will in- 
crease month after month until the whole system of the plant 
become thoroughly impregnated; then the plant will begin 
pushing out variegated shoots from the base upwards. Some- 
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I hare found the Tariegated portion extend too rapidlj, 
•Bpeoudlj when it begins to develope itself on yerj young 
plants or in an early stage of their growth. In this case, I 
always pinoh portions of the Tariegated foliage away to enable 
the green leaves of the plant to reorqit its strength, and when 
it is found necessary to check the predominance of the green 
part, portions of the foliage on this part of the plant are 
picked off. To such plants as these I give the preference. I 
baye found, after the sports they produce are fixed, that they are 
propagated much more easily, and grow much more freely, 
than do the cuttings from plants that are perpetuated from 
■eadlings which have become very much variegated in an early 
stage of their growth. In these, the constitution of the phmt 
becomes very much crippled by variegation. 

A curious instance of sporting is seen in a large plant of the 
bronze and gold section, named Her Majesty. The female 
parent of Her Majesty was one of the green seedlings from The 
Qaeen*s Favourite, which I have before referred to. The plant 
was two years old when it was used as a pollen parent, and 
did not exhibit the slightest signs of variegation at the time I 
selected it for fertilising with the pollen of Beauty of Onlton, 
on account of its having a very deep zone. Two months ago 
it threw out a white sport near the position of one of the coty- 
ledons. I took it off, struck it, and it is now to be seen in my 
eoUection. Another white sport appeared shortly afterwards ; 
this still remains on the plant, and may be seen by any one 
who will examine the beautiful specimen named Her Majesty 
in my collection. 

The preceding, I think, abundantly shows the way in which 
variegation is transmitted from one generation of plants to 
another; also that although it may not appear in the first, 
second, or third ireneration, it may in the fourth or fifth. 
This, I think, goes far to prove that variegation in plants is a 
disease. 

In a future paper I wiU describe the results of some experi- 
ments I have now in hand. They will, I am sure, prove very 
interesting. I have inoculated some strong- growing plants 
with pieces of several kinds of both Golden and Silver Tri- 
eolor Pelargoniums. It will be curious to note what will be 
the result — ^whether they will be perpetuated singly or not by 
Ihe plant, and what the effect on its flowers may be, and, above 
all, how ihe progeny will be affected. 

I tlunk I have stated enough to show that our old variegated 
Pelargoniums originated from sports, and that from them the 
numerous varieties now in cultivation have been perpetuated. 
I will now leave the subject to be dealt with by some of our 
seientific gentlemen, and hope they may be able to find out the 
eauses of variegation. — J. Wills. 



MILDEW ON ROSE TREES. 

Thouoh not a *' rosarian," I am a lover of Boses, and in 
n>ite of deaths from last winter's frost, have considerably more 
than a thousand plants still flourishing. 

The one enemy which I cannot subdue is mildew. It shows 
itself here and there at this time of year ; but the time when 
it really works mischief is when the flower-buds are forming 
on the second growths early in August. Some varieties of the 
Boss are more affected by it than others. Prince Camille de 
Bohan, for instance, becomes with me so unsightly, and so 
debilitated by mildew, that I have half resolved to throw it out, 
although^ for hardiness in resisting low temperature, aud for 
freedom in blooming, it is surpassed by none of its colour that 
I know of. 

I notice that the Bev. Mr. Eadclyffe recommends " vitriol " 
as an antidote to mildew and funguses in general. I have 
found the usual remedy, black sulphur, to be of inappreciable 
effect, and should be glad to try what Mr. Badcljffe recom- 
mends ; but what is it? Sulphuric acid, sulphate of iron, and 
sulphate of copper, are respectively known as oil of vitriol, 
green vitriol, and blue vitriol. — Monticola. 

[Either blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), or green vitriol 
(sulphate of iron), will do. You can purchase either of a druggist, 
who should pound it fine, and put it up in two-ounce packets. 
Two ounces are sufficient for a stable-bucketful of water. 
Before the vitriol is put into the cold water, it should be 
thoroughly dissolved in hot water, and well stirred when added 
to the cold wa'er. 

I never found any benefit arise from applying to the Rose 
mildew either yellow or black sulphur out of doors. If you 
would supply your plants with water, both over the leaves and 



at the roots in hot weather, you would not be so plsgosd vith 
mildew. Mildew is called *' the daughter of dzoui^t,** bsflnm 
in such weather the leaves put forth sticky leoretioni, to wUch 
the spomles of the fungus adhere, and in das time take not, 
and spread with wonderful rapidity. As so^n as yea iss tts 
slightest ** haae '* on the leaves, or even before you lee it, 70B 
had better pour the vitriolic lotion over those plants iriudi 
are more liable (as some are) to fungoid diseases.— W. F. Bas- 
OLTTFB, Okeford Fitzpaine,] 



THE LEAFING OF THE OAK AND THE ASH 
INDICATIVE OF THE SUMMERS WEATHER. 

Which oomes into leaf first in the year? Is theze any tnft 
in the adage that if the Oak break leaf before the AshitiiM 
be a wet summer, and if the latter show Isaf before the Qtkt 
dry one T In this neighbourhood the Oak is fnUy dothsd and 
the Ash bare, and it usoally is so— I think always m; MI 
have been contradicted in this saying by a person who pntaii 
to know. — Ashtom-ukdbr-Lyks. 

[The popular opinion in the midland counties is, that if fhi 
development of the leaves of the Oak precedes that of tiie Aih 
the weather during harvest will be fine ; but that the vtttlur 
will be wet if the Ash-leafing preoedes that of the Oak Zhe 
rhymed form of the proverb is — 

"If the Oak'i bofore the Adi 
Then you'll only get a splMh: 
If the Ash preoedM the Oak 
Then yon may expect a eoak." 

The leafing of the Oak nsnaUy precedes that of the AikJ 



THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

I suFPoes that while vezy different views will hetMKtd 
of the Exhibition generally, there never has been isdiMni 
can be but one opinion as to the bnildi^ itself— tbit ii ii 
ugliness exemplified. People have compared it to a guomelKi 
ice, ; but in truth it can be compared to nothing, foTjmtm 
(unless you choose to mount the lighthouse, or some emiBflDOt), 
only see the exterior arcade. All the inner portion of tfai 
building, being lower, is of course hidden from view ; snd fim 
its circular construction, as has been already oftentimei M 
no vista, no lengthened view, can be obtained ; vhile for the 
same reason the contents are shown off to the ktft poniUs 
advantage ; yet withal it is a wonderful pUce. In the eiii- 
rior portion, by courtesy called The Park, but xeeDyinit 
conglomeration of every possible thing, lighthouses, ehnnheii 1 
caf6s, stables, farmyards, theatres, are brought togsther, tad 
so completely cover the ground that all idea of a psrk iidoBi 
away with. Therefore a contributor to The Joubnal or Bos- 
TicuLTUBB has no excuse for dwelling on this portion of tbi 
undertaking. 

Of ihejardin riservi^ however, we have a right to tilk, ind 
of this different opinions wiU also be entertaioed. It mmdi to 
me that the one predominating fault of the whole ExhibitioB 
has been that of forgetting the legitimate objects for vhidi 
such gatherings were instituted, and, by attempting too mvdi, 
spoihng the whole. What object, I may ask, csn a ToniiiiB 
caf6 or a Chinese theatre have in view so far as affording is- 
struction and profit ? And then in the horticultural depixt- 
ment there are incongruities which ought not to hsTS bM 
tolerated, and which give a cocknified aspect to it. Wiitt In- 
timate object in connection with horticulture has a mttn|J 
aquarium ? and yet this grotto, stocked with sea anemonfli ud 
fish, occupies a central position in the garden, and hss bMB 
erected at the cost of some 300,000 francs. The Dsnii W 
aquariums, which prevailed here some years ago, seems notn 
have seized the Frendi ; and in a prominent position on ni 
Boulevards is now to be seen a large shop fitted up in s grotto, 
where you are invited to enter and see the animals fed at Fl^ 
ticular times, as the beasts at the Zoological Gardens. In ui 
Jardin d'Acclimatation you find a whole house devoted to tM 
same object ; though what end is to be gained by aeelimatifflBf 
Crassicornis and Dianthus, &c., I am unable to say. Isnppoj* 
it is this that has led to what I look upon as a great bleoiV' 
There may be some excuse for admitting Mr. Frank BaoUainV 
salmon- breeding apparatus into the &yal Hortieoltoisl 0<^ 
ciety's gardens at Kensington, but why this grotto shonldnatB 
been admitted to Ihejardin rSservi I know not. . 

We have been always so ready and willing to defer to tw 
French in matters of taste, and to believe them to reign pa^- 
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momnt there, that I think not a few persons wiU be surprised 
«t the unmitigated bad taste of their large oonserratory ; while 
ih^ will also smile, if they know aught about it, at the attempt 
St a flower show which it and the other buildings exhibited. 
The oonserTtttory was half filled with Pahns, grouped without 
flay vtferenee to good arrangement or beautiful efFeet. There 
wnM an attempt at grass, wl^ch was a miserable failure, while 
Ihe grouping of the Azaleas was by no means first-rate. I am 
now aUuding to what is called the fourth flower show ; and we 
may well ask, Where is French horticulture T Take away the 
magniflcent specimens sent by our zealous countrymen Messrs. 
Veitoh, and the collections of the Belgian growers, and what 
would there be left ? When I saw the Azaleas they had been 
flome days exhibited, and were manifesting undoubted symp- 
toms of flagging. The plants exhibited by the Freneh and 
Bel^aa growers were very small— not equal to some of the third 
asd fourth-rate collections of our International Show, and 
amongst the Tarieties exhibited there was nothing either new 
or of first-rate excellence. Amongst the new plants M. Linden, 
of Brussels, Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, and Mr. Bull, of 
Chelsea, were the principal exhibitors; and here again the 
French nurserymen were out of court. OoUections of Agaves 
and Oacti filled some of the smaller houses; while in the 
grounds were some tolerably pretty beds of various kinds of 
aimuals, plunged in pots and grouped together, mixed with 
ChranMS, the prettiest bed being certainly a bed of Khodanthe 
Manglesii surrounded with Golhnsia, and that again bordered 
with Nemophila insignis. My good old friend, M. Margottin, 
bad just planted a bed of standard Boses under canvas, and 
Texy pretty they looked, consisting as they did of many of our 
best kinds of all classes ; but the plants were not large — 
nothing more, in fact, than the good ordinary-sized plants 
which are obtained from any respectable nurseryman. They 
liad been grown under glass (but not forced), espeeiaUy lor the 
Sxhibition. This reminds me that the Tea Rose sent out by 
Onillot fik last autumn, and called Madame Margottin, is 
xaally lovely. I have just bloomed it, and nothing can be more 
Jbeantifnl than the contrast between the outer delicate yellow 
petals and the lively peach-coloured centre. 

Any one who remembers what the Champ de Mars was— 
who can call to mind, as I can, days when one has seen 80,000 
troops and National Guards defiling before the Emperor, the 
ground resounding with the tramping of horses, the tread of 
men, and the roll of the artillery and waggon trains, but must 
leel astonished at its present aspect; and I hope I am not 
hypevontioal in regarding the horticultural part as too trifling. 
It is vezy wonderful to see the petty lakes and the meandering 
livulet ; but, after all, the whole has rather a tea-garden aspect. 
Inuneasurably superior was Mr. Gibson's grand result last 

KKTt even althou^ produced under canvas, and consequently 
ving to combat with the poles and framework, which were 
Tacy likely to mar the effect, but which were lost sight of in the 
amazing blaze of beauty to be seen at all sides. I think, how- 
ever, that we mast pretty well come to the conclusion that 
mtemational flower shows are only such in name. The perish- 
able nature of the objects, the expense of transit, the certain 
lofM of plants, make it almost impossible to expect the produc- 
tions of foreign growers. But very few appeared at our Inter- 
national Show, and several of those would, I should think, 
never attempt it again. Messrs. Veitch and Mr. Bull are the 
aole representatives of English horticulture ; and it is manifest 
that only a firm so wealthy and enterprising as the former 
eonld have sent such collections as they have done. I think 
one conclusion that every horticulturist may safely come to 
tJHetr a visit to the Paris Exhibition and the Paris nurseries 
is, that whatever the French may know concerning the 
theory of horticulture, yet in real love of plants and niiW in 
growing them we are immeasurably beyond our neighbours. 
May I express a hope that some one will keep a sharp look- 
cat on the new Boses, which were to be, I believe, exhibited on 
Jnne Ist ? — at least a letter from Guillot informed me that he 
mnd the other Lyons raisers were about to send their blooms up 
iben; and there is one flower especially of his which I saw 
hmt year— a new hybrid Tea, of which I thought highly, and 
of which I should like to hear some well-qualified opinion. 
Ihtifortunately, my own visit vras so planned this year, that I 
oonld not have the opportunity of seeing any of the new Boses. 
— D., DeaL 

Viola cobnttta. — ^Too mneh cannot be sud in favour of this, 
either as a spring or autumn bedding plant. I have positively 
eaiiloads of it now in; the bluest state of perfection, being 



one perfect mass of flower : indeed, it is blooming so profusely 
that the flowers form a perfect sheet of bloom. As to the 
varieties, my opinion is weU known to the readers of your 
Journal. I have just had a visit from Mr. Tillyard, who can 
bear witness to all I have said in its favour and as to its 
beauty.— EnwABD Bennett, Otberton Hatt, Worksop, 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GREAT 

SHOW.— June 4th. 

Thu, which oommeneed on Tuesday last, and will oontinne opeA 

tall Satniday, is the largest horticultural exhibition which has takes 

place nnce the International Show last year. It is held in the 

mmecse tent which the late Captain Fowke derigned^that in which 

Waterer & Godfrey's Rhododendrons were exhibited in former 



years ; and thongh some of the large Feme and fine-folia;^ plants, 
too toll to place at the sides, obstruct the view of the smaller flowering 
specimens, still the general effect is very good, especiaUy when the 
dispUy is viewed from one end of the tent. Lofty tree Ferns, Ynoeas, 
Dracnnaa, and noUe Palms at once catch the eye and prerent that 
appearance of flatness which the more nniform height of the other 
pants would give ; and the green tnrf banks on which the yarions sub- 
jects are arranged, a£brd a delightful relief to the eye from the bright 
and Taried colonrs of the masses of flowers. 

Azaleas are numerously shown, the principal exhibitors being 
Messrs. Penny, Wilkie, and Carson among amateurs, and Mrs. Glen- 
dinning & Sons and Mr. Turner among nnrseiymen. In the class for 
nine plants, Mr. Penny, gardener to H. Gibbs, Esq., is first with 
Brilliant, a very late variety, with an excellent constitution, producing 
▼iyid orange scarlet flowers of good shape and substonce ; Chelsoni, 
Sir C. Napier, Formosa, and Magnet, all different shades of orance 
scarlet; Magnificent and Iveryana, white; and Model, rose. Mr. 
Turner is second with plants mostly between 5 and 7 feet in height, 
and about 5 feet in diameter. Holfordi, Iveryana, and C^em are those 
in the best condition. 

In the Nttrserymen's class for six plants, Mrs. Glendinninff is Soni 
take the first prize with the' same plants as shown at the Boyal Botanie 
Society's Show, and Mr. Turner is second with larger plants but not 
BO healthy. In the Amateurs' class for six, Mr. Carson, gardener to 
W. R. G. Farmer, Esq., Cheam, was awarded a first prize for fine 
specimens of Apollo, orange scarlet. Symmetry, Stanleyana, Sir C. 
Napier, Variegate, and Model. 

In. class 4, fifteen plants in 12-inch pots, the best como from Messrs. 
Ivery, of Dorking, who have among others Madame Ambroise Yer- 
schafielt, white flushed with salmon, and heavily spotted in the upper 
petals with deep red, a very fine and showy variety ; President Claeys, 
salmon broadly edged with white, Charles Enke, Etoile de Gnnd, 
Gem, very bri^t in colour, Duchesse Adelaide de Nassau, scarlet 
blotched with violet crimson in the upper petols, very rich in colour ; 
Leopold L, deep rose ; Elegantissima, a fine white, flaked with car- 
mine, but as shown too sportive in character, and Kinghomi, with 
kuge rosy lilae flowers. Mr. Turner has the second prize for a veiy 
good collection consisting of several of the preceding kinds. Brilliant, 
and President with large orange salmon flowers. 

Boses form a most beautiful feature of the Exhibition ; indeed, it ia 
scarcely possible to speak too highly of the beauty of some of tha 
specimen plants. Mr. Turner is first in the class for nine, with a 
splendid plaut of Charles Lawson, and fine examples of Gloire do 
I>ijon, Madame Boll, General Jacqueminot, Souveiiir d'nn Ami, Vi- 
comte Vigier, Queen, Juno, and Comtesse de Chabrillant. In the set 
of the same number from Mr. William Paul, who is second, afe fine 
plants of Juno, Paul Perras, Souvenir d'nn Ami, Niphetos, Senateuz 
Vaisee, and Comto de Nanteuil. For six plants Messrs. Paul & Son 
are first with Charles Lawson, Juno, Souvenir dun Ami, Celine Fore8-> 
tier, Lord Baglan, and Niphetos, all in exceUent bloom. Messrs. 
Francis, of Hertford, who are second, have good examples of Madame 
Yillermoz and Souvenir d'un Ami. In a miscellaneous collection 
from Mr. Turner, of Slough, the beautiful Alba Rosea, Souvenir de 
la Malniaison, and Beauty of Waltham are noticeable. 

Of new Boses not sent out previous to 1864-5, there are only two 
collections, these being from Messrs. Paul Ss Son and Mr. William 
Paul, who each receive first prizes. The former have Michel Bonnet, 
a full roie-colofored flower, Duchesse de Caylus, Pierre Notiang, 
very dark, Madame Victor Verdier, and Princess Mary of Cambrid«; 
while Mr. W. Paul has, among others, Triomphe de la Terre dea 
Boses, very laiy^e and full, violet rose; Jean Bosenlrintz, full, crim- 
son ; and Vr, Andry. 

Pelargoniums are numerously exhibited, and with some exceptiona 
in excellent condition. Mr. Turner, of Slough, has the first prize 
fox nine, showing of light kinds Desdemona, Patroness, and Fairest of 
ihe Fair; Golden Hue, Lord Clyde, and Landseer, dark; Spotted 
Gem, Mdlle. Patti, and Lilicinnm. Mr. Fraser is second witk 
Caraotacns, Sylph, FestuF, Empress Eugenie, Sanspareil, Pericles, 
Mdlle. Patti, Lilacinum, and Eembrandt. For six, fine plants of Ariel, 
Rose Celestial, Lilacinum, Lord Clyde, Desdexoia, and Leandar, 
from Mr. Fraser, are first ; and Mr. Turner is second with, among 
others, John Hoyle, a showy clouded scarlet variety, with dark upper 



petals ed^ with carmine ; *Mary Hoyle, a very pretty orange t 
variety with a white centre and a rather small black blotch. Among 
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Amatenn, the best set of nix ii famished by Mr. Nye, gardener to 
£. B. Foster, Eta., Clewer Manor, who has fine speeimens of MdHe. 
Patti, Etna, Desoemona, Belle of the Ball, Garibaldi, end Conqueror, 
▼hieh is larger than Liladnom, bnt much the same in eharaeter. Mr. 
Ward, gardener to F. G. Wilkins, Esq., is second ; Mr. Wiggins, gar- 
dener to W. Beck, Esq., third. 

The Fanc^ yarieties are always charming, and of these Mr. Eraser, 
who is first in the Nnrserymen's class for six, sends beantifal examples 
of Ellen Beck, Boi des Fantaisies. Crystal Beauty, Lncy, Undine, 
and Celestial, the last yezy fine. Mr. Turner comes second* with some 
of the varieties just named, Acme, and Ann Page. Mr. Bailey, gar- 
dener to T. Drake, Esq., Shardeloes, has the first prize in the Amateurs' 
class for good plants, though not so large as those which he has exhi- 
bited in former yean. Mr. Weir, gardener to Mrs. Hodgson, Mr. 
Windsor, and Mr. Donald, Lejion, also exhibit. 

A fint prise for the best specimen Pelargoniam of any kind is taken 
by Mr. Turner with Delioatum, a Fancy variety, measuring about 
8 feet across, and quite a mass of bloom. Mr. Nye has a second 

frize for Bose Celestial (Show), about 8i feet across, and admirably 
loomed ; and Mr. Eraser is equal second with Desdemona. 

ICr. Turner also shows a miscellaneous collection of new Pelargo- 
niums, among which The High Admiral, Charles Turner, and William 
Hoyle are remarkably fine varieties. 

In the class for six Zonal Pelargoniums Mr. Frsaer is the only ex- 
hibitor, taking a first prize for admirably grown and bloomed plants 
of Madame Werle, white, with a pink centre ; Louis Bodseler, salmon 
scarlet. Rose Rendatler, Emile Lican, orange salmon ; Monsieur Ben- 
datler, white, snfFased with salmon; and Clipper, brilliant orange 
scarlet, very fine. We hope that at fotoro exhibitions there will be 
several competitors, as it is evident that specimens such as those of 
Mr. Eraser are capable of adding much to the brilliancy and interest 
of horticnltural gatherings. 

Orchids are not so plentiful as they usually are at this season, nor 
are they &o fine as we have seen them, but they comprehend a large 
number of interesting species. Mr. Penny shows the best collection 
of twelve ; in this we noticed a fine specimen of Cypripedinm bu- 
batum, C. Hookeric with a dozen blooms, Yandas, Lnlia puxpurata, 
Dendrobinm macrophyllnm giganteum, D. nobile, Aerides l^meri, 
and Cattleya Wameri. Mr. Wiggina is second with a colleotion in 
which there are Saccolabinm pnemorsum with two fine racemes. Fox- 
brush and other Ac i ides, Cypripediums, Cattleyas, &c. In the Nur- 
serymen's class for ten, Messrs. Veitch take the lead with Laslia pur- 
purata, fine ; Cattleya lobata, Mossis superba, and McMorlandii, the 
last with conspicuous orange markings in the lip ; Cypripedium bar- 
batum, and the bold-looking variety called Veitchii, Saccolabium gut- 
tatum, and other species. Mr. WilHams, who comes second, nas 
Cattleya citrina with a dozen blooms, Lselia elegans, the fine roey 
vurnle and white Aerides crispum, and Oncidium sltissimum. Mr. 
Bail is third, having among others Cypripedium caudatum with five 
flowers, several varieties of Cypripedium barbatum, and Cattleya ci- 
trina. In the class for six Orchids, Mr. Penny, who is first, has Saooo- 
labiam guttatum with five racemes, but short; and of Trichopilia 
crispa a fine specimen in beantifal btoom. Mr. Fairbaim, who is 
second, shows Yandas and good examples of other genera. In the 
Narserymen's dass for six, Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, and J. & C. 
Lee, of Hammersmith, stand first and second, and exhibit a good 
example of Dendrobium densiflorum with orange blossoms, other 
species of the same genus, Odontoglossum citrosmum, Cattleyas, 
La9lias, and Yandas. For the best single specimen, Mr. Sherratt, 
gardener to J. Bateman, Esq., Knypersley, is first with Dendrobinm 
MacCarthia9 ; and Mr. Fairbaim second with Phalsnopsis grandiflora, 
which is not, however, remarkable. 

Stove and Qreenbouse plants in flower are shown in great numbers 
and are generally fine. The principal exhibitors are Messrs. Lee, 
Bhodes, and Glendinning, among nnrserymen ; and of amateurs, 
Messrs. Wilkie, Carr. gardener to P. L. Hinds, Esq., and Peed. 
Among the plants shown are excellent specimens of Medinilla mag- 
nifica, Bhynehospermum jasminoides, Dracopbyllum graeile. Alia* 
mandas, Stephanotis floribunda, Ixoras, Clerodeudrons, Heaths, 
Azaleas, Geuetyllis tulipifera, &c. The first prize in the class for 
the best specimen plant was awarded to Mrs. Glondinuiiig & Sons, and 
the secona to Mr. ViUde, who both have Allamanda Hendersoni with 
immense blooms. Messrs. Lee are third with Dipladenia crassiuoda. 

Heaths are very numerously represented, and by fine specimens 
oontributed by Messrs. Rhodes, Peed, Jackson & Son, Ward, and 
Wilklo ; while beautifully bloomed plants in pots not exceeding 5 inches 
ia diameter are shown by Messrs. Jackson and Osbom. 

Of ether subjects in bloom Mr. Wilkie has a fine standard Rhodo- 
dendron ; there are some Fnchsias, but not remarkable ; and herba- 
ceous Calceolarias are shown as usual in fine bloom by Mr. James, 
gardener to F. Wateon, Esq., Isleworth. Mr. Williams contributes a 
dozen Amaryllises ; aud Mr. Turner takes a first prize and Mr. Bull 
a second prize for Lilium aui-atum, a plant of which from the former 
has a spiko of ten blf.( ms. 

Fine-foliaged plants and Ferns aro shown in great numbers, and 
most of the specimens aro not only larKo bnt in beautiful condition. 
Pandann^^ep, Palms, Crolnns, Dracjwmi ; Alocasia metallica. Lowii, and 
maerorbiza variegata; Yuccas, Theopbrastas, Gleichenias, Marattia 
elegans, Dicksonios, Cibotiums, Cyatheas, Alsophilas, and many others, 
are adniiiable. The collections sent by Mr. Williams, of Hollo way ; 



Mr. Fairbaim, Sion ; Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Yates, Esq.; lb 
Donald, Mr. Carr, Mr. Smith, 1^. Bull, and Messrs. Jadoon, o{ 
Kingston, aro well worthy of particular notice. Of Caladiains, like- 
wise, there are some very fine plants from Mr. Fairbiim. For three 
Anthuriums, Messrs. Yeiteh have taken the first prize with A. Sehener. 
ianum with four magnificent scarlet ipathes awnit 6 inches in length, 
A. oordifoUnm or magnifieum, and A. regale. Mr. WiDiams is saeoU 
with the first named and A. magnifieum, with its deep green )mm^ 
prominently veined with pale green, meaaoriug 2 feet in length end 
little less acrosa. The tnird species is A. acaula with ample greei 
foliage. In the class for the best pair of Yuccas or Beancameas, Mr. 
Williams takes a first prize with two very remarkable speeimeni ol 
Beaucarnea recurra ana B. glauca, Messrs. Yeiteh being eeooad «ith 
fine specimens of the Yarie^ted Aloe-leaved Yucca, and Mr. BuU thiii 
Of DracAuas, Mr. Fairbaim shows a remarkably fine pair, bnt the 
species is not stated, and Mr. Williams takes a second prise vxtk tso 
fine examples of D. lineata. Agaves, from Messn. WilUsms, 1m, 
and Boll, comprise some carious as well aa pretty kinds. Of Fui- 
danns Yeitchii, Messrs. Yeiteh have a remarkahle specimen foim- 
ing an immense fan ; and of tree Ferns, Mr. Williams shows a Dick- 
sonia antarctica not less than 18 feet high, and Messrs. Vsiteh end 
Mr. Boll also show veij large specimens of the same speeies. Chs- 
meerops humUis, of which Mr. Williams sent a very large spedmeo, 
was awarded the prize for the largest and finest Palm. 

Of hardy ever^rrfcu trees and shrabs, interesting colleetioni an 
shown by Messrs. Yeiteh, Bull, and Osbom ; end Mr. Sslter, of Hsa- 
mersmith, has a very fine colleotion of hardy variegated plants, of 
which he posfu^sses at his nursery a rich and cnrioos eoUeetiaB. Of 
hardy British Forns, Messrs. Ivery have a beautifully grown odleeliott 
in which Athyriura Filix-foemina Yictoria, A. F.-f. plumosim, AF.-f. 



pnlcherrimum, aud Polystichum angolare proliferom and plnnonin 
are remarkable for their beaaty. Mr. Salter aud Mr. Ball also ooi- 
tribute many pretty formi. 

Tricolor Pelargoniums are shown by Messrs. E. G. HeDdsnoo, 
Messrs. F. & A. Smith, Mr. Watson, and others, but tfaeea nziatief 
have recently reccired so much attention that they need not hen be 
particularised. 

To some other subjects shown we shall have to retertneikieek; 
but Mr. Bull's singular Amorphophallns, referred to in flie nfortel 
the Ro;ral Botanic Society's Show, must be mentioasd, as one of the 
most smgular. It is no\7 fully developed. Hotteia japonifls ia gnnp 
from Messrs. Yeiteh is also very fine. Mr. Fairbaizn showe bosm fine 
SelagineUas, of which a pnuful of S. apoda is most beantifoL Mr. 
Bartlett, of Hammersmith, has also some fine HymenophjIlBms. 

Frait is not one of the objects inrited, but Mr. Ward, gardener to 
T. Miller, Esq., Bishop StoHford, has been awarded an extra pxi» 
for Pine Apples. He exhibits one Queen, weighing 5] Jbe.. and a Pttm- 
dence 8 lbs. in weight. Mr. Neale, gardener to B. A. Csiivrigbt, 
Esq., BanbuiT , also has an extra prize for a very good SmMth-Isated 
Cayenne ; 'und similar awards have been made to Mr. Tegg, gHdoec 
to the Duke of Newcastle, Clumber, for Brngnon Neetaiines; to Mr. 
Sage, gardener to Earl Brownlow, Ashridge, for Fleaehss; to Mr. 
Sherrat, for Elrage Nectarines, and to Mr. Henderson, ColeOitoa 
Hall, for a 14-lb. box of Black Hambargh Gmpes ; besideB vhieh, he 
sends a collection of eight varieties. Mr. Eraser sends some nry 
good Strawberries in pots, and to the Emit Committee on the fint 
aay Mr. Bivers, of Sawbridgeworth, sent aeven varieties of Chenies 
frompot trees, which being very fine were awarded a special oeitiiieate. 
Mr. Lydiard, of Batheaston, likewise sent a small c o ll e o t ion ef no- 
tables, and Mr. Francis, of Hertford, Hill's June Broeooli, a haidy 
sulphur-coloured variety. 

Intending exhibitors will be glad to leam that they will nvvhm 
an oppoitanity of examining the caps and some of the other |nM 
to be awarded at the Bury Show, these being j^aced on a tehls in the 
centre of the exhibition-tent for public inspection. 

At the General Meeting of the Society, held on Tuesday, W.Wilflon 
Saunders, Esq., in the chair, twelve new membexa were elected. 

Floral CoamrrrKE, June 4«A.— The seedling Show PelaigoBiuM 
were the great feature of this meeting. There were many entxies W 
these, and but little novelty among them. Probably the fickle veather 
we have had of late may have affected them, for in many inetanees 
the petals were crumpled and the flowers were deficient in smoothnea 
and outline. Mr. W. Nye. gardener to E. B. Foster, Esq., exhibiied 
several seedlings. First* chi«iK curtiticates were awarded to Boh B^< 
Joan of Arc, and Tho Empuror. This last was conaidered the ^"'^^^ 
the year, it was most superb. Messrs. Downie, Laird, Ss ^^*^* Jt 
a collection of Zonal, Nosegay, and other varieties. A fine, hroM* 
petoUed, bright rose, intermediate variety. Seraph Zonal, was awarW 
a first-class certificate. There were many promising varieties, bol a 
this and other instacctH tho plants were too yonng and small to ^ 
any idea of their qualities, and unless the Nosegay section ii «f" 
planted out or in a ma.ss, it is generally impossible to come to tM 
merits of the plant. The bedding Pansy, Imperial Bine, sent oot 17 
MeosTn. Downie & Co., seems to be a uaefal variety. 

Messrs. Backhouse received a first-class certificate for Silene psoB- 
sylvauica, a dwarf plant, covered with bright pink flowers, ■"" 2^ 
useful for rockwork and other decorative purposes. Mr. ^^V^** ***5j" 
in«;, exhibited eleven seedling Show Pelaigoniums ; ^^^j^^ 
Victor, had received first-class certificates last month. There l^ 
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peared too great a rimilazitj among them, and no advance on last 
year's seedlings. Mr. Tamer, Slough, reeelred a second-ohMS cer- 
tificate for a very prettv Fancy PoUrgoniam Madame Vilda, a rery 
deep carmine flower witn a pore white centre. This plant will improve 
npon aeqnaintanco aud become a faronrite. Mr. Wiggins sent nine 
seedling Show Pelargoniums — Hermit was awarded a first-class certifi- 
cats, Filomena a second-class certificate. -The gardener to J. 11. 
BamhUl, Esq , Walthamstow, s«)ut three promising Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, but the plants were too small to justify any award. Messrs. 
Irery reoeired first-class certificates for Polystichum angulare oxy- 
phyilum, Athyrium Filix-fiumina plumosum mnltifidum, the Axmin- 
ater vaiiefy of A. FiUx-fiBmina plumosum, and A. Filix-fcemina Oirdle- 
stonii. Mr. Watson exhibited again his Nosegay Pelargonium Excel- 
sior, which is not sufficiently dilitlnct from other yarieties. Messrs. 
Salter, Versailles Nursery, were awarded a first-class certificate for 
a beautiful yariegated plant, Coprosma Baueriana yariegata. Mr. 
Bobert Yeitch, Exeter, sent two magnificent specimens of Adiantum 
Farleyense and Adiantum species, probably a seedling from the former. 
Mr. Stone, gardener to J. Day, Esq., exhibited a new and yery magni- 
ficent yariety of Cypripedium Stouei, with much broader petals and 
stripes in the wings — a decided improyement on C. Stonei. It reoeiyed 
a first-dasa certificate. He also exhibited Cattleya Dowii, a sujperb 
plant, which had received a first-class ; Epidendrum vitellinum majus ; 
and Oncidium Kramerianum, but which was said to be O. papilio 
pictum. Messrs. E. G. Headerson sent a large group of interesting 
plants very prettily arranged, edged with a double row of their Pyre- 
thrum aureum, or Golden Feather. A special certificate was awarded. 
Mr. D. Ferguson, Whitton, Houuslow, sent a collection of Petunias ; 
Mr. W. Paul, Nosegay Pelargoniums Blue Bell, Crimson Queen, Little 
Gem, all of which have been noticed before. 

Mr. James Clarke, Bory St. Edmunds, sent a very singular seedling 
Pink, a deep rose colour, fine smooth petals. It came without a 
name ; the Committee named it Clarke's Boee Pink, and awarded it a 
second-class certificate. It is a very pretty and useful variety. A 
short history of its origin would be verv interesting. Mr. Mann, 
Brentwood, sent some very pretty seedling Zonal Pelargoniums. First- 
class certificates were awarded to Mimas, a beautiful light orange 
scarlet, a fine-formed flower ; Bosabol was a distinct colour, but rong^, 
as exhibited on Tuesday. Messrs. F. & A. Smith, Dulwioh, exhibited 
two collections of Zonals, the one with plain foliage, the other con- 
sisting of some of their beat Versicolors or Tricolors. This collec- 
tion was not entered for the examiuation of the Committee, and con- 
sequently the various seedlings in it received no award. Among the 
twenty sent, L'Empcreur, Louisa Smith, Impcratriee Eugenie, Queen 
Victoria, Meteor, and Prince o£ Wales appeared to be jihuits of creat 
merit, and will please all who may be desirous of purchasing tibem. 
Mr. Bull sent Zonal Pelargonium 'Valiant, Petunia Official, a striped 
yariety, Pyrethmm auroom, and Lobelia Bosy Gem. 



Weekly Show, June 1st. — Prixos were offered for collections of 
French Pelargoniums (amateurs), Orchids, miscellaneous plants (open), 
and for the best exhibition of fruit. Mr. A. Wilkie, gardener, Oak 
Lodge, Addison Boad, Kensingtou, was awarded a second prize for 
Pelargoniums, and also a first prize for collection of miscollaneons 
plants ; an extra prize was also awarded Mr. Wilkie for a collection of 
Ferns and Heaths. A third prize was obtained by Mr. W. Bartlett, 
Shaftesbury BoaH, Hammersmith, for Pelargoniums, and an extra 
prize for collection of Maiden-hair Ferns. Mr. Bartlett exhibited a 
collection of miscellaneous plants, and also a collection of hardy 
Ferns. An extra prize was awar led Mr. Niell, Itivington, Lancashire, 
for a box of seedling Calceolari.a blooms ; and Mr. W. Earley, gar- 
dener to F. Pryor, Esq., DigswoU, Welwyn, Herts, gained an extra 
prize for a collection of vegetableii. From the Society's garden, at 
Chiswick, an interesting collection was exhibited of Gloxinias, Calceola- 
rias, Pecnnias, Sednm variegatum, mJo. 



Boason was in everybody's month," a change might suddenly ' 
come, and not alone rudely check this unseasonable develop- 
ment of fronds, but do for the plants altogether. Well, ft change 
did come, and with a vengeance, too 1 A Christmas-eye and ft 
Christmas-day mild and warm almost to oppressiveness ; ft 
New Tear's-day of bitter cold ftud snow, the former increasing 
in intensity until hot four days later the mercury on the other 
Bide of the Irish Channel fell helow zero, and here (Ireland) 
it was not many degrees above it. 

We anxiously, but almo.st hopelessly, looked for tidings of the 
tree Ferns at Kilronan. We should have previously mentioned 
that the kinds subjected to exposure were Cyathea medullaris, 
ft noble Fern, and further remarkable as the one whose pith, 
formed a staple article of food of the Maori, and C. dealbata 
the most light and airy, as well as, perhaps, the loftiest, of the 
Kew Zealand tree Ferns, its stems often reaching the height of 
40 or more feet. In the course of this week Dr. de Bioci placed 
in our hands a portion of a frond of the latter, received from 
Lady Louisa Tcnison, and which she had just taken from the* 
specimen of C. dealbata that had been exposed to the Siberiaii 
rigours of the past winter, and had come through entirely un- 
scathed. It appears, in fact, it was the plant that had not ft 
shadow of protection that is now in such fine condition. The 
portion of frond lying before us is as fresh-looking as possible, 
and not even in the least browned or discoloured, and we are in- 
formed the young growths above alluded to are coming away 
quite uninjured. On the otherhand, C. medullaris succumbed 
to the severity, and is gone. That Eilronan this year did not 
enjoy any special immunity from very severe frosts may be in- 
ferred from the fact that its beautiful lake was fro;sen to the 
depth of several inches, and traversed as ft roadway by the 
people.— (Irw A Farmer's Gazette.) 



ACCLIMATISATION OF NEW ZEALAND 
THEE FERNS. 
The hardihood of two or three species of the New Zealand 
tree Ferns has been rather severely tested at Eilronan, Co. 
Boscommon, the beautif al residence of Colonel and Lady Louisa 
Tenison. We say severely tested, for there did not appear to 
be any special precautions taken in their favour when placed 
out of doors. They must have had goodly stems, inasmuch as 
her ladyship had received them from a friend, direct from New 
Zealand, some years previously, and it was their having out- 
grown their house aecommodAtiun at Eilronan that suggested 
the idea, and was the immediate cause of subjecting them to 
the ordeal. It appears they had done famously, and, as may be 
imagined, formed charming objects out of doors through the 
summer, and continued to bo such up to Christmas, when they 
were actually putting forth from their crowns a new growth of 
their crosier-like fronds, and their pushing at that season 
formed one of the most serious grounds of apprehension for 
their safety ; for though up to that period " the mildneBfl of the 



INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1866. 

It is gratifying to be able to announce the highly satisfactory 
conclusion to the Great Horticultural Exhibition of 1866. In 
the correspondence which follows, the arrangements which the 
Executive Committee have finally made will, we doubt not, 
meet with the approval of all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of horticultural and botanical knowledge, by the establish- 
ment of what will henceforth be known as *• the Lindley Library." 
Since the dispersion of the rich library the Royal Horticultural 
Society formerly possessed, there has been no place where the 
horticulturist could go for reference to works that are not in 
everyday use ; and from the central position at South Eensing- 
ton, and the facilities that will be afforded to readers, the Lindley 
Library must become a great boon to all who would desire to 
nu^e use of the advantanges it offers. 

*' Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, April 11, 1867. 

" Sir, — I am desired by the Execntive Committee of the Inter^ 
national Horticultural Exhibition, to forward yon the enclosed copy 
of certain proposals for the disposal of the sorplns funds now in its 
hands, adopted at its last mooting, and through which it is trusted the 
Society will deriye some permanent benefit in acknowledgment of the 
facilities granted by your Council to the Committee at the time the 
extension of the Great Show was thought desirable. 

" May I beg that you will lay the proposals before the Council at 
the earliest opportunity, and that you will as soon as possible acquaint 
me with its reply ? ♦* I am Sir, your obedient serrant, 

»* Thomas Moobe. 

" To the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society." 
Extract fbom Minttes o? Exbcxjtive Committee, EMBODYiKa 

THE PeOPOS.\L8 ABOVE REFERRED TO. , — . - 

" 1, That the surplus fun»ld realised at the International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition of 1866, l>e applied to the establishment of a per- 
manent horticultural and botanical library, to be vested in seven 
Trustees, as hereinafter mentioned, and to be called The Lindley 
Library, in memory of the late Dr. Lindley and his zealous devotion 
to the cause of horticultural aud botanical science. 

" 2, £600 of this surplus to be applied to the purchase of Dr. Lmd- 
ley's own library. As it app< ars that the Royal Horticultural Society 
has already provisionally secured possession of this collection with a 
yiew to prevent its dispersion, the Society to surrender it to the Trus- 
tees absolutely, in consideration of being repaid the sum of £600 in 
question. ,^ , # j 

" 3, The Society to consent to the Library now propofel to bo formed, 
being placed in the Council- room during the period of the conl in nance 
of their lease under the llo>al Commissioners for the Exhibition of 

♦* 4, Of the balance of the fund (about £1200), the Trustees to expend 
such sum as they may think expedient in the purchase or construction 
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of bootiMiiea and fittingB fat the noeption of the Ijindley Libnxy, and 
any mbteqaent extension of it in the Conndl-room of the Soeiety. 

** 6, The Library to be available fdr oonaoltation by Fellowi, Mem- 
hen, and AsBociateB of the Boyal Horticoltoral Society, and other 
penona possesaing rights of admission to the premises ; also, Ij gar- 
dflners on their piodocing a satisfactory introdaction from their em- 
ployers, and by yoong gsxdenen who may bare passed or are prepar- 
]Og for the examinations held by the Royal Horticultnral Society and 
by the Society of Arts. In the case of other' persons to whom it may 
appear desirable to give the privilege ci consnltin^ the Libraiy, the 
l^niirtees and the Society to agree npon the c o ndit i o n s under which 
the privilege of admission shall be given. 

** 6, In the event of the books being kept nnder lock and key in the 
bodkcasesi the Society to entmst the castbdy of the keys to one el its 
officers, who shall be prepared at all reasonable times to give access to 
the books to those persons entitled to consult them. 

" 7, The remaining balance of the sorplas, after providing for the 
above items of expenditure, and setting aside any sum that may be 
necessary for contingencies (such as the preparation of the trust deed 
hereafter refeired to, &o.), to be applied by the Trustees to the pur- 
ohase of further works to be added to the Library. 

" 8, A trust deed to be prepared for the purpose of giving effect to 
the present auangepient,— three of the Trustees to be appointed Vy the 
Bitttmational Executive Committee (namely, the three Secretaries of 
the International Horticultural Exhibition and Botanical Congress, 
Mr. Thomas Moore, Dr. M. T. Masters, and Dr. R. Hogg), three by 
the Boysl Horticultural Society (namely, the Treasurer and Secretazy 
ol the Boyal Horticultural Society for the time being, and one other 
person to be chosen by the Society), and one to be added by the six 
Tlmstees above-mentioned jointly. . 

"9. The Trustees to have the power of removing the whole of the 
books purchased under the trust, or added to the Library by presenta- 
tion, together with all the bookcases, fitUngs, dec, referred to in para- 
naph 4, in the event of the determination of the lease held by the 
Soaety nndw the Royal Commissioners, and of making such arrange' 
ments as they may think fit for establishing the libraiy elsewhere. 
** Royal Horticultural Society, South Kensington, 
" April 17, 1867. 

" Sir,-*The extract from the minutes of the Executive Committee 
of the Intemational Horticultnral Exhibition respecting their surplus, 
which you were good enough to forward me, was yesterday read to the 
Council, and I am requested to convey to you their thanks for the 
very liberal proposition which vour Coinmittee has made. 

^The Council will, as wished, snnender absolutely the Lindley 
Lihrary for the sum of £600 ; and in accordance with the tenns of 
paragraph 8 has elected Mr. W. Wilson Saunders as the third and 
permanent Trustee from the Council. 

" With respect to paragraph 5, the Council would prefer that the 
admission of strangers abonld be regulated b^ the Trustees, and 
perhaps your Committee will find no difficulty in adding this slight 
concession to their very handsome present. 

** The Council desire me to add that in their opinion no better or 
more acceptable return could have been made to the Society for the 
*Hirl^t'«»ff afforded to your Committee by the Council. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" HsMBT Scott, Secretary. 

'* To Thos. Moore, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 



BOYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SHOW. 
Mat 29th. 

A SHORT account of this Exhibition having been given last week, it 
now only remains for us to notice more particularly the principal sub- 
jects which collectively produced one of the most effective displays 
ever seen at the Regent's Park, but at which, unfortunately, there was 
not so large an attendance of visitors as usual, owing to the occurrence 
of a thunderstonn in the forenoon and of frequent heavy showers in 
the afteznoon. 

Of stove and greenhouse plants, collections of ten were furnished 
by Messrs. Baines, Peed, Eemp, and Wheeler, who had prizes in the 
order in which their names are mentioned. In'Mr. Barnes's collee- 
tion several of the plants which he had at the Crystal Palace Show 
were reproduced in excellent condition, especially his fine Aerophyllum 
fenosnm and Genetjrllis tulipifera. Mr. reed's Aerophyllum, though 
not to large, was in fine condition, showing the rich reddish brown 
yoong leaves at the ends <rf the flower-spikes, as the plant should do 
when in perfection ; his AUamanda grandiflora had much improved, 
and was a mass of large yellow flowers. In other coUeetions, oesides 
the species already named, were Statice profosa, Lesehenaultia biloba, 
fine examples of Stephanotis floribunda, Azaleas, Heaths, Rhyncho- 
nermum lasminoides, Dracophyllnm gracile, Eriostemons, Cleroden- 
jbons, Aphelexis, Tetratheca verticillata, a munificent example of 
Medinilla magnifica (from Mr. Wilkie, Mr. McHenry's gardene^, and 
many other plants which have frequently been noticed at similar ex- 
hibitions. 

Collections of eight were furnished hy Messrs. Donald, Coles, and 
Wilkie, among amateurs, and by Messrs. Lee, Rhodes, (Hendinning, and 
Williams, among nurserymen, each of whom took prizes in tiie order 
in which their names are stated ; idiilst coUeotiona of six came from 
Mr. Ward, Leyton, and Hr. Smith, Norwood. 



Of flne-folia^ad plants alone and mixed with floveiiiig mtdmnt 
effeeiive groups were furnished bv Messrs. Lee, Williams, Fsixbaia, 
Baines, Olendinning, Donald, Rhodes, Peed, Kemp, Ward, sadWludM^ 
and included tree and other Ferns, Palms, Cvcads, Rhopehu, Di». 
canas, Cordyline invidisa. Aloe-leaved Tncea, Beaucanesa, Aloeanai, 
Sarraeenia purpurea, variegated New Zealand Flax, Diaffeubadnai, ht. 

Ferns, too, were repfesented by fine coUeetiona from " 



repfesente 
Williams, Taylor, and Baines, comprising manv beautihil apecnuni, 
among which were Lomaria gibba and eyeadiflora, Cyaflieai, Ci- 
botiuma, Dickaoniaa, Davallias, Todeas, and NothoeUcna kni. 
Me s sr s. Iverv, of Dorking, had a pretty colleetiou of Britiah Fern, 
of which Athvrium Filix-foemina Oirdlestonii, the Avmiufter imttj 
of A. F.-f. piumoeum, and Athyrium angnlare oxyphyllnm bad frit- 
class certifiMtes. 

Of Roses there was a very fine display. Mr. Tomer, of Slon^ 
whose plants at the Crystal Palace were not quite far enoagh ai- 
vanced, had them now in perfection, thev being covered with nagniil. 
cent blooms, and in growth and foliage all that could be deaxed. Tbs 
varieties were Anna Alexieff, Charles Lawson, of the largest lin, 
Vicomte ¥igier, Marcchal Yaillant, Victor Verdier, SouTeoir d*n 
Ami, Celine Forestier, Baronne Prevost, General Jacqueminot, lai 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. Mr. William Paul, who wai leeoa^ 
closely pressed Mr. Turner with remarkaHv fine planta of Lalia, 
Charlea Lawson, Juno, Paul Ricaut, Crcneral Jacqueminot, Madiat 
ViUermoz, Souvenir d*un Ami, and Prefident Meain. Faol aal 
Son, who were third, had fine plants of Madame de Si Joieph, 
Celine Forestier, and Charles Lawson ; and Messrs. Frsneia, of Hot- 
ford, and Mr. Terry, Youngsbury, Ware, had also gtwd groopi. 
Beautiful cut blooms were likewise furnished by Heasn. Ptol ui 
Sona. 

Orchids, though not so numerous and fine as at the oorrapondinK 
show last year, comprised, nevertheless, some very fine apaameai, th* 
most remarkable of which was the Cjpripedium candatUD, nstaai 
laet week, and ahown in the collection ox fifteen from Mr. WSsob, gu- 
doner to W. Marshall, Esq., Enfield. Thia had a dozen mjhugt 
bloasoms, with tails about 2} feet in length. OdontogloHun Alex- 
andra from the same exhibitor was also very fine. The ■eeood piim 
was awarded to this collection, the first prize going to Xr. Peony, 
gardener to H. H. Gibbs, Esq., who had Aerides Wameri,i&lQlbBR 
of the same ffenus, a fine specimen of Calanthe verstrifolia, Odnto* 
possum Phadamopsis, Dendrobiuni Parishii, Cypripedinm hevigtoi, 
Lnlia purpnrata, Lycaste Skinneri, and other well-kaovn ipenN. 
Mr. Oedney, gardener to the Rev. W. Ellis, was tiiird. Kr. Fwdhad 
a finely-flowered plant of Oncidium seaaile, a speciBa which m iln 
shown in good bloom by Mr. Fairbaim, of Sion. For eidit piaata, 
Mr. L HiU, gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq., The Pbki, Wan, vn 
first with, among others, good examples of Vanda susfis asd tneokr, 
Calanthe veratrifolia, Cbysis Limminghi, Phalmnopn gnndidQia, 
Cattleya Skinneri, and Cypripedinm Stonei, the lait a ime neeiei, 
but aa yet by no means common. The aecond prize nai t*^ ■7^ 
Wiggina, gardener to W. Beck, Eaq., Isleworth, fho ooalnMid 
Saccolabium premorsum, Dendrobium densiflorum, Cypripefinm mr- 
sutissimum, and other well-managed plants. Meaars. ve^ nasm 
a firat prize for a collection of six plants, among which wen CtXkjh 
Mossin superba and lobata, Cypripedinm barbatum, Lalia pwp"^ 
and the Fox-bruah Aerides, beautifully flowered. From Mr.Yomfr 
Leigh Park, came Phalasnopsis Schilleriana, in good oonditjon; and 
Mr. Williams, Messrs. Lee, and Mr. Bull likewise eontrihdad floDee- 
tions of Orchids. . 

Azaleas constituted a brilliant feature of the dispky, ^^ "¥"^1** 
the specimexis were scarcely so fine as in former years. ™[™J 
prize for eight was awarded to Mrs. Olendinning & Sons, for weU-fpniffa 
pyramidal plants, well covered with bloom, and dispkying ^^^ 
there green leaves with excellent effect. The sorts were-OenijAtta 
lutescens, white striped with red ; Madame Miellez, Variegaia, WJ- 
ana, Extrani, Eulalie, and Iveryana. Mr. Turner was aeeoad w 
phints which, as regards size and beauty, have for theae ^J^ 
seasons been the admiration of all who have seen them, bnt wbi^ 
though very effective, were greativ past their best as regard* comb* 
tution. In the Claas for six Azaleas, Mr. Turner was first ™ "JK" 
nificent examples of Juliana, Petunimflora, Holfordi, Sir Cuo" 
Napier, Iveryana, and Flower of the Day. 

Of Cape Heaths there was a fine display, furnished by Mawi. 
Rhodes, Peed, Baxendine, Kemp, and WanL The beat came tno 
Mr. Rhodea. 

Pelargoniums, as usual, at this Show were very beantifnl, heiM •*» 
finer than at the Crystal Palace on the previoua Satnrdaj. lAus 
Claaa for nine plants equal first prizes were awarded to ^-^^^ 
and Mr. Eraser. The former had fine plants of !*»!««»»»»'/*?£ 
Spotted Gem, Royal Albert, Patroness, Fair Rosamond, BeDe «» 
BaU, Desdemona, and Lord Oyde; and Mr. Eraser Rose Cd«*i^ 
Empress Eugenie, and others. In the Amateurs' Oass, Mr. Nje. fg- 
dener to E. Foster, Esq., had the beet coUection, in ^^^^^ 
Colin Campbell, Desdemona, Patroneas, Belle of the Ball, Ott^ 
Etna, MdUe. Patti, Rose Celestial, tfnd Fair Rosamond. Mr* Wffif 
Mr. Wiggins, and Mr. Weir, also showed coUsctions in tiuadaaajs 
Fancy IKds Mr. Eraser was first witii very fine «x»I?« »J*2 
Celestial, Clara Noveflo, Roi des Fantasies, Arabella G«MWi,i»» 
Maioon. Mr. Turner, who was seeond, had Driicatum, I^ Cray 
Godfrey Turner, and others, in nearly equally good oondiBOB. ■f* 
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I>maU, ICr. War, «Bd lEr. JasMi, alio diowed yntty ooOmImm «rf 
fuwj lands. 

Kcv Flants iran Tery BomeroiulT ihoini I7 Mmits. Teileh, Boll, 
WilUama, £. O. Hendurton, and ouien, aa mav be judged from the 
fact thai Mme ninelj eertiiloatef were awarded for them ; bat they 
have naarlj all bean notieed in pieTioaa zeporta. Anorpliophalliie 
nobifis, eihibxted hr Mr. Boll, deaerree, howerer, ipeeial mention, on 
Aooonnt of ita aiagauu'-looking flower, whioh was in oonne of derelop- 
vant, and whieh formed a flesh j mass abont 7 inches in heid^t, and 
4 or 6 inches in diameter, and wasof a deep chocolate oolonr becoming 
pate towards the base. Like most of the «nns the flower will vro- 
bably hate a yerj oSau&fB odour when fony developed. From Mr. 
"Wiloaa, gwdan to W. Marahall, Eaa., came a wtiy Tariety of Mil- 
ioaaa apootabilis, called roeea, and from J. way, Esq., Ashridge 
fade, • ¥ariegmted lonn of Dentiia graeilis. 

FJiatnlaas oertiflcates were awarded lor the following new Bhow 
^elawimimnfl tis., Man of Mark, Example, and Yietor, raised by 
Mr. Hojle, of Reading, and exhibited by lur. Tomer ; to Hermit and 
I<a^ of Quality ImproTcd from Mr. Wiggins ; and to Ghrandee, Bob 
Boy, and Emneror from Mr. Nye, gardener to E. Foster, Eaq., Clewer. 
Certificates ta the aame class were also giren for Marmion, Pink of 
POrfBction, and East Lynn, three Fancy Tazieties, shown by Mr. 
fFamer. Of Nosogay varieties Emmeline, from Measrs. l>ownio, 
Iduxd, A Laina, and Dr. Hogg and Waltham Kosogay, from Mr. 
William Favl, had first-class eertificaies, and a similar award waa 
audi lor Lord Derby, a Zonal tariety, shown by Mr. Mann, of Brent- 
waad, and noticed at MeaiS. 

Of other sal)}eetB, Means. Dowaie, Ijaird, if Lung had a yery md 
aiand of oot Pansies, and good blooms were likewise exhibited by Mr. 
Hooper, Bath, Mr. Kingston, and Mr. James, of Ideworih, who had 
also some fine herbaeeons Calceolarias. A pretty gronp of flowering 
and flne-loliaged plants, edged with the nlTciy-IeaTed Meadow Grass 
and GoldAi Fererfew, came from Messrs. B. G. Henderson ; some 
beantifnl Anonbas and other Tariagated hardy plants, as well as some 
vsty fine standard Taziegated PdainmimBs, from Mr. W. Paol ; Lilinm 
swfatnm, fimn Mr. Tuner and Mr. Boll ; Awsetoehilns, from Mrk 
GlendJnning iB 800s ; a fine pair of Agava fililBra, froai Mr. Ball i a 
large and handaome specimen ol Lesine Herbstii, from Mr. Hill, gar- 
dener to B. Hanbnry, Esq. ; a magnificent group of Sarraeenias, from 
Mr. Baines ; cut flcms of Ldas and other Cape bolbs, from Messrs. 
Hooper ; and Taiiegatod Bamboo and other plants, from Messrs. Barr 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOdETTS MEETING. 

Ths May meeting held on the 6th olt, was presided orer by Pro- 
laasor Westwood, TJP. Amongst the donations to the Society's fibrary 
xaceivad since the last meeting were several works of oonsiderable 
interesi-HDamely, M. Snellen Yan YoUenhoTen's two Tolnmes on the 
iBseets of the Divtoh settlements in the Spice Islands, belonging to the 
flsmilies SeatelleridiB Hiemiptera), andPMridss (Lemdoptera Dinma) ; 
and Mr. Stainton's Tolnme on the Tineina of the Holy Land ; and the 
ieaili tolnme, comnkting the first 8«iee, ol his grsai work en the 
TinsiBa of Si^pbuid, a seeond series of ten Tolnmes being annonnced. 
BaoM talnable works by Dr. J. Leconte on the Coleoptera ol the 
United States of America were also presented by their author. ▲ 
aev jpart of the SoeieU's ** Transactions " was aimonnced as readj 
lor distribntion among tne members. 

Mr. Bates read a communication from Dr. Felder, of "^exma, in 
whieh he made some obserrations on the priority in date of publication 
ol some of the spedes of Butterflies contained in the rolumee of the 



Norara expedition. He slso made 



Tory seiere comments on 



Mr. F. Walker's catskgnes ol Lepidoptevoos insects published by the 
Trostees of the British Museum. 

Mr. Stainton erhibited somelarta-cases of Golssphocalezella, which 
bas the remarkable habit of feeding when in the young state of the 
larva on Thymus serpyllnm, but at a later period it transfers itself to 
s species of grass. TbiB species had been forwarded to him by Herr 
Hememann, of Brunswick. He also exhibited the larra ol Hypono- 
meuta egrec^Mlla first found in the south of Spain, and afterwards at 
Cannes by Mr. Milliere, and at Fontainbleau by Mr. Stainton feeding 
on Eriea dnerea. The speeimen was then engNfMl ^ spinning its 



Ptofessor Westwood mentioned that he had recentiy received some 
Gimieid« (Enioooephslus Tssmanisus), from New South Wales, which 
eongregate in the air like Ephemera, and emit a pleasant scent like 
mnu, which had eommmgdcated itself even to the letter in whioh the 
inaeets had been forwarded. 

A <<5^mTn^l«ii^Ati<l^ from Mr. Fareday, fffrrH qwf^^'^g member in 
New Zealand, was read, mentioning the capture of Cynthia Cardui in 
that oolony. Mr. Bates, howeTcr, stated that it was the Australian 
form of the species, differina oermanently from the European one, 
and likewise that the so-oaUed C. Cardui of South America was a pink 
irsriety of C. Huntera. 

A letter was read from Mr. C. A. Wilson, corresponding member 
ai Adelaide, in whioh the writer gave an account of a Centipede haTing 
been killed by the exoessiTe heat {IW" to lie*"), in Cockatoo Yalley. 
He also announced the diseovery , on the banks of the Gawler BiTor, 
of a spedes of Strepdptera, by Mrs. Kreusler, being the first instance 
of that order being detected in Australia. Mr. F. Smith added some 



. . this narasite, and axhihited . 

of the Wasp Paragta dedpiens, in ue body of which it ii parasitigal. 
It was slso stated that Mr. Holiday had noticed the genus Stins to 
be infested with these jMrantes in Italy. 

A paper by Mr. H. W. Bates was read, on a ooQection af 
Bnttarflieo formed by Thomas Belt, Esq., at tl 
Aareaa, in the interior of the province of Maranl 
sooth-east of Para. During three months Mr. Belt had eoUeeted not 
fower than 864 speoies of Butterflies, amongst whieh eight ware nav 

Mr. S. Sterens exhibited some Tory interesting Carabida, collected 
hj Hot Darnell in the district of Cape York, on the n<Mrth coast of 



ALKALINE SALTS AS MANURE FOR POTATOES 
—FEATHER-STEMMED SAVOY. 

Last year I intended proTing the utility of alkaline salts as 
manure for Potatoes, but oiioomstanceB prevented my canning 
out the experiment as I wished. I had about three roods of 
ground for the purpose, and planted eight varieties of Potatoes, 
using the salts on eaoh altemate row of all the varieties, so that 
there oould be no difierenoe in the soil. There was sesKodj 
any differenoe in the appearanoe of the email-topped sorts, snen 
as Daintree*s andHandsworth ; but the stronger-growing YsriA- 
ties, snoh as Fairbaim's Pink Seedling, Ambassador, and ^ag 
grew remarkably strong in the haulm, the colour being of ths 
darkest green. The tubers of the rather late varieties grew 
ftfila belora being ripe mooh more than those not treated witii 
the manures referred to. As to flavour, mealiness, &o., I fear 
the good effects of alkaline salts are all a myth. It is veiy 
pirobaUs, I think, that alkalies may be advantageously used in 
growing early varieties ; hut as regards the general crop of 
Potatoes, they do not return a tithe of the expense. This ki 
not my first aoquaintanoe with saltpetre, ^., as manure. 

My limited experience leads to the following conclusions :— 
AUudine salts are good for Trefoils and Grasses generally ; in 
faet, wherever foliage is the main object of the cultiyator. With 
cereals thej grow large crops of straw at the expense of ths 
grain. I snail at some time try their effects as hunying mt- 
nnrss for early crops, and when I can state the results with 
scientific accuracy I will send you an account. 

I also wish to call the attention of your readers to a vegetaUa 
which is not grown so extensively as it deserves to be ; I refer 
to the Feather-stemmed Savoy. It has a rather coarse appear- 
ance during the autumn and eariy winter months, but after ths 
heads have been cut the stems continue to throw an abundance 
of sprouts, whioh^when cooked are exoeedingly tender and well- 
flavoured. It is so hardy that the severe weather last winter 
had veiy little effect upon it, although Kale, Brussels Sprouts, 
andBosabeny Sprouts were very much destroyed.— F. Flitzov. 



ORCHARD-HOUSE MANAGEMENT. 

In reply to the request of '* SimsciaBSB,*' page 847, I miut 
first say that I merely threw out the hint respecting orohaxd- 
houses for the Editors of the Journal to take up, not at all 
expecting my letter to be published in full. I feel quite unable 
to advise others, being myself only a learner ; but as far as I 
can I will offer such explanations as " Subbobibbb ** asks for. 

I have roughly measured my ground, and find that I have is 
lawn 1400 yards, in kitchen garden and frame ground about 
one acre, and the remainder, in carriage-drive and shrubbeiy. 
I turn out this year seven hundred pots of flowers. I work 
ten lights of frames. I have an orchard-house 42 feet long by 
14 feet wide, a vinery 12 feet by 9, a Fig-house 12 feet by 9, a 
Cucumber-house 18 feet by 6, and a Mushroom-house 18 t&eit 
by 6. 

I think that in gardens of ordinary siz^ like mine, where no 
skilled gardener is kept, much labour may be saved by carefully 
attencQng to a few pomts like these. 

First, let the master who intends to help in any way reaDjr 
do the work he attempts. I never call a man from his work to 
bring me this or that. I take the tools, ladder, &o., whieh I 
may want, and thus my help is really of service. 

Secondly, I always have help when it is really wanted, and 
thus the work is done at the proper time. In hot weather, for 
example, I have eveiy weed out down ; an extra man is worth 
much then, and will save labour for weeks afterwards. 

3^dly, I save labour by having plenty of room for putting 
things into their right place. For example, I have room in 
my frame ground for the manure to lie ready for the beds. I 
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haye often seen three men at work at a hotbed, two filling and 
wheeling from the heap 20 or 80 yards off, and one making the 
bed. Hj plan is to haye the manure drawn to the garden 
door, have it wheeled in and shaken np on a day when no 
other work preeaeB, and then when the hotbed ie to be made it 
reqaires one man only, and he will do it in a very short time. 
I also have pits 2 feet deep for my beds. This Baves much 
time in measuring the ground and in making up the bed ; and 
much less skill is requisite, as anybody can raise a bed 2 feet 
high, which is quite sufficient above the ground line. 

Fourthly, I have all work done in winter that can be done. 
The whole garden is dug and manured in winter, and thus the 
eropping is far less laborious. X have seen crops of Peas ready 
to stick, when the man has had to take a horse and cart to 
bring the sticks, and then to spend a day in cutting and sharp- 
ening them, and then to carr}* them to the Peas. I have such 
work done in the winter, and the sticks stacked close to the 
ground intended for Peas. 

These are just examples of the many trifles in which I think 
labour in small gardens may be well or ill applied. 

My own help is not great, as I have much work on my hands, 
I am a country clergyman with a wide parish and a large school, 
and my time is, of course, very much taken up ; but I mansge 
every morning to go round my garden and give directions for 
the day's work, and in the evening I can often do a little 
nailing or pruning. 

I have omitted to state that I think it great economy to 
have plenty of tools, water-pots, wheelbarrows, and every work- 
ing requisite. 

If " SuBSCBinEP. " really thinks of putting up an orchard- 
house, and would like to seo mine, I hope he will let me kzow 
his nearest railway station ; and if within distance of me I 
hope he will come for the day, when he shall know all my 
secrets if I have any to communicate. Most probably he is 
already far in advance of me in gardening knowledge. 

I would just add, that while I of course look up to Mr. Rivers 
as the father of the orchard-house system, and doubt not that 
in his' soil and climate his rules are perfect, I think they 
require considerable modification in other soils and climates. 
I cultivate my trees with considerably less trouble than his 
rules advise. This is my fourth year, and I have departed 
more and more from his rules each year with manifest advan- 
tage, and this year I am perfectly satisfied. I do not see many 
orchard-houses to compare them with my own, but I cannot 
imagine one nearer perfection. I have forty-nine trees in it, 
of which one is blank, three have small crops, and the re- 
mainder are really pictures — full of fine fruit now, numbers of 
them 8 inches in circumference— not a vestige of insect or 
curl, except here and there a little scale, which springs into 
being after the tree seemed quite free— in a single day appa- 
rently ; but you may look a good while before you find one of 
these. 

I ought to add that I have 100 yards in length of wall, 
covered with fruit trees, varying in height from 7 to 12 feet. 
— C P. 



allowable, and how is it to be prooored ? W» is Pool^ ? ibA 
where is his preparation to be obtained ? and at what vriM* 
—P. H. G."] *^ 

FLOWERS BLOOMING DURING MAY- 
CAMASSIA ESCULENTA CULTURE. 
I wouij) say a word in praise of one flower during Hit 
which is not so well known as it ought to be— viz., Camatrit 
eicxdenta. As a pot plant in early spring it deserves a plaee is 
ail oool greenhouses. It is a bulbous plant of easy coUmc, 
thriving in a compost of fibrous sandy loam and leaf mooU,' 
with thorough drainage. After flowering it should be cszefQlh 
attended to until the leaves are matured ; then it may be itond 
in the pots in any cold dry place until the autumn, when it 
may again be potted. It should then be placed in a oold j^ 
where it can be kept from the frost during winter. Six or 
eight bulbs placed in an eight-inch pot when in bloom fom a 
very desirable object. Treated as above and planted oat in the 
border or spring garden in a sheltered situation, it will rep^ 
any little care that may be bestowed upon it. In appeir- 
ance it is almost like one of the Omithogalums; its flowen ue 
of a lovely blue colour, and the plant is about 15 indiei in 
height. A few bulbs planted together in patohes, or irnm^ 
have a beautiful effect, espeeially in spring gurdens and among 
herbaceous pUmts.— M. H., Acklam Hall, MiddUtbmttglm' 
Tecs, 



Vaj 8nL PonOe Orchis 
„ Mahaleb Chexry 
„ AnbrlotiA CuDpbelll 
„ UTnlariK amplexleanlis 
„ Epimedlam rubrum 

Hay eth. PkouIab of rarioas kinds 
„ Evpborbia eypariasios 
„ Corjdalis latca 

Hay 9th. Comssaia eaoolanta 
n Laburnazn 
„ Conunon Btooin 
„ PyniB mains ( ApplM.) 
„ Ceraanapadas 
„ Daphne Uureola 

Hay llih. Ancuba Japonioa 
„ Dentaia gzmeUiB 
„ Asalea pontica, tan. 
„ ABphodttloB laieoa 
„ HyadnUiUB non-acrlptas 
„ Malcolxnia mariUma 

Hay 18th. Lily of the Valley 



Hay 18th. UoutainAah 
„ Honeysndda 
„ Solomon'! Seal 
„ London Pride 
n Lilacs of TariouUBdi 
„ Dble.>bla8eoBwl GUny 
„ Nazdaaai Ufloni 
M Xiuciaaiu MfticM 

Hay 16th. Horae-Cbeetrat 
,. YeUow fiibei 
,« VibnnininopalBSEUslIe 

Hay l8Ui. Hinmlna onpras 
,• Anchnaa senqicmeBt 

Hay 90th. Saxifraga hTpnoidei 
,• TroUiiu eDRmas 
,, LimnantheeDoQ^aeii 

Hay SSnd. Folemoniiim canten 
w Coionilla emenu 

Hay 25th. Quince 

Hay 28th. Rhodiolanma 

„ RhododflBdrooyi, Tezicos 



POOLER'S TOBACCO POWDER. 

In my article on this insect-killer in your last number I find 
it stated that this powder should be applied before the dew was 
"on" the leaves and insects ; it should be before the dew is 
"off," since it is the dew, impregnated with tobacco dust, 
which kills the insects. Since I last wrote on this subject I 
have tried various other experiments with the powder, all of 
which were most satisfactory. Another person, to whom I gave 
some of the powder, used it on a Honeysuckle completely 
covered with aphides. On my inspectiog it the day afterwards 
I found all the insects dead.-— Obsebveb. 

[We have inserted this and the preceding communication 
having faith in an old subscriber who is known to us ; but we 
are not surprised at having a letter, from which the following 
is an extract: — 

"What are we to infer from the statement of " Obsebveb" 
at page 877 ? Can it be that the boon so long sought by the gar- 
dening public— the remission of duty on tobacco for horticul- 
tural purposes, has been actually granted by the Government 7 
It seems to me that you should at once either confirm this 
■ assertion, that " the Board of Customs has remitted the duty 
on ground tobacco," or repudiate it, or, at least, explain how 
much of this ii-responsible statement is really valuable to us. 
If it is dependable, under what forms is untaxed tobacco 



EARXmNGUP POTATOES. 

I AM in doubt whether to earth Potatoes or no. I find it 
stated in the " Garden Manual " that earthing-np diminishei 
the orop one-fourth ; while, en the other hand, I find the uni- 
versal custom in this neighbourhood is to earth them Dp. 
What is the object of earthing- up ? and in oases when it is 
not intended to do so, is it necessary to pUnt deeper? If the 
object be to produce tubers instead of leaves I should hsve 
thought that the operation should have been perfoimednmeh 
earlier than it is usually done. 

Is liquid manure of any use to Potatoes, or is it likely to be 
detrimental ?— Tybo. 

[We never earth-up Potatoes. We plant the sets mufomly 
6 inches deep, hoe frequently to keep down weeds, snd dnv 
the earth over any tubers which may have formed exeeptioiisQy 
near the surface. Our experimc nts convinced us that earthing- 
up diminishes the produce and retards the ripeniog of'tlie 
tubers. 

Ko liquid manure should be applied to Potatoes.] 



GOOD CROPS OF STRAWBERRIES. 
In April or May, 1865, 1 obtained some Stiawbeny pIuU 
from Mr. Rivers ; I did not allow them to bear any (mi that 
year, but last year (1866), they bore what I consider a beau- 
tiful crop ; but as I am only an amateur grower, you will cor- 
rect me if my idea of a good crop falls short of what it migbt 
be. The whole of the plants were laden with bttries, bat it 
was not until the third time the fruit was gathered that I took 
particular notice of the quantity, when I selected a fine-looking 
plant, and took from it at that gathering sixty-one fine Isige 
berries ; they filled a dessert-dish full. At the next, or foniih, 
gathering I had twenty berries, and at the fifth thh^. Hov 
many were gathered at the first and second gatheiings I can- 
not say. The Strawberry was called President by Mr. Bivert ; 
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the fruit is finer than that of Sir Charles Rapier on the whole, 
and as good in flavour. The plants are yery promising this 
year again, and on some of them I oould count from four to 
fiye hundred Uossoms. 

I may take this opportunity of stating that La Oonstante 
Strawberry, thirty plants of which were londly sent to me by 
M. De Jonghe, of Brussels, have turned out remarkably well, 
the fruit is fine and handsome, and, without doubt, by far the 
most delioious-flaTOured I ever tasted. — J. H. 

[Our oorrespondent lives in a climate and on a soil in the 
Isle of Wight that are most favourable for Strawberrie8.~£i>B.] 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
Those who are interested in the trials of the various sorts 
of early Peas will have an opportunity of comparing them at 
Obiswick during the next ten days or a fortnight, and of judging 
the relative merit as to earliness of the competing sorts — 
Dxllistone's Early, Carter's First Crop, Sutton's Bingleader, 
and Yeitch's Early. Ail of these bloomed on the same day, 
slatted on the same day, and are at present to all appearance 
** as like as two Peas." Dickson's Firsl and Best is about two 
days later in blooming. 

Thk Strawberry May Queen was gathered at Chiswick 

on the 8rd of June. 

Thb following Floral and Horticultural Societies have 

announced their intention to hold exhibitions and meetings 
during the present month : — 

Jane, 4Uito 8tb .... BoTtl HorUenUnnl. 

n 7th to 16th .... Manehast«r. 

H nth Halifax. 

„ w West London Rom Show (Ealing). 

M • Wolyerhunpton. 

„ 18th, 14th Leeds. 

M 19m Royal Botanic of London. 

n »' RoyalJewey. 

„ 19ih, aoth York Qcand Floiml and HortionltnTal Fet«. 

n S6th Bristol and Clifton. 

n M FermoT (Ireland). 

„ ., Royal Ozfordahire. 

„ Seth Maidstone. 

tf n Nottingham. 

*t n ■• Wrexham* 

We shall be glad to insert the datea of the Showa of any 
other Sooieties. 

WORK FOR THB WEEK. 

KITCHEN OASDEN. 

The late frosts have so injured and in many cases destroyed 
Dwarf Kiduey Beans, Scarlet Banners, Lettuces, &c., that it is 
advisable to have recourse to any means of hastening germina- 
tion, an object which is best attained by soaking the seeds. A 
fortnight may in general be recovered by having recourse to 
the steeping process. There is sometimes sufficient moisture 
in the ground for the first stages of germination, yet by the 
time that is accomplished, and before the tender radicle has 
extended itself beyond the reach of such vicissitudes, the 
drought has overtaken it, and total desiccation is the result. 
If the seed is on the eve of germination previous to its inser- 
tion in the soil, and if the soil is newly dug, the young plant 
will in general establish itself in safety. The plan which I 
would recommend is to steep the seeds in water at a tempera- 
ture of about 80**, for about six hours or more, according to 
the diaracter of the seed, and to place the vessel where it will 
maintain that temperature; then to strain o£f the water and 
remove the vessel to a more moderate temperature, say 65*, 
until the first signs of sprouting, when the ground should be 
instantly prepared and the seeds sown. Broccoli, the Cape, 
although a small Broccoli, is one of the most useful Idnds in the 
kitchen garden when a constant succession is required. This 
is a good time to make a very full sowing to supply the table 
through October and November. Cauliflowers sown now will 
head in November, and may then be housed in cellars, sheds, 
or outhouses, and continue in use until past Christmas. It is 
a good plan to sow some Cape Broccoli in drills, prepared after 
the manner of a Celery trench ; the seed to be dropped in 
patches about a foot apart, and the seedlings to be afterwards 
thinned out to about three in a patch. Sow a little more of 
lEnight's Protecting, and a sprinkling of some very late spring 
Broccoli ; it may serve to prolong the succession next April and 
May. CeUnjt every attention should be paid to the plants; 
they must have abundance of water in every stage. Those 
pricked out from the seed-bed should have weU-prepared beds, 



the surfsoe of which, for 2 inches deep, should eonaist of well* 
rotted manure, soaked with water, and rolled and pressed level 
previous to pricking out the plants. If the weather prove 
sunny they should be shaded with boughs. 

FBUIT OAJtnSN. 

Proceed with thinning out the superabundant shoots of wall 
trees, and nail those which it is necessary to 1^ in. By fre- 
quently going over these trees confusion -Is prevented, and on 
the whole a saving of time will be the result. The fruit must 
be well thinned, otherwise it cannot be fine— this applies to 
the fruit of Pear trees, as well as to stone fruit — ^taking care 
to leave those that may now be seen to take the lead in swell- 
ing. The shoots of Pears should not vet be cut baok, otherwise 
the buds that ouc^t to remain aa such to form fruit-spurs will 
be induced to break into shoots. They ought, however, to have 
as much light as possible, and, therefore, the more advanced 
of the foreright shoots should be stopped by merely cutting off 
an inch or two from Uieir points. It is now a good time to 
scrub the stems of tndi trees infested with scale, for the young 
insects are issuing from their fastnesses, and are as naked and 
tender as mites. Apple and Pear trees are about this time sub- 
ject to the ravages of the caterpillars of the lackev moth (Clisi- 
ocampa Neustria). They are easily destroyed whilst they re- 
main in groups, and this they do tiU after their third moult- 
ing, they Uien dissolve partnership, their united efforts in the 
formation of a web being no longer necessary, and dispersing 
over the tree in all directions their capture becomes almost im- 
possible. Vines on walls or buildings muat be attended to, as 
to diabudding, stoppixig, Ac 

VLOWBB aJLBDXN. 

The Banksian Bose under glass is now going out of bloom, and 
should be pruned at once quite dose to the old wood, in order to 
ensure a good bloom next year, carefully leaving all the strong 
young wood of this year that ia well placed. Plants out of 
doors must not, however, be cut until the blossoms make their 
appearance, when all weak wood should be removed. Early- 
planted beds in the flower garden would be much improved by 
hoeing them slightly to loosen the surface after the heavy showers 
of rain, but do not rake them for a few days. Thin out annuals, 
ai^d transplant choice kinds. Mow lawns regularly during tras 
growing weather. Clip edgings, and endeavour to render the 
whole neat in appearance. When the soil is poor and the 
lawn looks badly, a thin dressing of nitrate of soda will have 
an astonishing effect ; apply it in moist weather. Plant out 
in borders Salvias, Scarlet and other Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
or any of the other surplus plants after the beds are filled up, 
taking care not to crowd too much. Hardy American shrubs, 
such as Azaleas and Bhododendrons, on high-dressed lawns, 
should at this period have thorough waterings in very dry 
weather. Carnations must be strictly attended to; a top- 
dressing of rich compost will be found highly advantageous ; 
take care that the ligatures are not too tight on the stems, 
otherwise they are apt to become distorted. Pinks will be 
blooming, tie some waxed threads round the buds to prevent 
their bursting. Pansies may be struck under hand-lights on a 
shady border; let the cuttings be put in as thinlv as possible. 
Polyanthuses are extremely apt to suffer from the attacks of 
red spider ; during dry weather shade is absolutely necessary 
for their successful cultivation. 

GBEENHOnSE ANB COHSEBVATORT. 

Continue to clear away exhausted fiowers in the conservatory 
in order to give place to fine specimens of Fuchsias, Pelargo- 
niums, Calceolarias, Boses, or other gay and popular flowers. 
See that Fuchsias have abundant watering. All fires should 
now be entirely dispensed with, and a light screen of some 
sort kept at hand to ward off intense sunshine. Shade the 
blooms of Pelargoniums as they expand, and lower the tempe- 
rature as far as practicable to prolong their beauty. Those 
desirous of obtaining new varieties with greater certainty, 
should protect them with canvas from bees and other insects 
which are likely to intermix the kinds. Much care is requisite 
in this respect, for even at best the hopes of the most assidu- 
ous are frustrated. Supply them generously with water, and 
occasionally with liquid manure. 

STOVE. 

Continue to shift young and growing stock, and to remove 
early-grown plants for autumn or winter fiowering to the cool 
shelves of the greenhouse, in order to harden their wood and 
prepare them for early excitement. Much of the success in 
obtaining winter flowers depends upon this. Stanhopeas will 
now be blooming ; the baskets should be well examined, or fine 
buds will be lost through contact with the sides. Let the 
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Imft a UiQioagiL timhtkm of fr«ih ttir avlj in tke 
■umiDg, Mid if tlM«tmoi|plMra is wArm giv» ftir most aban- 
4iiiitlj. If the Am 10 pni out Iwtimaf the air mftj be ■oma- 
whftt redaoed by eleTta o'oloek. Some of the free-frowing kinds 
will be benefitea by inereased pot room, and those on blocks of 
wood and in wire baskets m^ have a little additional moss ap- 
plied over the roots. When vigorons growth is going on never 
allow the yonng and sneeoient roots to perish for want of 
aoistvre, whieh at this season they are apt to do. GradaaUpr 
Aspose i^ants ooming into ilower to a oolder temperatore if 
70a desiie to enjoy them for any length of time. 



This pit may be psofltably Ailed with nnaeroos ornamental 
plants requiring the aid of additional warmth to bring them 
fandly ii^ bloom. Among these may be olassed Balsams, 
Goeksoombs, Hydrangeas, Gtardenias, Jto. The propagation of 
Pelargoniums may also be earried on at the same time in this 
j^t, as well as that of many kinds of sof twooded plants. 

PITS AMn FBAMSS. 

Shift specimen plants as often as they require it, shade a 
little during the middle of the day if the sun is hot, and attend 
carefully to watering, giving manure water to such plants as 
have filled the pots with roots, but not too frequently. Do 
not use it too stronf , and let it be as dear as possible ; many 
plants are destroyed by a teo-treqnent application of manure 
water. Let the young stock be brought forward in small pots 
forthwith. Aehtmenes, for late flowering, mav be brought on 
in a cold pit. Of Hm young stock of New Holiand plants, and 
Heaths, Epacrises, and Oytisus, many will do best here, the pots 
being plunged in sand or cosi ashes to keep them cool and 
damp. 



Double WaOflowers, Mule Pinks, and some common Dian- 
tfiuses, Alyssums, Phloxes, Iberises, and many kinds of dwaif 
Oistuses and HeUanthemums may be propagated under hand- 
glasses in a shaded situation, and will be found rezy useful 
next spring.— W. KBim. 



DOINGS OP THE LAST WEEK. 

KITOXDIir OABDEN. 

Nkvsb was there better weather for keeping the Dutch hoe 
going wherever it could find access, so as to knock up all weeds 
Before the^ were an inch in height, and to keep a loose surface 
with the view of preventing heat aud diyness from penetrating, 
ttnd in stiff soils preventing cracking. A press of other work 
alone prevented us from so treating every piece of ground 
where the hoe eouid be used. For such purposes the draw-hoe 
li altogether out of date, and one drawback to its use is that 

Su tread on the ground after hoeing, and to this may be added 
at the ground is left more in ridges, whilst the Dutch hoe, 
wen managed, leaves a level surface and little or no trace of 
its working. Where weeds are only peeping throu^ the ground 
the Dutch hoe goes over mush more ground in the same time. 

The work has chiefly been of a routine character. Being a little 
short of common vegetables, we have used what have been con- 
sidered a great delicaoy, and what in most cases find their way 
to the rubbish-heap—Sea-kale flower-heads, even at the risk of 
floaroely having enough of heads to produce seed, but which in 
general is easily obtained from the seed merchants. These flower- 
ing heads make an agreeable change at the hall table, or, indeed, 
any table with Spinach, Oabbages, or Sprouts. We consider 
ther^ are best just when the bloom be^ns to open, and we 
advise those to try them who have never done so, boiling them 
like other Greens, with just a little carbonate of soda in the 
water. 

Tumipt.— This has been a bad season for Turnips. What- 
ever preventive one might adopt, the fly would be almost 
eertain to do much damage. The farmers will mostly have the 
advantage this year, against their will, owing to the weather 
and the recent rains, especially in stiff land, of sowing late, 
which, owing to the greater heat in the soU, will cause the 
Turnips to come more quickly and stronger, and so far present 
a better opposition to the fly ; at any rate late crops are little 
meddled with in comparison with early ones. Our first-sown 
crops in the open air are a little irregdar, and this failuie in 
the early part of the season first led us to transplant the early 
Turnips when the rough leaves were well formed. From our 
earliest Turnips, sown under the protection of glass, we 
thinned out as many as planted regularly a piece of a sloping 
bank, and hardly one has failed; they 7n31 come in before the 



fleet sowings out of doors, and with the ezeeption of trin 
s|»inkling with water gave no trouble, as thnr were too sbotu 
for the fly to nibble at We have two patches undsr baaj. 
lights which we will transplant If the weather should be dnl, 
though we perceive that the last sowing, folly exposed, ii « 
yet untouched. Of course we dust with almost everythiBgii 
the way of ashes, soot, and lime to keep off the fly, bot m 
never met with anything so effectual as Spruee bcanehee. For 
many years we never were troubled with the fly, for thenm 
used to have a lot of old fence hurdles, through which we dnit 
branches of Spruce in winter, and most of the neeffle>Iiki 
foliage had fallen before we wanted them for seeds. Oniewi^ 
Turnips, the hurdles were placed on the groimd. ^en tti 
seedlings were up the hurdles were raised on siz-ineh poti,^-s. 
ere long on larger ones, and were removed as the plaatd bi- ^ 
came strong. Whether owing to the scent of the BpmN^or 
something else, the fact remains that under snoh tisaMt 
the Turnips were scarcely ever touched by the fly, a fiet thit 
may be of importance to the possessors of small gftrdeci, vho 
thus might easily protect a sinall piece of Turnips. We bne 
of late been unable to lay our hands on Spruce bianobei, tai 
therefore for regular early crops we have partly reiortid to 
transplanting. For fleld culture, nothing is so good a pnfia- 
tive of the fly as flue tillage and a forcing msnore, vbidi 
help to make a strong plant quickly. Even then, howeni, 
frequent sowings at times will be necessary. KotwithstandiBi 
all attempts at dusting, rolling to crush and to destroy the flf, 
other enemies sometimes appear. One of the best iumm d 
the day lately told us that on high-priced land he hid s hip 
fleld of Turnips that came up beautifully, but whieh would hiTi 
soon been a desert from an invasion of blade msili He 
turned out all his own ducks, and all the young dseb be aoold 
beg or buy in the nei^bonrhood, ahnt them up when fall, ind 
turned them out again when hnngiy to help him vbilit iktj 
helped themselves ; and he thus saved his Tonipk K lew 
young ducks are very useful in a garden. 

Cabbage Tnbe.-^-Om seed-beds hawe suffered mssh, thiTwmK 
plants dwindling away less from fly than the heaTy nisi, baii, 
and frosts, and, therefore, we shall sow over again, and tbit no 
time may be lost; we will use a m*t, a cloth, or eves 1 wb 
for covering them, until fairly up. It is well to mske loie, 
even by a late sowing, and then though, as in oar own sue, 
we hope there wiU be pretty well enough left, stiJI it if best at 
the expense of a few seeds to be sure., 

Seoteh Cabbaging KaU.-'Ot all last season's pUatisg tbif 
is now almost the only thing frqm which gatheringi m& be 
obtained, and that only from a free entting-down of the flower- 
stems as they appeared. The young shoots that eoise hoft 
the base are very tender and sweet, and will still do to mike e 
change for a week or two. Of moat of the new Greens sad 
Brussels Sprouts we cannot say they are more oBsf ol thin hm 
older kinds. 

Sowed successions of Peas, digging the groond well sod m- 
riching it moderately. After this sowing fntoresowiiiciwul 
be more for the sake of having Peas late than for the profituue 
returns they will render. What is sown after the d^y begjsi 
to shorten does not do so well as that which has the lengthn- 
ing day to help it. 

rsuiT depabthxht. 

Much the same as last week : thinning, tying, regnUtiiJi 
pinching, and above all watering. The Peas in the orehuoj 
houses almost hid the stems and leaves with the profnsioiioi 
pods. . 

A correspondent writes to say he is surprised that we m 
not mention cocoa-nut refuse as one of the best Babstsnfiato 
lay along rows of Strawberriet to keep the fruit dean, w* 
have no doubt whatever that it is excellent; but,eheapiiD 
is, where severe economy is practised it could hardly be reeoa- 
mended for use in a wholesale way, either for this P^^^'P^^ 
the covering of flower-beds as a mulching when the S^^'f^ 
been rendered hot enough by the rays of the sun, though w 
small neat placee it would do admirably for both purposes, ub 
if carefully taken off might be repeatedly used season awe 
season before it became decomposed, llie refose froB na 
mills also answers well for such a purpose. Another ec0»- 
spondent is surprised we did not iJlude to tiles "id swa 
placed between the rows, were it for nothing but their forssrt- 
ing properties in fully-exposed places. In thankin g botbetf- 
respondents, we would just remind them that the most maJj 
obtainable nmterials, so as to be most generally nsef oI, aw 
form a main point in these cursory observations. For our (m 
part we have found tiles and slates placed between the rofi 
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forward the erop in sanny weather about a weelc; in dull 
weather they would not forward it at all. The drawback was, 
that in veiy bright weather some of the f roit would be soorohed ; 
but this was done to snch a trifling extent as woald prevent ns 
finding serious fault with any one that proposed using them. 
With strong vigorous rows in the garden of an amateur, who ean 
obtain no litter, ^o., we do not think that any mode oould 
be more eeonomioal than a few small sticks eonneoted with a 
ball of small cord. Sixpennyworth of cord wiU go over a long 
space. 

OBNAMZITFAI. nSPABTUBNT. 

We have concentrated the chief part of our strength here. We 
are hurrying on late subjects or those which suffered slightly, ae 
Pezilla, Amaranthus, and Iresine, as we find that young plants 
of these grown to some sise, and planted out after the ground is 
warm, always do best. We have planted Amaranthus melan- 
oholicus in the end of May, and it dwindled every day, and 
from the same sowings we have planted -out small plants in the 
middle and the third week of June, that became better and 
better until the frosts of autumn came. We mean to try the 
Ck>leu8, especially the brown one, again, but to plant a fort- 
night or three weeks hence, when tbe ground has become 
warmer. The worst of using such plants in a composition 
group is, that the arrangement is not complete at once, but we 
had better submit to this than turn out tender plants too early. 

Amid the press of matters needing attention, we must just 
for the sake of the less experienced select a few, little in them- 
selves, but of importance in securing ultimate success — much 
more important than turning the plants out so early as to 
astonish your quieter neighbours, and most likely in such a 
seaflon as this has been to astonish yourself, by having much 
of your work to do over again. As a fact, we may also mention, 
that we have seen good plants turned out into beds in the end 
of April, and plants no better turned out in the end of May 
and the beginning of June, but from the end of July and 
onwards the late-planted ones had all the running as they 
liked to take it. As more important, then, than early planting, 
we would say — 

Ist, Be particular that tbe ground should be well pulverised, 
aired, and several times slightly turned over, especially after a 
hot day— in fact, act as if suoeess depended in digging down 
sunbeams. 

2nd, Be particular that all plants in pots or otherwise should 
be well watered before transplanting — that is, as many hours 
before as will permit of all excess passing away, so that, especi- 
ally if pricked out in a bed previously, the weight of the soil 
will not cause it to fall from the irregular ball. Plants with a 
ball of any kind, if planted with the ball in a dry state, will 
scarcely be made wet by any amount of watering afterwards. 
In extreme cases of dry balls, it may be necessary to soak the 
ball in a pail before planting. As respects very tender plants, 
use water heated to To"* or 80°. 

8rd, In planting, press the earth to the sides of the ball 
gently, do not press the ball much downwards, whether there 
be earth above it or not. Many practical men are in the habit 
of doing this, and thus crack and break the ball, and strain or 
destroy the roots, though to keep both entire much consider- 
ation had been given. 

4th, In planting from pots, if the ball is at all matted with 
roots, gently disentangle the outside roots, by drawing the 
points of the fingers along the ball, and then firm the soil at 
the sides as stated above. 

6th, In watering, use only as much as will settle the earth 
moistened about the roots, and not deluge the surrounding 
ground. In dry, sunny weather, give this watering before the 
earth is all replaced, so that you may put dry soil over the 
moist soil close to the roots. Bear in mind, that evaporation of 
moisture from any body cools the substance from which the 
vapour comes, and the damper the soil and the warmer the 
weather, tbe greater the evaporation. 

6th, Keep the same principle in view in future waterings. 
GBto the plants no more than they wUl do with without flagging. 
In bright days, if the leaves look distressed, whilst the roots are 
moist enough, shade, or syringe overhead, instead of deluging 
the roots. As to the time for future watering, for six weeks 
hence it wiU be best to water in the early part of the dj^, so as 
to have the surface soil partly dried before night. When the 
nights are warmer it is best to water towards evening, and then 
the plant, uninfluenced by rapid perspiration in the sun's rays, 
will have more time to absorb the moisture. Bemember that 
the less water tender bedding plants have when first turned 
OTifti the less Witt ftha soil be oooM at mc^. 



7th, Let all plants, especially in exposed plaees, be secured. 
For this purpose we know nothing better tlum small branehing 
twigs, such as the points of Pea sticks. Sprooe branches that 
have lain a twelvemonth in a heap, with a weight over them, 
as a haystack or comstack, are the very best for such a purpose; 
they are full of little twigs, and if taken care of they will last 
a number of years. When plants grow intertwined among 
such twigs these become all covered, and the strongest winds 
will scarcely be able to throw them into unseemly wreaths or 
heaps. In low protected places, such trouble may be avoided, 
but we dare not trust a single Calceolaria, or SoMlet Pelargo- 
nium without such securing twigs. — ^B. F. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.-Jtjnb 6. 

Supply oontinnes foUy oqiuU to the demand ; bat prices an but little 
affected. New Potatoes bring from 8d. to 44. per lb. 



Apples I sieve 8 

Aprioota ........ doa 4 

Cherries box S 

Oheatnuia baah. 

Onrrants |aieva 

Black do. 

Flos doa. 10 

Fllberta lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Oooeeberriea ..qmurt 

Orapea, Hothonae. .Ib^ 6 

Lemons 100 6 



d. a. d 
0to4 




S. d. B. d 

Melons each 8 0tol9 

Neefearinea dos. 16 94 

Orangea 100 6 10 

Peaches.. doa. 31 48 

Peara (dessert) . . doa. 

kitchen doa. 

Pine Apses' lb. 6 8 

Flams ^Ble^e 

Qoinces doa. 

Baspbeniee lb. 

Str&wbenias oa. 6 10 

Walnots biiah.10 90 



7BOXTABLI8. 



Artlohokes each 

Asparagoa bmidle 

Beans, Kidney, per 100 

8carletBan.| sieve 

Beet, Red doa. 

BroccoU handle 

Braa. Spronts | sieve 

Oabbaga doa. 

Oapalcnms 100 

Oarrota bonch 

Oanliflower doa. 

Oelerj bondle 

Cooomben each 

pickling .... doB. 

BndiTO doa. 

Fennel boneh 

Oariio lb. 

Herbs boneh 

Horseradiah . . handle 



d. a. 

etoO 
7 



bvneh 

Lettaoe .... pea aeoie 
Hoahrooms .... pottle 
If aatd.ft Greaa, pannet 
Oniona. . . . per boshal 

Parsley per Bieve 

Parsnips doa. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes boahel 

Kidney ...... do. 

New lb. 

Radishes doa. bonehes 

Rhubarb handle 

Savoys doa. 

8ea-kale baaket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach buahel 

Tomatoes. . . . per doa. 
I Turnips bunch 



s. d. s. d 

8te0 4 
9 



9 


6 
4 

1 
4 8 
6 
8 

4 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books (A Touna aardener),—Yoti can hare ** The Cottage Oardeneta' 
Dictionary,** free by post from this office if yon enclose aixty-eteht postage 
atamps, with your address. (W. Jf. !>.).— Johnson's *' The Brittsh Fema.** 
It can be had free b/postfromthis office if you enclose forty-six postage 
stamps with your address. (C. F, I.).— We have a book full of plana, now 
printing, referring to the laying out of gardens which will appaav in ft 
month or two. 

Ambuoak Scawntmo Hoa (K. M. IT.)^— We know of ne one who mSkss 
it in this country. Any whitesmith eanld make one from the drawing. 

Imsbot ox Ynra Sriaca (/. D. I>.).-It is the Vine Scale, Coccus vitls. 
Scrape oiT the bark, and paint the stems with a creamy mixture com- 
Bounded of soft soap \ lb., flowers of sulphur 1 lb., black pepper in powder 
t lb., and water 8 gaUons. Boil them together twenty mmoAes. 

Sbawsbd Manubji— PAUifora<Tna ('A Noviee^ North of Ireland) . Se s> 
weed is an excellent manure both for Sea-kale and Asuaratfua. It mftT 
be put on now, or at any time, whilst freah, and be forked mto the soil 
when the beds are dressed in autumn. Apples, Pears, and Plums ars 
pruned in autumn when the leavea have fallen ; but if aummer^remoiuM 
and pinching of shoots have been duly pursued, little remains lor ths 
knife to do in autumn. 

Cost of EBxcmio a Yihsbt {Amateur),^It is quite impossible for us 
to state the cost. Apply to builders who advertise in our colufluia, and 
to others in your n^ghbourhood, and then make youf salMtloii from the 
eatimatas. 

KiTOHSH RBrn8u*(2\ilM JBTtiO^The earth la the best and oheapestol 
deodorisers. Put the refuse on any vacant ground, and spread a little esrtti 
over it. 

Airrs (H. K.).— They may be driven away by sprinkling a little guano 
over their haunts daily, until they cease to appear. 

DiBBonoH (loo).— Hr. Dobson, Woodlands Nursery, ISIeworth. 

Bkax (C. Jforvdm).— Weaze quite sure that it la not a horae bean ; but 
the beat authorities at the Boyal Horticultnral Sodety could not help ns 
to identily it without seefaig a pod. 

Qbapbs {Z, Z, J?., aifr«y).— Write to Kessrs. Webber ft Co.,]nraitersts, 
Covent Garden, and sUte what you wiah. 

CDBBAma BI.OOIII1I9 vm FnuiTLBas (O. H. L.).— We cm aadap^ no 
reason under your treatment for the Baby Castle Ouzrant having maUeas 
flower-stalks, except the rich manuring. Prune in aunimar aa bafora» 
but avoid the yearqr rich top-dressing for a year or two. 
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Yna l7i?nuLTHT (BIm).— The WMtod toadrtl-llka baneh«f are the 
nsnlt of the want of eoirelatiTo aotton botwoan branchM and roots, partly 
the eonaeqnenoe of the roots being oTor-deep, of nnripened wood, or of 
OTeroropping in the nroTlons year. It may also, to some extent, be 
owinffto the sUte of the foUage, whtoh iseompletely oTerran with thrlps. 
The vines ooold do no good whilst in that state. Now, we can only re- 
. commend yon to smoke yonr house four or fire times with tobteeo. leay- 
ing a night or two between eaoh time. Before smoking shut up the 
honse by three o*elook. X<et all the Vinee be dry, and then next morning 
early imringe freely with water at VOOP, If the leaTos are a fair sample 
you will haye to repeat the prooess four or five times at least 

Puvsirrtxo Orapxs Shawkivo (/. A,).— For Vines planted thlrtv-flve 
years we would recommend you to bring forward strong young Vines, 
and replace the old ones by degrees. Meanwhile, as the Vines now show 
so well and are so healthy, we would, to ayoid shunkinff. run a deep drain 
in front of the border, and if the weather be dry water the border with 
manure water. If you oould not make the drain you might make two or 
three dumb wells. 

AzR Roots of Vmi (E. A.).— The raota on the stems will always be 
produced freely under two circumstances— first, when the atmosphere 
of the house is kept yery moist, and secondly, when from yarioos caases 
the temperature at the roots is much lower than the temperature of the 
house, or there is any other cause for the roots not rooting kindly at the 
time in the border. Some gardeners enoonrtige them rather than other- 
wise; but though so long as yigorous theyaddtothe strength of the Vine, 
they dry up at the colouring period when most strength is wanted. 
Another circumstance against them is, that whilst they root freely in the 
honse, there is so far a check glyen to the free rooting in the border, and 
therefore we consider it advisable to cut them off rather than encourage 
them. As corroboraUye of these remarks, we may remark that this root- 
ing inffide takes place chiefly in forced yloerles, where there is likely to be 
more dilli9rence between the top and the root temperature. 

OooDXBURS Faxlub (IT. Jf.).— We eonid dtaeoyer no insects on the 
Cucumber leaf, bnt there were marks as if thrips had been yisiUng you. 
It is a small insect, and Jumps as you approach it. There are a f ewplaces 
that look aa if yiaited by red spider. Neither insect likes the fumes of 
sulphur, such as giyen off by a hot-water pipe, or by the sun shining on it 
when plastered against a wall. Neither likes the free use of the syringe. 
For the thrips you will haye to smoke with tobacco seyeral times, and 
syringe fireefy ; but if the generality of the leaves are as h\d as those 
sent, we would advise bringing on young pUnU in another place. Take 
what youcan from the present plants, then turn them out, removing all the 
soil, ants, and all, smoking the place with burning salohur. keeping shut 
up fbr twenty-four hours. Then wash all the walls, fill them with fresh 
BOO, «nd repUnt with the fresh planU. If the leaves are all as bad as the 
one sent, tobacco smoking would be mere waste; if only a few are so, 
then smoke and syringe. 

WATBUiNa VixxB nr aw Ihsxdi Bordkb (An JsMfear).— Much will de- 
pend on the state of the weather. If the weather is yery bright with dry 
wind the Vfaies will require water eyery day, espeoIaUy if the border has 
been made of light loam that does not retain moisture long after vrater- 
ing, and the Vines are in a yery yigorous stote of growth. This applies 
to the perioi of the Vine setting its fruit, and so onto the commencement 
of the colouring of the berries, when they should not be so liberally sup- 
pOed with water. With regard to the quantity of water to be given, 
^ AxATEUB's" indgment should be his best guide. No one oould sUte 
the exact quantity, as so mnoh depends on the nature of the soil the 
border is composed of. If it is an open sandy soil a large quantity should 
be giyen at each watering ; on the other hand, if it is a retentive soQ the 
Vines are growing in, a less quantity will be suiBcient, but small dribblets 
of water are not to be recommended at any time. Mr. Wills nlways 
applies it in sufficient quantity to thoroughly soak the soil the Vine or 
other plants are growing in. If the drainage of your Vine border has 
been properly seen to you cannot err by applying waterinUwge quantities 
as soon as the roots of the Vine are in full action, and from that time to 
the period named aboye. As soon as all the berries haye changed colour 
the water-pot may be put aside, only using it occasionally to keep the 
Vines from flagging. All the air that can be given with a higher tempe- 
rature is also then required to give the berries that fine finish and fiavour 
which are the most neoessary and essential points the Vine cultivator 
should keep in view. 

BotB ISABBIXA Obat HOT FLOWBBiira (A Ten-yean 8uhieriher).—We 
can only account for the Boss showing buds and not expanding them, 
from the atmosphere being kept too close and moist. Give more air, and 
keep the plant near the glass. 

I^noPAOATiMO Daphnb OKXoftuic (Idesi)^It is host propagated by 
layering into small pots placed in the ground around the plants. Any 
disposable bushy shoots put in the soil up to the leayes, and pegged 
securely in the soil, and about an inch below the surface, will succeed. 
It is not necessary to make a slit or cut, but that facilitates the rooting. 
Shoots layered now wUl be well rooted by the autumn. 

Pbopaoation op Shbubs akd Trsbs '/. B. IT.).— Rhododendrons may 
be layered in spring before they begin to grow, or in autumn after the 
growth is perfected, and we think autumn preferable. Evergreen shrubs 
should be layered in September or in Maroh, bnt the former is more 



dcRirable. DecldnnuY tree« and shrubs should be layered ia awtiuu 
after the leayes {\M. and cuttings of evorgreen<«. as Laurels, RbooMbe 
put in during September, or of AucnHss eariy in the month, and euttiiud 
of Conifene at the end of August. We considsr the cut in layering pi«l» 
able to the twist 

FxxM FaoiTDS BrACXBKXo— E\TUif bt WooniiCB (Pterin)— Ths josbk 
fronds die off before they unfold, from cold, wet and sudden changMof 
temperature. Keep the Atraoapuera more humid, and ayoid wettim; tht 
fronds, and give a slight increase of temooratnre. We never heud o( 
woodlioe being destroyed by " c%rbonio acid ga*," and if yon craata toA 
a gas in yonr fernery as to drive awty the woodUee. wa think yoarovi 
life and that of those enterin*; It will be Jeopardised, to say notking ol 
the destruction of the plants. Ton say yon have followed our ndvleeui 
catch them by hnndreds, but von really do not see that It leaaana tlu 
quantity. We can only say. Set moro traps or halts. We ore eaztiiB 
you win exterminato them. 

pRinriHO EyxRORKBx Tr^bs awd SirarBa [A 8uhi'riher\.—kT\nija yon 
may cut-in in spring, hut unless it grow* unshapely it should not bapranid 
at all, and it as well m Evergreen 0»ks should not have any pnmlK; 
beyond the cnttlng-nut of a long n«kod branch, or the shortaokuf of 
irrogular growths. This shonM be done in spring before they lief^ ta 

Sow. Portu^l Ltnrals should be pruned early in May, cutting them is 
any shape or form required, and if compact close heads are vaotad 
they should be gone over again at the end of Angust Laurela msv U 
out in Jnno, or if thov roqnire much cntting it Hhonld be done aariyii 
ApriL We, however, out ours at the end of May or eariy in Jnne, aad 
again in Auffust Aueubia ahouM bo ont in snrin<| before the grovt'i ii 
made, and then only ; and the L iu>^utinns should be cut early ia Bhy, 
and the young growths not aftertvarda shortened, as they flower from th* 
ends. 

SoLAWuv CAPSTOAaTnmi Trbatubxt (H. a. B ).— The plant of wbfdi 
you sent uf a fruit and aprig is Solannm ctnulctstram, a gremihoTise or 
half-hardy shrub. It mav be placed out of doors from now aatU Oetobec, 
but is best kspt in a cold f rams, or co j1 airy groonhonse. 

Obbista ob Coronillv aptbb Fi.owirx.^o (I(I/m).— If the pint n- 
quiroa repotting it aho'iM be (loae at one ). A ompo^t of sandr loam ind 
one-third leaf mould, with a free admixture of sand, wiil grov It well, lai 
it may be cut in If ne<*es9ary: but this should be done pravfoailT to 
potting, the latter taking place when the new shoots are a faviachei 
long. The plant may be placed out-doors In summer, it being kept ««U 
supplied with water. 

Pbopaoatiho ABABts yABiBOATA <C. F. J.).-This plant mraovbtra 
the side runners slipped oil, and, being placed in sand in a Atij boidar, 
and kept moist they soon root This may be done from now ap to Sep- 
tember ; bnt wa prefer dividing the plants now, and the dlTisioas lorn 
nice plants for autumn planting. 

Pbopaoatino Obrastitu TowBirroauif (Mem).— Tho b^it method tjil 
we haye tried is to put in cuttings of the lost year's growth at tbaeadol 
March or early in April, two or three together where wanted, iam^ 
them so that they may be two-thirds coverod by the soil. Tb«j iboold be 
put in in little tufts, or two or three branches together, about 6 InehM 
apart from plant to plant or from tuft to tuft They make a Rpleadid 
edging by July. Cnttinga strike freely If inserted in sand aod P'^ed ta 
a cold frame or shady border, and more quickly if placed ia a mild bat- 
hed. The plant is easy of propagation by division. 

RosBS TOE TRAnfisa to Housb (Idem). — Thero are no etargreeii 
Roses such as you require, bnt we think the following woald pleam joot 
though Uiey lose their leaves in winter, as eyery good Bosa doaa>- 
Bourbon, Aoidalie and Sir Joseph Paxton; Tca-««en<«4, Climbing Deroai- 
ensU, Oloiro do Dijon, and MarAchal Kiel ; and Hybrid Perpetual, Miw- 
chal VaiUant Madame Louise Cariqne. Madame de Cambae^ I^ 

Raglan, Jules Margoltin, Madame JnUe Daran, and Bagene Appett. 

IBBBCTS ur CncnvBBJi Framb iConetant Il«o«l«-,I. if ).-WetW^w« 
your description that the insects of which you complain aza woodlM^ 
They cannot be thrips, as these couflne their excursions to the learti ana 
stems, and may be fonnd on the under si<1e of the leaves of plaau at- 
tacked by them; besides, tobacco smcdie will destroy them. ^^^^ 
say it does not those ravaging your plants. Procure a tosd m two tna 
place in the frame. They will clear the bed of woodlice la a abort tlaw. 
We keep them in constantly. ^^ _ . 

FBEirs (jr. M. if.).— Writ© to Mr. Sims, Nurseryman, Foots Cray.Kaau 

PBBSBByXMO THB COLOUB OP DRIBD FI.OWBRS (il»' •— ^'?"5?i. j- 

press the specimen flat ; then put it into a tin dish parUy iUled witb^ 
sand, cover the specimen with more dry sand, and place h» *?<"•■ flu 
heat that wiU dry the pUnt qnlckly without scorehlng. We aw WJ 
that this mode preserves the colours. We shall be obUged by infonaQfls 
on this subject. . _ . . 

Naxbs of PLAifTS (C.F.).— Andromeda mariana. (Conntant Se^K- 
Asplenium adiantum nigrum : 1, Tradescantia virginica; 3, M«roBJ^ 
citrina ; 8, Veronica gentianoldea. (T. B.).—l. Peltea goranlifuMj; * »; 
laginelU Kransslana (?) ; 8, Asplenium rhisophorum ; *».?«"*' 5fJS 
5. Asplenium f alcatum ; 6, Adiantum trapeaif orme. (H. B.).-l, Adiajwm 
pedatum (?) ; 8, Adiantum capUlus-Voneris ; 8, Aspleninm marmum 
4, Pteris chlnensis. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of Londoa for the Week ending June 4tli. 





BABOMBTBB. 




THRUtOKBTBa. | 


Daxb. 


Air. 


Earth. 




Max. 


Mln. 


Max. 


Hin. 


1ft dp. 


Iftdp. 


Wed. .29 
Thnrs. 80 
Fri. .. 81 
Sat. .. 1 
Run... 2 
Hon... 3 
Tues.. 4 


29 929 

80 021 
80.124 
80.070 
29.990 
29.«19 
29.956 


29.886 
29.929 
80.054 
80.055 
29.805 
29.587 
29.919 


74 

70 
75 
78 
82 
68 
68 


44 

60 
40 
44 

56 
48 
40 


51 
61 
62 
62 
58 
54 
55 


61 
61 
62 
62 
58 
54 
54 


Mean 


29.967 


29.888 


72Ji7 


46.28 


62.57 


62.48 



Wind. 



Bate in 



8.E. 
8.E. 
8.E. 
8W. 
B.W. , 
W. ' 

w. ! 



.01 
.04 
.01 
.00 

.78 
.05 
.00 

0.88 



QBBBBAXi BBWiBBS. 



Densely clouded ; shotrery ; cloudy at night. 
Very fine ; oyercast and mild ; very fine. 
Uniform haze ; exceedingly fine ; fine at night. 
Very fine ; very fine throughout. 
Cloudless and hot ; very fine ; heavy rain at ni^t 
Overcast and warm ; rniu ; yerv fine at night. 
Fine ; cloudy ; very fine at night. 
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POULTBT, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD GEEONICLB. 



KOYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETYS POULTRY 
SHOW AT BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 

It ftppears that the Committee do not intend to pay any 
attention to the appeal of " Nbmo," either hy postponing the 
dai« of entiy or rescinding the rule which imposes a fine of 
l(k. per pen if the poultry is not sent. 

I ihonght I would try them, and so sent an entry, hnt refased 
to *" engage to forfeit and pay a sum of £20 if the birds shonld 
pvoTe on entering the yard to he snfTeriDg from any infectious 
dieease," or ** to pay a fine of 10«." if they were not sent, the 
** <m1y exceptions to the fine allowed being death or disease.'* 
As ** Kbuo " says, " a thousand circumstances may occur " in 
thai time to prevent one from sending them — *' the hens may 
be hroedy," or some of them may be stolen, &o. Some thieves 
pedd me a visit a fortnight ago, broke into my Duck-house, and 
eLeared the place. I might have had them entered, and, to 
make amends for my loss, I should have had to have paid a 
fine of 10». for losing them I Further, the exhibitor is called 
n-pon to state exactly the very pair of birds he intends to send ; 
ffeeir exact age to a '< day " must be stated separately, and lest 
he shonld not be able, or willing, to state the precise age, the 
CSommittee ask for the date of their hatching I I suppose they 
tibink poultry fanciers keep a " register of births," or that, if 
tliey happen to have a dozen cocks and hens of the same kind, 
Hiey shall not be able to send any but the identical pair entered, 
ablihongh the others may at the time of the Show be far more 
eligible than those it was first intended should be sent. There 
18 neither sense, reason, nor good policy in such regulations. 
Do the Committee think poultry fanciers as a class are so short- 
sighted as to send valuable birds from home to be penned up 
for a week when they know they are suffering from disease ? 
The probability is the birds would be dead long before the end of 
the Show. Or do they think that after paying an entrance-fee 
of &. per pen every one would not try to send his fowls if at 
all prActioable ? 

Well, I sent an entry, but stated I would not " engage to do 
anything so absurd " as to subscribe to those rules, but would 
agree to " forfeit the entry money if not m^nt, which was enough 
for all purposes." Llark the result. My entry money is re- 
turned to me with a note to the effect that the Committee 
** cannot accept my entry unless on the terms printed on the 
eeitifioate." Surely such policy is suicidal, for, as *'Nbmo" 
aays, " he and many others " will, no doubt, " keep their fowls 
athome."--J.B. J. 



COMB OF THE DORKING HEN. 

Tour statement that " the comb of a Dorking hen should be 
moderate in size, well serrated, and should hang over the 
side," seems to me to reveal a weak point in the pi-esent system 
of judging, upon which I should like to have the opinion of 
Mr. Hewitt, or some other good authority. 

Nothing is more essential in a Dorking cock than that his 
eomb should be straight, and yet the comb of the hen '* should 
hang over the side." You are not alone in this assertion. Mrs. 
Arimthnot states that the comb "should fall over on either 
side." If this rule be correct, how^let me ask, are you to breed 
pexfeet birds ? If I wanted cocks with perfect combs, surely I 
OQgfat to obtain hens as well as cocks whose combs do not fall 
over, either on one side or the other ? Yet you say, that ** those 
who are skilled in, and very observant of poultry, look ' awry ' 
on very upright combs in hens." 

It seems, then, to me, that a straight comb ought to be no 
drawback to a Dorking hen, but rather one of her qualifi- 
eations, provided it be correct in other respects. Unless, 
indeed, the present rule be modified, I do net see how you can 
expeot to breed prize cocks from prize hens. — E. M. 6. A. 

[We forwarded the preceding to Mr. Hewitt, and this is his 
i^plj: — **Iq giving my opinion as to the formation of the 
oomb of a Grey Dorking hen, I quite agree with your published 
statement, that the oomb should be of moderate size, well- 
serrated, and hanRlnp; over the face on one side. The theory 
propounded by * £. M. B. A.' of breeding from what is oom- 
numty known as a ' prick-combedi' Grey Dorking hen, has been I 
Main and again attempted, but I never yet knew a single in- 1 
dividnal who persisted in the experiment a second year, for ^ 



disappointment was the invariable issue, and the chickens thus 
produced proved utterly useless for exhibition. If your corre- 
spondent purposes breeding Dorkings, I would strongly advise 
lum to adopt the very plan he repudiates at present — ^viz., mate 
together a cock having a perfectly upright comb with hens 
whose combe fold and then turn over the face, it matters not on 
which side. He will then find, if well-bred stock birds, that all 
his chickens will have combs exactly of the same formation as 
the parent birds. In Spanish fowls the same rule again holds 
good. It is only great age or want of health and condition 
that will cause the combs of either Spanish or Dorking cooks to 
fall over, if they are truly-bred birds. In the latter case, it 
very frequently happens ^t restored constitution causes the 
oomb to become again as erect and firmly fixed as ever. The 
different formation of the comb is, in the breeds referred to, 
simply characteristic of sex, as is the mane of a lion or the 
antlers of a buck. — ^Edwabd Hswitt."] 



POULTRY AT THE BERKS AND HANTS 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

Wb are glad to note an upward tendanoy in this Show. The experi- 
ment of moving from town to town is a sacoeBs, and enlists new sup- ' 
porters at erery place visited. In common with other agricaltnral 
meetings this siiffered bv the absence of cattle ; bnt the show of sheep, - 
horses, &e.y was so good that the yard was filled, and no ugly gap m 
the rows told of the existence of the " Pest " in some parts. Hamp- 
shire is, f ortonately, free from it. These shows are now so thoroughly ■ 
understood, that they beoome trainiBg schools for farmers who are still 
in search of knowledge and anxious to learn. Thus, the mowing 
machines are no longer exhibited in a row in the implement yard, bat 
they have their trial at actual work one against the other. No one 
can overestimate the importance of seeing machinery in motion, and . 
we believe that more can be learnt by speeding an hour with the 
machines in action, than by a great amount of study of diagrams and 
lectures. 

The progress, however, is not confined to horses, sheep, pi^, or 
machinery. Our department also increases, and the notabilities of. 
the poultey world meet for a friendly joust at Basingistoke, Heading, 
or Winchester, as the case may be. We have published the prize list, 
which wiU afford an earnest of the quality of the birds. Colonel 
Lane's Dorkings were of the highest merit, as were also the second- 
prize birds. These latter owed, their position principally to the 
fact the hens were unequal, one very good, one very inferior. The 
White Dorkings were unusually large and good. There was a bird of 
great size in pen 15, but so decidiedly yellow in his hackle and saddle that 
he could not be considered a white bird. The Cochins were very good, 
especially Miss Millward's prize pen. Game left nothing to desire, 
the Brown-breasted Reds b^g the best birds. This Show has a name 
for JPblands, Mrs. Pettat's Golden and Mr. Edwards's Black with 
white tops maintained their old reputation. The Spanish were the • 
best that have been ever shown at this Show. Mr. Pittis's first-prize 
pen of Golden-pencilled is among the best we ever saw. Thougn we 
connot say as much for the Spanned, yet we are warranted in saying 
the first and second prize pens were very meritorious. There was 
great competition in brahma PootraSy some of the best yards being . 
represented. The prize birds were nearly even, and a pen of chickens 
shown by Mr. Fowler deserves notice. They were early, and we 
thought them birds of promise. We come now to a class that fairly 
demands an increase of prizes. Two are not enough for twenty pens to' 
compete for. There were eight deserving prizes and only two to 
award. We have seldom seen so many good Dnckwings as at this 
Show. The Variety class, comprising Andalusian, La F16che, Malay, 
Guoldres, Silkies, Creve CoBur, and nondescript, was amusing as 
well as attractive. It may give rise to discussion some day. There 
was a dumpy La Fleche, all the points well developed, save that she 
seemed a gallinaceous " Widdrington," and stood " upon her stumps." 
Then we had a vulture-hocked La Fleche cock. This is the first time 
we have seen such a monster. We make no doubt that in 1869 there 
will be a party declaring that vulture hocks are the correct thing for 
a La Fleche cock. We hereby enter our protest. The Malays were 
excellent. 

Then we came to Ducks. Avlesbuir and Bouen took their places 
first and seoond. Some beautiM small Buenos Ayreen, and a cage 
of very tame and graceful Pintail were obliged to be content with high 



Figeons are daily becoming greater favourites. The present Show 
was no exception. The Carriers, Tumblers, Fantails, Trumpeters, 
and Magpies, noticed in the prize sheet, were all highly meritorious. 
In the Magpie class, one pair that took second prize was of surpassing 
beauty. The Various class showed Nuns, Barbs, Jacks, SwallowF, 
and White Jacks. 

Then large downy Rabbits, with ears dropping and trailing on the 
ground, called for our attention, the first-prize one measuring 194 indies 
in length, and 4^ in width ; the second, 18i in length, by 41 m widtt. 
Foreign brought pretty Himalayans, but we doubt whether any of ine 
rough-haired are really "Foreign." The next was a large class for 
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BftbUts (to inefade M poinis). Many vere Toiy gooi, and dasenrad 
prixM. 

Ctmtaxn Booth, sn *mateinr in the neighboturhood, nnt a most at- 
tnoliTe and xomarkable ooUeotion. Two large eagea, phused on a 
oanriage, were deeorated with flowera and eTei|;reena. They had 
pezohes of peeled wood, that shone in the aan, and were tenanted hj 
a Boore of Qolden and Silver oock Pheasants, all in full plnmage. 
These had for companions Dorea — ^White and Barbary. Another caf^e 
held a Chamois, and another a Bartavelle. AH seemed perfecUy 
happy and fearless, and it was apparent to all it waa not " their first 
appearance on the stage." 

The band of the 601h Biflea, the trials of bnntera over six hurdles, 
adiarming "locale," and an excellent and nnmeroas attendance, 
combined to make this a roral Fete, aa well aa a soeoesafol Show. A 
working Committee of gentlemen, and the zealous and experieaoed 
aenrioea of the Secretary, Mr. Downea, deaerred no other reanlt. 

DoBXiKoe r Coloured) .—First, Lieut >CoL Lfine, BracknelL Second, 0. 
Cook, Shoreham, Sa<«Bex. Highly Commended, Mrs. St. John ; Lient.- 
CoL Lane. Commended. H. Portsmouth, Basingstoke. 

DoRKiifoa rWhite).— First and Second, H. Lingwood, Barking, Needham 
ICarket, Suffolk. Commended, G. Butler, BnUsdown, Bramley. 

Cocimr-GHiirA.^Fxr8t, Hiss J. IffUward, Newton St. Loe, Bristol. Be- 
eond. Rev. 8. C. 8tam(>rton, The North Gate, Warwick. Highly Com- 
mended, Rev. W. C. H. Hughes D'Aeth, Arborfleld, Beading. Commended, 
S. D. Forbes, Portsea; Mrs. St. John. 

Gaxk.— First, S. Dupe, Evercreech, Bath. Second, 8. Matthew, Stow- 
mazket Highly Commended, J. Seken, Eltham, Kent ; J. Maaon, Wor^ 



PouLNDa.— First, Mrs. Pettat. Aahe BectoTy. Second, T. P. Edwards, 
Lyndhurst. Highly Commended, T. P. Edwards. Commended, Mrs. 
Fettat. 

SPAxnsH.— Firat, A. H. Drummond, Maidenhead Thicket. Second, J. 
Jenner, Lewea. Highly Commended, F. James. 

Haxbubobb (.Silver or Golden-pencilled).— Firat, F. Pittia, Jnn., New- 
port, Isle of Wight. Second, H. Pioklea, jun., Earby, Skipton. 

HAMBUBona (Silver or Golden-spangled).— First, Mrs. Pettat. Second, 
T. Walker, jun., Denton. Manchester. Highly Commended, Mra. Pettat. 

Brabka Poonus (Light).— First, H. Dowsett, Pleshey, Chelmsford. Se- 
cond and Commended, J. Pares, Postford House. 

BluHKA PooTXA (Dark).— Firat, 7. K. Fowler, Aylesbury. Second, 
F. Jamee, Peckham. Highly Commended, Lieut.-CoL Lane; J. K. Fowler. 

Bamtams.- First. F. Pittia, Jun. Second, Mra. Pettat. Highly Com- 
mended, W. Boutcher, Netting Hill, London ; Rev. J. De L. Simmonda ; 
X. Sheerman, Chelmsford; Miss R. Bead, Nutley, MicheldeTer; F. 
Pittia, Jun. 

Anr Yabibtt sot Bbtosb MBXczoinD.— First, J. S. Fowler (Cr^ve 
^teaur). Second, J. Hinton. Hinton, Bath (Malaya). Third, W. Weeton, 
Bramley, Guildford (Andaluaiana). Highly Commended Mra. St. John 
(Silkies) ; S. C. Phair, Southsea (Crdvo Ccaur.) 

Ducks.— First and Second, J. Bl. Fowler. Highly Commended, T. C. 
Hanison, Hull; Miaa J. MUlward. 

PIGEONS. 

CABBXBita.— Prize, H.Tardley, Birmingham. 

TuvBi:.BB8.— First, J. Ford, Monkwell 8treet, London. Second. — Mar- 
tin, Hulme Barraeka, Moncheater. Highly Commended, J. Ford; H. 
Tardley ; — Martin. 

FAMTAii.a.— Firat, Miaa J. Millward. Second and Highly Commended, 
ff. Tardley. 

Tbuxpbtbbs.- First, H. Yardley. Second, A. P. Maurice, Herriard 
Grange. 

MAOPIB8.— First, — Martin. Second, F. Pittis, Jun. 

Aht Yabibtt hot Bbforb MBwnoMBD.— First, a. Cawood, Thome, Don- 
caater. Second, H. Tardley. Highly Commeoded, H. Tardley ; Maater 
W. Barton, Basingstoke ; H. Cawood ; G. HOI, Winchester. 

BABBzra.— Lon^tfft J^arc— Firat and Seeond, G. Hill. Fotvi^a.— First, 
S. Cawood. Second, Mrs. M. Chureher, Stratton, Micheldever. Variety 
to tneludf all points.— Fint^ G. HilL Recond, F. Blunden, Jnn., Baalng- 
atoke. Highly Commended, J. Ruff, Basinggtoke ; J. Astlett, Polhampton, 
Orerton ; P. Warren, Southampton ; H. M. Maynard, Holmowood, Byde ; 
H. Child, Birmingham ; F. Blunden, Jun. 

JuDOE. — ^Mr. John Baily, 118, Mount Street, Groarenor Square, 



LAUNCESTON POULTRY SHOW. 

This was held on the 29th of May, in connection with the Show of 
ihtf Boyal (Cornwall Agricultural Asaociation. There were 160 entriea, 
and in all classes there were good specimena of the several breeda. 
Hie prize list ia as follows : — 

DoBKiHOS (Coloured).— First and Second, Rev. A. C. Thynne, Peuatow, 
fllratton. Third, R. W. Beachy, Eingskerawell. Commended. T. Smale. 

DoBKZKa.—Coeib.— Second, F. Phillips, Calstook. 

DonoNOS (White).— First, Llent.-Col. Archer, Trelaske. Second, Mrs. 
WoUecombe, Stowf ord Bectory. 

fiPisxaH.— Fiiat, J. H. Reed, Claatock (Black). Second and Third, G. T. 
Sleeman, Pyworthy. Commended, J. H. Nicholls, Loelwithiel r Black.) 

Coomx-CHniA.— First, F. Phillipa, Calatock (Bnff). Second, Mra. WoUe- 
combe (Buff). Third, T. E. Hawken, Lostwlthlel (White.) 

Gams.— First, J. Francia, Eilkhampton. Second, T. Pickard, Stratton 
(BhMk-breasted Bed). Third, A. West, Bude (Black-braaeted). 

Gamx.— Coclb.— FiraLA. Weat (Brown-breaated). Second, J. CaUacott, 
Taviatock (Black Bed). Highly Commended, J. Callaeott (Brown-breaated). 
Oonmiended, R. W. Beaehey. 

BBAHMAa.— Firat, R. D. G. Conaola, Tavistock (Dark). Second, J. H. 
Wcholla. 1 / -, 

■alatb.— First and Second, H. Dareh, Stratton. 

GoBBzaH.— Firat and Second, D. Maynard, Stratton. 

HAMBUBAHa (Golden-pencilled) — Ftot, J. F. Delmar Stratton, Second, 
J. H. NlchoUa. Commended, N. Barter, Plymouth ; J. F. Delmar. 

Hahbubohs (Silyer-pend]Ied}.~Prixe, K. Barter. 



HAifBUBoin (Golden-apangled).— First, J. F. Delmar. Second, J. X^ 
way, Menhenioi 

Haxbubohs (SDver-spangled'.-— FIrat,8.B1anehard, Tavistock. Seeosi 
W. M. Laaoaater. Thnboiongh, Hotoworthy. ^^ 

Poi.Aiina (Golden-spangled).- Firat, S. Sly. Warrington. SeooniT 
B. Hawken, Loatwithlel. Third, T. GhadlBy, Plymouth. 

Babv»oob.— Firat, J. B. Lyie, Launcella. Second and Third, J. 8. Pcm 
Whlterow. Fourth, W. J. Lyle. Fifth, J. H. KichoUa. " 

BANTAxa 'Black and other ooloura).— Firat, H. M. Braseley, Bidefori, 
Second, -> Morgan, Egloakeny. 

GuzBBA Fowu.— Firat and Seeond, W. M. Lanoaater. 

DUCB8 < Ayleabnry).r-Firat, J. H. Nicholla. Second and Third, J. Bisk 
Bridftemle. 

Ducks (Common) .-First, J. Jackman. Second, J. K. Cotton, Uu^b. 
dhxxfch. Third, D. Brent, Linkinbome. 

DucKB (Bouen).— Firat, W. Baddall, South Petherwin. Seeoai, L 
Jettatjt LLfton. 

PzoBOVs.— Convmon.— First, J. Brodc. Seeond, J. HealfBucUandBnvs. 
Third, J. K. Cotton. CarH«r».— Prise, B. Carter, Penaance. Barhi^?^ 
R. Carter. Poufan.— Prlae, W. H. Boott, Exeter. J^i«totti.->Priz8, K. £ 
Clay, Lannceaton. Jaeobint.—Triz^f R. Carter. Trumpeten^-f^X 
Carter. 

The Judgea were Meaara. H. Tyrrell, J. Dunning, £. Carljwu uA 
H. LeeworUiy. 

NEW BOOK. 
The PraaticdLFovUry 'Keeper, By L. Wsioht. GaflSflU, Fettle, 
and Galpin. 1B67. 

Anothsr book on Poaltry I Sarely the fancy is ixkomiag 
rapidly, for many new works mast show the advance of tk 
snbjeot in popular esteem. Another new work, and inoflier 
good one too, and one containing a considerable amount o( 
original matter. 

I own to being somewhat inflneneed by the size and appeir- 
anee of books. The booksellers manage these affain, and t2ief * 
onnning men, manage them well. Somebody said that the 
west end of every town was its best part ; it ms a theory 
which did not bear the test of proof, bnt my book theory will 
For instance : there is the large, broad-margined, otnsme&ta&y 
bound book with beantif al pictnrea ; well, ihhi is meant for i 
drawing-room table ornament, and the pictnres are the b«t 
part of it. Then, of eonrse, we all know what three piirpla- 
dad volomes contain, and how they are not read, bnt ^pped 
and rattled throngh by yonng ladies (Would they had someOiiBg 
better to do I), and how they are secreted by sehool girls from 
the severe-eyed spinster who roles them — for their ^ood. Then 
there are the two volnmes, rather large, of trsTels; the one 
thick Tolome for the gentleman's basiness-room; tod the neat- 
looking book, handy to hold, and which opens nicely, and is of 
good type. This volame is meant to be read and reierred to, 
it lies open so easily, and is therefore fall of practical matter. 

Now jast snch a volame is Mr. Wright's. It is dirided mto 
sections, which sections I will review in their order. The 
first is headed, ** The Management of Domestic Poultry, viih 
a View to Profit." In this section and the one that follows, 
on " The Breeding and Exhibition of Prize Poaltry," Ue the 
strength of the book. They are evidently written from per- 
sonal experience, and there has been also a quick eye and a 
handy pen at work. Mr. Wright starte with the idea Uiat his 
reader may be "totally ignorant of pooltry-keeping," butUi^ 
he wishes to learn and prosper. Perhaps some may ^y^^ 
the somewhat positive and commanding way in whieh w- 
Wright gives his instrnotions. Thns he says, " The paga « 
this [the first] section are not intended pimply *o ^ ''^"J 
commended," bat the orders are " meant to be done; ana 
" such food mast be regalarly given." Well, nothing of thasw" 
can be too plainly pat or too wronjjy expressed, in order tw » 
may be impHcitiy foUowed. What Sir Charles Napier said M 
felt to want at Meanee, and what he wished the f^^rt 
woald write, was a few positively written plain <^'^®'*l*^. 
general coald not forget : so poultry-keepers want a "'^P^" 
tive, plain, good rules, so put as to be always rememfi^ 
Our author writes as an old uncle speaks to a young ^^Z 
" Now mind, young man, you must do this, and you muo w 
do that," &c. If by thus writing Mr. Wright makes us m 
young again — ^well, tiiat is not objectionable. . ^ 

Mr. Wright insists on personal attendance, ^^}^^2Z 
the children of a family to look after fowls; and the cotjj 
quence will be that very soon they will grow to l°J* . ^ 
charges. He lays, also, strong emphasis upon the gi^onw 
cleanliness in the fowl-house, and that it must be pwwjj/ 
waterproof , yet well ventilated, and yet no ^^^^i^» 
eunUght must reach the birds some time during tMoaj- 



His plans of poultry-houses are good. In ch^"^^^i 
gives a good description to guide the beginner as to 1^^^%. 
young bird, and also the absolute need of haTiog roimg <»^ 
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mrery year if winter eggs Are desired. In his hints on feeding 
I ooincide with him in his reoommendation to g^ya the last 
meal in the day of whole com. Indeed, all Mr. Wright's prae- 
' ileal remarks are worth notice. Thns, the wftter-vessel he 
leoommends, haying an opening at the top closed hy a cork, is 
much preferable for cleansing to the ordinary stone fountain. 
The chapter on Incubation is fall of good hints. The adTioe 
Aboni moiBtnre is perfectly correct. I would adTise that if you 
must sit a hen in a box on- wood, as in a hayloft, cut a large 
turf, and set the box on it, and wet the tmrf now and then. 
Bearing, Fattening, and Diseases are noticed in their turn. 

Passing on to Section II. we come to Mr. Wright's advice 
eonoeming ** The Breeding and Exhibition of Prize Poultry." 
Profit and fancy are usually two separate things, yet fancy 
IMMiItry may frequently pay well. Be it so, yet I wish the 
English lower middle class oould make ordixuury poultry §<y 
profitable, that the money spent on foreign eggs could go into 
English pockets. The chapter ** On Scientific Prinoiplee of 
Breeding, and the Effects of Grossing,** smy not couTinoe all 
minds, but it is well written, and rery interesting. One 
remark is undoubtedly true, "without foundation by long- 
continued selection no strain can be depended on." This I 
hsre found to be true over and oyer again. The remarks on 
'« Treatment of Fowls Before and After Exhibition," should be 
tested by the reader's own present and future eneriences. 

The third Section on ** Different Breeds of Fowls," is less new, 
nm upon its subject so much has been of late written. All except 
Bcahma fanciers win, I fear, think the chapter on that breed 
too long in proportion to the space giyen to other yarieties ; 
kut, viUiont doubt, those who haye contributed descriptions 
ol the breed understand it thoxonghly. I may instance Mr. 
Fkures, Mr. Hinton, and others. This latter remark apfrfiee to, 
other contributors to this section. The chapter on (hnne fowls 
i0 written by " Nbwkabxbt," who giyes his name, and of 
whom I may, therefore, speak as Mr. Treyor Dickens. I wish 
this gentleman would publish a separate book on Game fowls. 
He understands this breed thoroughly, and combines the now 
rare knowledge of the bird in its former pugnacious eharaeter, 
«nd its present character as a bird for the show pen. I ask, 
too, because eyen in a recent and large work the chapter on 
Game fowls is yery meagre. Such a book well illustrated would 
be yaluable, for it would record permanently facts aheady dying 
out, because the pastime is gone ; and certainly Mr. Dickens 
knows thoroughly the Game fowl in all its yarieties, and would 
aot pass them over as of mere local knowledge. After the 
Unglish breeds, the French yarieties are mentioned at large. 
I imagine the Houdan will in time be extensively bred in Eng- 
land. Then the Bantams are briefiy noticed— too briefly ; and 
lest any fowl should be offended, the yeiy barndoor bird is 
written about. Looking at him in this pretty book, I say — 

** ThlM bird we know is neither rieh near rare. 
The only wonder ie, how tmr he got there.** 

Section IV. treats of "Turkeys, Ornamental Poultry, and 
Waterfowl." Section V. of " The Hatching and Bearing of 
Chickens Artificially," and the sixth and last Section threats of 
'*The Breeding and Management of Poultry upon a Large 
Scale," as shown in France, at Belair. The last section I read 
in Cassell's monthly number. 

Thus I have briefly reviewed Mr. Wright's work, and pro- 
nounce it to be what its title declares. More pretentious books 
on poultry, and kindred subjects, are often made up chiefly of 
quotations from well-known works, and have no claim to origi- 
nality. Not so this book. The illustrations are not equal to the 
letterpress, but the waterfowl are better than the land birds. 
Kone but a poultry fancier can well illustrate fancy poul^ ; 
•▼en to a good artist a fowl is a fowl, and no more, and its 
points are not seen. Plainer backgrounds cause figures to 
stand out sharper and clearer. 

In conclusion, I may state that Mr. Wright is the ** Nxmo " 
of our columns; now **Neko" is somebody. — Wiltshibb 
Bbctob. 

II^TCREASE OF PRIZES FOR CANARIES AND 
. RABBITS. 

PaxviT me to make a few remarks on the great falling off in 
the entries of Babbits and Canaries owing to the small amounts 
given as prizes. For instance, fanciers Uving at a distance are 
obliged to forward their stock by rail, the cost of so doing, 
•van for a single Babbit or Canary, being more than the value 
of the first prize should it be fortunately obtained. 

Now, in the opinion of a large nimiber of fanciers, and 



having the best intentions towards these exhibitions, the follow- 
ing uterations would be advantageous, and I trust Com- 
mittees will take them into consideration :~Instead of giving 
the small prizes that are now given, and only charging smdl 
sums for entrance, we wish for £1 as the first prize, and lOf • 
as the second, and Si. or some such sum to be charged for 
entrance fees. The entries would be largely increased. 

It is well known that long-eared Babbits are very valuable, 
also pure-bred Belgian Canaries ; Babbits often being sold for 
from £5 to £10 in these exhibitions, and Canaries often for 
very large amounts.— John Tatlob, Sheffield. 



BEE-KEEPING IN RUSSIA. 
[Continued from page 804 .) 

A TomxD of dnuned honey costs in these countries from l^d. 
to Sd. Honey in the comb is somewhat more expensive, oost- 
ing Sid. per lb. Honey is always filtered on a warm hearth 
through a sieve of bast, in order to separate' it from the wax. 
Wax, which however is very often adulterated with tallow and 
pea flour, costs from 9^(2. to If. per lb. All this, however, M 
far as regards prices, holds good only for the more southern 
governments, as, for example, Isaratofl, Irenburg, &c. In the 
more northern governments, especially Moscow, the pricee are 
different, and are often more than double what is above stated. 
In Moscow, on the honey-feast, the let of August, a i>ound of 
honeycomb costs from U. to It. 4d. per lb. ; in autumn lOdL, 
and in the months of February and March, during the great 
fast (Lent), from Ic. 6d. to St. During the great fast an 
enormous quantity of honey is consumed, as all the orthodox 
Bussians are allowed to drink tea, which is the chiisf beverage, 
only with honey or raisins, as sugar is not *' pure for fast- 
ing," because it is cleaned with burnt bones. A pound of wax 
ooste from St. to St. 6<l. in winter. In Petersburg the prices 
are the same. 

He who would send en gro§ fine honeycomb in frames fKMtt 
Germany to Petersburg in February or March could make a veiy 
good business of it, as honeycomb in Bussia is comparativegr 
bad-^.e., it is in small pieces and broken, while those who buj 
usually look out for larger pieces, which, however, as Dzierzon*s 
system is not known there, it is difficult to obtain. 

In the western governments the bees are treated in an en- 
tirely different way to the east. In the north-west of the 
Bussian governments of Nowgorod.Tskow, and the formeo^J 
Polish provinces of Ismolensk and Witebsk, they leave tha 
stocks in the open air on their stands in winter without sur- 
rounding them with straw, &c. ; nay, they do not even iake 
the trouble to dose the rabbets, &o, with clay, &o. The stocks 
being lagers, resting at a small height from the ground, are 
often buried so far in the snow that only the higher point is to 
be seen ; (they do not lie horizontally as has been mentioned). 
But, nevertheless, although they are lagers— as the head is 
raised they are to be considered as half-lagerstocks — and are 
exposed for six months to intense cold, which often reaches 
— 80^ B. (82° below zero of Fahr.), and lasts long; most of 
them winter well. The snow, which almost buries them, is per- 
haps the cause of it ; nay, in one of two stocks belonging to 
a neighbour of mine in the government Ismolensk^ where I 
lived in the years 1860-1862, the lower door had fallen out in 
the winter of 1860-1, and the opening, more thim 1 foot by 
6 inches, remained open until spring without the stock dying. 
I tried the same experiment with my klotzbeuter in the winter 
1861-62, of course on purpose. l!he lower opening remained 
the whole winter exposed to storm and snow, and on the 21st of 
April the bees very cheerfully flew out for the first time to clean 
themselves, and I counted at most from 100 to 150 dead bees. 
The following day they carried in pollen of Anemone pulsatUla. 

In spring, as soon as the bees have held their flight for 
cleaning themselves, all the lower part of the comb in the 
stock is removed, so that only 18 inches remain. 

This is considered necessary, that the bees may " work more 
industriously." After cutting out the combs, the stocks which 
are poor in honey receive a few pounds of honey, which is mostly 
granulated. The swarms whi(^, in spite of the bad treatment, 
issue rather early here, often in the beginning of the first week 
in June, are all placed singly, in spite of their light weight of 
2, at most 4 lbs. ; the latter weight only occurs exceptionally. 
O^y late swarms, which often weigh merely three-quarters of 
a pound, are united together. In the month of July honey 
is taken in proportion from all the old stocks, even from those 
that have given swarms, if only a few ounces, and 6 inchee or 
somewhat more of the lower part of the combs, even if filled 
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with brood, is ent away that the bees may not "be idle.*' Id 
aatunn the honeycombs are cat out, and honey is giyen to 
all strong stocks which are poor in honey, according to their 
want. Bmpty combs are oat away at the top of the hive, and 
honeyeombs are inserted instead, and they try by means of 
wooden«peg8 to give them a regalar position. 

Stocks which are too weak are destroyed, bat the bees are 
not killed, nor anited with other stocks, bat they let them 
disperse where they like. In all these countries little honey 
is obtained, in spite of the lazarious vegetation. In spring 
the best gpathering is from anemones, especially Pulsatilla, 
different lands of willows, poplars, maples, ashes ; in summer 
from Bhamnus frangula, Prunns padas, Borbns aucuparia, 
white thorn, and bilberry, from large areas of Thymus serpyl- 
lum, later from the very extensive buckwheat fields, and lastly, 
late in summer and in antumn, from the enormous quantity 
of heath. The pines and fir trees which alternately form large 
forests here, are of no use to the bees in these countries. 

In the same manner as in the countries mentioned, the 
Esthen Letten and others in the provinces on the Baltic manage 
their bees, with this difference, that the klotzbeuter-standers, 
which are the principal hives there, are taken into a cold 
chamber, &o., during winter. In the more southerly-situated 
western provinces of Bussia and in Poland the stocks are taken 
for the winter into dry cellars, or under the floors of dwellings, 
after a few boards have been removed and a hole has been dug 
in the ground for this purpose. 

The owners of a great many stocks dig large pits on elevated 
spots, place the stocks in them, and cover the pits with thin 
beams or refuse boards, on which is placed a thick layer of straw, 
and a sloping roof to shoot the water off. It is strange that 
the bees are wintered in the open air in a large part of 
the north-west, and in-doors, &c., in the milder south. In 
spring, when the snow is gone and great cold is no longer to 
be expected, the stocks are again placed in the open air, but 
no care is taken that every hive be put in its former place ; 
this is nowhere in Bussia attended to. The following day, after 
placing the stocks again in the open air, they are cleaned of 
dead bees, rubbish, mouldy combs, &o. All the lower part of 
the combs, to the first cross of the klotzbeuter, more than 
a foot high, is then cut away, just as we have seen in the more 
northern part of Bussia. At the swarming season almost all 
the swarms which issne are placed singly, the smaller ones in 
smaller hives, which are often but 6 inches in diameter, but 
from If to 2 Prussian ells (3i to 4 feet) long or high. Only 
late swarms and veiy weak ones are united. In autumn all the 
stocks, whether young or old, which have too much or too little 
honey for the winter, are killed with brimstone by the owner him- 
self, and a similar mixture is obtained as in the east of Bussia. 

In South Bussia, the desert districts, where straw cylinders 
are used, the bees are treated in the same way. 

In PolMid proper, partly the swarming system, partly the 
pruning method is employed, and in the same manner as with 
stocks with immoveable combs in Germany ; the hives are kept 
in special bee-houses. The artificial increase of stocks, how- 
ever, Ib as unknown in Poland as in all the other parts of the 
Bussian empire. I was stared and laughed at in the different 
parts of Bussia when I told the clergymen, &c., of artificial 
swarms, Sso. That the drone is a male and the worker a neuter 
is quite strange to the people in all Bussia. With regard t6 
the queen, they are all clear about her in Bussia proper ; the 
queen they consider the female, and call her mother ; but the 
workers are said to be the males. Only in many parts of 
Poland and the provinces on the Baltic the queen is taken for 
the male bee, the workers for females, and the drones for the 
nurses of the brood, for which they (the drones) are taken 
throughout the whole empire. 

Bovist (fungus), is nowhere used for fumigation. Foul 
brood is only Imown in the western provinces ; lately, however, 
it has appeared also in the government of Moscow, thus rather 
easterly ; in the proper east, however, this disease is not known 
at all. Dysentery only appears but rather frequently in the 
west. Strange to say, this disease is unknown elsewhere, al- 
though the bees in Bussia are obliged to remain inside the 
hive during the whole of six months. 

With regard to klotzbeuters, I have still some remarks to make. 
They are mostly made of oak or fir trees, less frequently of lime 
trees, besides being worked more roughly. Inside they are 
hollowed out carefully (smoothly), and equally in diameter. 
They are distinguished from the German klotzbeuters by having 
a piece of wood driven in as a wedge outside, just in the middle, 
through the opening of the door, which piece of wood projects 



at both sides and forms two handles, and at the same fSm 
divides the stock ontside into two equal parts, each of iM 
receives a solid door— a thick board. In the western goTeBi. 
ments only where lager-klotzbenters are kept they are notdlfidel * 
by a piece of wood. It may also be mentioned, that in all Boaii 
proper some honey is taken from the strongest stocks it tin 
end of July, besides the proper honey harvest in aatanio,ii 
order to be able to supply the public with honey on the lit«( 
August, the honey-feast, when every wealthy Bussian jimia 
himself more or less with honey. — ^Edwabd Assmuss. 



A Beb Citt.— Mr. Carpenter, one of the great hee-mubnd 
Hampshire, died a few days ago. He had two hundred stab. 
He and his ancestors have resided at Godfr^'s Farm at Bais- 
lien, In the New Forest, for upwards of a oentary. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 



CaivB CcEUB's FKATHias Raooko (C. £.).— This is ibe timt of yw 
when th« plomoffe of fowls is brittle and shabby. Feathen tUt ■• 
damaged and siokiy itow, will not be renewed till next monUmg tiae, 
when, we have no deabi, your bird wlU rogain a perfect epfainiie. 
Thousands of hens that enjoy every poaaible adrantage ere in the mm 
plight as yours. 

Killed bt Ovbb-kxkdkbss (T. E, P.).— Yoor ehlekens ere ot«m&» 
lated; they do not require to be under glass, nor do they want m nd 
egg as yon appear to glre. Move them out on to grsss, doicg m bw 
heat of tho day, that Uie ohange may not be too great or suddap ; Imptti 
hen under the rip, but let the chiokens ran aboot. Thsy vill ikmM 
walL They are dying from being oTei^stlmoIated, and yon ouydinoB- 
|inue the egg altogeuier. 

Dubbiko Scissobs ( W. it).— We find no difficulty in obtiiahig tkae ■» 
any good cutler's. Those used by grooms for clipping hones issssr IH 
purpose Tery welL 

Imcub^tob aaauukTOB (JT.).— We never heard of a ragslttor vUek 
could be affixed to the ordinary gas burner of an incubator; sneh, for to- 
stance, as a mercury float that would, in rising and fallisf aoeordtng ts 
the temperature, turn on and diminish the gas. 

Bice toe Fowls (Clara).— Rice is the least nutritious of <J»,0« *5J« 
STallable for poultry. It may be giren in moderate qoaBtiUeij«»« 
during Tcry hot weather, or when fowls have become too fat im a u 
desirable to reduce them. 

DoREiwa Cock Pabaltsed (C. O. iff.).— Tho loss of power la the k^ 
walking backwards, and staggering, ore inOications that » Wo<rt-vwa 
is ruptured on the brain. Keep the bird quite quiet and cool awl «»• 
diet ; the ooilng then sometimes, but rarely, ceases, sad we kaw taan 
the birds afterwards recover. 

PiOKOMS LAYwa 8orr Boos, Ac. ( W. I. I.).— Your «««» t^^SSJjI! 
arisen from one chief cause— the birds being o<»flM^,,.?~*>'^J!? 
at liberty, they would by exercise and picking up variooi thing* J*^ f£ 
themselves tree of disease, which high feeding withost air aadenww 
will frequently bring upon these birds, and TmmiKjeri are J* j^ 
acUve, but will sit in the same pUce for hours. Oar P»«~"J«*JJSS 
the garden, and at some periods of tho year feast on «"«"■••*■' "SL 
dee^y dyed beaks plainly show. We would advise you to ww a ugj 
shallow box or pan with lettuce, cress, and cabbage seed*, «4" 
nicely grown put the box in your loft. Pigeons like to pluck a p" 
food when growing, but do not care for it when cot, •PP*""'? "JJ 
better able to nip off a piece when the plant stands firm and flxaj- «" 
feed low, avoiding tares and beans, and let your birds have »»» "SJJl 
and salt in the house. Mashed poUtoee would also be beo«lJJM»J 
wise a doseof castor oiL Inflammation from high feeding and osuawn 
being the disease, the cure must rest in any means which wiu www «« 
system, and remove the fever. phMMsh 

PhBASAXTS— DUBATIOV OF SiTTIHO— FEEDWO (W. 8. ^'^''J^^Sm 

sit twenty-two days, but sometimes a day or two tenger. ""^mS 



cock Pheasants of every sort together, provided there J« "f/J^TS 
cannot keep them togetherin pairs. The young require to M ""^ fe 
boUed hard, and chopped fine, on curd made of milk "» PJ^Ai' 
bruised wheat, rice boUed in milk, dough made of oatmeal, ana ni«J 
are sick, on ants' eggs. ^ 

Feedimo Ctohets (W. 1. 1.).- Let the cygnets and *« JmJ»J^ 
shut up for three or four days. They should have a w*"^JJJr3ioit. 
growing grass at bottom, some lettuce cut in long ?*"?J frJitUtartl, 
meal enough to cover the surface of the water. After they ais aiu«- / 
it is still well to feed them for a time in this way. ^ 

Chickeh-eatiho Cat («dttfc).— We like a cat on our J»««f*5JSiIti 
Uke our chickens more ; so if our eat UUed the latter, ^*»SS^f^iSt 
the cat to a watery death. You could only save your c"**J!. rtji- 
cat too by having the chickens within a wire 6nclosnP9-w»»« » •- 
as well as the sides. ^^^ 

QuBBK Latino a Plubality or Eoos nr Oke ^"■^JJiSth*** 
(Edward fa<rtrotfc«r).— We do not fancy that there was •flJ^^^ |r 
unfortunate queen, which was merely impeUed to reueve^^^^ 
depositing a plurality of eggs in every available cdL owing ww. 
scribed breeding space to which she iw» r««*ri«*^ ?^? J^fi**^ 
Could you once have succeeded in raising the PoP^^^^JJrhlndf " " 
extent, we have UtUe doubt that she would have PWJff^fSs 
equal to the occasion. We perfecUy coincide ^^\y°I^J^ Sne 



Dwaon oi, ana improveiuenw upon, uun wimumu. •..- — ^^^^^ |y 

Abtikcial Swabmb (W. H. Ste«r).-Do not »t*«»P*K*? J?doWf* 
population by reversing the position of the bives. tf ^y ■» (^ ^ 
Vould risk the loss of one or both the queens. We shoold no" ^^ ^ 
artificiaUse under such circumstances, but should preiw w 
issue of natural swanns. 
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HUMEA ELEGANS CtJLTUKE. 




\ ROM th^ ^tatelinefia of its 
growth, the j^aceM dispo- 
sftion of its fiilver^'- brown 
plimiea, B.nd its agreeable 
fragrance, Humna elcgans 
must be considered one of 
tke most pleasing of decorative pliuits. Planted at the 
back of 9. border q£ bedding; ^Uaite, dotted bere and there 
in extensive arrangements of these, placed in the centre of a 
large bed, or ffmwn as a spedmm on a lawn, anj i^rt- 
ceming which it may have as regards showiness of bloom 
ismore thui compensated I6r by^its distinctness of habit 
aaid elegance of form. 

• The ^ant was grown much taller (some say finer), fifteen 
or twenty years ago than now ; one mi^t then have seen 
Hnmeas with stems as thick as a Dahua-stake, and quite 
as long, without so much as a leaf—- wonderful were the 
Humeas of those days — ^bnt since then symmetrical plants 
vrell provided with foliage and bloom, without the dis- 
^gmrement of a long bare stem, are the objects aimed at. 

. Xboee who cidtiva4e the Hwnea should remember that 
it is a biennial ; the moment the seed has germinated the 
tendaney of ike pkot is towwrds flowering ; it grvws one 
ysar and flowers the next, b^ng vigonms and compact, or 
tall and ungainly, according to the treatment. If tall 
*4eggy ** ^nts are wanted, then sow the seed in spring, 
keep the plants pot-bound throughout the summer, allow 
the foliage to flag firom want of water, keep them as closely 
together as trees are planted in a coppice, and warm and at 
a distance from the glaas in winter ; but if you wish for iane 
plants with spray touching the ground or stretching beyond 
the rim of l!he pot, they must from the daj^ they appear 
above the soil be kept gently progressing, must never flag 
from want of pot-room or water, and must have the same 
advantages as a specimen Pelargonium or Cineraria — 
namely, plenty of air, light, and room. 

• The seed may be sown any time< duEing May, but from 
the 1st to the 16th is to be preferred. It is not, however, 
now too late to sow the seed, more especially for plantio^- 
out in the following year about this time. A pan a foot m 

' diameter will be sufficient to grow plants for a largegarden, 
and a shilling packet of seed will be ample. The pan 
should be w^ drained, and filled to the rim with fine 
soil, sifted through a half-inch sieve, an inch or so of the 
riddlings or rough portions being placed over the drainage, 
and then the fine soil The compost may consist of two- 
thirds light loam, one-third leaf mould, and one-sixth of 
silver sand. Previous to sowing, the surfiaee should be 
made quite smooth by patting it gently with the bottom of 
a flower*pot, and after the see£s have been scattered evenly 
evet tlie surface they ^ould be' just edrrered with fine soil.> 

Ko. m —You XIL Nxw SzBXM* 



A geaitle watering must then be given, and the pan, having 
beea placed in a hotbed^ the soil should be kept shaded and 
moist. A Cucumber or Melon-frame, or any ordinary hot- 
bed will do. The soil should be kept moist but not wet, 
and in a few days the plants will appear. The pan ought 
to be kept near the glass, and air must be given daily, and 
water when necessary. When the plants show their second 
or rough leaves, the pan should be placed near the ghuHS 
in a cold frame, or, wfiich will answer better, it may be set 
in a position shaded from tiie midday sun, and covered 
with a hand-glass, the top being put cross-ooraerwise eaHy 
every morning. Give a gea&e sprinkling overhead at 
4 P.M., and put on the top closely. If placed in a frame the 
paa osHi^t to be shaded from bright sun in order to prevent 
the soil becoming dry, and air should be liberally admitted, 
but in the morning only, closing early in the afternoon 
after gently sprinkling with water overhead. 

The plants will not appear to make much progress at 
first, but when one can take them between the finger and 
thumb, and with a stick lift them from the pan, pot them 
off singly in pots from 2^ to 3 inches in diameter, using the 
same compost as at the time of sowing, and set the pota 
closely together on sand in a cold frame. Give a gentle 
w^tenng after potting, put on the lights, keep close, shade 
from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and at the latter hour give the lightest 
possible sprinkling of water, and shut up closely. In* a 
few days uie plants will recover ; then admit air early in 
the morning, shade for an hour or two during the hottest 
part of the day, shut up closely by 4 p.m., and give a gentle 
watering overhead. Water should also bo supplied in the 
morning, for the soil in the pots must be kept moist. 

Under the above treatment the |dants will grow rapidly 
and strongly. They must not stand still an hour : there- 
fore when their pots are full of roots at once shift them into 
four-inch pots. Afterwards keep them in the frame, ptir- 
euing the same treatment as before, and in a fortnight tiiey 
will have filled the pots with roots, and should have six- 
inch pots without delay, employing the same compost and 
afforcfing the same treatment as before, only they must 
have' room. These pots will soon be filled with a mass of 
roots, and now for a change of treatment. Tilt the lights 
back and front from 7 a.m. to o p.m., the lights being drawn 
on at the former hour and off at the latter. The plants 
will therefore be covered by the lights tilted over them 
by day. and be exposed at night. Water overhead when 
ithe lights are drawn down, but before doing so water at 
the root if the soil is dry, using weak liquid manure if 
neeessairy. By the early part of August the plants will 
liflvehard bfdls of soil and roots; choose then an open 
isifrftatiott, but sheltered from winds, and prepare a bed 
1 foot'dedt) in every way the same as for pricldng-out 
Celery, using good loam enriched "with a dressing of 
3 iriches of rotten manure and 3 inches of rough baf mould. 
.Give the plants a good watering before turning them out of 
their pots, and plant them in the bed in quincunx order at 
1 foot apart every way ; then well water them overhead at 
oncd, and afterwards whenever the weather is hot and 
dry: in- «itcli periods watering at the root must also b^ 
»well uttendfed to." 

Nc. 976.— Yob XXXVir.» Olb 8bxsi> 
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Abont the middle of September, and not later than the 
end of the month, the plants ehonld be lifted yenr oarefoU^ 
with a fork, on a damp day if poeaible. Preeerre the old bafl 
entire, bat shake awajr the loose soil ; then plaee them in nine- 
ineh pots, affording liberal drainage, and using a oompost of 
oie-thizd loam from rotten tnrf— that from a paetnre where the 
ioil is a rather strong yellow loam is to be preferred— one-third 
thoronghly deoomposed oowdnng, and a like proportion of rough 
er three-parts-deoayed leaf mould, with the addition to the 
whole of about one-sixth sharp sand. The loam should be 
tern in pieces with the hand, the oowdung should be so diy as 
te be eanly broken with a spade, the leaf mould ought to be 
passed through a three-quarter-inch riddle to free it from stioks, 
and all should be well mixed and incorporated. The soil must 
be well woriDsd in amongst the roots, and the plants on^^t 
sot to be potted deeper than they were before, or only yery 
little. They may, after potting, be placed in a cold pit, a gentle 
watering and a slight syringing oyerhead being given, and the 
iiaine kept close and shaded for a few days until the plants ze- 
eeyer fr^ potting so as to endure sun and air without flagging. 
After theyhaye become again established, iur should be given 
yery freely whenever the weather is mild, and protection must 
1^ afforded them by mats placed over the lights. They may 
remain in the cold pit or frame until the dose of November, or 
even later if the weather be mild, when they should be re- 
moved to a cold and airy greenhouse, where they cannot have 
too light and roomy a position. The plants must be watered 
to keep them gently growing, in fact the foliage should not be 
allowed to flag ; no water, however, is to be given until the soil 
becomes dry, then afford a watering sufficient to show itself at 
the drainage. This is the grand secret of watering, for it is 
positively injurious to water a plant when the boU is wet, and 
it is equally hurtful to allow it to droop from the soil being too 
dry. As regards temperature, it is sufficient during winter if 
the plants be kept from frost; even a few degrees below 
freezing with a dry atmosphere will be better than a few 
degrees too much heat. Protection from frost is all they re- 
q^re, and air on all favourable occasions. 

In February the plants may be shifted into 12-inch pots, 
employing the compost already mentioned, and this is all the 
potting I consider necessary for subjects intended to be planted 
out in the flower-garden. Let the plants continue in a cool 
house until the end of March ; then place them in a cold pit, 
and let them remain there until the end of liay, giving air on 
aU favourable occasions, and keeping them as cool as possible, 
but protecting from frost. Sometimes when I have had little 
room I have not potted them early in spring, but have fed 
them with liquid manure instead ; but the plants were not so 
fine as those which had had a shift. 

The ground where Hameas are to be planted should have a 
Itberal dressing of manure and leaf mould, or holes, each suffi- 
ciently large and deep to hold a barrowful of the compost 
named for potting, should be dug for the plants. After planting 
give a good watering. 

II specimens are required for the greenhouse or for other 
pmrposes, some of the most promising plants may, eariy in 
January, be potted in 12-inch pots and kept in a cool house. 
By the end of February they will have filled the pots with 
roots; they may then have a final shift into 15 or 18-inch 
pots, and at this potting the soil may be rougher but not 
richer, though the loam may be of a stronger nature. They 
should be carefully watered until the roots are working in the 
fresh soil, and may after February have a sprinkling of water 
overhead night and morning, but nothing approaching to a 
dose atmosphere. Of air and light they cannot have too much, 
and they cannot be kept too cool so long as they are merely 
protected from frost. They must have plenty of room, and if 
inclined to grow on one side more than another the pot should 
be reversed, placing next the light that side of the plant which 
seems disposed to grow least. When they have filled the pots 
with roots they may have liquid manure at every alternate 
watering, and afford a liberal supply of water when it is re- 
quired. If aphis appear fumigate with tobacco paper, and 
thrips may be disposed of in the same manner ; but either of 
tiiese insects attacking Humeas show the air to have been too 
dose, warm, and dry. Keep cool, airy, and well watered.— 
O. Abbey. 



Betinospoba filifzba.— The first-class certificate for this 
lillant, which was exhibited on Taesdsy, the 21 nt of May, was 
awarded to Mr. John S^andish, of the Boyal Nursery, Ascot, 



and not toMesm. J. Yeitdi ft Sons as was stated. Mr. Stan- 
dish holds the «ntii« stoek of this spleDdid Conifer, whioh ha 
is now sendhig oat 



A YlSrr TO LEIGH PARE. 

I ncBMny aeoompanied a friend to tha gaidens ap 
ing to Leigh Park, near Havant, Hampshirs, the reaiaianee of 
W. H. Stone, Esq., M.P. ; and amidst the yaryfaig iighU and 
shades of an April day, passed a f^ hours most agreeabW 
amongst the objects of Kature*s handiwork whieh are met win 
there. 

The neat Utile town of Havant. lying on the South GoMt 
Line, about seven miles from Poitinioath, is easily a oo ea si blo 
to holiday-seekers, and the atiraotiona of the Ptok an folly 
appreciated in summer by yiaitors from miles around. The 
entrances to the place are from the Portsmouth turnpike road ; 
that which idlorded us ingress is about a mile and a half from 
Havant, and is provided with a handsome lodge, the aiehitaetonl 
design of which is the first evidenoe of taste whieh attmets the 
fye of a stranger. After entering at this plaee, and following 
a carriage drive winding amongst ** ancestral trees,'* we came 
to a slight wire fence separating the shrpbberies and pzeemets 
of the mansion from the park without. Passing this, my at- 
tention was first arrested by a curious-looking building, of 
which the masonry, grey with age, proclaimed its antiquity. 
A most intelligent guide who accompanied us through the 
grounds informed us that this was the old libnu^, the present 
mansion being a modem erection, and occupying a difFersnt 
site from tiiat of the old house. The library is a beanttfial 
octagonal building, and its eight oriel windows contain ezoeUent 
paintings relating to the Staunton family, to whom the .estate 
formerly belonged. The harmonious blending and richness of 
the colours in these windows is yery attractive to the eye, and 
the skilful workmanship displayed in the carved aunoundings 
enhances their beauty. 

From near this place a straight path divei^ged towaida the 
aquatic-house, where the Egyptian Paper plant (Papyroa anti- 
quorum), Bnllmshee of the Nile, interspersed with the Uoaaons 
of the Victoria regia and other water plants, diaplayed them- 
selves in natural perfection. The gold fish here were remark- 
able for their tameness as well as beauty. 

Leaving the aquarium we passed into the Orehid-honee^ 
which is connected. Here are many new and rare species of 
Orchids, some df which are yery fine spedmens. Of these 
most of the names have escaped my memory ; but my at- ^ 
tention was forcibly attracted by a profuse-growing Allamanda 
Schottii trained to the roof, which it traverses. Beeidee look- 
ing very ornamental, it excellently guards off the direct rays of 
the sun. 

Leaving this house, and going westward of this range, we 
passed through two vineries and a Heath-honse. In the latter 
the numerous varieties were most brilliant and lovely — ao 
lovely, that in gazing on the beauty of the Australian planta I 
was reminded of those lines — 

" Anotbar FIoka ihare of bolder hnes 
And richer sweets. Leyond oar garden pride, 
PUys o'er the flelds." 

I lingered amongst these charming plants, and shall always 
retain a pleasing recollection of the Heath-house at Ijeigh 
Park. Here a glass case 4 feet wide is connected, and extends 
the whole length of the west wall. This is made serviceable 
for many purposes ss well as the protection of the trees on the 
wall from late spring frosts, and preventing the fruit from being 
damaged by heavy rains when approachiiig maturity. 

Betraoing our steps to the Orchid-house, and making euz 
way throu^ the entire range, we were next introduoed to two 
more vineries, one of whidi contained coloured Orapea, all, I 
believe, of the Black Hamburgh kind, and admiimbly trained. 

The Peach-house completed this range. Two other yinesies 
were passed, and then we came to the pineries, consisting of 
four ranges, two of them lean-to's and the other two span-roofed 
pits. The two latter contained successions of fruiting Pinea, 
all presenting a yery healthy appearance. 

Next we were shown a Uurge and lofty stove, in which were 
fine specimens of flowering and omamental-foliaged plants and 
tree Ferns — ^viz., two planta of Maranta Porteana, and idso of 
Maranta zebrina, two handsome specimens of Cyeaa revoluta, 
Zamia Lehmanni, Philodendron pertusam, Musa Gavendialdi, 
in fruit, Izoras, Ac. Among the tree Ferns were Diek- 
sonia antarclioa, Alsophiia australis, Gyathea dealbata, C. ne- 
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dnllaria, md Oilxotinm prinoepi. Some seedling GymnogrammM 
were also worth mentioning. 

A propegating-pit was the next boilding we entered. This 
ooatained oattings of plants of Taloable speoies, all affording 
good evidenoe of their earefnl enltnre. We were then oon- 
dneted along the baek of the boilding, taking the orohard- 
honae on onr way ; and passing by a side walk towards the east 
we entered the new kitchen garden. This has only been 
recently formed, bnt promisee fall weU nnder the management 
of Mr. Tonng, the head gardener. It is three acres in extent, 
admirably laid ont, and walled in, and the various crops are in 
a thriving state. There is a number of new pits for forcing 
▼egetablee, and Gaoombers and Melona were in a floaxishing 



Passing oat of the kitchen garden, through the shmbberies, 
we soon arrived at the new carriage drive, on one side of which 
18 a thickly-planted border of Rhododendrons, and on the other a 
neat plantation of choice Conifers on a well-kept piece of turf. 
We continued our walk along this winding and ornamental 
drive towards the mansion, which is about 350 yards north- 
west of the kitchen garden. A new conservatory, a lofty and 
imposing structure, graces the south front to the mansion. 
Being unfinished there is nothing worthy of remark here, save 
the extensive and lovely landscape which is opened to the view, 
bounded by the hills of the Isle of Wight, and with the sea in 
ihe foreground. Hayling Island is distinctly seen, and right 
and left is spread a panorama of picturesque scenery as beau- 
tiful as any in this country. A narrow spiral staircase con- 
ducts from this conservatory to a vaulted corridor, open to the 
west, on the loweet level of the west front. This is designed as 
a promenade on rainy days. From this corridor we passed on 
to the green turf before the house. It is an elegant edifice, 
Tery unlike the general massive and stately architecture em- 
ployed in England. The style is pure Swiss, with all the 
gables and terraces prominent as in a mountain cbAteau. 

Descending about 600 yards of gentle slope we came to the 
borders of a sheet of ornamental water. This miniature lake, 
three acres in extent, has an island in the centre nearly covered 
in the season with brilliant Bhododendrons. We were told that 
a former owner of the estate had a regular war sloop lying here 
eompletely rigged and manned, and a ruined fort is still shown 
on the island, which was made to resist mimic bombardments, 
for the amusement of a generation that has now passed away. 
There are various points of attraction in the grounds we tra- 
Tcrsed around the water, such as the rustic bridge connecting 
the island with the mainland, some rustic shady retreats, a very 
pretty grotto, and a rockery, where hardy Ferns were flourishing 
amongst early spring flowers. 

Leaving this we ascended the hill towards the Conifer ground. 
Having gained one of the walks which wind through a part of 
the pleasure grounds, we passed one of the Bose gardens and 
along the south and west side of the fruit garden. Here we 
saw Camellias in full bloom trained to the wall. Not one of 
them had suffered by the severity of the late winter. We 
were now among the Conifers. AH these are certainly worthy 
of remark individually, and the least that I can say is, 
that amongst others two magnificent plants of Arancaria im- 
jbricata may be seen there without a blemish in any tier from 
top to bottom ; also, a Picea pinsapo, superior to any which 
I have seen in uniform growth and size. A few steps further 
1>ronght us past another Bose garden to the old conservatory, 
ihe freshness and beauty of its tenants being unsurpassable, 
and the grouping and arrangement excellent. 

Making such a hurried visit I had not time to pay attention 
individuallv to the various specimens of plant life with which 
this place is enriched. 

Altogether Leigh Park is a very charming place ; and as Mr. 
Toung (to whose courtesy I shall always feel indebted), is con- 
tinually making improvements, in which he is warmly sup- 
|M)rted by the owner of the estate, I have no doubt that in the 
eourse of time it will become one of the finest residences in 
Kngland, — Gaosax Nbwlth, Dangatein. 



Three f^ts have suggested this explanation :— Ist, The rods 
when pruned were mostly discoloured near their base, and were 
in man^ cases quite untouched towards their tips. 2nd, Those 
pruned in April were much more discoloured than those pruned 
in March, though of the same sorts and in some cases even oti 
the same plants, from which I think we may conclude that 
the colour was connected with the rise of the sap. 8rd, I found 
some briars as much affected as the most tender Boses. 

It would also be interesting to know what is the effect of the 
brown colour on the health of the plant. Some which I gav« 
up as hopeless, have made thus far very vigorous shoots; while 
others which appeared at first more promising have withered 
and died.— £. H. 



EFFECT OF FROST ON PITH OF ROSES. 
I OBSBBva that yoor conespondents '* D., Deal," and Mr. 
Badolyfle, have alluded to the dark brown colour in the middle 
of the wood of many Bbses, and it is a very interesting question 
why some trees were injured in the bark, and others in the 
eentre of the wood. Can it be that the discoloration of the 
eentra was the effect of tiie frost on the roots ? 



THE CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE OF ORCHARD 
HOUSE CULTURE. 

I HAvs been much charmed with the lettei' of your corre- 
spondent, ** A Constant Beadeb," page 842, in which that great 
end is attained^instruction without dulness. How fatigued 
one often feels with some of our good gardeners because they 
cannot tell what they know without being constrained. I ML 
half ashamed to contribute my experience of orchard-houses 
something after the manner of our friend and instructor; it 
seems something like those authors who, after Cervantes, could 
never write a novel without a species of Sancho Panza in 
attendance on their hero. 

SuNMT. — My Cherry trees, all pyramids in pots, are crowdvd 
with fruit, from some of which I gathered ripe fruit May 24th. 

1 have had a Cherry feast daily since, and shall continue to do 
so till the end of July. My earliest sorts, some of them now 
(June Srd), dead ripe, are the Early Purple Quigne, Guigne 
Trds Pi^coce, and Empress Eugenie. The trees are in 18-inch 
pots ; they were top-dressed early in November by taking out 
the surface soil 4 or 5 inches in depth round the sides of the 
pots, and replacing it with loam and rotten manure. 

Cloudy. — Some fine seedling Peach trees three and four 
years old in 11-inch pots, after blossoming abundantly and 
giving much promise, shed all their blossoms without setting 
any fruit. The cause I attribute to their roots being slightly 
injured by the severe frost in January. The pots were pro- 
tected with hay, but not sufficiently to resist the severity of the 
frost of that month, when on the 5th the thermometer outside 
registered 28'' of frost. 

SuNKT. — Some larger seedling Peach trees in 13-inoh pots, 
and all my Peach and Nectarine trees budded on Plum stocks, ' 
are bearing fine crops. They were top-dresised early in No- 
vember, were soundly watered a week afterwards, and remained 
dry all winter. 

Ci.otTDT. — Some fine standard Peach trees growing in the 
border of the house, and capable of bearing a peck each, shed 
their blossoms, and have set but very few fruit, while those 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, in pots, and standing on 
the floor of the same house, are full of fruit. I am at a loss to 
account for the failure of the standard trees, as they are in the 
most vigorous health. 

SunNT.— My numerous Apricot trees in pots are full of fruit. 
They have been treated according to the new rules giyen to ns 
by Mr. Bivers in his paper written for the Congress last spring 
j —that is, not top-dressing them in autumn as usual, but giving 
them a sound watering about the first week in November, and 
allowing the pots to remain dry till the first week in March; 
they are then watered ; and in May, as soon as the fruit are the 
size of horse beans, the surface mould is scraped off to about 

2 inches in depth, and a surface-dressing of finely chopped 
manure, or horse-droppings from the roads thoroughly saturated 
with strong manure water, is placed on the surface of the pots 
8 or more inches deep, so as to be above the rim of the pot, 
and made concave to retain vrater. It is good practice to add 
malt combs to this compost. This dressing should be renewed 
in June and July if it settles down sufficiently. This is the 
grand secret of Apricot culture in pots under glass, and haa 
never failed. 

CxtOUDT. — Some fine old Apricot trees, which were top-dressed 
last October, and which blossomed abundantly, have set but a 
scanty crop of fruit. This top-dressing was an experiment. 
I am now quite satisfied that the new method is the best. 

SuKNT.— My pyramidal Pear trees in pots, which blossomed 
beautifully in my orchard-house ii^ April, have set fine crops 
of fruit. I was sorely tempted to place them out of dooM 
during the hot weather in May, thinking that summer had 
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acriTed, bnt I resisted it« uid thvs esesped the lamenteble 
jErost of the 25th alt. I may add that I haye been eqnallj 
ioriimate with my Plum trees in pots. 

SuNNT. — Mulberries in pots have a fine crop on them. Those 
oat of doors are all destroyed by the late frost. 

BuNNT. — ^Expecting frosts on the nights of the 22nd^ 28rd, 
and 24lh of May, I had my gronnd Tineries covered with mats. 
Kot a shoot is touched, and there is a fine show of bonohes. 
Yines on walls are much injured, and in some places the fruit 
all destroyed. 

My orchard-house trees have been treated exactly as recom- 
mended in your columns and elsewhere, haying had the soil 
renewed in autumn — with the exception of the Apricots re- 
ferred to^and surface-dressed in spring and summer. Last 
April while the trees were in full bloom my house was open 
sight and day, as the weather was mild and humid. I 
have found the treatment of my trees, as described in this 
article, attended with unvarying success. I mention this be- 
eanse your correspondent '* C. P.," page 394, seems to have 
diseovered a newer and a better way of treating his treee ; for 
lie says, referring to Mr.Bivers by name, **I have departed 
from his rules more and more every year with manifest advan- 
tage." This is a serious assertion, and I think Mr. Bivera and 
nany of your readers will feel greatly obliged by his saying 
promptly how he manages his trees, and stating his climate 
and soil. We, yoar readers, have apparently something of 
eonseqnenee to kam, and I feel assured that Mr. Bivers will 
thank him for giving a fresh stimulus to orchard-house coltoze. 

— ^HOBTULANUS. 

MANCHESTER NATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Findlat's great undertaking may be looked upon m a mad 
joocess. We haye only eeen one exhibition to sarpaBs it, and the Man- 
chester people may well be prond of the snccess attending the efForts 
ef the able Cnrator of tbeir Botonic Garden in gettingnp an Exhi- 
bition very little inferior to the Great International Hortienharal 
Exhibition held at South Kensington last year. Friday and Saturday 
wne very nniayonrable. The rain pouring down on i'riday detamd 
auoiy intending visitora from going to the Exhibition; bat in the 
afternoon the weather cleared np, and the son shone oat brilliantly 
lor an hoar or so. Visitors to uie number of three thoosand then 
Msembled to witness the grand sight prepared for them. Saturday 
morning opened more fayourably, and the day continued yery fine up 
to about two o'clock, when the rain fell a^^uin ; but in spite of this a 
good company assembled, and towards eyening the weather cleared np, 
and the number of risitors increased. 

Boses were the only subjects which we thought were not so w«Il re- 
wesented as at Kensington last year ; they wore, howeyer, y«ry good. 
The Orchids were wonderfully fine. The splendid coUeetiona uewn 
by J. A. Tamer, Esq., were, probably, the finest eyer seen at any pro- 
-nneial exhibition, and the magnificent groups of new nnd rare ^ants 
flent down by Messrs. Veitch & Sons attracted much attention. Theee 
were grouped on a circular stage in the centre of the Exhibition-house, 
and were s^en to great adyants^ge. On one side of them were arranged 
the designs for table decoration, on the other the fmit. For the time 
of the year, this was well represented. Mr. Meredith and Mr. 
Dixon were placed equal first for two bunches of Black Hamburgh. 
Mr. Meredith's, although much finer and better-grown bunches, were 
not so well colooted as Mr. Dixon's. We think the Jurors acted wisely 
in giring an equal first to both exhibitors. Mr. Dixon exhibited 
Grapes largely. He certainly proved at Manchester that he is ea^ble 
ni growing good Grapes, as well as writing a good book on raising 
Tricolor Pelai^niums. 

On entering the Exhibition-bouse we were pleased to see a box of 
Ixias and Sparaxes; these were contributed by Mr. R. P. Ker, of 
Xdyerpool, and were yery beautiful. It is to be hoped that this 
fine class of bulbs will become more generally grown. The ooDeetion 
exhibited on this occasion contain<^ colours of eyeiy eonoeirable 
shad*. Near it we obseryed a most beautiful plant, Anthorium Seher- 
serianum, aa well as the cnrioos Amoiphophallus nobilis, exhibited 
W Mr. Bull, of Chelsea. The stoye and greenhouse plants staged in 
the Exhibition-house were remarkably fine ; those exhibited by Mr. 
Baines, gardener to H. MichoUs, Esq., were especially good. Mr. 
Mitchell, gardener to the Duke of Hamilton, likewise exlubited fine 
collections ; he had also a splendid collection of fine-foliaged plants, 
which, though they had traycUcd up from Scotland, were in excellent 
condition. Mr. B. S. Williams was an extensive and yery successful 
exhibitor, his plants being in yexy fine condition. His ooUeetion of 
fine-foliaged plants was yery beantLfol, and so were his Orehids and 
itoff and greenhouse plants. 

At the condusion of the laboun of the Jurors, the Counoil oi the 
Hancheeter Botanical and Horticultural Society and the Judges, sat 
down to an excellent cold collation in a tent in the gardens. In 
the nnayoidable absence of the President of the Society, jTa. Tomer, 
£sq., Sir J. Watts presided, and after the loyal toasts, proposed 



"Prosperity to the Society and the EshikitkB.' 
Gibson responded, and proposed " The Ja^es,' 



ThsBcf.GMM 
coupled vidi tb 



ol Mr. Mitchell, who replied in a yery lAle and sstiifsetoiT 
Thomioa, of DaflcsithPskee Oaidnu^ako aa4a 



manner. Mr. W. 



▼ery int wrn s ting speech, and endeavoofed to imfnai apea the Csad 
cf die Society the necessity of giving greatar|raauMBeslo fnikii 
their fntuM enksbitians. This * ' - *' — 



gained by offaiing better anzis. 
terms of the soccess of tne Es 



obfeet, Mr.TlmMab8Bid,wedlli 
Mr. Thonson speks in teiy flattan^ 
Ezhihitioa, and sais, exoeptiBg the Qua 
International ol last year, it waa the best he had eier seen. Il 
Thomson in the conrae of his remarks said that he thoodit the Jim- 
Chester people were exceedingly fortunate in baring in mx. Findhji 
gentleman so well able to manage their horticalittrBl eihihttiflu, oi 



speaking in high terms of the SI I eaftiiiwiiiili, thanked Mr. Fiaflsy, 
on behalf of the Oonadl, for the ^reatexertiaiisht had made, ssdaii 
the Council would adopt the snggestiona Mr. Thomson had ttmU 
them, and would in future offer more libenJ prizes for Inui. Xz. 
B. S. Williams, of Holloway, also responded, remarking that ke vm 
the oldest exhibitor in London, and, therefore, he had had ihst a- 
perienoe which iustified his saying that after the lateinatioBsl ef hS 
year, this was tne best flower show that had eyer been seen. Ml 
Williams, in the coarse of his remarks,|mid he hoped the ysflMiii 
present, aad others, would not allow the Maachestsr Bctaaiflil 8»- 
ciety to remain any longer in defai ; it was a disflacs, he mid, to Mia 
Chester. He hoped they wosld pnt their shoaldsn tethsvksaL Ii 
was willing to give, on hu paxi, something towards it, sad if they vsrii 
only help him they might soon haye a yery floanshing loeMj, bm 
from debt and care. Other speakers followed, all vaaem^ tin 
gratification at the success of the Exhibition. The cWnnsB wA 
gaye the health of the Curator, Mr. Fixkdlay, which was reemdiilk 
great applause. Mr. Findhty returned {banks in a ysiy iMBa^ui 
appropriate speedi, in the course of which he said he thoq^ ttns 
was nothing calculated to enlighten and eleyate the mindioflbi inha- 
bitants of hum towns so mach ae bflvtioaltazal ohibilieHL Tht 
health of the Chaiman was then giyen, and in ntems^ Osab k 
yer^ warmly commeaded Mr. Findliay for hia originslias oi tk Ki- 
hibition, and for the excellence of the ancangBmenis vkick ha bd 
superintended. 
The following is a list of the principal awards : — 

AHATXUB& 

Fourteen Stoye aad Oreenkonae Plaata, in flower-lst,Hr^L]ll' 
oholJs, BowdoD ; Sad, Sir J. Watta, Gheadle : Srd, the Daksof HmiflkB. 

Twenty Kzotle Orchids, in flowe^-lst and 2nd, Mr. J. 1. Tsnwr, rm- 
dlebmy ; Srd, Mr. T. Jones, Whalley Banffe. _ .,^ 

Bight Oreeahonse Asaleaa, in flower—let, Mr. L. flteso', waoifcm; 
2nd, Sir J. Watto ; 8rd. Mr. J. Bteyenaon, Lark HiU. ^ . „ * 

Ten Fine-foliaged Phints— 1st. the Duke of Hanltton-, Ssd. Mr. /. 
Btevenson ; 8rd, Mr. T. Hobson, Wilmslow. . « i 

Bight Stoye or Oteenkoeae Ferns— 1st, Mr. T. BobsoB;kl,Bt.A 
Steyenson ; Srd, Mr. J. Bfeoome, Fallowfleld. ^. 

Twelve Hardy Ferns— Ist, Mrs. Hampson ; 2nd, Mr.V.Peinoa,rr»- 
wich ; Srd, Mr. J. F. Bowbotham, Cborlton-cum- Hardy. «_j_ 

Ten Zonal Pelanpoainms, in floweiv-4nd, Mr. H. K. BaMaaaBam. 

Ten Variegated Pektigoniame— 1st, Capt. Staikia; kid,]fx.S.ntiiVi 
8rd, Mr. J. Lees, Hawkwood. _. ^- 

Mx Show Pelargoniums, in flower— 1st, Mr. T. Agnew,lIsMM«'; s»f 
Mr. J. Broome. 

8ix Fancy Pelargoninma— lai, Mr. T. A^ew ; Sad, Mr. J. ^oam. 

Six Bhododoudrons, in flowei^~8rd, Mr. T. Hobson. 

Six Amaryllis, in llowex^lst. Dr. Ainsworth, Manchester. 

Three Pahns— Ist, the Duke of Hamilton ; 2nd, Mr. J. Braona 

Three Tree Ferns— 1st, Mr. H. MichdUa, Manchester. _ ^, __. 

Six Fuchsias, in flower-lsi, Mr. H. K. Balstcne ; and, Mr. W.BadMI 
Eccles; 8rd, Mr. W. Chittick, Bowdon. .. 

Eight Stoye and Greenhouse Plants, In flower^lst, Mr. X 8toWB»» 
2nd, Mr. T. KendaU. Cbeadle. 

Eight Oreenhonse Asaleas, in flower— lat. Sir J. Watts. , ^ r t 

Twelve Exotic Orchids, in flower— 1st, Dr. Ainswoith; aBd.llr.J.A- 
Tnmer ; Srd, Mr. T. Baker, Manchester. . , —^j.. 

Six Herbnoeous Calceolarias, in flowex^-lst, Mr. B. Todsl, wasa», 
2nd, Mr. J. Koymer, Timpertey; 8rd, Mr. B. Andrew. 

Six Shrubby Caloeolarias, iu flower— Ist, Mr. J, Keynur. ^ 

Four Greenhouse Azaleas, in flower— 1st, Mr. L. Hsnmar; ■Wi**' 
H. Micholls ; Srd, Sir J. Watts. ^^ u- * 

Ten Miscellaneous Plants— 1st, Mr. 8. Schloas, Bowden; 9aA,mt.^ 
Kendall ; 8rd« Mr. H. MichoUs. ^ m 

EiRht Exotic Orchids, in flower-lst, Mr. J. Btevenson; tad,B.i- 
Kendall ; 8rd, Dr. Ainsworth. «..«.--i 

Six Fine-foUaged Plante— 1st, Mr. S. ScUoaa; 2Bd, Mr. B-gMMg*;^, 

Twelve MisceUaneona 8oftwood«d Fknts, in flowei^lii^ ^JSm- 

Four Btove and Greenhouse PUnts^in flower-lst, Mr. T. Kaadau. 
2nd, Sir J. Watts ; Srd, Mr. B. PhJlippi. . „ ^^^ 

One Asalea, in flower-lst, Mr. L. HaMMT (Juliaaa) ; Sal, Bis. uvr 
son ; Srd, Mr. T. KendalL , ^.^ ^ 

One ExoUo Orchid, in flower-lst, Mr. T. Kendall (SacooUUna"' 
tusum) ; 2nd, Mr. T. Jones ; Srd, Dr. Ainsworth. ^. .^ .^ 

One Cape Heath, in .flowel^-lflt, Mr. T. KendaU {WA yw*w*""^ 
cinea). 

One Bhododendron, in flower— 1st, Mh L. Baamcr. 

KT7BSEBTMBN. . 

Twelve Stove and Greenhouse Plants In flower-lst, Mrs. E. Oola««« 
Sons, Withingtoa ; 2nd, Mr. B. S. Williams, HoUoway. <.. «. b A 

Six GieeahonseAaaleaa, in flower-Mrs. E. Cole A flooi; ^^ 'k** 
Williams. 
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Ten BoB«ft'fn Hower— Igt, UTessn. H. Lium & Son. Qr«at B«ckhaiii9- 
tMMl I tei, Mr. B. A«heioH, We»t Derby. 



> filxt0aiBiM^fl.iti flMraiwlBt,Meeen.Paiil*S(«,Ghealttml;fiBd,1fo. 
J. Shair, Bowdcsi. 

Ten BIkow PeUrgonitiois, in flower— ttt, Vr. H. Mar, Be4«le. . 

Ten Fftbej FeHurganfanuf, in flower— Ist, Vr. IL Hay; Snd, Mr. C. 



Twelve SxoUo Ofobid«r in flowtt^lst, ]fr. B. WilU*mt$ ftttO, Mr. J. 
aiaw ; ard,irr. R. SUfl^rd^Hyde. 

fiigbt 0«pe Heaths, in flower^lst, Mr. B. S. wnUame ; find, Mrs. X. 
, Ckie A Sons; Srtf, Mr. J. »faaw. 

Twelve Fine-foliaged Plants-let, Mr. B. 8. WtUani; Snd, Mr. 9. 
,BbtLW; 8fd, Mr. 8. Statford. 

Twrfve Amnrynifi, fn flower— Idt, Mr. B. S. WIUiaiQS. . 
' Thirty^slx Hardy Feme— let, Mr. J. 8haw ; 2nd, Mr. AOxctott ; 8rd« Mr. 
8« Maflbtd. 

. Twenty Hardy Bhododendrou, in ii e w w l rt» Vissn* 0. ft W. TatH, 
Manoh'eeter ; Snd, Mr. J. Shaw. 

Ten Hardy Bhododendrann, in flower— Ist, Mr. J. Shaw ; 2nd, Meflsnu 
€K ft W. Taiei. 

Six Tree FanuH-at, Mr. B. 8. Winiama; BnO, Mr. 7. Shaw; Srd, Mr. 8. 
Stafford. 

• Ten fronikl Pefarfronimns, in flower— Ist, Messrs. G. ft W.Tates; ^d, 
Mr. B. Banes, Maeeleafield ; 8rd, Mr. 3. Ahaw 

Ten Variegated Pelaineoinms— Snd, Mr. B. Bune*; trd, Messrs. G. 
and W. Yates. 

Twelve Misoenaneonjii Plants— Ist, Mr. B. A. Wflliams: 2nd, Mr. J. 
ghaw^8rd,Mr.&Htalford. 

Feorteen Oreenhonae Axaleaa, In flow«r— lat/Messrs. H. Lane ft Bon : 
2nd, Mr. B. 8. Williams; Srd, Mrs. E. Celeft Sons. 

Fifty Hardy Evergreen Trees and Shmt>s— Ist, Mr. J. Shaw,'Beiwdon; 
ted. Messrs. G. ft W. Tates ; 8rd, Mr. 8. {Stafford. 

fifty Hardy Alpine and Herbaoeons Plants— Ist, Messrs Dieksonand 
Brewn, Manchester ; find, Mr. S. t^ftlbrd ; Srd. Messrs. G. ft W. teles. 
' Twenty-five New and Rare Plants— Ist, Messrs. J. Veiteh ft Sons, 
-Olielsea ; 2nd, Mr. B. H. Williflms; Srd, Mr. J. Shaw. 

Three Pots of lilinm aniatnm, in flower— let, Mr. B. 8. Williams : 2nd, 
Mr. J. Shaw. 

Six Fancy Pelargonimna,in flower— 2nd, Mr. C. I^Ianoe. 

Bight Yuccas or Beancarneas, Ist, Mr. B. S. Williams ; 2nd, Mr. J. 
Shaw. 

Six Stove snd Greenhouse Plants— Ist, Mrs. B. Oole ft Sons ; Snd, Mr. 
B. S. WilUama. 

. Elf^ht Dracaenas and Ckirdylines- 1st, Mr. B. S. Williams; Snd, Mr. & 
StaAnd. 

Ten Store, or Graenhoue Ferns— 1st, Mr. B. 8. WUBams; ted, Mr. J. 
Shaw. 

8ix Boses, in flower— 1st, Mtssrs. Paol ft Son ; ted, Measif. H. Lane 
snd Bon. 

FRUITS. 

Ten Orohaid-boQSe Trees, in frnit, in pots— 1st, Messrs. H. Lane and 
Son. 

Two Tines, in pots— 1st, Messrs. H. Lane ft Sons ; ted, Mr. T. StaAter, 



One Qaeen Pine Apple- 1st, Mr. T. N. Miller. 

One Providence Pine Apple— Ist, Capt. B. Glegff. 

One Smooth Gayeane Pine Apple— 1st, Mrs. Hoftand, Altrin«iham. 

Two Bunofaes of Black Hamburgh Grapes-'lst, Mr. T. Dixen, St Helens, 
and Mr. J Meredith, Garston, equal; ted, Capt. B. Glegg; Sed, the 
Bishop of Manchester. 

Two Bonciws of any other Blaek sort— let, Mr. T. Dixon ; ted, Mr. H. 
J. Hopwood : 8rd, the Bishop of Mandiester. 

Two Bonohes of Mascat of Alexandria Grapes, Ist, Mr. W. Ohittiok, 
Bowdon; ted, Mr. T. Dixon ; 9rd, Mr. E. Greaves. Barford. 

Two anehee of any other White kind, 1st, Mr. T. Dixon. 

Four kinds of Grapes— 1st, Mr. T. Dixon, and Mr. H.J. Hopwood eqoal; 
ted, the Bishop of Manchester. 

One Ch«en-fle«hed Melon— 2na, Mr. 7. Meredith ; 3rd, Mr. H. Littk^ale. 

One Soariet-fleshed Mekui— Ord, Mr. W. Obittiek. 

Six Peaches— ted, the Dske of Leinater; 8rd, Mr. B. O. Leyoester, 
Knutsford. 

Six Neetarines— 1st, Capt. B. Glegg ; ted, the Doke of Leinater; 8rd, 
Mx, H. J. Hepwood. 

Sis Dishes of Fmit-lst, Mr. H. J.Hopvood. 



ot Bolphvr and asaalMiida, moA it can be iflsned to the gudeiter 
loK vse. The dnigB are a^«led hy the Gbyernment to proteet 
the yevenne against frand, by rendering the tobacoo unfit foe 
the tmrposes to which it is usually applied. 

Of the advantages conferred by the Govemment in this eon- 
eession I need say nothing, as the gardening pabHe know ^b» 
great Talue of tobacoo. 

On a former occasion- the Goremment authorised our Com- 
pany to prepare tobacoo juice, and stipulated that the juice 
sfao&d be treated with logwood in order to protect the reyenue, 
and ibis praparation also has been widely used by Hop-growers. 
— J, F. Tafb, Secretary, Richmond Cavendish Tobacco Ctm- 
INMHf , Liverpool. 



TOBACCO DUTY-FREE FOR GARDENING 
PURPOSES. 

I HAVE noticed in your valuable paper one or two oommuni- 
oations respecting ground tobacco and tobacco powder, and 
your correspondent '« P. H. G." puts several questions, to 
which you will, perhaps, kindly pennit me to reply. I am the 
more anxious to do this because I have been for some time in 
4X>rrespondence with the Goyenzment on the subject o< duty- 
free tobacco, and the Company I have the honour to represent 
has spared no trouble or expense to induce the Lords of the 
Treasury to accede to the wishes of the gardening public. 
Indeed, if I mistake not, you noticed in your pages last year 
the efforts made in this direction. 

. Now, the boon spoken ef by your correspondent " P. H. G." 
is granted, but under such conditions that it may be useful if I 
explain them as brieflv as possible. 

The Honourable the Board of Customs will permit the 
tobacoo to be prepared only in a warehouse bonded according 
to the usual regulations imposed upon all bonded premises, 
and the process of grioding and mixing must be oanried on 
tinder the direct superintendence of the crown oifieers. The 
iobacoo so prepared has to be mixed with certain proportions 



HARDY PLANTS IN FLOWER pubino APRIL, 1857, 

AT BIITON, OLOUCBS^E&SHIBE. 

1. Tinea miBor 
minor alba 



minor fl. pi. 
„ 8. Anemono rannncnloldes. 1 
KMciflsns anrantlnB plenni 
Oypri 
„ 4. Adoxa moschatellina 
Fragaria vesca 
LaunM sgnamaria 
Oxalia aoetomUa 
Draba aiaoon 
„ 6. Almond 

Croons obesns 
M 6. Plnm 

Double-flowered Peach 
Kerria japonica 
Pttlmonaria azarea 
Maroigeas, Donble JonqnU 
Queen Anne's Jonquil 
Macleayi 

White Polyanthus 
propinqnns 
Sibthorpii 
lacticolor 
8eina italloa 
Tolipa aylvestiifl 
„ 9. FritiUaria imporiallg 
Bpinea pnmifolia fl. pi. 
WftMsteinia fpeoides 
Bazifra^A tridactylitcB 
Blackthorn* 
n 10. Cowslip 

Pear 
„ 11. Narcissus montanus 
inoomparabilis 
inoomparabilis fl. pL 
semipartitus 
tennlor 
Myoaotia montana 
Saxifraga crassifoUa 
Bongo orientalis 
Lithirapermum frutieosum 
„ 18. Caltha palustris 

Primula eortusoides 
Pach; Sandra procumbens 
Narcissus aurantins 
FritiUaria meleagrls 
„ 16. Berberis aqnifolinm 
„ 17. Daphne Fioniana 
Bibea americannm 
Doodla epipaetis 
Narcissus bnlbooodinm 
triandrus 
orientalis 
^ 18. Soilla hyacinthoides 
Melandrium Presley! 
JefTersonla dlphylla 
Mnscari moschatum 
Boilla amcena 
Polmonaria virginlca . 
Viola biflora 
Soldanella crlspa 
Saxifraga geranioides 

.Tirginica 
Sibbaldia procumbens 
Aremonia agrimonioides 
„ 19. Oerapinm tuberosum 

— H. N. E. 



April 19< Avple 

Berberis dulds 

Darwlnii 
Dalibarda f ragarioides 
}, 28. Saxifraga irrigua 
Bkimmia japonioa 
Cliveden Fansies 
Myosotis arvensis 
Cardamine pratensiir 
„ 28. Trillium grandiflorum 
Tulipa comuta 

retroflexa 
„ 25. Doronieum pardallanohsfl 

liOniceira Ledeboorii 
„ 27. FritiUaria nigra 

Asarum europieum 
Scilla nutans 

patens 
Geranium phseum 
Anemone stellata fl. pL 
Allium subbirsutum 
TroUius enropAus 
Seneoio aureus 
Scilla patula 
Pnlmonaria davurica 
Orobus yemus plenns 
Valeriana dioica 
Arabts turrita 
Bellls perennis prolifera 
FritUlaria meleagris fl. pL 
Iberis corifolia 
Adysetum orientale 
Euphorbia epithymoideg 
Rubns spectabills 
Saxifraga incurvlfolia 

Siansfieldii 

cordiifolia 

Gmellni 
Dialytra spectabills 
Staphylea pinnata 
Arum maculatum 
Lilac, purple and white 
Lunaria Uennis 
„ 29. Magnolia purpurea 
pTras spectabills 
OonvallRria polygonaiom 

majalis 
Prunus sinensis 11. pL 
Berberis empetrif oUa 
Ribes niveum 
Oentiana acaulis 
Daphne cneorum 
Omithogalnm umbelUtVM 
Tiarella cordif olia 
Phlox nivalis 
Pteonia erotica 
Iris-pamila Intea 
AlysBum sazatile eompaf»« 

tum 
FritiUaria persiea 
Saxifmga En^klandl 
Primula iuTolncrata 
Rosa Banksia 
„ 80. Jasminum rovolutmn 
Lychnis floe-ouculi 
BeUevalia romana 
Saxifraga granulata fl.pL 



MK. JOHN WATERER'S RHODODENDRON 

EXHIBITION. 
NoTwiTHSTANDiKO the excessive cold of the past winter and the frdsls 
of May, Mr. Waterer's display of Rhododendrons in the Royal Botania 
Society's Gardens, Regent's Park, is as extenslTe and beautiful as m 
former years. It is just now in perfection ; how long it will continae 
80 we eannot yenture to say, for it is to be feared that the present in- 
tensely hot weather will somewhat abridge the duration of thq bloom. 
ConapienooB among the newest varieties is Michael Waterer, whieh 
has been exhibited under the name of Annihilator. This Mr. Waterer 
considers the best hardy late crimson variety known. Joseph Whit- 
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worth, deep poipliah lake, is, ai latt year, remarkable for iti large 
flowers ana eonspiouoiu anthers ; Madame Masson, white, with onunge 
•pots, is pleasing ; and Sir Robert Peel, eiimeon, is a Terr bri(|ht- 
coloured, iree-blooming rarietj. Bnehess of Sotberland, lus. Fill- 
gerald, Lady Alice Peel, Sidney Herbert, and Warrior, maintain their 
cbaraoter as fine Tarieties. Most of the older Idnds are well repre- 
sented, and of these Bnlleriannm, Bylsiannm, Locifenun, Lady Eleanor 
Catheart, Mrs. John Waterer, Lady Godira, and John Waterer, are 
leryfine. 

FRUITFUL VINES BECOMING UNFRUITFUL. 

In the autoznn of last year I took charge of a large Tineiy, 
and at that time it was crowded with yooog wood ; Hkeiwiae 
there were, I thought, too maoy eanea, and a yery hetty crop, 
the half of which ripened; the remainder Bhriyelled. The 
orercrowding I remedied by thinning oat ; and at the nnining 
leason, each Vine having two leaders, I cat one off. The ez- 
cesBive crop I conjectured waa too far advanced to do any good 
by thinning, conseqnently I allowed the bnncbes to remain. 
This spring all the buds readily started and have made strong 
shoots; bat, much to my surprise, the trees have scarcely 
shown any fmit. They have had every necessary attendance, 
disbudding being duly practised, as soon as the shoots were 
of size to choose from. The Vines are planted in an outside 
border, and were watered in the first week in May. Can I do 
anything to enable me to have a few bunches this year ? Would 
cutting back this year's wood to the first joint be of any 
service? — A Scbscbibeb. 

[Yours is a puzzling case. No doubt you did right in thin- 
ning-out the wood, and lessening the number of canes in 
winter, so far as the future welfare of the Vines is concerned ; 
but you may have overdone the cutting off of shoots and wood, 
so far as the first season afterwards was concerned. At any 
rate, several times in Mr. Fish's practice, when he has lessened 
the space on the roof occupied by an old Vine, expecting it to 
come much stronger in consequence, he has found there was 
no improvement, perhaps the reverse, the first season after- 
waids, though in the second season there was a manifest im- 
proTement. There being less top branches to carry, the roots 
seemed at first to receive a paralysing influence from the want 
«f the usual correlative action. In one case, some ten years 
ago, a very fruitful Vine yielded very little fruit the first season 
after such a severe lopping, but, as in your case, it made fine 
wood and bore well afterwards. 

We attribute your want of fruit chiefly to two causes. First, 
the excessive crop left on the Vines, which would have a 
tendency to exhaust them as respects fruit-bearing; and, 
secondly, the wet and sunless autumn, unless fire was used, 
would be apt to leave the wood in an immature state, and this 
we are more inclined to believe, as the Vines show such vigour 
of growth this season. 

As to what you propose, we would decidedly advise you to 
rest satisfied with the good wood the Vines are making, getting 
it well browned and hard by October, and to look for next season 
to repay you for your attention. We have known several casee 
of fznit being obtained by cutting back the young green wood 
of this season's growth to the first and second joint ; but we 
never knew that to be done except under two circumstances. 
Ae cutting took place at the end of February or the beginning 
of March, on Vines that were started early, but did not show 
fruit to please ; and then the pruning-back had to be applied to 
the whole Vine. If a few shoots were left unpruned they took 
*«I1 the growth ; and the shoots made this year, when cut back, 
broke very weakly in consequence. Even then the Vines were 
greatly injured. Mr. Fish says that when a young man he 
helped to conduct a large experiment. Vines in a Pine-stove 
broke well and showed fairly, but the btinches almost wholly 
ran to tendrils instead of fiowers. The roots were all out- 
side. He attributed the evil less to a deep border than to the 
l^order being flat, if anything sloping to the house, to an un- 
usually wet cold autumn, and to a severe frost, when the Vines 
had broken and the shoots were some 2 inches in length, there 
being nothing to protect the border. He always thought the 
chill and the want of action at the roots caused what would have 
bfCQ bunches to lengthen out into something like tendrils, on 
which the flower-bads that showed all shrivelled up or dropped 
off. The gardener, after much consultation and self-commun- 
ings, pruned the Vines back in March just as proposed, and 
though fruit was obtained, it was neither abundant nor fine, 
and the wood was much weaker than usual. In fact, the sight 
of the Vines was quite sufficient to show that such pruning 
■hoold not be done. 



Mr. Fish adds, that a eoniideirable amonst of care had to^bs 
exercised to bring the Vines baek to their original eontitioB, 
and he raaoUeeta thai in two or three eassi the Vines dioii^ 
scarcely any fruit after this second inmning, and in their esse hfe 
selected the best shoot that came from near the base, tiainedit 
without stopping, and took off all the other shoots as it rssdud 
them, until about the middle of July the old stem was eat out 
altogether, and the one shoot then had all the strength of the 
Vine, and the following year this shoot showed abondsntty, 
and fine bonehes too. 

Mr. Fish knows something of having two erops from ihs 
same Vines in the twelyemonth, bnt no one would think of 
this as a matter of prudence or economy. He has several tim^ 
in pits eat baek Vfaies in Jime that had borne a crop, sslsetaA 
a young shoot, and had it well ripened in autumn to bear m^ 
the following summer; but that Is very different from whsi 
** A 8UBS0BIBBB " propoiea. Had Mr. Viah pruned baek nieh 
shoots on the Vines that bore fruit in June he would havskd 
a fair chance for a late crop, thone^ moat likely he would bsn 
been dqnived of an early one next smnmer ; but the euktmc 
of such ripe wood in June is different from cutting green wood 
that, it is presumed, did not start until March or April ffii 
advice, then, is to ntiake the most of the good wood for Mxt 
season. Lest, however, ** A Subscbibeb *' is rosolved to tiy, 
or some correspondents may give other advice, a ciicomitsiM 
may be mentioned in connection with the experiment sbssdy 
referred to, and which the gardener could not aeeomit for. 
Before he pruned back these unfortunate Vines the tonps- 
rature of the honse was considerably lowered for sight or tea 
days, and this was continued for about ten days sftsrwsrdi, 
the temperature at night averaging from 50* to 55", iaitaid 
of from 60* to 65* and onwards, it being considered tint 
this lower temperature for a time woidd do no hsnsto fl» 
Pines beneath the Vines. This was done upon tbe luppon- 
tion that the Vines would break m second time better if 
they enjoyed a comparative rest. Afterwards Mr.Fiiheiifis 
to the opinion that it might have been better if the tempe- 
rature had not been lowered, bnt kept at the unal nte 
before and after cutting. Be cannot say that up to thspreeeot 
day he haa quite decided on that point, bat has no heeitstian 
in advising ** A Subscbibsb" to make the most of the present 
growth.] 

THE CYLINDER OR TOV^R MNERY. 

This is a new invention by the originator of the sronnd 
vinery. The abore form of vinery or plant esse hii bem 
invented, not to supersede the ground Tinery, which is a ivy 
neat, useful, and, if made after the plan of its oiigisstor, i 
very economical structure, costing as few shilling! thnoit ei 
pounds are being charged for it ; but this I will enter foxthsr 
into in a future paper. 

The cylinder vinery has many advantages. It stssdf ereet, 
and thus all the beauties of the plant are seen. Sorts leqsixw 
to be thinned can be grown in such vineries. The phate be- 
come covered with dew in warm nights, if the top be left open. 
The continual circulation of air (resembling ebuUitioD), wiu- 
out draughts, is an important feature. Light is in eveiy di- 
rection admitted to the leaf and fruit. The phmts sie sot 
subject to be infested by vermin of any kind. The whde 
structure is air-tight when closed. Air can bd admitted sk the 
bottom of the cylinder, but it has not been found neeeeeaiy, i 
constant circulation being sustained by the warm sir rins|; 
and the cold air parsing downwards. The structure is yvj 
light and novel ; it can be made of any height, up to 15 fee^ (^ > 
more ; it is Tcry strong, from the scientific principle on whien 
it has been constructed, and it is the cheapest of glased etntf- 
tures. 

I win now endeavour to describe it. The materials used are 
glass, wood previously boiled in creosote to render it inde- 
structible, a few slips of iron, and a small quantity of ratwr 
stout copper wire, no putty or paint being used. The vmfl^ 
can be erected in a few hours by any one of common inteffl- 
gence. I will describe a structure of 10 feet in height tf« 
114 feet in circumference, capable of holding three Vines. r(tt 
this six wooden bars 2| inches square, and 12 feet ^^^J^ 
required, the glass being 20 inches by 15, 21-os., fow 
quality, costing about £1 2#. M. These bars {^^^^^^^ 
and ahnost as heavy as ebony, by behig boiled »» "^J*?; 
which gives a brownish colour, and if taken out of the wu« 
hot becoming dry in a few minutes, afe grooved to the deptfl« 
flye-eighths of an inch at the two inner anglss, the grooves wm 
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Boioniud M tofTMp lbs c^Mi titfiily* Baoh bar i« driTooi 
8 leei iziio the «arili« and th^ are about 19 inohaa one from 
tiie mother, so as to Urm asix^oomered figiue, giying two Bbeeta 
of fsfiUA 21 inehea wide toaaoh Yine. 

ia, order te pre?ent the edges ol the glass being too maoh 
pressed on by the glass aboye, and also to prevent the sheets 
being broken when the whole edifioe is bound tightly hv the 
eci»per wire, a Tory simple oontriTanoe has been adopted— en 
iron bar of the same thiekness as the glass, one-lonrth of an 
indi wide, and one-eighth of an inoh longer than the width of 
the i^ass, is loroed down the grooyes on to the glass. The 
eopper wire being threaded throngh the wooden- burs orer the 
irttt ones, is then drawn tight, and the stmotnre becomes qnite 
Urm ; but the cone is not fixed nntil all the glass has been in- 
serted in the grooves. Instead of the iron bar being inserted on 
the last sheet of glass, a wooden one, 2 inches wide, makes a better 
finish. I have thus a firmly-erected, glass, six-cornered tube, 
10 feet in heic^t, and about 8 feet 9 inches in diameter, a lig^t 
irame, in which four sheets of glass are inserted, forming the 
door. As tiiere is no drani^t the heat aocomnlates to a great 
extent during the day. In one of these stmctnres with slate at 
the north side, a thermometer (shaded) marked 99° Fahr. 

These yineries are now being made of a conical form, on the 
same simple principle, when, perhaps, it may be f oond neces- 
sary to giye air below. The heat giyen off from the earth at 
night, can be retained by haying the wooden bars doable- 
grooved and donble-glazed, a stratom of motionless air being 
then enclosed. This extra expense would not exceed £1 10». 

The structure which I have endeavoured to describe would 
cost about £2 2«. This, for three Vines, is rather different 
from the £5 now charged for a ground vinery holding only one 
Vine, an expenditure never contemplated by the originator, and 
one ^ch must be a complete obstacle to his system of growing 
Grapes foif the million. I will shortly describe a structure made 
ol indestructible materials, and costing only 149.— A Looxbb-ok. 



TOWN SEWAGE.^ 



Thb book upon sewage by Mr. Erepp has been laboriously 
written, contains a description of almost all that has ever been 
attempted for the disposal of town sewage, and is in reality 
composed to advocate the svstem propounded by a Captain 
Iiiemur— ft plan which in. this work is elaborately described 
and illustrated >by various engravings. 

It was said of the critic l>ennis that he was the fairest of 
critics, for he' iodnstriously pointed out what other poets should 
do in his reviews, and showed them what they should not do 
by his own poems. This remark well applies to the work 
before us. We here find an account of the chief sanitary 
Attempts from Deut. xxiil. 13 to the present day— till Mr. 
Erepp arrives at his climax (p. 205), that *' Captain Liemur's 
Eo^eering Agency is at 2, Boyal Exchange Buildings, Lon- 
don, B.C.*' 

Of that plan, which consists in the separation of human 
excreta from other sewage and its removal by carriages, it is 
needless to speak ; no local board of health will ever dream 
of adopting so absurd, so impracticable a process. The far 
greater number of sanitary schemers forget that the removal 
of human excreta from populous places is only a portion of the 
sreat objects to be obtauied by boards of health. Such persons 
do not consider — 1st, that a more copious supply of water, which 
is in almost all towns required, leads to an increase in the 
amount of sewage— this must be provided for by sewers ; 2nd, that 
Hie rainfall must also be conducted into the drains, and this rain 
wrater, which is rendered impure by the washings of the streets 
and houses, must also be provided for — ^It becomes a weak 
liquid manure, containing, besides other foreign matters, am- 
monia, and, in the case of granite- formed ways, a considerable 
portion of potash. This impure liquid must not be conveyed 
into the adjoining stream ; it can only be sufficiently purified 
for its admission into a river by being previously employed in 
ixrigatlon. If, therefore, it were practicable to separate the 
excreta from the other matters of town sewage, this would 
not obviate the necessity for sewers. They must still be 
ocmstructed, and must also be regularly finshed by water. 
^these requirements must all be considered by the sanitary 
improver. By separating the excreta from the other portions 
of town sewage aa proposed by Captain Liemur, you would 

* ** The Sewitfa Question : Being a General Bevlew of all Systems and 
Methods. By Fredeitek O. Krepp.'' Pp. 90S, royal octavo. liOUdon, 
ImwuMmMiJ^ 1887. 



add largely to the expense, and add to the diaeomfmrt of the 
inhabitants. 

As it has been observed in another place, such sanitary diffi- 
enlties oommenee as soon as men be^ to dwell in ^ed habi- 
tations. As long as they live a wandering life they have little 
need to regard the refuse matters of their families, since they 
find it easy to often remove their tents to a fresh locality. 
When, however, men began to congregate, a different state of 
affairs arose. Of course the most primitive mode of disposing 
of sueh refuse matters was by throwing them into the street, a 
practice that to a very late period was adopted in some of our 
eities, a plan even yet followed in many of the plague-haunted 
dties of the East. 

After a time, as towns increased in slae, this disgusting 
practice gradually began to be superseded by another bad sys- 
tem. Cesspools were introduced. And now another very in- 
jurious sanitary effect was very slowly discovered. These cess- 
pools could only be useful by being constructed in a i>orous 
soil, and lined with bricks without cement, so that the sewage 
daily poured into them from the houses could soak away into 
the soil. The result was, that the sewage very speedily de- 
scended into the earth until it reached the water-bearing 
stratum, from which the house-well obtained its water. Thus 
the water used for domestic purposes became tainted, and was 
in fact only a very diluted filtered sewage. The earth through 
which that sewage fiowed in its way to the well (as was then 
but very little understood), merely removed the mechanically 
suspended matter, but not the chemioally combined substances 
of the foul stream. 

Then came the period, about a quarter of a century only 
since, when these facts were vigorously explained to the pUbUe 
at large. Long before this time, however, sewers had been 
constructed, even as early as the ages of imperial Bome ; but 
they were only partiaUy used by the citizens, were constructed 
upon very erroneous principles, and emptied their noxious 
streams into the adjoining river, such as the Tiber, or the 
Thames. 

Then came the days of the Public Health Act in 1848, when 
good sanitary principles began to be better understood. Sewers 
of a better character were then made ; the sewage of various 
towns was completed ; the sewage of the district was conducted 
to a common outfall, and that point was too certain to be at 
the bonk of the adjolninff stream. A new and very important 
difficulty now presented itself : the large mass of sewage thus 
for the first time collected and poured Into the river rendered 
the stream too noxious to be endured by those dwelling on its 
banks. Courts of Equity were, therefore, speedily applied to ; 
injunctions were granted, and in consequence boards of health ' 
were compelled to try and abate the nuisance. Here other 
mistakes were speedily made by those who were honestly en- 
deavouring to benefit their fellow-creatures. It was deemed 
possible to deodorise the sewage before it reached the river. A 
small flight of schemers soon made their appearance, each 
with a pTausible plan. These comprehended every possible 
variety of modes — settling tanks, filtering machines, preci- 
pitants, deodorisers, and combinations of two or three of these. 
The fate of these has been uniform : they have been and wUl 
be all failures. They neither accomplished the object sought to 
be obtained, nor,. if they had. done so, would they have beea 
otherwise than a costly and needless expense to the inhabitants 
of the sewered districts, to say nothing of the utter waste of 
fertilising matter which they aU involve. Several of these 
plans were carefully tried at the town of Croydon ; but after 
every effort had been made, recourse was had to the employ- 
ment ol the sewage in irrigation. This plan, first adopted by 
the Local Board of that town, is now being successfully adopted 
by other populous places. It possesses the great advantages of 
being not only effectual, but of more than paying its necessary^ 
expenses. - 

It is, indeed, idle to assert that the use of sewage in grass 
irrigation is profitless ; for when we know that the fields of 
Edinburgh let for £25 to £80 per acre, that the four hundred 
aeres of sandy Umd at Mansfield (once let at 2«. an acre), have 
been converted by the Portland family into the richest grass 
land in Nottinghamshire by watering it with the sewage of 
Mansfield; when we further learn that the sewage-irrigated 
alluvial soil of Croydon produces annually at least thirty tons 
of grass, and tnat thirty-six acres of land on the London basin 
clay at Norwood, in the same district, yield a still larger amotmt 
of grass, it is useless to deny the fact that the irrigation system 
is successful and profitable. In adopting that system the error 
must be carefully avoided of applying the sewage to the land 
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application ia yalaable, and to grass the qnantitj mMt aiMOaia- 
inll;^ m^j9d ia anmaOly frona 8000 to 6000 tout par a0r«. 
Tha gBOjmdt indaed, mast alwaji ba kapi in a alala of grtai 
swMua; ihahafaiteof thagra0ae0]aQatb6,aBitireiaiehaoged} 
an irtifioial demand for food most be created ia the plant, and 
QOBiiantly enpplied, and thia ie materiaUj iateifeced with if 
the poU ia allowed to beeoma aa dry ae in ita natural atate. 
We mnsi not forget thai when we appljrr «V« SOOO tons of 
sewage to oar land, this is only eqnal to a fall oi vain ef 
SO inohea, and this ia about the actual diffennee in the rainfall 
between the western <9 grass-growing side of onr island and 
tiie eastern or com-produoing side. 



PORTRAITS OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND 
FRUITS. 

AvAKiLUe P1BDI9JL (Leopard-spotted j|jnazylli8).~-a^at. ord., 
A»aryllidaees9. Ltim., Hezandria Monogynia. '* A truly mag- 
niflcent plant." Native of Peru. Found by Mr. Pearee, Messrs. 
Yeitoh's eoUeotor. Flowers yellow, densely studded wiih seadet 
BfKHfl.— (fot. Mag., t, 5645.) 

BuiTU Skbbsittuma (Sheiratt's Bletia).— ^at. ord,^ Orchid- 
%Be8». Xtmi., Gynandria Monandria. *' Ferhaps the prettiest 
-of the Bletiaa." Native of New Grenada. Imported by Messra. 
Low. Flowers roe^ purple ; lip striped with yellow. — {Ibid^ 
U 5646.) 

BiLLBBBou BPHACBLATA (Withered Billbezgia). — Nat. ord., 
&emeliace»« JUim., Hezandria Monogynia. "Very hand- 
aome, ocAspicnons for its magnificent crown of leaves, each 
from 4 to 5 feet long." Native of ChiU, near Ck)nception, where 
it 'is -called Chuq^dL Its fraits, sweet and polpy, are called 
Chummei, and are the delight of the native children. Flowers 
lOac.— (^<2m I. 6647.) 

SxBMONACAHTKus Pisiscsi (Mr. Pcaroc's Stemonaeanthns). — 
NaU ord,y Acanthacese. Linn., Didynamia Angiosperraia. 
Named after Mr. Pearce, collector for Messrs. Yeitch. Native 
of Bolivia. Flowers Bcarlet.~(Z&id., U 5648.) 

BsNnBeBiTTM iuoBOPHn<LiTM, vaT, Ybitghianuu (Veitob*s 
Laige-leaved Dendrobe). — Nat. ord.^ Orchidacess. Xinn., Gynan- 
dria Mcmandria. Native of Java. Found by the late Mr. 
liobb, Messrs. Yeitoh's collector. Flowers greenish yellow ; Up 
sfcieaked with purple.— (I&tU, t. 5649.) 

BczLLA. szBiBiaA.-<'Dar]L blue.— (Flore de$ Serret, 1677.) 

Bamuhculusss. — Six varieties. — (IMd., 1679.) 

OnoousBai—OiiMrPaeAa, white, porple-edged. QrasidJaMney 
yoUow. Seottith, white, crimeon lines. Mammoth, very large, 
iTOiy white. JDrap d'Or, yellow, crimson streaks. Xoutt 
Naij^oUan, very large, crimson purple. AXbUm, white, tilled 
and streaked with crimson. Le Nuanei, ivory white, crimson 
base. Argus, white, cnmson-feathered. Mont Blane, white. 
Beramgar, lilac pnrple.>-(Iitd., 1680-1.) 

SnfGJJi TuLiFB. — Junger Gelber Prinz, yellow. Jagt van 
Jhtterdam, white, crimson flakes. Potubakker hlanc, white. 
Cam£U<m, sprinkled with scarlet. Matelaa rose, crimson, white- 
edged. Dorothea, white, crimson-flaked. Grootmeeater van 
Malta, white, crimson-flaked. Qouden Standard, yellow, crim- 
aen-flaked. VilU de Haarlem, white, slightly flaked with 
parple.--(ZMd., 1682-4.) 

liouBLE Tulips. — Gourorme de Roses, crimson, white-edged. 
(Horia Solis, scarlet, yellow* edged. Manage de ma FiUe, wMte, 
erimson fli^Ees. Regina rubrorwn, yellow, crimson flakes. Rex 
ruhrortm, deep crimson. — {Ibid., 1686.) 

BnKOA Bablt Tuup.— Flower crimson, white-edged ; leaves 
7aUow-edged.--(I6ui., 1687.) 

Cattubya gxtbina fYellow-flowered Cattleya). — Nat. ord., 
OHwhidaoeg. Lwn., Gynandria Monandria. Native of Mexico. 
Xlowers yeUow, lip streaked with orange. — {Ibid., 1689.) 

SceTBiJiABXA oosTABioAMA (ScntellaiiA of Oosta Bica). — Nat. 
ord.. Labiate. Lifou, Bidynamia Gymnospermia. Introdneed 
hj M. H. Wendland, from Gosta Bioa, in Mexico, where it 
grows at an elevation of 6000 feet. Flowers scarlet with orange 
throat.— (IMd., 1680.) 

Mabakta ILLU8TBI8.— Leaves with white aone, purple nnder- 
BQzlsee.— (J&id., 1691.) 

Maokolxa LaxmBi.— a cross-bred between Tolan and pur- 
purea, and named after the JDirector-genend of the royal gar- 
dens of Prossia. Flowers pale rose, edged with white.— (I&id., 
1698.) 

CsAUioua ozxagantha ooccnnii FiiOas-FLBKO (New Donble- 
Uoflaomed Gramaon Thnrn).-— " Aa a hardy omamflntal tree for 



plHuting ittl^ ahrftbhsqr Md i 

TQiamaa tha gfandeeft aaqiisitiesk the* biabe«okriuiloc 
maayyeais; and as afoningidaniik JaefoaU^dssiitlfliilot 
the yonng plants appear to Aower freely whan only a few iMh« 
high. This,iild4ed,haabtoasnffieMntlydicwnlgr«be«nmBlM 
whioh have besaeahibitad by Mr. W. Paal at <he BGQrel fintt. 
eoUnral Garden, Sovth fienaia^ton, and at tbB Beyslfidnis 
Garden, Bagent'a Paik,ieff«Bd timee doing tha spdngefthi 
preoent year. 

** Aa there baa been mixm donbt o we to d in ths nindeifti 
public . as to whe&er there are not two new douUe Goiisgb 
Thoms, leaning from different eafcahliahments, under wmUtt 
nauMs, we are glad to be able to dispel the Bi7«ksRy. Weapiik 
advisedly when we eay that the planta ahown by Ifr. Wfllini 
Paul, and the bnuMhes ahown by Meeirs. Geoege Paul ts Sou, 
are identical botib in leaf and flower. The wlity is aqmt 
front the double Pink Thorn, and oiiginafced in tbe beariOd 
and well-kept gerden of Christopher Boyd, Esq., of COisihtti 
Street, near Waliham Grass, where it still exists. It Im, 
therefore, never beoi the exduaive proper^ oi any one wamj" 



" The history of the sport is briefly this: About ssnu or 
eight years ago some flowers of this iirtense hue were obssvsd 
on a plant of the double Pink Thorn, and on evsniiuatiffli it 
was found that a strong brandi had started up from neer tiis 
centre of the tree, with leaves as well as flewers difiang fioB 
its parent. The branch was encouraged, and year by yasr in- 
creased in siae, retainug the colour and chankotsr onginalij 
obaerved. The parent plant is ai^arently about twai^f-flfs 
years old, 80 feet high, and as much in diameter, meifiind 
from the outermost branobes at its greateet width. Tban if 
still oidy one stout cential branch of thia deep odour; ti» 
other branches, which are profusely adorned with ibwwi^ 
being of the original pele pink so well known to hortidahniita. 
When looking at the tree recently, so great was the ooeinit 
between the sport and the original, that we could not lid our- 
selves of the impression that the parent variety ww in this 
instance paler than usual, and wa asked ourselves whetber the 
colouring matter had not been drawn from the larger mfMe 
and intensified in this particular braneh by one oi those leent 
processes which the student of Nature is often called upon to 
behold and wonder at, without being aUe to aeeoDst for or 
explain. This may be fanciful, but here is eerteaii|ja tene 
natura worthy of the attentive consideration of onr Tqgotihle 
physiologistB. 

**Wedonotheeitaiteto advise every one whefaastfuda, 
to purohase this plant at once.'*— (FJorwt owl Fmnisfidi 
vi., 117.) 

DESTROYING WORMS BY CORROSIVE 
SUBLIMATE. 

Can you inform me the proper quantify of eorrosiie iiM- 
mate per gallon to dissolve in water in order to destroy wonni in 
lawns ? I have tried it during the evening on a small piwe of 
grass, and the number of worms it brought out was euz^^ng. 
The quantity used was about as much as would lie on a Bixpenoe 
to a six-gallon watering-potful of water. Bo you tbink tiiJB to 
strong enough to injure the grass ? — Philip Cbowlit. 

[The quantity of the virulent poison you employed woaldiMt 
injure the grass ; but birds or poultry swallowing the wonoi 
would be injured or killed. One ounce to fifteen gallons oi 
water is the quantity- usaally employed. Lime water is tf 
eflicacious as the solution of corrosive sublimate, and iuvolvii 
no danger. We are of the number who think it is better to 
disperse the wormcasts every morning with a broom, then to 
destroy the worms. We are of opinion that those wormoi^ 
and the admission of air to the interior of the soil by the hoM 
made by the worms, are very beneficial to the gran.] 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
Wb are requeeted to state that tiie following er ror ^^ 
published in the advertieed prize list of the Boyal HortfBU^ 
tural Society's Shew in our last immber. In class 7, forflS 
new Boees not sent out previous to 1864M>, in any aised po0 
(open), it waa announced that Mr. William Paul obtaised tbe 
first priae ; whereas the first priae was awarded to l^eiffs> 
Paul & Son, and the second prize to Mr. William P^ ^T 
our r^orter's original report his notes were correct, audit tto 
last moment, when he saw the official prize JN^ be ata*^?**' 
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vtm MpofH bdAg ifaairmie timt uiy «teBg» in ttM piriie mtdB 
iMftbaaBBUMls. Tfaii dungB wis imsnthonied and •xxoneoiii. 

«— - Tax Goimeil of the Boyal Hortienltiinl Boeietj, witfi fbe 
ecAiMBt of the exbibiton, determined to extend tixe time of 
keeping open Ihe QtetA Show to Whit-Monday and Tuesday to 
aOow holiday-folks an opportimity of seeing sneh a magnificent 
display, and tl^ oonoession was taken advantage of by a large 
munber of pen^pns. The attendance of Tisitors during the 
Bhow has been as follows :— Tuesday, June 4th, 5060 ; Wednes- 
day, 1154; Thursday, 8951; Friday, 8107; Saturday, 1964; 
Monday, 8826 ; Tuesday not yet ascertained. 

AcGOBPiKo to the ** Journal of the Society of Arts," the 

ioUowing prizes were adjudged to gardeners at the final examina- 
tions, oondneted under the auspices of ihe Society. The first 
prizes for Botany and Floriculture, of £5 each, were awarded to 
fiobert Greaser Kingston, aged 30, Bichmond Parochial Libraiy 
and Beading Boom, gardener. The second prize of £3 for Flori- 
eulture, was allotted to William Pritohard Boberts, aged 87, 
Bromley Literary Institute, gardener. The first prize for Fruit 
and Vegetable culture, £5, was adjudged to John Charles Higgs, 
aged 26, Southampton Athenieum, gardener ; and the second 
prize to George Stanton, aged 26, Slough Mechanics' Institute, 
gardener. The Boyal Horticultural Society's prizes were awarded 
as follows : — In Botany : first prize, £5, to Bobert Greaser Kings- 
ton, 20, Bichmond Pah>chial Library aad Beading Boom, gar- 
dener. Second prize, £8, Biohard Lee Keenan, 23, Bichmond 
Parochial Library and Beading Boom, gardener. No other 
candidate qualified to receive a prize. la Floriculture : first 
prize, £5, Bobert Greaser Kingston, 20, Bichmond Parochial 
Library and Beading Boom, gardener ; second prize, £3, William 
Pritchard Boberts, 27, Bromley Literary Iiutitute, gardener. 
In Fruit and Vegetable culture : first prize, £5, John Gharles 
Higgs, 26, Southampton Athenadum, gardener; second prize, 
£8, G. Stanton, 26, Slough Mechanics' Institute, gardener. The 
"Gardeners' Qironidle" Prize of £3 is awarded to Bobert 
Greaser Kingston, 20, Bichmond Parochial Library and Beading 
Boom, gardener. 



VTORK FOR THE WEEK 

KTECBBlf OABDBN. 

.Pbxpabi gsound lor planting out Brussels Sprouts, Borecole, 
Brooooli, Cauliflowers, and Saroys. Peoi, sow Knight's Marrows ; 
if dry weather continue, the drills for Peas, Kidney Beans, &e., 
shoold be rendered moist before sowing, and if the seeds are 
' fireriouBly steeped in water for eight or ten hours rapid ye- 
getafcion will be insured at this period of the season. Turvtipf, 
take advantage of the first cloudy weather to sow a portion of 
the main crop of winter Turnips. Th^ should be sown in 
drilU whilst the ground is freshly prepared, placing in the bot- 
tom of the drill a compost of rotten dung, in order that roots 
may be emitted at once, and that the plants may form rough 
leayee sooner, so an to be out of the reach of the fly. 

TBUIT OAXDEV. 

fartisnlar attention will now be required with regard to wall 
tnas planted last season. In the case of Pear trees it will be 
desirable that a central shoot be trained upright, and one on 
•Mh aide to form tiie lower tier ; but in order that the latter 
WKj aeqnira greater vigour, ^ey should not yet be brought to 
a horizontal position. If they <^ppsar of equal strength, they 
duMdd diverge at the same angle, but if unequal the weaker 
ahould be allowed die greater elevation. The lowest side 
■boots of Peaoh and Nectarine trees should also be encouraged 
by m mueh elevation as can be afforded, consistently with the 
p ossi b ility ol bringing them to their ultimate position, that of 
as angle of about 46" for a little distance from their origin, and 
Ibsn nearly horizontal. If the central shoot exhibit too great 
luxuriance, its point may be inclined to either side ; a few of its 
. Ifltaals may yet be permitted, lest by stopping them the lower 
ej^ should break prematurely. Disbud Figs, retaining no 
nave wood than is required for the next season. Be sore to 
aeleet the short-jointed wood. 

FLOWXB OABDSR. 

Attend to the tying-up herbaceous plants that are talLor 
idiowiBg flower, such as the different kinds of Boebets, Paonies, 
•doable and ainf^ Lyohnis, dns., in order to prevent their being 
injund by the wind. Take up Anemone p»vonin» as soon as 
the foliage begins to die off, elean the roots, and store them 
away in an airy cool shed or loft to dry. Collect seed of the 
IMfipj Anemone as it ripens, and sow it at onee in a seed-bed ; 
etfae ptats will Moook next season if seed is aown daring this 



month. DogTs-t^oOiVloielswSUBineeedwenif tak)niiip,paiM, 
and rmlanted as soon as tiie foliage is matured. Mow lawii 
often during this growing weather. Hoe and rake bardsn ; 
remove dead leaves and blossonis, and water any of the reosntiiy- 
planted beds in whieh plants have not taken suiBsient hold af 
the ground. Verbenas, Petunias, and similar plants should bo 
pegged down where it is requisite to cover the surface of the 
beds. Fine specimens of Iraehsias may be planted out on 
Uwns, also large Pelaigoniums, chiefly of the scarlet kinds, and 
should be well staked. Ten-week Stocks may yet be sown for 
a display in September and October, and a little late Mignonette, 
as also a few of the best annuals for autumn work. Banun- 
oulnses are in bloom in early localities, shade from the powerful 
rays of the sun, and occasionally water with soft water between 
the rows. Look sharply alter a green caterpillar exactly the 
colour of the stem. It will genenlly be found just under the 
blooms. Pinch off the laterals, and thin the buds of Pinks, in 
order that those intended for exhibition may increase in siae. 
Water those grown in pots during the evening, and tie with 
waxed thread the pods of those which are sufficiently advanced* 
Carnations and Picotees will now require considerable attention, 
examine the ties and see that no stems are pinched or con- 
tracted ; continue to fasten others as they elongate ; remoise 
laterals, and use every means to encourage robust growth. 
Pansies for exhibition ^ould have a slight awning over the bed. 

OBISNHOUSa AND OONSBKVAXOBY. 

Now is the time to encourage a rapid and sturdy growth in 
Correas, Epaezises, Pimeleas, Chorosemas, Leschenanltiae, 
Polygalas, Erieas« Arc. A constant stopping of gross shoots wiU 
be necessary, in order to equalise the sap, axid enoourage the 
lower part of the plant Let Ubeeal shifts be given during the 
season, in order that the pots may be tolerably vreli fllled with 
roots before the approach of wint^, thereby guarding against 
stagnation in the soil. As a general compost for the most of 
these tribes, we would recommend three parts of a fibronfl 
heath soil in a lumpy state, and abounding in sharp grit, to 
one part of a free turfy loam ; a good sprinkling of ehareoal 
from the size of a Pea to that of a Broad Bean, with a portion 
of pounded eroeks of similar siae, should be added to tiie masa^ 
It is hardly necessary to urge the necessity of thorough drain- 
age ; let it, however, be thorough. Crocks carefully placed to 
provide outlets for the water, and these again oovered witn*« 
smatter siae of pounded crocks and charcoal, and finally with 
the roughest pMt of the emnpost, to place the ball on, will be 
found, although apparently troublesome at first, to be by iar 
the least so in the end. This mode of arranging the parts 
of a compost, as also the drainage, will be found very essential, 
if not absolutely necessary, where liquid manure is eonstantiiy 
used. Cinerarias done blooming may be out down, dipped in 
tobacco water to clear the aphides, and turned out into a raised 
bed in the kitchen garden or reserve ground ; they will pro- 
duce an abundance ^ snekers by the end of August, and may 
then be increased. 

STOVX. 

The principal wox9l in this house is to attend to the climb- 
ing plants ; see that they are all properly trained either to 
etaJces or trellises. Some of them may require stopping to 
cause them to throw out a greater profusion of shoots. The 
beauty of these useful plants depends much on the training 
which they receive during the period at whioAi rapid growth i 
going on ; many of them are mined owing to the want of tiaioliy 
attention in this respect. Keep down we green fly by fumi- 
gation, the red spider by syringing, and the mealy bug witii the 
finger and thuab. The tiirips, one of the worst of enemies to 
gardeners, may be subdued by constant smoking, and ooca- 
sioaally syringing with lime and soot water in a perfectly clear 
state ; but th&, and all oUier insects, when onee they make 
thyttr appearance, must be followed up in right earnest until 
they are completely destroyed. Where a great amount of heat 
is indulged in to promote the rapid growth of Orchids, some of 
the Guatemala kinds, the Lselias, and those from cool and 
moxmtainous regions, should be separated, if possible, from the 
main stock. A vinery in which a trifling amount of heat is 
kept up would do. JU>undanoe of moisture in the atmosphare 
must, however, be provided. 

nrs iKD riuMxs. 

Put in cuttings of the most choice kinds of Phloxes or other 
herbaceous plants, in order that they may be rooted before the 
Irames are again required for autumn cuttings. Shade during 
the day» sprinkle and shut up early in the af teinoon. 

FOBOINU-PIT. 

The young stook.of Gardeniae are the <^el oooopants hm9t 
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kod now h^^ the pTO|Mi8iifcioii by grftftiiig of Catttdliaa, Bho- 
dodendroiiP, and Azaleas ; vhen expedition ia preferred, these 
may be hept in a itrong, moist, and elose heat till they are 
nnited, bat th^ will do perfectly well in a dose eold frame, 
well shaded) only they take longer time in this way .— W. Kbahi. 



DOINGS OP THE LAST WEEK 

KITCBBIV OABDBIV. 

Tbx routine has been very much the same as last week — 
hoeing, planting, and taking means to forward crops that were 
injured by the frost. Pricked oat plenty of Celery, and fully 
exposed what will be the first crops, as we have not yet mannre 
at hand to plant in the trenches, or, rather, three-rowed beds, 
bat we shall be able to attend to that presently. One adTantage 
of planting large plants with good balls is, that the base of the 
pUmt can be examined, and everything like sabsidiary shoots 
or Backers removed before final planting. When the plants 
are tamed oat yoang this dressing mast, in a great measare, 
•be done after they have grown in their allotted places, and with 
mach more trouble than at planting-time. Large plants with 
good balls can be moved withoat the necessity of taking away 
a leaf, except with these axillary shoots or saokers. Although in 
Tery sonny weather the plants may reqoire an extra sprinkling 
overhead, this, even, will not be necessary if they can have the 
flickering shade of staked rows of Peas between Uie beds. 

Cauliflowen that were brought forward under hand-lights, 
and a good portion of which still remains, were finally banked 
up by digging a trench between the rows where the glasses 
were, and then for keeping them moist enough at the roots 
they were well banked up with short grass. They are much 
benefited by this mulching, especially when on a bank sloping 
to the south. Looked after sucoession crops, pricked out seed- 
lings, and sowed for the last crops out of doors. We have had 
good returns by sowing in the beginning of July in patches, 
and allowing the plants to remain without transplanting ; but 
the middle of June is late enough when they are to be trans- 
planted. In small gardens there must be frequent sowings of 
•everything to keep up a supply and have nothing to run to 
waste. Until the last sowing of Turnips it is advisable only 
i<|Sowa small space at a time, and then the crop is always 
young, sweet, and tender. 

Cucumb€r$. — Begulated those on a ridge intended for Gherkins, 
&c., also Vegetable Marrows. Banked up the linings of those 
in frames by placing short irrass and a little litter above it, 
pretty well as high as the frames. The linings, properly speak- 
ing, have never been meddled with. The beds were made so 
much wider than the frames at first as to admit of this bank- 
ing-up above the level of the bed, as it were, and thus heat is 
thrown in by forcing the wood to be a conductor, and there is 
no danger of too much bottom heat. These frames are so 
fallow that the soil inside is below their lower edges, except 
where some is beaten firm all round the insides to prevent any 
access of deleterious steam. 

When such material as that referred to above is used for 
hanking-up, care must be taken in giving air, to prop up the 
sashes, instead of sliding them up or down* The propping-up 
system is always the best in ev^ way, and should always be 
adopted where there are linings of fermenting material. The 
fumes from rank dung will destroy a bed of Cucumbers as 
effectually as burning sulphur among them would do. 

As soon as we can, we will take the soil from a bed that did 
good service for early Potatoes, remove a foot or more of the 
upper tree leaves, &c., mix dung from stables and short grass 
i<with the lower layer, replace that taken off, as well as the old 
soil, add a quantity of fresh, put frames on, and plant with 
strong Oucamber plants for succession, either to ease or take 
the place of those bearing freely as yet. There are so many 
casualties that may come, that it is best to be ready. 

Cucumber Disease. — This either in its gummy secretion, or 
««arled or spotted leaf, we are as yet free from ; but in answer 
to many inquiries, we must say that we neither know what 
brings these evils, nor what will keep them away, as we had 
them for several years, and under every imaginable condition — 
in pits heated by hot water, in dung-beds, on ridges, in the open 
ground, it mattered not wliere, in what soil, or in what tem- 
perature. We even sowed in warm places out of doors, in the 
Sandy fashion, but it was of no avail ; by the time the plants 
Jbegan to be usefal they showed signs of the disease, and our 
only partial remedy was frequent sowing, using seed from a 
distance, and fresh soil each time. Now, we mention this pro- 
ttiiientiy here that it may attract the attentioti of all who 



have railered, partSeolariy •f anyone lAo hn'diMoiend a 
remedy, and more espeoially beoaosa oneof the best Cneaaiba. 
growers in the ooonlxy, whose house, pits, and frames, used to 
be remarkable for the fertility and health of the plants, and 
who never had anything of the sort before in a long prastios, 
has it now among all his Oacumbers, and he says h» fedi 
powerless to arrest its progress. Like ourselveiirhe is not awtn 
of any difference as to treatment, soil, &c.,ai4wehad worind 
at least a quarter of a century among Cucumbers without enr 
having anything to do with such troublesome pests. At pressBt 
we would venture to state, that the gardener who is tims 
troubled is to be pitied rather than blamed. We know there 
are many who make light of all this, but if they only onoe 
have a visit of the enemy, as our friend referred to has, thqr 
will find it too serious to make sport of. Vnio will make 
known a remedy for this evil ? 

Potatoes Diseased,— 1% is only right to mention another enl, 
as to the cause of which we are forced to confess our ignomee. 
This season early crops in pots and in frames have been Teiy 
good. We mentioned planting a wide earth pit, with yatk a 
little heat at bottom, heat given by tree leaves, A;c., not hig^ 
than 80" when highest, the heat in the soil ranging l^m 50* aad 
a little more when bluest ; soil a rather light sandy loam. Tbb 
Potatoes had been set on leaf mould in shallow boxes, andweie 
sprung about 8 inches when planted. The rows were 18 inches 
apart, and there was nothing between them. Up to May nothing 
could look better, stems thick and sturdy, foliage of a dark grees, 
and on examining them with the fingers several times the yoosg 
Potatoes were found coining all right. All at once, after a 
thunderstorm followed by some days of bri|^t smiBhine, the 
tops showed signs of distress. On examining the soil we fooad 
it was in a healthy state, neither wet nor dry ; bat to keep the 
plants in a healthy growing state we gave them a alight water- 
ing, which revived £em until the next fierce sun, when many of 
the tops flagged again. On examining more closely thoie that 
flagged, we found that a little below the surface of the ground 
the underground main stem was a mass of rottenneea, and oa 
these the young tubers progressed no more. On taking vp 
what was thus, contrary to our expectations, a sesnty eiop, the 
soil if anything was dry, sweet, and friable, just the very oppo- 
site pondition to that which would encourage rottenneea. On 
many of the stouter stems thus decayed below the ground, 
there had been an attempt to throw oat fresh roots and ninnen 
near the surface. The Potatoes taken from plants that escapea 
this infliction were good, dean specimens. Another pnzsUng 
circumstance is, that one end of the bed is still peifeotly healUiy, 
and is well supplied with good tubers, though treated inerery 
way exactly as the rest, with these differences —This part was 
planted a fortnight or three weeks later, and whilst the earlier 
part consisted chiefly of varieties of the Ashleaf, the second, 
and as yet sound part, consisted chiefl v of Early Frame and 
Prince of Wales. The latter was merely tried and pronises 
well, though the stems are rather luxuriant for this ^yetem of 
early growth. The sets of the Prince of Wides were not home- 
saved. On some of the decayed stems we found a few mall 
worms, Ae,j but, as it appeared to us^ they came as the leenlt 
and not as the cause of decomposition. There was no sppea^ 
ance of fungus of any kind— in fact, that was partly goaided 
against by mixing a little quicklime with the soil and forking 
it over several times before planting. Before this giving wig 
of the underground stems no plantation could have looked 
more robust and healthy, for they had plenty of air except m 
very cold weather. Who will help us to account for a lot of 
the earliest planted thus suffering, and the later planted escap- 
ing tmder precisely similar droumstances in other respectif 
Have any of our readers noticed similar manifeatations ? For- 
tunately, though our general crops of Potatoes oat of doos 
suffered a little from the frosts, those ai the foot of walb 
escaped and are tubering well. 

Proceeded with thinning Carrots, Parsnips, and Onioot. 
hoeing the ground at the same time ; the thinmn ga of the 
Onions, put in thiddy, will do for salading and lor formixig amail 
buttons. Carrots sown now will yield rich sweet pnllinff i> 
autumn. Planted out Beet, as for years we have found it fol^ 
sow, as it would require fine netting to keep the birds from it jm 
as it comes through the ground. They are quite as destroetrre 
to the coloured young leaves of Prince's Feather and LoreJtfi- 
bleeding ; but once ttie leaves have grown a little they eease te 
meddle with them. 

FSUIT DBPABTHBMT. , 

Nipping, thinning, watering, looking after insects, s sde^ ft 
ia previous weeks* notices. Nipped the stronger foraigw 
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shooti from Pean, Apples, PInms, &o., bo m to glte more light 
to the smaller stubby shoots, and were earefnl not to ovenio 
this mpping jost yet, that there might be no indoeement to 
these stnbby spurs to elongate into shoots. By thus oarefally 
summer-nipping onr dwarf trees there will be no laek of fmit- 
bnds, if the roots are in good condition, and the trees are kept 
oompaet and near home. 

Melons, — ** Fbutbx '* wants to know if he eannot grow Melons 
in a cold frame after the middle of Jane, and also how best to 
manage the training and pruning in the simplest way. To the 
first we say, Tes. We have had good crops merely with a 
frame over them and no bottom heat, bat taking care to seoore 
all the heat possible from the sun, by shutting up closely early 
in ib» afternoon, and coTcring the glass in cold nights. The 
eorop will be all the more sure if there be, beneath the centre 
of eaoh light, two or three barrowloads of hot dung, on which 
the soil must be placed and firml;jr trodden. If it can be 
managed, the plants will do as well if the roots be confined to 
from 2 to 8 feet in width of soil, as over-luxuriance is thus 
avoided. The soil, however, should be 18 inches deep. We 
ehall describe the simplest mode of cultivation, and the easiest 
to a beginner. Supposing, then, the lights to be 4 feet in 
width, and 5| or 6 feet in length, we would recommend three 
plants to a light, each plant pretty weU established in a separate 
pot previously. This will be better than sowing the seed where 
the plant is to grow ; but however obtained, as soon as the 
plants are 3 or 4 inches or so in height nip the point out. Of 
the shoots that come from the axils of the leaves select two, as 
equal in strength as possible. Plant carefully, and train one 
of these shoots to the back and the other to the front of the 
frame, and do not stop them until they each are fully 2 feet 
long, but nip out the side shootiB that come from the axils of 
the leaves as the shoots grow. When you do stop, leave three 
or four joints, which will be close together when you nip out 
the terminal bud. These joints will grow farther apart as the 
dioot lengthens ; and from the axils of the leaves at the joints 
a shoot wlU come, which may be expected to show fruit, and 
should be stopped a joint above the fruit, and, if too much 
fruit set, you can thin out as you like. If this side shoot do 
not show fruit at the first joint wait until the second come ; 
and if that do not, stop to cause the production of a fourth 
side shoot. Now, by this simple means you will have six main 
shoots from your three plants ; the disbudding of these six 
shoots secures fine foliage without crowding with smaller shoots ; 
and if from one main shoot you can manage to set and swell 
only one froit, that will give you six fruit to the light, and so 
on in proportion to the number you would like, or the size of 
the Melon, bearing in mind that if a moderate number is taken 
the fruit will generally be better, heavier for its size, and 
richer in fiavour. Bemember, too, that whatever number of 
fruit you take from a plant, you must induce them to set, and 
begin to swell at once and together ; for if only one fruit swell 
on a plant it is difficult to get any more to set and swell. 

This is one of the reasons why we recommend the three 
plants to a light, and planted in the centre at regalar distances, 
as it is easier to set two and four fruit on a plant at the same 
time than six or a dozen. The mode of disbudding the first 
side shoots and only leaving those at the point to come, secures 
strength of plant before &e fruit shows, and renders much 
other pruning unnecessary. For many years we acted strictly 
on this simple plan, suggested by a careful study of the growth 
and nature of tiie plant, and wiUi great general success. From 
pcess of other matters we have not been always able to see the 
plan simply carried out, but we have met with no other plan 
80 good and so successful at a minimum of trouble and labour. 
Of course, when one plant is designed to occupy a large space, 
four, six, or more shoots must be obtained after the first stop- 
ping, and the more regalar these shoots are in strength the 
mora equally wiU the fruit be distributed and set. The three 
plants will be the simplest for the inexperienced. The 
simplicity will be a little increased if one plant have the two 
secondary shoots trained to the back, and the next plant have 
the two shoots trained to the front. Each plant will then be 
wholly in one position as respects light, temperature, Sso,, 
and the setting of different fruit at one time wUl be, if 
amihing, easier. 

We trust it will thus be seen that the primary shoot of the 
Melon is that which comes at once from the seed, the main 
stem as it may be called. The secondary shoots are those 
selected that come after the pinohing-out the point of the main 
stem. These are what we recommend to train over the bed, 
disbudding the tertiary shoots that come from them nearest 



the stem ; and the tertiary bearing shoots are those we allow 
to come from near the stopped point of these secondary shoots, 
and which tertiary shoots we stop again at 4he joint above 
the fruit. 

OBHAMSIVTAL DEPABTlfSST. 

Some of the walks not nleasing us we ran the hoe over 
them when damp, and raked them level on a sunny day. The 
weather compelled us to mow, and was too wet to permit us to 
proceed with fiower-bed planting ; but if it continue fine, the 
most will be done before this is printed. Not wishing to repeat 
what has recently been said, we would refer to last week's 
notices for what is mora important even than early planting. 
Looked after bulbs, Pinks, &o., and commenced propagating 
the latter.— B. F. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Junk 12. 

Undsb the inflaenee of this snnny weather rappUes are greatly Im- 
proved both In quantity and qnality, and a marked Increase In Gonunen- . 
tal Imports is observable; they now oomprises Peaches, Nectarines, 
Melons, Figs, Apricots, and Cherries. Of home-grown Pines and Qrapei 
there is an abundance, with a good sprinkling of Peaches and Nectarines, 
and a laxge quantity of open-air Strawberries. Potato trade dull at 
fonner prices, and unfortunately much disease is already making its ap- 
pearance. 

FRUIT. 
s. dL a 

Apples i sieve 

Aprloots doa 

Ohenies box 

GUestnats bush. 

Ounaats Isiere 

Black do. 

Figs dos. 

Fifterts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Ooosebarrles ..quart 
Grapes, Hothouse, .lb. 
Lemons 100 



d. I. d 
Oto4 
4 



8 



1& 



1 6 
6 

10 
10 



i. 

Melons eaeh 5 

Nectarines doa. 10 

Oranges 100 6 

Peaches dos. 16 

Pears (deasertX . . doa. 

kitchen doa. 

Pine Apples lb. 5 

Plums I sieve 

Quinces doa. 

BaspberriM lb. 

StrawbttKlei lb. 1 

Walnuts bush. 10 



d. I. d 
0to8 
18 

10 

88 



VZOETABLBS. 



Artichokes each 

Asparagus .... bundle 
Beans, Kidney, per 100 

ScarletBun.i sieve 

Beet, Red dos. 

BroecoU bundle 

Bms. Sprouts i sieve 

Oabbago doa. 

Capsicums 100 

OMTots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling .... doa. 

Endive doa. 

Fennel bunch 

GarUo lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish . . bundle 



i.d. s. d 

etoo 

8 



1 

9 

2 



1 
S 

6 
8 

1 
6 


2 
8 
8 
8 
a 6 



Iieeki bunch 

Lettuce .... per score 
Mushrooms .... pottle 
MnstdJt Cress, punnet 
Onions .... per onshel 

Parsley per sieve 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Badishes doz. bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Savoys doa. 

Sea-kale basket 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes.. . . per doa. 8 
Turnips bunch 



d. I. d 
8to0 4 
a 
a 


6 

4 
1 
1 
6 
8 



TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 

A. Bamaart, Yogelenzang, Haarlem, KoUtaid,— Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower Boots, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«•* We request that no one will write privately to the depart- 
mental writers of the <* Journal ol Hortieulture, Oottage 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman.*' By so doing they 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. All 
communioations should therefore be addressed solehf to 
The Editors of the JowmaL of HortieuUure, d^e., 171, Fleet 
Street, London, B.C. 
HosPRAi. (d TovMo aardener)^Thm^ is a hospital spedally dmted 
to diseases ol the heart, at 07. If argsMt Street, Cavendish Sqtiare. With- 
out medical advice we know persons who have had heart-disease tor 
twenty years, and are stiU alive. Physldans of greatest emittsnoa 
merely adyised temperate living and avoidance of violent exertion. 

fliXDUiro CnmaaBiAa ajkd QjaxmojuaiAM (K. 2).).— The flowers were 
punched flat and dry. Flowers, and Indeed all specimens of plants, 
should be sent in damp moss in a box. 

Fungus m Babx B»d of Stovi (Warfo),— The name of the fungus Is 
Agarlcus (Leplota) elypeolarius, a Britiah species, not uncommon in hot- 
honses. It is not a recognised eatable species, and we cannot reoommend 
any means for preventing its recurrence without injuring the tan : » wiU 
. probably soon disappear of its own accord. Ton, or any one, would obUga 
us by sending three or four fre»h specimens, in an old seidUta-powdn 
box (with a bit of wet moss), to Mr. W. G. Smith, li. North Orove West, 
Mildmay Park, London, who is makittg a coUeotlon of drawings of FungL 
Viola oobituta (B»t»e)W«W).— They are oorrect blooms as far as we can 
make out in their shrlv^ed stote. Flowers should be enveloped by damp 
moss In a box for traveUing. 



<u 



JOOtlSBAIr OF HaMnCVZaUBDB iSSD OOKAOB OlBBinB. 



rMi«tt;]|||. 



uut ooweyar, buck pieoes oi ifotatooa, iuuuuies, uurota, I'ttrnii 
tidiifl of tbftt kind, all over the border, ^lut deep enonigh to 1 
flll^t, and go and eaao^e tbea enrexy morning, and do what ] 
besi irith tiie irfxewowivhloh yon find. Make also hotosirli 



, Bftinnra ▲ Olazbt flon* (S<^««).— We know tba a^ in y«nr gaiden 
ftt Pmge, and reoonunend yon to have drain pipes laid at S^ '^t from 
■fka flttnaoe, andfhe dndns to be not more than IS or 18 feet apart 

fhaMfroua a Tatm Bobdbb (Con$tani Btadtr^ €Ha»ffW/),^Jf jows 
yine border is so mnoh infested with wirewoxms, we fear that nothing 
will do except removing the aeil end fresh planting. Before resorting to 
this, however, stick pieoes of Potatoes, Radiahes, Oarrota, Tttmins, ob any 

' - - igh to be ont of 

kyoB think 

_ ; yon And. Make also holes wliere there 

ace no roots, and put gavtar hi the helea 

THZHimia THs Faorr or OBGHABi>-HOU8n Pxach av» NnorAjuiai 
Tuna— Fbtjit Eatxn bt Wooducb (Boyal Qeorgeu—'W^ wonid thin the 
Iralt of your Beval Oeoxm Peach tree to two dosen, and they will glTe 
ran. more saMsfantlan than six doaen. We hare had more than three 
€oMn from sneh a tree. We wonld thin at once. Timelj thinning is the 
1>eet means of preventing fmit dropping when stoning. To keep woodliee 
from going np the stems of your pot trees, tie a little clean wadding firmly 
Toond the stem, and orer that wadding dipped in a mixture of oil and 
coal tar. Onoe wo were greatly troubled wiUi them on Gnonmber plants 
in pots. They nipped the points of every yonng fmit. We had circnlar 
Teasels made of tin or zine, I inch wide and 1 inch deep, long enongh 
either to go round the stem or round the inside rim of the pot when set 
Urmly on the soil, and then the ono'lnch space was partlv filled with tar 
and on. The vessel must not be muoh less than an moh in width, or tiie 
woodlice will stretch over it. 

Tkbips ov Vmi Leavbs (S. D. S.).— Wa found a few remains of thrips 
on the Vine leaves, and the remedy is tobaeoo-smokingand severe syring- 
ing afterwards. The leaves also had this peculiarity, that the leaflets 
seemed to oome double, one over the other, and that, wo presume, was 
.the resnlt of over-luxuriance, and a dose, moist atmosphere. 

LaAV Mould (Andover).— The leaves should be laid in a heap, not very 
fhlokly, and, being left until autumn, they will have decomposed anffl- 
«iently to be used for mixing with soil as compost for plants. If turned 
over now, and again in autumn, they will deoompoee more rapidly, and 
•till mora speedily if yon hiix a Uttlo loam with them at each tuning. 
I<eavea at the end of ttrelve months are nsoally snlBciently deoomposed 
for potting-pnrposes, but they are not thoroughly so until the second 
year. For bedding plants the compoat should consist of two-thirds loam 
and one-third leu mould. Leaf mould is too open, and becomes too 
dose and saturated, owing to the frequent waterings, to be employed alone. 

Pampas Gaass Kellxd bt Fbost (Idem).— The Pampas Grass with us 
Is not killed, but is muoh injured. The old plants have sufTered most. 
It is owing to the last exeeptionaUv severe winter that so many are killed 
or injnred, otherwise this beantifnl Grass is suflldently hardy to endure 
oar ordintty winters. 

DxjriMiTiov or Zowal akd Nosboat Fxlabooxiuiis (Jtkm).— The 
name of Zonal was gfven a few years ago to thatpartlcular section of 
Pelargoniums to distinguish it from others. They were all called 
** Boarlet Geraniums," which did not truly express what was meant, as 
there sre so many shades of colour In the flowers of that class, and it 
wonld be absolutely incorrect so to call Msdame Taucher, which has a 
pure white flower. Almost the whole of this family have a zone on the 
leaf, though sometimes faintly developed, hence the old-ftiehioned name 
of *' Horseshoe ** Geranium. The word *' Zonal" at onoe conveys to the 
mind the particular section of Pelargoniums of which we may be speak- 
ing. A Nosegay Pelaigonium is a Zonal in every sense of the word, the 
leaves are generally marked with a zone ; and then a Nosegay diflbrs only 
from other Zonala in the fbrm of its flowers, the petals of which are 
narrow and long, and the three front petals wide apart from the two 
at back ; the trusses are much larger than the usual siae, and ore more 
enduringnnder rain or hot weaU^er. Nosegay Stella and the variety 
oaUed' Panch, or Tom Thumb, are respectively good examples of a 
Noeegay and the large-flowering Zonals. 

MEI.ON Plants Dvnio Oft (A, A. N. fl*.).— The leaves sent have every 
appearance of snlTerinff severely froin mildew. Tour only remedy is to 
oyringe the plants and dust the leaves and stems on both sides with 
flowers of sulphur. The contact of the sulphur with the fungus, and the 
fumes that will be emitted whenever the sun shines powerfully upoo the 
house will destroy the mildew ; but If your plants are so much affected 
aa it would appear from the leaves sent, we fear they are beyend cure, 
and that your beat plan will be to replanL Melons like a strong unotnons 
loam if it contain grit, but we never foond chalky soil or lime rubbish 
of any benefit in Melon onlture. 

CAXBLLua Unkxaltht (Oxonian^^We fear we cannot help you, for 
your plants apnear to be in a very bad condition, and have been so for 
some time. We advise your shaking them out of the pots, removing all 
the soil, for that appears to us to contain something injurious to the 
roots, and pottinf them afresh. Use turf from a pastore where the soU 
10 a good rather light or sandy loam, paring it off from 1 inch to U inch 
^ek, and tear it In pieces with the hand, and work it in among the rooU. 
M rather flnaly, afford good drainage, and do not bury the collar of the 
plant too deeply, in fact, it should be level with the rim of the pot The 



flonis altar KiltiM ihMdd b< plaeedteataonsewtthai 
roture, in a oool vinery for inotanee, and be modoratel 
water, but always give enongh to diow itself at the < 



-^ 



should haw a good eyringfaur «v«i7 evsning, and the a fiao s |ht a 

kept Boist. i3r should l»e given moderately, and if the pISBlimiii 
house where there are no Vines, slight shade ahonld be aifbrdad vhaft 
sun is powerful. We would not cut back the shoots, bvt If voy das 
together we reoommend thinning out the weak wood. All, arnairffd 
the flower-buds should be removed. If you treatyonrpUatoiiibR 
reoonmended they may recover, and Jb a vear or two becons kfldftj^ 
Do not attempt to force them Into second growth, but flist teeoii 
healthy Toot-aotlon. Ton may continue the plants in a vlneiy sstil Asgoi 

AXABAIITHUS lOLAHCBOLICtTS KDBXB ClILTVBB (it 8«tefito)<-1h 

plant, of wtiieh you sent us a seedling in the rough leaf,isftrts— I 
above^ and should now have been 6 inohea high and in the wmi 
being planted out. The seedlings should be potted off singly is SMai 
pots, or three in a 48-pot, when in the condition of that Bentiu,iBdli 
eontinoed in a frame with a gentle heat, such as that «f a hOW 
used for cuttings and seeds, shifting them into pots a siaelai|v«ka 
those they were flrst pottod in are filled with roots. Useacosvoa^ 
rich turfy losm and leaf mould, with a free admixture of wot Th 
plants should be kept moist, and be slightly shaded after poWBgnfl 
eetahliahed; but when they have reeovoved from the potUag, ikiM 
be given freely. The seed should be sown at the end of Maieh,otMd^ 
in April, in a hotbed, and the plants potted off and gtown on ia his 
until the beginning of June ; they should be hardened off and pkiM 
oat in the seoond week in the month. 

yam LxAT SoonORon {J. BaaM«r).-~The diseolOBatloaot ihsladir 
pears to be caused by ita being aoorohed, probably thmigh tkoi 
ahining powerfully on the glass whilst the leaves were wet; <f "WP 
be caused by water being poared upon a hot flue or pipe, k 1«h ■ 
given early in the morning will prevent the flrst daiig«; ia fuMi 
scoreUng of Vfaie leavee is ehiefly attributable to not gi^g lir Ma 
the sun acts powerfully upon the house. The brown or wmUMw 
in«eots upon the leaves may be thrips, and there are tracei of tbrir bnsi 
infested the leaf sent us. If yon flnd them at woik upon the Iflf^^ 
the foliage of the Vines dry on a oaUn evening, and, shnttfaig tM moi 
up ckMe, fill ft with tobacco smoke, and repeat the fnmigatioaentkiMB 
night but one. 

Bulbs attxb Flowu^ro Muefr^ne).— W^en the follsgi 'jjj" * 
decay the roots should be taken up, and be placed thinly on »■■•»•» 
cool ahry shed to dry. When the stalks part freely frost ^ **? ? 
should be removed, and the bulbs stored thinly on shelras *|>J7 «; 
They will keep sound and plump until autumn, and then Ummmkmi 
and old roots may be removed. 

MxLoxs DiSBASZD {K. BucfciruMt«r J.— The leaf sent Is mnchiwggj 
the erfl wiH only disappear by syiinging tfie plants ovsrhiad, ■■■•^H 
the loaves on both sides with llowerB of sulphnT. This AooU^k* J^ 
ea^ in the afternoon ; the frame ahonld then be shut vp clo«M^ 
mat be thrown over the glass if the sun Is iK>werfnL I>o not F(*^^r| 
syringings with Gishurst, and tobacco fumigations are of so m » 
otnse of the evil is an unhealthy plant. The pknts tis v«7 *«■• "* 
look as if they wanted air. 

RHODonBinmoiia Ibjukkd bt Fbost {A CoMtent llMi#r).— We vmM 
not cut off the shoots that were Injured by the frosti ^]^*J2t^ 
them for a time, and in a week or two remove any of Ibe deMP«»^"» 
these only. 

Tbsbs awd Ssbubs at aw Elxvatiov of 1000 ?te» !?ir?£ 
were to state your locality, and the names ol the shrote Oi m*^^^ 
is the vegetation of the locality, we might be able to advlM. 

Oamasa Wbst (JBolond).— The Pansy grows and flo^*** 9'^?^\M 
Canada, and plenty of varieties mav there be <>*'^^^AviAflff 
however, take over English-saved seed. We are not scgMMW y? 
work on the climate of Upper Canada, but if yon ^Vlf^^^^^TT^ 
sioners of Emigration, 8. Park Street, Westminster, l^'^rTSSZ 
with reliable inlormation as to the comparative advanttgM of am" 
parts of the country. . 

Flowbbs fob a Gbavr (Margaret).— ^ is know Rhyl An^SftS 
we think that if the grave was carpeted over with 8toiM««P H"?" 
aore;. and studded with double purple Violets, they wonld tftim «""* 
raitaUe* VMJik 

Pblabookiuks fob Exhtbitjon (TT. JT. U.).—ZowU : ^fS'lSS 
Mfeard, Monsieur Barr*, and Madame Vaucher. ^'"♦ff^Si- iS 
Tricolors: Queen of Queens, Ahna, Golden Chain, *bAO^»j^ 
Trieolon : Mrs. PoUock, Sunset, Sophia Dumaresque. Mid "gVsl- 

Names of Plakts (H. W, E,). - Oystopteris fragiUs. (f -^J;. 

1, Lastrea dihitata; 2, Asplenlum adlantam T^^^f^l^lzS^A 
4, Asplenium triohomanes; 6, Lomaria spicant; ^^^^SViJCl" 
oosnm. (G. BrownU-lX is an impossibility to name •w^'*"ft(i.ridi«.' 
SeUginella Martensii (1-3). (B. Bom)— 1, Crataigas o^wnouuF^-; 

2, Saxifrage aizoon: 8, Helleboms viridis; 4, V»^^a^ZStf 
6, (bad sUte) ; 6, Polemonium eemlenm. (S. 8. B. ^--^'^Z^S 
oiespltosa,vara.;8,StellarUholoetea. (IT.B.).— PhlonifmiMoP^'^ 



METEOBOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in the Suburbs of London for the Week ending Jane IVk 



Daib. 



Wed. . 5 
Tliiini, 6 
Fri. ». 7 

Sot. .. 8 
Bub... 9 
Mott... 10 
TiMa.,u 



a»B48 
20780 
29.880 
80.087 

ao.ige 

80.948 



30.028 



29.787 
28.666 



28J»7 
80.066 
80.287 
80010 

29J22 



62 
68 
66 
72 
75 
80 
82 

72^ 



61 
48 
44 
47 
48 
46 
60 

46.86 



Ifl.dp. 2ll.dp. 



64 

66 
67 
57 
67 
67 
69 

66.71 



64 
64 
66 
66 
66 
66 



66.57 



Wind. 



S.W. 
8.W. 
8.W. 
B.W. 
W. 



Bain in 



.24 
,02 

JO 
.00 
.00 
.00 

I M 

\ 086 



Densely clouded and rather boisterous; loin; 
Cloudy ; flue ; cloudv at night. 
Low white clouds ; fine ; overcast. 
Fine ; cloudy and fine : overcast at night 
Very line ; fine with clouds ; very fine. 
Exceedingly fine; very fine throughout. 
Very iiot and cloudless ; very fine at nl^t. 



Jane ^ jaBf. i 



Kmrntos «F Hosnon&nrBS aitd oofnRMir aaikdskbb. 



iS 



SOVLTBT, BEX, and KOllflEHOLB CHKOITIOILE 



GUARANl^EING HIGH-PRKJED EGGS. 

As there is eonsiderable diBcxisaion abont the goality of high- 
Xnrioed eggs jasi now, perhaps the experience of one ol yonr 
BubsGribers may be tisefnl. Of pTUrohased eggs I have tried 
ftffee sittings simnltaneonsly : one Dark Brahma, one Black 
Spanish, one Black Dnok of a foreign Tariety. .The first ait- 
Ijxig cost quite £1, for there was carriage to pay and a man's 
time in going to the station on three consecntiye days, in addi- 
tion to the high price for the eggs. The result was six chickens 
hatched, with which I was satisfied. The Spanish eggs I ac- 
quired by exchange from one who guaranteed the bona fides of 
one of your adyertisers a short time ago. He stated that he 
was qtiite satisfied with his part of the agreement, made ac- 
cording to his own terms, and I in return asked him to guarfmtee 
me four chicks, and to be sure and send the eggs fresh. I re- 
ceived them on a Friday evening, and set them the following 
Tuesday morning ; the result was only one chick saved out of 
three hatched. I wrote about it, and was promised, as all 
appeared fair and aboveboard, a few others, which I have 
never received. Of the Black Ducks, nine were hatched out 
of thirteen — a very good result ; but they have never been 
advertised to my knowledge. I supplied five eggs of the Silver- 
spangled variety to a friend, and they were all hatched in nine- 
teen days, or two days previous to the expected time ; and as 
I had some Sebright eggs, which I offered for sale but did not 
part with, I set the layer herself on nine, and she hatched the 
whole of them, coming off with a strong brood on the morning 
of the twentieth day. I did not select the eggs, but took them 
in the order of their being laid.' 

All the three sittings which I purchased I set under first-class 
Dorkings exactly under the same circumstances, so there was 
no excuse in any way, the hens being well cared for and looked 
after. It is useless to talk of eggs being fresh irhen thev do 
not hatch to time, for that is the great test. Of the three 
Spanish chicks, the first l^o were so weak that they did not 
survive the hatching, the third was so weak in the shell that 
to strengthen it I gave it raw egg, which helped it through. 

These remarks, I am sure, will do good to all those who ad- 
vertise eggs, if they wiU guarantee what they ask a high price 
for, and these continued disappointments are only prejudicial 
to their best interests. The Spanish eggs, I should state, eost 
with carriage expenses I69. — Vzbxtas. 



GAPES IN CHICKENS. 

Thb abo^e disease seems in consequence of the cold wet 
weather, to be more than usually prevalent this year amongst 
Doorkings and other delicate breeds ; and as I heard a short 
time ago of a remedy which appears to have been singularly 
sneeessful, I have thought it might be of service to give it 
pnblieity. 

It was furnished me by a friend who is breeding Dorkings 
this season from some of the beet stock in England. His 
e hiek ens having suffered severdy from gapes, the following pre- 
soription was given to him as an unfaiHog cure, by a game- 
keeper who has had the rearing of 1600 head of Pheasants 
per amram, and the vo^ first results were so promising that I 
had thought of publishing them a fortnight ago, but have pur- 
posely dfliiayed till they should be confirmed by subsequent ex- 
peziettce. This, also, being satisftietoTy, I trust yon may find 
zoom lor the prescription, as fellows :—Bol. Armen. 20grs. ; 
apfaits of tar, 12 drops ; ooofaineal, 1 oz. To be divided into 
irflls the siae of a peppercom, and given on the first symptoms 
appearing, or one pill as a preventive to all chickens, where the 
disease has prevailed, about the sixth day after hatcMng. It 
may be as well to remark, that, as a preventive, the medicine 
nusi be need with caution, as it is a violent purgative. 

I have not hitherto had much ftiith in internal remedies for 
this disease, but the following results have induced a change of 
opinion:—- 

1, A ehiek appaxmtly dead from gapes, showing some sli^t 
signs of animation under warmth, was given a dose. Next 
morning it eould stand, and was given another pHl. It lived 
through the day, and my friend believes would have rpoovered, 
hut having to leave in pursuit of his business avocations no 
farther medidne beyond the seoond dose was gxven, and ^e 
obMkdiad. 



t, Aaolher efaiflk not so ftr 0one, bat nsy ba% infept«df, 
reoovered. 

8, Whilst taie or two chickens were lost ddly preyiouB ib 
the trial of this medicine, none have died where it has been 
given. 

I shall be ^^ if any of your readers who may ttythe abow 
remedy wiH state their experience of its success. I make no 
elaim to originality, I simply give the remedy as written for 
me by my friend referred to. It is new to me, and I publish 
it, but if any one else shall say that it is as old as Adam, I 
shall not deny it, only if it is effective let it be tried. 

I will only add, lor the sake of novices in poultry-keeping 
(old hands do not need it), that the best means of preventing 
any disposition to gapes are, to keep the chickens clean and diy^ 
and to give them clear spring water, putting in the fountain 
each time it is filled a lump of camphor and sulphate of iron 
the size of a small pea. All chickens are much benefited by 
this in e<dd weather.— Kbho. 



EXTENSIVE POULTKY-KEEPING. 

In reply to your correspondent " Tobt,** I may remark that 
my experience as a poultey-keeper on a large scale is greatly at 
variance with his statements. I keep almost 2,000 fowls for 
eggs, and I have never been able to obtain much more than 
half the nvmber of eggs per head which he does, and the 
quantity of food consumed is very much more.. 

As my fowls are nearly all common cross-bred birds, I should 
have attributed mv ill-suoeess to that cause if I had not care- 
fully analysed " Toby's " estimate for 10,000 hens. He puts 
the eost of com for that number at £2000. This sum would 
buy say 1886 quarters of barley or damaged wheat, weighing 
60 lbs. per bushel, at 80*. per quarter, which is 6<. or 6s. below 
the present price, and the weight would be 388 tons 7 cwts. 
He allows £50 for flesh, which at £10 per ton gives 6 tons. 
This weight of food is to produce 2,000,000 eggs, which oa^t 
to weigh 2 oss. each, or 111 tons 12 cwts. ; thus, about 2 toaa 
8 cwts. of food is supposed to produce one ton of eggs. I leave 
your readers to judge whether it is probable Hamburghs or any 
other poultiy will ever accomplish that feat. If it could be. 
done, the profit at the present prices of eggs would be over 
100 per cent. 

A business of the kind proposed might, with a suitable boU 
and situation, and an energetic manager accustomed to the 
chsxge of large numbers of poultzy, be carried on at a profit, 
otherwise it would be a decided failure. — Geobgb Ghambbbs, 
JStandon, Herts, 

« STANDARD OF EXCEIXENCE.- 
I AH much surprised to observe it stated, that the ** Standard 
of Excellence ** is appended to a poultry book by permission ol 
the Poultzy Club, uliis to me looks vezy like disposing of the 
Club's ** stock-in-trade,'' and for coneideiationB, I, as a member 
of the Club, know not of. 

The only return the members of the Club have received for 
a number of years* subscription has been the ** Standard," aa4 
it now has apparently been handed over to others, who will 
thus receive the benefit of that which it has taken the Club 
years to produce. If the consideration for publishing the 
" Standard " is to be handed over in prizes at a Show, it wiU 
certainly be at a very distant date, as after the experience ol 
Bochdale, notwithstanding the excuses made for that gigantie 
failure, few members will contribute to a certain prospect of e 
similar result. — Befobx. 



PREVENTING HENS SITTING. 

In your answer to " Kittt,'^ you seem to think it a diffioolt 
task to prevent a Cochin hen sitting. I have found it so natU 
this year, when I tried the plan recommended, by the Hen* 
Mrs. Arbnthnot with great success. 

It is as follows : Let the hen sit three or lour days in tibe 
nest she chooses ; then place her in a yard, or anywhere where 
there is no nest, and feed well ; in four or five ds^s she may. 
be returned to her own yard, and in about a fortnight wiU laj 
again. — Philip Cbowlet. 



Thb Pbxzb Schbduui 01 the Loko Suxton and Sofsh Ian-^, 

OOLNSHXBB PoTTIiTBT, PiGBON, A2TD BaBBIT SkOW manifests A 

very great advance on any of the three previous shows. In 
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Mfih of tii0 fif^-s«v«n gtnend dMies prises to the smoont 
of £1 and 10«. wQl be awarded, old birds and ohiokens of eaoh 
Tsriety being appointed leparate elasfef . Silver onps of the 
Tslne of five guineas each will be giren reepeotiyely for the best 
pen of DorUngs, Cochins, Brahmas, Spanish, Hamborghs, 
Game, Ghune Bimtams, Bantams, and also for the best pen of 
Any other variety of fowls. In Pigeons, besides £1 and lOf. 
prizes for the respective classes, three five-gninea caps will be 
given for the best pen of Carriers, Tamblers, and the best pen 



of Any otiier variety of Pigeons. Beodes those named then is i 
number of local prizes confined to residents only, and to thMi 
also, besides the money prizes, three five-goinea caps will In 
given. With so tempting and liberal a prize schedule then 
can be Uttle doabt of a complete sncoess being insured ; ml 
the Committee annoonce as the Arbitrators the well-lmon 
names of Messrs. Hewitt and Teebay. The Show will behdd 
on October 9th and 10th, the entries closing on Batozdaf, 
September 38th, after which date no post entries will be reeeiTei 



PORTABLE POULTRY-HOUSES. 




Whilx portable fowl-houses are occupying public attention, 
allow us to particularise one of those we advertise for sale. It 
is exceedingly portable, as light as possible consistent with 
durability, and very economical of space, besides possessing 
excellent interior arrangements for the comfort of the fowls for 
roosting, laying, &q. The nests are so arranged that any lady 
can collect the eggs without going inside the house. The open 
space under the house affords ample retreat for the inmates on 



wet days. The whole being mounted upon wheeli, md pro- 
vided with side fall-down lever handles, it can readily be moyed 
about, and Uiese houses represent one of the most nsefnl im- 
provements in poultry arrangements. 

They are equally adapted to either garden or inning pv- 
poses, the land becommg enriched and deared from inseets 
at a small cost with benefit to both proprietor and fowls.— 
E. & F. Cbook, 5, Camaby Street. 



INCUBATORS. 



YouB correspondent, ** Bbown Bed,'' seeks for information 
relative to machines for hatching eggs, and suggests that you 
should undertake the task of testing the merits of rival in- 
cubators. Now, Messrs. Editors, I give you credit (and, indeed, 
editors generally), for having a vast amount of patience ; but 
I think a trial of incubators would quite exhaust your stock of 
that virtue, as we are told it is, and a very great virtue it must 
be when exercised in relation to hatching eggs by the machines 
at present invented. To say which is the best incubator would 
be quite as difficult as to say which is the worst ; they differ 
simply in detail ; the principle in all is the same — ^viz., hot 
water— it matters little how the water is heated. Differ 
amongst themselves as they may about the merits cr demerits 
or infringements of patents, the manufacturers of incubators 
have all the same end in view — ^to puff their individual ma- 
chines and make money by them ; Uiey leave purdiasers to 
find out the imperfections. The machines at present sold to 
hatch eggs are perfectly useless as practical and remunerative 
incubators. Thev may answer as an amusement, or as a hobby 
to waste time and money upon ; for all else they are useless. 

I have spent a considerable sum of money, and much time 
and patience in trials with incubators. I have tried warm 
water, boiling water, and steam ; machines heated by gas, oil, 
spirits, and paraffin ; machines where the water flowed and 
where it did not ; and I have had made on principles of my 
own some that I thought would be sure to answer, but they 
simply turned out as good, or rather as bad as the others. I 
think, instead of testing incubators, if you would kindly open 
your columns to correspondents who have experimented with 
machines for the purpose of hatching eggs, something may be 
gained from an account of their failures if not their successes. 

I would remark, that eggs in incubators appear to go on veiy 
wen until about the fifteenth day. I have generally found that 
about this time the chickens died ; numbers have I taken out 



of the sheUs perfectly formed and feathered, but desd. Nov 
as to the cause of this I am quite in the dark .—Too modi 
heat or not enough ; well, I have hatched strong ohieb noe 
by side with those dead youngsters. Not enoug^ T8ntiktio&- 
I do not believe in this mucb-talked-of ventilation in ^^^^^^ 
eggs ; I succeed best in hatching under hens when ih» bens 
are placed in a greenhouse in close bo^iLes with only a smiil spa* 
ture for the hens to enter, and I am disappointed ^^^^ 
not obtain twelve chicks from thirteen eggs ; I frequently qsmo 
the whole of the eggs. Much ventilation in natnrsl orsran- 
dal hatching I have found not beneficial. Want of moinue- 
now I think we are in the neighbourhood of the mieehief ; to 
prevent dry heat in indubators, it is the practice to plsoe mc 
in the nuumines that moisture may be supplied l»y «^P*"[5^ 
if you then place a piece of glass in the incubator tbe taia» 
of that glass will be found to be wet, or at any rate ttere ^ 
be moisture upon it : place another piece of glass under s ■»■ 
ing hen, it will be warm, but will present no appesnnee a 
moisture upon the surface. Take two eggs, the one ^ *Jf 
machine, the other from under a hen ; try botti eggs ^^ "^jjfj 
mometer, and they may be both of the same temperatore, jw w 
feel in the hand is perceptibly different. Now, M *o^"*?J 
the contact with the fiesh of the fowl has anything to do w 
this difference or not, I am not satisfied; at '"^''*5' T?i. 
have time I intend to try a substance resembling to tbe wm 
the flesh of a sitting hen, and that substance is ^^P°^ 
If a BoUd india-rubber bag, similar to those nsedbymTUWi 
when travelling (I do not mean stuff waterproofed witb inoB* 
rubber), be filled with warm water, it wiU be to *be toWJUO- 
aoUy the same as the flesh of a sitting fowl; ^^^^ 
a moist heat without perceptible moisture. I giw tw w* 
for others to work upon if they like. ,«/,*[ 

I have already. I am afraid, made my letter topW^* 
could add much relating to hatching eggs by arlifiow"** 
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W« an not, I think, now M sooeeMful 6T«n with inoabtton 
aa B£a«miiT and Bmmemain were in the laat eentnir, for it is 
ataied thfit the machine made by the latter supplied the table 
of Loois XIY. with chiokens. If I ean render any information 
relatiTe to incubatora to any of yoor oorreapondenta ezperi- 
nenting with maehinee, I shall be most happy to do so. — 

HKBByjriXLDS. 



BATH AND. WEST OF ENGLAND SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY SHOW. 

Althouor there were many penons who predicted that a second 
yearns oonseentive meeting of the Bath and West of England Society 
At Salitbory would proTe a failure so fiar as the exhibition of ponltiT 
end Pigeons was eonoemed, we are Atneh gratified to find that snch 
nnf aroarable aatidpations were by no means realised, for, on the eon- 
tnuy, it has Teiy rarely, if ever oeevred thai so complete a snooess 
has hMn attained. Under the aUe and wnoeaning saperintendence of 
Dr. Brent, of Exeter, and B. H. Bosh, Eaa., ojf Clifton, the acting 
management of the ponltir department of this Soeiety has become 
moitt jopniar, ag an entry of over fonr hundred pens sufficiently attests. 
It IS well known among poultry-breeders that the present spring has 
been peculiarly unfaTouraole for the production of early ohicjcens, the 
rapid changes of weather completely upsetting the calculations of the 
most careful and erpezienoed, and even old birds have suffered TCiy 
eonsidezably from this cause also ; yet, on the whole, the oonditian 
was better than could be anticipated. A single glance along the poultnr 
tent proved that such Ticissituaes had told most severely on the apamm 
and urey Dorking classes, want of ^eral condition in them being 
the order of the day — ^in ftujt, it was m these two classes only that any 
connderable ndling olf occurred. The White Dorkings were, how- 
ever, unusually good, thou^ we could have wished to see a more ex- 
tended entry. The Buff Coehuu were of great merit, and the Par- 
tridge-coloured ones are worthy of espedal mention. The Brdhmaa^ 
with the exception of the winning pens, were not so good as we have 
met with on previous occasions, many of the pens being very negligently 
malehed for e^bition. The Chme classes contained many most ox- 
cellant specimens, and the Hcaminxrght and Pcianda were capital. The 
Variety class was remarkably well filled, and some, espeeially true- 
feathered Cuckoo-coloured Cochins, obtained much public notice. The 
Water fowls were excellent, and the representatives of both fancy and 
table birds in these classes were remarkably well shown. In Bantams 
this year's show was far in advance of previous ones, the Game 
Bantam class alone containing nineteen flood pens. 

Fiffeona were numerous, and most of tAe classes suoh as left lltUS 
room for improvement 

The weather was most favourable, and the poultry-tent, itself 
one of the best constructed we ever met with, was constantly one of 
the chief attractions of the showyard. To give greater opportunitiefl 
of competition, a cook and ont hen only were by rule shown tlus year 
(as most carefully laid down for the guidance of exhibitors), and it 
was, therefore, a matter of great regret to find that a vexy large num- 
ber of excellent pens were thrown completely out of competition from 
non-attention to this regulation. The awlitional second hen thus 
shown, through the neglect of owners, caused many of the best pens 
certain defeat, as in all instances they were passed unnoticed. Exhi- 
bitors cannot be too careful in their attention to this particular before 
entering for competition, as regulations must be rigidly enforced. It 
was a matter of genei^al congratulation that the health of the poultry 
shown was good without exception, and the great attention evinced in 
providing for the wants of the birds during their somewhat lengthy 
stay at Salisbury was all the most anxious owner oould desire. 

SPiinsH.— First and Second, E. Jones, CUfton, BristoL Third, R. Fulton, 
Deptford, Kent. Commended, Yisoonntesa Holmesdale, Linton Park, 
Btaplehurst, Kent. 

DoRKiKGs (Coloured).— First, Viscountess Holmesdale. ffecond, L. 
Patton, Taunton, Somerset. Third. Dr. Hewson, Coton Hffl, Stafford, 
Staflbrdshire, Commended, C. Cork, New Shoreham, Sussex. 

BoBUMOS (White).~FirBt and Second, H. Lingwoodi, Barking, Needham 
KEaiket, Suffolk. 

Coorin-China (Cinnamon and Buff).— First, O. Shiimpton, Leighton 
Bnsaard, Beds f Buff). Second, J. H. Dawes, Birmingham. Highly Com- 
naanded, Mrs. Llewellyn, Court Colman, Bridgend, Olamorganahire ; W. 
Bayliss, Walsall, Staffordshire (Buff). Commended, F. W. Rust, Hastings, 
Sussex (Buff.) 

Cocbir-China (Brown and Partridge-feathered).— First and Seoond, 
J. Stephens, Walsall, Staffordshire (Partridge). Commended, J. K. Fowler, 
Prebendal Farm, Aylesbury. Bucks (Partridge.) 

OoomH-CHZNA (White).~-Flr8t, F. W. Zurhorst, Dublin. Second, H. 
Hobson, Walsall, Staffordshire. 

BftAHXA-PooTBA (Dark).— Flrst, R. W. Boyle, Bray, Wlcklow, Ireland. 
fl«eond, J. K. Fowler. Highly Commended, Lleut.-Col. Lane, Lily HIU, 
Braoknell, Berkshire. Commended, CoL Stuart Wortley, Grove End Road, 
London ; Lient.-Col. Lane. 

Bbahx A-PooTBA (Light).— First, F. Ciook, Forest HUl, Kent. Second, 
H. Dowsett, Pleshey, near Chelmsford. Highly (Commended, F. Crook. 
Oommended, J. Pares, Postford, Ouildford, Surrey. 

0Aia (White and >Bes).— First, Rev. O. S. Orawjs, Tiverton, Devon 
(Plies). Second, S. Matthew, StoWmarket, Suifolk. Commended, Rev. 
F. Watson, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Oan (Blacks and Bnuray-winged, exoept Oreys).— First, Rev. G. S. 
Oivwys (Black). Seoond, J. Pares (Black). Commanded, A. D. Edwards, 
HiddwifleM, Yorkshire (Blaok) ; C. Bnlpin, Bridgewater, Somerset. 



Oaxb (Blaek-1 
Rev. F. Watson. 



i-teeasted and other Beds)^First, S. Matthew. Setend 



Highly Commended, H. Loe, Afple< 
Isle of Wight. Commended, T. L. MiUs, Qroheston St. Mary, nesiir Devtaea 
Wilts ; Rev. G. S. Ouwys. 

Oaxb (Duokwings and other Greys and Blues).— First. S. Matthew. 
Seoond, T. Dyson, Halifax, Yorkshire. Commended, Rev. <d^. S. CruwySf 

Hambubobs (GoUen-pendlled)^— First and Seoondi F. Pittis, Jun^ New 
port, Isle of Wight. Highly Commended^S. Onley, Cheltenham. 

Haxbubobs (SOver-pencUted).— First, H. Pickles. Earby, Skipton, York- 
sJ^rOb Seoond, H. Beldon, Goltstoek, Binoley, Yorkshire. 

Hambuborb ((^olden-spangled).- First, I. Davles, Harbome, near Bir- 
mingham. Second, Measrs. 8. ft R. Ashton, Mottram, Cheshire. Highly 
Commended, W. A. Hyde, Hurst, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. Com- 
mended, N. Marlor, Denton, near Manchester. 

Haxbubobs (SUver-spani^ed)^— First, H. Beldon. Second, A.K. Wood, 
Castle Donington, near Derby. Highly Commended, Mrs. Pettat, Ashe 
Rectory, Overton, Hampshire. 

PousH (Black, with White Crests).— Prise, H. Beldon. 

Polish ((Joiden).— First, H. Beldon. Seoond and Commended, Mrs. 
Pettat 

PousH (Silver).- First, H. Beldon. Second and Commended, O. C. 
AdUns, The Llghtwo<fds,near Birmingham. 

Malay.— Prise, J. Hinton. 

Akt otbbb Dutihot Vabibtt.— First, Col. Stuart Wortley (I^rench). 
Second, Rev. D. B. Binney« Shirley, Southampton (Crive Ccaur). Equal 
Second, J. C. Fhair, Southsea, Hants (Cuckoo Cochins). Equal Third, 
S. A. Wyllie, East Moulsey (Houdan and La Fliche). Equal Third, 
Miss S. H. Northcote, Upton Frnes, near Exeter (White Spanish). HigUbr 
Commended, Col. Stuart Wortley (French) ; J. C. Phair nPrenoh) ; J. &. 
Fowler (Crdve Ccsur). Oommended, J. Pinckney, Chreat Dnmford, Salis- 
bury (CrSve CoBur); J. H. Amory, Bolham, Tiverton (Sultan); J. C. 
Cooper, Cooper Hill, Co. Limerick (Creve Ca»ur and Sultan) ; J. W. Har- 
risoA, Spalding (Cuckoo Cochin) ; Miss S^H. Northcote (BUok Minoroafl). 

GuiMBA Fowl.— First, Miss S. Northcote. Second, T. C. Harrison. 

Ducks (White Aylesbury).- First and Second, J. K. Fowler. JOA^ 
Commended, Mrs. L. M. Squarey, Oldstook, Salisbury. Commended, 
H. Dowsett. 

Ducks (Rouen).— First and Seoond, G. N. Hulbeii. Perrott*a Brook, 
Cirencester. Highly Commended, J. W. Harrison ; H. Dowsett. CoOr 
mended, C. Edwards, Wrington, Somerset. 

Ducks (Any other variety).— First and Second, T. 0. Harrison. Extra 
Third, W. Pinokney (Musoovy). Commended, J. H. Amory (White Muak); 
W. C. Finch, Salisbury (Peruvian Musk). 

Gbksb.— First, J. K. Fowler. Second, L. Pattou. Qomeytrowe Honae, 
near Taunton. Highly Commended, J. C. Cooper ; L. Patton. 

TuBKBTs^-Flrst, J. C. Cooper. Second, Capt. Warr«m, Basingstoke. 

Bantaxs (Gold or BUver>laced).— First, Mrs. PetUt (SUver-laoed). 
Second, Messrs. S. ft R. Ashton. Mottram, Cheshire. 

Babtaks (WhiU or Black).— First, N. Marlor, Denton, near Manehestar. 
Second, J. R. Jessop (White). Highly Commended, Miss K. Charlton, 
Chapelthorpe, near Wakefield (Blaok). Commended. Mrs. F. H. Freke, 
Hiffhworth, Wilts (Black, and Clean-legged Black) ; Messrs. 8. and R. 
Ashton (Black) ; Rev. P. W. Story, Daventry, Northamptonshire (White 
Feathered-legRed). 

Bantaks (Game)^-FIrst, A. I. Robson. Sunderland, Durham (Black 
Red). Second, F. Pittis, jnn. Extra Third^. Dyson. Halifax, Yorinhire. 
Commended, T. H. Wyndham. Salisbury, Wilts ; S. Lang, iun.. Burrow, 
near Bristol, Somersetshire (BUck Red) ; J. K. Fowler (Black-breasted 
Red) ; £. Shearman, Chelmsford, Essex. 

SINGLE COCKS. 

SPABiflB^FIrst, withheld. Second, J. Langdon. Sherborne, Dotaet. 

DoBXXBa.— First, J. W. Harrison. Seoond, H. Dowsett. Hi^dy Oom- 
mended, Viscountess Holmesdale. 

CocBnr-GHiRA^First, H. Mapplebeok, Woodfleld. Moseley, Bfrmlnir- 
ham (Buff). Seoond, J. H. Dawes, Moseley Hall, Birmingham (Boll). 
Highly Commended, 8. Onley, Cheltenham (White) ; R. Barrett, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire (BufT); J. Cattell, Birminaham (BuflT). Commoided, 
E. Pteeon, Lympstone, near Exeter (Partridge Cochin); J. K. Fowler 

Brahma PooTRA.-First, R*W. Boyle, Bray, Co. Wicklow (Dark). 8a- 
cond, G. Meares, Thomfaill, BUtern, near bouthampton (Light). Com- 
mended, J. K Fowler. ^ . -....' 

Gamb.— First, Rev.A.G. Brooke. Buyton XI. Towns, Salop (Btaek- 
breasted Retfs). Second, S. Matthew. Highly Commended, S. Dupe, 
Everoreeoh, 9ath; Rev. G. S. Cruwys. ,^,^ ^ , , , 

Any oihkb Distwoi Tabibty. — First, J. Hinton (Silver Polands). 
Seoond, J. Pinokney (Creve CoBur). Highly Commended, F. Pittia, Jnn. 
(Golden-penoilled Hamburgh). 

PIGEON& 

Cabbibbs (Blue or Silver).— First, R. Fulton, Deptford, Kent (Blue); 
Second, J. C. Ord, PimUoo, London (Blue). Commended. J. C. Ord (Silver). 

Cabbxbbs (Any Co\am except Blue or Silver).— First and Second, 
B. Fulton. Extra Second. J. W. Harrison, Spaldina, LincotaiBhfre (Dm»). 

TUMBLEB8 (Almond)^Fir8t, R. Fulton. Second, J. Ford, Monkwdl 
Street, London. Highly Commended. J. Ford ; J. B. Breward, Coventry. 
Commended, R. FuHon ; H. Yardley, Birmingham. ,^__^ , .^ . _ . 

TuMBLBBS (Any other variety).-Flrst, B. PnlV®^*^*^'-^ "^ 
cond, H Yardley. Commended, R. Fulton ; F. MiUs, Oroheston St. Mary. 
Wilts (Bald.pate). ^ ^ ^ _ __„ 

PouTBBs.— First and Second, R, Fulton. Highly Commended, B. Fulton ;, 
J. Gould, )nn., Taunton, Somerset ; J. £. Breward, Coventry. 

RUBTS.— Prise, H. Yardley. , _ « «, . 

Jaoobik s.-FIrst, C. Bulpln. Second, Rev. F. Watson. ^ „ ^ _., 

FAHTAiLS.--First, S.A.WylHe,Ea8t Moulsey, Smrey. Second, H. Yardley. 
Highly Commended, H. Ysrdley. Commended, Miss J. Milward, Newton 
St. Loe, Bath. ^ , , 

Owls.— First, S A. Wyllie. Second, C. Bulpln. 

Tbumpbtbbs.— First and Second, C. Bulpln. ^ ^ ^^ „ . 

Babbb.- First,R. Fulton. Second, 8. Dupe, ETercreeoh, B^,8pmOTfet. 

TuBBiTB^First, Bev. F. Watson. Seoond, C. Bulpln. Highly Oom- 
mended, H. Yardley. 

Nuir8.—Flrst and Seoond, C. Bulpln. . ^ ^. ^ m m -m 

Dbaoows. — First, H. Yardley. Second and Highly Commended, S. 

ATOHABOBUhr-nrst, 0. Biilpln. Sacoad, H. Yardley. 
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A»f oi—E Itew OB Dnrnrar TAXarr.— ^Rftt, H. T«rdl«7. Seeond, 
. Sattoa twoafl , and n^Uy Cosnmended, F. BtombaI (Ural loe Flgrons, 
Ftirj BwaMawBy SwIm). Conaended. H. Ttfdtoy ; H. Snnilun, Gedney, 
IiineolnBhlra (Spangled Oerman Ic« Plgeona.) 

The ArUtntoTB were Edward Hewitt, Ksq., of Sparkbiook, Bir- 
jningluun ; and W. B. Tegetmekr, £aq., of MosweU Hall, London. 



ALBION SOCIEmrS SHOW OF PIGEONS AND 
FANCY RABBITS. 

Ths first Sbow of thia Soeiety, held in the .Dining Hella, Camhridge 
. Street, Birmingh>in, eommeneed on the 11th inst., and win eontinne 
till the UthT^ 

PIGEONS. 

OAfkBixBfl.— CmX*.— PifBt, H. Tardley, Harket Hall, Birmingham. 8e- 

• vmd, F. F. Foster, Navliration Street, Blmdngfaam. Heiu.— First, F. F. 
Foster. Seeond, H. Yardley. 

• FounRfl.— Firet, F. F. Poster. Second, H. Yardlny. 

Balds ahd Bbards.— First, H. Yardley. Second, F. Waitt, Birming- 
ham. Commended, F. F. Foster. 

• TWttL«Bs.-i«iiioiwl.— First, F. F. Foster. Second, E. D. Carelesg, 
BIfminghaa. Highly Commended, H. Tardley. 8hort-faeed.—¥lnt, 
F. F. Foster. Seeond. H. Yardley. Highly Commended, E. D. Careless. 
Other than Short faetd. — ^Pirgt and Commended, F. F. Foster. Second, 
J. W. Edge, Aston New Town ■ Jfie^ed.— first and Second, E. D. Careless. 

RuirTS.--First and Second. H. Tardley. 

Ja<x«xiib.— First, H. Yardley. Second, J. W. Edge. Commended. F.F. 
Foster. 

FAXTAIX.B.— 'First, EL Yardley. Second, J. W. Edge. Commended, Q. 
•Stagey; F. Waitt. , -» , *^ 

Tsuimnns^First, H. Yardley. Second. F. P. Foster. 

Owu.— First, H. Yfudley. Second, J. W. Edge. 

• Xvws.— First and Commended, J. W. Edge, i^eoond, H. Yardley. 
TuBWTS.— First, H. Yardley. Second, J. W. Edge. 
BAaB8.->Firat, F. F. Foster. Seeond, H. Yardley. Commended, J. W. 

Bdge. 

Abchaxgsls.— First and Second, H. Yaxdley. 
' ftwALiiOws.— Prise, J. W. Edge. 

: ICAOPms — Flnt, J. W. Edge. Second, F. WaItt, Birmingham. Com- 
mended, H. Yardley; F. F. Foster. 

I>BAOoirs.— First, J. W. Edge. Second, H. Yardley. Highly Com- 
mended^ W. Edge. * — o .^ 

• AMTwnm.— First and f^econd, H* Yardley. Commended, J. W. Edge. 

• Awn OTCTB Niw OB DrsTnccT 'VAM«TT.--FlrBt and Third, H. Yardley 
(Bine and Black Fairies, Swiss, and tTral Ice). Second, F. WaHt (Ural Ice 
and Blade Fairies). Fonrth and Fifth, F. F. Foster (Bed Fairies and 
4Bwias). (An excellent olass. The whole class highly Commended.) 

BABBITS. 

Fon Lbvoth of Eabs (Grey and White).— »»«?«:.— First, B. Johnson, 
Birmingham. Length of ears, 23^ inches ; width, ^ inches. Second 
(Yellow and White), B. Johnsoq, Length, 22 inchee ; ^dth, 5| inches. 

BxJicx Aim White >For all properties)v—BM<;lc.— First. H. Beech, Bir^ 
mixtgham. Length of ears, 20i inches ; width, 6 Inches. Doe.—^eoonA, 
W. H. Wehh, Deepflelds, near Bilston. Length, 19] inches ; width, 6 ins. 

Yxixow AKn Whit« (For all properties).— Do«.— First, H. Attwood, 
Birmingham. Length of ears, 192 inches; width, 5 inches. Swlc,— 
Seeond, B. Johnson Length, 904 inehea ; width, 5| inches. 

TOBaraUBeHut. (For all nropertiee).>-i>M.^Fixat, W. WomOl, Smeth- 
wUk, Length of ears, 80^ fnchea; width, 5 indies. Second, H. Attwood. 
Length, 19} inches>; width, 6 inches. 

QBSt ABB Wbitb (For all p>opeitlee).—JliM;Jfc.— First, W. H. Wehh. 
Lagth of ears, 19i inches ; width, 6 inches. J)o«.— Second, H. Attwood. 
Length, 19i inches ; width, 4% inches. 

SBLF CoLOXTB.— {7r<>y fi««fc.— First for colour and Second for weight, H. 
Attwood. Lesigth of ears. 91 Inches ; width, 6(1 hiohee. Weight, 8 lbs. 10 ou. 
Seeond for colonr and First for weight, B. Johnson. Length, 90i inehes : 
wldth,6iBehee. Weight, 11 lbs. 

JrDOBS.— Mr. S. Coleman, Mr. B. Gnest, Mr. 0. Hall, and Mr. J. 
ISevton. 

GAME FOWLS. 

I TBncB. that *' ToRKSHtBE " ftdTooates breeding ratb«r too 
doflely in his last article (page 286), and if it oonld be aToided, 
I should object to breeding any nearer than with a ** first- 
eonsin " strain in breeding in-and-in. With all due deference 
to the opinion of ** Yobkshibs," in which he is not singnlar, 
I Still adhere to the ''well-up,*' weU'SicUed, and spreading or 
liumed tails, which shonld be narrow only at the base of the 
tail. I do not, of oonrse, like a broomy tail, as being too 
thickly leathered, but think that the switch taihi present the 
shape of a broom more than the spread tails. 

Itt hens of the same strain, I prefer the spurred ones, as 
harder and throwing more cock chickens. They are also, I 
think, deeper or higher bred as a rule, and cock-fi;{hters prefer 
them, if of first-rate shape, to other hens. Of the two hens 
whibh ** YoBSSHiBa *' instances, the Black was probably of the 
slower strain, as Blacks are generally slower than the Spangled, 
and the latter are quicker, and shorter in body generally. I 
hitre nerer seen spurred Black hens, and I think pore-bred 
BlMfts ai« too slow for the pit, thon^ the Brassy-winged 
Black cocks are quite eqaal in general to the best willow-legged 
]^ok-bieasted Bed oo<^8. - 

As to the weights in the mains of the present day, the ayeraf^ 
is, perhaps, 5i lbs. and Tariert from 4^ lbs. np to 9 ifos. 



I h«ve a few notes OB the Ihile d Leeds* ^' BhaekbsgB " of cQi 
hundred years ago, and others rekrting to Colonel Mordiait, 
afterwards, I think, 8ir John Mordatmt, Bart. Oonld "Ton. 
SHXBB ** state what eolosr the ** Bhaekbags ** were of? 

I hare heard of the MnaooTtteBladE and Brown Qamefbih 
as being of the If affled variety of Qame fowls. I hate tb 
heard of Mr. B. M. T. Scrimminger as a breeder liTng mr ' 
Lntterworth, in Bontfa LeieesterBhire, and breeding the iio 
Bed Tarieties. I thii^k he took a silyer cap at Binning^unJir 
Brown Beds, and a first prize for Black-breasted Beds li fte 
same time — in 1865. He is a ooeket, I hoar. 

AU the breeders I mentioned are breeders and not hnyenof 
Oame fowls, but Mr. Gfunon has ainee sold ofi his whole stook; 
so has Sir SL George Ooroi I am sorry to see. I think tbt 
Mr. Brierley*a Blaek-bveaated Bode are, peihapa, thaToybut 
and handsomeat birds aa to eoloor ever exhibited. Hw^ hm 
the troe red eye, aM of a most btilliaat red e(^oar, of gooi 
shape, and sp&ited carriage, and are evidently of teiy good 
blood. I see they took both first prizes for BlaSck-breMted 
Beds at the last Aocrington Exhibition, which showi ibt 
Messrs. Teebay and Tegetmeier judged that class Yeryoonwtif. 
I admire Mr. Statter's Brown Beds for their short bodiei, good 
shape, and spirited cftrriage, and for their dark hrovn, sot 
black hena, of the true Brown Bed colour, and for the red-bion 
breaats in the oocka. I do not think Mr. Biierley*f Bivn 
Beds so good as many other strains, though they sre good. 
Mr. Brierley should not mix his splendid strain ofBlMk- 
breasted Beds with Brown Beds, or any other colour, or he viS 
certainly spoil them, and brown their colour, spoil the ledeje 
and bright plumage, and mar all their best chaiacteristics. 

As to Piles, I think the best ever exhibited were ihon 
at the Birmingham Exhibition ten or twelve yests sgo, by i 
Mr. Bichard Dommeller, of Shaokerstoae Heath, nesr h&tn- 
stone, Warwickshire. These birds took several first prizes at 
Birmingham, and were evidently of very high blood; t^bad 
red eyes and white legs. Mr. Brierley*8 Black-breasted Beds 
would make splendid Piles, putting a red-eyed Pileeoektothe 
hens. As to red-eyed willow-legged Dackwings, I think a Mr. 
Henry Shield, of Preston, near Uppingham, Batlandshire, bred 
the best I ever saw ; they were very short in body and wow 
very quick. He had also some capital White Game— red ^m, 
white legs— and the best Ginger Brown Beds, with aJUov lap, 
I ever saw. He bred all colours, including Blase sod the Gisga 
Blues. He has sow moved to near Northampton, I hear. 

Oould " ToBKSBna " say which was the oW favonrite ooJonr 
for the pit in Yorkshire prior to the introduction of ft« Bioto 
Beds? which sort, I think the Yorkshire breeders bad chiefty 
from Lancashire, a connty which has rather better biida, than 
Yorkshire in general ; also, what other breeds the UteEadof 
Mexborough had besides the Ginger-backed TeUow DnekvmgO? 
I think Bradford and its vicinity has about the beat birds m 
Yorkshire. SUffordshire and Gheahire have some capital buds, 
I know. I think Lancashire stands first— Kswxabxxt. 



INCREASE OF PRIZES FOR RABBITS. 
Im reply to the eogeestions of B&. John Ttsfiot. ^}^^JS, 



your last issue, permit me to inform him and other Babht 
fanciers, that the Committee of the Wolveihampton Pooit^ 
Show have resolved to add Babbits to their prize list this ^' 
and had, some days before the publication of Mr. Taylor's lemr. 
decided upon the very amounts he wishes as prises— via., B> 
prise, £1 ; second, 10a. ; the entrance-fee to be also m M 
suggests, 2m. Our sehedale is preparing, end partioQiaTi lou 
appear in your adveitising columns shortly.— Tsokab J. iua- 
NETT, Secretary. 



LIGURIAN DISAPPOINTMENTS. 
Mis. T. Adbbt, flBX., has sent us a long letter, in vhiA w 
states that he was employed in Messrs. Neighbour's apiay** 
fourteen weeks during the last summer, and that ke *^ 
find that their bees had foul brood. We regret to aay. b^' 
that we have now before us the most oonelueiTe eviden»Bj| 
"J. B.'8»' is not the only instance in which Messrs. W 
hour have sent out infected stocks. Mr. Addey also »^ 
that Mr. 0«t has presented him with a drone-breeding^^ 
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S£ES AND BSE.KESPING IN EGYPT. 
* It majbe TememT>ere4i ih»,i m'So, 278 of **otEr JeonMl/* 
tdiMi eommendirir a series of aiiietes upon " lh» Egyplkui 
Bee," I stated that the distmgfiiBhed German apiarian Herr 
Yogel had taken eborge of the iUastrioiie little Btrangers, whoea 
'iBTolantaTy migration into Emope had been made under the 
anopiees of the Berlin Acelimatiefttion Society. After mceeeding 
to admiration in mxiltiplying and disseminating his interesting 
protiff^es, Herr Togel seems to hare been inspired witb the 
desire of making the aoquaintanee of Apis /<uei(sta in its own. 
habitat. This desire he was enabled to gratify daring the spring 
of 1866, and, I have now much pleasure in submitting to the 
readers of ** our Journal '* a translation of the yery interesting 
a^eonnt which he has given of his afnarian observation during 
his Egyptian trip. — ^A Dbyonshibb Bss-kebpib. 

THS £6YFTIAN BEE. 
Tbs recluse who never moves outside the four walls of his 
house, or at the farthest goes not beyond the famiMar shade of 
the trees in his own gaxd«i, may well believe that the sun shinea 
not on foreign lands, and that the inhabitants of distant coun- 
tries must perforce dwell in utter darkness ; but the bee-master 
should at least know from what field and from what flower his 
bees gather sweet nectar and gaily-tinted polkn, as well as the 
places from which they fetch water. The reader of our bee 
Journal may also if he pleases travel in thought throtigh Ger- 
many, Italy, Poland, Russia, and by land to all the comitries 
of Europe— by water to America, Asia, and Africa; to the 
lands of the Mohammedan and the heathen, and witness how 
the little bee is everywheore provided for by the beneficent 
C^ieator, and how she is fostered by num. 

Let me beg the courteous reader to permit himself to be in 
.thought transported with me through the air and over the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean to the ancient city of Cairo. But 
C^iro alone, the unsubdued or rath w the invincible, is not, with 
on her glory and magnificence, sufficient to captivate us, for we 
are anxious to see the little bee and the Egyptian bee-masters. 
Hiring donkeys, the driver straightway conducts us to Old 
Cairo, and to the Arab Soliman, who is gravedigger in the 
En^sh churchyard. Here accordingly we find the old Arab 
oeoupied in the God's-acre under the shade of the tall trees ; 
hat he is not now making a last resting-plaee in the cool 
ground for any child of man, but is only closing a bee-hive, 
into which he has just shaken a swarm of his wards. Our 
drsgoman introduces us as Earopean bee-keepers who are come 
to sit at the feet of the Egyptian bee-master, and listen to the 
teachings of Egyptian wisdom. Alas^ it is not permitted to us 
to read in the eyes of the Arabian bee-master the impression 
which this representation has made upon him. Soliman cer- 
tainly wears no yash-mak, like the feminine beauties or ugly 
ones of his land, but has simply a bee-cap drawn over his head. 
Vfe express to him our surprise at seeing in Old Cairo a bee- 
oap exactly similar to those we have met with in Europe, when 
Soliman at once becomes oommunicative, and relates as follows : 
— *' In the year 1242 « the foreigner Hammerschmidt bought of 
me a stock of bees, which he took to Europe. In the following 
year Hammerschmidt oame again from Berlin^ a town of the 
nubelieversin the cold north, to Cairo, and brought me this cap 
as a present. The inventor of the bee-cap is Vogel, a bee- 
ke^er in Europe who received my bees. Neither my father, 
nor my grandfather, nor great-grandfather knew bee-cape, and 
formerly I also continually went amongst my bees without a 
hee-cap. How proud, then, am I to possess the first bee-cap 
in the land ! How costly is the material of this fabric 1 The 
great Prophet himself oould not have worn worthier or better 
raiment I The colours of the material and of this band, are 
they not excellent and ravishing to the eye as a rose that is 
hissed by the first blush of the dawn? Vogers friend has 
washed this fabric with peails of dew in the monung, and dried 
it in the evening glow of the heavens t" 

We miss hearing the farther praises of the bee-cap whilst 
making the following note in our diary : — 

1. *' In the year 1865, the Berlin AcelimattsatteiB Bodeiy 
sent through the photographer Hammerschmidt a bee-eap, 
which Vogel had furnished, to the Arab golimon, in Old Cairo. 
This cap is the first in Egypt." 

We are pleased at the truthf nhiess of the Arab, who does 
not extol himself ae the inv«ntor of the bee-eap, whilst we 
pardon his mistake f in ascribing the invention to Vogel. 
In order not to weaxy the reader with the diffuse and pom- 
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peua ^eechei ol the old Arab, wa ma^ estxaet tha lasthar 
notiees from oar diaxy, permitting ourselvea on^ to odd aoae 
explanatory remarks. 

2. ** The ruler of the bees is slender aa a pohn tree, the mole 
heavy ae a crocodile ; the slaves ore most like the mother, 
must work day and night, cleave in love and service to the 
ruler, and slaughter the moles at command. The ruler ordsfs 
the murder of the males as soon, as the fiowers are withered in 
the heat of summer ; the males are unable to defend them- 
selves in that they are stingless. If the males were to remain 
alive m the summer the|y would obtain authority ; but ix^ the 
beeocommunity only the mother shall rule." 

The Arab also knows three difieoent kinds of bees — ^the 
queen, drones, and workers. 3B[e says that iiie worker-bees 
may his so attached to the queen because they owe their ex- 
istence to her. The egg of the bee is not unknown to tiie 
Arab bee-master; he knows that out of it will eome a worm, 
and in time a young bee. 

3. ** Bees swarm .in Old Cairo in the month of Mareh, when 
the clover begins to flower. At this time the Arab daily lays 
his ear on his stocks in order to hear when the old mother-bee 
begins to * weep\ When this 'weeping' is heard he counts upon 
a swarm being pleased to issue the next d.&y* As the queen 
will then forsake her children and her government to found a 
now empire, the Arab deems the sounds of lamenftatiaii Very 
natural." 

We eon scarcely understmsd this mistake in respeot of 
swarms. Soliman firmly maintains that swanns ean be locted 
for only when the rulers "weep" (pipe or alack). Ftomwbat 
w^ heard, we concluded that the Aiah first watches for swarms 
when a stock has already sent off a prime swaam, and when 
the young queens in the stook hives pipe and oHMk. The first 
prime siwarms must therefore certainly fly off, unlees he should 
by accident discover them hanging on a tree. To the question. 
Whether he did not sometimes have a swarm without the 
queens having ** wept," he aaswered that then he had either 
missed hearing the ** weeping," or the swarm found was a wild 
(flown away) one. 

4. ** The swarms are shaken into empty cyKnden, Inocter 
that the bees may be pleaeed with their new dweilHng, empty 
and full honeycombs are set up in it. This can be earily done, 
as all eyHnder-hives are of equal width. Each comb must be 
plBced on a forked stick, and by means of this may be firady 
fixed, if the length of the stick be the some as the diometar of 
the hive." 

It is certain that during the post hundred years the Egyp- 
tians have been able to prevent swarming. Soliman is, in this 
point of his practice, perfectly Dzierzonian, without, howew, 
knowing Dsierzon's name. TbAi the Arab prevents swunniiig 
in order to dry the tears of the ruler of the swanu, is, praeti- 
oally, of no importance whatever. 

5. " If a stook swarms, notwithstanding that the queen has 
not yet ' wept,' the Arab makes an artificial swarm. When 
the bees have taken flight, he, towards evening, steps the en- 
trance in the front disc of the cylinder, opens the door be- 
hind, takes out a portion of the comb with the bees hanging 
on it, and places it earefnlly in an empty cylinder. In order 
not to weaken one stock too much, he takes comlbs and bees 
from two or three hives, and forms his artifieial swaim by 
putting them all together. When the back door is again 
dosed the front entruice is opened, so as' to receive into the 
parent atook, instead of into- the artificial swarm, those bees 
which have ooUeeted during the removal of the eomba The 
Arab thinks'timt he has then a queen in the new stock, and 
that otherwise the operation fails. ^When,* soys Soliman, 
* I do not divide and remove the bees at the right time, the 
young bees kill their old mother and cast her dead bo^ out 
of the hive.' " 

Our friend Soliman also understande dividing and transport- 
ing. He only divides those stodis that have young queeu 
whidb pipe and elaok. He always takes care ^lat he has a 
young queen in the artifleial swarm, because after a queen has 
been hatched the divided swarm would not hove smtafale bfood 
for raising a queen, as when a stock {npee and elaeka after the ' 
first swarm hae issued all the brood is abDsady sealed over. 
That artificial swarms may be made with brood only, passes the 
comprehension of the AriU), and thinking is not his metier. I 
doubt not that to this day there ore old boys in Germany that 
know no more of the manner in which a queen is produced 
than Soliman himself. Some years since a bee-keeper died in 
this neighbourhood, who never could thorou^ly comprehend 
that it was poseible for the bees to raise a queen out of $/i 
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orcBnuy irorWr-egg or larra. In order to demonitntte the 
Baiter to him ad inttantium and ad oeuioSf I made on my own 
atand, and before hie eyes, an artificial ewann by means of 
brood-eomb. Bvery comb did he most rigidly examine, and 
finally declared it certain that no royal celle were there. Bight 
days afterwards I took this opposer of the march of intellect 
to the artificial swann, lifted ont the combs, and showed him 
fite adhering royal cells. " Tes,'* he admitted, ** those are 
qneen cells.'* I detained the old man in order to oonTince 
him, and described the manner in which a qneen-bee was 
reared. Daring my disconrse he shook his head, as I fondly 
thonght, in wonder at the marvellons instinct of the bee ; but 
Bome days afterwards I heard that this incrednlons and mis- 
tmstfnl blockhead had thns expressed himself:— "Why, this 
blmiderer would make me beHere something. He puts royal 
cells into the hiye behind my back, and would then persuade 
me that the qneenless bees had built them." Roma locuta, 
resflnita, thought I. Our bee-colleagne Soliman conld, indeed, 
hardly have expressed himself worse. — ^W. Yooxl, 
(To be oontlnned.) 



tation', and no serious quarrel need be feared. Another advn. 
tage is, that the young bees adhering to the comb famish thi 
embryo colony with the class of " nurses " described by Hobs, 
which are much more likely to succeed in raising queens iha 
a chanoe-medley collection of foragers, which may from tm 
have become either wholly or partially disqualified for theta£ 
If other stocks are in close proximity, it is well also to piepm 
for the operation by shutting them up oremight, and remoiiif 
them out of the way of the wanderers until they have enteztd 
and accepted their new domicile.] 






ARTIFICIAL SWARMS. 
UvTiL I receiyed a hiye of Ligurians from Mr. Woodbury last 
year I had not adopted frame-bar hiyes ; I then had some made. 
They were* painted of a brilliant red colour, and with these I 
attempted to make artificial swarms of Ligurians, by taking a 
comb of Lignrian brood, putting it into one of these frame-* 
bar hiyes, and placing the latter in the room of a strong stock 
of black bees when a large number of them were out foraging. 
The stocks of black bees used for the purpose were in straw 
hiyes, Stewarton octagons, painted red, &o. The result in 
eyery case was the same. The black bees on seeing the frames 
refused to enter the frame-bar hiyes ; honey dropped within 
the entrance failed to oyeroome their repugnance, and after 
waiting undedded for a time, they at length crowded round 
the entrance to the nearest stock hiye, to which they slowly 
adyanced, fanning with their wings, and in other ways intimat- 
ing to the occupants their peaceful intentions and desire to be 
admitted into fellowship. I nearly dosed the entrance to the 
' stock hiye, the better to enable the inmates to offer resistance ; 
hut this they did not appear disposed to do, for many of the 
applicants f6r admission were heayily laden with pollen, and, 
doubtless, with honey. I. then closed the entrance, swept 
away the besiegers, and coyered the hiye with a cloth. The 
strangers then went under the stool, and foxmd their way thus 
, nnder the doth to the dosed entrance of the hiye. I took 
away the doth, remoyed the obstruction from the mouth of the 
hiye, and the entire mob of strangers .jnshed in. There was 
no instance of fighting — ^indeed, I think the occupants were 
: delighted to see their yisitors laden with presents, each bearing 
a contribution to the wealth of the community. Howeyer, on 
- the following day there was a commotion in some of these 
hiyes (not in all), the bees rushing out and up the front and 
there clustering ; possibly there may haye been some instances 
of queen encasement ; but the disturbance subsided in the 
eonrse of the day, and the affairs of the hiye went on smoothly. 
Mow, in many of tiiese cases the bees which refused to enter 
the untenanted frame-bar hiye containing Idgurian brood 
comb, neyertheless did subsequently enter a ndghbouring stock 
hiye totally different in appearance from their own ; the bees 
of a common straw hiye fredy entering a Stewarton octagon 
. nainied red, and vice versd : so the empty frame in the frame- 
oar hiye appears to haye been the objection. 

In order to utilise the black bees in raising Ligurian queens 
in this way I raised the stocks of black bees intended to be 
used on frame hiyes, of course taking away the crown-board, 
• md filling in the oipen comers of the frame hiye with triangular 
pieces of wood, and making all tight and dose with brown 
paper and paste. The black bees thus soon became accustomed 
io the frames, and I had no further difficulty in using them for 
the purpose named.— M. S. 

[The persistent refusal of your black bees to enter the strange 
domicile to which you inyited them, was doubtless owing to the 
Italian brood comb being denuded of bees. Wheneyer an arti- 
ficial swarm is made by remoyal in the manner aboye described, 
an the bees that adhere to the brood comb should be suffered 
to remain on it, making sure, howeyer, that the queen is not 
among them by preyiously ascertaining her presence on another 
eomb. The wanderers who find theinsdyes so suddenly ren« 
dered homdess will then more readily enter their new habi- 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

BAinranon Poultbt Bbow^— Mr. C« Cock todc tha Meond priM to 
Dorkingi at this Show., 

Bkahxas at Laumcbstqx 8bow.— Th« ftnt prisa was tvudad to 
T. Riohards, Deron Oreat Oonadta, Tavistock. 

P0U1.TET Fabk ron Eoo«^-If "Br** win endoM to oar ofteei letter 
in a stamped SMTolope, wa will Arset it to '' Ton." 

OsiXB Coox (R, C.).— Wa are not sntprised at the bird's daAdttcf ii 
conrage, for the inhabitants of the yard from which yon pucfasMd Ma 
were brad for exhibition, not for the cock-pit. 

Bbmkdt fob Oapxs (W. r.).— According to yonr list of fulimf,yoi 
have nnsnocessf uDt tried evonr known remedy for the gtpes. W« bm 
never known camphor f aiL We have not had a case of sapes tUi jib; 
last year we cored hundreds with camphor pOls and camphor jaIa^ Wi 
have nsed a decoction of wormwood in all onr chickens' water this yen, 
and we believe it has acted as a preventive. Onr theory has slwiys bees, 
that those parasitical worms came ftom larvs that are peeoUtr to nil 
water. The worms axe identical, or almost so. with the mTriadi thit m 
to be seen at the bottom of a water-bntt which catehas nun-vater. S 
these are broofrht in contact with camphor they die at onoe ; now if yos 
handle a chicken a few honrs after it has taken a ooaple of ptDi of 
camphor, it is completely saturated with it and smells of it Ai the p««r 
sites lie at the back of the crop, and the camphor is in the crop, the nuU 
of it reaches them, and they die. 

DusBZXo Oamb Baktax Cooks (P. CrowI«y1.— Except when ihown is 
chickens. Game cocks of every description must be dabbed. Craeitfft 
may seem, it is not so in reality. It is their nstoxe to fight,eBd those 
who may have seen the condition of those th»t have foaght wbeo an- 
dabbed, will never call the operation a cmel one. Alter ten olnatee 
lighting, a bird fighting with his head famitnre entire is, indeed, t 
pttiable object: his gills hang down in strips, the sarraUoaiolbiieamb 
are hardly disUngnishable, while the comb itself is a msSi of bleedutg 
wonnds. The deaf ear is generally torn open, and from the poKbflM 

Siven to his antagonist he Is a terrible imfferer. AD this is eroided by 
nbbing, and the bbrd shows for fight, if figfatiBg be neeeesur, hks as 
*<ath1ete/' with his sknll round and close-cropped, instead of kog hair, 
affording advantage to his opponent. 

Eoos HOT Hatohxko (ChdUau FaZtoni.— The causa of the potreftctios 
of the eggs in question is, that they weA originaUy good,»iid were raffl- 
cently sat upon to develope the germ of Ufe. This wm *i^o^i®,P*™" 
from some cause, and hence corruption. Eaoh is a dead egg, bant ooee 
had Ufe. The probable cause of failare has been, that the beabae left 
them to feed early in the morning, and while she was olT ttey ▼«• 
chilled. This has been fatal to them. In ordinary ieaionB,tt the end 
of May, a hen may leave her eggs for hours with impsnitT. tt^e m- 
sphere is warm enough to prevent their being chilled, bat tUi year we 
had in the last week of May from 8° to r of frost. There is no ho>peol 
eggs that were exposed to this ever producing birds. 

Gbass Sscds »ob Bakdt Son. fob a Pouitby Ruh (Suffolk J^^^vJt 
You may, after the pototo crop is cleared in July, have theg rosM 
prepared ; and with the first prospect of rain sow of Italwn ByeOjaas, 
10 lbs.; LoUum perenne. 18 lbs.; Festnca dnrinseols, ^ 1^;,^^% 
rubra, 4 lbs. ; Dactylis glomerate, 4 lbs. ; Cynosurus crietatos, 41b».; wa 
nemoralls, S lbs.; Poa pratensls, 8 lbs. ; and TrifoUum repenj 8 » 
LighUybush-faaiBow after sowing, and weUroB. TottwillhyN«io«<^ 
gainaseason. 

Hxvs Eatxro Each Onm's Fxatbxbs (J.E.).— Spanish fowls are mj 
prone than any to eat eaoh other's feathers, and, Uke most bad oam^ 
finds many imitetors. There is no doubt it srises in the «"* P)*^ ?J 
the lack of some necessary food— something they raqnbe at this san 
of the year. Those that have no access to grass always do it 7.\>>*^ 
if they are supplied with a grass run they always dlscontlnae we^ 
A good supply of lettuces cures them, and those that are iP^*^ 
are the best for the purpose. If you cannot give your fowls a P»^^ 
let them hawe large sods of glowing grass, cut with pl«;^,^°'^ 
thrown Into their pens daily, and supply them with lettuce fteaiy. 

DucKLXNOs DTwa HI th» Shkll (Jtf. H.).~Your Dock's eggs are* . 
under hens, and you aUow them to undergo the same pwx^ "J " *S ' 
were fowl's eggs. The ducUings die in the sheUa bacaosa wjrfS^./ 
dry, and the inner membrane of the egg becomea o<»^^f^JSt^, 
that the inmate cannot emerge. If the Dude sat for herself w;2[!^avS 

and in the water night and morning. She would return ^WJ* / ]} 

water and sit on the eggs, thorough^ wetting them twice every oay. 

yon will do the same your eggs will hatch. -^ 

DiABBHOBA nr CmcxBits (W, if.).— Your food is too,J»^**!j!t. SI 

them ground oaU slaked with water, as thin as oan ^J^^^^^S^v 

thb malady, which becomes incurable in a few days. ^^ 

Hxv wiTO IVFLAMXD YBirr (O. P.).— Oil yo^y^n^J' JjJ^S!f3S 

Heregg-P»"<* 



the protruding vent. Give the hen a tablet . 
soft food only, and give abundance of lettuce leaves. 
is inflamed. ^^ 

Cockroaches (A. U. C.)v-To get rid of cockroschas in •^'Jjffhy »• 
they swarm, we recommend you to try Chase's Beetle Poisoni «»• w 
T. Chase, ChoniSl, 14, Holbom HUl, London, 
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Month 


Week. 


JUNE 90-96, 1867. 


Average Temperature 
aear London. 


Bain in 

last 
40 years. 


San 
Rises. 


San 
Sets. 


Moon 
Bises. 


Moon 
Sets. 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 
before 
San. 


Tear. 


90 
91 
99 
98 
94 
96 
96 


Th 
P 
8 
Suit 

H 
Tu 
W 


QuxBN YzoTOKiA PaooxjomD. 

Boyal Horticnltoral Society, 8how and 

1 SuHDAT Aran TuxiTT. [Promenade. 

[8.80 P.M. 
Society of Arts, Annnal General Meeting 

[4 P.K. 


74.9 
78.6 
72.4 
78.7 
72.8 
78.7 


Vighi. 
48.6 
60.6 
40.8 
47.8 
493 
49.6 
40.6 


Mean. 

eoji 

62.8 

69.9 
61.6 
61.1 
61.6 


16 
16 
19 
16 
90 
90 


m. ^ b. 
44al8 
44 8 
46 8 
46 8 
46 8 
46 8 
46 8 


ISafS 

18 8 

19 8 
19 8 
19 8 
19 8 
19 8 


m. b. 
lOaflO 
41 10 
9 11 
84 11 
69 11 
mom. 
96 


m. h. 
68af6 
66 7 
68 8 
8 10 
10 11 
after. 
29 1 


19 
90 
21 
92 

k 


m. s. 
1 8 
1 21 
1 84 
1 47 
9 
9 18 
9 96 


171 
179 
178 
174 
176 
176 
177 


FjtoBi observations taken near London during the last fortv years, the average day temperatore of the week is 78.r; and its nigbi 
Umperatnre 49.9». The greatest heat was 98°, on the 92nd, 1846 ; and the lowest oold 80», on the 90th, 1866. The greatest faU of rain was 



ORNAMENTAL-FOLIAQED PLANTS. AND 
CULTURE OF THE GLOXINL^.. 




WING to the entlmsiftKm of 
the public for fiue-foliaged 
plnnts, some of our old flow- 
ering favourites are b(dng 
cro Wiled out of the plant- 
stove, or, if allowed a place 
there, are very nearly smothered by some of the recent 
introductions. 

Now, the few remarks I will make are only.intended for 
those having moderate-sized houses, because it is of such 
houses that I have had charge, and it is in them that I 
have picked up the measure of experience that I possess. 
I do not deny any merit to such plants as Alocasia me- 
tallica, A. macrorhiza variegata, and others of the same 
class: and what noble-lookmg plants we have in Sphse- 
togyne latifolia, Cyanophyllum magnificum, and some 
others, but they are not adapted for small houses, and I 
have grieved to sacrifice such plants after growing them 
into specimens too large for the house. 

Then we have the Caladiums : a selection may be made 
from them, of which the dwarfest and prettiest I know is 
C. argyrites, and it is suitable for the smallest house. 
There are, too, the Marantas, of which the best I have 
seen are M. Veitchii and illustris. The first-named is, I 
think, the finest " foliage " plant that has been as yet intro- 
duced in the class to which it belongs ; and those who were 
privileged to see the handsome specimen exhibited by the 
Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, at the Paris Universal Exhi- 
bition in the first week in May, may well be excused if 
they there and then took a fancy for plants with orna- 
mental foliage. I was sorry to see the pot in which it 
grew had been smashed during the journey, and the life of 
uie plant consequently endangered. 

I am a grower and admirer of some of the plants referred 
to, but I always contrive to arrange a gocnlly number of 
Gloxinias and Achimenes amongst them, and give all an 
equal share of attention. When the Gloxinias are in flower 
they are the chief attraction in the house. 

Gloxinias are plants of easy culture, and when in flower 
they will well repay a little extra care bestowed on their 
cultivation ; I will, therefore, ofier a few remarks on their 
culture. 

I will begin with propagation. They are increased from 
leaves, which are taken from the parent plant witli a short 
piece of the leafstalk attached, and inserted round the sides 
of a 48-sized pot in a mixture of equal parts of yellow 
loam, turfy peat, and silver sand. A tliin layer of sand may 
be spread over the surface of the soil before inserting the 
leaves ; the pots are then placed on a shelf where tiiey are 
shaded from the sun, and watered through a fine rose, 
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affording a temperature of 66° or 70° at night. They must 
be kept moderately moist, and if the leaves stand erect 
and remain of a green colour they will soon form tubers. 
Towards the season of rest, as the foliage acquires a yellow 
tinge, water must be gradually withheld, and they should 
then be stored away in a dry place where the temperature 
is not under 40*. I have kept them in a vinery at rest, 
also in the plant-stove under the stage, laying the pots 
on their sides, so that the continued dripping from the 
plants above will not saturate the soil. 

About the first week in January, after watering the pots 
with tepid water, they are placed on a stage along the 
back wall of a half- span Pine-house immediately above 
two rows of four-inch hot- water pipes. There is not much 
circulation of air there. 

It is a fact worth mentioning that I have tried the 
plants along the front of the house where they have more 
air and light, but I have never found them do so well under 
these circumstances ; so that I now prefer the back part of 
the house where they do not receive so much of the direct 
rays of the sun. 

As soon as they show above ground I shake them out of. 
the pots, and place one tuber in the centre of a 48-sized pot, 
the compost used being. equal parts of loam, turfy peat, 
and well-rotted cowdung, with the addition of some broken 
charcoal and silver sand, which is used in larger or smaller 
quantities according to the nature of the soil, some soils 
requiring much more sand than others. If they are well 
treated the pots will soon be filled with roots. The 
plants must then be shifted into their flowering pots, 
using six-inch pots for the smallest and seven-inch for 
the largest. 

As soon as they have done flowering water is gradually 
withheld, and when the foliage assumes a yellow tinge they 
are placed in their winter quarters, and treated exactly as 
recommended for the young plants, using larger-sized pots 
the second year— namely, six or seven-inch pots to begin 
with, and shifting into those 8 or 9 inches in diameter, ac- 
cording to the strength of the plants. I never use larger 
than nine-inch pots, and I have had Gloxinias in pots of 
that size with from 150 to 200 blooms expanded at one 
time on a single plant. 

I generally grow named varieties, but it is very in- 
teresting to save seed frobi good sorts, I have sown 
the seed in February, and had the plants in fine flower 
the same season, numbers of them being as good as the 
parent. — J. Douglas. 



VARIEGATED IVIES. 
Now that so much attention is bestowed on various- 
coloured foliage, would it not be well to endeavour to 
increase the number of plants combining with that advan- 
tage a greater degree of hardiness than the Pelargonium 
possesses ? Successful as cross-breeders have been in 
producing Pelargoniums rich in colouring and compact in 
habit (and no one is disposed to give them more credit 
than myself), still I think if the same skill and attention 
had been bestowed on plants of a more hardy nature we 
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might hATe obtftin^d Turiegftted foliage, of a more Ustiiig 
cib«iAot«r, tad adapted to the reqoirements of the humblest 
<mllitatonk 

Although nieeeaa in this direotion may be slow of achiere- 
itMiitt I nevertheless hope to hear of some progress being made, 
What I want is simply a sabstitnte for Golden and Silyer- 
edged Pelargoninms that wonld look as well out of doors in 
midwinter as these do in summer ; and why should we not 
iave snoh a plant ? Bo the best Golden or Silyer-edged Pelar- 
gonioms of the present day, even when at their yery best, 
eqoal the Golden or Silver-edged Holly, as seen at all times, 
Printer and summer ? and why should we pot have other plants 
as hardy as the Holly, clothed in the same golden or silver 
garb 7 I should very much like to hear that raisers of Tricolored 
Pelargoniums had turned their attention to effecting improve- 
ments in the Ivy. Their first efforts mi^t prove failures, or 
the progress might be slow, but it has been the same in the 
ease of other plants with which a good result has been at 
toagth attained. 

Can any one trace the history of the Gold and Silver-va- 
liegated Hollies, their origin, and how they comported them- 
eelves in the earlier years of their existence ? If so, something 
useful as regards the treatment of the Ivy might be learned. 
There are, it is true, Golden and Silver-leaved Ivies, but they 
fall far short of that clearness of colouring and constancy which 
the Variegated Hollies present ; thus, although at the present 
time (the end of May), a bed of White-leaved Ivy at this place 
is very pretty, and a mound covered with the Yellow one is 
prettier still, yet neither plant retains its beauty. In winter 
^e foliage of the White variety becomes dirty and blotched, 
and in Uiat of the Golden, green is the rule, yellow tbe ex- 
•eption ; and the latter is anything but clean ana handsome. I 
have had more than one variety of each kind of variegation, 
tot perfection is far from having been as yet attained with 
either. 

I trust that some one will direct his attention to the subject, 
and that in a few years we shall possess as many yarieties of 
Ivies as we now have of Pelargoniums ; and if an equal degree 
of improvement can be effected in the one plant as in the 
other, we shall then have a plant capable of doing duty at all 
seasons. The Holly may be pointed out as such, why not the 
Ivy? The smooth glossiness of the leaves is much alike in 
both plants, and why should not a similar degree of variegation 
be produced in the Ivy to that whi«h the Holly presents t The 
Japanese have done much in transforming the foliage of plants, 
and, no doubt, they could change that of the Ivy. There are 
other plants besides the Ivy, which I believe capable of being 
improved for bedding purposes, but its clear, bright foliage, and 
its convenient habit of making itself at home everywhere, and 
adapting itself to all forms, point it out as being one of the. best 
to operate upon. Whoever can favour us with a Cloth of Gold, 
a Silver Queen, or, perhaps, a Mrs. Pollock Ivy, will deserve 
equal honours with those who supplied us with the Pelar- 
goniums of the same names. — J. Bobbon. 



USE OF A GLASS-ENCLOSED OUTSIDE VINE 
BORDER. 
I HAVB a lean-to yinery, south aspect, in which Black Ham- 
burghs were begun te be forced on the let of February. On the 
■ outside is a border 6 feet wide, 60 feet long, covered with sashes 
on hinges to lift. Between the border and the vinery are port- 
able li^ts, so as to remoye when necessary, and render the 
two of equal temperature. The Vine border outside so covered 

1 am desirous of turning to the best marketable account, if 
Ihis can be done without losing in one way what we gain in 

. another. I have thought of two plans : one to raise and bring 
on Strawberries in pots, and plant out on, say, 1st of October — 
they will probably fruit in May ; and on, say, Ist of June, to plant 
out strong Melon plants not requiring bottom heat— they will 
have fruited if at all by October Ist; then top-dress and give 
liquid manure to balance that which the two crops may take 
from the soil. The other, and apparantly lees desirable plan, 
H to plant Vines after the manner of the curate's yinery. The 
doMrbadcs to this are, first, shallowness of border, being only 

2 feet at back from tbe glass to the snrfaoe of the earth, and 
1 loot in front ; the diifioalty in thinning without injury to tbe 
bancfaes; and, thirdly, the interference of the roots of one set 
d Vinea with the other. — Old SuBscaimBB. 

[We decidedly CQBsider that all outside Vine borders are 
vbettar naoropped* ot haviag but little in them in summer. As 



your outside border is only 6 feet wide, and the insids oasis 
wide, you might dispense with the outside one altogsthet. Ag 
it is Uiere, it will be to the benefit of the Vines to ksvs it 
covered oyer with glass in tbe wej of a pit ; and m tiisre isa 
means of heating that pit from the house by sliding ssshss, ft 
would do no harm to the Vines to keep Strawberry plants nd 
other things in that pit on the surfMe of the border ia nintv 
and spring. For thu purpose, in the way of piofit, we vooU 
recommend Keens' Seedling; but we would grow the plsstiin 
pots, instead of planting them out, for sevenl rsssons, suoh m 
having them more under control, and being aUe at once to tab 
out a barren plant As to their future use, they may be pUnted 
out in the open ground, and they will bear immensdy lbs 
following year ; or they may stand at the back of a north wpfl 
for a couple of months, have the earth shaken away« sad be 
repotted and grown on for the following year, when most like^ 
they will bear a great quantity of fruit, though individnalh 
not so fine as would be procured from younger plants cMm 
from early layers, potted, and the pots well filled with rooto 
before autumn. From what we stated at first, we would rsths 
not grow Melons and Cucumbers in sodi a place in samaB, 
not merely on account of the shade they would give t» tfai 
ground, but for theUkeUhood of having fiy or ttrips trsastanl 
by such crops to the Vines. We hawe done so, however, ssH^r 
as you propose, and with good success ; but, as airitarof sd^, 
we would recommend some rough backs and fronts to nodn 
the sashes in summer elsewhere. 11 the sashes could rflBuin 
a few weeks over the border after the Strawberries were re- 
moved it would benefit the Vine roots. We did not gstiiir 
Strawberries out of doors until the 14th of June, and thenCoee 
Strawberries might be had until they came plentifnIlyoBtof 
doors. Strawberries at all forced go so much to lesf wJmb 
planted out that we recommend pots.] 



GLADIOLUSES AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 

The readers of Thb Joxjknal of Hobttcultube wiflhsreno 
difficulty in understanding the reason of my paying s yint to 
Fontainebleau. It was not the grand old diAtesn with its 
historic aesodaiions which brought me there, for so little fid 
this enter into my calculations, that I went there tbe only diy 
in the week on which it is closed (Monday) ; nor was it to see 
its muoh-talked-of forest that proved to be tbe attraetioD; 
though I must say, as in duty bound, that these were lugh 
considerations with some of my party to which I am bomd to 
pay all deference ; and certainly if I had taken the joomejf 
from Paris for the purpose of seeing the forest I should him 
felt wofully taken in. Like everything of the kind that I Uw 
seen in France, it is spoiled by its excessive regulsrit;. Straigbt 
avenues, and central crosses from which these diverge, meet 
you on all sides, one as like the other as possible ; while the 
trees themselves are allowed to grow so thickly together, thst 
very few fine specimens are to be seen of really fine trees. In 
a few places there are some wilder spot8--one especially, fay 
whence you can obtain a grand yiew over the forest, stretdnag 
on all sides of you ; but having, as I had, lively reeoliee&ms 
of many a grandly wooded scene in old England, isith ite nag- 
nificent Oaks and glorious Beeches, under whose shade, like 
Tityrus of old, I had stretched my wearied limbs, I mnst con- 
fess that feelings of disappointment formed the largest ingre- 
dient in my thonghts when we had finished our drive. ^ 
it was neither of these, bot a courteous invitation homW 
Coryphaeus of Gladioli-growers, Mons. Souchet, the jaf*s»^ 
en chefot the eh&teau, that drew me to FontaineWean ; and 
bad I nothing to think of as the result of my visit but the tndy 
hospitable and amiable reception we met with from him aid 
his good wife, I should ever recollect with feelings of deepest 
pleasure the very pleasant dsy I spent with him ; bat wh^ 
this can be supplemented with a long talk on a fiower whiea 
is a favourite with us both, and which ought to be far suns 
popular than it is, my readers will readily believe that it was A 
source of no little enjoyment. 

Mons. Souchet grows nothing else but the Gladiolus ; it u 
his spicialitiy and has been for many years. Indeed the tasm 
is hereditary, for his father, upwards of thirty years sgo, tmned 
his attention to it, and originated many fine varieties of mj 
Bamosus section ; but these have been long since left bsum 
by the yarieties raised by his son — ^varietiea which are inew ss^ 
in beauty every year, and constitute one of the greatest 0M*| 
mente of our gardens in the autumn. He oceupiss I0IB* 
twenty-six acres of ground (twelve haolan^, aad has sattOSUT 
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irom four to five aoreB iin4«r onlture with the Gladiolus alone. 
Nor does he praotise suooeaaion of crops, for he allows the 
portion of his land not oeonpied to be fallow, so that eve^ 
year his roots are planted in not only fresh aoil, but in soU 
that has rested. This soil is very light, and he does not hesi- 
tate to enrich it with considerable cpxantities of manure, 
althongh he beUeyes that this may be oyerdone. We some- 
times talk of our diiBoolties in the onltiTation of the flower ; 
bat what are they to his ? Who knows what the " ver blano *' 
is ? Happy those who are in perfect ignorance of the pest, 
which is no other than the larva of the cockchafer, or May bug 
.of oar school days. This is a tremendous pest in France, 
especially in those parts nearest the forest. The perfect insect 
strips many of the trees quite bare ; but the larva is the fellow 
ior mischief. No schoolboy has a more accommodating appe- 
tite than he has. Let him once find his way into the ground, 
«nd shrubs, young trees, roots, all vanish before him as rapidly 
as the three-cornered tarts, jam puffs, and Bath buns do before 
the hungry scholars of Botheboys Hall. As we went throuc^ 
4he grounds of the ch&teau we passed Lilac trees, young Coni- 
fers, &o., all in a state of decay. *'Ah!" said M. Souohet, 
** that is the * ver blanc' " As we were leaving him for Paris 
in the dosk of tiie evening he said, " Ah ! my work is not yet 
doDe for the day. I must be off to my grounds, for I have 
fifty or sixty women and boys coming in to gather ce terrible 
enfant," At this time of the year it is on the wing. The 
female drops on the ground, and, if time is allowed her, deposits 
her eggs, and thus tiie mischief is done. Hence M. Souchet's 
plan is to ** catch them alive " before they have time to effect 
their amiable object, and to destroy them. This is actually 
done by bushels at a time, and thus he escapes with compara- 
tive impunity. 

This cockchafer grub, however, is not M. Souchet^s only 
enemy. I observed that his bulbs were planted in very shallow 
trenches. Sapposiog this to be for the convenience of water- 
ing them, I made an observation to that effect. " Oh, no 1" 
was his reply, '* but it is to avoid the attacks of a grub which 
we have here ; and I find that if the bulb is planted shallow 
it is not attacked. I afterwards, when the bulbs have well 
started, fill in the trenches with earth." Plague Ko. 2, thought 
I, from which we are pretty well free. I then asked him about 
plague No. 3, which we do know something of— the spot. 
This he believes to arise in a great measure from the practice 
of planting the bulbs in the same ground in successive years. 
Whether this be quite so or not I cannot say, but his lengthened 
experience entitles him to speak as with authority; and he 
assured me that he was himself very little troubled with it, 
attributing that to the practice of changing his ground, which 
he so rigidly adopts. Where bulbs are slightly affected by it 
there is a chance of recovery ; but even then they ought to be 
planted in some place apart, and not in the beds. When they 
are deeply affected by it nothing avails, and the bulbs perish. 

I asked M. Soachet with regard to the size of the bulbs, and 
how it affected their blooming, and found that he quite agreed 
with me, th|bt the medium-sized bulbs (wluch indeed would be 
ealled small), gave the best blooms. Large bulbs are pretty 
sore to throw up several trusses, and for those who wish to 
propagate them this is all very well ; but simply for bloom the 
smaller bulbs are best. He showed me, for instance, some 
about the size of a large Filbert. These, he said, will bloom 
well, and they will make beautifully symmetrical bulbs for 
next year. Even little " bulbules " not bigger than a Marrow- 
fat Pea he said would bloom ; and, as I mentioned last autumn, 
this had been confirmed by my own experience. In some 
varieties this is more remarkably the case. Seine Victoria, 
lor example, a fine white, never blooms ^ell from a large bulb ; 
and small ones, which a buyer would, did he not know this, 
invariably reject, are sure to give a satisfactory spike. There 
are the same idiosyncracies in these as in every other flower — 
some blooming early and some late, some always certain and 
others uncertain. Thus that noble variety Sbakspeare, which 
was let out last year, is a very early bloomer, will always start 
in its dry state, and requires to be planted long before the 
others ; while Mar^chal Yaillant again, another fine sort, was 
ao onoertain, that M. Soachet had some doubt whether at one 
time he would send it out. These are peenliaritiee which the 
grower of every florists' flower knows about, and which he can 
<mly know by the lessons of experience. These lessons are 
sometimes gained at a severe cost ; they make one the more 
Murefal when they have been learned. 

I foond that as to varieties we had not much difference. of 
lyinicm. Ha waa axeeadiogly modeat aa to hia own merits in 



the matter, but at the same time stated what we all know, ilMit 
the best of those now grown are his productions ; and he htm 
promised to supply me with a list of those sent oat by him In 
each year, and which I hope at some future time to lay befdae 
the readers of the Journal. On speaking to him of the defec- 
tive form of some of his flowers, such as Lord Byron, he 
frankly acknowledged it ; but then added, *' But what a colour ! 
Could I discard it ? ** Ad. Broigniart and Princess Marie de 
Cambridge, both flowers of this year, he thought very fine, and 
likely to be general favourites; the former for its pecuUaify 
novel colour, and the latter for its great parity. At the same 
time he added he was quite astonished at the manner in whidh 
old varieties that he should long since have discarded are still 
inquired after : possibly their cheapness is the cause of tkos. 
I should, however, state that M. Sonchet does not himself -aeU 
his bulbs. They are supplied by him to five Paris houses — 
Messrs. Yilmorin, Andrieux, et Cie., Quai de la M6gisaerie ; 
Messrs. Thibaut et Keteleer, Bne de Charonne ; Mens. Ghaiiea 
Verdier, Bue de March^ aux Chevaux ; Mens. Engine Yerdier, 
Bue Dunois; and Mons. Loise, Qaai de la M^isserie; aoid 
English buyers can deal directly with these houses. 

Many of the readers of the Journal will doubtless be visiting 
Paris this summer. I would advise any lovers of the Gladiolos, 
if they possibly can, to make theirs about the middle of August, 
and take a day at Fontainebleau. I was requested by Mons. 
Souchet to say that he should be most happy to show his od- 
lection to any amateur at that time; but I must at the saaie 
time warn them that they must be .prepared to speak with him 
in his own language, for neither he nor his amiable wife 
understands a word of English, and I can assure them that 
they will meet with a kindness of reception which cannot he 
excelled even in the wide and generous hospitality of tSie 
Emerald Isle.— D., Deal. 



DUTY-FREE TOBACCO. 

I Au obliged by Mr. Tafe's courteous notice of my inquiries 
on this subject. In common with all cultivators of fiowers, I 
hail the boon which he announces as a kind and graceful eon- 
cession from the Government. There are, however, one or two 
further points on which, as an amateur gardener, I solicit in- 
formation. Perhaps Mr. Tafe will be so good as to assure ns» 

The advertisement speaks of the prepared tobacco, " either 
as a powder, or . . . . as a wash ; " but are we limited to 
these two modes of application f 1 fear neither would be of 
much avail for houses in which costly and delicate plants are 
grown. Who would powder his floweiing plants with snuff, or 
syringe them with tobacco water ? And the anointing of each 
leaf and twig with a sponge or brush is hopelessly tedious. Pre- 
suming, however, that the powder can be burned on an iron 
plate, or on coals, for fumigation — the only mode likely to he 
of much use for plant-houses — an important question ariaea 
from the presence of the sulphur. The fumes of burning sol- 
phur are fatal to plants, unless applied with extreme caution. 
Is the proportional amount of sulphur in a given quantity of 
the new powder so small as to permit the mixture to be burned 
in a plant-house without danger ? We need to have distioot 
assurances on this point before we can expose oar valuable 
plants to risk. If it prove that there is no danger on this score, 
then it seems probable that the coarser form advertised lor 
agriculturists, at 28^. per cwt., would be the most suitable lor 
fumigation, unless there is some latent objectien. All this we 
shall be glad to know.— P. H. Gossb, F.B.B., Torquay. 

That the public is now enabled to obtam ground tobaaeo 
free of duty, is owing solely to the exertions of the inventor of 
the ** Ground and Cylinder Yineries." — Obsbbvxb. 



The Bbcbnt Frost. — I was fishing a few days since in the 
Bray, which runs through one of the most warm and sheltered 
valleys in our usually genial climate (Barnstaple). I was 
amazed and grieved at the melancholy appearance of the woods 
which clothe the hill sides. The Oak ooppices appeased as 
if a fire had passed over them, the leaves brown, the. yovng 
shoots quite killed. The shoots of the Ash were as much 
damaged ; the Alder shoots not quite so much injured. The 
only vegetation that appeared to have entirely escaped injury 
was the Hazel and Mountain Ash. Fezns of all sorts were eat 
down and brown as in winter, and in some plaoes the Gone 
was entirely killed. The damage to the growing woods and 
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MppiMt wOl b« TMT grMt, they win Mmraelj reooT«r this year. 
A cold north-west mnd and froaty morniogs hsre almont deued 
our Pear crop. Appl«8 will be maeh better. PlmnB, and wall 
fniit generally, though well set, haye dropped off.— J. K M. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Wexklt Show, June 15eA.^Tboagh Mratal prisee wtn offend, 
only one exliibiior pat in an appearance— namely, Mr. A. Wilkie, 
gardener, Oak Lodge, Addison Boad, KenBtnoton. A third prise was 
awarded him for a collection of cot Boiet, and he received three extra 
vrixee for lix Fachsias, six PelarffODinms, and a collection of mieoel- 
laneou plants. A collection of Gloxinias, Begonias, Pelargeninms, 
4to., fmm the gardens of the Society at Chiswick, made up a small 
hut interesting exhibition. 

Florjx CoMMnTEX, June 18<A.— Among other phints exhibited on 
this occasion, a single flower of a seedling Cactos, sent by Mrs. 
Mezriek, was bronght before the Committee, bat it prored to be in no 
way distinct from known Tarieties. Messrs. Downie, Laird, & Laing 
receiTed a second-class certificate for Nosegay Pelargoniam Flori- 
bondnm, and a similar award for Nosegay Pelargoniom Right Hon. 
O. Hardy, both plants producing fine trusses, bat not yery distinct 
from or better than many others. The same firm also sent Nose- 
m Comet, a promising Tariety with a compact trass ; and a Fancy 
Pelargoniam called Mr. J. W. Todd. Mr. J. Daridson, Highflel^ 
Park, Hants, exhibited Pelargoniam Kmilj, not eqnal to Rose Qaeen, 
Ae,^ and three specimens of variegated Laurels, reiy faintly Tariegated, 
and by no means an improrement as regards the foliage. Messrs. 
Osbom sent a groap of plants, among them one well known bat rarely 
seen, Gordonia javanica. It was desenrodly much admired, and was 
awarded a special certificate. Mr. Lee, Albion Road, Hammersmith, 
■ant a seedling Lobelia named Lee's Dwarf Blue, very compact in 
habit, distinct m colour, and a decidedly uiefal plant. It reoeired a 
first-daas certificate. Lobelia Fawn, pale'lavender ; and Lobelia Ultra- 
marine, came from the same exhibitor. Mr. Shortt, gardener to 
Yisooant Eversley, Heckfield, exhibited a cut specimen of Pentstemon 
Coboea vera, a very handsome form, with larRO white flowers deeply 
Toined; and Rosens acnleatus, covered with berries, as standard 
plants for taUe decoration ; the berries had been produoed by careful 
unnregnation. 

Messrs. J. & C. Lee sent seedling Lobelia Bparkler, Hypericnm 
(chinense) monogynum, and Carex pilulifera var. anrea. Mr. Bull 
exhibited a specimen of Drosera filiforme, a curious plant ; likewise a 
colleetion of Cypripediums, Bertolonias. Podocarpos, Ac, for which a 
meoial oertifioate was awarded. Mr. John Parker, gvdener to S. G. 
Cooper, Esq., bronght a variegated form of Lobelia specioea, which 
ajppeared to be L. speeiona Rpoiled. Mr. Whitehom sent several seed- 
Img Pelargoniums— Purity and Pauline, show flowers; and Purple 
Xing, a beautiful form of Rollissou'H Unique, which might be much 
more appropriately named Crimson King. This plant we hope to see 
shown again ; it is very distinct, and will be usefuL 

Mr. Mann, Brentwood, sent some good seedling Zonal Pelargoniums, 
bat the specimens were too small to allow of judgment being passed 
upon them. A Nosegay called Novelty well deserved iU name, but it 
was ooite oseless. Nosegay The Baron; Guardsman, a promising 
Zonal light orange, &c., were also shown by Mr. Mann ; as well as 
Zonal SUrtler, Christabel, Bridesmaid, and North Star, a bright 
aearlet. These plants we hope to see again in beUer condition : the 
spedmens were too vonng and too small for any fair de<nsion as to 
merit. Mr. TirebucK, Luton Nursery, sent several seedling Zonal Pe- 
largoniums, bnt none of them new or difltinct. Richard Keely, with 
bright yellow foliage, was the most distinct, and may prove useful. 
Crimson Cushion and eight others were of no use, not being distinct 
from known varieties. Mr. Kimberle) exhibited a spotted seedling 
Show Pelargonium, Grand Arab. 

Messrs. Veiich sent Dendrobium Bensonin, sweet-scented, which 
received a first-class certificate ; sIro Dendrobium species, with small 
insignificant fiowers. Mr. R. Warner received a special certificate for 
a very fine collection of cut specimens of Orchids. Mr. Shenatt, 
gardener to James Bateman, Esq. Knypenley, was awarded a first- 
class certificate for Miltonia spectabilis var. rosea, a very beaatiful 
^ant. Mr. Anderson, gardener to T. Dawson, Esq., Meadow Bank, 
Uddinffstone, near Glasgow, received a first-class certificate for a 
beantiful new Odontoglossum, called roseum ; and Lord Egerton of 
Tatton received a special certificate for a very superb spike of Acrides 
Fieldingii. This was a marvelJons specimen, having eight branches 
besides the central spike of fiowers. So unusually fine was this speei- 
men that the Committee recommended it for the Lindley medal, which 
the Council most readily granted. W. W. Buller, Esq., exhibited 
Odontoglossum flavescens, for which a second-class oeriificata was 
awarded. A small collection of Orchids was sent from the Society's 
gardens, also some seedling Caladiums ; some of the lattor, being of 
groat promise, will be sent to the Committee again, when they will, 
without doabt, receive their proper award. 

Fbuit Committee.— Mr. Tillery, of Welbeck, sent three dishes of 
'Strawberries §px>wn under glass. They were fine specimens, and Mr. 
Tilleiy stated in a letter that he had been gathering fruit of the same 
nze and quality ever since the beginning of May. The plants were 



mwn in pots onlr 5 inchet wide and 6 inches deep, and the fnik w 
thinned oat so that each plant oarried only two fraiti. Titjwm 
stood on shehaa, which held aboot half an meh of sootwatsr. Ths 
sorts wars Ingram*s PHnee of Wales, Emprsss Eag^nie, both exeeOsnt 
in flavour, and Reeves's Edipie, which was not so rich. The Com- 
mitlee awarded thorn a speeial eertiflcate. Meters. J. &C. Les, sf 



ith, exhibited froit of "The Lady "Strawboiy. Thefnit 
was large, but being not ripe had no flavour. Plants were slao ex- 
hibited which showed the highly prolific character of this varie^. 

Messrs. Wood & Ingram sent specimens of the froit of a small obSsto 
Aople veined with rosset, which appears to be Onmgs Apple, sal 
which was perfectly sound, and of good qaaUfy. 

Mr. Shortt, gardener to Lord Eversley, of Heckfisid, ssnt a fnit 
of Passiflofa ^uadrangalaris under the name of maorocarpa. It 
was of large sue, and weighed 8 lbs. 9ots., but was not ripe. Xr. 
Shortt also sent specimens of a hybrid Melon called Goldea Everdejr, 
which, however, was overripe, ana the flavour flat He also ssnt tant, 
varieties of early Potatoes- viz., Paterson's Early Bed Kidney, Sulj 
Handsworth, Rivers's Royal Kidney, and Old Ashleaf Kidnsy, sll of 
which were planted on the fith of Mareh in the open ground, sad fha 
tubers exhibited of each were ten of the largest, seleHed from flnw 

flants. James Bateman, Esq., of Knypersley, sent a dish of ioml 
'caches. 

Several dishes of Strawberries wore sent from the Soeiet^s Oarte 
at Chiswick, among which the heft-flavoured were Prsndsnt, ffir 
Joseph Paxton, and Niqioleon m. Prince Laperial was hi^ 
flavoured with a fine aroma ; Souvenir de Kieff is a laige eomoii 
Strawberry, solid flesh, and with a flne brisk decided flavonr; Ls 
Constanta was finn, solid, and with a fine flavour. 

Gbitbral Mbbtzho. — Sir Roderick I. Murehison, Bart, in fin 
chair. After five new Fellows had been eloeted, and the Llsiogjuvjl 
Cottage Garden Society, Merthvr Tydvil Floral and Horibdtsnl 
Society, and Newport (Salop) Floral and Horticultural Sodsfy had 
been admitted into onion with the Society, Mr. Shortt offsredslBV 
remarks on Passiflora " maerocarpa," which he stated to be of Bnalisa 
<»igin, and considered different from P. qoadrangularis, for w&ieh it 
had been taken. The plant on which the f rnit exhibited wss prodsoed 
was not ten months old, and any one who oould give modsnto htai 
and moisture could grow it in an eight-inch pot. He Umttlf had 
plants in flower in flve and six-inch wts. Mr. Shortt coadsdedhj 
remarking that the splendid Taosonia Vaa-Volxemi alio pcodioH 
ediUe fruit. 

The Rev. M. J. Berkeley said that with the oxception of the Oiehidi 
there were few nlants that required any observation. The fixsfc to 
which he would airect notice was Gordonia jibvanioa, belonging to ths 
same natural order as the Tea plant. Gordonias wers hogphoti, 
and in North America their bark was extensively used for tsaning. 
Mr. Shortt's fruiting specimens of Butcher'a Broom next dsiaed 
attention, and their ornamental appearance for dinner-table deoorsiioo 
was pointed out. The plant, however, being dioecious, it wu difSssU 
to fruit it except by artificial impregnation, &s Mr. Shortt hsd dflos. 
After noticing Liimnanthes Douglasii, as a very prettf spring beJibis 
plant if sown in autumn, Mr. Berkeley directed attention to sbesstifu 
specimen of a fasciated Pinna Pinaster, in which the lower pert vtt 
spirally twisted, and bore normal cones, while the subordinate svper 
branches were fasciated. Abnormal pressure in the bud, he rensnsd, 
would not aocount for this example of faseiation. Thoogh so mneh 
had lately been said about the ioliage of Zonal Pelargooisau, he 
would venture to make a few more remarks on the sub}eet. A doeU 
had been expressed whether it was possible for a white groond to be- 
come pink ; but he exhibited two leaves of the same variety, L'Elegute, 
shown by Mr. Bull, the one with white, the- other with piok edgM, the 
result, he believed, solely of different treatment, the jplant in the fonner 
case being subjected to ordinary treatment, and in the latter kept 
dry and near the light Another curious subject for investigstioB vss 
the anpearanoe of ue leavee of a hybrid between the commoa Zoosl 
and the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, and in which the upper part of the 
leaf partakes of the Zonal character, whilst the lower part has thst of 
the Ivy-leaved Pelaigonium, and the flowers are paiily thoee of the 
Zonal, partly of the Ivy-leaved narent. This oase could not be ac- 
counted for in the same way as toe psodnction of Cytisus Adand, by 
cell-grafting, and tended to diow that the theory which had been 
formed respecting it was entirely wrong ; at the same time the mode 
of action of the poUen on the embryo sac was not known. Schleiden 
supposed that the end ot the pollen-tube entered the embiyo see and 
became a new plant ; but, probably, the action of endosmoss and ex- 
osmose would account for the passage of the pollen influence into the 
sac ; the subject, however, was one of those mysteries which at present 
we are unable to explain. Passing to another subject, Mr. Berkeler 
said that about a month ago he was in the grounds of Sir Frsdeiick 
PoUock, at Hatton, near Hounslow, and observed that four plsntsof 
Cupressus maerocarpa, once the pride of the garden, had psrishs i f . 
On examining them ne found that the whole of the plant was covered 
with the spores of a fungus (Pestaloszia funerea), which under the 
microscope formed one of the most beantif nl objects he had evsr seen. 
Some years ago the Camellias in one of the principal nuaeries nev 
Canterbury were devastated by an allied species of fnngos, origbsQy 
discovered in France by M. Dupin. 

Mr. Bateman laid, that thoogh all kaowtho fpkndid spesimeBitf 
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Oidiub vliieli Mr. Andfinon, Hr. Dftmon'a gwdaner ai Meadow 
Bank, WM in ih» habit of eijiibiting from time to time, yet he had 
nerer sent finer than those whieh he hed exhibited on thu oocaaion. 
BeMiiifal ae hii bmieh of Odontoglosaom Pescatorei was, it only re> 
yreae n ted a fraction of the blosaom on the nlant from which it was 
ont, and on which no lees than three hnndrea flowers were counted ; 
Irat, doiioiis as Mr. Anderson's Odontofflossam was, eren it was snr- 
passed by the cnt specimen of Aerides Fieldingii, from Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, which was the most magnificent example of that species 
which had ever been exhibited, and to which, on the recommenoation 
of the Floral Committee, the Lindley medal had been awarded Mr. 
Bateman then noticed two or three small specimens of Orchids, and 
espeoiallT the little Peruvian Odontoglossnm rosenm, which, though 
beantifiil tn ntmmu, woold present a still more glorions appearance 
when larger specimens were obtained. Miltonia spectabilis, of which 
his own gardoier had sent a fine variety called rosea, was also men* 
tiooed as having been obtained through Messrs. Low ; Ukowise £pi- 
4andnim vitellinnm, from Mr. Anderson, which was figured twenty-nre 
yaars ago br Dr. Lindler, from dried specimens, but when the plant 
was fiowerea some yean later by Mr. Barker, every one considered the 
drawing exaggerated, so poor were the blossoms then ; but now that the 
cultivation Mthe plant, which comes from an eleTstion of 7-8000 feet, 
is conducted on the cool — ^that is, sensible — ^mode of treatment, the 
original representation utterly failed to do justice to its beanW. Beauti- 
ful, however, as Mr. Anderson's example of this Epidendmm was, 
Mr. Bateman said he had seen one far superior a day or two before at 
Mr. Bay's, at Tottenham. 

Coming now to the immediate subjeet of his lecture, Lielia majalis 
or Flor de Mayo, it was one of the few Orchids which was fortunate 
in having a histoiy as well as a name — ^in fact, many names, the 
natiTe one being Itzumaquee; besides which it had two or three 
flpapiah, and three or four Latin names. It was all very well for old 
Bumnhins to say that the Orchids are the aristocrats of the vegetable 
longaom, but not one in a hundred of them had ever been heard of 
Iwfoire the present century, and in classical or heroic ages they were 
nnknown. Mo one, not even the Chairman, had ever round a fossil 
Orchid. Any Orchid, even, whose history could be traced back to the 
conquest — of America he meant — ^would hold a distinguished place. It 
had been said that when the French took possession of a settlement 
the iSrst thinf; they did was to establish a cafe, and in a like man- 
ner the Spaniards were in tiie custom of erecting a church. For 
the elaborate services of these churches the Spaniai^ being ignorant 
of the resources of their new possessiona, at first carried with them 
their old-world flowers ; but they soon discovered the value of Orchids 
for church decoration. In connection with this part of the subject he 
might mention that his old friend Mr. Skinner had sent home from 
Chiatemala some bulbs which proved to be no other than those of the 
common white Lily, which had doubtless been taken out for the very 
purpose, and had run wild. The value of Orchids for church decora- 
tion havinff been discovered, as before remarked, th^ were largely 
employed for the purpose; and the names of the saants* days and 
festivals for which they were suitable were applied to them, and of 
these Mr. Batemen cited a number, of which " Flor de Mayo " was 
one. Snowing the extensive use of Orchids in church decoration, Mr. 
flkinner, he might remark, when he wanted to know what Orchids 
were in season, alwa;^ went to church to look at the altar decora- 
tions. To proceed with the histoTT of Lalia majalis, the first natu- 
ralist who went to Mexico was Uemandes, who published in 1648, 
•t Borne, a book, in the frontispiece of which two Orchids were re- 
presented, one of which was the beautiful Lelia majalis. Humboldt 
was the next to notice it under the name of Bletia spedoea, as one 
of those beautiful Orchids the recollection of which no time could 
diaee. About the same time Lexarza, who went out to Mexico, 
failing to recognise the plant as described by Humboldt, called it 
Bletia grandiflora. His description of this and other Orchids so im- 
mssed the youthful Beichenbach, that he wanted to visit Mexico 
himself; but this proved unnecessary, for Mr. Barker dispatched a 
traveller thither, who sent a number of plants, which, aniving in mid- 
winter, were sent home in blankeU, but they never flowoed. Next 
M. Deschamps, in 1887, exactly thirty years ago, bronfj^t home a 
cartload, for which he asked enormous prices, and eventually he was 
^lad to sell the plants at a cheap rate ; but they all disappeared with- 
out flowering, except one, which was purchased by Mr. Dillwyn Lie- 
Wttlvn, and which was figured in Mr. Bateman'a work on the Orchids 
of Mexico and Guatemala, and by Dr. Lindley in the " Botanical 
Begister," 184i. The drawing in the former work was made under 
Br. Lindley's direction, who thought the plant produced four or five 
flowers ; but never, except under exceptional dronmstances, did it pio- 
dooe more than two on a scape. Just as Humboldt £siled to make his 
deseription of the plant intdUgible to Lexarsa, so the Utter to Lindli^, 
who called the j^Iant first Lelia Orahami, and afterwards L. majalis, 
juid though Beichenbach wishes to go back to L. spedosa, Lielia 
.majalis it is to cultivaton, and so it ev«r will be. 

Mr. Bateman then mentioned that Mr. t^n^t^rftpn had communioated 
to him his treatment of the pUnt, which differs materially from thai 
fOTSued by Messrs. Backhouse, as stated also to him (Mr. Bateman), 
•in a letter from his friend Mr. WentworthBuUer. Mr. Anderson grows 
the plant in a kind of Wardian ease, where the temperature riset 
hj snn in the day to SO*", bat is eool at night and in winter. Mr. 
BsUw, in tilt other hand, ilaks thM It is kq^ by MsMTi. Baddumac 



in a house where the temperature in winter ranges from 46^ to SS", 
and sometimes falls as low as 87^, no fire heat being ^ven unless the 
temperature declines bdow 40^. Abundant ventilation is likewise 
afforded, the ventilators being opened at night when the external tern* 
venture nermits. In the aame house was growing Enidendrum em- 
Mscens, likewise figured in Mr. Bateman's superb wore, and far sur- 
passing any plants of the species which Mr. Buller had seen else- 
where. Mr. Bateman, in conduding, then remarked that success in 
the cultivation of the latter plant and of the Lielia would appear 
rather to depend on abundance of air kept moving than on temperature. 

The Chairman, in returning Mr. Bateman the thanks of the meeting 
for his interesting remarks, said that though a fossil Orchid had never 
yet been disoovwed, he would endeavour to stimulate geologists to 
search after such. 

Mr. Bateman, in replying, asked to be allowed to add an observation 
whidi he had omitted to make at the proper time — namely, that some 
of the Orchids which Mr. Anderson had sent were growing on flat tilee. 



ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SHOW. 
At the second great Show of this Sodety, hdd yesterday, there was 
again an exoeUent display of stove and greenhouse flowering and fine- 
f oliaged plants, many of which were in greater perfection than on the 
last occadon. Pelargoniums and other florists' flowers were also 
numerously exhibited ; and of Fuchsias we have rardy seen finer than 
some of the plants shown by Mr. Brockwell and others. Large and 
most interesting collections of new plants came from Messrs. Vdtoh, 
Mr. Bull, and others. Orchids were fairly represented, though not so 
numerous as we have seen them in former years. Among fruit there 
were numerous and wdl-ripened bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
fine bunches of Black Pnnce from Mr. Meads, gardener to BaUns 
Currie, Esq., Minley Manor ; some very good Providence Pines, exod- 
lent Peaches, Nectarines, and Strawberriea. 



CHELTENHAM HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 

(Fkxfma Correspondent.) 

Thb Chdtenham Horticultural Society's seoond Show for the season 
was held on the 12th of June in the beautiful grounds of Pittville Spa, 
and the afternoon being fine attracted a numerous ooncourse of vidtors. 

The collections of omamental-foliaged plants, grouped for effect, 
exhibited by T. P. W. Butt, Esq., and Mr. Heath, were particularly 
worthy of remark, as were the stove and greenhouse plants from 
Mr. Butt and Mr. Cypher. Fine collections of British Ferns were 
shown by Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart, and Mr. Filnim ; and of 
Pdargoniums by Mr. Hopwood, Miss Douglas, and Mr. Heath. There 
was a severe competition in vases of cut flowers, arranged in threes 
for the dinner table ; those shovm by Lady Bamsay, Bev. W. Coventnr, ^ 
Capt. Fickdl, G. Louthean, Esq., and Mx. Cypher being exceedinglj 
degant and artistic in their arrangement. Cnt Boses recdved their 
fuU share of attention, and were wdl shown. The boxes contributed 
by Mr. C. Brydges, the Bev. W. Coventry, and T. W. Potter, Esq., 
were particularly good. 

The Show of vegetables was unusually good. Cauliflower, Asparagus, 
Peas, Kidney Beans, new Potatoes, Mushrooms, and baskets of Salad 
were excellent. The last were tastefuUy dedgned, well arranged and 
well filled. That from Mr. E. Smith was surprisingly good. 

The show of fruit was not so good as in former years, although there 
were some fine dishes of Orapes, Peaches, Strawberries, Cherries, and 



ROSES INJURED BY FROST. 

" E. H.*8 '* case is, I bdiere, not a solitary one, as I have ob- 
served something of the kind here (Staplehnrst), thongh mv 
Boses have suffered bat little from frost, almost my whole stooK 
being dwarfs on thdr own roots, and many of them plants eight 
or ten years old. Bzoept that Ihey have suffered a little at the 
tips during the severe frost of Jannary, I see no difference in 
their appearance this season from that which they exhibit in 
other years ; they seem to bloom quite as strongly and as freely. 
This remark refers more particalarly to the Hybrid Perpetoals. 
The damage done to the China varieties was more severe ; but 
not a plant has been killed, and they are blooming as well as 
before, having only received a more severe praning than usnaL 
Of Tea Boses I have not many; bnt I find two plants against 
a south-west wall have been injured. On one of them the 
shoots, appearing to be still alive, were left at the usual pruning 
time in March, and started into Ufe ; but since then portions 
have died back, and the plant is far from healthy. 

The above is the only case of a pUmt having been more in* 
jured by the frost than it at first appeared to be ; while, on the 
contrary, many subjects that were pronoxmced by fair judges 
dead, are breaking out in different portions of their branches, as 
Bays, Laurustinus, Majorea Box, Euonymus, and some Conifsn. 
These have never been meddled with, as I am not an advocate 
f or evttiBg down if it can bo iToided. A fine bnibj tMs of 
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Piniu insignis, npwuds of 40 feet high, mm quite red, and, 
«n examination, ite twiga ahowed what appeared to be hopeieea 
ikadneas in its pith, as ** E. H." deacribea in his Boaee; yet 
the tips eeem to haye eaeaped deatmetion, aa it ia pnahing oat 
green all over ; and although it will not be ao handsome for a 
year or two, I hope it will do good aernoe yet. Some other 
plants, such as PhiUyreaa, exhibited similar injniy, and are like- 
wise reoovering, the tips of the last year's wood being in most 
eases all that are really lost; bat why should these plants haye 
ahown greater injury than they haye reoeiyed, whilst, on the 
oontraiy, the Bose in question waa more hurt than it really 
seemed to be, as so many shoots haye died ainoe the tree 
started into growth ? 

I may add that two old standard Gloire de Dijon Tea Bosee 
are quite uninjured, although growing close to where Laurus- 
tinus was much damaged. Trailing Boses haye suffered only 
a little ; yet some of them, in the way of the one alluded to, 
and a plant of Jasminum nudiflorum, growing against a pUlar 
in a yeiy cold and exposed plaee, has been killed to the ground, 
but is starting again. I find that in the open ground Leyoes- 
teria formosa and Phygelius capensis are both killed to the 
snow line, and a plant of the latter against a waU has suffered 
a like fate ; but ae neither of them presents so hard and firm 
a woody stem as most shrubs, their being injured need not be 
wondered at. I hear of seyeral Byergreen Oaks, thought to be 
dead, ooming to life again. After idl, we must not complain 
too much if some of our Boses suffer more than oould be 
wished, as the total number of subjects absolutely lost is much 
less than was at one time thought to be the ease.— J. B. 



PYRETHKUMS AND PiEONIES AT VERSAILLES 
NURSERY, HAMMERSAnXH. 

Toe Messrs. Salters* coUeetion of these yeiy magnifioent 
flowers is now in perfection, and all persons interested in hor- 
ticulture would do wen to ayail themselyes of an opportunity 
of yisiting this nursery. 

It is yery interesting to see the progress, by oultiyation, made 
in the Pyrethrum. From a single white flower double yarieties 
haye been raised, yazying in colour from the deepest carmine 
rose to pure white ; the flowers are perfeot in form, and the 
foliage of the plants elegant. Th^ must be seen to form any 
correct notion of their beauty ; and grown as they are by the 
MeesTS. Salter in large beds, tiie effect is quite startling. 

Of the Chinese PoE^onies too much eannot be said. They are 
gorgeous in colour, and yet exquisitely delicate. Some of the 
light yarieties are sweetly scented, and the flowers standing up I 
among the dark rich foliage make them yeiy conspicuous. It 
is most remarkable that these hardy and useful plants are not ! 
more generally eultiyated. No one should leaye the gardens ! 
without inspecting a noyel and beautiful design in the applica- 
tion of some of the low-growing Sedums. 

Mr. Alfred Salter has been most successful, and exhibited 
great taste in the use he has made of these plants. The nneyen 
surface is completely carpeted with yarious shades of colour, in 
which small groups of Cacti and other succulent plants are 
most judiciously introduced. This arrangement of these pe- 
culiar plants is most effective and noyel. There is little doubt 
but that the idea will be followed out by many amateura. The 
collection of Zonal Pelargoniums is yery interesting, and some 
of the finest yarieties both English and foreign are to be seen. 
One remarkable feature in the greenhouses is the total absence 
of Variegated or Versicolor Pelargoniums, when the finest col* 
lection in England of yariegated plants is distributed all over 
the grounds. — J. D. 

INFLUENCE OF THE GRAFT ON THE STOCK. 
It has been a mooted question for years whether the graft 
exerts any influence on the stock, and if so, how much ? The 
judgment of observers is not unanimous, the most part urging 
that there is no influence whatever. The stock has an influence 
on the graft, however, as the process of dwarfing demonstrates. 
A fast grower does not develope itself with nearly so much 
vigour on a weak-growing stock aa on a fkat one. This, indeed, 
is the philosophy of dwarf fruit-tree culture. Now, as it is a 
pretty well known fact that in almost all the aotiye forces of 
nature two forces can scarcely combine without mutual influence 
on each other, we might ahnost expect some difference in the 
stock by the influence of the graft, ab well aa to find the gnft 
influenced by the stock. 



Bxperimenta haye often been made to teat tins matter, tat 
little evidence has been collected in f^your of the graft*i ia- 
fluence. Muscat Qrapea grafted on Hunburghs still pmdui 
Muscat Grapea— and the npper half of a White Beet luts beoi 
grafted on a Bed one when young, and the line of red and vhits 
has been preaerved through the whole life of the Beet; andwi 
belieye a great many elmilar expetiaents with other thii^ 
have resulted in the same way. Tet we see things se a e UuM i 
that scarcely admit of explanation in our present state of knew- 
ledge, that would indicate that some mutual influence is pio* 
bable as well as possible. 

If we take two Quince stocks of equal atrengtii and yigovr, 
grow them as nearly as may be in similar cirounstances, and 
graft on one a strong-growing yariety of Pear, and on the otbar 
a weak variety, we find the Quince stock on the fast-growing 
Pear growing faster than the stock of the weak-growing Boir; 
and, indeed, we can get wood of a Quince on which a Pear hm 
been grafted much thicker than any Quince would evergiww 
in the same time. So far as growth is concerned, then, the Fv 
graft has an influence ; and if there is an influence in one poiiit 
why may there not be in some others? 

We have noticed another instance where an influence ob ifat 
stock was perceptible. A tree of White Doyenn6 Pear, wbidi 
had borne nothing but worthless cracked fruit for yea^^ had, 
three years ago, all its upper branchea grafted with Bsrtietti, 
and the lower branches of the White I>oyenn6 were suflendti 
remain. The growth of the Bartletts has been very strong, 
and their strength baa been evidently communioated to fi» 
stock for several inches below the point of union. On one of 
these branches a sprout of the Butter Pear, growing just below 
the point of union, had been overlooked in the grafting, and 
the shoots bore last year clean perfect fruit, all the rest of the 
tree being cracked and worthless aa heretofore. The moat 
probable influence in accounting for this is, that this shoot hsi 
received its conditions of health from the BartlettshootsboveiL 

That there is really a downward inflaence of some kiadia 
plants is shown by occasional circumstances whieh vegetsUe 
physiologists stow away in their cabinets of curiosities. Some 
years ago the late Mr. William Beid, of Elizabeth, Kew Jeney, 
showed some variegated Willows whioh he had grafted on some 
plain-leaved varieties, and the yariegations were pushing out 
all down the sides of the stock below the grafts. We do net 
remember whether the stem yariegations were of the same 
yarieties aa the stem or the stock, which would be very inlerast- 
ing to know ; but we have a note from Mr. J. Stough, whidi 
shows that the influence downwards does carry with it the 
identity of the graft. He has a Mountain Ash on irhidi if 
grafted, 8 feet from the ground, a Bartlett Pear; last year, 

6 inches below the graft, a Pear sprout came out whieh is now 

7 inches long, and there are Mountain Adi sprouts above luft 
below this Pear sprout. Mr. Stough takea great pride in pie- 
serving this curiosity, as well he may. He informs us that he 
once had a Boae Acacia (Bobinia hiapida), grafted on the Bkek 
Locust (B. pseud-acacia), which pushed out Bose AeaeiaQffoalB 
from the stem which tried to bear Bose Aoaoia flowers, in eveiy 
respect the shoots being as the grafts aboye it. 

These are all very interesting facts, and haye considenble 
bearing on the influence of the graft on the stock.— (isimeaa 
Gardener' t Monthly.) 

WOODSEAT, 
The Residxnce of Colin M. Cahpbell, Esq. 

WoonsKAT is situated on a gentle eminenee near ih» con- 
fluence of the Dove and the Gbumet on the eastern boimdaiy 
of Staffordshire, about four miles north of Uttoxeter, and half 
a mile from the Bocester station on the Chnmet Yi^ey Ball- 
way. 

The mansion, built in the Italian style of architecture, is * 
structure of considerable pretensions, and ia surrounded \8 
picturesque scenery. The interior is elaborately di&oanm, 
and possesses every advantage for domestic eomfoart and eea- 
Tenience. 

The principal entrance is on the north-east aide of the mm- 
sion. The carriage-driye passes between sloping banks of divo^ 
eified outline, but properly speaking, I believe, throufi^ adssp 
cutting, though very natural in its appearance ; and huge chmiii 
of choice evergreens are judiciously amnged on each aide. ' 
terminates in a large open cour^ard, endroled with a IM 
panelled brick wall, surmounted by ornamental maaomy. 

The exotic f eznexy is situated at the north-east comer flV A» 
mansion, and communicates with the billiard and other rooniB. 
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It iB like a huge eayitj hewn oat of a lolid rook. The walls 
are formed of a kind of ragged stone adapted for rookwork, 
oalled tnfa, brought from Matlook, in Derbyshire. This is a 
loose and poroos kind of stone, formed by depositions from 
springs nsnally ealeareons, but becoming harder on being ex- 
posed to the air. In the arrangement of this house a natural 
appearance has been sacoessfoUy combined with effect — ^here 
bold pieees of rock clothed with Lycopoda or Ferns jat oat ; 
there we find a recess overshadowed with the fronds of various 
Ferns ; and in another place the projecting rook forms an arch, 
from beneath which gashes a stream of water that makes its 
exit by a subterranean passage. Among the Ferns which find 
a oongenial abode among the crevices of the rockwork, and in 
nooks overhung by higher portions of rock, may be mentioned 
Neottopteris vulgaris, or the Bird's-nest Fern; Asplenium 
Yeitchii, a plant of exquisite beanty ; A. cioutarium, Didymo- 
chlana truncatula, Adiantum formosum, Lastrea decomposita, 
Davallia dissecta, D. canariensis, or the Hare*8-foot Fern, &o. 
Associated with the Ferns are a few other plants which naturally 
delight in the same situation, such as Fious repens trailing over 
the stones, and creeping by the side of the rocky streamlet ; 
Dioflcorea discolor, Selaginella Wildenovii, S. flexuosa, S. cssia, 
Oalla adthiojpica, and a few other ornamental plants with fine 
foliage. 

The conservatory is at the south-west comer of the mansion, 
and is in communication with the dining-room, and other 
apartments. It forms a triangle, two sides of which are 36 feet 
in length, and it is 20 feet wide at the base. In the borders there 
was a fine collection of vigorous Camellias, with luxuriant dark 
green foliage, some in bloom, and others just bursting into 
flower. I tlao noticed Epaerises, Monoohffitum ensiferum, and 
a luge stock of Linum trigynum, covered with a mass of 
bloom. It would be instructive to the readers of this Journal 
if Mr. Bawbone, the head, gardener, would record in its pages 
the mode of treatment by which he flowers the plant in such 
pcKfeotion at midwinter. The gorgeous Camellias in the back- 
ground, and the Linums, interspersed with Poinsettias and other 
gey-flowering plants, rendered the conservatory as brilliant at 
tha time of my visit pecember 29 th), as other conservato|ies 
generally are in summer. 

There is a range of houses near the conservatory,' and on 
proceeding from the latter, the first is a greenhouse 80 feet 
long by 18 feet wide, well filled with healthy plants of Erios- 
lemons, Polygalas, the much-neglected yet beautiful Correas, 
and hmte plants of Azaleas, 6 to 8 feet hi^, trained in the pyra- 
midal form with the utmost exactness. Among the sorts cul- 
tivated were Sir H. Havelock, Chelsoni, Criterion, Brilliant, 
Imperialis, Virginalis, Le Lion de Flandres, President, and 
Amcsna, the last the most useful of all for early forcing purposes. 
The second house is the early vinery, which had been just 
started ; the wood was in excellent condition. It is 81 feet 
long by 17 feet wide, and is planted with Black Hamburghi 
Bucklai;id Sweetwater, and Golden Hamburgh. 

We next enter the Peach-house, 40 feet long and 17 feet wide. 
The trees are trained under the roof to two trellises, one row 
of dwarfs in the front, and a^row of standards behind. In 
the cultivation of the Peach and Nectarine, as well as of the 
Tine, Mr. Bawbone seems to develope no ordinary amount of 
skill. It was partly from this bouse and the early vinery, that 
the collection of fruit came which took the first prize at the 
Boyal Botanic Society's Show last July. A superficial ob- 
server might almost mistake the Peach trees for Lord Suffield 
Apple trees, the short-jointed sturdy wood, and the bold pro- 
minent buds with which the trees were covered, more resembled 
those of the Apple tree than of the ordinary Peach. The 
borders, which are 8^ feet deep, rest upon 2 feet of drainage. 
Mr. Bawbone uses a rather adhesive soil — a very strong turf — 
with not a particle of manure, a quantity of rough lime rubbish 
being intermixed with it, and the whole very firmly trodden 
down. Last autumn he had occasion to root-prune two young 
trees that were growing too luxuriantly, and so firm was the 
border, that he was obliged to use a pick to remove the soil from 
about the roots. 

The last house in the range is a late vinery of the same di- 
mensions as the first, and the varieties grown were Lady 
Downe's, Alicante (Meredith's variety). White Tokay, Muscat 
of Alexandria, Trebbiano, and Black Hamburgh. There is 
one set of Vines planted in front, another along the middle of 
the house, trained to the pillars that support the roof, and a 
third against the back wall. The last during tbe past season 
bore frait within a few inches of the ground. When I saw the 
Vines the fruit waa all gatheredi and notwithstanding the fine 



fruit and heavy bunches that had been grown during the last 
season, they promised to do equally weU in future. I can 
give no conception of the strength and size of the Vines, though 
they have oxdy been planted three years. With fruit from 
them Mr. Bawbone took the first prize for Trebbiano and Ali- 
cante, and the second for Muscats, at Liverpool, in the autumn 
of 1865, and last November he also took the first prize for Ali- 
cante, and a like award for Trebbiano, at tbe same place. The 
two bunches of Black Alicante weighed 9 lbs., and the two 
bunches of Trebbiano Hi lbs. The latter were said to be the 
finest Grapes ever exhibited at Liveipool. 

As there has been such a prolonged contest in these pages 
as to the formation of Vine-borders, I will state the manner in 
whieh those at Woodseat are formed. If I remember aright, 
the borders are raised considerably above the general level. 
There is in the first place a depth of 2 feet of drainage, con- 
sisting of broken bricks and rough lime rubbish left quite 
open, with drain-pipes underneath, and the bottom concreted. 
The surface of this lower stratum of drainage is also concreted, 
and drain-pipes are laid on the concrete, on this another foot 
of rough mortar rubbish, and then the border, 3^ feet deep, com- 
posed of turf thinly pared from an old pasture, a little horse- 
manure, and a good proportion of old plaster, brick rubbish, 
and broken bones. The borders are 17 feet wide inside, and 
8 feet wide on the outside. Seven feet in width of the inside 
border is devoted to the Vines on the back wall, and the re- 
maining 10 feet to those planted in the front. Mr. Bawbone 
practises the bit-by-bit system of border-making, which is so 
frequently reconunended in this Journal. The inside bordera 
were made first, and the roots had well fiUed and permeated 
the whole of the inside mass before the outside borders were 
added. The same attention has been paid to drainage on itie 
outside as within. The outside border is 6 inches lower at the 
back than the inside border, and gradually slopes towards the 
front. 

The next house we enter, for Pines and stove plants, is 
60 feet long and 17 wide, with a narrow path along the centre. 
The front part is entirely devoted to Pines, some just pushing 
into fruit, and others for succession. They looked remarkably 
healthy, and were particularly distinguished for thick, sturdy, 
compact foliage, rather than lanky leaves, many not being mora 
than 2 feet long. The back part of the house was filled with 
stove plants, fine examples of health and vigour. Among the 
most conspicuous were Sphsrogyne latifolia, a very beautiful 
specimen ; Cyperus altemifolius variegatus ; Bivina humilis, 
covered with a profusion of crimson berries, a most useful 
plant during winter for dinner-table decoration and for con- 
servatory embellishment ; Dipladenia amabilis ; Bougainvillaaa 
glabra; Encharis amazonica, smothered with masses of pure 
white blossoms ; Begonia camea, a well-known favourite ; Ixora 
javanica, very fine ; I. acuminata, I. salicifolia, Draciena ferrea, 
D. Cooperi, and D. terminalis, intermixed with huge Crotons 
of various sorts, Alocasias, Thyrsaoanthus rutilans, ^c. On 
the roof was trained a plant of Thunbergia Harrisii, gaily 
covered with purple flowers, a very useful stove climber. 

In front of the house just referred to was another pit of the 
same length, full to overflowing with many kinds of plants for 
spring and summer decoration, besides other pits devoted to 
Cinerarias, Primulas, herbaceous Calceolarias, and thousands of 
bedding plants, all arranged so as to effect the utmost economy 
as regards space. 

At the back of the vineries is a Mushroom-house heated from 
the same medium as the vineries, in which Mushrooms are 
grown by the bushel. Mr. Bawbone told me that he found Cut- 
bushes Milltraok Mushroom spawn to run the quickest and 
yield the heaviest crops. 

We have now traversed most of the houses, and returning 
towards the terrace front of the mansion, I wiU take the reader 
along several of the walks of the pleasure grounds ; and though 
my visit took place in midwinter, when deciduous trees were 
stripped of their foliage, and vegetation generally presented 
but a cheerless aspect, yet in my rambles I made many notes 
of general interest. The terrace front faces the south-east, 
and commands many interesting views. The mansion is a 
little elevated, and the park slopes gently to the railway, which 
is skirted by a belt of Scotch Firs and other trees of the Pine 
tribe. Through the vale run the rivers Chumet and Dove, 
and a little farther on the former terminates its course and 
joins the Dove ; on their banks graze many sheep and cattle, 
which give interest to the landscape. On the opposite side of 
the valley is a long range of hills, called Heaton Woods, their 
summits almost enveloped in the olonds, and covered idth 
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wood and heaih. To the tight lies Keedwood Foreet, a ^rast 
tract of land, which np to the oonunenoement of the present 
eentury was in a state of nature and a faTonrite hunting ground. 
The terrace is endroled with a low halnstrading ; and hdow 
the terrace, directhr opposite the mansion^ is a neat flower 
garden, of which the accompanying is a pUn, laid out with 
much taste. 

BBVXBBNCZS TO PLAN. 

1. Ocacs, anmimdad by • kerb 7. Onuunwitel stone ttops. 

of fftona, a TBte in the eentre. 8. Baliwtzadlng. The sqtuuree 

S. Bade edged with Box on indioete poeitionfl for tmos to be 

gimTelwielk. flOed with Pelaigoniiims, fte., in 

8. Beds edged with Box. summer. 

4 Beds with s broad stone keriw 9. Orayal walk on terrace, 

ittg. The other beds at eaoh end 10. Grass, 

are ont ont in the tnrL U. Bon diaL 

5. OraTel walk. 12. Mansion. 

e. GnuMslopes. 

In the front of the conservatory is the croquet ground, and 
near this spot is a fine old Cedar of Lebanon, which has with- 
stood the storms of many a winter, and now stands yenerable 
in its old age. Wending our way to the left we come toa rustic 
summer-house, from the doorway of which may be obtained 
pleasant views of the lake and its numerous waterfowl. I saw 
it when the sun was shining through the hazy clouds, and its 
waters glittered like burnished silver, whilst other beauties 
distant and near offered themselves in turn to my eye, and 
vnited to form a scene of unrivalled interest. 

Pursuing my course downwards I came into a romantic 
rocky dell, called the rockery and hardy fernery. Its position 
is sufficiently secluded, and it affords that amount of shade 
and dampness which the plants grown there require. It is 
formed of a quantity of picturesque old roots, gnarled and con- 
torted stumps of trees, and oddly shaped stones skilfully dis- 
posed to produce effect ; and from the artificial rocks little 
streams of water occasionally trickle. All the plants in this 
little dell seemed quite at home, and those of trailing habit 
scrambled about in the wildest confusion and luxuriance. 
Among the numerous plants growing in this locality I noticed as 
the most prominent Bsoallonia rubra, Kerria japonica, Euony- 
mus variegatus, BerberisFortuni, Yucca gloriosa, and Skimmia 
japonica, a very useful plant in winter either for in or out-door 
decoration. The beautiful berries, with which it is densely 
covered, render it valuable also for the embeUishment of the 
dinner table. It is easily propagated by the seeds the berries 
contain. There were in addition Polystiohum lobatum, Poly- 
podium vulgare, P. dryopteris, Lastrea Filiz-mas, Soolopen- 
drium vulgare, Thujopsis boreaUs, on inverted old tree roots, 
Berberis Darwinii, and Sciadopitys vertioillata, or the Um- 
brella Pine, intermingled with variegated Ivy, Cotoneasters, 
Pemettyas, tufts of Sednms, and the Green Spleenwort (Asple- 
nium viride), brought from Croxton Abbey. I passed from 
this secluded spot breath a rustic arch covered with Honey- 
suckles, Olematises, ^c. 

The pleasure-grounds present quite an undulating surface, 
and are ornamented with clumps of choice evergreens, and 
specimens of Conifers disposed in the highest style ot the 
landscape gardener's art, and possess a charm of no mean 
order when the destructive ice-king has thrown prostrate the 
beauties of the fioral world. Among the most noticeable plants 
were vigorous specimens of Thuja Lobbi, Pieea Nordmanniana, 
Picea nobilis, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Wellingtonia gigantea, 
and different species of Juniperus, Taxus, Pinus, &o. Andro- 
medas, Kalmias, Rhododendron ferrugineum, Berberis of sorts, 
Cotoneasters, and the stronger-growing Bhododendrons, are 
massed in quantities Hufiieient to produce effect, and to develope 
the habits and characters of the different plants. A narrow 
atream of water runs through the lower part of the grounds, 
and on its banks and in the water were growing many aquatic 
plants. 

Arriving at a bridge, which I passed over in going towards 
the kitchen garden, I caught a glimpse of along strip of ground 
that skirts the pleasure-ground, and which, during the sum- 
mer, is planted in the ribbon style. Mr. Bawbone told me that 
last season he planted it as follows, and the effect was very 
good. Beginning at the front, the first row was Cerastium 
tomentoBum; second, Lobelia speoiosa; third, Pelargonium 
Brilliant ; fourth. Calceolaria Aurea floribnnda ; fifth. Pelar- 
gonium Christine ; sixth, Stella Nosegay Pelargonixmx ; seventh. 
Gladiolus. 

The enclosed kitchen garden is about an acre in extent. On 
the walls were well-trained Peaches, Apricots, Pears, flnms, 
and Cherries, and round the different quarters were good ex- 



amples of pyramidal Apple and Pear trees. This system ol fndt 
cultivation is now becoming very popular, and deservedly so 
too, for it has been demonstrated that a great variety of fruit, 
and of excellent quali^, can be thus obtained from a limited 
plot of ground. Fine beds of Strawberries with their crowns 
prominent were conspicuous. Many of the newer kinds wem 
grown in the nursery plantations to test their suitability to 
tiie soil and climate previous to planting them in the perma- 
nent beds. 

I have dwelt longer on the gardens of Woodseat than I con- 
templated ; but I may say, in conclusion, that the last place I 
visited, but not the least interesting, was the gardener's cot- 
tage. It was, for size, convenience, and accommodation, what 
all intelligent and respectable gardeners ought to enjoy, and 
offered a marked contrast to the inconvenient back sheds, un- 
healthy rooms over stables, and low, damp dwellings, into 
which gardeners are too often thrust. The walls vrere mantled 
with Boses and other climbing plants, and in front of the cot- 
tage was a neat fiower garden. I received an unlooked-for 
amount of courtesy from Mr. Bawbone, and I have only to add, 
out of no mere compliment, that the place was in excellent 
keeping, and that progress was everywhere apparent. — Qunrrm 
Bbad. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Db. Sxrhann, who has recently returned from Central 
America, has, we are informed, bxpught with him a large col- 
lection of novelties from the Chontides gold region, some of 
which are said to be of a very ornamental character. 

To form alum crystallisations over fresh fiowers, make 

baskets of pliable copper wire, directs the American ** Journal 
of Pharmacy,*' and wrap them with gauze. Into these tie to 
the bottom Violets, Ferns, Pelargonium leaves. Chrysanthe- 
mums—in fact, any fiowers except full-blown Boses— and sink 
them in a solution of alum of 1 lb. to the gallon of water, after 
the solution has cooled, as the colours will then be preserved 
in their original beauty, and the crystallised alum will hold 
faster than when from a hot solution. "When you have a light 
covering of distinct crystals that cover completely the articles, 
remove carefully, and allow them to drain for twelve hours* 
These baskets make a beautiful parlour ornament, and for a 
long time preserve the freshness of the fiowers. 

A OABDEHBB of Ghcut hss, after many trials, succeeded, 

writes GaUgnam^ in giving any kind of fruit the fiavour he 
pleases while it is still on the tree. Let us take an Apple for 
instance ; he pricks it rather deeply in four or five plaoiss with 
a large needle, and then lets it dip for a while in a bowl con- 
taining a liquid possessing the fiaVour he wishes to communicate* 
After a few seconds this liquid will have penetrated into the 
pulp ; and this operation being repeated two or three times, 
at intervals of eight or ten days, the Apple is left to ripen on 
the tree, and will subsequently be found to have acquired the 
taste either of Strawberry, Baspberry, Cloves, &c., according to 
the liquid employed. 



WORK FOE THE WEEK. 

KITCHEH OABDBH. 

Broccoli^ plant out, also CauUflowen^ and water the late 
Cauliflowers most abxmdantly. Bow, also, on a rich border, so 
that they may be thinned out to attain perfection without 
transplanting. Sow Cabbages for planting out for Coleworts. 
Carrots^ sow another bed of Horn. Endive, those who desire % 
good and constant supply for the autumn and winter, must 
make a full sowing forthwith. Endive is generally sown too 
thickly. Another good sowing should be made in the first 
week of July, and a third towards the middle of the same 
month, after which the plants will not attain their full size* 
As soon as the plants are a few inches high, mow the tops of 
the leaves off with a scythe, cutting about one-third of tha 
leaves away. This will stiffen the plants and cause much heart 
to develope itself, as well as enable them to bear transplanting 
better. Ctftery, plant ; and completely remove all suckers. 
Leeke, prepare the ground by heavy dressings of manure. Mueh- 
roonut the spawn should now be made without delay. Peas^ 
the last sowing of Knight's Marrows should be made. Some of 
the earlier kinds should also be sown. Lettuee, sow thinly in 
rows 1 foot apart, and transplant from seed-beds before the 
plants become too large. Savoys and Brussels Sprouts, plant. 
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Twrdpit this is a good time fox a liberal sowing of aatanm 
Ttenipa, the Dntoii or Stone is l>eeft for the Utoheii gardea* 

naOXt OABBSK. 

Hie groomd lumng aeqniied ite usual summer warmth, with 
abnndjttoe of moistoreit wall trees are making nnpid powth« 
and prompt attention must aeeordingly be paid to their regu- 
lation. The f oreright shoots of Pear trees will require to have 
their points cut or dipped o£f, but do not cut theirpointe back to 
the extent usually practised. Two or three inches ofi their points 
will generally be sujBlment, and if the shoots appear crowded 
in places they may be thinned by cutting some out close to the 
basis, and others to about 3 inches from it If any shoots are 
orertopping the wall they should be reduced in the first in- 
stance. The fruit of Peach and Nectarine trees should be 
finally thinned. Laterals must be stopped above the second 
bnd« Advantage should be taken of moist weather to remove 
the clay from grafts where the growth of the scion requires the 
matting to be loosened, but this must at all events be attended 
to bdore there ia danger of the scion being galled by the liga- 
ture, which ^U be the case in proportion to the quantity of 
the foliage that the shoot has made. Layer Strawbeny-runners 
in small pots for forcing. 

FLOWXB OABDXN. 

All recently-planted beds should be regularly watered, ob- 
serving to stir the surface as soon as it again becomes a little 
dry, to keep the earth moist beneath and to prevent the ground 
fcom cracking. Bockefts, Phloxes, and other herbaceous plants 
now coming into bloom should also be watered if the weather 
oontinnes hot and dry. Dahlias would be greatly improved 
by a slight mulching of rotten dung during very hot or dry 
weather. Do not mow grass lawns too frequently if the weather 
oontinues hot, but ply the Daisy-rake during the heat of the 
day. Gentian edgings should be regularly attended to with 
water, nothing injures this beautiful plant so much as drought. 
Seedling Auriculas which have been pricked out in store 
pans must be protected from drenching rains, at the same time 
taking care that they do not suffer from extreme drought. 
Occasionally look over old plants, keep them free from weeds, 
and carefully notice whether the drainage is free. No plant 
suffers so soon as the Auricula from deficiencies in this respect. 
Shade Banunculuses from intense heat where it is desired to 
]^long the bloom, or where the flowers are to be exhibited. 
Flowers intended for cross-breediog ought not to be shaded. 
Pinks are in various localities unusually late this season, but 
are now making rapid progress. Tie-up the buds witfi waxed 
thread, retaining only one or two on weak plants. Pipings 
may now be put in. The most successful mode of propagation 
is to prepare a border on the north side of a wall or fbnce, to 
£g it one spit deep, to rake the surface fine, and to cover it 
about 4 inches deep with about a barrowf ul of light sandy soil ; 
then water with a fine-rosed watering-pot. Instead of cutting 
off the piping at the third or fourth joint, it is pulled out of 
its socket, and, being held between the finger and thumb, it is 
pushed into the soil. Not a blade of grass should be out, and 
no knife ought to be used in the operation. In a month or 
five weeks the pipings will be struck and fit to plant out in 
beds in showery weather. Pipings of Carnations and Piootees 
will strike freely if treated in a similar manner. 

OBBSNHOUSB AJXD C0N8BBVAT0BT. 

The conservatory being thoroughly relieved of all superfiuous 
stock, nothing remains but to carry out a cleanly systom of 
cultivation, and to introduce fine specimens from other houses 
or pits. All available surfaces should be moistened with wator 
^xoxning and evening, thorough ventilation afforded, and a thin 
eanvas screen kept on during bright sunshine. In the mixed 
greenhouse use abundance of wator morning and evening, with 
a free cixsculation of air. Camellia stoeks may now be grafted, 
choosing the young wood which has the leaves pHsrfectly 
developed, and whid^ is of a ripening brown colour at the base. 
We use the bottle plan, and find it answer well if the plants 
seoeive close or cutting treatment for a month a^rwards. A 
alight hotbed with a bottom heat from fresh fermenting matter 
ifbo yield much steam), of 80°, will do well, placing a foot deep 
of cinder ashes over tiie bed to keep down the worms. Bemove 
all young Heaths into frames or pUs ; if to frames, make them 
lace the north, when little shading will be required. Place the 
]^ants on a bottom of coal ashes, and supply them liberally 
with wator. As many of the q[>eaimen8 which fiower freely 
ace apt to go off without giving warning, pay particular atten- 
tion in watering, that the ball is quito moiatoned through. 
!Bbia tribe of pkuata ■nflen mora just now from want ol aa 



abundant supply of moisture than from all other csosas oon- 
bined. Many of the plants also, from long oonfinsmcnt 
under glass, when succeeded by hot and dry weather, ndhr 
extensively from mildew. When this is perceived laiplmc 
them well, and place them in the open air under a wall, or ' 
better, behind a hedge in a north aspect. In a few days tiw 
sulphur may be syringed off, first laying the pot on its sidi, 
and then plying the syringe in all directions. 

BTOVa. 

Thia will now be a good time to ineresae many of the vslnsliiA 
sorto of stove plants, they being now in a free-growing state. 
Take off short and rather firm shoots, plant them in isoiliB 
bottom heat under a hand-glass, and most of them will sttito 
root in a few days. The Luculia, of whieh so much bsa ben 
written, will root with certainty and freedom. The main psisk 
is to catch the wood in a proper state; select short yoiog 
shoots, and the difficulty of propagating it ends. A very free dm 
of the syringe, with abundance of air niQ^t and day, shooid be 
peisiated in, the main business being to produce sturdyfiiDtt 
with short- jointed wood. Liquid manure, composed d esv^ 
bonae drainage, guano, and aoot water, should be oositnfiy 
in use, taking care to apply it in no other way than desr lal 
weak. Give air moat liberally to Orchids, syiingiiig thm 
freely early in the morning, and shutting xxg much BdsrkMt, 
together with wet floors, walla, Jta. 

PITS AMD nUMBS. 

AU late-struck cuttings, if not wanted for turning ont, shodl 
be potted off for store ^sAte, or for filling beds in tfaesuiiiBiB. 
Continue to shift any planta that require it. A little air diosld 
be given during the night, if the weather continnes bot, to 
prevent planto from becoming drawn. Shade doling the heit 
of the day, and water freely.— W. Ebakb. 



DOINGS OF THE LAST WEEK 

XITCHSM O^SDSIf. 

Though still very busy in all departments we are be^niuog 
to have the prospect of mastering the work. Koweatobis 
been more suitable, from ite sunshine and showers, for enoon- 
raging weeds, as well as more useful growtits, and the boebsi- 
been unsparingly used at every favourable opportunity among 
growing crops. 

W€Uk8 which a month ago were, aa respects desnlinees, «?eiy- 
thing that could be desired, have again demanded atteDtipn. 
A broad smooth walk was becoming green at the sidee, robbiDg 
the fresh growth of the Box-edging of its beauty, and afisrs 
shower the sides were hoed, raked, to be followed byanUmg, 
when the small weeds have been withered out of sight, ioriBttr 
ing them up would have been a serious affair. The c«t»* 
main point of the walk being clean was left untoncbed. a^ 
the verges been tiles or slates we might have ventorsd on a Utas 
salt, but we never like to put salt nearer to Box-edgiogs Ibu 
12 or 15 inches. The central part of the walk was too ^n^ 
smooth to permit of salting to advantage, even if it had nsedsl 
it, as the salting would always have a tendency to inikfi ue 
surface smoother, and then in wet damp westher it worn 
increase the tendency to rise and clag with the boots. ^^^^ 
side walk was becoming rather green, oonspicaously bo wbes 
the small weeds were glistening with the dew, bat as this oii 
a rough pebbly surface we merely hoed and raked the am, 
and salted the centre, as that will make ^ort work of the weedi 
there, and if the salt does crack and lessen the size ot tn 
pebbles in the gravel, it will make it all the more plessua 
and agreeable to walk upon. 

We are particular on this matter, because several inqwrm 
have been made as to the eiroumstanoea under which it is i^ 
visable to salt walks, and we have half a dozen complainis tss 
firm smooth walks have been rendered unfit for ^^^^^^^^ 
after salting whenever the weather was damp. " Aboo'* tas 
us he has a broad smooth walk becoming completely 9MB» 
and he dreads breaking it up, and wante to know how to dflt 
it, unless by a layor of salt. We would advise scraping os w 
surface if that can be done, and adding a sprinkling of em 
fine gravel. The quickest way would be to salt it all over, wl 
on the salt place a good sprinkling of fine sandy 9^^^^^ 
fresh gravel will become partly saturated with the salt, aadw 
sur&ce will yet be so free from it that there will be no shm 
to the feet in damp weatter. To heavily salt a Bn«H>» ™ 
without such a surfacing is almost to make sure of a >o» *J^ 
aa the winter. Salt, therefore, we consider the ebe^jl!!. 
qnie^Mt way of freeing walka fknm weeds ;. bat our c 
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forces OB to add that it is aoything but eoonomieal when the 
wear of gravel and the subsequent comfort of walking on it in 
all weathers are oonoemed. This is more especially the case 
when chalk forms any part of the gravel. 

When conrt-yards are pitched with large hard stones, or still 
more neatly with hard pebbles, from half to the fnll size of a 
fist, and on which the wasting agency of salt acts little or 
nothiog, there is no means of cleaning snch places equal to 
salt, either scattered over it cm a sonny day and the dews 
allowed to melt it, or the salt mixed with hot water dose on 
the boiling point and applied at once. We think scattering 
the dry salt thickly enon^^ jnst to make a white sprinkling is 
as effectual as any, if the salt will remain a day or two without 
being all dissolved. If a sudden shower follows after the ap- 
plication, it will be less effectual. The scattering of the salt 
is, therefore, most effectual when applied in dry weather, and 
the whitish appearance is little thought about as unpleasant. 
The salt when dissolved in hot water acts at once. It is best, 
however, kept from edgings of all sorts, as it will injure Box, 
as well as weeds, and even stone and tile edgings, if at all soft, 
will crumble and waste from its use. Mr. Fleming used it at 
Trentham, in small parterres, and even among the letters of the 
names of some of. the family formed with Box, but we oannot 
say that we have used it much close to Box edgings, without 
seeing its deleterious effects. 

Potatoes. — A gardener in a large place has informed us that 
a part of a pit of his Potatoes went off just as we described last 
week, the underground stem becoming rotten a Httle below the 
surface of the ground, whilst earlier and later varieties under 
similar circumstances were not affected. In his case, as if to 
show there was nothing in the soil, he pulled out all such Po- 
tatoes, and planted again, and the second crop was growing 
quite healthily. This is the only other case of which as yet we 
have heard, and it seems to throw no light on the cause or 
reason of the failure. In our case, we never had a crop that 
looked better before the disease manifested itself. 

8eed». — All sowings must be secured from birds, and cover- 
ing the seeds with red lead just damp enough to encrust them, is 
a good protection. A net is also useful, as there are many plants 
of which birds are fond just as they are in, and a little beyond 
the seed-leaf. As to Peas and Beans, we found tiie red lead 
also effectual, and even mice scarcely touched them, but for 
pheasants and partridges we find the cheap galvanised wire 
netting advertised every week, of two-inch mesh, quite a suffi- 
cient protection. We merely bend the wire in semicircular 
form over the row, and put in a few sticks along the sides to 
fasten it to the ground, and remove and roll it up when the 
Peas are 8 inches in height. The pheasants can put their 
heads easily through the meshes, and withdraw them without 
injuring themselves, and without being able to reach the Peas. 
Cauliflowers that were coming on rather fast were pulled up 
and placed in a wide barrel with a little water at the bottom. 

Peas. — All have been cleared from the orchard-liouse, as the 
outside ones have been coming in freely. Cauliflowers and 
Cabbages will now be benefited by all the manure water that 
we can give them. Cottagers in general are not yet aware how 
largely tbey may increase their crops by a free use of i^ the 
slops and sewage from their houses, &c. A man of thought 
will contrive some receptacle in his garden, at the farthest 
possible distance from his house, where he can always put his 
band on a number of pailfuls of such valuable manure. The 
precaution we must add is — use it as often as you like, but 
not over- strong. 

Cabbages. — Merely for the sake of the amateur, who may 
have little room and wishes to make the most of it, we would 
0peak in high favour of Messrs. Yeitch & Sons' improvement 
on Atkins's Matchless Cabbage. We have just now a little 
piece fit for table ; compact heads, firm, and becoming white 
inside, and on actually measuring the plants we find they range 
from 11 to 12 inches in height from the surface of the ground, 
the plants having had no earthing-up, wUlst the diameter of 
the plants, from outside to outside of the large bottom leaves, 
was not more than 12 inches. This kind, therefore, could be 
fftown in the greatest perfection in rows 15 or 16 inches apart, 
and 1 foot apart in the row. We measured fine specimens of 
larger Cabbages beside them, with larger heads it is true ; but 
the diameter of the plants, as regarded the lower leaves, was 
from 27 to 80 inches. The cabbaging central part is the great 
object ; the huge outside leaves make little appearance on Che 
table, and hence we speak favourably of this compact Cabbage, 
which is quite in the style of Atkins's Matchless, which we grew 
for many years ; bat it is still more compact and upright in 



growth, and has, so far as we see this year, fewer and smaUar 
side leaves. 

Sowing, planting, &c., much the same as in last and previous 
weeks. Pricking-out winter stuff, as every yard of ground is 
already occupied, and will transplant when there is more room. 
We lost every Kidney Bean out of doors by the frost, and 
not one of them came or broke again, as they have dme in 
many places. Garden Beans were scarcely injured — ^not so 
much as Peas, and those transplanted are coming in welL 

FBUIT DEPABTMSMT. 

Gathered the first dish of Black Prince Strawberry out ol 
doors on the 14th of the month, and picked a few Keens' Seed- 
ling. Keens' Seedling in the orchard-house has done very well, 
and is yielding profusely. British Queens in full bloom in 
the coldest orchard-house during the severe May frosts have 
not set so well. We feared at the time the bloom was injured. 
For a standard that will bear all sorts of rough treatment, 
there is no Strawberry with which we are acquainted that will 
compete with Keens' even now, though many of the newer 
kinds are vezy good, and bear well too ; but it is rare for Keens* 
to fail under even adverse circumstances. Thinned pretty well 
finally the crops in the first orchard-house, thouc^ we fear we 
have still left too many, and we must commence with the later 
house immediately, as the fruit is still far too thick. Cherries 
have ripened well, and come in useful, and it will be as well to 
have them over before they come in out of doors. W^ saw on 
Saturday a few shoots of Peaches which had been attacked by 
our old enemy the Aphis persicaB, and we quietly slipped them 
off and took them carefullj^to tibe nearest furnace, and gave 
the house, except the Cherries, a good lashing vriHh clear soot 
water. Out of doors the changes of the weather have brought 
fly, green and black, on Plums and Cherries, and after a rough 
handling to remove the worst, gave the trees a hard syringing 
and engining with clear lime water and clear soot water, which 
seems to have settled the most of them. Will go over them 
with a brush and clear quassia water as soon as we can. 

OBNAUENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Proceeded with our bedding-out, though there will yet be 
much to do with carpeting and edging-finishing. Dahlias will 
now be perfectly safe, and it was as well to wait a little in such 
weather. Tulips and other bulbs may be lifted as the foliage 
decays. Pinks and Carnations and Picotees want supporting 
carefully. There is no support neater and more economical 
than twisted wire, about the thickness of a quill, 6 inches or 
so straight to go in the ground, the part above twisted in half 
volutes, so as to leave an open space when looked down through 
the centre. Fifteen inches would do for most Pinks, and from 
80 inches for Anne Boleyn Pinks, Carnations, and Picotees. 
Ko tying is required. Tou merely place the flowering-stems as 
they grow round the twist, and that holds them securely. A 
set of such wires, if kept painted, would last for many years. 
The quickest way to paint them is to place the paint on a glove 
on the left hand, and then draw the wire regularly throu^ 
it and quickly. If the wires galvanised they need no paint- 
ing. The Messrs. England, wire-workers, of Hertford, used 
to make them in large quantities. No one after using them 
would ever be troubled with cutting sticks and tying the shoots 
to them. There is a broader whorl at the top for &e flower to 
rest on. We used them largely at one time ; but, alas I the 
rabbits did for that pleasant work, and if we obtain a good col- 
leotion again of these fine^ old-fashioned flowers, we must keep 
them inside of walls. 

In moving plants from the houses, conservatory, &e.^ for the 
summer season, great care must be taken that they receive no 
sudden check, and especial care must be exercised that liiepots 
are not exposed to a burning sun. See the directions given by 
Mr. Keane, as to Heaths, Epacrises, Primulas, &c. 

We will finish this busy week with a few words on 8omfi0 
small seeds, such as those of Calceolarias, Primulas, and Gbae- 
rarias, at this season, to meet the case of a few correspondents 
who tell us that year after year they sow, and are no further 
forward, as they hardly ever obtain a plant, though purchasing 
the seed from the best seedsmen. We have seen pots sown 
with no better success, and from the same packet we have sown 
and had a earpet of seedlings. We believe in the great ma- 
jority of cases, the want of success is owing to some fault an 
the watering ; either the seeds when germinating are starved 
with dryness, or they are deluged, or washed out of the poti^ 
and perish then from exposure to sun, &c. We would reeom- 
mend for all small seeds, not so much for Primulas as for Cal- 
ceolarias, Lobelias, ^., little or no watering until the seedlings 
appear, and then let moisture be given as much as possible 
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from beneath, instead of from above. To be preciee, ehooie 
pans or pots for sowing in-nny the latter, for oonyenienoe, 
and suppose they are six-ineh pots, fill them nearly half fall 
nith drainage, then a layer of rough riddlings, then another 
layer of finer soil— say sandy loam, and a little peat, pressed 
weQ down, and a third layer of finer still ; bat to terminate 
within one inch of the top of the rim of the pot. Press all 
firmly down with a roond board, with a nail or a wooden peg 
in the eentre for a handle. Then water all these thoroughly, 
either through a fine rose, or by setting the pots in a tub of clean 
water, so that the water wiilooyer them all oyer. When soaked 
lift the pots out carefolly, and allow them to stand in a shady 
place for from twelye to twenty-fonr homi, nntil they are 
thoroughly drained, and the surface soil is just becoming some- 
what dry. On this sow the seeds. Scatter on them, if very 
small, the least sprinkling of drr sand, and press with the 
board, or the bottom of a pot gently. Plunge the pots, but not 
too closely together, in ashes in a frame, or under a hand-light. 
Place a square of glass, or a piece of stout paper over each pot, 
if glass, which is best, coyer it with paper, or a little moss, 
until the seedlings appear. If notvcithstanding this care the 
surfoee soil become rather dry before the seedliDgs appear, 
pour water among the ashes in which the pots are plunged, and 
that will generally be sufficient. If in some extreme cases that 
does not afTord moisture enough for some particular small 
seeds, either sail the surface of the soil carefully with water, or 
what is better and safer, lift the pot carefully out, and holding 
it in your hands place it in a pail of water, so that the surface 
shall have water placed gently all oyer it without the chance of 
displacing a seed. • 

With such care as aboye detailed— all Very pleasant work for 
amateurs— the little seedlings will soon come in genera], and 
as soon as they manifest themselyes the shading of paper, &o., 
must be removed by degrees — first at night, then morning and 
afternoon, and then altogether ; and air should be given also 
f^radually — ^first raising the square of glass at a comer, increas- 
ing it by degrees, taking it away at night, replacing with this 
raising up during the day, and finally removing it altogether, 
leaving only the top of the hand-light on the frame, and giving 
more air by degrees by this outer covering. This may be all 
done in a common window-sill. A thin paper frame makes an 
excellent substitute for a hand-light, and a double pot with moss 
between the inside and outside pot makes a fine substitute for 
a bed of ashes. Bear in mind uiat until the seedlings of these 
small seeds are pricked off separately, or in little patches at first, 
it will be more or lees unsafe to water a thicket of seedlings over- 
head with the finest rose. It will be safer every way to cover 
the surface with water by pouring it caref ally on a potsherd at 
the sides, or setting the pot, held by the hand, in a pail of water. 
until the water gently trickles over the rim and covers the sur- 
face. If the outsides of the pots be kept moist, these opera- 
tions will seldom be necessary, anf this object can be effected 
as well by a double pot as by plunging in a bed. With such 
precautions there will be fewer complaints of WMit of success, 
and less blame laid at the doors of the best and the most 
honourable seedsmen.— B. F. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

♦••We request that no one will write privately to the dspiit. 
mental writers of the ** Journal of Hortienlture, OottigB 
Gardener, and Country Gentleman." By so ddog ftw 
are subjected to unjustifiable trouble and expense. Afl 
communications should therefore be addressed lolii^ to 
The Editon of the Jawmal of Horticulture, de., 171, ¥\iA 
Street, London, E,C. 

We also request that correspondents will not mix up on Os 
same sheet questions relating to Gsrdening and those co 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expect to get thensi^ 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write them « 
separate communications. Also never to send more tlm 
two or three questions at once. 

N3.— Many questions must remain unanswered nntil sixt 
week. 

Obobahd-housx XAXAoxiaiiT.— a olerffynaik, "W.W.," vUMOit 
"C.P.," wbo wroU on this tnbjeot at page 808, wonld i«i4 to tddnii 
to thla offloa, aa ** W. W.** would be glad to have pennitiioB to tM 

'/. P.'s" orehard-booae. 



BnoassTioir (W, rayIor).^Tbaiika for jonr ansgesttoD, bat w eantod 
^at your idea verj f nlly some yean sinoa— and all the aottjeetijoa auaa, 
SoU, Mannrea, I^Tl^t. Heat, Ac, were inelnded. The whckhAftncmieen 



COVENT GARDEN MARKfiT.--JuNE 19. 

HSAVT auppliea from aome parts of tba Oontincnt haya had oonsiderable 
infloenee here, and prioea recede. The qnality of our own produce is well 
kept ap, and oontraets favoarably with that of the former, whloh snffera 
consideTably from packing and the different shifts in transit. The arriTala 
ooaatwiae of Potatoes haTe been larae, the chief ehipping porta being 
liabon, ttt. Malo, and those of the Channel Islands, beat samples main- 
taining their prerious rates— Tla., Sd. to id. per lb. 
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Aspajagas .... bundle 1 
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8carletBon.i sieve 
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Cabbage doa. 1 

Oapaicums 100 S 

CazTota bunch 

OaaUHower doa. 8 

Oelsry bundle 1 
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pickling .... doa. 
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Leeks bunch 

Lettuce .... per acore 
Mushrooms .... pottle 
Mustd.ft Cress, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bushel 

Parsler per sieve 

Parsnips doa. 

Peaa par quart 

Potatoea buahel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Badishea dos. bunchea 

Bhubarb bundle 

Bavoya doa. 

Baa-kala basket 

BhaUota lb. 

.. bushel 
.per doa. 
Tumips «... 
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out your idea very fully some yeara sinoa— and 

SoU, Manures, Light, Heat, Ac, were included. ^, , 

eoUected and publiahed in a volume, entitted ** Soioiot ud Pnctioe of 
Gardening," which you esa have free bv poat from ou offlM,il rn m- 
doae forty poatage stampa with your addraaa. 

DxpaiviMO Staxdabd Boaxa o» Fx.owsBa (J. P.) — B <hs sUadnd 
Roses are deprived of their fiowera now, they will flower tgiiaiafaptn. 
The objection to depriving Roaes of their first flowers is, that it ««!«■ 
the ripening of the wood for next year. I advise " J. P." to toswos tte 
centre bud on such wood as he wante for next yesr, sad dcpim m 
branch of the other buds. As soon aa the flower dxops the teiBeli ai9 
be cut back to a good full eye. Roaes require dUfcreat pmodi to mbj 
to maturity of flower. Oto^ral Jaoqneminot is one ofthe q™^; 
Duchesae d'Orlaans and Washington are two of the slowsiL 4. r. 
may cut back some of the inferior branchea at ones. If Bows cnor- 
prived of their flowers esriy in the. aeaaon, of course, tbur tntffljj 
blooms wiU be flner. I am not satisfied with leas than three m n^ 
continuity of blooming besides. The Rosea here (on the Hisetti amq. 
began to bloom abundantly June 8th, and I expect them to ooDHsitt 
doing so till winter stops them.—W. F. BADCLvm. 

FL0W«n Oabdxn Plaus (A roung OordeiMr).— As soon si *• *«* 
which is in progress, shall be sufliciently advanced, sll ayWj^ 
tioulars win be duly sdvertised. For obvious reasons it wotud oe prw* 
ture to make any definite announcement at present; bal ve otsj ■<■ 
that it will be published with aa litUe delay aa poasibla. 

AniKS I.UCII>A VABIXOATA AHD AUCQBA-UAVXD DaIST »Wl ft«JJ 

(B«I««).— We consider Arable Inclda variegaU the mo^ be«JffBl« » 
golden-variegated edging pUnta of compact dwarf growth, «* to »!» 
ferred to the Golden-leaved Daisy, which is also very ^^i^aj»«u« 
of them can be raised from seed, both are increased by dlfifloa. u* 
fragment of fern sent us was Polypodium dryopierls. 

PTUTmux OoLDKM FxATBXB (Id««i)^— The price of tUi 
dwarf, compact-growing plant ia from 9«. 64. to 8«. 6d. per plsi 
be obtained from the principal nurserymen. 

PuKOUS ojr Lawk { J. fi.).-You may free your l»^?'ft* i^Gm 
applying a dressing to the lawn with salt at the rate of 1 lb. P« "l^ 
yard, or Ume water made by pouring thirty gsllona of^ V'S-S^ap fS 
of fnah lime, stirring well up, and allowing the liquid to stond forftBT 
eight hours. Water with the dear liquidT^ving a good soakisg. 

YxvTiLATXHO All Obchaw)-hous« (A, B.).— We ^Bl"«**^Ifi?!? 
of the perforated alnc over the ventilating openings to keepont W *• 
but theae openings will have to be aU the wider in propoctios w •-> 
spaces of ainc, through which no air can go. ^ 

DxsTBOTiiia Akts AHD WoonxJCB {Jo$eph Stin»eV).--'ionm7 
away the ants by sprinkling guano over their haunts, and yoa J^JT^j 
Bantam hen and chickens make quick work of the woodUee. A Bn» 
Partridgee turned into your garden would do better with »• "** g 
Pbach-tux Lxavxs DxaxASBD (A 8%A$erihef)^'I'hoJ^^^^ 
reached us waa merely a leathery brown mass. Thsre JJ" "^aa 
aa if insects had been present. We incline to think that it i0>Mi^ 
of blotch and curl, ohlafly owing to the nnfavourabto w^^ ^ 
periiapa, also a little, and only a UtUe, Attril>i>t<^^ilfXr«5 
tobaooo-water dreasinga. Cut off aU such ^^^W^^^Jal »» 
first, and are long the tree will recover itw" »i3ffMSttaSb»t» 
more green the wood last autumn, the more like^ ^iLSr ttS «A* 
aufier from thla Infiiotion. When leavea are tem in aisttii^n* 
difllcult to detect anythittg about them. ^^ - i^. 

SuiOT OoossBBBBflis (B. F, J^.)^8B»irbsB (Adsms), vkwJ '"^^ 
rsd. 
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Vauoui (IT. jr. O.V- Ton may smoke a yinmy m week sfter the Onpet 
ere set ZIne pots msy be used with adTsntage for fnrowlng all kinds of 
planU. Thoydo well, as prored praetioally. for Strawberries and all kinds 
of cuttings. We woold prefer Fnehsia folgens, oorTmbUIora, and the 
large-berried kinds, as those to ezperlmeat upon for raising berries lit for 
table. We nerer knew anybody who Bked to do more than taste them. 

CoHSTBUOnvG A SxALL OsJwiniousB (T. 5.). —We should like to 
onderstand you better before adrising you, as, if the wall at the bottom 
of the garden, or that portion whieh you oaa use, faces due north, and 
the garden is only 18 feet wide, then we can hold out no hope of your 
being able to now Grapes, or even good greenhouse plants, though such 
a house would do to keep the more hardy ones in during the winter, and 
the more hardy bedding plants, and. with the help of your proposed flue, 
would do admirably for Ferns sad Mosses. Such a house might be the 
halght of the waU at back, and for a lean-to, 10 or 12 feet wide and 6 feet 
in height in front. We would pave the floor, and make the top of the 
flue a paH of the paved floor, sad that in the passage near the front. 
Florided you are not shaded on the east and west, end could come out 
90 to 60 feet, you might have a span house from 10 to 18 feet wide, with 
a path down the centre, and that would suit any purpose. If your pro- 
posed buUding is to be on the south side of the wall, then with a lean-to 
you can grow anything. 

HxATXHO A OuxsHHorss (Ij^iiorasiM).— We would prefer plan No. 1 for 
the spedfled purpose, because the three-inch pipes will heat sooner on 
such an emergency as a sudden frost than four-inch pipes. We would, to 
giTe yon more power, and to difltase the best more regularly, alter the 
flow-pipe, and take it along the front instead of along the back. Thus, 
we would take the flow from a to d, then to «, ft, a. and return from thence. 
Were the front of your stage on posts instead of a four-inch waU, we 
would place the pipes inside of that instead of outside on the pathway. 
As it is, we would rather make the wall pigeon-holed to let the heat out 
nreely towards the path and the front platform, and have the pipes inside 



of it, for it may be necessary at times to sulphur the pipes, and if la tbo 
''■ * ** come ia contact with them, otherwiM 



pathway a lady's dress Is apt to 
they wm do where proposed. 



WnawoBX nr Vnni Bobdxb (D. JTTrab).— The best mode with wUeh 
we are acquainted of clearing ground of whwworm, is to pdnt-fn a good 
.___.___._. ..... .. (hegf - — 



. of soot, plant a thin crop of Potatoes, sad strew t 

soot so as to make it quite black. Phusing Potatoes or Oazxots la the loa 
aad examfniiig them frequently is a good plan. 

Tim Shoots Uildcwsd, ahd Bukchxs Tuaifnro BaowH (J. JT. V.).— 
The appearances on the Vine, the mildew on the stem of No. 4, and the 
turning bniwn and dropping of the lower end of the bunches as they ara 
coming iuto htoom, are partly owing to the vigour of the Vines aad to a 
close atmosphere— hot at one time, we presume, and cold at aaother. 
The blotches oa the leaves show the presence of accumulated vapour fa 
a eloM ^imospbere, that vapour becoming hot t^ the sua before air la 

given . The remedies la your case are lessening the vigour of mere growth 
y a drier and warmer atmosphere, and air at all times, even afGocdlag a 
very little at aiffht, ualess whea it happens to be very cold. We do not 
discover any mildew oa the leaves, but we would wash the stems afllscted 
with a paint of soft soap and sulphur. We would cover the heattaig 
apparatus with sulphur paint, but taking care that the besting medluni 
is never higher than 100°. We would also paint all open plaoss on the 
wall with sulphur. These precautions, with more air and a drier atmo- 
sphere, we hope will cause all to come right. We had Od. carriage to pay 
for the box, which please remit in postage stamps. 

Names ov Plahts ( W. ffot^woy).— If you send us specimens with a 
number attached to esch, we wHl endeavour to identify thmn. {OonUomt 
8ub9eriber) —Pelargonium cncollatum and Mahemia indsa. (tf. B.).— 
1 and 2, Gytitopteris fragiHs; 8, Pteris scaberula. (7. 9.).— 1, Olearla 
nitlda ; 2, Celsia betonioisfolla ; 8, Thalictrum aquileglfolium. {S, 5.).— 
Sclerantbns annuus. (0.B.).— Thermopsisfabaoea. (C. F.).— Oaddiam 
altissimum. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ia the Saborbs of London for the Week ending June 19th. 
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Thun. 18 
Fri. .. 14 
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Very hot; very flae ; cloudy at night. 

PsrtiaUy overcast ; densely clouded; doudy. 

Fine ; overcast ; very fine at night. 

Fine with white clouds; cold and overcast ; cloudy. 

Overcast ; cloudy ; very fine at night. 

Cloudy ; overcast ; fine but cold at night. 

Fine ; overoast; overcast and warm. 
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POULTBT, BEE, and HOXTSEEOLB CHEOKICLE. 



THIS YEAR'S BIRMINGHAM SHOW. 
Bkfobb the aohedale of the Birmiogham Show for this year 
18 issued, I am deeirons of making one or two snggeBtioiis. To 
do BO may be deemed Qnixotio, the Committee having on 
former oecasions displayed so enormons an amount of inertia, 
or passive resistanoe to all outward pressure, and I should, 
indeed, deem it waste of good paper to attempt persuasion on 
any of the vital matters whioh have from time to time been 
disonssed. Skill it has appeared to me that whilst dogged 
enough in some thjngs, they have had a real desire to make 
the Show more useful and popular, especially amongst buyers, 
and to details bearing in this direction I shall entirely conflne 
myself. 

I confess I am one of those who like the subdivision of the 
elasses into cocks and pairs of hens ; but I think, in simple 
justice to exhibitors, the system of entrance fees should be 
aomewhat modified, seeing that each pen of three birds now 
takes double the amount of entries and accompanying fees 
oompared with the old plan. This is not fair, and now that 
exhibitors are compelled to show all cooks singly, I think the 
Tnle of requiring a second subscription of one guinea after the 
first four pens should be in some way modified — ^how I would 
aeareely say ; but I would suggest a compulsory subscription of 
10s., and a uniform entrance fee of 6s. per pen, as about the 
aame thing, for the first four pens, and somewhat more in ac- 
4Hnrdanee with the present plan of the schedule. 

It is also highly desiraUe that the cocks and hens in each 
class should be arranged over each other, instead of in one 
long horizontal Jine. Last year*s arrangement caused much 
time to be spent in ascertaining the relative merits of a strain 
in oonsequence of this. All breeders know that some strains 
axeel in pullets and others in cockerels, and that it is, there- 
fore, highly desirable before buying a cook from any yard to 
flee what kind of hens the same yard produces. I took par- 
tioalar note of the relative nnmbm and arrangements of the 



sexes last year, and can say positively, that whilst by arrang* 
ing the classes as I suggest, both the judging and comparison 
by purchasers would be much facilitated, no real diffleolty 
would occur. 

Thirdly, It is absolutely necessary for the credit of the Show, 
that during tbe Saturday previous to its qf>ening all alike 
should be rigorously exduded. I am aware this is professedly 
done, but every one knows how constantly and shamelessly the 
rule is violated, to the benefit of the mere trading dealers and 
those large breeders who can send their poultry-men, the injury 
and disgust of the general body of purchasers, and the yeioly 
disgrace of the Oommittee. I know one Bristol exhibitor who 
last year penned his own birds, and, doubtless, many others 
did the same. This of itself is most xmfair to others ; but the 
principal evil of this laxily is in connection with the sale de- 
partment, and leads naturally to the last suggestion I shall 
make. 

That is. that the sale-office should not be opened until twehra 
o'clock, thereby to place all upon an equal footing, by giving 
to all a short interval in which to make their selections. The 
effect of the present system is, as is well known, that for an 
ordinary purchaser to buy fairly a first-class pen marked at a 
moderate price is impossible. All the pick of the Show is 
either snapped up at once by those who have walked roundonthe 
previous Saturday and made their selections, and who can, 
therefore, at once walk into the sale-office, or by those who 
have confederates on whose judgment they can rely, and also 
** hunt in couples." The mode of operation is well known to 
many ; but for the sake of the uninitiated, I may just say, that 
whilst one worthy obtains the best position he can near the 
office-door as the actual buyer, the other goes round to fleleet 
^e lots, and telegraphs the numbers to his confederate on hii 
fingers, the result in either case being that the best lots go into 
the possession of dealers whose only object is to sell again at a 
profit before the general public have a <uiance. 

It may be said, and was said to me by a large praotioal 
breeder to whom I was talking the other day, that to delay the 
opening of the sale-office tUl twelve o'dcwk would cause a 
**regnhff fight" So fiur as that goes, it is so vaiy near a fi^ 
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sow tint I oumot lee tli« f one of the ob jeotion. It would at 
«11 ereBti be a fair fl^, wliieh la not the eaie now ; and if I 
am beaten— eay by *'Kbwmabket,*' in the sooflle for the ilrtt 
claiin to a pen of Game, I ahoiild at least know the reaeon 
why, and may go np next year with my "big banttiir" and 
hope for better Inek. I eonld give some enriowe nataaeai «f 
the biazen cheating earned on openly nnder thejaaemtt 19*- 
tem ; but my time is as valnable as your epaee. The matter is 
aelf-evident, and I can ooneeiye no other way to 4iop ifai evils 
•ompkdned of than that I have snggeeted. 

These hints I throw ont simply as praotieal matters of detefl, 
only tmsting that the Committee will repeat this year the ad- 
dition' of Mr. Teebay'B name to the list of Judges— a step in 
the right direotion, and which shews that they are not altogether 
unamenable to reason.- Nbmo. 



THE COMING SHOW AT BADMINTON. 
Will yon permit me to call the attention of yonr readers to the 
Poultry Show which will be held at Badminton on August 7th ? 
This is a first show, and therefore far less known than shows 
whioh have been held year after year. A few clergymen and 
oiliers interested in poultry have got up the exhibition of these 
birds in connection with the Ba^ninton Farmers' Club ; and 
I cannot help thinking, that the name of Badminton being so 
well known as associated with that of the Duke of Beaufort, 
many will like to have an opportunity of gratifying their poultry 
taftte, and in addition having a peep at his world-renowned 
residence. There will be prize^for different varieties of fowls 
— small, it is true; but then the Show is young and the 
Stewards careful, and if the Show pay this season doubtless the 
prizes will be of greater value next year. There are also prizes 
for Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys; then prizes for Pigeons — ^viz., 
for Qsrriers, Dragons, Powters, Fantails, Turbits, Shortfaced 
Tunblers, Baldheads, Barbs, Nuns, and Jacobins. I could 
have wished there had been also a prize for Any other variety, 
iA this would have filled many pens. I trust there will be 
some arrangement, by vehicles put on for the day, for convey- 
ance from Chippenham and Yate stations ; and then I feel 
sure, the day being favourable, we shall have a happy throng 
at Badminton. — Wiltshibe Rector. 



BRAHMA POOTRAS. 

I HikVB heard it asserted of these, that they are the native 
American Cochin-Chinas or Shanghaes ; but as their East Indian 
snd south-eastern Asiatic origin is well known, this is rather 
too positive and exclusive an assertion. The pea-combed and 
non-vuHnre-hocked, are the made Brahmas, and the single- 
•oonbed and vulture-hocked the true and pure breed in my 
opinion. 

The Malay origin of the pea-oombed birds appears to me to 
have been carefully concealed by most of their breeders, who 
express surprise and dissent when taxed with the Malay origin 
of their pea-combed strains. I think that the strains with the 
pea-eombs, and not vulture-hocked, are also more liable to the 
long Malay necks than the single-combed and vulture-hocked 
birds are. Of course, the pea-combs could have been pro- 
duced as easily in India, by the Malay cross, as in America, or 
In Britain. The brown-marked birds appear to me to be of 
the primitive colour of Brahmas, and those with the other 
markings, not brown, to be the made colours and strains. 
Fea-combed birds, though the favourites, are certainly not 
the primitive pure strain of these birds, the pea-oomb being 
popnlar, as making them a distinct sort from the Cochin-Ohinas. 
U^ess for this, I think the pea-oomb should be considered as 
Ql^er, and also a defective Malay cross. 

The vulture hocks are, I think, a proper and distinctive 
mark of the purity and goodness of the breed, as no bad eross 
eonld produce tbem, but only the Cochin or Shanghae cross. I 
also think the single-oombed birds would be fonnd more pro- 
lific than the pea-eombed. 

I think that the term Brahma Pootra would do best for the 
whole tribe, Cochin-Chinas and Shanghaes included; but all 
three names are derived from loeality , the river Burrampooter or 
Bn^miapootra, which divides India from Assam and Bunnah, 
being ti^e origin of the first name, and they are probably to be 
f oimd on botihsides of this river. The port of Shanghae, in 
China, it is scarcely necessary to remark, has a laige trade, 
cmdally with the United States. 

Xhe single-oombed Brahmas might not ineoneotfy be 



termed the Birehen Gr^, Birdhen Don, or If eily Qmy GodBv. 
I think the Malay expression of Cms is only found in ttMni. 
combed birds, and never in the others. I think, too, M 
Tultnre-hocked birds have, as a mle, a longsr, heemr, ^ 
better leg-feathering. I think that thS^ ou^t to be tin a 
birds in either Cochins or Brahmas, and as the pes-«QBiM 
have been chosen for cup birds Of the latter, thoQilkfb 
** bastard " breed of Brahmas, peduips the vsUure late 
should have the onps among Coditns ; but I should |nfar 
single combs and vulture hocks in both sorts myMM, «i ^ 
tinguishing marks, though I may be singular in so do^ 

Pea-eombed Brahma Pootras may be bied from a&y lUq 
cooks put to the sinc^e-oombed Brahma hens, as well m taa 
the Birchen Grey Malay cocks put to Cochin hem. Babna, 
like all other fowls, must, of course, be jodgsd by tho oiiaai 
of the best judges, bnt as an individual, I consider the aadi. 
combed and vulture-hocked to be the true, purs, imiiiii 
breed, and the pea-combed to be the mixed strain, iHuA )m 
been produced by crossing with the Mslays. The pei-eoiaW 
birds are also, I think, uglier in the head than tia ta^ 
combed birds and clumsier, being thicker in the hnd tna 
ways. 

The pea-combed Brahmas have only been ineresaodor «a 
tinned by careful selection, bnt may have been fint fmM 
accidentally in the United States hy the Malay am All 
Brahnuui would naturally incline to breed back to theoiih 
combs, and, perhaps, to vulture hocks too, if left to theiBNba 
in breeding, and often these oharaoteristics are still prodasd 
when not wanted, and though birds in which they are pnant 
are not at all selected for stock. The lege, or ehanln, of lis 
pea-combed birds are often rather too k)ng, partaking of tls 
Malay cross. 

As to habits the Brahmas appear to me almost ezieilyt) 
resemble the Cochins. If crossed with the more iterile Doifc- 
ings, especially the rather sterile Grey I>orkiogB, BoehBiahBiii 
would be less proUfic than others, as Malays are mote pnliiie 
than Dorkings, especially Grey Dorkings, not hcisg sodxyts 
Dorkings in their constitution. Dorkinge ooold not, imuBs 
rose-combed, have given the pea-comb at all, ladthepea-eoa^ 
has much more resemblance to the Malay-eomb then to tbi 
Dorking rose-comb. The Malay oross, likewise, wonldBotsisD 
improve the laying or table qualities of pea-oombed BnluttL 
Brahmas are said to sit a litUa less frequently then Goduoi, 
to lay somewhat less, and to be a trifle woree for taUe, but sn 
much the same. The greyed-eolonr and pea-eombed Meliy eiesB 
would lay rather worse, I think. 

Brahmas, with Cochins and Bantams, are the best bieeds for 
small spaces and confined yards ; the Bantams fr**''^*5'^ 
size and being, when red-combed and healthy, snoh goodwimsr 
layers, though their eggs are small; and the ^"^""J??* 
Coohins from their inferior powers of locomotion. All elMr 
sorts require larger runs than these three. 

The Malay oross cannot improve pea-eombed Brehmee tt 
table, as the Malays are the worst taUe fowls of aH 8(W 
breeders are ignorant that their pea-eombed Bretanej csw 
from Malays by crossing. Some freely confess it, and som 
conceal it.— Tbevob, othsbwisb Newxabxbt. 



DOTTINGS AT SALISBURY. 

With a tremalong hand I seise, as T. Hood ha^it, "tiheij; 
tolary implements," for it would eaem impoflsible to make 'JjjIJL 
withoat treading on the toes of some, or obliging others Jf.*'~5j 
their skirts, as onr friends in the Sister Isle nrefer b^. »«* 
HoweTer, haying been able to spend a too brief hour at S«i»«2^ 
may possibly interest a few if I giro my thonghts on some of th« «■ 
collected there. ^^ 

We ponltry fanciers all know too well that June la net fte idcwmp 
see onr birds in the best trim. A coat that has to be dons^d flnv 
day, wet or dry, even thonfj^ caiefnlly braShed at "^rVT 
traces of wear, even nnder the moat earttol maaagemsnt : wbit vovf 
then, if onr pets after three or fonr monihg of eooi^t *«**^ 
plumage less brilliant than ol yore? The brilhaw^ of jamny a» 
majority of the specimens h«d certainly detariocatsd, yet I ^^^^7^ 



he brillian«y c jr — "j^ 
„,- ., - . . deterio»ted,yetIinMU2: 

that there were some very striking exceptions; notably ^2'(£? 
the first-prize single Game 000k exhibited by the Ber. A. ^•'^ 



the prize Partridge Coohins of Mr. Stenhens, the Pohuids snd S«w 

spangled Hambn^s belonging to Kr. Bddon. . _ ,^<j 

Bnt to the catalogne. The aristoemiie 6paBiardflaretl«i^«*r 

asamongst the <f Ztte of onr leathered friends by the Bath su^wik* 

England Sodely; exeepliosuaiy with the CeloiiiedDorliag^tt^M 
offered three pnaas. There vereeq^t esitrias of the |aina»«r^ 
ofthe latter, as eon^aiedtotwssily sntnaiofBaikbifcitt*"'^ 
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Tlw entries of Spanuk mn 
the Brifllol pens, irluek 



pasm ; but to this point I will rotim. 
eortainl J iue»ftiB in anmben, «id esoi 

iMn omIIj flnl and soaond, I ■bonli mII tliom equally eo in quality. 
Ib tte ftnt^priio pen theio ipm alnndj a divovoe, tba gentleman be* 
htmag vwy badly. Something of tha lame kind, I pieeame, had hap- 
pened to- thi» t^ti^fnze Dorhmg pen, IJady Holmeadale'e, ae the hen 
alona oeoapied the pen, and I coud not lee the oook. The hen, if I 
mietabo not, was one out of the pen ^th which her ladyship obtained 
iba prise, par exeelUnee, at the Clifton Show, in January last. The 
hen is oertiunly splendid in build, and, I exjpect, in wei^t, bnt in my 
eyes, without tiie pendulous oomb that a sutgle-oombed Dorldng hen 
omdit to hare. SoTeral of the Dorking eodte had their fourth and 
fifuL daws seme distance up the leg, so^sdi up thai as the birds stood 
estaot, they rested only tfarce claws on the ground, the hinder claw 
bsjqgin some eases half an inch from the ground ; this I cannot oon« 
aider any improfe m ent to a Doiking loot. In White DorkingB, Mr. 
T. P. Edwards lost all chance, as he did also in the White-crested 
Blaek Polands, by sending two hens instead of one in each pen. Other 
exhihiiora oommitted the same error, and a pen in the Buff Cochin 
olaas would certainly hare been placed, but for a similar mistake. 

The Cochin classes, especially the Buffs, were better filled than last 
year, when Ato entries contested precedence, and three prizes were 
offered. I liked the Partridge Cochin birds of Mr. Stephens much the 
best, they were to my fancy among the gems of the Sihibitinnb The 
White Cochins lurre degenented, or elie my mental visions of the 



pMst do not agree with the examples shown at Salisbury. 

I spanned my ownnets, tha Binkma jPooAwdasaee, somewhaidoeely. 
The Dark headed tie poll as to numbers, with the exception of the 
variety claas twenty entriea— the Light made twelve more — ^thirty- 
two pens, but only eight were in the prise Ust. Ifir. Boyle headed the 
Dark class with a laige, well-colourea and feathered pen, but the cock 
was very stilty ; as a friend remarked to me, vou might drive a coach 
said four between his legs. It appeared to me that the bird was deficient 
im depth of chest, and this made nis legs appear objectionabhr long. I 
nwmT preferred Mr. J. K. Fowler's second-prise pen. lur. Fowler 
Oid else a juattyjpair of chickens unnoticed, the pulleia beaatif nl bird, 
jlaetfaer panr of chjehens was shown in this olass, that ought to have 
been amongst the Light Brahmas. Theee were porfeotly white, and 
hnt for the pea-comb might have passed well for White Cochins. They 
would probably have received some notice in their proper class. The 
Dark <ua8S generally I oouaidered weak in leg-feathering ; but with this 
verdict as to the Dark, what shall I say as regards the Light ? There 
was only one pen that I noticed fttiriy feathered, the colour very non- 
descript, as the breast of the cock was black, or nearly so, and the 
back of the hen brownish. This pen was fairly feathered, especially 
the hen ; the other jpens ware lamentably deficient in this, to me, most 
important point, derionaly, less trimming of the le^i than some of 
the aame exhibited had eadared about their faces, would have ren- 
dfiBsd the shanks of many birds, even those noticed by the Judges, per- 
fectly bare. The length, too, of some of the shanks in this class, if 
bare, would have helped to show that our friend, " Trevob, otheb- 
wiSE Kbwmabxet," might be right as to the Malay origin. Again I 
lift the warning finger against the naked hock, as certain ultimately to 
develope the nidced shank. I write most impartiallj. I did not ex- 
hibit Brahmas, possibly I shall not do so again, until this extreme 
horror of the covered hook has somewhat moderated ; but if the dass 
of Lipht Brahmas is to be taken at all as a type of those from which 
the light birds are bred, and be it remembMed some ol our most 
aneoessful exhibitors diowed, deterioration has thoroughly set in, and 
the naked hook is rapidly f ulfillina my prophecy. 

The 6^0010 classes were well fflled, and contained some beautiful 
^Mcimens, so I thought ; but, perhaps, " our Game critic " was there, 
nod I forbear to say more than that the tweezers had been diligently 
need in many of the pens, and those in which this precaution had 
been neglected had not the i^ost of a chance. I think the Bath and 
West of England Society has a rule against trimming, too 1 

Mr. F. Pittis, jnn., was first and seoond in Oolden*pencilled Bam- 
hitr^. Both the coehs had good earlobee ; but both, especially the 
ilnt<priae bird, had stains of white over the red face in patohes ; this, 
certainly, is no improvement to the breed. Many of the combs in 
this class were large and coarse, and not a few earlobee blushed, I 
presume at my impudence in remarking them. I thought the Spangled 
Inxdsthe best. /WoiMbwere few, alas! too few; but Uiey were very 
bteutifnl. I preferred Mr. Beldon's Silvers; nearly every pen was 
decorated. 

Shall I say that X regretted the pauoity of entries in the next class 
— Malays? I might certainly have been differently placed ; as it was, 
X thrashed everybody there, only there was nobody to thrash I Both 
Hr. Cooper, of Limerick, and the Bev. A. O. Brooke showed other 
birds, and I regret they did not enter their Malays. Bath and West 
of England folk have stuck to this dass for a long time. Can Malay 
ikiuiars— alas, their name is not legion, expect this to go on when 
thev refrain from entering the liste ? 

The Any other distinct variety class gave the Judges very great trouble, 
•o report says. It is quite necessary that sn alteration should be made 
here. The Houdaas,Xa Fleche, Cr^ve Ccsnrs, ^c, might be grouped 
toorther, as I have beforo suggested, into a class under the heading of 
** Jnench Fowls." At Salisbury with such a class there would have 
lieen a dozen entries. I great^ admired the Creve— no ; what am I 
writing? I do not tiunk I ever ew-«o t ]* was the Cuckoo Cochins. J 



Thsywan awarded seoond, oAxlia seeond priae; asd veiy 
I thonii^t they looked. 

The single cook Spanish < were Tetynoor; one or two had beaia good* 
and one or two never would be. In tne Dorking dass was a bearafol 
unnoticed white bird, vexy largo, but with a sin^e comb. He had tha* 
deformed spur, now so often seen, the spur growing outside the leg ; 
still, I thought him the best bird in the dass. The noticed Cochins 
wero very good. Mr. Boyle was first in Brahmas ; again a goodly 
number of entries. The first-prixe cook, a beautifnl bird, was very 
neari^ blind. I noticed a code in pen 57, 1 think, that was also in the 
same condition. The Game, as I have said before, was headtod by m 
bird in beautifol condition, belonging to the Bev. A. G. Brooke. Simr 
Polands wen first in the Any other variety, Creve Ccenr seoond. 

Ducki wero good, I should imagine. The first and seeond-prisa 
pens in the Any other variety dass wero channing specimens ; but what, 
they wero the catalogue failed to ixiform us. 

The Bantam classes I only glanced at. Gold or Silver-laced, tn^y* 
— Cesar and Pompey very much alike, especially Ciesar ; it really waa 
hard to say which was which. It is very sad to think that this beauti- 
ful mongnl, if you will, but still most beautiful breed, should fade 
away ; but it appears by no means improbable. 

As I have already remarked, the Brahmas entered in laraest Bom- 
bers. I only deduce from this fact that great shows should offer tha 
same prises in amount to all the o^asses that generally fill fairly. Tha 
promoters do not know, and cannot posbibly fathom the eeoentrieitiea 
of entries. Who could foresee the position of Brahmas this yearf 
And who, remembering that last year Malays beat Buff Cochin and 
some other dsssoS) who, I repeat, could foresee the solitaxy entiy f I 
do not intend to argue from this that Malays should have as large 
pizes as Buff Cochin and the moro useful dasses ; they do not deserve 
it, I am sorry to say. The chaqge from two hens to one — a point I 
have constently advocated in these pages, was tried for the first time. 
How delighted the poor birds must nave been, for the glorious summer 
so prayed for by us mortals did not certainly add to the comforts <d 
our poor prisoners. Neariy every dass showed this moro or leas : flte 
open beak, the panting chest, the extended wings, told how ti&ey sof- 
fered. The birds wero most carefully attended to — ^too mneh food, if 
anything, being given ; but the hard barley — ^not the finest speoimea, 
by-the-by, that strewed the pens which wero untenanted, showed tiie- 
great error committed in the first meal offered to the birds. It is well 
known now, and frequently is acted on, that soft food, and that 
sparingly given, should be the first meal ; if this precaution is neoea* 
sary at Christinas, it is doubly imperative at this season of the year. 
I did not notice a single pen ticketed " sold." This was strange, I 
think ; but Tuesday was my day of visiting the Show. The catalogue, 
as I purchased it, was minus the prise list. — ^Y. B. A. Z. 



VITALITY RETAINED IN CHILLED EGGS. 



I SAT a hen on eleven Duck eggs on May ISth. The : 
was in a tea-ohest, and there was a row of snch for other hens 
to lay in, and the position being high and, as I thought, too 
dry, consiciering the habite of the Dnok, I used goneoally to 
sprinkle the eggs when the hen was off. After dsehad saia 
fortnight, however, more effectually to moisten the eggs I pnt 
under them some damp short grass half made into hay, and 
to my surprise twei^ty-fonr hours afterwards I found the old 
faYonrite Game hen (which had always been so good a sitter and 
mother), on a chalk egg in the next box— the eggs as cold aa 
stones, and damp too. I put her on them, hoping against 
hope that they might hatch, aud determined that she should 
have her sit out. Her time was up on the 10th of June, and 
to my surprise nearly ail the eggs were ohipped on the 9th, 
and she hatohed the whole of the eleven eggs, which are now 
fine healthy little ducklings. I am sure she was off her eggg 
quite twenty-four hours. — Pxtib HiMMOKn. 



BARFRAME HIVES. 

In the latter part of the last paragraph but one of *< Oar 
Letter Box," page 402, 1 find the bar-frame system of hive re* 
ferred to as "of German and American invention.*' Perhaps 
you will do me the favour to allow me to state that the bw^ 
frame hive (or skeleton hive within a hive or box^, which has 
been found to be the only approach to the natural ** habitat*' 
of the honey bee, may be used in all climates, and has sup«r« 
seded the advantages that straw hives had previously held over 
wooden boxes as non-conductors of heat and absorbents of 
moisture, was originally the invention of an EngUshmaa, and 
was first introduced by Major Hunn in his bar-frame hive, or 
skeleton hive within a hive, many years ago. I ^erefore beg 
to state that the invention of the bar-frame hive is due to Uiiir 
country (Bngland), and it is not either of German or j 
origin.-— 43nnBuxr» 

[The rudiments of tho modem zeotangnlar 1 
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«tetelnl7b«diw«ni6d!nih«ihrM-4»mendlniiieiof HMYwrj 
ingenioai bnt gomewhat nnpnetieal '* bar-aad^fruiM hiTe" 
ittTented and patented bv Major Mann,' and described by him 
in a pamphlet first published in 1844. The Talidity of Mr. 
Langstroth's patent in America has, in point of faot, been 
vnaTailinglj disputed on this Tery grouid. If, however, we 
axe to Ro baok to rudiments and first prinoiples, we should be 
inclined to ascribe the original inyentlon to Huber, who, during 
the last oentury, used rectangular frame, or, as he denominated 
them, *' leaf ** hives, which only require the addition of an 
outside casing to approximate very nearly to the German frame 
hiree of the present day. Upon the whole, therefore, we are 
disposed to indorse the decision arrived at by the trans- Atlantic 
law courts, and consider that we are indebted to the Baron von 
Berlepseh in Germany, and the Bev. L. L. Langstroth in 
America, for the invention of the practical and convenient 
frame hives now in such general use and high repute amongst 
us. We may add, moreover, that we do not find that the frame 
hive, or skeleton hive within a hi?e or box, supersedes the ad- 
vantages which straw holds over wood as a non-conductor of 
heat, and that for this reason we much prefer frame hives made 
in straw to wooden ones, even when these latter possess the 
advantage (?) of the most carefully-devised means of ventilation.] 



BEES AND BEE-KEEPING IN EGYPT. 

{Concluded from pcige 420.) 

The Arab holds the erroneous opinion that at the time of 

swarming there are several queens in ODe and the same hive ; 

and that if the stock does not swarm, or he does not divide it, 

the old mother is always killed by the young queens. 

6. *' In the middle of summer (Anguat), when the Nile rises 
and overflows its banks, the Egyptian bee-master cuts out the 
honeycombs. Whilst this is beiog done the entrance is stopped, 
and the disc at the back of the hive being removed, the bees 
are driven towards the front by means of smoke. A knife 
having been used to loosen them at the top, perhaps three- 
fifths of the honey-laden cireular-Bha))ed combs are taken out. 
Combs containing brood-cells are not meddled with ; and if at 
any time the Arab by mistake takes out a comb containing 
eggs, larvfB, or sealed brood, he immediately returns it again. 
The destruction of bees by sulphur is unknown.'* 

In Egjrpt they also follow the swarming and depriving* 
■ystem. To destroy brood is there held as a sin. What, 
indeed, would Soliman call those German bee-keepers who 
teach that at the time of the blooming of the willow (the end 
of March or beginning of April), one should cut out of the 
stocks all empty and brood-combs up to the sealed honey at 
the top f Verily all that they do in strange lands and distant 
parts of the earth is not so mnoh amies. 

7. *' Soliman is truly a great smoker, yet he never employs 
tobacco in his operations, but smokes bees only with dried 
oowdung.*' 

I have before stated that the Egyptian bee stings only when 
irritated, and I now repeat the same in order to avoid mistakes ; 
but on the other hand, if irritated it is extremely vicious. 

I at first operated on the imported colony without smoke ; 
and as I was neither stung nor otherwise molested by the bees, 
I could then with truth assert that the Egyptian bee did not 
sting. About four weeks afterwards I made use of cigar- 
smoke when withdrawing an Egyptian brood-comb in o^er 
to remove it. I forthwith received eleven stings in the face 
and five in the hands. The other day I purposely operated 
with tobacco-smoke, and, having on no bee-cap, was compelled 
to run away. All recent observations go to prove that tobacoo- 
amoke excites the greatest wrath in the Egyptian bee. With 
German and Italian bees the human breath produces the same 
affect. If the ire of an Egyptian stock is once excited, it 
remains for a long time extremely vicious, and when it has at 
last calmed down, we need use but a few whiffs of tobacco- 
smoke to see the rage of the little insect break out again in its 
full fury. We can understand with what spirit the Egyptian 
bee sets upon people, when we consider the extraordinary agility 
and vivacity of the insect. In order to subdue its irritation I 
use the smoke of decayed willow wood (touchwood), and this 
eonverts its oourage into embarrassment, despondency, and 
dread. They will even then fly at the operator, circle round 
him like mad, and pitch on his face, hands, Sso., curving them- 
selves at the same time as if they would sting, but mostly fly 

* This dapriT«tlott Is effected by catting oomlw out of the hiTe8.->A 
Dfeyoxrana Baa-sasTaa. 



off again without having dona so. I have not yet tried 
the Egyptians the effect of smoke from dried eowdung. 

8. *' The Egyptian-cylinder hives are four feet long,f and sue 
made of a eompost of Nile mud and oowdung. The ^rab ssakas 
a mould of reeds, round which he plasters the well-kneaded 
material to the thickness of about 8 inebee. When the eyliiidtt 
whid^ is thus formed becomes dry, the reedwork is withdrawn. 
Straw hives .are unknown in any part of Egypt. In ITppsr 
Egypt, in addition to these cylinders, they also use aa bee-biyH 
moveable pots and pans formed of the same material. Strsy 
swarms are frequently discovered on the ground, when, if tu 
finder has not the courage to hive them, and the swann be on 
his own land, he takes Nile mud mixed with cowdong, and 
builds a little hut in the form of an oven, dosing up the hole 
which he has left by means of a door formed of the same 
material." 

Travellers tell us not unfrequently of bee-hives whidi iSbef 
have seen in Egypt. Bo, for example. Be Bfaillet in his Df- 
icHption de VEgypte speaks of "hives," «• bee-hives,'* and 
'* honey-hives." Among the Egyptian "bee-hives " they hun 
not, up to the present time, contrived straw hives, but oo^ 
cylinders, pots, d^c, formed of Nile mud. There is positLys^ 
no reason whatever for supposing that the ancient EgyptiSBS 
used straw hives, since straw is, on aoeoxmt of ite retentioai si 
heat, a most unfit material for bee-hives in this country. 

9. " The Egyptians place their bee-hives as near aa poaaiUe 
to the clover fields. In the immediate neighbourhood of tiis 
cylinder-hives, which are piled up like drain-pipea, ia ereeted a 
dwelling for the bee-watchman." 

Bees collect the most honey from clover. The olover which 
is so abunduitly cultivated in Egypt, Trifolium alexandzinum, 
should also be cultivated by the Berlin Aodimatisation Soeiety 
in the experimental fields in Berlin, where, throogfa eowing 
the original seed, they had such a brilliant result in the year 
1862. The plant is an annual, and the seed laised, even on 
good soil, in this locality, is wanting in the vigour neeessaiy to 
produce the superior clover which we find in its native eoui^try. 
To import seed annually would, with the high coat of trana- 
port and the doubtfulness of the supply, be doubly diaadvan- 
tageous. 

10. ** Travelling with bee-stocks is no longer seen in Egypt" 
According to various accounts, the ancient Egyptians fwae- 

Used a profitable system of migratory bee-keeping. De MaiOei 
related (1740). that they then still made use of the Nile in 
order to obtain a rich honey harvest. ** In Egypt tl^y have 
preserved a 'custom, introduced by the ancients, of mafntafp- 
ing bees in a very peculiar manner. Sainfoin is first sown 
towards the end of October, when the Nile subsides. As Upper 
Egypt is hotter than Lower Egypt, and the inundation sooner 
disappears, the sainfoin there grows and fiowers earlier. They, 
therefore, send their bee-hives from Lower Egypt to the aontii, 
in order that the bees may gather from the fiowers. The bee- 
hives are all numbered and piled in a pyramidal form on Kile 
boats. The bees pasture for some days in the fields, and when 
it is believed that the chief harvest is over, the boat moves 
two or three miles northwards, and halts again so long aa the 
bees can profitably remain. At last, in the beginning of 
February, the boatman returns to the sea and reatoree the 
stocks to their owners." Niebuhr also desoribes migntory 
bee-keeping in Nile boats. From verbal information impazted 
to Dr. Gerstiicker, we learn that neither Ehrenberg nor Dr. 
Hartmann observed during their travels the transportation of 
bee-hiyes on the Nile. Hammerschmidt's careful inquiriee in 
the year 1865 have established the fact, that at present nugra- 
tory bee-keeping is not pursued in Egypt. All modem ac- 
counts, therefore, which represent migratory bee-keeping as 
being still customary in that country, are, of course, unfounded. 

11. ** The worst enemy which the bees have in Egypt ia a 
long slender wasp, or humble-bee, with a red body. In the 
latter part of the summer this insect sets itself before the en- 
trance of the hive and kills every bee that oomes out. At this 
season, therefore, a child is stationed in front of the hivea 
with a large fan to drive away the wasps. In the year 186S 
the Arab Soliman had in a short time no less than eighteen 
out of a hundred stocks so completely plundered that thspy 
died, and all through the carelessness of the child to whom 
the watch was intrusted." 

What Egyptian insect may be meant by the red-bodied 
wasp, or humble-bee, I am unable to learn. I hope, however, 
that those naturalists who are among the rea ders of our bee 

f Aboat 8 feet 10 inches Boi^lsh meuare. 
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Journal will be tUe to determine its name from this insnffioient 
desoription. 

13. ** W. Hammersehmidt, the photographer, had jnomised 
me a photograph el the Arab Soliman, ondbubtedly the greatest 
SgTpnan apiarian. At my request, also, Solimin dedlared 
that he womd gladly permit himseU to be photographed ; bat 
he ioon ehanged his mind. Even Uie most dvilised Arab can- 
not understand the nature of the photograph, and therefore 
iriews the art as the work of the deril, terrifying aoeordingly 
to the ordinary Bedouins and Fellaheen. Friend Sollman Tery 
eoen began to allege all manner of exeuses, suoh as that he 
suffered from rheumatism, and was unable to go when Herr 
Hammersehmidt inyited him to aooompany him and have his 
likeness taken ; so that all I obtained from the old Sollman 
was an exchange of compliments.** 

The reader may, perhaps, be enabled from the information 
whioh I have set before hhn to picture to himself Egyptian 
bee-keeping. I am indebted for this information almost entirely 
to Herr HiunmerBohmidt, who laa passed nearly a generation 
in Egypt, and is a perfect master of the Arabian language, so 
that an xmderstanding with the Arab became easy. Herr Ham- 
mersehmidt obtained answers to a number of qaestions which 
I had written, and noted them down immediately. In order 
not to pervert the sense of Herr Hammerschmidt*s memoranda, 
I have transcribed them almost literally. 

We have been far away from home, and right glad are we to 
be safe back again with wife and child. We intend next to 
make an excursion to Greece, in order to report upon the bee- 
keeping in the convent of C»sarea, one league from Athens, 
on the front spur of the Hymettus.— W. Yoobl. 



MEAD OR METHBGLIN, versus HONEY BEER 

The American receipt at pa^e 886 for mead or methegUn is Texy 
good, and '* W. H. 8." may, amidst disfaraotingooiuuels, nshentatingly 
tnut to it ; but a large nandfnl of elder flowers wonld be much too 
great a proportion for the palates of nine persons ont of ten. One 
onnee of the dried flowers to a ten-gallon cask would be safer. Elder 
flowers are yery searching, and when wine or anything else is over- 
flaTonred with them, the liquor is gsneniUy prononnoed to be rery 
disagreeable. Let me also adTise,-that the *'lees remaining in the 
cask " be thrown away ; they are useless after fermentation. I can 
advise with some authority, as I hare been a maker of mead for years. 
I sent a botUe of it op to one of the Boyal HortionltunJ Society's 
meetings last April twelTemonth, along with about thirty samj^ee of 
. home-made grape and other wines for judflment. The award my 
mead gaxued was this:— "Very disagreeable t " I had preriously 
aizived at the conclusion that mead is not liked as a bererage by the 
majority of people in these times. Our forefathers were pagans, and 
oouidered their mead only snifioiently worthy for the halls of Valhalla, 
their heaven, to be drunk there in reward for bniTexy, out of the 
skulls of the enemies whom they had slaughtered during life 1 For 
my part, then, I feel sorry for our f or^thers, and I only intend 
making mead in future for the purpose of turning it into vinegar, 
hcea u se I now manufacture a drink out of honey innnitely superior, I 
think, for the purpose of quenching thirst So did the judoes, as the 
' award they gare to a bottle of honey beer was, ** Very good indeed — a 
' verf sueoessful eiperiment." A bottle of mead-Tineoar also gained the 
foliowing character : — *' A very first-class vinegar with a sauce flaTour." 

J. will consider no brewing-plant or fixtures of any description as 
being neoessaxT, excepting tite copper, which would be found to be 
in most cases already set ; out that which I use for mv small brewings 
d honey beer is made of galTanised iron, and holds nine gallons. 
I temporarily fix it over the kitchen grate. I piefer worlans the 
liquor in a large, glazed, earthenware pan, as when a wooden-tub has 
not been preriously used for working malt liquor, it is apt to absorb 
much of the saccharine matter. We must, of course, have either a large 
Btooe bottle or cask to contain the beer, and it should be sweet and 
in good order. A brewing thermometer costing 8s. 6<f., and one of 
BobiBrts's saochaiometers, which costs 6f ., are very derirable, as by them 
the temperature and specoflc grarity, or sweetness, are correctly shown, 
entirely doing away with guesswork. The most certain way to procure 
good hops is to order them from the most respectable dealers. A chief 
consideration, also, is the barm, or yeast. To procure it fresh and 
good, fbid out if some neighbour has lately been brewing, for it is much 
more likely to be obtained genuine from a prirate source than from 
a public-house, in these days of nux vomica, stiyehnine, and other 
additions. Hslf a pint ol ale barm, or still better half as much 
again of small-beer yeast, would be sufficient for our present six- 
flallon brewing ; but whaterer quantity may be required to eyentually 
nil the jar or cask, allow one-third more water to compensate for waste 
by eTaporaiion dnritig the boiling, and to make 'sure of enough for the 
repeated fillling-up of the cask during the working process. Some 
people prefer hard water, but others say soft water u best to brew 
malt liquor with. I nerer in my praotioe could perceiye any difference. 
I use soft water in brewing honey beer, and 'the preference seems 



reasonable ; at any rate, when nnng the sacchanimeter the tempera- 
ture ol the liquid opemted upon must be tested by the thennometer, 
and biondit up or lowered to ^^. 

Now, I shall suppose we have arrived at a time — say September, when 
the bees have quite done homey gathering, that their superfluous skuee 
are taken, and the honey— at least as much of it as wiU do so withovt 
much breaking the combs — ^run off ; then what remains in the combs 
reclaim by emptying the contents of the canyas bags into a pan, with 
two quarts of water to two quarts of the honeyoomb, first making the 
water dissolye what honey adheres to the bags hy rinsing and wringing 
them in it Occasionally stir the mash well with a wooden spoon, 
and at the expiration of three or four days strain the liquid through a 



bag or bags, sufficiently fine in their texture to retain every particle 
gepan. Measure it, and add the desired ouantity 
npose the orewing. Prove the temperature by ue ther- 
mometer, and if it is not 60** make it so by adding som^ hot water. 



of the wax, into a large pan. 
of water to comi 



Now, for strict economy's sake, collect any odds and ends of last year's 
honey remaining uselessly on hand, or any of that of the present year 
which appears oiscolourMl, or not of sufficient quality to command a 
first-rate market price, and keep mixing it till it u quite dissolyed and 
blended with the water in the pan. Continue to test the sweetened 
water with the saoeharometer till the latter floats at the degree or 
specific grarity of 40°, marked on its index-plate (equal to 200° by 
Thompson's saoeharometer, a more sdentifie and expensiye instru- 
ment, costing at least ten times as much as Boberts's) — that is, equal 
to within a fraction of 8^ lbs. of honey to the sallon of water. 

Supposing the pan to contain for our six-gaUon brewing nine gallons 
of what I shall call sweet wort, we will immediately enter it into the 
boiler, and there add to it not quite half a pound of hops, rubbing 
and separating them well between the hands, as we do so incorporating 
them well with the liquor, usin^ a large wooden spoon, and not inter- 
fering again till it begins to boil. Watch it narrowly, for if, throu(^ 
negligence, it should boil oyer at this stage, almost before you can think 
it will be all out of the copper. As soon as the hops heave and break, 
and foam appears thronoh the fissures, look at the clock. The process 
must now haye your undirided attention for about'an hour ; alh>w the 
liquor to boil neely for that time, coaxing it within bounds with the 
mash stick or wooden spoon ; but if it persists in boiling; too riolently 
damp the fire with some moistened slack coal, which it is adrisaUe to 
haye lat hand. After the first hour the liquid will naturally boil more 
gently ; then cast into it about 2 ozs. of salt. Allow it to simmer 
^tly an hour and a half longer ; *' A slow brewer anda quick baker " 
IS a proyerb. Clear, well-flavoured beer, let it be made either with 
malt or honey, to stand the proof of keeping cannot be had unless it 
be well boiled, nor can the yirtue be extracted from malt unless it be 
well mashed. Now place a tub near the copper, suspend a sieye, or 
strainer of that sort, oyer the tub, and lade the beer from the boiler 
into the strainer, where the heps will be retained, and this done, im- 
mediately pour some water into the boiler, if it be a fixture, to preyent 
the fire burning a hole in the bottom. Moye off the strained oeer to 
a cool place f my plan is to carry it at once into the cellar and enter it 
into a cooler) ; in doing so be careful not to spill any, as we are brew- 
ing to dose measure. 

I haye now said all that I think necessary to initiate cottagers who 
may be the possessors of but a few bee hives, into what large brewers 



in my natiye county of Suffolk sneer at as " tea-kettle brewings." But 
neyer mind, we cannot be all large brewers ; and " tea-kettle brewers " 
do know what they drink, and so far as my obserrations of them have 
gpne they are incuned to keep sober. I want to knock at the door of 
the cottage omie as well as that of the cottage proper, so I will finish 
this paper on the supposition that we are bnwing fifty ^[allons of 
honey beer, and point out the manner in which the fermentation of the 
larger quantity should be oonduoted, the j^rocess being the same in both 
cases, only that the larger quantity requires more time, and there is 
more complication attending its management which it will be as well 
to explain. 

The working tub must not be placed in the way of cold draughts, but 
elose to the cask intended to be filled. Tilt the tub, by placing some- 
thing for ih^ edge of its bottom to rest upon, and then pour into it 
about six gallons of beer set preriously apart to cool. Plunge the 
thermometer into it, and make sure that its temperature is lowwed to 
70° at least. This temperature (milkwarm), is the proper depee of 
heat to apply the yeast, which must be thorouffUy mixed with the 
beer ; then puice the lading-bucket, which shoula be made of wood, 
with its handle inverted, in the midst of it, and this will be found to 
considerably expedite the fermentation, which invariably begins at the 
point of contact with the bucket. Separate from the cooler double 
the quantity of beer just set to work m a different tub, to be added 
to that in tne working tub when the ferment is causing a white froth 
to be formed upon the surface. Be yery particular as to this ; until a 
white " head " is well formed oyer do not add more beer, or fermen- 
tation may be checked in the beginning, and the working rendered 
precarious afterwards. Let the formation of the " head " act as a 
guide for future additions, and wheneyer one is made, separate more 
beer to become cooled, each time doubling the quantity. Of course, 
yon haye to untilt the working- tub when you add the second quantity. 
Malt liquor is set to work exactly in the same manner as I haye just 
described, and should you preyionsly have been a brewer of it, do not 
become frightened at me more sluggish fermentation of honey beer. 
The process of fermentation is longer, and never so active as m beer 
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r4«i#».ain. 



■r Mol dowB too nuuh in 
«h»«0Q|«r.Wte^ it can all be got togtllisr, liriag op ite tompantare by 
lahaatifip a portion of it in a Muioapan, or pravant tha aaoapa of haat 
|jaov8nn([tliaooolarovarwithaoB»aiaokaoroldoazpating. Patianoa 
iaa Tirtna in oaxrying oat tha fannantation af honay baar, aa I baliara 
U to ba in aoat other opamtiona. 

Now, ira will plaaa owr aaak finnly and loTal on a akalaton tram, 
alaiitail a foot or ao from tha floor, to that by a fiaa einmlation of 
air banaath it may ba praaarvad from damp imd ininiy. Make two 
aoak-holaa, or one as the oaaa may be ; two holea are better, one below 
iha other in tha oantre of tha barrel. Take oat the vent-peg, allow the 
hmghola to lean alightlj to one itie for the pupoae of oaating off 
Hm aonm, hacaaae, as I joat msntioned, the fermentation is sloi^iah, 
mad will isa re s l y if arar randar a wotking-tobe naoassary ; slip a pan 
.andar the banal to eatoh the seam, adjust tha tan-pail in the bang- 
Ua, and tha vassal is ready to be filled. DireeUrtlia beer is all m 
iha woikiag*tab, let this oart of the praeeeding ba eomplatad, and 
«haa tha eask is nearly foil froth will issue violently, than take away 
Iha tn-pail, eomplete tha filling-ap with a spoated jog qnietly, and 
lanoTO the pan or other vessel from beneath ; empty it and replaee 
ii. Shoold the filling of the barrel be done in the evening, it woold be 
4UI wall to rise in the middle of the night and attend to it in oaaa the 
lamaBtation ahoold have begun and more liquor is wanted to keep the 
aaak full. Now the neoeasity will ba seen for having some to spare for 
Ihaipoxpoaa. 

In tha avant of tha bear showing no sign of working in the barrel 
aUn tha azpiialaon of forty-eight hoars, it will be necessary to en- 
coonwe it to do ao. Take • donUe handful of flour, place it on a 
plaAa belofa the fire, and stir to prevent its burning till it beeamas 
fladta hot, grating into it in tha meantime about 1 oz. of ginger. Enter 
this by dagiaea with the left hand in at the bunghole, and keep 
atirrinff it ahant the Uqaor in the cask with a stout lath qaickly with 
tha ri^t hand, ao aa thoroughly to mix the whole, and, doubtlesa, the 
fHMaatatioa will soon oommance. The temperature of the place where 
iha eaak is sat to work should, if possible, not be moeh below 60°. 
No man time can be atated whan fermentation will cease, but it must 
aoi ba aUowad to go on too long, and as aoen as it beeomea gentle, and 
flha liquor has become Appaawntly fine, mek it off. At this stage the 
■aa ohar aaaatar woold be found of the greatest consequence, aa this is 
jnat the time when nine people oat of ten allow their winea, ice., to 
<«Btar into the acetous fermentation unwittingly, from not knowing the 
apadfic gravity. As soon as the liquor has attenuated itself by fer- 
mentation to 9^y by Bobarts's saocharomater, which can be ascertained 
hr occasionally floating the instrument at ihe bunghole, the contents 
of tha eask should be immediately racked off, and the settlings or lees 
rinsed and drained from the barrel, mixed with twice their bulk of 
water, and applied to the xoota of the rose trees showing the moat 
Moosem-buds. 

Alter having cleaned the eaak, tarn it bunghole downwards, and 
flxit in that position. Thsn at tha end of an old iron spoon place 
1 OB. of flowers of solphar, act light to it by the flame of a 
», place it at the month o? the bonghole, and allow the fumea to 
r the barrel. As soon as the sulphur is burnt oat, laplaee the 
aaak, and enter the honey beer into it again immadiateiy. Further 
fsnaaatation will by this prooeediBg be nearly if not entirely aneated, 
•ad there will be no danger of the liquor i»'>**^«T»g aoor. It haa also 
ika affect of fining down and brightening it. 

Tha cask maysaieljbe banged down ti^tlyin three weeks after 
-ihaiaakinff. I ought, perhaps, to explain how to do that also. Force 
fai tha cork at the bottom of the battel and aUow tha beer to eacape 
into a cooler: tilt the vessel whan it begiaa to ran slowly until the 
Oiak graandaacapereeived to escape; then ontilt immadiateiy, laatsn 
ina now cork, and. proceed as aixnre stated. An undexnoond cellar 
isahrayttobeprefenad, an accoant of its being wann u winter and 
aool in aommar. We oottagscs aaaaot often oommaad such, bat, 
wherever it may be, an even temperature of 50° is desiraUa. Froat 
aad strong light should be avoided, and gleams of sun must be as 
canfoUy excluded as from a dairy. 



To sMfcf a atnmg fiwap bter, 
•oantltytobebNwed .. 60 

Watarxaquired 67 

Proper tempentare of 

water to prove by sac- 

oharometer QXP 

Proper sweetness of wort 

by Bobetis'B sacchaao- 

. meter HDP 

Or. quantity of honoy at 

•ilbs. per gaUon S84| Ibe. 

Do. of hops if required 

to keep la months .... 4 lbs. 
I>o.ofhopslffor6manths 8 lbs. 
Do. of bum for wotUag 8 pints 
Time for boiling the beer S^^. 
A flood haadftil of satt thrown in 

siter first hoar's boiling. 
Quantity to begin to set 

toworkwith figaOs. 

Proparheattosettowaric KP 
Time for biawing— September or 
October. 

— UFWiBIMI AMD OMlMBDf . 



A TUle n<mep hswr Brmpimg, 

Qosntlty to be brewed .. BO galls. 

Do. of initer required. ... 67 gaUs. 

Do. of honey, S lbs. per 
gaUon IMlba. 

Dcofhops Slbs. 

Do. of barm for working . . S qrts. 

The teble beer requires a larger 
proportion of bann to carry out 
the fermentation than the strong 
beer. 

Time for boiling S^hrs. 

A good handful of salt thrown in 
after first hoar's boiling. 

Quantity to begin the 
working 6 galls. 

Propertemperstore to set 
towork 80P 

Times for brewing— In the spring 
and summer as wanted, and to 
be drunk directly it is racked and 
becomes fine in the cask. 



AT SDK HaNCSBRIB NaXIOKAL HOHnCOIffUBAL EZBL- 

BmoM.— We learn from the Mctneheiter Cowriar that at tl|ft 
National HortieoltiuralEzliibitioiireeeittlyhaldattlieBotaaueal 
OardenB, Old Traflard, Mri Can exhibited two etoeks of Idgn- 
rian beee; one being in an " impxoTed obeerfatozy reTolTisig 
har-fiaine hiw," and the other in an ** improved nnioomb 
obferratory revolnng bar-frame hive.** He also exhibited what 
is stated to Be ** the fineat bell-glass filled with upwards of 
82 lbs. of the most splendid honeycomb ever collected in Lan- 
cashire," and frames filled with honeycombs weighing from 
6 to 7 lbs. each. Oar contemporary prononnoes the exhihition 
to have beenialtogether most soooessfnl. 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

Cnoxmrs Dmro (J.% old Cbeker),^ThB p r e s e n t warm weather wfll be 
the most eibctual remedy for the dSarrhoaa in your chickens. A little 
bread soaked in ale once a-day, aad a good aopply of lattooe Isavaa to 
peck wiU be good treatment, in addition to oata, ^lia, and aoft load. 

Food roa Bastam Onanim (JT. B.).— Costaid aad oatmeal woold 
make very good food for Bantam or any other cfatokana. We ahoold not 
think it too fattening, but we should give plainer food with ft, botti for a 
change and to prevent cloying. We & not know the Canary wine. 

Hens 8oxj> voB, Pulxjits (JiitMMa).— Birds of 1866 wooM not be eoa- 
BldAMd pallets in June, 1867. A nnllet is ahraya canaJdraa a btad of ths 
year, niere is no age that oonWtwtes a pallet or otherwiae, after ths 
end of the year in which it was hatched. Tbos, if it could be proved, a 
bird hatched on the last day of December, 1866. oould net be afaown in ths 
pullet classes atBirmiagham next December ; bat one batched on the 1st 
of January woi|i be stricUy within the roles, althoi«h tha dUEsNnoa kt 
age woold be only a few hoars. At shows held after Chiistmaa, if them 
are poUet elasj^ it is thoa^t advisablejo add to the wtnd *«pal' ~ 



hatched 



the case asay be. We have pellata af i 



that show signs of being broody. (G. S. ir.)<-Toa shooU not be pot to 
any expense in the matter, we do not think yoa have been treated 
aright inithe transaction. Ton are nnf ottonate enouah to obtain only three 
chickens from two sittings of eggs. The cockerel appssrs to be good* 
the pullets not goodenoogh to exhibit with hope of saossss Tooagsly 
for two pullets, and cfaooae the higheet priced, m oriar tooiafce aa mi" 



Ution pen. This amsteonsiat of all chiahans or sB aftsHa, aalaan It be 
for open competition in an all-afcd daas. A cook hsinhed in lflffl,and 
two hens hatched in 1866, would not form a pen. Lais bMa are nOt 
desirable, and those now eleven montlH old anist have beoo. bsicbfia 
htst August. Tlwse sent to you are hens, and aaaaet peoriUy be Aa- 
sctlbed as pallets. 

InouBATon BaoubATOB.— In anawor to *' IL," 1 1 
thing many yeara ago in Kamp^s shop for chemioal t 
burgb. The regoUubr was net lew sal^ bat waa at work in tha ahcf. 
Something reqairing a fixed temperatnre nader boiling point for its pie- 

C ration was placed in a watei^bath, and a thermometer tn the water- 
th regnlated the flow of gas. I cannot now rsmember the farm of coo- 
nection between tbe thermometer and the gaa-pApa; bat if Jbmp¥ 
bosinees is still canted on in Inftrmary flteast, dose te ths Univnri^, 
aome of your Edinbacj^ aubscrtbeiB or aamsponAsDte mJght paoaam a 
drawing of thaapparatoa for yea^— Moanooi.A. 

Coon's Fbbt CaAMvan {A. ir.).-Oive him biaad aaakad in ate «sms 
daily, mnd plenty of lettuce laavea ; keep hhnin a warm dry plaea. Whan 
settled dry and warm weather arrtvea, let him go where he pIsssM 

CAvmon AnHonasaaan to Cunn OAsaa (T. r.).— The dote for a 
chicken five or six weeks old is a piU of camphor the aiae of a aaMll 
garden pea. Where the camphor julep given to them to drink is strong, 
tiiey seldom require a pill. It is the odaor of the camphor thatklBs, 
there is no real ooataet with It. it is tepoaribto, baeame the pteaattte 
are in the windpipe. 

Fowaa EAvno Kaoh Oraaa^ BaAmMfflswiteBf JbadsiV-Waasa 
only repeat the advice we gave last weak. Thia propeaalty ealy esmas 
to thoae that are in oonflnamaat. Bhida that am at Ubaity never laU into 
it It arises from a bad sUto of body : this is mosed by coofinemant aad 
deprivation of something they get when they are at Uberty. We apsak 
practically. Cora are cured by lettuce, soda of grsaa, and tioah earth. 



Oaxabt's Wnro-FBATHxna DnaAaiD at *am Itoor (C. A. Jx—lht 
bird with qODl-end of feathers fOB of bleed is aflbetad with the aeoff, 
which irriutes the skin and eaoate the bird to peek the mote of the 
leathara, aad nmkw them atlck eat irrsgoksrly. Meed, aad faUeC Oct* 
little cold cream at a chsmiat*a and apply it to any parte naked with a 
feather. Place a amaU pan of lukewarm water in the cage for the bird to 
bathe, and if it wiU not bathe, take a squirt or a little in the oionth and 
spirt over it from behind, so that the water may go under the teatheia, 
and let it dry before a fire if there is ao eon. Bepeat tUa on oavaial 
days. Boak a pisee of stsle bnad to hot water to eztrset the alnsa, 
sqoeeae the water eat, and then add a Uttle milk aad nmwaaed to itaad 
sqoeeae rather dry, give it to the bird while-warm. Te*Mir*t*^ the oaaa 
and nest and see if there be any teaecte. Oas» smoke, or oold wooli 
cauM tbe waning of the bizd, alsothe featfasra to drop oft Olvw ptonty 
of air. 



POULTRY MARKET.r-Jinfi 19. 

Thib aeaaen will rank as one of the aitra o t dl nary oaaa. 
been anything like the average dsmand, aoeh prleea weald haws 
given as were never beisce heardAi. ThareteatiU hatavan' 
Bup^y. 

ad. .s.d 

Laigw Vowls.... 6 to 6 6 

Sirsller do. 8 6 4 

Cbickena 19 fi 

OoalingB ; 6 6 6 6 

Ducklings % fi 6 

"^ 8 .8 



OuineaFewla., 



WDdda.. 



s.d a.« 

etoo 



8 8 



4 16 

8 8 8 
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Month 


Week. 

Th 

P 

S 

Sun 

M 

Tu 

W 


JUNE 27-JULY 8, 1867. 


^^^^sasL*^ 


Bam in 

last 
40 years. 


San 

Bises. 


8aQ 
Sets. 


Moon 
Bises. 


Mood 
Sets. 


Moon's 
Age. 


Olook 
before 
Sun. 


"if 

Tear. 


97 
28 
20 
80 

1 
2. 
8 


Gardeners' Royal Benevolent InsUtntion 
Cry^l Palace Rose Show. 

2 SUKDAY AFTSE TRIHITT. [1862. 

Pbinoxss Louis OP Hnssn Mabrzsd, 
Royal Botanic 8ooiety's Show. 


78.8 
72.7 
72.6 
74.8 
78.4 
743 


Nicht 
48.1 
49.4 
48.8 
48.2 
51.1 
61.1 
50.2 


Mean. 
60.0 
61.8 
607 
60.8 
62.9 
62.2 
62.8 


Day. 

16 
12 
18 
18 
15 
17 


#m. h. 
46af8 
47 8 

47 8 

48 8 

49 8 

49 8 

50 8 


m. h. 
19af8 
19 8 
19 8 
18 8 
18 8 
18 8 
18 8 


m. h. 
54af0 
26 1 

4 2 
60 2 
44 8 
48 4 

6 


m. h. 
48af2 
58 8 
12 6 
24 6 
28 7 
24 8 
11 9 


Days. 
25 
26 
27 
28 

2 


ra. «. 

2 88 
2 50 
8 8 
8 16 
8 27 
8 88 
8 60 


178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
188 
184 


From obMrvmtions taken near London during the last forty years, the ayerage day temperature of the week Is 7a«°; wd Its night 
t«ttp2JItMe«5" The greatest heat was 9P. on the 80th, 18& j and the lowest oold 84S on the 26th, 1864 ; and 80th, 1888. The greatest 
fall of rain was 1.18 inoh. 



BLOOMING PRIMULA SINENSIS A SECOND 
YEAR. 




OW beftTitiful these PrimuTas 
siTQ ! What 1 vel J Prim ul as ! " 
exclaimed my lady on her 
return ftft«r ti^vear's absence 
from hijme. *' We never had 
such line plants or anj so 
well bloomed before ! " and my lady and her daughter were 
in ecstacies, for they were *'fond, extremely fond of Primu- 
las." But who is there that is not delighted to see one of 
those lovely flowers with its rich masses of beautifully- 
formed rose or carmine blossoms, and its serrated foliage ? 
or its equally lovely masses of white, vieing in purity with 
the snow outside as it is falling upon the earth ? 

Yes, the Chinese Primula is indeed a valuable and in- 
disp«[isable addition to our winter-blooming plants. Who, 
possessing a greenlpuse, however email, does not tiy to 
flrow a few Pnmulas to grace with their presence his room 
during the Christmas parties ? there, in the depth of winter, 
whispering of sunshine, and verdure, and flowers to come 
after all the frosts and snows. True messengers of spring 
they are. 

** But what a pity," observed my lady, *'. that they will so 
soon have to be thrown away." ** No," your ladyship, " I 
do not throw them away." " Then, will you plant them 
out in summer in the flower garden, as I have sometimes 
seen them at places ? but the wind breaks them, and they 
look untidy. I never like to see them." " Well, but that 
is not my object. Those Primulas have a history which I 
will relate." 
So I proceeded in my narrative. 

I always sow the Primula seed about the middle of 
February, and as soon as the seedlings are fit to handle 
I pot them singly in 60-8ized pots, using a compost of one- 
hidf turfy loam, one-half leaf mould, manure, and sand. 
Then they are placed in a warm pit for a week or two, when 
they will be making good growth. Then a shift is given 
them into pots a size hurger, and they are placed on a shelf 
in the greenhouse, there to stay until I see {hem open a 
flower to prove them. Such as are not well fimbriated, or 
of well-defined colours, I at once discard I pot the re- 
mainder in their blooming-pots, and place them back on 
the shelf, or in a cool pit or frame, there to stay until taken 
in for the winter. 

The second year, however, is what I look upon as the best 
(the plants my lady saw were two years old) ; therefore, 
when the bloom is o\er I take the plants, clear them of 
any dead leaves or flower-stalks, and see that they are 
dean and healthy. I then place them in a cold pit or 
frame until about the middle of July, when they are re- 
potted, shaking off most of the old soil, but still leaving 
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some undisturbed. I am very careful that they are clean, 
and not too deeply potted, as they are very impatient of 
moisture at the base of the leafstalks, and if potted too 
deeply, in dull damp weather the foliage damps off, and 
they look unsightiy objects compared with those having 
good foliage. 

I am also careful never to allow them to waste their 
strength during summer by blooming, which, if not pre- 
vented, they will do. I pinch off all flowers as soon as I 
see them, until I want the plants to bloom. "Then,"* 
inquired my lady, " is the pliui a new one, and your own 
suggestion ? " 

"By no means. Certainly I never saw the method 
carried out, or even heard of it, and I have spoken to a 
few neighbours, who say they have not seen it tried. Still« 
I have every reason to believe that this course of culture 
is older than myself" Thus the tale ended. 

Perhaps some of your readers may, like myself, have 
been so used to fresh seedlings every year, that they, too, 
have lost sight of this mode of culture. To such I would 
say. T^ it. 

Of course I always sow a pot of fresh seed every year. — 
J. v.. EccleshiU HaU. 



HEATING SMALL PLANT-HOUSES. 

** Subscriber " is having a small greenhouse (8 feet by 
8 feet), put up, and being an amateur in but a small way, 
she objects to stoves that require coke, charcoal, or patent 
fuel, as, where she resides, such would be troublesome to 
procure, and expensive. She is told that a stove burning 
eoai or slack would not do for the flowers ; and, again, hot- 
water apparatus would be difficult to put up, the space 
being so smaU to work upon. Will you say if heating by 
a brick flue would do for flowers, and in that case now 
should it be managed so as to keep up a moist heat, which 
is so conducive to the well-doing of plants ? 

[There is so much needless mystery, and something like 
the making a "job" as to the heating of small greenhouses, 
that thousands are deterred from having these sources of 
pleasure close to their dwelling, and thousands more act 
on the advice which Mr. Tyerman, of the Liverpool Botanie 
Gardens, told us he frequently gives where there would be 
much trouble and expense in heating in winter — ^namely, 
to supply with flowering plants in summer, and to fill with 
ornamental- foliaged hardy evergreens in winter. This 
plan, however, deprives Uie enthusiastic amateur of the 
chief relish of such a house — the pleasure of growing and 
attending to his own plants, and keeping them on from 
year to year. The finest plants bought in when in bloom 
will never exert the peculiar pleasing influence that plants 
even not so fine will do when they have been reared, potted, 
and watered with our own hands, and otherwise tended 
under our own supervision. Then our pet plants become, 
as it were, part of ourselves, being so interwoven and 
blended with all our sympathies. 

Again, though it is pleasant to have a greenhouse in 
summer, it has less attractions then, when everything out 
of doors is growing and flowering, and we become, if any- 
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Ihinf , bewildered bj the number of blooming beaatiei tbtt are 
flolioiting oar attention. It is in winter, when all -onteide is 
"^leak and bare, when the ground is hard, covered with enow, 
or the stoim rages, and the pitiless rains descend, that a few 
ftents in bloom in our windows or in a little greenhouse pre- 
sent their chief charms ; and hence we would aidvise every one 
vdko has such a greenhouse to try some simple means for losep- 
ing the frost from his favourite plants. Some time ago we 
chronicled how large plants of Scailet Pelargoniums stood in 
rather a large lofty house last winter, and had no assistance 
whatever in the coldest nights, except opening for a couple of 
hours or so the door that connected the place with the living- 
seom. These plants lost most of their leaves, and looked rather 
badly in March, bat now they are huge masses of scarlet, aod 
• no one would think they had come through such an ordeal. 
•JL «maU stove in such a place would have kept them green 
enough. 

Now, to OUT eorrespondent, who is anxious to keep the 
cold out of her house, we will at once state that a stove, a 
^ue, or hot water will do admirably for her ; and as she oamiot 
have a stove that will require prepared fuel, theo, as the 
cheapest and quite effectual for all the purposes she wants, we 
would recommend an iron stove which can be set outside in 
iummer, aad that will bum coke or cinders, and have a pipe, 
3 inches iu diameter, to go out of the house ; one of the sim- 
pleet modes being removing a square of glass, and putting in 
-« square of zinc, or galvauised or sheet iron in its place, with 
a hole in the centre to adroit the pipe passing through. Ex- 
.O0pt where a pipe can be taken from a kitchen boiler, it is veiy 
expensive in proportion to the size to heat a small house by 
^t water. It is much cheaper to do it by a flue. We thus 
iieated a small house by a flue beneath the floor for little move 
than as many shillings as a hot-water apparatus manufacturer 
aaid he would want pounds, for so small a house we would 
"be satisfied with a small stove. 

To prevent the evil effects of dry stove heating, and to 
insure the moisture which our correspondent desires, two 
wsentials must be secured. First, the stove, however small, 
^onld be large enough to permit of the firebox being fixed 
inside, free of the sides of the stove; and, secondly, the 
4op of the stove should be flat, so as to permit of an iron 
▼essel of the same size, as to width, standing on it, supplied 
with water. For this purpose it is best that the smoke-pipe 
should issue from the side near the top of the stove, instead of 
from the top itself, and that, after going a foot or 15 inches 
horizontally, it should have a joint, and go straight up through 
>lihe roof, it matters not whether the stove is round or square 
if these conditions are attended to. For such a place as " Sub- 
flOUBBB's," the stove might bo 18 or 20 inches in height, and 
1 foot in diameter or square, and the firebox inside be 7i or 
6 inches in diameter or square. The evaporating-pan might 
be the same width, and 8 incbes deep, so as always, when much 
fire was used, to have a little water in it. In very severe 
weather a little water could also be poured on the floor near 
the stove. Plenty of stoves can be procured with all these 
oonditions. The reasons why the firebox should not reach the 
sides were lately given. Were we to have a little stove of the 
kind made, then we would have a double moveable top to it, 
tbe inner part of rough plate iron, to go in a groove and to be 
eovered with sand, and the upper to be of a somewhat oma- 
BUDtal character. This will both prevent the top becoming 
ioo hot, and allow of the inside centre beinR easily examined 
at Any time. The draught should be regulated by openinfB 
in the ashpit door.] 



POTATOES. 

Eably-pla.ntbi> Potatoes have been, I hear, much'injored by 
the severe May frosts. Here Rivera's Eoyal Ashleaf, which 
was 9 inches high at the time of the fronts, is the only one 
tSmt seems to have materially suffered. I Lear that the small 
tubers of sorts cut down have put out young Potatoes. I 
teught a sack of Salmon Kidney to eat, and the price was 16f . 
I hope we shall have lower prices next year. I planted the 
following four sorts 5 incbes deep on the 18th of Februaiy, 
UBider grass clods freshly broken up — namely, Grammars, Bed 
Bobins, Scotch Bocks, and Salmon Kidneys, and they are un- 
injured, and a capit&l plantation. I have had them baoked 
and slightly earthed up. They were previously dressed with 
2ozs. of blue vitriol to the stable-bucketful of water. 

" TJ^ARDS AND Onwards " was so kind as to send me several 
varieties, which were severely dressed with blue vitriol. Among 



them was Premier, the handeomeit Potato I erer um—m Kid- 
ney ; I did not like it. The oihere, which have come up weQ 
and are very strong, having been uninjured by the froeta, wete 
Fenn's Onwards, Pebble White, Gryfle Gastie Seedling, 8eet4t 
Bocks and Yorkshire Hero (both here before), Sbntford dead- 
ling, «nd Prolific Seedling. Fenn's Onwards takes no(y fantv 
much, both tuber and plant. It ia marired in mybook, ** B«vi|, 
second earfy, fint-rate." Premier ia a Kidney, macked, *' Spka- 
did, first*cate.'' Pebble White is mazked, ** Ktdney.late, aaoel- 
lent, flrat-mte.'* Gtyffe Cattle Seedling reads tiius in^ny book, 
" Boundish oblong, roagh skin, which in round Pelatoe* im- 
dioates fine flavour." I flnd that Kidney Potatoes «tron|Ar 
vitrioUied do not come up well, neither ^nll they stand beiiig 
** chimped." I win report on aome of the eorta sent. On the 
whole I am satisfied with prospects here. I endoae, by per- 
mission, the Jetter I received from ** Ufwabds mkd OnwABPfi" 
— W. F. Badoltffb, Okeford Fitzpaine. 

P.S.— *' Nameleae " and Yorkshire Heio wereaeveeely inldol- 
ised, planted, and dug up again before sent to ** Upwards aho 
Onwabds:" hence failure. Some Potatoes are more tonder 
than othert about their eyes. 

[The following is an extract from the letter of '* Ufwasds iid> 
Onwabds."] 

" I have seven sorts in competition in sheltered eonien ; 
these escaped frem the frosts scathless. Those in the open 
ground, on my usual ridge plan, fared worse, though nueh 
better than those of my neighbours who planted on the flat. 
It is worthy of obsMration that one row of the old Aahlflat 
Kidney, which I planted on the flat between two rows of Aspa- 
ragus, for the purpose of early household use, without earthing 
even, were killed down to the ground, even to the destmetiaa 
of some of the tubers. In short, the Potatoes have suffered 
more in these parts from the severe pinching they had than 
has been known in the memory of the * oldest inhabitants , 

*' I am Sony to tell you also, that the tubers to a great extent 
are showing no signs of recovery. Mine are now looking as 
* sprack ' as if nothing had happened, excepting the AaUeid 
row, though I must own that Premier, Sussex Kidney, Suttosfl 
Basehone, and Empress Eugtoie do not seem to have liked it. 
The Emperor Napoleon, however, stood out the froets trinmk 
phantiy ; but wbather it was by mere chance, or whetiMr it ia 
constitutionally ' frost-resisting,* it is difficult to saj, far in 
the majori^ of the sorts-^I have fifty kinds competing this 
year — a solitary top or two escaped being frostbitten. Kevar- 
theless, as the Emperor altogether escaped, I will give it the 
I benefit of the doubt, and call it a most ' froat-rasiatin^ 
( variety. Yorkshire Hero did not maintain that charaoter wSh 
me. I have two rows of Onwards. It has a distinct, robvA 
eharaeter, whioh at once distinguishes it from its compeers in 
this garden. We had some store tubers of the sort for diuier 
the day before yeeterday ; th^ were quite Arm before being 
cooked, and quite up to the mark as regards appearsnse and 
flavour at tal^. 

*' I have upwards of ontf hundred young plants troai tka 
berries produced by flowers whksh I fertilieed laet jaar.and 
which will certainly yield tubers ; they are the zeaidts bmm 
164 seeds sown. 

" Mr. Fish's observations about diseased Potatoes, at page 
412, is another step in the direction of the electrical theory. Ha 
says, ' /Ul at once, after a thunderstorm, followed by some 
days of bright sunshine, the tops showed signs of distress, te. 
Another pnaaling cireumstance is that one end of the bed ia 
btill perfectly healthy.' Exactly ! those which became affeeled 
were at the midetage of their growth, the age at which I have 
idways found them most auseeptible. Those at the other end 
of the bed were younger, aad they escaped. They would faa^ 
been affected like the rest if they had been of more mature 
growth. Th* cool non-eleetiic state of the air just now is Teijf 
favourable to the well-doing of Potatoes, and on this aoeoani 
I trust no thunder and lightning wiU visit us for some tiaa." . 



At page 412 there is a description of a failure in Potato 
stems, and the question is asked if similar manifestations hate 
been noticed. Although, probably, my garden is more than 
three hundred miles from the place where these symptcana 
have appeared, yet a precisely similar condition of things eiiflAi 
here (Cornwall) in my own and some neighbouring gardens. 

I have earefidly examined the stems which have lotksi 
down, I flnd. they are solely those of the Scotch Begents ; Ba^f 
Franses, Kidneys, Flukee, and others have no iaetaneee a mn ng rt 
them, and this holds good in the other gardes aUuded to. 
From watching them and from examixmtieB of theatems» I leA 
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wuTinoed that the rottenneBS arises from the Teiy wet and windy 
•eason we have had. The stems with me having grown rather 
Inznriaatlyi they were violently swayed by the wind, and by 
degrees revolved, as it were, in the ground, and so cnt their own 
throats ; -for in eaohinstaaoe the rottenness is found where the 
action snoh as I describe it wonld be felt by the stem. The other 
kinds to which I have referred escape, owing, I believe, to their 
man sturdy growth, and to halving a more sheltered position. 
She tenderness of the Regent stem marking it ont as the first 
mtim for blight is well known ; this more delicate habit, with 
Ihe peculiarly onseasonable weather, with ns I consider to be 
the cause of this failure. — Subscbibul 



WHAT IS A VARIEGATED PELARGONIUM? 

liiiTT raisers of Variegated Pelargoninms are very anxions to 
have this matter definitely settled, so that no mistake may 
oconr at any exhibition where they may exhibit their varieties. 

At the forthcoming Bury St. Edmunds Show one of the 
special prizes, a silver cap valaed at £10 10»., is offered for the 
best twelve seiedling Variegated Pelargoniums of 1866 and 1867. 
Two other prizes are also offered in Classes 18 and 19 for six 
Variflgated Pelargoninms. In Class 18 the sabjeote invited are 
described as six Variegated Pelargoniums including Nosegays, 
distinct varieties. There are very few Nosegays that I have 
teen that have more than two colours in the leaf. If Pelargo- 
niums of the Bronze and Gk>ld section are to be excluded from 
collections for which the £10 IO9. prize is offered, what is to 
be done in the class for six Variegated, in which Nosegays are 
admissible? 

I think the schedule in its present form is likely to mislead 
many intending exhibitors at the forthcoming Exhibition, and 
to occasion the jurors at that Exhibition much trouble and 
unpleasantness. 

I maintain that any departxnre from the normal state must 
he variegation. If, as I understand by a communication lately 
nceiv«d, a collection competing for the £10 10*. prize would 
be disqualified if containing plants belonging to the Bronze 
and Gold section, then I say the old Manglesii, Flower of the 
Day, Bijou, d;o., are no longer Variegated Pelargoniums ; and 
if not, what are they t 1 shall, therefore, feel obliged if the 
Editors will give us the benefit of their opinion. I also hope 
eorrespondents will give us their views on the matter. 

I enclose leaves of several of my Bronze and Gold varieties, 
also leaves of a new section. The latter have only two colours 
in the leaf. Several of the Bronze have three; but if the 
Bronze and Gold cannot be considered variegated, the leaves 
of the pretty varieties named above cannot be variegated. I 
trust the Council of the Boyal Horticultural Society will inform 
exhibitors by advertisement as early as possible, that all varie- 
ttes with leaves containing more than one colour are variegated 
and eligible, and that such varieties may be exhibited without 
being disqualified at the forthcoming Bury St. Edmunds Exhi- 
bltiott. If something of this sort be not done, I think few 
exhibitors from a distance will bring their plants to the Exhi- 
bition. Mr. D. T. Fish wishes to see everything of beauty 
CKhibited on that oooasion. ' I therefore hope he will give us 
his views on the matter, and also ti^ to induce the Council of 
the Boyal Horticultural Society to adopt some measure similar 
to that which I have suggested above. — J. WiliiS. 

[We have no doubt, if the words of the prize list remain 
unexplained, that any Pelargonium having another colour in it 
except the ordinary green and the dark zone, or horseshoe, is 
admissible to compete for the County silver cup, and in Classes 
18 and 19 ; for that prize list does not even employ the word 
•• ZonaL" 

To remove all doubts, we hope that the Society's Council 
will publicly announce the varieties they intend to be included 
nnder the geneml term of ** Variegated Pelargoniums." 

To avoid ambiguity. Zonal Pelargoniums, we think, should 
be divided into four sections, each with its special designation 
and characterisUcs. 

1. Zonal Pelargoniums (the old Horseshoe), having green 
iMKves with a dark zone. 

2. Variegated Zonal Pelargonimns, having green leaves with a 
dark zone, and edged, or otherwise marked, wi^ white or yellow 1 

84 Golden Zonal Pdargoniums, having yeUow leaves and a 
dark or coloured zone. 

4. Versicolor Zonal Pelargoniunis, having leaves partly green, 
Int marked with two or man additional colovrs, and zone 
furtially^ 



Such a division may be considered arbitrary, but it has the 
great advantage of certainty — enabling competitors to foreknew 
clearly against what and with what they most contend. It 
would also proportionately lessen the difficulties of Ufo JndgBik 

—Eds.] 

THE EDINBURGH WORKING MEN'S 
FLOWER SHOW. 

This is fixeGl.to take place on the 3rd of August next. 

*' The Shoiv of 1866 was a complete success. It was held in 
the Com Exchange, Grassmarket, on Saturday, 28th July. It 
is estimated that upwards of 5000 persons visited it in the 
course of the day, 4000 having paid Id. each admission after 
two o^clock. In all, there were 245 competitors, 80 of whom 
entered in Class IV. as ' Juveniles under fifteen years of age;' 
and, in addition, there were about 30 exhibitors, indudinff 
several nurserymen, who kindly brought forward valuable and 
interesting collections of plants. (At the former Show, theee 
were only 160 competitors.) There were 481 entries of plants^ 
Ac., for competition. 

** The number of successful competitors was 133, to wheat 
were awarded 220 prizes, including a number of * speciala** 
amounting in all to £21 6^. 9d. 

" The unanimous opinion of the Judges was, that, compared 
with the Show of 1SC5, a most decided improvement in the 
quality and appearance of the plants exhibited had taken place, 
showing increased care and skill in culture ; and testi^ng to 
the fact that the experience gained during the former year had 
gone far to assist in educating the people in the cultivation d 
flowers, even at smoky windows, and other situations equally 
unfavourable to floriculture. 

*' The Committee are pleased to announce that during the 
past year a permanent fond, in support of the Working Men^a 
Flower Show, was originated by the handsome donation of 
£100 sterling from the late Bailie Alexander, as trustee of the late 
John Mackenzie, Esq., 8, Manor Place, Edinburgh, theintereift 
of which will be applied to payment of a series of prizes to be 
designated the ' Mackenzie Prizes ;' and the Committee hope 
that additions to this fund, will be made from time to time by 
parties interested in this movement. 

*' A new feature of last year's Show, which imparted to it 
considerable interest, was the district competition—prizes 
having been offered for plants grown 'in specified districts, in- 
addition to those open to residents in any part of the city. 

*' In beginning operations for the ensuing summer, the Com- 
mittee wonld earnestly solicit a renewal of the liberality of' 
their friends. Bills, containing full particulars relative to>the 
Working Men's Flower Show for 1867, may be had on appli- 
cation to — ^W. P. DfiUsiMONi), Seeretanj, 52, George Street^ 
Edinburgh,'' 



HARDY PLANTS IN FLOWER IN EARLY 
SPRING. 

'BITTON, OLOUCESTEBSHIBE. 

March 25. Narcisffns cernnns plenos 
pamllas plenus 
GartlBil 
„ 2S. Anemone coronaria 

Mu»eari botryoldes, dark 
bine, light Mae, alia, . 
and pallenB 
Triteleia unlflora 
Anemone Hndsoniaaa 
Dentaria dlgitata 
Leueojam ssUtuiii 
Puschkinia soilloides 
Gardamine trifoIiaU 
Brythroniom violscenn 
Peaoh 
Nectarine 
„ 80. Corydalia cava 
bnlbosa 
braeteata 
Naroieans tricolor 
Oagea Intea 
Anemone nemorosa 
Cjdonia japonioa alba 
Orobns veruoa 



March 1. Epimedinm pinnatnm 
eleffans 
Erythronium dens-oanis 
Naroissns pamiloa 
Primnla helvetica 

marginata major 
„ S. Helleboms Tiridis 

Polmonaria ofBcinalls 
offleinalis alba 
„ 7. Mandraffom pneoox 

SoUla nivaha (prsBcox?) 
RoldanelU Cloaii 
„ 9. Lnsola By^Ivaiioa yar. 
„ 16. Iriataberosa 
„ 82. Apricot 

Sangoinaria csnadenala 
„ 28. Anemone pavonina 
Draba rema 
aisoides 
Tostilago farfara 

fartMra varl^gata 
SeUla bifotia mbro 
„ 85. Narcissas oalathinns 
odoma 
oemaoB 
— H. N. B. 

BI6HLAKB8, NBAB OBAITTHAIC. 

In the first week of January my garden was enlirened by 
•Jasntnmaa (nndiflomm, as I suppose, the yellow flowers ap- - 
rpeaaag belora tha foliage), *YixginiaD Stock, LatirwlHnw,^ 
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^ntirrhmniDB ; Prixmofes, the snlphar, red, and erimioii 
^rrietieg ; GhmAnthemnmi, Turioas eoloan ; •Wallflowera, 
^Mth (the pink herbaoeooB), Hepatioas, aingle pink and blae 
^^arieties; Aconite, yellow; Cowslip, yellow, and Tarietiea; 
Viola ooznnte ; •Bosei, monthly, 'La Brillante, •Angntte Mie ; 
Polmonaria. Those to which an asterisk is prefixed were 
flowering thronghont the greater part of December. 

In the fourth week of January I had the Helleboxe or Ohiist- 
mas Rose, Snowdrop, Arabis albida, garden yarieties of Daisy, 
and the yellow-striped Croons. 

By the second week of Febmary I had Hepatioas, the doable 
blue and pink ; Wood Strawbeny in flower ; Croons, white, 
manre, and Drap d*Or ; Hyacinth, white or Roman. In the 
third and foorth weeks of February :— Mesereon, Hoond's- 
iongae, or Cynoglossnm, Anbrietia, and Polyanthns. 

March, owing to its severity, added little to the list ; it rather 
indeed, diminished it. The Roses, the Chrysanthemnms, the 
Antirrhinums, Lanmstinus, and Wallflowers, were cut off, and 
others arrested in their growth. It produced, however, the 
Mossoms of the Almond, Apricot, and Peach, numerous Hya- 
«inth8, and the pale yellow Yan Thol Tulip. 

These all grow on the slope of the high table land between 
Orantham and Stamford, the highest table land in England, 
according to the trigonometrical survey, notwithstanding that 
the prejudices of some have led them to speak of Lincolnshire 
as consisting only of fens, marshes, and bogs. My garden, 
however, is greatly sheltered by evergreens, and the minimum 
temperature in it is usually from 1" to 3** higher on the average 
of a week than in the vicinity of London, as registered in Thk 
JouBNAL OF HoRTicuLTUBB. The soil is generally loamy, and 
filled with small fragments of magnesian limestone, the rock 
being only from 8 to 5 or 6 feet below the surface. The soil 
of tlie flower-beds is, of course, more of an artificial character, 
"having had various fertilising substances from time to time 
thrown upon it. — Phuokepos. 

ACKLIM H4LL, Mn>DLB8BOB0UOH-0M-TBBS. 



Xsroh A. Apricots, Ponoliea, p«r- 
ti&Ily In bloom 
„ 8. Yariegated Daisy 

Lnngwort 

Elm 

Whit« Dead Nettle 
„ IS. Wood Primrose 

Shepherd's Purse 

Willow 

Aspen 
„ 90. Ribes sanffnineom 

Daffodil, double 

Doronlenm anstriaeom 

Bellis perenois 
« ». DoK's-tootb Violets 

Yellow Field Pansy 
„ 35. Oonble White Primrose 

Doable SolpharPrbnrose 

Vinca minor 

Dandelion 
, Oorse or Whin 

Hyacinths in the border 

Veronica agrestia 
1. Vari4»gated Arabis 

Larch 
8. Koniga maritimA 



37. 



April 



April 8. Grape Hyacinth 

Double Narcissas 

Asamm eoropnam 

Tulips 
„ 9. Anemone apennlna 

Auricula, various 

Common Box 
n 18. 8weet Oale 

Corchorus Japonious 

Corydalls bulbosa 

Fritillflria meleaffris 

Almond tree 

Hellebomsnlger 

Honesty 

Rhododendrons, various 
„ %L Hoop-pottlooat Narcis- 
sus 

Virginian Stock 

Wood Sorrel 

Snowy Mespilus 

Plums 

Pears 
„ 80. Cydonia Japonlca 

White Rlbea 

CerasUum Bieberstelnil 



LEAFING OF THE OAK AND ASH. 
I QUITE agree with you concerning the leafing of the Oak and 
Ash. I have always found the Oak some days earlier. I take 
my obserrations from the same trees yearly where the trees are 
Ipfowing together. This has been the case for ten years. Un- 
fortunately I have not the former six years* register, but I 
state the time of budding and leafing for the last four years. 

1864. 1866. 1866. 1867. 

Oak in bud ... . Apr. 12th. . . Apr. 16th. , . Apr. 18th. . . May 7th. 
Oak in leaf .... May 5th. .. May 7th. .. May 26th. .. May 10th. 
Ash in bud ... . Apr. 29th. . . Apr. 12th. . . May 10th. . . May 29th. 
Ash in leaf .... May 16th. . . May 20th. . . May 29th. . . June 5th. 
I saw it stated a few weeks ago, that the Ash and Oak always 
eome into leaf simultaneously. I think locality must have 
something to do with the trees from which that oonduaion was 
derived.— B. Hawkins, Sunderland. 



Mahchistir HoRTicuLTUBAii EXHIBITION. — We are informed 
Ihat the money taken at the gates in half-orowns and shillings 
will more than oover expenses ; but beyond this 260 new two- 
guinea suhsoribers have been obtained, and there is no doubt 



but that a very large number of these will oontinne membets, 
thus contributing to the permanent good of the Society. £500 
obtained by extension of membership is of very much more 
importance than the same amount received for entrance to the 
Show. 



t fumigating-pnrpoees, I think an admixture of Omjmn0 
r would be better than sulphur, and protect the revannis 



DUTYFREE TOBACCO. 

Fonl 
peppers 
at least equally well.— G. S. 

[We think so too. If sulphur is peremptorily required to 
be mixed with tobacco duty-free for gardening purposes, ii 
will prevent its being employed for fumigating.] 



JOTTINGS ABOUT FLOWER GARDENING. 

Thbbb is often some difficulty in arranging plants in flower 
gardens, and even after many years* practice the task of airangs- 
ment is not always satisfactorily completed without mneh 
mental balancing of the plants employed. For instance, should 
*we plant a flower garden of eighteen or twenty-four beds with 
a variety of oolours, in all probability recourse will be had to 
Pelargoniums with variously coloured foliage. Now, here arises 
a difficulty. If Flower of the Day, or any of the varieties of 
which it may be taken as a representative, be employed, the 
colour of the leaves and that of the flowers will cause perplexify 
at once, as one or the other will not come in well in forming a 
proper airangement with the Tom Thumb and the Moscgsy 
sections. 

If, on the contrary, regard is paid only to the colour of the 
flowers without reference to that of the leaves, the matter is 
more easily settled. Were I confined to one class or seetiott ai 
Pelargoniums in order to produce a pleasing result in a mode- 
rate-sized flower garden, I would decidedly choose the Nosegay 
varieties, for these offer a great variety of colours; stiU their 
foliage in general partakes more or less of a dark green hue, 
especially when viewed from a short distance; and I bold 
that a flower garden is seen to most advantage from a moderate 
distance if it is of some extent, 1ms pleasing surroundings, and 
is of an appropriate form for displaying to advantage the 
living picture within. Where flower gardens are placed close 
to mansions with terraces where architectural embellishments 
are largely employed, from the architect studying' only the dis- 
play of his professional talent very often when tho gardening 
artist has to perform his part towards the adornment of the 
reoidence, he is embarrasseid by the massive surroundings, 

I have often found a more pleasing effect produced in a 
flower garden by principally employing the Nosegay Pelargo- 
niums, along with Calceolarias and two or three of the nMist 
distinct and compact- growing Verbenas, than when I availed 
myself of any of the light and Yariegsited bedding Pelargoniaxns. 
Between twelve and sixteen years ago I often encountered a 
similar difficulty in respect to the tartan-looking varieties of 
Verbenas which were then planted. Examined individually 
they may have been pretty, but no frame to the picture, how- 
ever refreshing to look upon of itself, could compensate for, 
or cure the muddy appearance which many of them presen-ted 
to a person at 40 or 50 yards away. 

No colour can show off flowers to greater advantage tlian 
green, which affords relief to the eye, and a pleasing oontxagt 
to the colours of most the plants now used so extensively in 
flower gardens. 

When 1 have wished to produce effect by the foliage, and not 
by the flowers, I have frequently never permitted Flower of the 
Day and similar Variegated Pelargoniums to flower, cutting off 
the blooms as soon as they appeared. Indeed, one of the moat 
effective ribbon-borders I ever had owed its beauty entirely to 
the foliage. In it I had Flower of the Day and Golden Chain, 
with between the two a row of Perilla nankinensis, always kept 
to the proper height. Golden Chain was next the grass. 

What I said respecting standard sorts and former favourites 
may apply with more or less force to Mrs. Pollock and similar 
beautiful varieties. If there were a greater contrast between 
their foliage and flowers, to what advantage could they be em- 
ployed—for instance if any of them had flowers of the ooloiir 
of Christine instead of red, salmon or flesh-coloured ones, whieh, 
being borne above such a glossy leaf -surface of rainbow hnes^ 
greatly diminish the effect, especially when seen from the 
distance of only a few yards. I never saw Mrs. Pollook look 
better than in alow-roofed greenhouse, where the range of viaiott 
was limited, and where all the flower-stems were xemoved. In 
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A partUHj shaded house, and a lather moist atmosphere, this 
variety is seen to great adTantage ; bat in the open garden in 
the sun, partieolarly where the soil and subsoil are both dry and 
grayelly, the whole of the Mrs. PoUook class are liable to ha^e 
their leaves browned. Saeh is the effeot of soil and situation, 
that in one place they are not satisfactory, exeept in well- 
prepared borders and beds, whilst in others they grow as freely 
as Tom Thamb ; bat after all will they ever prove so effective 
as the Nosegays, when seen from a distance of, say, 40 or 
50 yards f — G. Dawson. 



HOYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SHOW.-Junb 19. 
It has not fallen to my lot to witness many of the great shows this 
year ; and as this was the only one I am likely to enjoy this season, 
I was heartily glad to hear it prononnced by several of the most oon- 
ttant habitwis one of the best. To me the exhibitions here seem not 
only nnsnrpossed bat nnequalled. At the Regent's Park, though no 
novelty is attempted, no sensational alterations made, jet the scene 
is ever novel and fresh. The view on entering the tent, althongh 
seen a dozen times, is still as striking and as fine as ever ; and an ex- 
hibitor mnst feel, however he stands with his competitors, that every- 
fting has been done to make his plants look effective. 

In endeavouring to give an aeooant of the florists* flowers, I shall 
begin, as in dnty bonnd, with the Boses. Here amongst the growers 
for sale were to be found, as usual, the finest flowers. Their stock is 
so large, that it is only when amateurs approach them in this respect, 
that ^ey can hope to compete with them. Messrs. Mitchell, Cranston, 
Paul &; Son, and Fraoer, were the exhibitors ; and the best box in the 
Exhibition was that shown by Mr. Cranston. These consisted of 
Pauline Lansezeur, Jean Goujon, Souvenir d'Elise, Madame Wilier- 
moz. Marguerite de St. Amand, Abbe Berleze, Madame Furtado, Le 
Khone, Madame Julie Daran, Niphetos, Madame Boll, Souvenir d'un 
Ami, Dr. Andry, a truly grand Rose; General Jacqueminot, now 
saperseded by some of his progeny ; Jules Maigottin, Victor Yerdier, 
Senateur Vaisse, Madame Enorr, Mdlle. Emain, Gloire de Dijon, 
and Mazcchal Vaillant. Messrs. Paul Ss Son had some fine boxes, 
containing in especiollv good condition Lord Herbert, Duchesse de 
Caylus, Joseph l^iala, Alfred Colomb, and Triomphe de Rennes. Mr. 
Mitchell had some very fine boxes of twenty-five Roeos, three trusses 
of each. They were La Tour de Croay, too full, and rejected by me 
long ago for that reason, but here very fine ; Alfred Colomb, Maurice 
Bemarain, Celine Gonod, John Hopper, Pierre Kotting, excellent; 
Charles Lefebvre, still unsurpassed ; Le Rhone, Madame Boll, Sena- 
teur Vaisse, Anna de Diesbach, Madame Furtado, Gloire de Dueher, 
Marechal Suchet, loose ; Madame Domage, ditto ; Louis Van Houtte, 
.zoogh ; Madame Clemenoe Joigneaux ; Marcchal Niel, fine — it is, 
by.the-by, a mistake to call this hardy ; Charles liargottin, rough ; 
Louise Peyronny ; Adolphe Rothschild ; Xavier Olibo, crooked on open- 
ing ; Caroline de Sansal, and Madame Victor Verdier. Messrs. Paul and 
Son were second with fine flowers, containing amongst others Princesse 
Marie do Cambridge, Madame Fillion, Beauty of Waltham, Alba 
Rosea, Olivier Delhomme, Francois Lacharme, AchiUe Gonod, Ma- 
dame V. Verdier, Gloire de Dijon, Xavier Olibo, Comtesse dn Cha- 
brillant, Madame Charles Wood, Marguerite de St. Amand, very fine ; 
Pierre Netting ; and Alfred Colomb, a very fine Rose. Before leaving the 
qoeen of flowers I must notice a tnily re^ addition, in every sense of 
tae word, to our already numerous favourites, but in a class in which 
we are very deficient. I allude to Miss Ingram, a Rose raised at the 
Royal Gardens, Frogmore, by Mr. Ingram, the veteran aud accom- 
plished gardener at that truly regal establishment. It is a lovely 
white Rose with a blush centre, somewhat of the shape of the old Cab- 
hage, perfectly hardy, having withstood the frost of Januazy, which 
destroyed nearly all the light Roses in that locality. I venture to 
predict for it a career as an English Rose equal to John Hopper. 
• I suppose many will consider it rather oomiug down from Roses to 
Pannes. All I can say is, that it astonishes me that the Pansy is not 
more grown. It requires, indeed, as all florists' flowers do, more care 
than bedding plants ; but I am suro the enjoyment of beholding these 
lovely flowers displaying their beauties in early spring, is worth the 
trouble. Take Messrs. Downie, Laird, & Laing's collection, which 
was sent up from Scotland on purpose for this Show. What beauties ! 
The stand contained Mr. J. Graham, Waverley, Vesta, Alice Downie, 
Miss Carnegie, Yellow Queen, Princess of Wales, Countess of Rosslyn, 
General Young, Alex. MoNab, Mary Lamb, Perfection, Miss Ramsay, 
Comus, C. W. P. Ramsav, Mary J. White, Alex. Whamond, Villsge 
Maidt Lady Lucy Dnndas, General Lee, Miss Muir, J. B. Downie, 
Attraction, Arab, Invinoible, Emily Lyall, Miss Watson, Gem, Mrs. 
Hopkins, Eclat, George Wilson, and Chancellor. Inferior to them in 
form and substance, hut remarkable for their novel oolooring, were 
* the Fancy Pansies, eonsistinff of — Oriana, Princess Alios, Colleen 
Bawn, Earl of Rosslyn, Ifiss Melville, Cede NuUi, Jeanette, Maoearoni, 
Mrs. R. Dean, Belle Lilleoise, Indigo, Striped Queen, and Hugh W. 
Adair. Mr. Turner, of Slough, had a beautiful stand of Pinks, con- 
taining exquisite flowers of Attraction, Bean^ of Bath, Lord C. 
Wellesley, tlxcellent. Rev. Geo. Jeans, Marion, Derioe, Charles Water- 
ton, Charles Turner, James Hogg, President, Helen, Cristabel, Blondin, 
Margaezite, Harieqvia, Mary Aime, Prinee of Wake, Tioleiy, and 



Emily. Here is another florists* flower which bnt few grow in these 
days of gardening made easy. 

Pelargoniums were exhibited in fine condition, but I shall only dwell 
upon the seedlings, of which there was a large bank, the greater portion ' 
being oontributed by Mr. Foster, of Clewer Manor. Of these the beet 
were — SoBur de Charite, a bright orange flower, lower petali slightly 
pencilled, upper petals dark, with bright salmon rose margin : Empresr, 
a salmon rose flower, with a beautiful shade of riolet through it, dark 
blotch, with narrow edge ; Joan of Are, a fine dark flower, reminding ' 
one by its name of the first grand march in PolarKoniums, ah I how 
many years ago, when the old Joan of Arc and Foster's Sylph as- 
tonished the world ; but what an advance since then I Hermit, carmine 
lower petals, painted with dark cerise, upper petals black, shaded with 
dark crimson; Prince Consort, rosy carmine lower petals, medium 
blotch, the plant of excellent habit, and very free-blooming ; and Trou- 
badour, a beautiful salmon-coloured fiower, very like Mary Hoyle, bnt a 
little more carmine in it, perhaps. Mr. Hoyle had only some yearling 
plants — Needle Gun, very dark ; Patrimony, a large flower of bold 
appearance; and Miss Hervey, a pretty painted flower. Marksman 
(Fraser), is sure to make a good market plant, from its habit and 
profusion of bloom. From what I have seen and heard, the present is 
likely to be what I do not think last year was — productive of some fine 
flowers ; certainly in last year's group there is nothing so strikin^y 
in advance as Charles Turner and John Hoyle were wnen they were 
shown. 

There is much more to say, but space fails ; and here must end my 
contribution towards encouraging the growth of florists' flowers by 
detailmg the beauties that shine amongst them. — D.^ Deal, 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

WxEKLT Show, June 22n<f.— At the Show held this day there was 
onlv one exhibitor — ^namely, Mr. A. Wilkie, gardener. Oak Lodge, 
Addison Road, Kensington, who took a second prize for a coUeotion of 
Zonal Pelargoniums, a first prize for a collection of Fuchsias, a first 
prize for a collection of misoellaneoas plants, and an extra prize for 
another collection of plants, also a first prize for cut flowers. From the 
gardens of the Society at Chiswick an interesting collection of plants 
was exhibited, consisting of Raphanus caudatus (the Rat's-tail Radish), 
Gloxinias, Petunias, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, &c. 



HOOPER'S NURSERY, NEW WANDSWORTH. 

Fob evidence that a taste for flowers is rapidly progresiing 
we have only to look around and see what has been done within 
the last few years ; and as regards the neighbouihood of Lon- 
don, it is only neoeesary to visit Covent Garden Market, end 
compare the quantity and quality of the supply at present with 
what it was twenty years ago. If we go towards Glapham, 
Wandsworth, and Kingston in one direction, to West Drayton 
in another, to Homsey in a third, to Norwood, or, in short, if 
we take any thoroughfare but of London, not only villas but 
whole streets will be found adorned with a little conservatoty 
or greenhouse attached to each dwelling. In digressing from 
my immediate subject I take this opportunity of directing at- 
tention to the fact, that although some progress has been made 
in heating by hot water by the tank system, and by gas, never- 
theless there is a field open for some ingenious practical gar- 
dener to obtain celebrity by devising a simple, economical, 
and efficacious system of heating the small greenhousei or oon- 
servatories attached to dwelling-houses. 

Mr. Hooper's nursery is but five minutes* walk from the 
Clapham Junction station. The grounds are entered from the 
high road. On the left is the seed-shop, counting-house, ^c, 
aud on the right the show-house, containing fine specimens^ of 
the following Zonal Pelargoniums :— Beauty, pure white, with 
small centre spot of rosy salmon, dwarf, compacb, and perfect in 
outline. Conepicunm, carmine salmon , margin white, truss largo 
and compact, rising well above the foliage ; abundant bloomer, 
dwarf habit. Clipper, vivid scarlet, large finely-formed flowers. 
Dr. Lindley, orange scarlet, clear white eye. Duchess, rosy lake, 
compact, free. Festoon, centre rose, tinted with delicate bloeh ; 
flowers of very fine form. Gloire de Nancy, deep roey earmine, 
with large and perfectly double flowers. Glow, very large trues, 
and flowers of fine form and substance ; free bloomer, colour 
rich deep scarlet. Wiltshire Laes, rosy pink, remarkably larga 
flowers and trusses, a valuable variety. Nonsuch, bri^t eal- 
mon, white centre and edges. Bev. H. Domhrain, rich yelvety 
cerise, large well-formed flower and truss, very free. Bosehnd* 
roee, edged with white, well- formed fiower. 

The main walk from the entrance has a border at each sid*, 
40 yards long and 5 feet wide, planted very taetefnlly in iri- 
angoUr form with Mrs. Pollook, Lacy Grieve, Lady OalluB, 
Edwaid Geofge Huidanon« Lim% Ooldfin«h-4hA lait ftvD 
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iriili golden yellow foliage end bronsesooee of different sfaedee — 
end other Zonal and Variegated Pelargoninme ; alec Caleeola- 
ziae, BoHieson's Uniqne PeUmoniom, and the neweet and beet 
ifMrietiea of Yerbenae. Mrs. Polioek, hutij Griere, and other 
PelargoninmB were planted ont before the eoTere froet of May, 
and although they loet a few leaves, th^ are now growing freely, 
whieh will go f^tt to prove that they are not so tender as gene- 
rally supposed. 

In the quarters on eaeh side of the main walk are five aeres 
of nursery stock, consisting of dwarf-trained fruit trees of 
various soris, also two large beds of the beantiful Spanish Iris, 
several beds of border Tulips and other bulbs, Lilies of the 
Yalley, Helleborus niger, and upwards of a thousand Provence 
Boses well furnished with bloom. The pits contained Ca- 
mstUias and Azaleas, which succeed well placed on a cold 
bottom. There was also a large collection of Verbenas, mostly 
the new varieties of 1666. Gonspicnous amongst them were 
Crimson King ; Junius, a rich Indian red ; Mrs. General Lee, rich 
magenta, with crimson centre ; Rosy Circle, brilliant crimson, 
tinted with rose, white eye ; and Scarlet Nonpareil, soft lake 
eearlet, with large white eye. Variegated Hollies and other 
evergreens are propagated extensively in small pots, and in the 
propagating and other houses are Mrs. Pollock, Lady Cullum, 
Jjoey Grieve, and the other new Zonal and Variegated Pelar- 
goniums. Each cutting is inserted in a thumb- pot, and when 
rooted (whieh they are in a week or two with bottom heat), tbey 
are shifted into larger pots. I noticed a good Lobelia called Blue 
King, also Arabis mollis variegate, invaluable for edgings to beds 
and borders, and very freely increased. The two varieties of 
Viola comuta can be seen here. 

This nursery has been established only four years ; for the 
last two it has been in the possession of Mr. Hooper, who adds 
to his stock everything worthy of notice in floriculture. — 

W. SSAKE. 



VIOLA CORNUTA. 



As I wrote to you last year respecting my being disap- 
pointed in Viola comuta, I wish to say a few words now in its 
favour. 

The plsnts have been in the ground throughout the winter, and 
are now looking perfectly lovely. From present appearances 
they will continue to bloom for some weeks. I have a circular 
bed of about 3 feet in diameter, and it is all covered with beau- 
tiful mauve-coloured blossoms, and is not surpassed by any- 
thing in my garden. Perhaps it is only equalled in effect by its 
nei^bour bed of Cerastinm. 

Tou advised me last season to take outtings of the Viola. I 
did so, but they do not bloom so well as the parent plants that 
have been exposed to the long and severe winter. — A. 0., 
Eaeter, 



GISHURST COMPOUND. 

Ih a wood of nine hundred aores of yonng Fir trees, only 
1, 2, or 3 feet high, I noticed two years ago the presence in 
numbers of a sort of insect, the name of which I did not know 
and could not obtain from any one. These insects were then 
(in 1865), confined to two or three acres, scattered about in 
the wood in several parcels, and they did some barm, destroy- 
ing several hundreds of trees. The insects lasted the whole 
year, notwithstanding the cold and the warm weather. 

Last year (1866), I noticed that the insects had much in- 
creased, and that they covered twenty or twenty-five acres, 
also scattered about in the wood in ^nany parcels ; and at the 
end of the year I ascertained that many thousands of trees were 
destroyed by them. 

Finally the Easter of 1867 came, and I saw with terror that, 
contrary to what had ever been seen in this country, all these 
insects were still living, although the winter had been very 
eold and very long, and that the trunks of the trees were lite- 
rally covered with millions of nests of twenty to thirty eggs 
eaeh ; so that it was to be feared that the whole of the wood 
ought be overwhelmed by them, and mimons of trees de- 
stroyed. 

I tried several applications to kill the insects, but nothing 
mooeeded, or when it really killed the insects it also killed the 
trees at once. I finally heard of Gishurst compound, and 
need it in brushing the trunks and dipping the branches. It 
Bvcceeded admirably, killing immediately the inseets without 
deiosg any harm to Uie treess I determined, although the cost 
oi Moh work waa ooiuadefabls, ta d/o it aU over the twenty OV' 



twenty-five acres when it wae n ee essai y; but I had aasiiy 
done two or three acres, when after some extremely hot di^ 
I was happily prevented oontinning the task by the amral oi 
thousands of small insects, which I think are mealy bugs» snd 
whieh destroyed in a week all the inseets and their nesta^p-A. B. 



CULTIVATION OP THE TOMATO IN COLD 
FRAMES. 

Tbbbb are some dozen or more varieties, Powell's Early Bed 
we consider the best ; it answers well for frame culture. 

The experience of the past season has sufficiently shown 
that we ought not to depend entirely on ont-door culture to mest 
the demand. There may be exceptional c a s oe in favouaUe 
localities, but in Scotland generally, from the infonnaiion I 
have been able to gather, the Tomato crop may be considarsd t 
failure last season. 

"Where abundance of glass is at disposal, few difiSouliise 
attend the profitable cultivation of the Tomato ; it will prodoos 
abundantly, protected by glass, with or without the aid of arti- 
ficial heat, if provided with an open exposure. The iwck mil 
of a vinery. Peach-house, or orchard-house affords grand scope 
to its luxuriant growth, from which we sometimes seeeDOODODs 
crops gathered ; but in our opinion, cropping in sndi housts 
is sometimes carried too far, and we think some rsstmiat 
should be put on the roots. The necessity of this will at <»ce 
be manifest when we refer to the gross-feeding nature of ths 
Tomato, and its innumerable rootlets, which spread themselTei 
in all directions, extracting the richer qualities from ths aoO. 
To avoid this consumption of what is essential to the proper 
health and development of the permanenft plants, boxes 3 tet 
square by 8 inches in depth (inside measure), plungsd laiel 
with the surface and filled with rich soil^ would be sdUuai 
accommodation to meet the requirements of the Toosto^ eitii 
the addition of good waterings of liquid naannre from tion t» 
time. 

In many cases none of the accommodations mentio&ad ne 
at command, and still the demands for Tomatoes are the ame. 

Cold frames would assist many out of this difficulty if pro- 
perly applied. But the question may be urged, Whsze, in 
that case, are Pelargoniums, &c., to be grown ? — they mnit be 
displaced or sacrificed before this can accomplished. 

The system we yearly practise with good sucosss is as 
follows : — In the beginning of February a frsime is put in ordsr 
to receive our first batch of cuttings, early Melons, fte. As 
soon as the bed is reduced to a proper heat, a sprinkling of 
Powell's Tomato is sown in a six-inch pot and plunged in the 
leaves along with the Melons, both getting the same attention 
on to the time the Tomato requires to be singled out sni 
planted individually in pots 3 inches in diameter. The soil 
used for this operation has been previously warmed by lying a 
few days in the hotbed. The plants are returned into bsst 
again, and at the next potting they are shifted into 4i-iaflh 
pots, the compost employed being one-third light loam, one* 
third well-rotted manure, and one-third equal portions ssad 
and leaf mould. The plants are again returned to their old 
quarters, and are similarly managed for a few weeks nune^ 
giving larger shifts when their roots have filled the pots. Tlis 
last potting ought to take place at the commencement of May, 
and this time into eight-Inch pots, by which time the plsnts 
are vigorous and are pointing out their laterals (side shoots). 
They are again put back to the frame and kept in an afltiTe 
condition till the middle of the month, when they are remofsd 
to a dry cool pit, placed on boards, and shaded for a few days 
until they recover the change. 

After-culture. — In the last week of May, the arrangSDMBls 
are completed for their final shift into cold frames in the follow- 
ing manner. A line of boxes is placed at proper distances slong 
both ends, and also the back of the frames, and other lines of 
boxes are placed running from south to north directly under 
each rafter. The boxes are plunged level with the surfsoe of 
the sawdust which covers the bottom. They measure Idinshiff 
long, 16 broad, by 8 deep, and are stiffly filled with a mixtme 
of equal portions of rotten turf and old mushroom-bed dosfb 
chopped well up but not riddled. The plants are next intro> 
duced and planted at a distance of 2f feet apart along the bed: 
and ends, as well as in the boxes placed immediately beneslb 
the rafters. Strong stakes are next placed at convenient dis- 
tances underneath the rafters to tie the shoots to, making tbs 
tops of the stakes press hard against the rafter, while the poinii 
ave seauad in Qm aoU hi^w» whicii aota as ateofport, and hMV^ 
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ifrranniyviBg; in like ttttmer ftetes a»e piofiA«a lor the 
r i^MitB, to «TOd dsmagiDg tlw inmrnt bj nailing np 4fae 
^ibooli to them. Tbe plants akoald nom be veil watered, Imt 
^fOBlttaMepttkigly for a few d^ya, and shaded witii mats If the 
man iB vtreng. It will now be seen that a oonaiderable spaee is 
4efl ^wsant between theTows of plants, whieh will give abondanee 
of room to sneh plants as Pclargoninms, Fnobsias, Balsams, 
vndiiie Hke, the Foobsias and Balsams being plnnged among 
'ttie mtwdost, and the PeiaigDninms iMsed on large pots to a 
^eenvement distanoe from the ghtss. The frames may thus be 
well etooked, bat not ovoerowded, and one finds oonYenienee 
lor many plants that are of ton neglected. 

Training,-^ru enstom is to allow for each plant one leading 
shoot, and three on each side, trained fan-shape, which shoots 
are tied oaref iflly to the upright stakes as they progress, and as 
soon as each has formed two trusses of flowers, their points are 
pinched oat or. back to the eye beyond the last-formed trass, 
and all other growths are scrupoloasly oat away. Admifc air 
abundantly throaghout all the stages of their growth, bnt par- 
ticnlarly when ^e flowers begin to expand, until the fruit has 
formed. As soon as the fruit has attained to the dimensions 
of Walnuts, the first watering of weak liquid mannre is given, 
at first twice a- week, afterwards in every alternate watering. The 
eyes left at the last pruning will by this time have grown into 
uioots ; these, and every superfluous growth remaining, should 
be removed. 

After this dressing, if the plants are in a vigorous condition, 
in a short time they will show themselves very impatient, and 
if there is still one dormant eye about them it will be forced 
out, and must be at once cut away. The leaves will also be in 
vigorous growth, and have expanded to prodigious dimensions, 
which they may fairly be allowed to do, excepting trimming 
back any tnat eover or shade the fruit. As the season advances, 
the swelling of the (ruit will keep pace, and the plains will 
zapidt^ extract the moisture from the soil, which necessitates 
a dai^ and abundant supply of water, especially in strong sun- 
shine ; if the weathbr prove dull, less will be required. 

The flubseqnent flpianagement is merely a repetition of that 
already given — viz., air abundanUy, keep dear of extra growths, 
tdzq we leaves that interfere with the fruit, at the same time 
preasrving as many on i^e plant as possible, tie out the laterals 
AS ihey advance, sprinfcle with pure water overhead after a 
day's strong sun, and as soon as a general show of colour is 
vidUe, discontinue water, and teke ofl the lights, exoeptinsg on 
wet days. 

From the above system of treatment we managed to keep up 
a anpply from the end of July until November, with a frame 
m s asm ing 80 leet long, 10 wide, 4i high at back waU, and 3 at 
iBOBt wall.-— A. EzBB (in Oardener). 



NEW VAKIEGATED PELARGONIUMS AT THE 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS SHOW. 

Pbbmit me to call the attention of your readers to tiie ac- 
eompanying letter, which I have received from Mr. John Wat- 
aon, nurseryman, St. Albans, the raiser, of Miss Watson and 
^tiwr fine Tricolor Pelargoniums, proposing sweepstakes of 
twwitj and ten guineas for the best two new Yariegatod Felar* 
goniums and the best single new Variegated FelargoniQm, to 
4be competed for at the Bory Show :— 

** I see that there ia a cup of the ralue of ten gimieas offered for the 
best twelve seedHng Variegated Pelargomnine of 1866-67, for which 
7 woald be glad to compete ; bnt under the arrangemente it is impos- 
«ible for me to do so, for the simple reason that, ae aoaa. as I see a 
Bsndtjng is not likely to be nsefol I discaxd it at onoe. And as to 
■isenfllinc Pelargoniams of this class, I see bat little adTaatage to be 
derived, either by the pnblio or by private indiridoala, from exhibiting 
them in this state, as it is well known among raisers that there is no 
deoendanoe upon them ontil their character is established both as to 
haVit and colour. 

" The object to be sought is to know who has the best kinds not yet 
eent ont ; and the only way to bring ont the right kinds is to have a 
^flhallenge enp, value twenty gaineas, to be awarded to the raiser of the 
best two, and a seoond enp of the valne of ten gnineas to the raiaer of 
the oae best ki^d, aUowiag any raiaer to oompete for both onpe, and 
•o miser to exhibit less than six plants of each kind. This wonld 
plainly show who has the best to send ont in the two years to oome — 
iS67 and 1868 — ^the plants to be judged f^^^w^ing to roles laid down in 
the gardening paners. 

"Now, I shall be willing to Bnbseribe £B $8. towards the above prizes. 
'Win yon and yonr friends contribute the remainder ? An appeal 
-iiawmfi the gardening papers would doubtless be responded to at onoe, 
and the desind end would be gained. Of course it as understood that 



I should be at libestf to eempote for batii ptikss. Let me kaow A 
quickly as possible, and I will forward ny five goiasas by post to yea 
at o»oe.--JosN Watsoh." 

This spirited challenge desennes the support of yonr readetSb 
I shall be happy to oo-operate m any way— to receive and held 
the stakes, and oorrespond with intending exhibitors. I hspfa 
accepted Mr. Watson's liberal offer conditionally. If HberaHy 
responded to the prizes will be offered ; if not, all montosen-' 
trusted to me will be promptly returned. I sincerely hope, 
however, that the challeDge will be accepted. Independently 
of such a competition adding much to the richness of the Bury 
Show, it would test zeal merit better than any of the other 
prizes. 

There is much force in Mr. Watson's remarks on the ina- 
bility of seedlings. However, it is now too late to alter th^ 
schedule ; but by supporting Mr. Watson's thoroughly practical 
proposal, growers and the public alike would discover two or 
three of the very best varieties in existence — a point of the 
greatest possible moment at the present time, when both are 
bewildered by hundreds of so-called novelties, either like or 
inferior to those already in cultivation. — D. T. Fish, Eardwicke, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Svffolk. 



PAKENTAGE OP CLARKE-S ROSE PINK 
LORD LYON. 

Tbx paroQtage of Clarke's Bose Fink Lord Lyon, a seedling 
for forcing, to which a seoond-class certificate was awarded Ji4 
the Boyal Hortioultural Society's Show, is as follows :— 

Clarke's Garibaldi is the seed parent of Lord loren, Claude if 
the seed parent of Garibaldi^ Azme Boleyn is the seed parent el 
Claude. The pollen parent was a laced Pink named Sir fiobeoot 
Grant. Mr. D. Fish counted 110 flower-buds on one plant ia 
my garden on the 8th inat. — iAms Guasb, CoUege Strutf 
Bury St. Edmunds, 



TOBACCO TOUCH-PAPER. 

" N. E. O." requeste me to repeat my mode of nuddng fami- 
gating paper. It is as foUows : — 

Procure some coarse brown or the eoarse blue paper nraaUir 
employed as Uie outside wnm>ping of loaf sugar. Cut the paper 
into strips about 10 indaes et 1 foot wide, and form them into a 
loose roll, oonflnad so by a piece of string. Now, take an did 
iron saucepan which is useless for other purposes, and piaee 
in it a ^rter of a pound of coarse shsg tobacco, along witih 
three pinte of water. Boil tor twenty minutes or so, and tfaoa 
strain the liquor off through an old oolander. Betum the 
liquor into the pot along with 2 oas. of saltpetre, and a pxDflh 
or two of flowers of sulphur. As soon as the saltpetre is diN 
solved and the liquor has again become heated, stand in it the 
roll of coarse paper, and turn the latter upside down now and 
then. Continue the pot by the fire to keep the liquid hot till tlia 
paper becomes thoroughly saturated, then unroll it so that it 
may lie flat in a large dish, weighting it down with, 8ay«» 
couple of pebbles, then pour over it the remainder of ttia 
liquor from the saucepan, and let it remain till it is eold. 
Now, dry the strips of paper in the sun, or by a fire, and to 
what liquid remains in the diah add double the quanti^ of 
water, and syringe it over any tree or plant affected with aphis. 

In sick-rooms, or when there is any offensive emell in a 
sitting-room, a strip of the paper merely lighted and allowed to 
consome will be found to purify the place like magic, and a 
quarter of a pound of coarse fresh tobacco distributed evsnSj 
over the surface of three pieces of the touch-paper, each abont 
1 foot tong, rolled loosely into the shape of a Pickwidc cigars 
and kept in that shape by three pins — namely, one at each 
end, and one in the middle, would prove sufficient to f am^pato 
a small greenhouse for the green fly. When the cigars are to 
be lighted they can be retained in position by leaning them in 
small empty flower-pots. Should the tobacco prove too damp 
to bum freely, light the cigars at bottom instead of at the top. 
I do not, however, recommend this latter method, as the cigar 
is apt to burst into a flame, and for the welfare of the plante 
it should never be allowed to do so. One cigar would be suffi- 
cient for a two-light Cucumber or Melon-frame. 

Plants too large to be covered by the crinoline contrivance, 
which has been twice illustrated in these pages, I place in the 
earth-closet. My latest exploit, only a few days ago, in thin 
way was with two large plants of Ooronillas, on the stems and 
branches of which I observed a few scale insecta; a laqge 
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If jrtle with a few of another ipeeies of Male on the leavei ; 
and two planta of Bollitaon't Uoique Pelergoniiim, a faTonrite 
•ort of mine, though yery liable to be attacked bj green fly. A 
cigar in the evening and a good tyiinging next morning before 
the enn was allowed to shine upon the plants, have set them 
ibee from the pests. The exhaosted boiled tobaooo shoold be 
dried and kepi for mild fnmigationa of delicate phmts in flower. 
— UfWABDB AM) Omwjlbds. 



PEAR CULTURE. 



{CanHmud from page 296.) 
Pyrmmidal TVaittifi^.— A maiden tree being planted early in 
autumn, it should be headed back in Haroh to one, or at moat two 
^ea above the place where worked. If, however, it is weak the 
top shonld merely be shortened a little, but not so mneh as to 
aaose the eyes near the ground to break, and in antnmn, when 
Mtablished, it mast be cat back to one or two eyes above the 
graft. In spring a strong shoot will pnsh from one or both of 
the eyes or buds ; if there be two shoots, the best is to be re- 
tained, and the other removed. That which is retained should 
be trained apright, and allowed to grow throughout the season 
mtouched as regards pruning. 

« In autumn the shoot should be eut down to within 18 inches 
from the ground, cutting above a bud, and not too dose to it, 
lor if the winter prove severe, the bud next below the out may 
ho injured : therefore, make the cut not less than a quarter of 
«i inch above the bud intended to furnish the leader, nor 
BOio than half an inch above it, and in spring, when the ro- 
iolting shoot is but a few inches long, the nortion left may be 
e«t off closely, in order that the shoot or leader may ^ow erect. 
This shoot should be trained upright as a continuation of the 
ilom, and below it other shoots will be produced. These must 
he under more restraint until the cessation of growth, which will 
be in September,. when the strong should be brought down to 
the horizontal line, or nearly so, but those that are weak ought 
to be allowed to remain as they are till they become sufficiently 
vigorous to be bent down, which will be the case by the autumn 
or end of summer following that of their production. Although 
the shoots may not be naturally disposed to form a sym- 
SMtrieal head, much may be done towards securing such by 
judicious early training. The laterals, if any, which is rare. 
Bead not be stopped, unless they interfere with the shoots ad- 
joining, when they may be stopped at the sixth leaf. If thia 
bo necessary the tree is sufficiently vigorous to allow of the 
•topping of the upright when it has grown 18 inchee, which 
should be done before midsummer, or not at all, and unices 
the tree is exceedingly vigorous, the operation is best deferred 
nntil the following year, for the side shoots will be much 
•tronger from the mature than from the immature central 
•hoot or stem. 

In November the upright should be pruned 18 inches above 
the point at which it was last cut ; but if very strong, 15 inches, 
•nd if weak only 11 inches. This heading-back will cause 
•hoots to push for the second tier of branches. The laterals 
upon the lower tier of branches should not be stopped in the 
following summer, as it is hardly possible to have the lower 
branches too strong ; but if the laterals interfere with the 
•hoots above them their points should be taken out at the 
sixth leaf. When the leader or upright has grown 18 inches 
its point should be pinched off, but not unless the tree is 
vigorous ; for if weak, it is best to secure the first, second, and 
third tiers of horizontals being strong and proceeding from 
the mature wood; as regards those towards the top of the 
tree, the maturity of the wood is of less consequence. I shall 
presume that the leader has been pinched at 18 inches above 
whore last headed back. Many shoots will be produced at that 
height, the uppermost of which is to be trained upright, and 
allowed to grow during the remainder of the season. 

At the winter pruning the upright should be eut back to 
18 inches above where it was pinched, and the laterals to within 
an inch of their bsae ; the side branches, having been depressed 
and regulated at the previous winter pruning, are not to be 
•hortened unless beyond the bounds esaential in forming that 
oone or pyramid of which I now propose to treat. I shall now 
dismiss the stem and side branches by simply stating that they 
are to be reared and originated in future years as in the past, 
until the height desired be attained, when the leader is to be 
olosely pinched. 

pThe vidth of a pyramid or cone at its Isse should be one- 
third the height of the tree. A tree, therefore, having a height 



of 6 foot, should noaauro 2 foot in width at the lower tiwcf 
branehea. Supposing trees to bo planted by the sidesof csntnJ 
walks in kitchen gardens in borden' not under 4 feet nor sx- 
ceoding 6 feet in width, the ttoes in a foor-feet-wide bord« 
should bo a little more than the width of the border ^)art, or 
4i feet, to allow of aceeaa to them on ovory side ; inafive-fMt 
border, 5 feet 9 inehea ; and in a six-leot border, 7 feet. 

I will take it for granted that the border is 4 feet wide, and the 
trees 4| feet apart. A tree in ouch a boidor will, with tw» 
tiers of horizontals from the mature and one from the ia- 
maturo or snnunor growth, appear ao xoproocBted in>^. 11. 




Tig. U. 



Fig. IS. 



The two pegs, a a, are intended to bo used in tying down ths 
side branches, 6 d, in a horizontal poaition. A line being 
strung from a to c, above the central atem, and 6 feet from 
the ground, as indicated by the dotted line a c, will show 
the places at which the side branches are to be stopped— 
namely, where the line crosses them. This stopping shoold 
be performed in summer ; but as it is most desirable to have 
the lower branches strong, they should not bo stopped until 
they have exceeded the limits indicated by the dotted lines; 
and stopping should not be practised until the first tier from 
the immature wood is taken by stopping the leader. 

In the autumn follovring, the third year of training, the ride 
branches should be cut back, as shown by the bars in Jig. 11. 
The knife must in future years not be used except to shoxten 
the central shoot or stem, and to cut the latersls to within a 
quarter and not more than half an inch of their base. All the 
side branches should not be first cut close to the dotted linei, 
for the upper will grow more freely than the loi^r ; the upper, 
therefore, should be shortened more than the lower— for ia- 
stance, b may be cut at the dotted line, the next tier above stsn 
inch from it, and the third 2 inches, reckoning frcm the central 
stem. 

The following year the base of the tree should be extended, 
as shown in fig, 12, still taking the line up no higher than 
before. The dotted lines are intended to show this. Now, the 
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tidB ihoois, from whaierer put piodvoed, are to be stopped 
ftt the sammer pruning at the lower tier when they reach 
the dotted line, and so on upwards ; and as the side branches 
will not be namerons enough, they may be allowed to fork ; 
only a proper distance (9 inches), should be allowed between 
the branches, and none but tnose required for permanent 
branches ought to be allowed to extend. Such are necessanr 
to seeore and preserve the outline of the pyramid, but aU 
within these must be kept closely pinched. The upper 
branches will be stronger than the lower; they must, therefore, 
be restrained by earlier and closer pinching, so as to equalise 
the sap as much as possible. 

It will be seen that the mode of training abore recom- 
mended is different from that referred to in YoL XI., page 461. 
I have acted on the idea that when the cultivator will take the 
trouble to train his own trees, he should do so in the most 
handsome form ; but the mode of training which I have just 
described is inapplicable to the majority of trained trees ob- 
tained from nurseries. 

The great fault of the trees which I have received from nur- 
series has been their having been originally headed back far too 
high ; the consequence was Uiey were badly furnished with shoots 
near the base. Sometimes the trees had been headed back at 
8 feet from the ground, and were without shoots on one side for 
A distance of 2 feet from the ground, whilst there were plenty on 
the other side. ■ This was probably owing to the trees standing 
00 closely together as they do in nursery lines. In other cases 
the trees were badly furnished with shoots at the base, and 
those situated there were weak, and consequently the tree could 
never become so well furnished there as at the upper part, even' 
were the upper branches cut back, and the summer pinching of 
the shoots produced at the upper part excessive. The case 
would have been different had the leader been headed back to 
12 or 18 inches. They would then have formed trees similar 
to that represented in fig. 18, which is the sort of tree I would 
reoommend, and the only description of tree that ought to be 
selected. It is only justice to say, that the majority of the 
treee which I have received from nurseries were well furnished 
with shoots near their base, in many cases equal to the tree 
represented by ^^. 18, and in most little inferior. 





Fig. 18. 



Fig. 14. 



In the case of such trees as those represented in fig, 18, 4 or 

5 feetin height, formed as shown in^^. 12, or bushes of the same 
height {fig. 14), it would be well to head back the leaders at 
the winter pruning to 18 inches until the height of 6 feet was 
attained, when the leader should be stopped when it has grown 

6 inches, cutting back the after-growth in the autumn to a bud 
6 indies above the last stopping, and so on in subsequent 
jetfrs until the required height is attained. 

The only other mode of training Pear trees (fig, 16), is either 
the original or a modification of M. Du Breuil's system, the 
object, it would seem, being to cover the wall or trellis quickly. 
The trees should be on the Qoinee stock, maiden plants being 
•hgible for planting. They should be planted 8 feet apart 



upon a 9-feet, and 2 feet apart upon a 12-feet wall. If planted 
8 feet apart they may have three branches, and if at 2 Met two 
branches, obtained as follows : — 

The trees being planted early in autumn may be headed 
back to two eyes, from which shoots will push. The strongest 
is to trained upright, and the other cut away. Every em 
couragement should be given during the summer by watering 
freely during dry weather, and the tree having made a shoot 
8, 4, or 5 feet in length, this should not be cut back in autumn 
but be brought down to an angle of 45**. In the case of the 
end trees, Uie shoot should be taken to the right or left 
horizontally. 

The shoot in the case of all the other trees being brought 
down to an angle of 46"*, will in spring push every eye or 
bud, and when this is done the branch may be nailed erect, 
and all the laterals pinched at the sixth leaf, except a strong 
shoot near the base of the tree, which is to be trained-in 
to the right or left of the lowest branch, according to the 
side of the wall which it is required to cover. Neither it 
nor the leader of the branch must be shortened in summer 
or autumn, unless one outgrow the other, when the strong 
may be kept pinched-in during the summer. In autumn 
they are to be brought down to an angle of 45*, as shown by 
fig, 15, which is intended to represent a 12-feet wall covered in 
the manner above described. The plan is that of M. Da 
Breuil, but I have not read his work. 




Fig. 15. 

The end trees should be planted as many feet, less one, 
from the end of the wall as the Utter is high, but as the ihooi 
wiU not be of sufficient length the first year to reach to the 
end of the wall if brought to a horizontal position, it should in 
the second year be kept at an angle of 45*, a strong leader 
being insured by closely pinching back the laterals, and in the 
autumn it may be brought down to the horizontal li ne, shoot 
in the following year being trained in diagonally at a ^ ^ ot apar 
all along the horizontal branch. 

Upon a 10-feet wall three branches will be required ; the ad- 
ditional branch is to be originated in the same way as the 
second, and during the third year. The central tree on the 
wall must be fan-trained. It would be as well to have it and 
those at the ends of the wall on the Pear stock. 

SxncinBB Pruning.— This is the most important operation of 
fruit-tree culture ; for it is evident that if the laterals are not 
shortened the crop must be small from the vigour of the tree 
being expended on a quantity of spray, and the fruit must be 
badly coloured and ripened from its being shaded by the need- 
less crowding of the foliage. It is not the present production 
only, but the crops of succeeding years that are injured by 
neglecting to summer-prune; for the crowding of the shoots 
and foliage prevents the spurs receiving sufficient light and air 
for their full maturation and perfection. Summer pruning ha s 
for its object the maintaiDiDg of the tree in order and fertility; 
it tends to check overluxuriance, prevents the overcrowding of 
the shoots, secures the formation and periection of the spun 
and frait-bnds, and favours a more full perfection of the ^xdt. 
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!Qmm is Bai OBtysonM difltr«Me of ofinton m totke ti»», 
.Int «lflo 'ftB to the minoiiiii of saflMner praniog. Xhe time is 
solely dependent on the eeaeon, mod. the Tigonr of ihe trees. 
JSCbe Amoont of praniog depends on the growth of the treee 
<yierated on, for thAt of some trees is so week that it may be 
aeoeeeary to enoonrage it ; others are not weak in growth, but 
sge Yigoroos enough to prodnee fine froit ; whilst some are eo 
-vigerons that the spurs are not nearly so plentiful as the shoots, 
r«nd the irnit fewer in number than the spurs. Now, to fix any 
time as the most suitable for summer pruning, and to Undt 
the extent of the pruning to any one rule ie impraotieable, as 
it is evident that different trees require different treatment. 

All shoots and laterals not required for the extension of the 
iree«or to fill up vaoant space, must be summer-pruned or 
:piiiehed, whether they spring from the young or old wood ; but 
the leading shoots, or those shoots required for the«ztension of 
4be tree, should not be pruned, exoept in the oas^ of pyramidal 
AT bush trees, in which, when the leading shoots make a greater 
growth than 12 inches, these should have their points pinohed 
at that length. If the trees have oovered as muoh spaoe as is 
alloited to them, then the leading shoot, and, in fact, all the 
Aboota, should be stopped or pruned in the same mannftr «s 
•the laterals. 

Very few trees are so traotable as to produoe good crops and 
jmquiffe no pruning, or if there are such (as I have had a few 
initances), the fruit is generally small, and indifferent in qoa- 
lit^. In such rare cases, no shortening of the summer shoots 
being practicable, or at least desirable, any that show them- 
selves should be allowed to grow, and not be stopped until the 
eeeond week in July, when they may have their points taken 
off immediately above the sixth leaf, and that is aU the pinch- 
ing they will need. 

Trees that are moderately vigorous, or those with shoots not 
exceeding from 9 to 12 inohes in length, should not be pruned 
until the fourth week in June or first week in July, according 
to the season, when they should have the points of all the laterals 
taken out at the sixth leaf, and when they push again, as in all 
probability they will, take out their points at ths third joint 
above the last stopping, or from the base of the iast growth. 

Trees that are vigorous, and make shoots when unrestrained 
of 15 or 18 inches in length, should have the points of the 
shoots taken off above the fifth leaf, and all growths after the 
first stopping should be pinohed off at the third leaf until the 
beginning of September, when pinching should oease. 

Trees of very strong and rampant growth should be stopped 
as soon as they have made four leaves, and repeatedly throagh- 
out the summer up to September at the third leaf, after the 
first stopping. 

Trees upon the Quince stock msy be stopped in all oases one 
or two joints closer than those on the Pear. The most vigorous 
shoots will be those at the top of the wall, or where the greatest 
amount of winter pruning is practised ; but, wherever they are, 
the strongest shoots will of course attain a length fit for pinch- 
ing sooner, and they ought to be the first stopped or pinched, 
And in the oeuvse of a few days the remaining ehbots should 
be stopped. In all cases, in calculating the number of leaves 
ior stopping, do not count the latent or undeveloped buds at 
'the base of the shoots, of which there are always two or more ; 
only the leaves should be counted, and not the joints or buds. 

Any trees with the branches weaker in one part than in 
smother may have the latersJs upon the strong branches closely 
pinched, whilst those upon the weak branches are allowed to 
grow without stopping until September, when a few inches 
may be cut from the extremity of each, and these in winter 
should be cut back to within an inch of their base. In spring 
A number of shoots will spring from the ^ort stub left. All 
^f them except one should be pinohed, that one being left to 
grow unrestrained until September, when a few inohes of its 
|KNuat may be removed, and cut close away at the winter prun- 
ing. The shoots pinohed throughout the summer should be out 
in winter to within 1 inch of their base. We have now a stub 
two years old, on which fruit-buds are usually produced. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the short stubby shoots (spurs), 
fdih a bunch of leavep, are not to be stopped, for on them 
inut4>uds form. — G. Abbby. 



GYPSUM AS A FERTILISER. 
BmatiMTJt of lime, popularly called gypsum, or plaster of 
Paxis, is, in many portions of America, the mxneml manure in 
Bsost general use. As found in the refuse of salt-works, it 



Mqnifed a losal eelehn^ m so«s .pssts ei lun^ esari 
senturies ago, but ths eB^le^msnt of the pulvsrissdnikfei 
agriouUnral purposes only daiss back to about thspiBoiciAi 
ianertcan lievolution. 

Gypsum is a componad of 41.6 parts Usse with liBi pih 
snlphnric acid; in its natural atats at also caaAnaAimk 
twen^ per cent, of water. 

It is very sparingly solnbls in water, reqairing M^imi 
wttter to dissolve a grain of gypsnm. Tbis laok ef ready BolBh9% 
would At first thought be eonsiderad as objeetionsfele tottim, 
but really it is a moat benefioiAl profpeity ; for if it «« 
dissolved as easily as salt, its benefit to the plant weaUaoth 
so lasting, and it would reqnive frequent appUeationflio nh 
it productive of much good. Besides this, any niiBmlfllt 
although it may be absolutely essential to the growtb «Itti 
plant, if furnished in too great abundance aots ss s psM 
rather than as food. Now as piants only take in ea]%aiii 
when in a state of solution, it is evident that asabstmoeiriii 
wiU afford a lasting rather than an extensive supply w3Lk 
most advantageous. 

The maimer in which gypsnm acts to ineieaie ike jmia 
tiveness of our fields is a subject on whiidi tbere hsre km 
more discussion and oontroveray than any other oouieitidiii 
agricultural chemistry ; indeed, there have hsidlj h«a ts 
writers who have advocated the same theory nspsotiicJt 
Davy regarded it simply as an essential eoBBtttoeat d is 
pknt, fend held that it was not decomposed, but thatit iBliiii 
the plant as gypsnm. Liebig holds that iU chief imuiok 
the ammonia of the air. Acoording to his thseiy, s dsslb 
deoompofiition is effected in the sulphate of lisM snd lb 
carbonate of ammonia, sulphate of ammonia aad esrtsiski^ 
Ume being the result of ^is deoomposition. BtAthgtmpwm 
the action of gypsum on the food of the plant to tk* tetMa if 
the saliva and gastric juioe on the food of the siubisI. SW 
gypsum thrown into stagnant water that cobIhbi iqfrtihb 
and animal substances in a state of deoompoatkm,ai^MiB 
the production of sulphnreted hydrogen, aiid will ilio|Mtai 
a more rspid decay of the vegetable and aaimsl tuam, tai 
often been noticed. To effect this result, it it evident ftitw 
sulphuric acid must be decomposed ; the oxjgea tiutiig vm 
the carbon of the organic matter to form carbonic acid, aDfltM 
sulphate combining with the hydrogen. 

To apply gypsum with a certainty of producing th« bj* 
results, requires more theoretical and practical knowledge uaB 
does the employment of most manures. CompoitB, eniw 
solid and liquid excrements of animals, can aeklom be um 
without benefit, whatever be the soil in which tbey aw pWi 
or the crop it is intended to produoe. They are, io amiaij. 
universal fertilisers, from the fact that they oostain V» 
essential food of almost every plant. But with STP*]"^ rj 
case is very different. Indeed experience has proved tta 
gypsum of iteelf is quite inadequate to prodaoe fertiJityi «» 
that it is only when it acts in conjunction wiA ^•8'** 
manures that its value is most apparent. It is aleo trne tlw 
the longer it is used the smaller are the nmabsr of enpi 
which ^are deemed^ benefited by its application. ^ ^ j. 
It is now well settled that it promotes the fonnatM«ei«*2 
fibre and adds to the luxuriance of foliage, andthatitprotawj 
the period of the growth of the plant, or in other word«, wflj 
the time of its maturity. Dust gypaum on half the vM oi • 
clover field and the following distinctive results will oromuaj 
be observed: The leaves will be longer and ©^^•'^^^TJ? 
the stalks more hardy and consequently less liaWe to W 
and the period of blossoming will be delayed several days; " 
number of fiowers being comparatively smaller than in vm 
part of the field not so treated. . 

Now all these results are desirable in the produotieaMcww, 
particularly are they so when sheep-growers bear ^*^T^JjJ 
the statement that sheep manifest a preference for, and eaJ »» 
greater avidity, the clover raised under such circuiBstaii«fc 

On other crops, however, when the object is to P^^^JfJ 
or fruits, rather than stalks and foliage, the use of thisauwnw| 
would not be desirable ; partioularlv would this be the ■■ 
where an early harvest is desired. Thus, the uee of OT" 
has boon objected to in the cultivation of Strawbemee, wij 
reason that it tended to the production of Strawberry hV«"*^ 
than berries. . * .n^wifta 

Too large an amount of it applied to P^^ees. ««?"5 
hill or as a top-dressing, has been found to f"'*^^i*,tT2 
growth of tops and comparatively small tubers; W*^^ 
quantity placed in the hill or on the spronts """gjj, 
first breaking through the soU, has been foaiMi to se i-b^ 
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besefioia]. For the prodaotion of Peas and Beans, probably 
temthe large amonntof sulphur they require, thenseof gypsttm 
is justly celebrated both for improying the quality and inoreasing 
the quantity of the product ; the same is also true in relation 
to the culture of the Turnip. — (Prairie Farmer.) 



THE NEW PEAS. 



Thb Fruit and Vegetable Committee of the Boyal Hortionl- 
tuval Society has at last gone thoroughly into the question of 
the new Peas — a question upon -which so much has been written, 
and 00 many conflicting statements have been made. No better 
opportunity could have been found of coming to a satisfactory 
oonelusion on the subject, the trials at Ohiswick having this 
season been in every way most successful, and all the varieties 
h^ng produced in their best condition. 

As regards DilHstone's Early, Carter's First Crop, Sutton's 
Bingleader, and Yeitch'e Early, there is no shadow of doubt as 
to Uieir being all perfectly identical. They bloomed on the 
same day, or within a day of each other, slatted on the same 
day, and were fit to gather on the same day. It is a remark- 
able fact, that some samples of Dillistone'sEarly, which were 
obtained from Mr. Dillistone himself, proved to be a spurious 
and badly mixed stock, resembling Sangster's No. 1, and this 
will in some measure account for a great deal of the confusion 
and counter statements that have boon made in the discussions 
relative to this Pea. How such a circumstance has arisen it is 
for Mr. Dillistone to say, and it is due to the public that some 
explanation should be giv^n. Some years ago, when this variety 
was first introduced, it was received perfectly true from a whole- 
sale London house, which was supplied with it by Mr. Dillistone, 
and singularly enough the sample sent by Mr. Dillistone him- 
self was false. On the .representation being made, the follow- 
ing^year he sent it perfectly true. If, therefore, any confusion 
has arisen respecting his Pea, and if in any instances it has 
been spoken of in depreciating terms, Mr. Dillistone has him- 
self to thank for it. 

Dickson's First and Best is a taller grower and produces 
more haulm than the true Dilli stone's, and proves to be a first- 
dass stock of true Sangster's No. 1. 

Taber'B Perfection is rather stronger in the haulm, and some- 
what later by a day or two in filling than Sangster's No. 1. 

Young's No. 1 ia a first early Pea, 4 feet high, producing 
more haulm, and about as early as Sangster's No. 1. The 
ripe seed of last year is rather darker, having a pale olive 
tinge. 

Garter's Improved Emperor is an excellent free-bearing Pea, 
and is a fine stock of true Sangster's No. 1. 

Washington is the same as true Early Emperor. 

Carpenter's Express appears to be a run-out mixed stock of 
early Peas ; and the same remark is applieable to Hooper's 
Early. 

London Conqueror is an iudifferent second early Pea. 

Stanstead No. 1 is identical with Essex Bival ; and Essex 
Bival is one of those pale-podded second or third early Peas, 
ci the class of the old Bingwood Marrow. 

Stuart Se Main's Improved No. 1 ia identical with Dickson's 
Favourite, as is also Taber's No. 68. 

Sudbury Al is a wliite wrinkled Pea, 9 inches to a foot high, 
and about as early as Sangster's No. I. This is an excellent 

F«L 

Dwarf Waterloo is another dwarf Pea, 9 inches to a foot 
high, a great bearer, producing a fine large pod» nearly if not 
quite as large as the old Waterloo or Victoria, and earlier than 
Bishop's Long-podded. 

Sutton's Long-podded Tom Thumb is wonderfully like the 
old Spanish Dwarf. 

Carter's Improved Tom Thumb is not considered any im- 
provement on the old Tom Thumb. 

Mr. Laxton, of Stamford, has been suocessfol in raising 
some varieties which will prove of high merit, when their 
eharacters become fixed. As yet they appear not to have been 
snffioiently long grown. They were obtained by crossing Lax- 
ion's Prolific wi^ Advancer, and it has been found that where 
these crosses are made the produce from them assume yarious 
forms, and it takes two .or even three seasons before a per- 
manent character is fixed; and this is done by very close 
seleetion. This was so in the case of Dr. Maclean's many 
seedlings. When they were first raised, they assumed many 
fomw, and for the first two or three years, even from closely 
aelMtcfd seed, more than ono yahety may have been obtained. 



We look forward with much interest to see more of Mr. Lax- 
ton's novelties, and especially that named Alpha, which is an 
early wrinkled Pea with an immense pod, and as early as 
Dillistone's. If this keep its present character it will be a 
treasure. 



THE WARATAH, OR NATIVE TULIP TREE 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Thb flower called by the aborigines '' Waratah," and " Native 
Talip " by the colonists of New South Wales, is considered the 
most beautiful yegetable production indigenous to the colony, 
and is produced from a stiff, erect and rigid shrub, having the 
leaves of a hard woody texture, marking the Proteads, to whieh 
order the Waratah (Telopea speciosissima, B. Br.), belongs. 
The leaves are oblong, more or less unequally toothed, and 
from 4 to 6 or 8 inches in length ; dark green, but when just 
expanding, of a dark red colour. The fruit is a pod containing 
many winged seeds. The Waratah is indigenous to, and grows 
Inxariantly and in abundance in the vicinity of Sydney, and 
other parts of New South Wales, and when first described by 
botanists was classed with a genus now known as Grevillea, 
named Embothrium speciosissimnm, and figured under that 
name in Smith's *'New Holland Plants," and in Curtis's '* Bo- 
tanical Magazine "- (edited by Dr. Sims). It afterwards formed 
a new genus, called Telopea, derive<l from telopas (seen at a 
distance), from its bright crimson blossoms being discernible 
far off ; and those who have had an opportunity of seeing this 
plant in flower, either wild or cultivated, will readily admit the 
correctness of this name. 

There are some peculiarities of its natural habits and repro- 
duction worthy of notice. The first year the Waratah blossoms 
it throws out from two to four shoots from each flower-head ; in 
the second year only two, and in subsequent years only <me, 
or more rarely two. To ascertain the way these shoots ar» 
produced, it is necessary to procure a flower-head, full-blown or 
just fading, and on looking closely among the flowers, from one 
to two or four young shoots will be observed just developing 
themselves ; and these will form the branches of the following 
year, from each of which a flower-head will most likely be pro- 
duced. A knowledge of this fact will explain why the plucking 
of the flowers destroys the new branch, injuring its natural 
development, keeping the shrub stunted in growth, and preyent- 
ing its flowering in the ensuing year. The Waratah produees 
seeds every second year. A tree growing in a garden at Hunter's 
Hill, in the vicinity of Sydney, five years old, and 10 feet high, 
produced in 1864 as many as twenty fine heads of flowers at 
one time, forming a gorgeous sight ; and in a tree growing in 
the Botanic Gardens at Sydney, I observed in the spring of 
1865, from one flowering branch produced in the previous year, 
three stems, each of which was crowned by a magnificent full- 
blown flower-head. 

When a Waratah tree grows in a dense thicket of shrubs, or 
among creepers by the side of a wall, in the shade, it runs up 
to a great elevation, a tall slender shrub, seeking the sun's rays; 
and to obtain light and air previous to developing its blossoms, 
in several instances, when so situated, the plants have been 
seen to attain the height of from 10 to 12 feet, or even 15 feet, 
and then flowering for the first time. In suitable situations, in 
their wild state, they usually flower when about 4 to 6 feet hi^^ 
and when at that time stripped of their blossoms, they become 
stunted, devoid of beauty, and so remain until suckers aie 
thrown up from the roots, by which flowering branches axe 
reproduced. I have also observed that the Bice-paper plant 
(Tetrapanax papyriferum, G. Koch), only prodnoea branehes 
from the flowering stem ; in order to prove it I remoyed all the 
panicles of flowers from a young tree flowering for the first 
time ; the result was that the main stem increased in height 
and developed a new canopy of fine foliage, but no lateral 
branches were produced as obtained with those permitted to 
fiower as usual. Those desirous of growing the Waratah in 
perfection, should not permit a flower to be gathered or other- 
wise destroyed. Many who are aware of the habit of this highly 
ornamental plant, have some magnificent specimens in tiheir 
gardens, attracting attention by their rich and brilliant mass o£ 
bright erimson blossoms. 

l?he Waratah thrives in a poor sandy soil, well exposed to 
light and sxr. The usual time of flowering is in. Beptember,. 
(the early spring in New South Wales), and it continues for 
nearly two months. There are two kinds of flowers, — one the 
normal state, of a deep, rich erimson, calyx segments tipped 
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irith white* The blowomt when'jof t expanding are of a delioate 
light pink, a rote colour, gradnally ohanging to a more or lets 
deep erimson hiie.~DB. G. Bbnhst (in Journal of Botany). 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
Tbs third Oreat Bxhibition of Boses and Congress of Bosa- 
rians will this year be held as nsoal at Brie-Comte-Bobert 
(Seine et Mame). It will oommenee on the 14th of Jaly, and 
last for the two following days. Brie-Gomte-Robert is the 
centre of the greatest Boae-growing district of France, and the 
Bxhibition may fairly be expected to be a very fine one, which 
idl English horticaltnrista who are at the time in Parie should 
eodeavoor to see. 

BxHiBXTxows taking place in the month of Jaly are an- 

noonced by the following Floral and Horticnltaral Societies :— 
July let, 2nd Ht. Ann'n Nottlnt^hftin. 

n Snd Royal Hortioaltural Rose Show. 

n H E re WABh Valley. 

„ , Wakefield. 

M Brd Royal Botanlo ol London. 

„ 4th Alton. 

n ,• SiKldlni?. 

M 4th, 5th Birmingham Bom Show. 

„ 5th Loath. 

M 9th We9t of England Rosa Show. 

n 17th Loaffhborough. 

M 80th Bnokingham. 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

KITCHEN GABDHN. 

SpvaiL attention must at once be directed to those crops 
which are to afford the chief supply daring the coming winter 
and spring, planting ont Celery in its varioas stagAfl, Broccoli, 
Cauliflowers, Bruuelt Sprouts^ Savoys, Kale, &e. The ground 
from which early Pea$, early Potatoes, early Beans, and Winter 
Spinach have been cleared will be suitable for this purpose. 
Exhausted Strawberry-beds dug after the fruit is gathered, 
will be excellent as a change for the better Broccolis and Cauli- 
flowers. Deep digging and heavy manuring must be resorted 
to in all these cases, more especially for the Celery, which 
eannot be grown tender and crisp without manure and mois- 
ture. See that nothing is delayed at this period having a 
bearing on the supply of the table throughout the coming 
winter. To this end an extra labourer should be employed 
by those overpowered by spring business. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

The foreright shoots of espalier fruit trees should now be 
shortened, precisely as directed to btf done last week in the 
ease of wail trees. This is the most essential step in a system 
of praning, by which those trees may be made to bear from 
the stem almost to the extremities of the branches. The 
ntiHty of espaliers, particularly as regards many of the new 
varieties of Pears, is unquestionable, and the best and cheapest 
mode of constructing and maintaining their supports deserves 
consideration. It is now a good time to shorten tbe shoots of 
dwarf trees. These treefi may be well regulated and judiciously 
ent within their assigned limits at the winter pruning, but an 
abundant supply of shoots instead of fruit is the usual result 
nnlees the summer pruning is properly attended to. Let a vigo- 
rous shoot go on untouched till winter, then cut it back to a 
few buds, and the general consequence will be the production 
of three similarly fruitless shoots in the following season, 
whereas, by shortening such a shoot at the present time, the 
formation of fruit-buds is almost certain. Therefore, with the 
exception of some that may be required to fill vacancies, all 
the shoots of the dwarf- trained Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry 
trees should now be more or less shortened. One- third of 
their length may be taken off. Those who understand fully 
the immense importance of thoroughly ripening the wood of aU 
wall trees and espaliers, will pay some attention early in sum- 
mer to thorough thinning and training. Who can expect 
Peaches to ripen perfectly when the young wood is dangling 
from the wall until August r 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

As soon as the leaves of Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissuses, Ac., 
have begun to show signs of decay, the bulbs should be at once 
taken up and placed in an aiiy situation to dry, and the bed in 
which they have been growing should have a good soaking of 
water if they are very dry, and then be dug and replanted imme- 
diately. The earliest- planted beds should be kept well watered if 
Ike weather be dry. Fill up all vacancies, and oat off deadflowerf 



from Pa»oniee, Beckets, Ae. Sow Brompton Stoeki for the lui 
time this year, also Ten-week Stoeks for next jear. Tms. 
plant Sweet WiUiams and other biennials that are now mdj. 
Hoe and rake borders, and sweep and dean as often at w^mi 
Tying-up will be the order of the day generally, all ia conlu'um 
unless flowers are well staked. A thoroagh thinning of the 
shoots of various herbaceous plants should take place im. 
vions to the general staking period. A mixed bed will x^na 
look well in which gross and overgrown plants infrin|;t « 
the rights of their weaker but more graoefal neighbooL 
The Banunculns-beds after blooming, when the grass begini 
to assume a yellow tinge, ought, if possible, to be piotMled 
from rain, as the Banunculus is extremely apt to emit frak 
fibres, and when that is the case, if no worse eonseqaenett 
result, to say the least the next year's bloom is maob deterio- 
rated. The seedlings should also be caref ally taken up snd git- 
dually dried. The mam crop of Pink-pipings may now be prt 
in ; with common care not one in twenty ought to fail. 

GREENHOUSE AND 00N8ERVATORT. 

Many of the plants in the conservatory will, in a majoriif s( 
cases, be set out of doors ; also the principal part of the Nn 
Holland plants may be placed in a shady sitoktion in tlie opn 
air, where they will mature and ripen their growth. lo t^ 
hardened state they will be much better fitted for winter era- 
finement. The wood of greenhouse plants matured in the opa 
air is less likely to suffer from damp or long confinement tba 
that which has been produced during summer under ^m. 
The juices are much better elaborated ; the young woodelto- 
gether assumes a firmer and closer texture, and the foliip 
a more persistent character. These truths are obyioos to moik 
growers. Care must be taken that the plants are tboroogUj 
attended to with water, and the worms kept out. Qoai depthi 
of cinder ashes are effleient for this purpose, yet even these 
should be lime-watered occasionally. No drainige ein be long 
complete in pots or tubs if liable to the inroadi of the eiitii- 
worm from beneath. Let evexy attention be paid to yoosg 
stock of Correas, Epacrises, Polygalas, Bricas, Ghor(nemii,ft(i., 
as regards thorough watering, stopping tbe gross Bhooti,isd 
giving them sufficient room, with a free eirealttio& ol lir, 
if in-doors. Such of them as are intended for winter floveriBg 
should not be shifted after this time. If any Aehimenes le- 
main in a state of rest, they may be potted for a IstediapUjr. 
Cinerarias from seed should be put into single pots as loon u 
large enough, and suckers may be taken from the oldplintitDi 
nursed in a simi lar way. AU Cactaeess exhausted with flowoiBg 
should hive the old and withered shoots out eomplttely 
away, receive liquid manure, and have every encoursgemeotte 
rapid growth. Pelargoniums should be cut down in dee tine, 
before thoroughly exhausted, and cuttings made. ThepUsb 
should be suffered to become dry in their pots before eattist 
in, to prevent bleeding, which exhausts them moch. Tbejuuj 
be laid on their sides for a week after cutting, if oot of doors, 
to prevent them from becoming wet, and when the yooogbod 
has fairly shown itself, they may be disrooted. Pat oat eat- 
tings of hybrid Boses if firm, and let Chiysanthemams htie 
every attention. 

BTOVB. 

Many of the plants which have been excited, and whiehw 
coming into flower, such as Clerodendrons, Gardeniss. ftt, 
may be gradually exposed to a lower temperatars until they 
bear with impunity the temperature of the greenbonee, wbfl 
they may remain some time in flower. When they ire doM 
flowering they may be laid upon their sides and kept in s 0M^ 
paratively dry state during the winter, or until they are ex«tw 
in eariy spring. Some of the stronger-growing stock, lueh ii 
Poinsettiae, Eranthemums, &c., may be stopped oceasioDaljr. 
in order to keep them bushy, also to produce a degree of ««• 
cession in the order of their flowering. Attend well to the Eu- 
phorbias for winter flowering, more especially the B. i**lJJ"' 
eeflora; a gayer plant does not exist if well grown. TUf 
delight in one half fibrous and gritty heath soil, sndtti 
other half porous materials, such as cbarooal, pounded erom 
small gravel, ^c, and the drainage should nearly ^^^ 
tor Orchids. Clear and weak liquid manure msy he gn* 
them. — W. Kbake. 



DOINGS OP THE LAST WEEK 
Uetil Saturday we had a dull, eheerleu ^f^^^^. 
sight of the sun ; but now a rising barometer and ^^'^jT^ 
> sion of the haiy doads give promise of a chaoes vt m" 
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analoDg, md a better wftrming of the groimd than it has hitherto 
2«oeiT^ after which we may aorfaoe-stir and pnlyerise as mnoh 
as we may. It shoold not be forgotten that, early in emnmer, 
whilst enrfaoe-stirring the ground helps to prevent heat and 
moisture from eeoaping, it also assists In keeping heat from 
entering. In sunny days in June we have sometimes found 
3" or 4** difference in the temperature at 3 inches below the 
snrfaoe of a hard gravel path and that of earth stirred at the 
surface, but equally exposed, and in favour of the hard gravel. 
In the case of tender plants in the flower garden, wbere the 
earth temperature is a matter of iniportanoe, we have some- 
times deferred a little the surface-hoeing of the ground, con- 
▼inoed that though the breaking of the crust to let air into the 
soil would do good to the plants, it would do more good still if 
the firm surface had previously been well heated. 

SITOHEN OABDSN. 

The work was to a great extent a repetition of that of last 
week as respects surface-hoeing, watering Cauliflowers, Peas, 
and Beans, pricking out, and thinning Onions, Parsnips, and 
Carrots. Sowed a bed of the latter for palling yeung, also 
liettuees and Turnips. Two matters we may notice : For six 
weeks or two months we had in a Strawberry-pit a rat visit, 
^irhich annoyed us considerably, as neither poison nor traps 
"would dispose of him or them ; but at length a huge rat was 
trapped. He must have managed to find his way in and out 
by the openings for ventilation. He did much mure mischief 
by what he ent off and left than what he actually devoured. 
£ven a rat, however, may be blamed for what be does not do. 
On the morning he was caught we noticed that about a pint of 
pods had been palled and partly eaten from a fine row of Tom 
Thumb Peas at the foot of a widl, and the same rat was blamed 
for that as well as the Strawberries. Fearing, however, he 
xnight have accomplices, we gathered enough for a good dish of 
the most forward of the Peas, and we were glad we did so, as 
the next morning from a peck to two pecks were spread along 
the ground, some of the pods opened and gnawed, and a good 
many that had Peas not half grown were untouched. This 
was done though several traps had been carefully set close to 
the Peas ; but for the injary he does we can hardly help ad- 
miring the rat, owing to the cunning, the wisdom, perseverance, 
and forethought which he frequently exhibits. Unless when 
very hungry or hard pressed, he will not go near a trap or a 
bait so long as the smell of the human hand will linger near 
it. Some time ago we detailed how we caught, tarred, and 
feathered a rat, and for a number of months we were let alone ; 
but now, as the stackyards in the neighbourhood are getting 
(empty, we are threatened with a fresh inroad of an army that 
will come to no terms of conciliation. They must either be 
killed or driven away if we wish to enjoy the fruits of our labour. 
We have numbers of letters from various parts of the country 
telling the same tale — that where game is greatly encouraged, 
where pheasants are fed and reared, there will be sure to be 
plenty of rats and clouds of sparrows. In a lot of Peas, the 
garden being more still last Sunday, if one pod was picked by 
sparrows there was fully a bushel so used, and at a time when 
every pod was wanted to keep up a regular supply. Under 
such circumstances the greatest advocates of the feathered tribe 
need not wonder that we resorted to means to lessen the number 
of such visitors, even though against our inclination, for we 
love to see them hopping about and chirruping. One of our 
favourites, and who seems to like the protection he obtains, is 
the dishwasher, or water wagtail, one of the most beautiful 
and useful of British birds, as he picks up the innumerable 
insects. We thought that the winter had thinned considerably 
the thrushes and the blackbirds, but as soon as the Cherries 
and Strawberries are swelling we have whole clouds of them ; 
in fact, without securely netting we never could have fruit of 
any of these fit for table. What is puzzling and a little irri- 
tating is, that whilst we could not leave a Cherry iinprotected 
after it took the second swelling, and long before it was ripe, 
there are large Cherry trees in meadow orchards within less 
than a mile of us, close to hamlets, with seemingly nothing to 
distnrb the birds, and there the Cherries will become ripe and 
soaroely one be nibbled. Last season when, owing to not 
netting and never firing a gun, scarcely a Pear flower- bud was 
left on our dwarf trees, at a short distance in village and farm 
gardens not a bud was touched. The firing of a canister of 
powder has saved our Pear- buds this season, and the crop 
consequently will be good. The only trees that suffered from 
the birds were some early ones that we put some Laurel 
branches round to protect from the cold ; and if we had not I 
Mnoved the biaaohefl we wonld ndt have had a bud left, as ' 



every bird within visiting distanoe would find out what waa 
beneath these branches, and acted accordingly. On the same 
principle, if a net is not made secure it will be worse than no 
netting. The very sight of it sets every thieving bird reoon- 
noitering. We would let them have their share willingly, but 
when they are satisfied with nothing less than all the crop, it 
is time to begin to think how we are to be paid for our own 
labour. Maoh against our will, we were forced to thin the 
sparrows a little with potatoes and arsenic beat up together, 
and put down where no domestic animal or other favourite 
bird was likely to go near the tempting bait. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

Watered some Strawberries, to cause them to finish swelling 
their fruit in perfection, removed the most of those under 
glass, and watered trees in pots and Peach and Vine borders 
with manure water. In going through an orchard-house we 
noticed that in some bunches of Grapes just set, the little 
berries, like dust shot, were black at the points, and we feared 
that some fungus or mildew was paying us a visit, more espe- 
cially as, owing to the cold and sunless character of the weather, 
there had been less air given than usual. On closer inspection 
we found that the dark ugly appearance was owing to the calyces 
of the flowers clinging to the young fruit, and a gentle appli- 
cation of the hand along the young bunch, and a rather higher 
temperature, caused the most of them to drop off. A Uttle 
more heat, and a moister atmosphere when coming into bloom 
and setting, would have caused the calyx to drop off freely 
without assistance. Without the slight help given, most likely 
the berries thus cran\ped would have failed to have grown or 
swelled freely. The appearance of these few bunches before 
being thus acted on, was just as if the points of the berries had 
been painted with a blue blacking. Notwithstanding the Uttle 
trouble given, a few of the berries will prove to have been too 
firmly embraced by the calyx to swell freely afterwards. This 
appearance took place only on one Vine, and there is more 
than double enough left, and the manifestation was entirely 
owing to the want of more heat, to give an additional impetus 
to vitality to throw off Uie calyx freely. 

Perhaps in no season have there been more complaints of 
yoang bunches decaying, shanking-off, or becoming little better 
than a tendril, from the flowers dropping. When such appear- 
ances are not due to the want of reciprocal action between 
roots and branches, to unripened wood of the previous year, or 
I to bare roots a long way from the surface, they are likely to be 
produced by a too close and moist atmosphere in the house, 
and which with many of us is apt to be the case in cold, sunlees 
weather, when we wish to economise fuel, which we must have 
burnt if we had given much air. 

Blotches and scaldings on the leaves are also produced from 
the same cause, and mildew is likewise to a great extent due to 
the same fertile source of mischief. Early ventilation, and a 
little more artificial heat to enable it to be given, would be the 
best cure for most of these maladies. Painted the pipes in the 
vinery when pretty cool with flowers of sulphur and water, and' 
to make this paint adhere better, used dissolved soft soap in 
the water. When the pipes became warm the sulphur and soap 
smelt rather strongly, and for sevpral nights a little air was left 
on at the top of the hoase, even all night, to avoid every possi- 
bility of danger. There is no better preventive of mildew, red 
spider, &c., than keeping a coating of sulphur on the pipes, but 
it must not be applied to a house where the pipes are hot, 
without air being given, or it will rest the berries when young. 
The Black Hamburgh is, perhaps, the most likely to be affected 
injuriously when in a young state, just out of bloom. Some 
plants, as Ferns, also suffer from sulphur fumes, especially if tha 
heat in the pipes is above 16(f . A little air kept on will make 
all safe, and the sulphur will be the best antidote to mildew. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Much has been done in this field of labour, but we have 
time to advert to only two subjects, in addition to those re- 
ferred to last week. 

With or without bulbs, the flower garden is generally any- 
thing but at its best for some weeks after the bedding plants 
are turned out, and though much may be done with earhf 
avnuali, beds of these, if sown where they are to bloom, pre- 
vent due justice and preparation being given to the bedding 
plants. We have frequently followed a system with early- 
flowering low-growing annuals, that rendered the flower-beda 
gay at once, after early bulbs, or without them, and that inter- 
fered but little with the welfare of bedding plants in the same 
beds. The beds were dug and prepared in the usual way, and 
then were planted in patches, with X^emophiias, Clarkiaa, Sso^ 
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Ihtt ymn either sown in the prmove Mitumi, or in a bed in the 
loUowiBg apring, lo m to be xaieed in pfttehee. Tbeee patehee 
ipir* ter enough apart to pennit of the bedding plants being 
well planted and in their regnlar places, and the annnali kept 
m a good appearanee of bloom until the bedding plants 
auBOst choked them with their adraBdng growth. Many plants, 
as Sweet Alyssnm, dko., may remain as nnder-erop or earpeting, 
and if a few flowers oome through the foliage of the bedding 
plants, it will be an adTantsi;e rather than otherwise. If a 
line bed of annuals is grown and flowered where sown, the 
same ground will not do jasti^w to bedding plants, and they 
will make no great display nt.Iess turned out as large plants 
from pots. The lowest-growiDg annuals are the best for this 
early-flowering and partly-carpeting system, and when the 
annuals are planted out in patches of a good size and a con- 
siderable distance apart, ^Yerj fair chance is given to bedding 
plants, and the ground is never so much seen after fresh planting. 
The second subject is tDotering. The season has been trying 
to bedding plants turned out early. We did not plant early, 
and, therefore, lost none from that cause. Some plants, as 
Amaranthus melancholicus and Iresine, we turned out about 
the lN)th of June, and early enough we found it for the first, 
though the sun that we have now will mske up for all deficlen- 
«ies. When some of these early-planted bedding plants looked 
lather badly, they were made much worse in many cases by inju- 
dioious watering. When a plaut shows signs of distress the 
water-pail is looked upon as the infallible remedy, when cold 
rather than dryness is the cause from which they suffer. Would 
•ome of our readers just reflect, that the damper they make the 
soil the colder they make it, they would use water less plenti- 
Inlly. Some of our contemporaries have been telling their 
vsaders to soak their bedding plants well, and yet there are 
oomplaints that these do net thrive. We should say, that at 
least up to Saturday we have had no \reatber that would have 
warranted giving more water than would just moisten the roots 
of bedding plants, and the drier the surface of the soil was left 
aU round them the better it would be for them. If fresh- 
.^lanted subjects, whilst the ground was comparatively cold, 
•bowed distress at a little bright sunshine, it would be safer to 
sprinkle the foliage a little instead of deluging the cold soil to 
insure its being made colder. A very little water at the bottom 
of each plant is all that has yet been given to our bedding 
plants, besides the little at planting to settle the earth about 
ilie roots, and we would not have given more even had we 
a river to go to. The plants are as yet all right, and we should 
not think of deluging the ground with water, or even damping 
title soil far beyond the extent of the roots, until at least we 
have had more sim and a higher temperature, that the roots 
may have warmth as well as moisture. — ^B. F. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET.— June 26. 

jkxx kinds of ont-door vegetables ftre plentifiil; snd OheRics, Stmw- 
bSRies, and forced fniit are eqnal to the deizumd. 



Avples i sieve 

Apilcots doi 

Cneniee box 

Ohettmita bush. 

Oanaats isiere 

Black do. 

yigs doi. 

nSerta lb. 

Oobs lb. 

Ooesaberrlee ..quart 
Smpea, Hothooae. .lb. 
EnDons 100 



s. d 

8 Oto4 

4 









FBUIT. 
s. d 



Uelons .eaeh 

Nectarines dos. 10 18 

Oranf^s 100 8 14 

Peaches dos. 12 94 

Pears (dessert) . . dos. 

kitchen dos. 

Pine Apples lb. 5 8 

Flams i slere 

Qnlnees doa. 

Raspberriits lb. 

Strawbenries lb. 6 8 

Walnnts bush. 10 90 



.each 
. bundle 



ijrtlehokes 

iLSpexagns 

Beans, Kidney, per 100 
8carletRiin.i sicTe 

Beet, Bed doa. 

^ Ml! bundle 

I Bpients I sieve 
.... dos. 

100 

. . bnnoh 

Qauimower doa. 

Galeey bnndle 

OneniDbers eaoh 

_ ple kling .... dos. 

Bodlve ...••••••• dos. 



VSOBTABLBS. 
8. d. S. d 

8to0 6 



Garlic . 
Herbs . 



.lb. 
bnnoh 



Leeks bonch 

Lcttnoe .... per score 
Hnshrooms .... pottle 
MnstdJt Oress, punnet 
Onions. . . . per bushel 

Parsley per sieve 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas per quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

New lb. 

Radishes dos. bunches 
Rhubarb ...... bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

BhaUoU lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes. . . . per dos. 
Tqmips ...... boaeh 
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TO COItRtSPONDCNTS. 

*•• We request that no one wiH write privately to ttifi_,_ 
mental writers of the ** Jounai of HoriieidtiiTt, cSi 
Gardener, and Country Oentlemsn." By so toTS 
are suhjeeted to unjustifiable trouble and expem^ 
eommunieatlontf should therefore be addiened M\ 
The Editon of the JounuU of HorUevilture, 4k,, 171^ 
Street, London, E.C, ' 

We also request that correspondents will not mix vpnli 
same sheet questions relating to Gardening and &«« 
Poultry and Bee subjects, if they expeet to get tiss^ i 
swered promptly and conveniently, but write iSbmn 
separate communicationB. Also never to sendttonte 
two or three questions at once, 

N.B. — Many questions must remain unsnswered nfl ari 
week. 

OnCBABD-HousK HAHAOKXKirT (C P.).— The dlraction ii "f.f « 
Holcombe Vicuftge, Wellington, Somerset 

CoKiFER/'B (J. v., Comiroll).— Several psf^es of our Joontlntf k 
oernpied if we exnlninod intelligibly and usctuUrtbe imTnniwiiMi 
of this natural order. We h«ve a volume prepirlag whi«]i it^n 
the information, and much more than yon menUon. 

IBBIOATION { W, Ja«]eMm).-«tepheDS*s ** Praotisil Inigiior'' 4 rt 
yon. 

Mb. Hullctt's Chihesk Suoak Obass (Hop« Df/nrfdl-WcotH) 
thstvnu gowfld it, and sorry that it has failed, bat vecuBttiUja. 
Be wiser in future. 

ORBBHRonsa Staocs {Amatfw).—YtiVi nnsl be t1i«lMit jolnidhi 
the staffo should be altered to suit the plants. Evm now foi «S 
not well have the front shelf of the stage lower withoat lovoiag ]• 
pl-ttfnrm in fmnt. We cnn aider the stage a Tory sood as* for ndi 
fair-ffizpd plants. If your plants are largt^ you coold Mt tten fnfte 
apnrt, aod even mfss one shelf and use the nert. A good«nd potil 
BtAud on a Rhelf 7^ inoh«»s wide. We would not wish a bitkr lUfi tv 
general piirponeR. It will hol^ manv small plants, iwd UiseosM piMii 
more thinly will have all the light possible. If hirfli ]ihat« m dtiUlf 
de>«ired, a flat UbU or a sUge with fewer sad wid« lUw sndd bs 



TBAnmvo CnoimBBS {lAemY—li is well not tskinCwatM iM 
long In vineries ; bnt we have grown them well theniMMri!«ttilM^ 
on ft bed, on a trellis, and standing uprltfht trainedtotaiNlnini 
pretty well ntumped in, much in the style th^t Mr.Bitffiftta^^aiUi 
treefl' in pots. Cucumbers bear well on that plan, bat vs iriH ^teMa 
advice when we know the case. 

Viola cobndta rU. S. 5.).— The flowers you endoiedmttitwJWi 
comnta. It is in mnny old gardmis. and being tatroduced ttw^ 
eentury since, it is not surprising that it hss been in TO «**ff * 
that period. The sand enclosed Is quite suitable (or pottli9'TBV«a 

Rbmovtno Rosbs in i}ui.t {W. jr. a.).—kM they mast teTeaofai,^ 
all round enoh of them at once, at 1 foot Jlstsnse from tbi ^J 
thrusting down a spade the fall depth of its bhida. ^MptMi*" 
watered, and remove in July with the balls of earth si iiBbwbi«P* 
sible. If to be removed to a distance, eaoh had better bsfiftbtotf* 
fully laTge enough to receive the balL After planting kMptkwWi 
watered and mulched. 

Azalea CnrriKoa (Jeremiah).— Th^ cuttings should be titofa««j* 
phnots of the current year, selecting those which sre nodflitdrwv 
When the wood becomes a little hard, or what ii known as biiinpM* 
points of the shoots should be taken off at a suflldfot l«ngfttew"JJ 
Cut below the lowest Joint which they may have, remove thtl«MnB 
the lower part of the c tting. and for half its length ; then inunw^ 
tings up to the leaves in nilver sand. The not* may be phiBpM»»J^ 
bed of from 70" to 75^, with a shaded and close stmoaphM. m»* 
unite the two sexes in ttie same flower. 

Ekbothiiixtm coccTNBDif AW) Pbilbbxa buxivoua Ccltub \ t^ 
The Embothrlnm requires to be planted against a wall withaaoMg 
aspect, training it Against the wall and keeping the aboots «»Jfj 
thin, and the forerlght shoots well stopped during summer, "f'j*'^ 
in a compost of turfy peat and loam, with a free admixture of ^^ 
leaia bnxifolia succeeds in a compost of wet bog soil or pest, »»*■"? 
be kept abundantly supplied with water. Free drainage is e«yPJrJ 
is hardy, and so is the Embotbrium. They flower fteeiy wbenot'Pg 
age. end are to be kept in order by frequently stopping weWjS 
growths, up to July, when stopping must be discontinued. Twr"**? 
very tractable ns pot plants, if afforded the protection of a cow.m^ 
winter, with abundant light and air at aU Umes. The NoomingU JflJ 
dant on the ripening of the wood, it being necessary to ie«ati|i" 
growth, and to have it weU ripened by fnU exposure to light *^^ 

AcBOPHTLLnv VBK0BU1E CuLTOTix (Jd««).— Thispisnt rejpj»»|j 
and airy situation in a cool house, to be well anpplied ***^ .^ 
when growing, and at all times to have the soil moist A compo»°v 
thirds sandy peat, and one-thir4 turfy loam, with a free ifnj"" 
sand, will grow it well. Good drainage is eesentUl, snd notlifiVf 
Ught and air plentifully furnished. The plant ihould be potted \a.m 
after flowering, and may then be cut in as required, to give >**'tS 
shspe. It is not hardy, but requires a hon«e in winter, fwrn ^P[^jf{ 
is excluded, otherwise it cannot be kept too oool is *^^'-^^i 
better of a cold pit or frame in sommer. A work sachas yon nuv* 
being prepared for publication. ^ 

Takino itp Tea scbntbd Robks xx WnrrKB (Syaiaap)— I* *■ "JS 
to take up the delicate kinds of Tea-scented Roeee in •"^^Jl'^ 
them oool and dry during the winter, and planting out ia aprow- , 
must not be kept so warm in winter as to cause them to ^f^\_^ 
the florists advertising in this Journal can supply the VioleUP«"«r 

Pbas ^AiLUfo I Ybua^ GardeTwr}.— -We can only aeoount ^<*J2-| 
failing from your watering them excessively. In f«et, J^^^J^L 
sown U deep treaohee, as 'cr Gelnyi fatting la piMly of wm^^ 
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ii0h<«fl, Imt «n Imnitlfliit ^ ^tom lofl, inofa wyonr troDOlies 
with amniiSB would be, tbe subioil betiig « yellow tilay. An opening 
> and fiOed witti mtnnre, end this well xnlxed with the eoll, is «c- 
lit for snmmer erope of Peas, hot the trench Bhonld be filled up 
to the level of the etirronndlnff ground. When sown in a trench the 
ptonts are apt to beeome earthed too deeply, and the stems rot or decay 
-when watered, or during wet periods. 8aeh we think is the cause of 
failure in your case, and we can only recommend you to look to the 
drainage of the Mfl. Let it be well drained, and we think that with 
liberal drenaingB of manure you may grow Peas well, for it is lust such a 
«all as late erops taeoeed wen in. The warts at the roots are quite natural. 
7o» will Und th«n on all plants of the Pea family. 

.lawOD lUmna von CUXiADXUMB axb Acbhexiim (A Comntant Reader) . 
—The heat Uflnid mannee that we haye tried for these plants, and, 
indeed, for all plants in pots, is tluit formed by pourinff thirfy gallons of 
• vnin water orer one peck of sheep's dung fresh from the pens, and one 
^yaek of Boei. 8tir the whole well up twioe a<4ay for two or three days, 
«Uow the liquid to stand a day or two longer, then stir again, and use it 
Jor watering with onoe or twioe a-woek. 1 lb. of guano in twenty gaDons 
>ef water, along with half a peek of soot, will form one of the best liquid 
manures known. 

CtofSBiRo TOR 'VfinHBOBmnt (Idem).— A cheap and effeotuAl ooTerlng 
4eft ^^e-berdera is felt well pitcbed and tarred, and sanded, fastened to 
;• irane formed of slater's laths S inches by } inch). A number of aoeh 
each 6 feet long and 8 wide, can soon be made for covering 
ler, and are easily moved. A covering of tarpanUng is also good. 
XiFBOAT KkmuBOR IFmss HnDBWXD (Jfr. Ootr^h).— The bunches 
^■ l i O ii Ul not be syxinged but be covered with sulphur ; thii will eheck the 
■.^Uaeaao— in foot, owe it. In a few days the sulphur may be washed off 
Inr syringing with clear soft water. If you find any difficulty in making 
'^we eulphur adhere to the berries, you may slightly syringe the bunches, 
^BBBi thenandy the sulphur, washing it off in a few days. 

JbutuvAHo 8wnnT Wouahs mxd BxARTHirsBR (BomK— To make room 
«dtor bedding plant^^ou may take up the Bweet WiUiams after they have 
ilowered, also the other Dianthuses, with good balls of earth, giving tbem% 
^RK>d watering previously, and planting them in an open situation. Shade 
-Qtem for a few days, and afford copious supplies of water until esta- 
blished. They should be^planted where they are to bloom. 



Ikon OurrntoB (fiMe)^-Oiitting8 put in fanm#ltfat*ly after the IbBt 
floweting Is over, er now, will Ikkiom Unety next year. They afaoUld be 
inserted in sand in a oold frame, and kept olose and shaded antU tkej 
begin to grow, when they may be taken up and potted. Continue than 
in the frame until spring, affording air during mild weather, and pao- 
teotion from frost In epring they may be planted out where they ase to 
bloom. 

Bnaont-FBmiNa Cdbsamt akd QoosBBKBinr Busbbb (Idem). -"^Bw. 
may now oat back all the laterals orsideshoots to three leaves, and take 
out the points of the terminal shoots. This will give yon finer fruit, and 
if they push again stop or take out their points in like manner at the 
third joint or leaf above the last stopping. The last stopping ihoold be 
done in August. 

Pbopaoathvo Ooldbv Bauc (Jdesi).— This plant strikes frome uWu t s 
as freely, if not more so, than the white-variegated variety ; but is nolao 
constant in its variegation. Outtings put in now in sand in a cold frame, 
shaded, and kent close, will soon root, and being protected over the 
winter in a cool hoiue or frame, will furnish a quantity of outtings in 
spring. These will strike freely in a gentle heat. You may take up t«K> 
or three old plants in autumn, wintemig them in a cold frame, and l|y 
plaeiAg them in heat in cpring you will be able to obtain a number of 
outtings. These if put in in Maroh, or esrly In April, in hesA, will be ftt 
to plant out at the end of May. 

Habdt Fuchsias (South Hants).— Host, if not all the kinds of Fuchslai, 
will succeed in sheltered situations and well-drained soils, with a six- 
inch covering of dry leaves or Utter in winter. The following n^ed no 
protection, but are better with a covering of decayed leaves-^Bleoartonl, 
gracilis. ooraUina, globose, microphylla alba rosea, and miorophyllji 
grandiflora superba. 

SmanB^raDiiiHa Fbab Tbbxs (T. JL 2>rKtA:0)^>See some noteS'byMr. 
Abbey to-day. 

Naxss or PLAiras (F. Fe%eaU)^^lt seems to be a Ue1is8a,/huft mmi 
being in flower we cannot be certain. Whatever it is, it is of no partienlsr 
value. (D. A. £.).— Selaginella unolnata, PUea musoosa. (A Bvbeeribetd' 
— Auchusa sempervirens. {QuitUin ii«od).— 1, Nepeta Mnssini ; 2, Chud- 
fraga ceratophylla. (W. lU P.).— 1, Glinionia puloheUa ; 2, ThaUa4 
oquUegifolinm.; 8, Spina arisfoUa. 



METEOBOLOGICAL 0B3KRVATI0KS ia the Sabarba of London for the Week ending Jane 25th. 
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W«d. .19 
Thiirg.90 
Jfil. .. 21 
Sat. .. 22 
fim... S8 
Jfon... 2« 
Twa.. 96 
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80 098 
80003 
80.099 
80494 
98.967 

8aoa6 

80887 


90.986 
S8.994 
80.076 
80.0<8 
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66 
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61 
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66 
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N.E. 
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N.E. 
N.E. 

nj:. 

N.W. 

N.E. 


.00 
.00 

.op 

.0(1 
.00 
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.00 


Hfl sy and warm ; olondy ; oveioast at night. i 
Overcast throughout. j 
Cloudy ; overcast ; cloudy at night. 
I'ine, slight dry haze ; fine ; overoaaL 
Very fine ; fine ; very fine at night. 
Fine ; overcast ; fine at night. 
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48.00 


60.48 
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67.00 


0.00 



FODIXET, BEE, and HOUSEHOLD CHHOITICLE. 



'GAME FOWL BREEDING THIS SEASON. 

I nuR that the mortality amongst our yonnp; broods this 
•eason has been very severe in some localities. Several of my 
Iriends here have complained of the serious losses which they 
lutye SQstaioed; indeed, my own yard has not escap^ a 
i^rtal disease whieh is quite novel to me. I will endeavour to 
1»e as minnte and particular as to the nature of the complaint 
and "with respect other matters as possible. 

My. brood stock consists of a fine healthy Black-breasted 
Bed eock, three pullets of my own breeding, and three hens 
aelected from a celebrated yard on the borders of Shropshire 
^ ftm informed Shropshire was at one time famed for its ez- 
<eel]ent breed of Game fowls). These were put early together, 
and one of the pullets becoming broody in the end of Decem- 
ber, I placed nine of her own eggs under her in a warm situa- 
tion, and as free from intrusion as possible. I am glad to say 
from these ^ggs she brought out seven obiekens, ixhich were 
^laood as soon as convenient in a room where a fire was oe- 
•oftsionally kept. Their food was given frequently, and was 
varied, consisting of such as boiled eggs chopped and mixed 
with bread crumbs, bread soaked in milk or ale, potato, pudding, 
flmall sound wheat, and grits; indeed, anything that would 
eonduce to their well-doing. They had also shallow boxes 
containing dry earth often changed, clean fresh water, and, 
when the, ground and weather would allow it, worms were given 
them. Grass was also given them gathered from the sunniest 
iMmke, and where least exposed to the inclement weather. 
They were also indulged an hour or iwo each day out of doors 
in some warm shady place when the weather was favourable ; 
indeed, no effort was spared to raise them, and I am glad to 



say now, that witii the exception of one all are fine, healthy, 
vigorous birds. 

In February, I had two more dufcches hatched from the thisee 
hens. These were placed in a room devoted entirely to tiie 
young broods, and wheve no fire was kept, but facing the ami. 
The hens were placed in pens which are ranged iongitudinalljr, 
and are 2 feet square, each pen having two doors with rounded 
bars placed 8 inches apart. Clean sweet straw was given them, 
and fresh supplied when necessary. The floor of the room was 
covered with dry earth and everything kept scrupulously clean. 
Feeding and other particulars as before. These- all died. 

In March I had another clutch from the same hens. Theie 
met with the same fate. 

In April I obtained a sitting of Game eggs from a friend- 
These were placed under a broody hen, and at the same time J 
placed a sitting from my own hens under another hen, and JUi 
soon as these were hatched they were taken away a mile irom 
my house, both broods being placed in one room, and eveiy 
care taken for their welldoing. Strange to say, those irom 
my own hens all died, affected in a similar manner to thooe 
before, and those from my friend's are now fine healthy chickenf , 
never having shown the slightest symptoms of the disease. 

I will now give you as nearly as possible the particnlars of 
this destructive malady. In some instances all go on well for 
a fortnight ; in other instances the ehickeus are hurried away 
in two or three days, the symptoms being (without apparant 
cause), sudden loss of appetite, violent purging, the motiooa 
being of a very acrid glutinous nature, and the vent becoming 
glued up ; the body dry and much attenuated, and then comes 
the end. I have tried many modes of treatment to save the 
chickens thus affected but without success, with the exception 
of two cases. I find warmth and slightly stimulating food the 
best remedy. 

I seldom keep more than a dozen hens, and have only reared 
one brood of chickens in the same yard before. They haire an 
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imlimited grsss ran and good water, alio a dry soil. I have 
found that birds bj a removal Irom tba country wbere tbey 
were bred, to a distant one hare raffered in ooDntitation, and I 
baye aleo known it to bave a contrary effect. For instance, a 
few years ago I forwarded to a friend in Graven, Fome forty 
miles from wbere I reside, a pen of Game fowls. Tbeee birds 
had been .bred in-and-io, and were becoming somewbat small. 
My friend bred from tbem, and, singular to say, tbe produce 
improved both in bone, size, and stamina. Tbe^ situation was 
dry and well sheltered, w*th good water, and the mineral lime- 
atone. It is jost poflsible tbe hens I have bred with tbis 
•eaeon have suffered by removal, or they have otherwise had 
fome hidden taint in the constitution. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that several of our most 
ehoice breeds of poultry have much degenerated in stamina, 
and to a great extent tbis deterioration is owing to breeding 
from stock which has been too freely exhibited, and, conse- 
quently, cannot have the health necessary to produce a vigorous 
progeny. — Tobxshibe. 



UNPKODUCTIVENESS OF HIGH-PRICED 
EGGS. 

I QUITE agree with '* Ybbitab," that the sellera of high- 
priced eggs do themselves more barm than Rood in supplying 
eggs that are either stale or insnfficiently impregnated. Hy 
own experience this season has been somewhat tbe same as 
his. About a month ago I sent an order to one of the best 
poultry establishments for two sittings of eggs. The eggs 
were received and placed under two proved hens that I bad 
waiting in five days, so that no time was lost. The cost of the 
two sittings was about 88>., all expenses paid; the result, 
three chicks. 

I wrote at once to the hou^e stating the case, and by return 
of poet received a letter expresRiug regret at my i11-suAcess, 
but stating that the same number of eggs (twenty-six), had been 
gathered from tbe nests that moming, and sent to me, ** free 
of eoet.*' Now, this is what I call liberal and conscientious 
dealing, and worthy of the imitation of all, and in alt trades. 
I do not feel at liberty to disclose the name of the firm, but 
will eertainly do all I can to reoonmiend it amongst my own 
friends. 

Whilst I am on this subject, I would like the opinion of ex- 
perienced breeders on this theory expressed by tbe writer of 
the above letter, ** that unless the birds are weU impregnated 
at the commencement of laying, tbe whole batch of CRgs re- 
main unnroductive.'' Is not this rather far-fetched ? I think 
with " yxBiTi.B," it is simply a matter of fresh or stale eggs. 
I have just bad two broods batched, the one Hondans, in 
' twenty days, tbe other Crdve Coenrs, in between nineteen and 
. twen^ days. Tbe eggs were in both oases all laid by my own 
fowls in one day, and put to batch at once. I bad twenty-five 
ehicks out of the twenty-six ejtgs. A friend of mine has spent 
some pounds tbis season in hiocb-priced eggs, the result has 
generally been two or three chicks per sitting. Another friend 
has one eock and twenty-eight bens, all last season*s, a mnnffrel 
set, but fine birds. He has bad about one hundred chicks this 
month. His losses average ten per cent, on the eggs, and the 
chicks are healthy and strong. 

Some of my friends argue that travelling is detrimental to 
eggs for hatching. This cannot, I think, bold good with fresh 
eggs, being perfectly full. A fresh egg cannot be shaken ; a 
stale egg. wasting every day, produces a vacancy, which, of 
course, gives room for the yolk to be shaken about. My last 
sitting ojf last season's, the Pfiun from London, in the month of 
August, prod need twp.lve chickn out of thirteen eggs. — A. Ls 
Chkiokant, Foulon Vale, Giiemsey. 



posed to imposition, but wbere tbey haye reason to bslient 
the respectability of tbe party ooneemed, I think it wosU^ 
only jnst to make some allowance of the kind 1 8uggeit->Ai 

lUBH SUBSCBIBBB AND SUFFBBEB. 



I SAW in your Journal sittings of Dorking eggs advertised in 
England, and in March wrote for a sitting, for which I paid, 
with carriage, 19s, Tbey were put immediately on their 
arrival under a most steady sitting hen, but at the end of tbe 
usual period there was not a vestige of a chicken in any of 
them, and some presented an appearance similar to that of a 
boiled egg. I am bound to say, however, that from tbe first 
sitting of cRfirs this year from my own birds. I had only one 
chicken in tbe lot, and in a second only five. I think, however, 
where yery high prices are paid for eggs, it would be in the 
interest of dealers, in casps of such total failure, to supply a 
second sitting — say at half price — ^not that they should be 
bound to do so, as, of course, in some cases, they might be ex- 



MERITS OF HAMBURGHS. 

I coiNciDB with all that your correspondent "Ton"Bji 
about the Pencilled Hamburgh fowls. If any of the Cioeiaiti 
the Brahma Pootra, Dorking, or Cochin Idnds will keep a 
accurate account of the quantity of eggs laid in a season, fli^ 
will find that the Silver-pencilled Hamburghs will tbxot iS 
the others into the shade. No doubt those fanciers lill i^ 
the eggs of Hamburghs are small — and they are rather omQ; 
but let tbe eggs for a season be weighed, and a voy hiji 
balance will then be found on the Hamburgh side. 

I well remember one of your ooneepondents askia^ Wb 
ever beard of a Hambarg^ fowl laying in tbe winter? Ihm 
had fresh-laid eggs from Hamburgh fowls all tbroq^fli 
winter. I have had Bilver-pendilled hens laying when Mi| 
naked in the monlt, and only atopping for a very short te; 
whereas my neighbours who have kept the leading kindi ftiy 
call winter layers have not had an egg, and have come to ■ 
for the eggs of my Hamburghs. I haye kept all kinds of M 
except the new French ones, and I find that as lajm the 
Hamburghs are the best. Moreoyer, not one of the four n» 
ties of Hambnrghs are such large eeters as most of the hip 
fowls.— £. P. G. 



BRIGHTON POULTRY SHOW. 

Tms Show, held in oonnoetion with that of the Sooikera Conatia 
AgricnltQTal AMoeiation, oommenced on the 24th iaii, ani villeb* 
on the 28th. The entries amounted to abont 190 peu oi poaUij aai 
Pigeons. The following is the prize list : — 

DoBKiKos (Colottrpd).— Pint. I). O. GumpbeH, H.T),Bf«timl 8s- 
eond, J. CUft. Dorkinfr. Highly Commanded. O. Ooik. Us* HhmAtm, 
PofiBex ; J. Lewry. Bolney. Cnekfleld. Commended, D. C G«mthd\,XJ). 
Oikiektfiw.— Pint, J. LewTT, Bolney, G^ckfleld. 8eeoiMl,11fl«n.K. * 1. 
RUnford. Asharat, Horstpleipoiiit. Commended, D. C Cuapbell, U).; 
Mrs. If. Seamons. 

DoaKnoR fWhlte).— Prise, T. P. Edwards, Lvndhofst. HiaU. Ckuim. 
—Second. H. Linfprood, Barking, Needham Market, BdSdlM. 

Oak* (Black and other Reds .—First. 8. Hatthew, fitowmiitotWMt 
Second. R. Dane, ETeroreech, Bath. Hiiriily Commended. H. Oonns*. 
Bonthwiek Green. Sussex. CkUkem^Fint, J. Jeken, Elthan, tol 
Second. J. H. Rigden, Hove. . . . _ 

Ommm (Pile, Blae.or Dnckwlnff).— Flist, & lUttfaew. Seeood, fier.F.B. 
Parkes. Rectory, Sonthwick, Sussex. , 

Spanish.— First. J. Jenner, Lewes. Snssex. Second, A. H8«ii.otiM, 
Wilts. Highly Commended, R. Wright, Holloway Bc«d, Losdos; J. 
Jenner. Commended, R. FoHon, Deptford. CkiekenM.—IM, F. inm 
Second, J. Jenner. . « « • • 

Oochiw-Chiha fCo1oiix«d).— First, J. Rtephens, WstodL S^wsj-J- 
Elam. Roathsea, Hants. CAieJkefu.— Fixst and Seeoad, F. W. ua, 
Hastings. ^ ^ j « f^ 

CocHiK-CHnrA (White).— First, H. Hobson, WalsalL Second, H. Lm. 
Isleof Wigbt. ^ ^ .V /v«.« 

Brahma Foonus.— first. The MaKhioness of Bath, *«ti»»,^ 
Worthing. Second, E, Rheerman, Chelmsford Highly Coarn^^: 
Jam«»s. Peckbam. Commended, K. She<*rman : F. Orook, roroii am, 
Msichion#ss of Bath. CMtffc^fiia— First, Ifrs. It. Sesmoni. fiMOsd, A. 
EsMry. Klngswond. near BristoL . ^ . - j,f,tu 

HXMBUROHS (Gold and SlWer-pencined).— First and SeemjlfJ^ 
Jnn.. Newport. I. W. (Gold snd Silver). Chicketu.-7inUB. W«»yS' 
Esrby. Skipton, Yorkshire. Second, C. Cstf , Brighton l^^^j'S^SST^ 
C. H»Ter«. The Beacons. Ingatestone, Essex (RilTer): C (^}^(ffSi T 

Hamburghs (Gold and SUver-apangledJ.— Firrt. withheld, wwo, *• 
Penf old, Newhft van ( Silver) . Cfcicfc^iu.— Prise, H. Pickle*, jm.^ 



PoLAKDB.— First, D. Mutton, Brighton. Second end CommendfiO, r. ^ • 
Edwards. ^ . _ . «- a 

Gamx Bahtams. -First, F. Pittis, jun. 'Dnckwingf). JJ«««iSta4. 
Raynor, Tonbrldge Black Red). Commended. J. Lamb, HM*»gfir^ 
breasted Red Game), rh icJir*iu.— Prise, Rev. O. Rsynor (BUcJ wn 

Baktams (Any ofber distinct ▼ariety).— CJkteik*a«.-Second, T.O.ii»" 
son, Pever ley Ron <1. Hull (Sebright). , ^ &««•*. uJi 

Gkrsr.— First. Mrs. M. Seamons, Hartwell, Ayleshury. Becoao,i-«j 
M. Miicdonald. Woolmer, Lipbook, Hants. 

DccKS (Aylesborr).- First end Second. Mrs. M. ^^^ 

Ducks (Roueo).-First, H. DenseU, Pleshey, Chetosioro. 
Parlett. Great Bnddow, Chelmsford. . , .^ hmA 

Pucks (Any other distinct Ysriety).— First. W. Stmforf, r^^^rlff 
(Black East Indian). Second, Mrs. H. Wild, Bast PMkhsm, JW»»i 

^^TuRKKTS.- First, Marchioness of Bath. Second, Lsdy M- MsedflM* 



BMOSd.^ 



PIGEONS. . „ w-Hmi-BilW 

CARRIKR8.-Fir8t, H. Tardlej, Birmingham. Second, E. Foiwm. «* 

Commended, Messrs. Watson, Hove ; R. Fulton. WMibssi* 

TuMBLRRs (Almond).— First, R. Fnlton. Beoond, F. aWi '"»*^ 

Grove, Bayswater. • , m xt Vnlton (•** 

TuMBLBRS (Other sorts).- First and Commended, »• J^""** 

Face). Second. H. Yarilley. - * n Tirdkr- 

PouTRRS.— First sod J'econd, B. Fulton. OommtaOtA, H- x*^' 
RUKTS.— Prise, H. Yardley. „ 

Jacobirs.— First, H. Yardley. Second, J. PeidwlL 
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Vaxtaum —Fink iind 8«cond, H. Yardley. 
Owu.— Prise, R. Fnlton. 



TBUxpsTBBfl.- -First, T. Cnrnden. Jul, Bmgem HflL Saoond, B. Fiil« 
ton. Goxnmendad, H. Loe. 



-Flni^R. Fulton. Seoond, J. PerdTaU. Highly Commanded, 

TiTBBiTS.^Piixa, H. Tardley. 
NvHfl.— PriM, H. Tardlej 

AxoHAHoxiA— fint end Gnmmended, H. Tardier. Pecond, J. PerciTalL 

Akt othxr DnmccT Variett.— First, F. Elite doe Pigeons and 

TraBoneters). Seoond. H. Tardley. Commended, H. Tardley; F. PitUs, 



THORNE POULTRY AND PIGEON SHOW. 

At no preyiona meeting of tlie Thome Society has there heen to 
JaiK0 an entry, nor, aa a whole, so good a oompetition for general 
^oaiiky, as at that held on the 19th inst. This Show has always heen 
WOT TOpolAr— in fact, the great annual erent of the neighbourhood ; 
SB« it haa often been remarked that it is auite " a lady show," as well 
** *"*'/^^P**!'^^- T*"" y®**"* however, the attendance of the fair sex 
J***^"^ ^'^^ for the day was very imfaToarable, rain falling from 
mMjbnak, Even under sach adverse circamstances the unremitting 
•oorteay and attention of Mr. Richardson, the Honorary Secretary, 
««Mrwd, and received, the highest praise. The arrangement of the 
penawaa exceedingly good ; of fowls alone there was a length in pens 
*■* „ yards, besides which there were other long lines of coops for 
**»«Turkey8, Geese, Ducks, RabbiU, and Pigeons. 

The Spanish classes were most excellent, and, strarge to say at 
ttia season, they were shown in exceedingly Rood condition: hence 
ttw portion of the Show was very attractive. Mr. J. Thresh, of Brad- 
wwd, showed some very creditable pens. Cochins were good. Buffs 
^^ing the first position, but closely pressed by some very superior 
Jtotridge-cobure?. The Dark Brahmas were very good, but little can 
Jk ^rt^ itk^oxue of the Light ones. Dorkings were well shown. In 
iJMOame classes the competition was unusually Bevere ; and Messrs. 
Aykroyd, Mellor, Julian, Brierley, Hellewell, Chaloner, and Butcher, 
may well boast of snooeas, the condition of the generality of their birds 
boiiig perfect. Although only three pens of Polamls were entered, 
tbey were remarkably good. The Hamburgh classes, in which there 
wore heavy entrie», were also of ^preat merit. The Game Bantnm class 
wM first-rate, Mr. Crosidand, oi Wakefield, with only three pens (all 
Black Beds), taking both prLses and a high commendation. The two 
hens in ^e first-prize pen were such as we have not seen for a long 
time past. 

Some splendid speeimena of the Mandarin and also the Pintail 
^MCfo placed Mr. Harrison, of HuU, at the head in the Extra Duck 
claag. There was a olose rivalnr as regards both Pigeons and Rahbits. 
Bi Extra Stock, a very fine pair of Chinese Silver Pheasants and a 
Tarkej hen busily engaged in attendin;^ to a family of thirteen poults, 
aeemed to cause much interest among the visitors. 

The Slow ground had been v^ty carefully and successfully decorated ; 
*** 1^" i* naturally possesses great attractions, a bright sunny day 
would have been the only requisite to have made this year's Show the 
moat aueceasful ever hold. We trust that another season better weather 
may attnid this Society's meetings, as the Show is only open a single 
day — a limitation as to time which is no doubt greatly appreciated by 
the owners of competing stock, but which sadly limits the receipts if 
taa day prove a rainy one. 

o^^^^f ° —First, J. Thresh, Bndford. Pecond, Messrs. Burch ft Boulter, 
Sheffield. Highly Commended, H. Beldon, Binglev ; J. Marchant, H«lif«x. 
^Qwaa-QassA — First, H. Beldon. Second, t. M. Derry, Gedney 
Highly Commended, W. A. Taylor, Manchester. 

Bbahma Pootba —First, E. Leeoh, Boohdale. Second, J. W. Harrison, 
Bpalding. 

I>oaKiii08.-FirBt, Mrs. Arkwright, Etw«dl HaU. Second, H. Beldon. 
Highly Commended. J. white, Warlaby. 

O^ (White and Piles).— First, Rev. W. J. Mellor, Colwick. Second 
and Commended, R. Butober, Cressywell (Piles). 

Oamx (BlRck-breftsted and other Reds).- First, C. W. Brierley, Middle- 
ton. Second, O Hellewell. WalUey. Highly Commended, E. Aykrovd, 
BracUord; H Beldon; R. WiUlamson, Wheatlev Bar ; D. Gambles, Hat- 
fleld; C. Chaloner, Whitowell; J. Lnming, Spalding. 

Game (Duckwings and other Orevs and Blues).- First, Master G. 
OooUng, Curlew House. Second. H. M. Julian, Hull. 
* ?*"* <^"^ variety) —First and Silver Cup, C. Chaloner. Second, E. 
Avkroyd. Highly Commended. J. Fleteher. Manchester; H. M. Julian; 
Messrs. SsIas * Bentley, Crowle; C. W. Brierlev. Commended, C* 
Ohrioner. Cocfc.— First and Silver Cup, H M. Jallnn. «eco »d. B. Avk- 
tpjrd. Hfflrhly Commended, Mensrs. Sfllcs ft BenUey : J. Laming: C. W. 
Bnerley, Mlddleton. Commended, J Fletcher. 

PoLAiro (Any vnrie(y).— First ^nd Second, H. Bnldon 'Sllvpr-spangled 
and Blacks). Highly Commended, W. Harvev fOoIden-spanplAd). 

Hakbttbohs (Silver-spangled).— First, H. Beldon. Second, J. A. Taylor, 
Xsnthesiar. 

Hamborgh (Golden-spangled).- First, H. Beldon. Second. J. White, 
whiUey, Netherton. Highly Commended, T. Walker, Jun., Denton : W. 
Wood, Sh eSeld. Commraded, J. A. Taylor. 

Haxboboh cilver-pfnoilled).— F«T»t, H. Beldon. Second, W. Wood. ' 
„H^citOH (Gold. n-p«-ncilled).-F ret, W. Wood. Second, H. Beldon. 
Highly Commended, F. HoUings, Bmdford. 

Art OTHXR DiMTiNCT Varibty.— First, R. Loft, Woodmansey 'Sultans). 
Jjoond. R. Pashley, Worksop (La Fl^ohe). Hlab^v Commended. Hon. 
W. G. Ed»-n. Elmfleld (Hondans). Commended, P. W nkelman, Qjmersal 
(Hdudans); Col. Stuart WorUey, London (Ordve Cout). 

aky if'A HMYABn Cross.— Plrrt, R. Lrft. - econd, o. Fobir soo, Frodh f 
kam, DriiBeld. Highly Commanded, H. Beldon. 



Gaxb Bawtams (Any breed).— First and Second, Master E. Croasland, 
Wakefield. Highly Commended, Master B. Crossland, ; J. Fletcher. Com- 
mended, G. L. Curtis, Selby; R. Charlesworth, Manchester ; Ber.H.C. 
Rnsiell, Donoaster. 

Bamtaxs (SUver or Goldan-laoed).— First, Messrs. 8. ft R. Aahton, 
Mottram. Second, J. Walker, Halifax. Commended, T. C. Harrison, 
HolL ^ 

BASTAica (Black, Whito, or any Colour).— First, W A. Taylor. Seoond, 
R. Bentley, Finningley Park, liighly Commended, W. A. Taylor. Cora- 
mended, J. R. 7es8op, Hall (Black). 

SxNOLX Cook (Any breeds— First, W. A. Taylor (Buff Cochin). Second, 
H. Beldon. Highly Commended, W. Harvey (Partridge Cochin). Com- 
mended, R. Pashley, Worksop (Dark Brahma); CoL Stuart Wortley 
(Brahma) ; G. Holmes, Drifilefd (Golden-spangled Hamburgh). Hf-ns.— 
First, J. Threeb, Bradford (Blaok Spanish*. Heoond, R Pashley (Brown 
Red Game). Highly Commended. H. Beldon (Golden Polands); M. 
Farrand, Dalton (Black Spanish) ; W. Harvey (Partridffe Cochins). Com- 
mended, Mrs. Arkwright (Grey Dorkings); Rev. W. J. Mellor (Dark 
Brahma) ; Meaars. H. ft S. Cooper, Walsall (Spanish) ; Col. Stuart Wortley 
(Buff Cochin) ; Messrs. Burch ft Boulter (Spanish). OoeJcsrsl and ti»o 
PuIZ«««.— First, Messrs. Burch ft BoultAr (Spanish). <*'econd, W. Wilkin- 
son, Wath (Black Red Game). Highly Commended, Mrs. J. Newman, 
Wursborough (Dark Brahmas) ; W. F. Entwisle, Leeds (Black Red Game 
Bantams) ; F. Key, Beverley (Grey Doridngs). Commended, A. Bamford, 
Mlddleton 'Buff Cochin-China). 

GuiKBA Fowls.- First, T. C. Harrison. Second, H. Merkin, Drifiield. 
Highly Commended, Miss Chester, Dykesmarsh. 

TuBKBTS.- first, E. Leech, Rochdale. Second, H. Merkin. Highly Com- 
mended, Rev. W. J. Mellor. 

ExTBA bTooK.— Commended, Miss ^mlth, Hatfield (Turkeys). 

Obbsb —First and Second, J. White (Toulouse). Gi5«.— First, Mrs. 
S. Hodgson, Thome (Whito). Second, J. Uepworth, Bearswood Green 
(Grey). Highly Commended, Mastft* J. C. Coulman, Thome; Miss L. 
Outwin. Hntfleld Parks ; C Hayoroft, Thome. 

Ducks (Aylesbury).— First, E. Leeoh. Second. O. A. Young, Driffield. 

Ducks (Any brendj.— First and Second, T. C. Harrison. Highly Com- 
mended, R. Bentley. Finningley Parle 

ExTBA Stock.— Highly Commended, F. Sales, Crowle (Silver Ctdnesa 
Pheaaants). 

RABBITS. 

Buck and Dob.— First, Messrs. Hanson ft Wagstaff, Thome. Second, 
C. Singletnn, Thome. Commended, A. H. Easten, Hull : H. T. Marriott, 
Wirksworth. 

Buck.— First, F. Roberts, Thome. Second, A. H. Easten. Highly Com- 
mended. Messrs. Hanson ft Wagstaff; J. Owen, Sheffield. Commended, 
J. Bradley, Hatfield. Do«.— First, it. Dobnon, York. Second, Messrs. 
Hanson ft Wagsttaff. Commended. J. Manghum, Sheffield ; A. O. Young. 

Fob WaioHT.- First, W. Gant, Donoaster. Second, G. Cheater, Thome. 
Highly Commended, J. Owen. 

Extra Stock.— First and Second, H. Cawood (Himalaya). 
PIGEONS. 

Cabbibbs.— First, — Newbitt, Ep worth. Second, E. Homer, Harewood. 
Highly Commended, H. Yardley. 

Croppbbs.— First, Mastor £. Crossland, Wakefield. Seoond, F. Key. 
Highly Commended, H. Yardley. Commended, Messrs. Newbitt; T. 
Burgess, firighonae. 

TuMBLBBS.- First, F. Key. Seoond, H. Yardley. Highly Commended. 
H. Cawood; G. Kelsey; C. Gravil, Jan. Commended, T. Burgees. 

Jacobins.— First and Second, E. Homes, Harewood. Highly Com- 
mended, F. Key. Commended. H. Grant. 

Nuns.— First and Second, J. Marshall, Driffield. Commended, H. 
Yardley. 

Truxpetebs. — First, E. Homer. Second, 8. Robson, Brotherton. 
HiRhly Commended, C. Gravil, Jan. 

Turbzts.- First, E. Homer. Second, Messrs. Newbitt. Highly Com 
mended, H. B. B. Layoock, Woodville ; J. Marshall, Driffield. Commended, 
Master E. Crossland ; J. Marsball. 

Faktaii.8.— First, E. Homer. Second. H. Yardley. Highly Commended, 
H. Yardley; J. Ellrington, Woodmansey. Commended, Messrs. Newbitt. 

Owls.— First, E. Homer. Second, H. B. Laycook. Highly Commended, 
H. Yardley. 

Barbs -First, E. Homer. Seoond, E. Brown. Commended, H. Yardley ; 
T. Burgees. 

Extba Stock.— Messrs. Newbitt (Fairy Swallows). 

The Judges were Mr. Harzy Adams, of Beverley, and Mr. Edward 

Hewitt, of Birmingham. 



PROMOTING SWARMING— CONFINING BEES. 

I HATE an old cottage hive which I have been expecting 
to swarm for the last fortnight. The bees are clustered aboat 
the mouth of the hiye and hang nearly to the ground, more or 
less, according to the weather, bat they will not swarm. Would 
it be advisable to sweep them off into a hive, or let them 
remain to swarm in their nsual way ? 

I had a strong swarm last year which I pnt into a bar-and- 
frame hive (straw), which did exceedingly well all summer, and 
stood the winter; they came out daring the few fine days in 
February, and were very active. The seoond frost and snow then 
came, when I put the perforated zinc before the entrance as 
usual during the snowy weather, but wht-n the snow cleared I 
found nearly all the bees dead, and how to account for it I 
know not. They had plenty of honey, and they were well 
covered up. They stand by the side of a cast I had pat into a 
wooden bar- and- frame hive which was too large for them, so I 
had to feed, and did not expect them to live, but they are 
doing exceedingly well. Some of the bees work, and some 
appear idle. A fortnight ago I took the crown-board off, and 
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took out some of the ride fnmee, and foimd muiy of them 
Bellied up. When I came to the oentie one I foond eome yonng 
beei xeady to eome out of the eelli. I did not look for the 
qaeen, nor did I take out all the frames, ae it appeared to 
initete the bees. If I be so fortunate ae to have a cast from the 
cdd hire, would it be adTisable to put them to this hiTe to 
•tssBgthen them, or let them remain as they are ? 

Wbnld yon also be pleased to i^iform me which is the best 
pzMtieal work on bee*keeping ? — J. W. G. 

[Sweeping the elnsters of outlying bees into another hive 
would do no good, as they would speedily leave it and return to 
their old domicile. Why not drive all the bees into an empty 
hive and establish them as an artificial swazm on their old 
stand ; then out out their combs and appropriate those con- 
taining honey, iitting the brood-combs into frames and apply- 
ing them to strengthening the other stocks ? 

Xhe colony in &e first-mentioned frame hive was weakened 
by your mistaken kindness in confining the bees during snow, 
the mortality which ensued being, doubtless, owing to suffo- 
cation caused by an accumulation of dead bees in the doorway. 

*' Bee-keeping for the Many," published at this offioe, price 
id^t free by post for five stamps.] 



TRAPPING DRONES. 



How can I trap drones at the mouth of the hive ? I placed 
in old stock upon a square box, which the bees have nearly 
filled. Will there be any danger of the queen being in the box 
when I Uke it off ? If so, what will be the result r— Babon. 

[The Germans trsp drones in a wire receptacle attached to 
the hive's mouth. This receptacle is made of such a mesh as 
to retain the drones whilst the workers escape, and when filled 
is plunged into boiling water. The queen is very likely to be 
in .the lower box, to which the seat of breeding may very 
probably be transferred. In this case the top hive should be 
removed, but there is a probability of too great a proportion of 
drone combs being built in the nadir, and this may seriously 
impair the future prosperity of the colony.] 



UNITED SWARMS. 



On the 11th inst., I had a first and second swarm (from two 
separate hives), which I shook into Stewarton-boxes, uniting 
them together the same evening by drawing the slides. The 
union was acoompliBhed pretty amicably, only a few dead bees 
being observable- the next morning. For room they were 
allowed three body boxes of the Stewarton hive, and on the 
evening of the 12U] the two united swarms filled the two top 
boxes completely. On the 18th they seemed to work very well, 
and the same evening the two boxes were filled as before. On 
looking at them this evening, June 14th, I found that only the 
top box was filled with bees, the second box being completely 
empty. Am I to conclude that one of the swarms has taken 
its departure ? This morning they seemed buiy at work, and I 
had concluded that all was well, but am now afraid that I have 
lost one of the swarms. — D. C. 

[You need not be uneasy. The desertion of the second box 
was doubtless owing to a fall in the temperature, causing the 
bees to cluster more closely to g et h er, and, therefore, to occupy 
a smaller space.] 

SWARMS. 
Ow June 10th, a swarm of bees came* from one of my two 
hives, and after fiying about in the air some minutes returned 
to the hive they came from. On the 18lh, a swarm came from 
the same hive, which I secured. To-day (21st), another swarm 
eame off from the same hive, which I also scoured. Will you 
kindly tell me which you consider the first swaim, the one 
which returned, or that which I fijrst secured? Can you also 
tell me the cause of the swarm returning, and whether there is 
likely to be any more swarms from the hive mentioned this 
season 7 The super at top is only half full of comb.— A Bbb 
Amatbub. 

[The queen either remained behind or dropped on the ground 
and was lost, and, therefore, the bees returned to the hive. 
The swarm which you secured on the 18th was, we should 
think, the first. We can offer no opinion as to the probability 
of a farther issue.] 



OUR LETTER BOX. 

HATCBnre m av ImnmATom (a. JT.).— Bggi do nofc i 
is n taieabeierlliaii UBitf a hm. 

Tbm Fmwch Fowl. Ls Baan (X. S. C.).-Wa do not think well oCil 
** Le BiMl " towl—thst iv, wa prefer the oihsr bnads. Ot mSLtbrnT 
importations, the Hoadan i> in oor opinion the haxdiast, i 
winter layer. The La Fleche and Cr JTe Corar produoe ▼•ry la«Re < _, 
bnt wo have had mnoh troable with the ooofca. Tbey die. or live Ja i 
dying state, while the poUets thrive well in the sime yard nad on 1 



TouNo TtmnTS Pxcnve nm Fbst (X Jf.).r-Toiwr Tuiiefs _ 
■emetbing whleh they have not, or there is something in thm bbA thti 
adheres to their feot and causes discomfort. Olve th«Bi some Isttm^ 
and put some Inlmstone in the water they have to drink. 

DoBKiMO OxBOKnts CBooKSD-BBaAenD (0. P.).-- We do not tUikfte 
short time the chickens roost on the sharp rails in the neigh bmifto siil 
their hannta would have any efTect on their breasts, but aluirp or snov 
perches in their roosting-plaoes may hare nraeh to do ^rith theii. Hb 
have often noticed that otaielcens are amMtloas toToest -wbere ss aMi 
they do not care to do so. Thete is Uttie donbt thai etoodced bMMa m 
hered&tarv in some strains. If, however, yoo had neae la.ait year, mkm 
still breeding from the aame stock, it cannot be so in your eaea^ k* 
growing chickens when roosting on narrow peicbes axe wbligod to Ai 
closely with their feet; bnt as tiiey often laok snillBient mtreaglh toUl 
on, they, to avoid see-sawIng, rest their breasta on the p«roh. Ttat is 
no donht that, as it is at this a0S qnite oartihiglnoBS it takes essiljrfti 
formation of a round and nanow resting>plaoe. Onr own ei st okwts, fkm^ 
new good-siaed, do not roost in a honse. They live oet off deefa» aai u. 
night either get under hayricks or into the rips which they ossa|M 
when they were yonng and smaller. We keep them ont of doors asimi 
as possible, bnt when they are put in houses at night we allow tiMi 
perches withfn a feet of the ground, and made of fir poles ISinekss ii 



cironmferenoe^ sawn ttiiough the middle, and placed, witk the taikoa, 

round side uppermost. It depends much on the eempeT 

Dorkings with crooked breasts would be suocessfnl at a i 
were very crooked it would be much against them ; if ooly i 
and other points were favourable, they would win in S|iit« of It. 

CKicxxirs Dnoopxivo (R. C.).-^When your ofaickSBS-dieop feedthsmee 
bread and ale. If they are supplied with stron^y camphofsled watar ii 
will do much for them. A pin of camphor the idas of a gaitfen pea is 
beneAeial to an adult, while one half the siae is assfleieet dess tat a 
chicken. We know no poblication now that givss th^fmieaafthm pk, or 
inatructioBS for training ooeks. BuOh thinia am sat «( prfeCf Jetf iw 
some parts of the north and north-west they nsve bssa t 
down from father to son. 



Bbahma. Pootba's FEAmn (W. D.).—Th» feather yen, i d ssat my 
have belonged to a perfectly pure Brahma cock, bat he was an sli Um. 
We should nut impugn the purity of a young bird for seeh a teathsr.bdt 
we should not keep him. The hen's besk osBBot grow sgmin, sad whsn 
she has reared her brood she should be consigned to the eook. BhswfE 
do no good, and the trouble her injury eanses is all labenr thaewvva^f^ 

DiAHBH(EA ni GHTcnua.— ** [ think that bread or toast seahediapsrt 
wine is a good remedy for dlarrhma in ohiokeasthatsienaS Inn j^aflfiP 
wet or damp food.— T. P." 

Pjubsxbvimo Eoas {G. 0.).— Take a farsad-paa er oChar pssi pS M»i 
lime into it, till it has enough to allow the eggs to stand upriifht asl 
end downwards. As soon as the layer is completed, ftU up tiUttifar 
covered and there is an even surface. When yon have enoaah of cflple 
make another layer, then pot in slaked lime sufllelent to be flUed op byte 
«KgB yon have ready. You may continue till the pan is fnll. If thes0pt 
are put in fresh you may keep on, and they will be fit for bvaekfsat staiy 
time, and be the same as new-laid eggs. Yon must leeoUeot, ii flieyvs 
stale when put in this process will not restore them. Thore arsioeasses 
can neither understand nor prescribe for. Yours as regards the DocfciBg 
cock may be one of them. You must judge for younelf ss regards ths 
Dorking cock. If you havo one to take his place, take ne-M uie ti es M s 
about him— put him in the atoek-pot. If yon have not, w mm. mAf 
advise yon to persevere. 

Bpahish Cock's Facs (WMU-faeed fTpmiislk).— TourMrd wllk tkespkKe 
wrinkles ^rown over his eyes has what is called a oauHflower f^eeb We 
doubt whether he will recover from his blindness. Wash his face e s a» 
fully with equal parts of cold water and vinegar. At this time of yesr 
the hens often peck the cock's face, and oanae the bllndneas yon imisillafn 
of. Put him by himself, and try the applioattoa. Ifaay of ike best Weds 
suflte from this and become useless. 

FoxTL Bbood (Jf. F. L.).— This terrible malady is very infeotSoaa, and U* 
a disease, not of the bees, bat of their brood, which dice in the sells and 
becomes putrid and offensive, emitting a very disagveeable odoor. It 
can rarely be identifled, except in moveable oomb hivea, nntU the stoeks 
are dead, when the foul state of the combs makee ft evident enough. Its 
first cause has not been detected, although various hypotheses have been 
mooted on the subject. A long dlscus^ipn on fool brood took place in onr 
pages during the autumn of 1868, and continued until the spring of ML 
A graphic description of the ravages committed hy this diaeaae in the 
apiary of "A Devonbhisx Bbe-kxkfsr," and the mean* by whioh be 
flnaUy banished it, wiU be found in Nos. 181, ISS, and 10 of oiu new 
series. 

Dkstbdctioh of Dbohbs (r. B. Drolw).— Tbisprematars espnlaioifc ol' 
the male element is owing to the failure of the hon^ harvest^ and if 
therefore unusaal st this season. The imfortunata drones havedeabtlsfs 
been denied access to the dwindling «:toree of food, until, weaksneA- hf 
atarvation, they have been entirely banished from the hive* 

HoMST Habvxst (8. E. V. D.).— Tbeie can, we think, be no dsvbt that 
the honey harvest up to the present time haa been bat seanty. Otfw far 
beesi>eneflt directly byhoneydews is a dlspntnl poinL They eertainly 
ooUect honey in abnndanoe at such timea; and we have oeoaaioBaUyt 
although rarely, seen a bee licking the aaoohaitaw deposit kmvtbe iesvaa 

A Book U ««6«cHlMr).— Write to Mr. W. J. Pettftt, Snafgsfte * Aplsiy, 
Dover, enclosing twenty postage stamps wilh yosr direetioB. 

CAraapiu^aas of Bombyz ctxthia.— JBrosrisy wtsheeta kaef^trikeee 

eanbefedon mulbeiryjbeaves. We nsfsr kaeir f " ^' — '"^ 

but kaieeef the Ailentbus. 
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